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PKEFACE. 


Thb  direeton  of  a  public  company  are  called  upon,  as  a  matter  of  cour«e, 
to  prepare  a  synopsis  of  the  state  of  their  afiairs,  and  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  their  report  upon  its  management  in  the  past,  its  condition  at  present, 
end  the  prospect  of  the  future.  It  has  become  customary  in  much  the  same 
way  for  the  Conductors  of  this  serial  to  lay  before  their  readers  a  few  ob- 
servations by  way  of  Preface  to  the  several  successive  volumes  Uiey  have 
been  privileged  to  add  to  the  literature  of  research,  culture,  improvement, 
and  free  discussion.  On  this  occasion,  oonsideiing  that  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  speak  about  the  purpose,  plan,  difficulties,  and  progress  of  this 
work,  have^  in  the  body  of  this  volume,  given  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
this  literary  venture  during  the  ttpenfy^otw  years  in  which  it  has  now  held  its 
place  among  serials,  the  responsible  Conductors  might  well  have  refrained 
from  any  merely  prelsitory  observations.  This  they  would  readily  have 
consented  to  do,  were  it  not  that  they  have  little  other  opportunity  of  holding 
specific  intercourse  with  the  reader  than  such  as  is  afforaed  to  tiiem  by  these 
half-yearly  recurrences  of  greeting  and  explanation,  of  which  they  are  un- 
willing to  lose  even  a  single  one.  For  where  the  pressure  of  the  hand  may 
not  be  felt,  nor  the  play  of  the  light  of  friendship  in  the  eye  be  seen,  words  are 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  mind  can  find  access  to  mind  in  a  direct 
fonn ;  and  the  Conductors  wish  at  all  times  to  treat  with  loving  confidence 
those  for  whom  they  labour,  and  through  whom  their  labour,  it'  it  is  to  be 
eflEeetive  at  all,  must  produce  the  desired  results — the  promotion  of  a  love  of 
finthfiil  investigation,  Uie  exercise  of  critical  thought,  and  the  culture  of 
dispassionate  r&ectiveness  on  all  matters  of  interest  in  regard  to  life, 
thought,  motives,  and  events. 

It  is  never  to  be  ibrgotten  in  the  perusal  of  these^  volumes  that  its  Con- 
ductors cater  for  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  truth  attained  by  the  efforts  of  reason,  and  of  the  culture  by  which  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  quickened  and  refined — those  who  feel  the 
nobleness  of  thought.  The  Conductors  certainly  desire  to  aid  in  the  task  of 
popular  elevation,  but  they  cannot  condescend  to  court  popular  favour  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  freedom,  or  the  moral  integritv  of  the  critical  faculties. 
They  seek  the  countenance  and  support,  and  earnestly  ask  the  aid  of  all  those 
who  think,  and  desire  that  men  should  learn  to  think  truly  and  thoroughly 
— to  create,  in  short,  a  reasoned  and  reasonable  public  opinion.  To  that 
their  labours  tend,  in  that  they  hope  they  may  end.  The  subjoined  review 
of  their  efiiorts  in  this  behalf  they  now  present  to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  reader. 

The  Leading  Artidetf  if  less  varied,  are  of  higher  mark,  we  belieire,  even 
than  usual ;  they  indicate  a  living  energy  of  mmd,  a  broad  unconventional 
force,  a  rare  and  notable  fertility  of  suggestiveness.  For  compass,  accuracy, 
and  explicit  condseness,  there  can  be  row  readers  who  will  not  acknowledge 
the  excellence  and  the  informingness  of  the  papers  on  Deity ;  and  hackneyed 
as  political  questions  are,  there  is  in  the  series  of  papers  on  (Government 
not  a  little  of  originality  and  worth.    The  Debates^  being,  as  they  are,  in 
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great  part  the  contributions  of  our  widely  scattered  constituency  of  sub- 
flcribers,  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  body  of  public  opinion  upon  the  seyeral 
themes  discussed,  and  as  evidunces  of  the  culture  and  endeavour  which  we 
have  succeeded  in  drawing  round  us  in  sympathizing  helpfulness  with  our 
aim  to  give  boldness  and  precision  to  inquiry,  and  superinduce  that  con- 
sistent and  uniform  motion  of  mind  which  actually  becomes  rest  For  their 
friendly  co-operation  in  our  purpose,  und  their  help  in  our  difficult  task, 
we,  in  the  name  of  our  readers,  thank  them,  and  congratulate  them  on  the 
yariousnesB,  the  vigour,  and  the  value  they  have  added  to  this  volume.  It 
•contsins  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  -articles  devoted  to  the  oonBideration  of 
seven  debates  on  highly  imp<irtant  subjects,  the  fulness,  variety,  spirit^  edu- 
cation, and  -ueef ulnese  of  which  a  fair  perusal  wiU  amply  eonfiim ;  while 
we  may  confidently  aver  that  the  impartiality,  oharity,  aptness,  and  aoute- 
ness  they  display  make  them  good  ezampless  of  honest  oritioal  diseussion. 

IIl^adaition  to  these  Th^  Topic  has,  as  usual,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the-eonsideration  of  matters  of  more  passing  interest,  having  oloser  connec- 
tion with  the  stir  of  the  times,  in  condensed  jottings  of  reasoned  thought 
regaiding  them. 

In  '*  Toiling  Toward"  the  biographer  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Langford  has  compoaed 
a  companion  prifle  to  our  recent  memoir  of  Thomas  Cooper.  Tke  JStMtsfitt 
has  dealt  with  the  higher  literature  and  philotophy  in  a  gratifying  spirit, 
and  with  much  ability.  TMe  Rewmmr  has  fiilfillod  his  function  by  giving 
us  choice  matter  from  'various  Bourses,  aooompsnied  with  good  reiMons  for 
approving  of  certain  books,  and  that  sort  of  'living  interest  in  bookmakers 
and  their  readers -vhiuh  induees  sympathetic  spproval  because  it  produces 
that  friendly  connderatrvenees  which  arises  from  knowledge  of  ouns,  achieve- 
ments, and  obstacles. 

Our  Cbllegiette  Course — though  press  of  msctter  has  somewhat  curtailed 
the  space  allotted  to  it— presents  a  hopeful  appearance  of  usefulness  and 
interest,  and  by  its  explanatory  fulness  seems  to  add  to  the  deU^t  of  poetry 
the  charms  of  associative  beauty.  The  SodetUs'  JBedum  is  improved,  and 
gives  promise  of  still  further  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  progress,  and 
tiie  extension  of  material  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  intelleotual  power.  Our 
Inquirers*  columns  continue  to  be  useful  and  beneficial  in  the  intereommu- 
nication  between  the  reader  in  difficulty  and  the  reader  whose  information 
can  supply  what  is  -wanted.  The  Literary  Notes  possess  informing  value, 
and  are  a  miUtwm  tn  parvo  ot  intelligence  on  books  and  their  autli^rs,  and 
the  projects  and  achievements  of  men  of  letters. 

Truth  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  the  discovery  of  truth  is,  among 
men,  the  result  of  reoMning.  In  this  magazine  we  seek  to  bring  into 
co-operatiTC  discursive  activity  the  powers  of  the  readers  and  the  con- 
tributors, to  examine  and  to  learn,  to  consider  and  to  test.  We  exercise  no 
jurisdiction  over  opinion,  and  we  engage  in  no  special  propaganda.  Our 
desire  is  to  excite  thought  and  to  train  intellect ;  we  beUove  that  these, 
rightiy  employed,  cannot  grvatly  err  in  those  searches  and  researches  on 
which  the  possibility  of  sttaining  'truth  has  been  made  to  depend.  Let  .us 
all  more  earnestly  strive  to  fulfil  our  part  in  the  co-operative  ooiponition  of 
tfuth-seekers,  and  progress  and  benefit  are  sure. 
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BEPBE8ENTATIVE    OE   PAELIAMENTART 

.    GOVEENMENT, 
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"  Xmth  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  bj  vote  anywhere  at  its  first  appearance ; 
new  opinions  are  always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed,  without  any  other 
reason  but  because  th^^y  are  not  already  common.  But  truth,  like  gold,  is 
not  the  less  so  for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the  mine.  It  is  trrnl  and 
eiamination  must  give  it  price,  and  not  any  antique  fashion ;  and  though 
it  be  not  current  by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as  old  as 
nature,  and  aa  oertiunly  not  less  genuine.** — Johk  Lookb. 

Politics  is  that  department  of  science  which  concerns  itself  with* 
communities  existing  under  GoTernment.  Civic  life  is  conditioned 
by  ihe  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  or  the  properties  of  human 
nature,  and  the  character  of  the  circumstances  m  which  our  life-lot 
if  cast.  The  chief  end  of  Government  is,  as  Mr.  James  Mill  has 
defined  it,  **to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  pleasures,  and  diminish 
to  the  utmost  the  pains,  which  men  derive  from  each  other  "  as 
fellow-citizens,  who  require  to  live,  labour,  act,  and  suffer  together  t 
or,  as  our  pleasures  and  our  pains  arise  from  our  being  persons  and 
having  property,  we  may  briefly  regard  Government  as  the  whole 
of  the  agencies  by  whicn  life  and  property  are  protected  in  com- 
mon ;  that  is,  by  which  any  portion  of  society  is  made  a  common- 
wealth. The  legislative  experience  of  mankind  is,  that  human 
passions  require  regulation  and  control,  that  properly  balanced  and 
associated  feeling  is  essential  to  well-beiu^,  that  virtue  is  the  safe- 
l^oard  of  civilization.  The  excellence  and  stability  of  any  social 
polity,  therefore,  depends  en  its  power  of  exciting,  sustaining,  and 
energising  civil  virtue.  Virtue  in  politics  is  proportioned  self- 
restraint  ;  that  is,  a  yielding  of  so  much  of  one's  own  desire,  wishes, 
and  indulgence,  as  may  be  requisite  to  secure  and  maintain,  in  the 
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highest  degree  possible,  a  habit,  in  others,  of  conceding  and  acting 
upon,  a  similar  settled  form  of  controlled  gratification. 

'^  Most  speculatiye  politicians  of  the  present  day  consider  a  repre- 
sentative government  of  some  description  as  the  best  ideal  type  of 
government."  Mr.  James  Mill  says — "  In  the  grand  discovery  o : 
modern  times,  the  system  of  representation,  the  solution  of  all  the 
difficulties,  both  practical  and  speculative"  [which  concern  the 

Suestion  of  the  best  form  of  government],  '*  will  perhaps  be  found." 
Representation  is  the  power  of  choosing  those  persons  who  shall, 
in  name  and  on  behalf  of  th^  community,  deliberate  and  determine 
upon  the  best  available  means,  at  any  time  and  in  any  given  cir- 
cumstances, for  increasing,  preserving,  and  protecting  the  well- 
being  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  those  who  form  the  mem- 
bers of  the  civic  society,  with  whose  prosperity  the  Government  is 
entrusted,  in  aocordoaoe  with  the  will  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
shown  either  by  approval  or  by  acquiescence.  The  essence  of 
representative  government  is,  "that  the  whole  people,  or  some 
numerous  portion  of  them,"  [shall  and  do]  "exercise,  through 
deputies  periodically  elected  by  themselves"  [in  due  form  and 
under  proper  safeguards],  "  the  ultimate  controlling  power  which, 
in  every  constitution,  must  reside  somewhere.  This  uUimate  power 
they  must  possess  in  all  its  completeness.  They  must  be  masters 
whenever  they  please  of  all  the  operations  of  Government." 

"  For  power  can  neither  see,  worke,  or  devise, 
Witlioiit  the  people's  hands,  hearts,  wit,  and  eyes." 

The  object  of  a  representative  legislator  is  not  to  do  the  work, 
but  to  direct  and  control  the  working  of  Government :  to  determine 
the  ends  to  which  the  executive  shall  turn  their  efforts,  and  on  the 
successful  achievement  of  which  the  community  should  insist. 
Administration  is  the  duty  of  the  statesman ;  deliberation,  of  the 
legislator.  "  When  it  is  necessary  or  important  to  secure  hearing 
and  consideration  to  many  conflicting  opinions,  a  deliberative  body 
is  indispensable."  Parliament  is  the  deliberating  judgment  and 
the  determining  will  of  the  people.  It  is  not,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  be,  a  congress  of  opinions,  a  battle-field  of  interests,  a  duel  of 
parties,  a  politioal  debating  club,  a  magazine  of  talk  on  the  popula- 
topics  of  the  day,  a  purveyor  of  matter  for  news-sheets,  or  a  meet- 
ing for  the  airing  of  crotchets  and  the  promulgation  of  amateur 
ectures,  on  topics  connected  immediately  or  remotely  with  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  the  theories  of  jurisprudence,  the 
proper  regulation  of  diplomacy,  the  forms  of  financial  operations, 
the  laws  that  determine  the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  fall  of 
nations,  or  the  personal  encounters  of  noted  men  in  regard  to  party 
tactics,  wit». policy,  or  popularity.  Its  duty  is  to  determine  what  are 
the  great  permanent  interests  of  the  community,  in  what  way  these 
may  be  best  subserved,  and  what  rulers  or  kind  of  rulers  shall  be 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
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A  well-grounded  idea  conoeraing  the  main  purpose  of  Parliament 
will  fix  and  settle  a  {;ood  many  condictinij:  opinions  for  lis.  It  is 
with  the  desire  of  adding  in  some  measure  to  the  political  education 
G^  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  ^ive  diligent  heed  to  the  pur- 
poaea,  principles,  and  practical  selection  of  the  legislative  assem- 
blies  of  the  futare,  that  we  devote  these  thoughts  to  a  philosophy 
of  representation.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  high  importance  that 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  means  by  which  the  commonwealth  may  be  made 
most  effective  in  the  dimision  and  preservation  of  human  happiness. 
Happiness  depends  upon  the  largest  and  freest  use  of  all  the  ])owcra 
of  which  each  individual  is  the  possessor.  Freedom  is  in  thia  way 
a  measure  of  hapjpiness.  Subjective  freedom  is  liberty  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  aspiration;  objective  freedom  is  liberty  of  peraon, 
property,  powers,  and  privileges,  in  subordination  to  the  law  of 
giving  to  each,  in  his  condition  and  circumstances,  the  same  rights 
as  are  claimed  by  us.  Individuality  is  the  highest  form  of  human 
life,  and  sociality  is  the  noblest  mode  of  civic  life.  Individuality 
is  the  concrete  completeness,  unity,  and  harmony  of  each  sep^raUi 
person  in  himself;  sociality  is  the  independence,  organic  oneness, 
constitutional  compactness,  and  co-operative  sympathy  of  each 
commonwealth  within  itself.  Freedom  within  limits  is  the  condi- 
tion of  true  individuality  and  of  perfect  sociability. 

The  greatest  possible  amount  of  freedom  is  attainable  only  when 
each  individual  is  made  the  constitutional  guardian  of  his  own 
person,  property,  character,  usefulness,  and  privileges,  and  has 
accorded  to  him  the  means  of  maintaining  and  protecting  these  in 
the  highest  degree  consistent  with  the  similar  rights  of  others. 
Hence  arise  the  difficulties  of  arranging,  on  any  definite  principles, 
the  best  type  of  representative  government. 

A  very  prevalent  doctrine  is  that  taxation  implies  representation. 
This,  as  a  mere  money  gauge,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  philosopliical 
maxim;  for  it  would  follow  thence  that  as  each  one  is  taxed  in 
some  measure  and  manner,  each  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  the 
suffrage.  But  can  we  justly  grant  a  universal  right  of  precisely 
the  same  value,  on  account  of  a  fact  which  varies  so  much  in  pro- 
portional  amount?  If  we  deal  rightly  in  this  matter  we  must 
grant  a  cumulative  vote,  and  make  a  property  qualification  the 
supreme  matter  in  legislation.  It  is  said,  again,  that  representation 
is  a  natural  right,  due  to  the  fact  that  each  person  exists  and  hns  a 
lien  on  the  community,  as  the  community  has  a  lien  on  him.  This 
would  lead  to  universal  suffrage,  and  would  make  numbers  supreme. 
while  what  is  wanted  is  a  deliberative  assembly,  not  a  mass  of 
delegates ;  legislation,  not  confiscation. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  to  get  a  good  and  efficient 
Parliament,  in  consistency  alixe  with  duty  and  with  right.  Delibe- 
rative thought,  in  the  honesty  as  well  as  earnestness  of  which  all  men 
maj  have  confidence,  is  what  is  sought.  A  mere  representation  of 
nnnibers  would  set  at  the  mercy  of  the  least  deliberative  the  indi- 
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▼idual  freedom  and  personal  rights  of  all  those  who  had  acquired 
by  inheritance,  industry,  or  ingenuity,  anythioff  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence ;  as  it  is  not  probable  that  the  class  which  is  most 
numerous  would  be  less  selfish,  opportunity  being  given,  than  any 
other  class.  It  has  been  almost  uniyersally  decided  that  a  legisla- 
tive body,  chosen  solely  and  sheerly  by  universal  suffrage,  would 
not  form  a  good  set  of  trustees  with  whom  to  lodge  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  commonwealth,  and  hence  a  great  many  schemes  have 
been  devised  to  secure  a  due  balance  of  distributive  justice.  The 
personal  right  to  the  suffrage  is  metaphysieallv  good  as  to  origin, 
but  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  practically  good  as  t^  validity.  It 
might  be  granted  safely  if  the  pre-condition  were  fulfilled  that  the 
elector  should  acquire  fitness  for  his  duty  before  it  was  regarded 
as  a  right ;  for  personality  as  a  right  demands  the  culture  of  indi- 
viduality as  a  duty. 

In  our  critique  of  the  means  for  procuring  and  securing  a  truly 
philosophical  basis  for  parliamentary  representation,  as  a  means  of 
providing  a  thoroughly  competent  deliberative. assembly,  we  have 
seen  that  neither  the  personal  theory  nor  the  taxation  theory  pro- 
vides exactly  what  is  required,  and  we  believe  that  equally  strong 
objections  can  be  urged  concerning  many  other  popular  theories  of 
representative  legislation. 

A  few  of  these  we  shall  pass  under  review  briefly.  It  may  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  a  maxim  in  practical  politics,  "  that  men  will, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  prefer  their  own  interest  to  that  of  others, 
when  the  two  are  placed  in  competition ;"  and  hence  it  becomes  a 
necessity  of  a  gooa  representative  system  that  the  interests  of  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  supreme  direction  of  civic  affairs  should 
be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  identical  with  the  general  good  of  the 
entire  community.  It  has  been  deduced  from  this  by  a  certain 
class  of  politicians  that  this  will  be  best  accomplished  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  interests.  These  thinkers  hold  the  opinion  that  great 
advantage  would  accrue  to  the  country  at  large  by  the  presence  in 
the  representative  assembly  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  those 
men  who  were  most  thoroughly  identified  with  the  specific  interests 
of  the  country,  and  so  were  naturally  the  representative  men  of 
their  several  interests.  Interests  in  ^his  sense  being  employed  to 
signify  the  chief  concerns,  advantages,  benefits,  or  stupes  in  society, 
felt,  possessed,  or  exercised  by  them  in  their  several  positions.  Thus 
the  balance  of  interests  would  secure  the  operation  of  selfish  interest 
against  selfish  interest,  and  engage  the  caution  of  each  against  the 
acquisitiveness  and  appetite  for  aggrandisement  felt  by  every  other. 

John  S.  Mill  has  correctly  stated  that  "a man's  interest  consists 
of  whatever  he -takes  interest  in.  Everybody  has  as  many  different 
interests  as  he  has  feelings,  likings,  or  disliCings,  either  of  a  selfish 
or  of  a  better  kind.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  these,  taken  by 
itself,  oonstitutes  'his  interest;'  he  is  a  good  or  a  bad  man  accora- 
ing  as  he  prefers  one  class  of  his  interests  to  another."  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  those  interests  which  are  peculiar  to  a  man's 
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self,  or  those  in  which  he  takes  a  peculiar  pleasure,  are  those  which 
the  habits  of  his  mind  dispose  him  to  dwell  most  upon,  and  to  lay 
most  stress  upon.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  representation  of 
interests  would  come,  in  the  event,  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
specific  differences  between  persons  or  classes;  would,  in  fact,  result 
in  the  main  force  of  lej^islation  beii-g  applied  to  the  conservancy  of 
particular  privileges,  rather  than  the  extension  and  protection  of 
the  advantages  which  constitute  the  common  good.  It  is  true  that 
James  Mill  affirms  that  "  the  community  cannot  have  an  interest 
opposite  to  its  interests ;"  "  the  community  within  itself,  and  with 
respect  to  itself,  can  have  no  sinister  interest ;"  but  J.  S.  Mill  is 
right  in  remarking  that  *'  though  the  commuoity  as  a  whole  can  have 
(aa  the  terms  impljr)  no  other  interest  than  its  collective  interest, 
any  or  erery  individusl  in  it  may-,"  and  hence  the  danger  that 
the  representation  of  interests  would  most  probably  result  in  legis- 
lation for  specific,  not  for  public  interests.  On  this  ground  we 
affirm  that  this  form  of  represeotation  appears  likely  to  result  in 
government  under  the  greatest  pos&ible  amount  of  friction,  and 
therefore  to  be  a  scheme  for  reducing  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  government  to  the  minimum ;  while  it  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  guarantee  against  a  coalition  of  interests,  nor  to 
afford  any  ready  means  for  accommodating  the  members  of  the 
representative  assembly  to  the  shifting  interests  of  men  arising 
from  change  of  circumstances,  opinions,  and  parties.  It  is  true 
that,  theoretically,  it  professes  and  promises  te  make  the  Parlia- 
ment a  mirror  of  the  nation  by  giving  a  place  to  all  the  interests  of 
men  proportioned  to  their  importance  in  the  commonwealth. 
Interests,  however,  are  urgent,  not  from  their  importance  only,  but 
also  by  their  intensity ;  they  are  both  quantitative  and  qualitative ; 
and,  as  circumstances  change,  either  may  act  as  the  overweight  on 
which  insistance  on  reform  (or  alteration)  may  depend.  This  fact 
heightens  the  difficulty  of  representing  interests,  and  increases  the 
pertinence  of  the  objection  made  to  making  selBshness  the  one 
single  item  in  human  nature  which  is  to  be  recognised  as  giving 
a  right  to  representation.  Such  a  balancing  of  evil  by  evil,  instead 
of  combining  good  with  good,  is  a  wretched  policy.  The  Comtean 
J^ltrniBm  (or  otherishness)  is  put  forth  in  opposition  to  the 
Hobbesian  Egoism  (or  selfishness),  on  the  ground  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  extract  from  self-interest  just  and  impartial,  that  is, 
honest  and  disinterested,  government,  and  satufactory  legislation. 
Locke  jnsily  remarks  on  this  subject : — "  Matters  that  are  recom- 
mended to  our  thoughts  by  any  of  our  passions  take  possession  of 
our  minds  with  a  kind  of  authority,  and  will  not  be  kept  out  or 
dislodged ;  but,  as  if  the  passion  that  rules  were,  for  the  time,  the 
aheriff  of  the  place  and  came  with  all  the  posse  [comiiaitu,  or 
whole  force  of  the  county],  the  understanding  is  taken  and  seized 
with  the  object  it  introduces,  as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone 
considered  there  "  *  To  those  who  know  how  frequently— 
*  *'  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,*'  par.  45. 
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''One  ma8ter*p&8sion  in  the  breast 
like  Aaron's  serpent  swallows  up  the  rest/* 

it  seems  peculiarly  dangerous  to  advocate  the  coDectin;;  tojs;ether 
and  aggregating  of  the  interests  of  men  by  a  system  of  representation 
which  appears  to  legitimate  interest  as  the  one  thing  to  be  sought 
after  by  those  who  are  brought  together  to  legislate  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  nation.  While  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact, 
that  Interest  is  apt  to  hold  with  a  severe  grip  the  will  of  most  men, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  wise  or  right  to  give  it  free 
scope  and  full  encouragement  by  giving,  as  a  prize  to  its  activity 
and  intensity,  the  power  to  enact  those  laws  for  others  which  shall 
iao<)t  surely  minister  to  its  own  advantage.  This  is  to  bribe 
selfishness  into  preternatural  intensity,  and  so  to  stimulate  its 
aotivity. 

There  is  a  form  of  putting  this  same  idea  which  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  more  just  and  equitable — ^that  is  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentation which  advocates  that  Parliament  should  be  made  the 
representative  of  claeses.  It  has  been  concisely  and  expressively 
put  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  in  these  terms : — '*  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  ^ngli^h  constitution  that  Parliament  should  be  a  mirror,  a 
representation  of  every  class :  not  according  to  heads,  not  according 
to  numbers,  but  according  to  everything  which  gives  wtight  and 
importance  in  the  world  without ;  so  that  the  various  classes  of  this 
country  may  be  heard,  and  their  views  expressed  fairly  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  without  the  possibility  of  any  one  class  outnumbering 
or  reducing  to  silence  all  the  other  classes  in  the  kingdom."  The 
theory,  thus  put,  sounds  fairly,  and  has  a  certain  sort  of  justification. 
But  when  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  terms  we  find  that  it 
difiers  but  slightly  from  the  plan  previously  mentioned.  A  class 
here  means  a  rank  or  order  of  persons  ranged  under  some  common 
denomination,  because  they  exhibit  certain  common  characteristics 
or  somewhat  similar  peculiarities.  JNow  the  nature  of  a  class  will 
be  determined  by  its  interests,  and  it  will  manifest  itself  chiefly  as 
the  advocate  and  defender  of  those  privileges,  powers,  and  rights 
which  confer  those  advantages  upon  it  through  which  it  exists  as  a 
class.  The  representation  of  classes  would  lead  to  the  organization 
of  interests,  and  the  setting  up  of  these  most  invidiously  one  against 
the  other. 

Men  engaged  in  public  life  almost  invariably  decry  *' party 
politics,"  and  yet  party  has  come  to  be  an  almost  inevitable  con- 
dition of  civic  activity.  Every  man  is  expected  to  link  himself  to 
some  party,  and  to  bind  himself  to  act  as  the  interests  of  that  party 
determine  in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  representation* 
whether  parliamentary  or  civic.  This  terms  a  great  evil  in  social 
life :  making  men  one-sided  and  imperfect,  destroying  many  of  the 
tender  and  beneficial  sympathies  of  human  intercourse,  and  intro- 
ducing conflict  and  contention  into  men's  heari»  and  hearths. 
Abstractly,  no  condemnation  that  can  bo  passed  on  party,  partizan- 
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ihip,  Ac.,  is  Toted  to  be  too  severe,  but  oonoretoly  and  in  prac- 
tice most  men  feel  it  necessary  to  accept  of  party  as  an  inevitable 
hiat  in  life,  and  to  tkrow  in  his  lot  witn  one  or  other  of  the  aotiye 
organiaations  by  which  parties  consolidate  themselves.  Though 
the  easenee  of  partisanship  is  a  passionate  attachmeot  founded  on 
an  Abstract  idea  come  to  by  reasoniag,  but  persistently  pursued  by 
habit  and  the  desire  to  preserve  one's  consistency ;  yet  few  of  the 
moat  remarkable  men  for  strength  of  mind  and  honesty  of  purpose 
concur  on  all  points  with  the  aims  and  sohemes  of  their  party. 
But  they  find  that,  in  the  long  run,  if  they  desire  to  see  their 
principles  written  on  the  statute-book  and  powerful  among  the 
people,  they  must  either  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  along  with 
thar  party,  or  abate  their  ambition. 

The  prerailing  reason  for  this  power  of  party  is,  that  in  practice 
we  selaom  have  the  choice  of  our  means,  seldom  even  of  our  ends. 
While  we  merely  reason  and  think,  we  can  discriminate  and  deter- 
mine with  some  degree  of  candour  and  moderation,  but  when  we 
act,  we  must  go  in  for  success,  and  this  without  much  consideration 
about  delicacy  of  achievement  or  sentimentality  about  the  method 
in  which  the  day  is  gained.  In  politics,  as  in  love  and  war,  all  is 
thought  to  be  fair— the  attainment  of  the  end  sanctifies  the  means, 
and  success  blots  out  every  stain.  But,  in  truth,  partisanship  is 
dass-interest  intensified  by  mutual  sympathy  and  efibrt ;  it  joins 
egotism  and  self-interest  with  class» claims  and  associative  esprit, 
and  it  brings  into  action  a  similar  mutuality  of  aspiration  to  that 
which  animates  an  army  when  brought  into  the  field  to  prove  its 
courage  and  its  prowess  by  its  success,  while  it  unfortunately  fre- 
quently also  excites  the  rage  of  personal  spleen  against  individual 
opponents,  such  as  is  unknosrn  in  any  other  warfare  than  in  politics 
and  the  contests  of  sects.  In  the  agitation  of  great  far-reaching 
prinoipleStpartizanahip  has  a  lar^e  true  field  of  operation,  but  when 
it  degenerates  into  paltry  contention  over  every  change  in  Beadledom 
and  Bumbledom,  or  into  squabbles  in  civic  councils  and  on  poor- 
law  .boards  about  the*'  mint,  anise,  and  eummin"  of  ordinary  life,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  it  is  absurd*  and 
becomes  prolific  of  eyil. 

It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  this  theory  that  the  nation  is,  in  fact,  an 
organized  community,  of  which  classes  are  not  only  the  recognised 
but  the  essential  parts.  **  The  several  classes  of  the  community  " 
is  not  a  mere  phrase  employed  for  convenience'  sake,  but  a  perti- 
nent expression  of  a  fact  in  soidal  life.  It  is  quite  correct  to  assert 
that  men  become  assorted,  graded,  and  classified  into  orders  or 
ranks  rising  above  each  other  in  social  estimation  and  prestige,  as 
well  as  privQege ;  yet  though  in  aoioal  life  the  personal  position  of 
each  member  of  society  may  be  easily  enough  fixed  in  a  practical 
and  rough  handed  way,  yet  if  we  were  compelled  to  defiae  an4 
express  theapeoific  characteristics  and  qualioeations  requisite  to 
eonstitute  membership  in  any  given  class,  it  would  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly diffifolt  to  manage.    Even  if  this  were  done,  boweyer, 
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^Iie  represeDtation  of  classes  would  not  be  brought  much  nearer  to 
a  practical  solution.  There  would  still  be  the  difficulty  of  allo- 
cating among  the  classes  a  fit  proportion  of  power  and  influence, 
while  in  reality  the  very  basis  of  the  proportions  were  shifting, 
changing,  and  unsteady.  In  social  life  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  constantly  passing  from  one  class  to  another — gaining  or 
lofling,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  this  it  is  in  Tain  to  attempt  to  stay, 
for  transition  is  vitality.  Besides,  such  a  plac  would  reduce  repre- 
sentation to  delegation,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Mere  commissioners  or  delegates  from  the  several  orders  or 
classes,  would  be  too  much  bound  to  act,  as  they  had  been  deputed 
to  do,  or  for  the  doing  of  which  they  had  been  entrusted  with  par- 
liamentary powers.  This  has  been  the  uniform  result  of  votes  by 
delegation;  free  discussion  is  a  mere  play  of  fireworks,  discre- 
tion IS  arrested,  and  supremacy  comes  at  last  to  be  attained  only  by 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  any  change,  or  to  be  destroyed  only  by 
coalitions  which  originate  in  intrigue,  and  often  end  in  the  smaller 
number,  by  factious  use  of  their  voting  power;  becoming,  in  reality, 
a  special  tribunate,  who,  swaying  from  side  to  side  as  their  special 
interests  are  affected,  secure  for  themselves  a  considerable  mono- 
poly of  power.  This  would  occur  as  the  natural  result  of  making 
politics  merely  a  balancing  of  the  interests  of  one  class,  or  coalition 
of  classes,  against  the  interests  of  any  other  class  or  set  of  classes. 
This  is,  in  fact,  to  set  the  .interests  of  classes  aboye  the  public 
good,  and  against  this  the  very  name  of  a  Commonwealth  forms  a 
sufficient  argument. 

There  is  still  another  form  in  which  the  theory  of  representation 
appears  to  offer  tangible  securities  for  proper,  just,  and  equitable 
parliamentary  government.  "  Government  by  party  "  has  acquired 
a  character  almost  amounting  to  sacredness  among  us.  Our  social 
organization  has  almost  formed  itself  upon  the  supposition  that  pro- 
gress by  antagonism  is  the  highest  ideal  of  statesmanship. 

Against  party  as  a  vigorous  and  effective  mode  of  conaucting  the 
advocacy  of  great  principles,  as  an  effective  agency  for  securing 
consideration  for  each  side  in  a  controversy,  wemive  nothing  to  say; 
it  is  the  form  in  which  opinion  is  transmuted  into  power ;  but  against 

Sarty  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  a  civil  war  of  classes  and  interests,  we 
ave  to  object  the  embitterment  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  annoy- 
ance it  occasions  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. The  inquisition  of  partv  is  its  shame,  if  not  its  condemnation : 
while  its  bitterness  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  a  party,  even  more 
so  than  a  corporation,  has  no  conscience.  Some  means  certainly 
require  to  be  taken  to  amend  the  envy,  malice,  and  uncharitable- 
ness  of  party  contests  for  parliamentary  representation,  and  all 
earnest  politicians  are  in  search  of  some  assuagement  of  the  war*- 
tactics  of  party.  To  this,  among  other  things,  we  owe  the  theory 
of  representation  based  upon  the  cry  *'  Measures,  not  men,"  whioh 
is,  that  Parliament  should  be  a  mirror,  or  representative  of  opinions. 
Upon  the  opinions  of  men  their  ultimate  welfare  depends,  and  hence 
it  is  important  that  just  principles  should  have  free  scope  to  operate 
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in  the  affirin  of  OoTernment.  All  stateBinanly  measures  depend 
npon  principles.  Principles  are  inductions  from  experience,  or  de- 
ductions from  accepted  truths,  and  are  the  gains  of  reasoning. 
They  therefore  depend  on  thought,  on  thought  devoted  to  the  ap- 
fKfftioning  of  things,  so  as  to  make  them  tend,  in  the  greatest  pos- 
siUe  degree,  to  the  common  good. 

Measures  are  the  practical  proposals  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
effect  the  well-being  of  the  community.  The  measures  proposed 
for  the  effecting  of  an  end  may  be  diverse,  and  yet  not  such  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  put  in  direct  antagonism  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  exigencies  of  party  re(]^uire.  "  Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies 
error;  truth  is  one  and  admits  of  no  degrees."  "  This  principle," 
u  Lord  Macaulay  has  observed,  "  holds  good  only  in  abstract  rea- 
loniDgs,"  and  is  inapplicable  to  remedial  measures,  political  propo- 
sals, and  social  ameliorations.  All  political  problems  are  intricate 
and  involved,  because  the  number  of  things  to  be  guarded  against, 
as  well  as  those  sought  to  be  gained,  require  to  be  kept  in  view.  A 
solution  may  be  sought,  either  by  restraint  or  constraint,  persua- 
sion or  dissuasion.  Bir  G.  C.  Lewis  thinks,  "the  politician  has  in 
general  a  wide  discretion,  and  a  choice  of  numerous  courses,"  .  .  . 
"a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  practical  ssgacity  and  inventive 
resource;"  and  that  "it is  in  weighing  and  comparing  these  ahem- 
atrre  courses, — in  [recommending  one  for  adoption, — in  attacking 
one  which  has  been  preferred  by  others,  or  in  aefending  one  which 
has  been  condemned  by  others,  that  deliberative  oratory  consists. 
If  the  debates  of  a  deliberative  assembly  upon  any  legislative  or 
other  practical  question  are  examined,  it  wiu  be  found  that  they 
iBTariably  consist  in  the  comparison  of  alternative  courses,  and  in 
the  preference  or  rejection  of  some  of  them." 

Prom  this  point  of  view  it  seems  plain  thar,  though  the  legislative 
problem  to  be  solved  may  be  advantageously  determinea  by  the 
electors,  the  calling  upon  them  to  determine  on  the  plan,  scheme, 
srrangement,  contrivance,  mode,  means,  or  adaptation  by  which  the 
end  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  to  require  them  to  undertake  the 
Sanctions  of  deliberation,  and  to  determine  the  very  matter  which 
A  representative  legislature  is  called  together  to  consider,  namely, 
by  which,  of  a  number  of  alternatives,  any  given  legislative  pro- 
blem may  be  best  solved,  giving  due  weight  to  the  state  of  the  law 
at  the  time,  the  habits,  customs,  humours,  character,  opinions,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  community  over  which  the  enactment 
prescribed  is  to  have  force.  The  cry  of  "  Measures,  not  men," 
therefore,  where  it  is  not  fallacious,  carries  us  back  to  the  former 
idea  that  **  Grovemment  by  party  "  is  best,  or  must  lead  us  forward 
to  the  thought,  Grovemment  ought  to  be  the  mirror  of  opinion. 
The  fallacy  of  the  proposal  that  "  measures,  not  men,"  should  de- 
ode  the  kind  of  representative  selected,  is  that  either  it  ignores 
Parliament  as  a  deliberative  body,  and  reduces  it  merely  to  an 
*SMBibly  of  delegates,  or  it  leads  to  the  deceptive  notion  that  mea- 
ivres  must  be  opposed  in  spirit  because  they  are  diverse  in  form. 
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It  is,  however,  the  right  of  the  natioa  to  initiate  the  problem,  it  is 
the  task  of  the  etateaman  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  means 
of  solviug  aright  the  de&ire  of  the  peof^e. 

In  the  actual  management  or  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  there  is  usually  so  great  a  number  of  principles  in  operation, 
the  poise  and  counterpoise  of  circumstance  and  event,  the  conour- 
ronoe  or  oounteraotion  of  interests,  and  so  great  an  intermixture  of 
design  and  accident,  that  careful  deliberation  and  the  diligent  scru- 
tiny of  the  best  minds  are  required  to  see  that  assumptions  and 
realities  are  not  confounded,  and  to  provide,  by  the  juaicious  in- 
vestigation of  actuality,  and  the  skilful  interpretation  of  theory,  the 
best  political  resource  possible  in  each  exigency  of  the  state.  The 
determination  of  the  ti$easures  belongs  to  legislation,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  men  belongs  to  representation. 

But  is  not  the  representation  of  opinion  a  most  desirable  requi- 
site in  a  properly  organized  FurliamentP    Most  assuredly  it  is. 
Representation  is,  in  reality,  the  organization  of  opinion,  and  legis- 
lation is  the  art  and  science  of  making  opinion  effective  towards  the 
ends  aimed  at  in  go?ernment.    Opinion  is  a  very  '*  Aovereign  mis- 
tress of  effects,"  but  though  she  merits  the  characterization  of 
Shakspere,  she  is  not  quite  what  Byron  calls  her,  **  an  omnipotence." 
The  field  of  opinion  is  indemonstrable  thought.    It  covers  a  large 
portion  of  the  sphere  of  practical  statesmanship.    It  sadly  requires 
organization.     The  press,  it  U  said,  not  only  diffuses  b^it  contuses 
it.     Opinion  is  usually  applied  to  the  subject  of  belief,  the  matter 
or  proposition  to  which  the  mind  has  given  its  assent.    Otrer  men's 
opinions  it  is  well  known  that  a  man's  inclinations  exert  great 
power.    Interests,  prejudices,  associations,  ideas,  sectarian  predis- 
positions and  party  spirit  have  each  a  powerful  influence  over  not 
only  the  formation,  but  the  realization  of  opinion.    However,  an 
opinion  ought  to  signify  a  distinct  preference  for  some  principle  to 
which  the  mind  has  given  mature  consideration,  although  for  that 
principle  it  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  infallible  and  indu- 
bita<>le  proof,  such  as  would  amount  to  definite  demonstration. 
Opinion  implies  debatability,   everything  debatable  requires  and 
should  receive  due  deliberation,  and  thereiore  the  representation  of 
opinions  would  imply  that  free,  impartial,  and  unfettered  debate, 
ahould  be  engaged  in  by  those  chosen  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  several  opinions  entertained  by  those  who  elect  the  deliberative 
assembly  of  the  notables,  to  whom  the  decision  of  such  matters 
has  been  assigned.    But  opinions  are  discreet,  while  representation 
must  be  concrete :  so  that  a  balance  of  opinions  woula  require  to 
be  made  be  lore  a  choice  of  a  representative  could  be  undertaken. 
This  throws  us  back  upon  interest,  party,  or  measures,  or  it  throws 
us  forward  to  a  further  form,  the  representation  of  intelligence. 

Intelligence  ought  to  be  the  formative  agency  in  regard  to  opin- 
ion, but  we  know  for  a  fact  that  interest  and  education  have  a 
much  larger  share  than  anything  else  in  the  formation  of  the  opin- 
ions of  men  in  general.    Besides,  opinions  are  much  leas  frequently 
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aGir-a-dajs  formed  by  than  for  men.  The  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  and  spread  of  opinion  through  the  press  is  now  very 
complete.  Men  can  so  easily  buy  their  opinions  ready  made,  that 
it  is  almost  waste  of  time  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  forming  them. 
This  is  a  growing  eyil ;  an  evil  which  the  press  diligently  fosters  by 
its  claim  to  be  the  fourth  estate.  For  how  many  people  is  it  really 
true  that  a  few  leading  journalists  supply  opinions  periodically, 
which  are  accepted  and  employed  as  their  own,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  they  use  the  milk  they  take  in  their  tea  or  coffee,  as  an  article 
ordered,  botight,.and  paid  for,  therefore  justly  theirs,  fiut  to  talk 
of  the  representation  of  opinions  come  to  on  these  terms  and  in  such 
a  way,  is  to  ask  the  eelection  or  election  of  an  oligarchy  of  political 
men  of  letters,  and  would  end,  in  the  ultimate,  in  a  government  by 
journalists.  Opinions  are  really  valuable  when  they  are  entertained 
and  felt,  not  when  they  are  only  accepted  and  maintained ;  and  they 
can  only  be  properly  ieit  the  value  of  when  they  have  been  thought 
out  after  mature  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  each  case.  Opinion,  as  the  result  of  thought,  is  valuable; 
but  opinion  accepted  through  faith  in  a  journalist  is,  for  representa- 
tive purposes,  quite  worthless. 

Do  we  object,  then,  to  the  representation  of  intelligence  P  Nay ! 
we  heartily  approve  of  it,  provided  it  be  the  intelligence  of  the 
elector.  Liet  political  education  be  proceeded  with  to  the  utmost ; 
but  see  that  it  is  education — thought  led  out,  not  instruction — 
opinion  dictated.    Intelligence  is  beneficial,  whether  interest,  class, 

erty,  opinion,  or  person  is  to  be  the  ground  of  representation, 
telligent  choice  is  always  better  than  unintelligent  choice;  but 
mere  intelligence,  as  intelligence,  has  no  special  claim  to  repre- 
sentation which  could  not  be  equally  properly  asserted  as  the  right 
of  morality,  industry,  property,  &c.  Human  beings  are  so  inti- 
mately knit  together  in  a  community,  that  every  quality  and 
characteristic  of  those  who  are  to  have  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  the  legislative  assembly  is  important,  and  the  higher  these  can 
be  raised,  so  much  the  better,  in  general,  for  the  class  of  repre- 
sentatives likely  to  be  chosen.  If  intelligence  alone  were  the 
characteristic  required  in  Parliament,  perhaps  it  might  have  a 
casting  force  in  the  settlement  of  who  should  be  the  electors  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  fiut  the  best  possible  Parliament  is 
that  in  which  the  highest  human  characteristics  are  all  fairly  and 
proportionately  found;  for  "Power  hath  no  long  being  but  in 
worth."  fiut  even  the  best  possible  Parliament  would  not  fulfil 
the  requireoients  of  philosophical  politics  unless  the  modes,  forces, 
numbers,  and  qualifications  of  the  electors  are  wisely  settled.  J. 
A.  Froude  has  very  pertinently  said  on  this  subject : — 

"  No  one  seriously  supposes  that  popular  suffrage  gives  us  a  wiser  Parlia- 
ment than  we  used  to  have.  Under  the  rotten  borough  system  Parliament 
was  notoriously  a  far  belter  school  of  statesmanship  than  it  is  or  ever  can  be 
where  the  merits  of  candidates  have  first  to  be  recognised  by  oonstitoflaDusies. 
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The  rotten  borongh  syetem  fell,  not  because  it  was  bad  in  itself,  but 
because  it  was  abused  to  maintain  injustice — to  enrich  the  aristocracy  and 
the  landowners  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  We  do  not  look  for  a  higher 
roorality  in  the  classes  whom  we  have  admitted  to  power ;  we  expect  them 
only  to  be  sharp  enough  to  understand  their  own  concerns.  We  insist 
that  each  interest  shall  be  represented,  and  we  anticipate  from  the  equipoise 
the  utmost  attainable  amount  of  justice." — Ftoiei's  Magazine^  Deo,^  1870. 

It  appears  in  all  disciusions  regarding  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion, not  only  that  in  that  form  of  legislation  we  Lave  found  the 
crown  and  top  of  goTemmental  perfection,  but  also  that  the  repre- 
sentative system  so  embodied  is  the  one  only  type  of  legis- 
lative saperintendence  now  possible.  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
a  proper  consideration  of  the  purpose  aimed  at  in  representative 
legislation  may  lead  us  to  see  some  means  of  improving  representa- 
tion in  itself,  and  also  Parliamentary  representation  as  its  highest 
and  ultimate  form.  And  the  object  in  view  in  the  composition  of 
this  paper  as  a  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  politics  is  to 
suggest  a  graded  representation  such  as  would,  in  our  opinion, 
secure  a  higher  and  oetter  form  of  legislature  than  the  common 
form  of  Parliament  adniits. 

It  has  been  seen  by  the  reader  that  there  are  in  all  the  proposals 
for  regulating  representation  a  proportion  of  truth  as  well  as  an 
alloy  of  error.  We  have  expressed  m  as  brief  a  form  as  we  could 
the  considerations  advanced  in  favour  of  and  against  the  various 
measures  of  representation  proposed,  and  we  now  desire  to  gain 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  few  observations  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  representation  which  shall  lead  us  to  indicate  a  possible 
advancement  in  legislative  activity,  which  may  combine  a  good 
many  of  the  best  suggestions  made,  and  yet  eliminate  a  good  many 
of  the  objections  taken  to  them  individually. 

Should  any  one  care  to  charge  the  writer  with  presumption  in 
venturing  to  imagine  that  any  proposal  he  can  make  could  bo  such 
as  might  improve  the  time-honoured  institutions  of  our  ancestors, 
he  shall  not  feel  careful  to  answer  in  that  matter.  J.  S.  Mill  has 
asserted  that  "  to  inquire  into  the  best  form  of  government  in  the 
abstract  (as  it  is  caUed)  is  not  a  chimerical,  but  a  highly  practical 
employment  of  scientific  intellect;  and  to  introduce  into  any 
country  the  best  institutions  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  that 
country,  are  capable  of,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  fulfillinfj^  the  con- 
ditions, is  one  of  the  most  rational  objects  to  which  practical  effort 
can  address  itself."  Fortified  by  such  a  statement,  we  may  endea- 
vour to  suggest,  even  in  the  face  of  a  protest  against  the  writer's 
likelihood  of  success. 

Legislation  is  the  organization  of  opinion;  but  opinion  in  its 
earliest  form  is  only  the  suggestion  of  some  mind  which  has  been 
arrested  by  a  thought,  and  has  given  it  such  consideration  as  a 
single  mind  is  able.  Thereafter  agitation  fans  the  intellect  of 
others  into  reflection  on  it  and  discussion  of  it.    When  debate  has 
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tested  the  ari^nments  for  and  against  it,  the  suggestion  has  made 
^ood  its  right  to  the  general  consideration  of  those  who  are 
uterested  in  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  effecting 
what  is  desired.  Men  plead  for  it,  advocate  it,  ask  legislation  on 
it,  and  ultimately  attam  what  thej  require — in  so  far  as  it  is 
practical. 

Parliament  has  hitherto  been  too  much  employed  upon  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  initiation  and  the  discussion  of  opinion — ^not 
fairly  fitted  by  popular  debate  for  legislative  decision.  Crotchets 
sre  persistently  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  legislature  and 
forced  into  debate,  often  interfering  with  the  progress  of  public 
basinesSy  and  damaging  most  seriously  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity. On  this  account  eyery  session  is  oyerburdened  with 
abortiye  schemes  for  accomplishing  objects  which,  however  good  in 
themaelyes,  have  not  been  ripened  by  discussion  for  legislation  that 
can  be  effective  by  being  acceptable.  This  arises,  we  believe,  &om 
a  miaconception  of  both  people  and  parliament  of  the  conditions  of 
representative  government.  S.epresentative  legislation  gives  the 
force  of  law  to  those  opinions  which  have  acquired  an  active  power 
over  the  minds  of  men.  It  does  not  make,  but  it  enacts  laws.  Its 
condition  ie,  let  that  be  law  which  the  people  wishes  and  wills.  The 
senator  who  strives  to  run  his  own  idea  into  a  law  by  pressing  it  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  forcing  or  quirking  it  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  may  have  his  name  associated  with  the  bul,  but 
will  most  probably  only  add  to  the  number  of  still-born  acts  or 
effete  measures ;  for — 

*'  The  laws  live  only  where  the  law  doth  breed 
Obedience  to  the  works  it  binds  us  to." 

Foree  cannot  bind  a  free  people  when  opinion  does  not  sanction  the 
decree  which  the  law-makers  may  issue.  Legislation  is  public 
opinion  legalized. 

If  we  consider  this  aright,  then  we  shall  see  that  the  sifting,  test- 
ing, agitation,  debating,  and  consideration  of  opinions  ought  only, 
or  at  least  mainly,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  national  legis- 
lature when  they  have  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  to  be  matters  of  national  concern  :  have,  in  short,  at- 
tained the  legislatable  state.  Parliament  ought  to  be  the  one  ruling 
power  and  finsl  depository  of  decision  after  due  argumentation  ou 
such  subjects  as  come  before  it,  as  having  a  prima  facte  claim  to 
national  consideration  in  consequence  of  the  general  acceptance  of 
it  as  a  conviction  by  those  who  are  concerned  in  regard  to  it ;  in 
other  words,  Parliament  ought  to  be  an  aristocracy  of  thinkers 
trained  to  consider  all  questions  from  a  national  point  of  view; 
proved  to  be  possessed  of  energy  of  mind  and  excellence  of  cha- 
racter, and  empowered  to  decide  as  a  final  and  ultimate  tribunal 
on  the  matters  proposed,  suggested,  advanced,  or  desired  by  the 
people,  and  to  sanction  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  community 
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whatever  was-  found  after  due  deliberation  most  likely  to  condaoe 
to  the  general  good.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  fix,  determine, 
and  propose  the  ends  of  legislation ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  repre- 
sentative legislation  to  deTise  the  means,  arrange  the  mode,  and 
put  into  a  practical  form  the  processes  by  which  the  required  end 
may  be  most  fully  and  efi^ctively  accomplished. 

J£  the  doctrine  is  accepted  that  publio  opinion  is  the  initiator  and 
determiner  of  legislation,  it  should  follow  as  a  consequence  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  a  community  to  encourage,  develop,  and  maintain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  activity,  originality,  reflectiveness, 
and  intelligence  on  civilization  snd  the  means  of  bringing  its  bless- 
ings more  closely  homewards  to  the  multitudes.  This  the  difiPusion 
of  the  press  may  secure  for  us :  but  we  require,  beside  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  to  provide  the  agitation  of  new  suggestions,  and  to 
induce  the  proper  disciission  of  them.  Irresponsible  debate,  how- 
ever, seldom  results  in  considerate  discussion ;  and  hence  it  is 
desirable,  for  the  proper  sifting  of  opinion,  that  legal  and  proper 
means  should  be  anorded  for  bringing  every  suggestion  made  under 
the  distinct  investigation  of  some  body  corporate,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  examine  them ;  so  that,  having  passed  the  ordeal  of 
considerate  discussion,  it  might  take  its  place  among  those  pro- 
posals on  which  legislation  might  be  aesirable.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  a  free  press  as  the  organ  of  suggestive,  reflective,  and 
aggressive  thought,  we  suggest  the  legal  incorporation  and  national- 
ization of  the  main  interests  in  civic  and  social  life.  If  a  repre- 
sentative form  were  bestowed  on  chambers  of  commerce ;  sherink  of 
counties  and  convenors  of  boroughs ;  agricultural  associations ;  asso- 
ciations of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  educational  boards ;  trades 
unions ;  road  trustees ;  trustees  on  charities,  &c.,  professional  incor- 

S orations,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  teachers,  <&c.,  whose 
uty  it  should  be  to  filter  and  arrange  opinion,  and  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  oversight  and  regtdation  of  sdl  practical  proposi- 
tions regarding  possible  legislation,  we  should  have  a  complete  and* 
economical  system  of  testing  and  sifting  opinions,  and  also  a  series 
of  assemblies  of  first  resort  for  all  proposals  affecting  other  interests 
than  those  which  are  purely  national.  As  each  number  of  each  of 
these  associative  institutes  for  the  considerate  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  specific  interests  in  the  nation  would  have  a  vote  in  regard 
to  that  mterest  which  he  had  a  proper  right  to  represent,  this  would 
at  once  secure  the  representation  of  interests  and  opinions,  but 
would  also  provide  in  reality  an  unobjectionable  cumulative  vote : 
for  one  person  nright  be  member  of  such  a  number  of  these  legalized 
associations  as  he  might  have  claims  to  regard  in  as  being  informed 
on  and  interested  in  the  matters  brought  before  them.  In  this  way, 
too,  we  might  provide  for  the  representation  of  minorities ;  for  we 
might  empower  the  statutory  and  legal  meetings  of  such  asseoia- 
tions  to  appoint — if  the  majority  in  favour  of  a  matter  did  not 
exceed  two-thirdsof  the  entire  number  of  voters  present — three 
members  in  behalf  of  the  majority  and  two  on  behalf  of  the  minority' 
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to' plead  the  malter  in  the  pnmetne  of  tho'lo^islatire  Parliament  in 
the  fom  of  petitioners  for  and  petitioners  against  the  proposal 
brmight  under  the  notice  of  the  Houses'^of  course  at  the  bar  of  the 
representative  assembly. 

Our  philosophy  of  a  representative  lef^islature  would,  in  short, 
lead  to  a  liadical  and  yet  a  Conserratiye  reform  of  our  Parlia* 
mentarr  institutions.  It  would,  ss  a  ^preliminary,  organize  the 
ri^i^ht  of  petition  and  economize  the  duty  of  the  national  assembly. 
If  our  proposal  should  commend  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
thinkers,  it  might  be  summarized  thus : — 

The  Crown  should  be  officially  executive  in  all  national  afikirs, 
and  the  source  of  honour. 

The  CabiTtet  should  be  administrative  of  all  the  decrees  of  the 
Crown  and  the  determinations  of  the  people :  maintainers  of  the 
common  weal  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Mouse  of  Lords  should  possess  a  judicative  power  as  to  wha$ 
had  been  decided — as  (I)  the  conservators  of  what  is  f  and  (2) 
mterpreters  of  what  has  been  decided,  their  i\inctions  being,  mainly 
judicial. 

The  Mouse  of  Commons  should  be  the  grand  jury  of  the  nation, 
to  consider  and  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  the  Crown  as  charged 
with  executive  functions,  and  therefore  demanding  counsel,  sup- 
plies, and  support :  on  the  Conservative  policy  of  the  nobles  as 
representatives  of  the  order  and  honours  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  on  the  innorative  policy  of  the  people  as  the  suggestors  of  fresh 
legislation  for  the  security  and  progress  of  the  several  interests  of 
the  community  as  advocated  by  those  minor  incorporations  charged 
with  the  investigation  and  consideration  of  specific  proposals  for 
the  promotion  of  the  national  welfare. 

According  to  our  nroposal  a  double  universal  sufirage  would  be 
possible-^a  vote,  unaer  whatever  conditions  may  be  requisite,  for  a 
member  of  Parliament ;  and  a  vote  in  one  or  other,  at  least,  of 
these  associations  for  the  preliminary  consideration  of  the  plausi- 
bility of  opinions  which  would  then  be  legalized,  with  due  rights 
and  under  proper  regulations.  Parties  having  claims  to  admission 
into  several  of  these  would  virtually  obtain  a  cumulative  vote,  and 
the  representation  of  interests  would  be  secured  by  the  legalization 
of  these  corporations  as  representatives  of  opinion.  These  would 
also  in  effect  render  unnecessary,  in  most  instances,  royal  commis- 
•ions  and  special  committees  of  investigation,  as  they  would  in 
general  bring  up  in  their  resolutions  argued  or  reasoned  sug- 
nttions,  to  which  the  proofs,  tested  by  discussion,  relied  on  wouia 
be  appended :  while  the  permission  accorded  to  any  large  minority 
to  bring  forward  its  views  under  the  ablest  advocacy  would  secure 
the  rights  of  the  smaller  number  from  being  overpowered  and  set 
aside. 

Parliament  freed  from  all  the  toil  of  agitation,  and  having  only  to 
deal  with  substantive  proposals,  would  have  a  higher  and  nobler  role 
in  the  community.    Localism  would  have  fair  and  considerate 
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treatment,  centralism  would  be  avoided,  the  widest  possible  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  experiment  and  experience.  Opinion 
would  be  thoroughly  represented,  and  yet  the  State  would  be  pro- 
tected from  unwi«e  innovations  by  the  final  power  of  decision 
lodged  in  the  Parliamentary  legislature.  Parliament  would  then 
deid,  not  with  the  raw  material  of  opinion,  but  with  opinion  teated, 
sifted,  reasonable  and  reasoned,  brought  before  it  in  definite  form 
and  with  distinct  attestation  of  the  power  it  has  obtained  over  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  amount  of  responsible  representative  intellect 
which  had  subscribed  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  proposali>. 
Representation  would  become  a  complete  and  perfect  form  of  life, 
rismg  from  the  Board  of  Gusrdians,  the  School  Board,  and  the 
Burghal  Vestry ;  from  the  Boad  Trust  and  the  Countv  Bate  Com- 
missioners; from  the  social,  statistical,  and  scientific  societies; 
from  the  incorporated  interests  of  the  Universities ;  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Surgeons'  Hall ;  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  trades  union  to  the  people's  Parlia- 
ment— to  whom  the  sway  of  all  imperial  interests  and  concerns  is 
entrusted.  Through  all  these  again  the  administrative  infiuenoe 
could  be  passed  to  the  great  economy  of  agencies  and  costs,  and  yet 
with  mucn  increase  of  effectiveness.  Thus  there  could  be  con- 
joined the  most  efficient  and  thorough  local  self-government  and 
the  most  complete  legislative  control ;  and  the  circulation  of  opinion 
would,  like  that  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body,  take  its  course 
through  the  body  corporate  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  all 
England  thrill  and  act  with  oneness  of  pulse  and  life,  so  that 
citizenship  would  be  compacted  into  true  civilization. 


*'Pbotiu8;  OB,  Wb  ABE  Hebb  akd  vot  Hbbb." — "A  large  and 
handsome  box  like  a  huge  sentiy-box,  on  wheels,  and  raited  from  the  floor, 
so  that  the  spectators  could  see  under  and  over  and  all  around  it,  is  wheeled 
on  to  the  platform.  On  being  opened,  it  appeared  to  be  well  lighted  from 
the  top  by  an  ordinary  railway  carriage  lamp,  and,  of  course,  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  empty.  The  assistant  being  now  inrited  to  enter  the  box,  th« 
door  is  closed  and  locked,  and  after  a  few  minutes  have  elapsed  is  re-opened, 
when  a  skeleton  appeared  to  be  standing  in  the  very  place  where  the  iiriog 
being  had  been  formerly  observed.  Again  the  door  is  dosed,  and  next  time 
it  is  opened  the  skeleton  has  vanished,  and  the  assistant  walks  out  of  the 
box  with  a  carpet  bag.  .  .  .  This  illusion  is  produced  by  two  plain 
silvered  mirrors  folding  into  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  when  open  forming 
together  an  angle  of  45".  The  mirrors  when  open,  reflect  the  two  sides  of 
the  box,  and,  as  already  explained,  they  appear  behind  the  mirrors,  and 
cause  the  spectator  to  suppose  that  he  is  looking  at  an  empty  box.  In  the 
angle  formed  by  the  mirrors  the  skeleton  is  concealed,  and  brought  out 
when  required,  and  in  the  same  place  the  assistant  and  lecturer  are  alter- 
nately hidden.  Thus  a  box  can  be  constructed  in  which  the  most  elaborate 
tncks  of  the  Davenport  brothers  may  be  performed.*' — J.  H.  Pbfpsb. 
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18  THEEE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE  IN  THE  8CEIP- 
TUEES  TO  WABBANT  BELIEF  IN  THE  GODHEAD 
OF  JESUS  CHBIST  P 

AFFIBMATIYB  ARTICLE. — I. 

"Dm  oontroTenies,  practical  and  Bpeoalati^e,  which  are  agitating  the 
rdigioafl  thought  of  our  own  country,  and  of  all  Christendom,  are  so 
numerous,  so  Tsst,  and  so  intricate,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine 
with  any  confidence  what  are  the  topics  which  hare  the  most  urgent  claim 
on  attention.  .  .  .  This,  this  is  the  real  issue  of  the  fight, — Is  Chris- 
tendom to  beliere  in  Christ  any  longer  or  no  ?  It  is  a  battle  in  which 
srerything  is  to  be  lost  or  won.  It  is  not  a  theory  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
which  is  in  danger,  it  is  not  a  theological  system,  it  is  not  a  creed,  it  is  not 
^  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  but  the  claim  of  Christ  himself  to  be  the 
Son  of  Qod  and  the  Sayiour  of  mankind.  .  .  .  It  is  a  controversy, 
not  for  theologians  merely,  but  for  every  man  who  has  seen  the  face  of 
Christ,  and  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  His  power  and  glory.  .  .  . 
Christ  is  the  Prince,  and  Christ  is  the  Saviour  ot  the  human  race.  .  •  . 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh."—**  Christ  and  the  CotUrovernM  of  CkmUndom^'* 

Ths  question,  What  do  the  Scriptures  warrant  ns  to  belieye  P  must 
tt  all  times  be  of  importance,  specially  so  when  the  inquiry  relates 
to  so  fundamental  a  doctrine  as  that  of  "  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ."  We  desire  to  approach  this  important  subject  with  the 
deepest  attention,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  consider,  first,  some  Scrip- 
tares  that  positively  assert  that  Christ  is  God.  The  apostle  John 
commences  his  Gospel  in  these  terms,  '*  In  the  beginnmg  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God  " 
(John  L  1).  In  ver.  14  of  the  same  chapter  we  have  proof  that 
by  '*  the  Word,"  John  denotes  a  Being  who  had  not  always  been 
human  or  a  partaker  of  flesh,  as  he  in  this  verse  speaks  of  *'  the 
Word  "  being  "  made  flesh,"  showing  that  He  was  "  the  Word  " 
before  He  was  made  flesh.  Will  our  opponents  maintain  that  no 
being  was  ever  made  flesh  after  having  had  an  existence  without 
flesh,  and  thus  give  a  positive  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures  P  If 
they  admit  that  some  being  has  been  made  flesh  who  existed  before 
He  was  made  flesh,  can  they  show  that  this  being  was  not  Jesus 
Christ?  and  if  thej  admit  that  the  person  spoken  of  in  John  i.  1  is 
Jesus  Christ,  bow  can  they  avoid  the  admission  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God  ?  In  Bom.  ix.  5  we  have  this  positive  sfBrmation  concern- 
ing Christ, — *•  Who  is  over  all,  Qod  blessed  for  ever."  In  Acts  xx 
we  hare  an  account  of  the  farewell  taken  by  Paul  of  the  elders  of 
1871.  c 
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tlie  Church  afc  Ephesos.    In  yer.  28  of  that  chapter  we  have  the 
declaration  of  the  inspired  apostle  that  Ood  has  purchased  His 
Church  with  His  own  blood.    Now  the  purchase  or  redemption  of 
the  Church  is  continually  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  blood  (Bom.  iii.  24,  25  ;  Ephes.  i.  7  ;  Heb.  ix.  12  ;  1  Pet.  i. 
18, 19).   Then  as  it  is  Jesus  Cbrist  who  purchased  the  Church,  and 
as  He  who  purchased  the  Church  with  His  own  blood  is  God,  it 
fallows  that  Jesoa  Christ  is  Qod,    In  the  Erst  chapter  of  his  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  Paul  bears  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ  such  a  testi- 
mony as  cannot  be  refuted.    In  this  sublime  chapter  Paul  first 
declares  that  the  Son  of  God — by  which  expression,  "  the  Son  of 
God,'*  Jeeus  Christ  is  evidently  designed,  as  will  appear  from  refer- 
enee  to  1  John  t.  6,  20 — ^is  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  His  person.    But  is  any  mere  creature — however 
c^lorious — the  brightness  of  God's  glory,  the  express  image  of  His 
person  P    Are  not  frailty  and  liability  to  change  essential  qualities 
of  all  creatures  P    Were  not  devils  once  holy  angels  P    How  then 
can  any  mere  creature  be  the  express  image  of  God  when  he  is  not 
posfessed  of  G^d's  essential  immutability  and  holiness  P    It  follows 
ttiat  He  who  is  the  express  image  of  God  is  Himself  God,  there- 
fore Jeswk  Christ  is  God.    After  this,  Paul  declares  that  God  said 
of  His  Son,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him."    The  Scrip- 
tures repeatedly  declare  that  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  that  He 
stringently  forbids  and  severely  punishes  idolatry.    And  would  a 
God  who  is  jealous  of  His  honour,  and  who  vigorously  forbids  and 
severely  punishes  idolatry,  either  command  or  allow  any  of  Hia 
creatures  to  give  to  any  other  mere  creature  the  worship  which  is 
due  only  to  Grod  P  He  of  whom  God  said,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  Him,"  must  be  God,  therefore  Jesus  Christ  is  God.     Yet 
farther,  Paul  quotes  P«a.  xlv.  6,  and  declares  that  this  language  w 
addressed  by  God  to  His  Son.    Here  God  says  to  His  Son,  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."    Here  God  himself  declares 
tliat  His  Son  is  Ood,  therefore  all  who  dispute  that  position  oppose 
the  very  words  of  God.    In  1  John  v.  20  we  have  another  posi- 
tive assertion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  true  God,**  and  in  Phil.  ii. 
6  we   read  of  Jesus  Christ,  '*who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."    iN'ow,  as  Christ  was 
^'  in  the  form  of  God,"  must  He  not  be  God  P    If  this  be  disputed, 
then  it  follows  that  though  Christ  is  said  in  the  next  two  verses  to 
take  upon  Himself  "  the  form  of  a  servant,"  and  to  be  "  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,"  we  are  not  to  understand  that  He  was  really 
either  a  servant  or  a  man.    But  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  taken 
upon  Him  "  the  form  of  a  servant,"  it  signifies  that  He  was  really  a 
•(riv'ant — not  that  He  resembled  a  servant  without  actually  beinj; 
one ;  and  when  He  is  said  to  have  been  "  found  in  fashion  as   a 
man,"  it  signifies  that  He  was  really  a  man — which  our  oppo- 
aenta  will  admit  thai  He  was-^-not  that  He  resembled  a  man  with- 
out actually  being  one ;  in  a  similar  manner  therefore,  when  He  is 
said  to  be  "  in  the  form  of  God,"  it  signifies  that  He  was  really 
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God,  not  that  He  merely  reoembled  Qod«  withoat  beiBjj^  atofittallT 
Qod ;  and  therefore  He  "  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  wita. 
God."  To  declare  Himself  to  be  eaual  with  God  wae  no  robbert; 
of  God*8  ^lory,  as  Satan  and  oar  hrst  parents  attempted  to  rob 
Him.  Isaiah  ix.  6  clearly  shows  that  some  child  who  was  as  yet  to 
be  bora  would  be  "  the  Mighty  God/*  and  we  believe  that  the 
prophecy  contained  in  this  and  the  following  verse  is  so  disorimi- 
natmg,  diistinct,  and  perspicuous,  and  so  fully  in  agreement  with 
the  rest  of  the  Scripture  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  that 
every  unprejudiced  mind  wiU  admit  that  it  refers  to  Him,  There* 
fore  Jesus  Christ  is  **  the  Mighty  €hd,'*  When  Christ  after  His 
resurrection  revealed  Himself  to  Thomas,  that  disciple  said  imto 
Him,  **  My  Lord  and  my  God  "  (John  xz.  28).  Was  Thomas  mis- 
taken or  deceived  when  he  addressed  Christ  as  hts  Qodf  Are  onr 
new  lights  who  deny  '*  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ "  more  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  real  character  of  Jesus  Cbrist  than  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles  was  P  Will  any  of  them  haye  the  boldness 
to  ayow  that  they  are  P  They  must  either  maintain  that  an  apostle 
knew  not  Christ's  real  character,  or  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 
In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  Paul  declares  that  "  Ood  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh."  What  is  further  said  in  the  same  verse  of  Him  who  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  accords  with  the  Scripture  testimony  concern- 
ing none  but  Jesus  Christ ;  as  that  He  was  "  seen  of  angels,"  as 
Christ  was  at  His  birth ;  after  His  temptations  by  Satan,  when  they 
ministered  unto  Him ;  in  His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  when  an  angel 
ministered  unto  Him;  at  His  resurrection,  when  they  rolled 
the  stone  from  the  sepulchre ;  and  at  His  ascensioD,  when  they 
attended  Him  to  heaven  in  triumph.  As  also  that  He  was 
"  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,"  as  we  Know  Christ  was  and  still  is. 
And  further,  that  He  was  "  believed  on  in  the  world/'  as  Christ 
wu  and  still  is,  and  that  He  was  "  received  up  into  glory,"  as  Christ 
was  at  His  ascension.  If  then,  as  we  believe,  tfab  scripture 
refers  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  follows  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

The  scriptures  which  we  have  quoted  sufficiently  and  irrefoahibly 
prove  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  further  testimony  is 
re«lly  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  that  important  aoe- 
tiine. 

But  our  quiver  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

Secondly.  We  desire  to  bring  before  our  readers  some  seriptures 
which,  by  declaring  Christ  to  have  performed  such  acts  as  none  but 
Crod  can  perform,  and  to  possess  a  dignity  which  none  but  God 
partakes  of,  clearly  show  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  Co),  i.  16, 17, 
ascribes  to  Jesua  Christ  both  creative  and  preserving  power,  asr 
well  as  priority  and  pre-eminence  above  all.  This  sctipture  uxi- 
Qualifledly  aaserts  that  hy  Christ  as  well  9a  for  Chrisft  were  all 
tilings  created.  But  who  besides  God  can  create?  Can  a  mere 
mature  bring  into  existence  so  much  as  a  grain  of  dust,  or  a  par- 
ticle of  vapour  ?  He  cannot  even  destroy  one  particle  of  matter. 
While  man  makes  an  almost  boundless  variety  of  articles,  all  the 
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materiali  with  whieh  he  works  were  created  for  him.  ^  And  for  the 
pleasure  and  use  of  what  mere  creature  are  all  things  created  ? 
What  mere  creature  is  "before  all  things"?  and  by  what  mere 
oreatore  do  idl  things  consist  P  John  i.  3  establishes  the  same 
fact  tiiat  all  things  were  made  by  Christ,  but  "  He  that  built  all 
tlungs  is  Qod*'  (Meb.  iii.  4).  "In  the  beginning  Qod  created  the 
hearen  and  the  earth  "  (G«n.  i.  1).  "  So  God  created  man  in^His 
own  imsge"  (G-en.  i.  27).  Therefore  Jesus  Christ  is  Qod.  In 
Heb.  i.  3,  Paul  tells  us  that  Christ  upholds  all  things  by  the  word 
of  His  power.  Then  His  word  is  that  of  omnipotence,  for  what 
short  of  omnipotence  can  uphold  all  things  P  But  whose  word  has 
in  it  the  power  of  omnipotence,  save  the  word  of  God  ?  Then 
Christ  is  God. 

Thirdly.  We  will  show  that  some  other  doctrines  of  Scripture 
necessarily  hare  inTolred  in  them  the  doctrine  of  '*  the  Godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  that  the  Godhead  of  Christ  cannot  be  denied  without 
at  the  same  time  denying  these  doctrines,  and  that  as  they  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  is  necessarily 
80  likewise. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  is  a 
Scripture  doctrine.    But  if  Christ  be  not  God,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  there  is  no  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead.    We  cannot 
establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  without  at  the  same  time 
establishing  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.    This  we  believe  our 
opponents  will  admit.    1  John  y.  7  very  plainly  declares  the  exist- 
ence of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.    But  the  doctrine  does  not 
rest  alone  on  this  disputed  text.    After  the  lower  animals  were 
'  created,  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness "  (Gen.  i.  26),  With  whom  was  God  here  speaking  P  Not  with 
angels.    We  never  read  of  their  being  concerned  in  the  creatioft 
of  man.    And,  indeed,  the  manner  of  speaking  in  the  words  above 
quoted  is  such  as  to  denote  that  the  persons  spoken  to  were  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  Speaker.    Tne  style  of  those  words  is  not 
that  of  an  address  to  inferiors.    Doubtless  in  the  words  quoted  the 
divine  Three  held  consultation  among  themselves  respecting  the 
formation  of  man.    Besides,  if  in  the  words  quoted  Qod  was  con- 
ferring with  creatures,  then  it  follows  that  man  was  created  in  the 
likeness  of  Qod  and  of  creatures  conjointjy.    But  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  is,  "  So  Gt>d  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image 
qf  God  created  He  him  "  (Gen.  i.  27).    Again,  when  the  tower  of 
Babel  had  been  built,  the  Lord  said,  "  Let  us  go  down,  aud  there 
confound  their  language  "  (Gen.  xi.  7).    With  whom  was  the  Lord 
here  speaking  P   Was  He  uniting  either  men  or  angels  with  Himself 
in  the  work  of  confounding  the  language  of  the  Babel-builders  ? 
Certainly  not.    But  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  consulted  about 
doing  it;  and  as  concerning  the  creation  of  man,  so  here,  the  style 
of  the  words  is  such  as  denotes  an  equality  in  the  persons  spoken 
to  with  Him  who  speaks.    In  corroboration  of  this  view  we  may 
remark  that  the  word  translated  '*  Maker  "  in  Job  xxxv.  14,  the 
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▼ord  translftted  '*  Kim  "  in  Psalm  ozlix.  2,  and  the  word  translated 
"  Creator  "  in  Eccles.  zii.  1,  are  each  of  them  in  the  original  in  the 
plural  number,  as  is  acknowledged  in  his  writings  by  Philo  the  Jew. 
Yet  farther,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is  commanded  to  be  adminis* 
tf  red  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
G-host"  (Mat.  zxviii.  19).  Baptizing  in  the  name  of  these  three 
persons  signifies  baptizing  by  tneir  anthority,  and  that  the  baptized 
prpfesB  their  faith  in  each  person.  As,  then,  each  of  these  persons 
is  inYOcated  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  it  is  administered  by 
the  anthority^  of  each,  these  three  persons  are  eqaallv*  God,  for  as 
1  part  of  divinely  instituted  worship,  baptism  would  never  have 
been  commanded  to  be  administered  in  the  name  of  a  mere  crea- 
ture, which  it  would  be  if  the  Son  were  not  God.  Therefore  He 
is  God.  Again,  in  2  Cor.  ziii.  14  we  have  a  prayer  of  Paul  for 
those  to  whom  he  was  writing,  in  which  he  prays  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  begs  His  grace  to  be  bestowed  on  the  Corinthians.  If 
then  Jesus  Christ  had  not  been  God,  Paul  would  have  prayed  to  a 
mere  creature,  and  thus  have  been  guQty  of  idolatry ;  out  Paul's 
prayer  is  a  proof  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  yet  other  scriptural  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  equally  God.  It 
is  usual  to  speak  of  the  Father  as  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity,  of 
the  Son  as  tne  second  person,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  ihird 
person.  "Yet  this  form  of  expression  is  never  met  with  in  the  Bible ; 
and  as  if  it  were  to  show  that  the  Father  was  not  before  the  Son, 
nor  the  Son  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  after  the  Father,  when  these  three 
persona  are  in  the  Scriptures  spoken  of  connectedly,  sometimes  the 
Father  ia  placed  first,  as  in  Mat.  xzviii.  19 ;  at  another  time  the  • 
Son  is  pla^  first,  as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 ;  and  at  another  time  the 
Holy  Gixost  is  placed  first,  as  in  Col.  ii.  2. 

Again,  amongst  the  various  precepts  given  to  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  was  this  t  "  Ye  snail  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God, 
ss  ye  tempted  Him  in  Massah"  (Deut.  vi.  16).  Bv  tempting  the 
Ixvd,  Moses  evidently  refers  to  the  children  of  Israel  tempting  God 
by  murmuring  against  Kim  beoanse  the^  were  without  water,  or 
lacked  food  other  than  manna  (Exod.  xviii.  7  ;  Num.  xx.  2,  3, 13 ; 
Num.  xxi.  6).  Now,  in  1  Cor.  x.,  Paul  enumerates  the  sins  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  amongst  them  he  mentions  their 
tempting  Christ,  for  which  they  were  destroyed  of  serpents  (Num. 
xxi.  6).  It  was  Ood  that  the  Israelites  murmured  against,  it  was 
Ood  that  they  tempted ;  and  as,  according  to  the  inspired  Apostle 
Paul,  when  the  Israelites  tempted  God  they  tempted  Chnst,  it 
follows  that  Christ  mast  be  God. 

We  believe  we  have  now  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of 
persona  in  the  Godhead  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  that  this 
doctrine  necessarily  involves  the  doctrine  of  "  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  cannot  be 
denied  without  at  the  same  time  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  that  as  the  doctrine  of  three  equal  persons  in  the 
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G^odtLead  is  f lie  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  of  the  Godhead  of  JesoB 
Christ  is  necessarily  so  likewise. 
2.  The  doctrine  that  sinners  are  saved  from  guilt  and  perdition 

Sr  Jesns  Christ  is  a  Scripture  doctrine.  But  if  Christ  were  not 
od,  not  a  single  soul  could  be  saved,  either  by  Him  or  in  any 
other  way.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
or  by  a  man's  own  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  no  flesh  shall  be 
justified  {Rom,  iii.  20;  Gal.  ii.  16,  iii.  11).  Therefore  all  men  moat 
either  stand  eternally  condemned,  or  be  justified  through  the  impu- 
tation to  them  of  the  righteousness  of  another.  But  whose  righteous- 
ness can  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  guilty  P  The  law  of  God  demands 
Serfect  and  perpetual  obedience  from  all  Gt)d's  creatures,  and  if 
hrist  were  only  a  creature,  however  much  higher  and  greater  than 
all  other  creatures,  His  own  perpetual  and  perfect  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God  would  be  necessarv  for  the  justi6cation  of  His  own 

ferson,  and  He  would  have  do  righteousness  to  impute  to  another, 
t  is  because  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  "the  righteousness  of  Ood^* 
(2  Cor.  V.  21)  that  it  posResses  merit  for  the  justification  of  the 
guilty ;  and  if  Christ  were  not  God,  His  sufferings  and  death  would 
have  no  atoning  efficacy,  and  His  obedience  would  have  no  justifying 
virtue.  But  Jesus  Christ  by  His  blood  and  righteousness  does 
save  from  guilt  and  from  bell.  Here  are  Scripture  proofs  of  it 
(Matt.  i.  21  ;  Acts  v.  31,  ziii.  38,  89 ;  £ph.  i.  7).  We  believe  that 
these  texts  show  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  this  doctrine  necessarily  involves 
the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  that  the  doctrine  of  l^e 
Godhead  of  Christ  cannot  be  denied  without  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  that  as  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  Christ  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  is  necessarily  so  likewise. 

Fourthly.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  if  Christ  were  not  God 
He  could  not  be  a  good  man.  He  is  either  the  true  God  or  a  bad 
man,  for  He  accepted  the  worship  of  men ;  He  did  not  forbid  their 
worship  of  Him,  nor  did  He  rebuke  or  censure  them  for  it 
(Matt.  XV.  25  ;  Matt.  xx.  20 ;  xxviii.  9, 17).  When  the  inhabitants  of 
Lystra  would  have  done  sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  those 
godly  men  forbaHe  it,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  but  men  (Acts 
xiv.  13—15).  When  John  in  the  Isle  of  Fatmos  was  attended 
by  an  angel,  who  made  glorious  revelations  unto  him,  we  find  that 
on  two  occasions  John  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  Him  (Rer,  xix. 
10  ;  xxii.  8).  But  on  each  occasion  the  angel  bade  him  not  to 
do  it,  aod  directed  him  to  worship  God,  thus  showing  that  God 
only  is  be  worshipped.  When  Cornelius  worshipped  Peter,  that 
apostle  would  not  accept  the  worship  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  25,  26). 
ThvLB  we  see  that  both  angels  and  good  men  have  ever  refused  to 
accept  from  their  fellow-creatures  tbat  worship  which  is  due  only 
to  God,  But  if  Christ  were  not  God,  He  aided  and  abetted  idolatry 
by  accepting  the  worship  whieh  is  due  to  God  alone,  and  upon  that 
hypothesis  was  guilty  or  a  crime* similar  to  that  of  Herod,  against 
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vhoie  sill  God  maaifested  His  displeagure  in  to  marked  a  manner 
(Acts  xii.  22,  23).  We  believe  that  when  one  pat  to  Jesus  Cbrist 
the  qaestion,  "  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit 
eternal  lifeP"  (Mark  x.  17).  and  Christ  replied  to  him  by  another 
qnestion,  "  Why  callest  tliou  me  goodP  there  is  none  good  " — thai* 
is,  essentially  so—"  but  one,  that  is  God,"  He  intended  to  point 
out  to  the  inquirer  the  fjreat  inappropriateness  of  oallin^  C&irist 
good,  while  he  denied  His  deity,  as  the  Jews  generally  did,  and 
that  unless  He  were  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  God  fie  was  not 
entitled  to  be  called  good,  neither  essentially  good,  as  God  only  is, 
nor  good  as  man,  seeing  that  He  not  only  accepted  worship  from 
men,  but  also  made  Himself'  to  be  God;  and  therefore,  had  He  not 
been  Deity,  He  would  have  been  a  bla>«phemer,  hs  the  Jews  charged 
Him  with  being,  for  making  Himself  God  (John  x.  33).  Jesus 
Christ  therefore  is  either  God  or  a  blasphemer,  and  we  believe 
that  our  opponents  will  find  it  to  be  an  everlasting  task  to  extricate 
themselves  from  this  dilemma.  S.  S. 

NEGATIVE  AHTICLB. — ^I. 

**  The  Christianity  of  sects,  of  the  pulpit,  of  society,  is  ephemeral.  .  .  % 
It  win  paws  off  and  be  forgot.  .  .  .  That  pure  ideal  religion — whioh 
Jems  satr  on  the  mount  of  Uis  vision,  and  lived  out  ia  the  lowly  life  of  a 
0^ean  peasant ;  which  transforms  His  cross  into  an  emblem  of  all  that 
is  holiest  on  earth ;  which  makes  sacred  the  ground  He  trod,  and  is  dearest 
to  the  best  of  men,  most  true  to  what  is  truest  in  them — oaimot  pass 
awav." — Theodore  Parker. 

Caht  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  common  phenomenon  of  human 
speech  ;  and  the  religious  life  of  England  has  a  whole  vocabulary 
of  cant  pressed  into  its  own  serrice.  No  phrase  has  been  more 
frequent  in  pulpits  and  papers,  sernnons  and  speeches,  of  late  years 
than  the  following — *^Our  common  Christianity"!  It  is  a  taking 
■nd  a  telling  collocation  of  words ;  but  is  it  anything  more  ?  Yof 
taire  ia  said  to  have  wittily  and  wickedly  affirmed,  in  reference  to 
field's  famous  Philosophical  Cant,— *' Common  sense  is  the  least 
ooouDon  thing  in  the  world."  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of 
this  eant  of  the  churches.  What  id  our  common  Christianity  P  Is 
it  the  Christianity  of  social  life  F  If  so,  a  sorify  Christianity  it  is. 
Is  it  the  Christianity  of  men's  individual  lives  P  then  is  it  not  com- 
mon  but  peculiar.  Is  it  the  Christianity  of  the  Church?  that  is 
much  more  an  ideal  than  a  real  th<ng.  Is  it  the  Christianity  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Christianity  of  Chri)*tP  that  is  the  true  and  real  ex- 
emplar of  the  highest,  noblest,  holiest  form  of  human  life. 

The  reader  may  be  at  first  inclined  to  hesitate  to  admit  that  so 
maay  forms  of  Christianity  exist,  or  oo-exist,  and  be  anxious  to 
Rgard  the  writer  as  making  a  poor  attempt  at  a  witticism  borrowed 
or  imitated  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  '*  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
iMt  Table."  In  self-defence  I  may  quote  the  passitge^  which  roni 
sa  follows :— > 


"Three  Johns.- 
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'*  It  is  not  eMj,  at  the  best,  for  two  persons  talking  together  to  make  th« 
most  of  each  other's  thoughts,  there  are  so  man  j  of  them. 
[The  company  looked  as  if  they  wanted  an  explanation]. 
*<When  John  and  Thomas,  for  instance,  are  talking  together,  it  ia 
natural  enoogh  that  among  the  six  there  should  be  more  or  less  confusion 
and  misapprehension.  ...  I  think,  I  said,  I  can  make  it  plain  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  here,  that  there  are  at  least  six  personalities  distinctly 
to  be  recognised  as  taking  part  in  that  dialogue  between  John  and 
Thomas. 

'1.  The  real  John ;  known  only  to  his  Maker. 

2.  John's  ideal  John ;  neyer  the  rml  one,  and  often  verj 

unlike  him. 
8.  Thomas's  ideal  John ;  never  the  real  John,  nor  John*a 
\         John,  but  often  yery  unlike  either. 
( 1.  The  real  Thomas. 
'*  Three  Thomases.  <  2.  Thomas's  ideal  Thomas. 

(  8.  John's  ideal  Thomas. 
'*  Only  one  of  the  three  Johns  is  taxed ;  only  one  can  be  weighed  on  a 
platform  balance ;  but  the  other  two  are  just  as  important  in  the  oonrersa- 
tion.  Let  us  suppose  the  real  John  to  be  old,  dull,  and  ill-looking.  But 
as  the  higher  Powers  have  not  conferred  on  men  the  gift  of  seeing  them- 
selves in  the  true  light,  John  yery  possibly  conceives  himself  to  be  youth- 
ful, witty,  and  fascinating,  and  talks  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  ideal. 
Thomas,  again,  belieyes  mm  to  be  an  artful  rogue,  we  will  say ;  therefore 
he  iSf  so  far  as  Thomas's  attitude  in  the  conversation  is  concerned,  an  artful 
rogue,  though  really  simple  and  stupid.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the 
three  Thomases.  It  follows  that,  until  a  man  can  be  found  who  knows 
himself  as  his  Maker  knows  him,  or  who  sees  himself  as  others  see  him, 
there  must  be  at  least  six  persons  engaged  in  every  dialogue  between  two. 
Of  these  the  least  important,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  one  that  wo 
have  called  the  real  person.  No  wonder  two  disputants  often  get  angry, 
when  there  are  six  of  them  talking  and  listening  idl  at  the  same  time." 

I  may  now  admit  that  I  gathered  the  idea  from  a  paassge  in  the 
"  Essays  of  Theodore  Parker,"  in  one  of  which,  entitled, "  A  Lesion 
for  the  Day"— to  which  we  may  subsequently  refer, — I  -found 
some  observations  which  suggested  the  idea;  and  I  was  led  to 
speak  of  it  from  considering  now  great  a  shock  went  through  the 
whole  camp — Conformist  and  Nonconformist — of  "our  common 
Christianity "  at  the  Communion  in  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
BeTisers  of  the  Bible,  because  a  Unitarian  was  admitted  to  take 
part  in  it. 

What  an  outrage  to  admit  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  one  who 
denied  the  express  divinity  of  Jesus!  Some  shuddered  at  the 
terrible  proceedini^,  and  seemed  disap]>ointed  that  the  fearful  thun- 
derings  of  the  Almighty's  wrath  did  not  visit  the  crew  of  the 
oommunionists ;  some  strove  to  set  it  down  to  their  own  great 
charity  that  thej  did  not  treat  the  o£Pender  as  a  heathen  man  and 
a  publican,  while  others,  having  put  their  hand  to  the  plough, 
turned  back  from  sharing  in  the  good  work,  because  Anatkema 
Maranatha  was  not  pronounced  officially  and  ex  cathedra  upon  tJie 
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tnitor  to  the  articles  of  the  Chnreh's  creed,  that  "  Jeans,  the  Son 
h^^tteo  firom  ererlaeting  of  the  Father,  is  the  Tery  and  eternal 
God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  and  consists  of  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Manhood, 
joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one 
Christ,  Very  God  and  Very  Man."  What  a  newspaper  warfare 
aroee  upon  the  topic,  and  how  was  the  whole  lexicography  of  holy 
cant  ransacked  to  find  terms  of  condemnation  strong  enough  to 
employ  in  thanking  God  that  the  users  were  not  as  other  men  are, 
doabters  of  the  One  Triane.  and  of  reprobation  of  those  who  think 
that  the  holy  mysteries  of  faith  must  not  contradict  the  God-given 
reason  of  the  creature  who  is  to  worship  GK>d  with  a  reasonable 
service. 

We  obiect  as  much  to  the  cant  of  religion  as  to  any  other  form 
of  it ;  and  we  therefore  object  to  the  phraseology  of  the  unctuously 
orthodox,  when  they  claim  such  and  snch  doctrines  to  be  essential 
to  "our  common  Christianity,"  and  then  pronounce  all,  who  do 
not  hold  these  doctrines,  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian  fellowship. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  like  all  the  other  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
is  to  be  tested  by  Scripture  read  in  the  light  of  reason.  To  some 
we  know  the  very  idea  of  submitting  such  a  subject  for  discussion 
will  be  thought  to  be  next  door  to  rank  blasphemy.  But  these  are  the 
very  parties  who  listen  on  Sundays  to  long  tirades  against  the  low- 
minded  Unitarian,  the  grovelling  disciples  of  Strauss,  Benan,  and 
Channing,  accompanied  with  remarks  meant  to  be  received  as  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  perfect  and  express  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  xhese  remarks  are  argumentative,  no  doubt,  and  appear 
abundantly  conclusive  to  those  who  only  hear  them  and  do  not 
know  what  maj  be  said  against  them,  nor  are  acquainted  with  the 
arguments  which  may  be  plied  and  employed  on  the  opposite  side. 
Here  the  arguments  will  be  set  side  oy  side,  and  the  thoughtful 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  reaching  to  the  truth  through  a  Ime  of 
marshalled  arguments. 

I  call  the  reader's  attention  first  to  the  fact  that  the  opening  words 
of  the  Scriptures  proclaim  the  real  unitjr  and  essential  mdivisibility 
of  Grod — ^the  Creator.  "In  the  beginning  God" — not  the 'gods — 
"  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  that  the  very  first  words 
which  are  written  in  the  Decalogue,  and  that  bv  the  miger  of  God 
himself,  are  a  negation  of  the  claim  to  "  Godhead  "  set  up  on  behalf 
of  Jesus  Christ :  '<  Thou  shalt  have  no  oiker  gods  before  Me."'  "  I 
the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  am  a  jealous  God."  Those,  therefore,  who  believe 
m  '*  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ,"  must  reconcile  their  faith  in  that 
do^nna  with  the  express  injunction  and  command  of  Him  who  has 
•aid — ^I  am  ike  Lora ;  that  is  My  name ;  and  Ifjr  glory  will  I  not 
give  to  another  (Isa.  xlii.  8).  And  ma^  we  not  properly  call  upon 
the  advocates  of  the  affirmative  of  thu  doctrine  to  remember  by 
whm  it  was  said,  "  It  is  written— Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  Him  onlj^  shalt  thou  serve  "  (Matt.  iv.  10).  When  the 
difine  Father  claims,  and  Jesus  himself  disclaims,  worship,  who 
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are  they  who  fthall  affirm  that  doctrine,  iu  the  face  of  the  declara* 
tion,  "  Gk)d  is  not  a  mart  that  He  should  lie ;"  and  the  assertion  of 
the  Saviour — "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life"?  Yerily 
there  be  some  who  profess  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and 
they  are  of  them. 

"  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  G-od  is  one  Lord  "  (Dent.  vi.  4). 
**  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour  " 
(Isa.  zliii.  3).  "Before  Me  there  was  no  god  found,  neither  shall 
there  be  after  3fe."  **  J,  even  7,  am  the  Lord ;  and  beside  Me  there 
is  no  Saviour  "  (10  itfid  11).  "  Thns  saith  the  Lord  your  Eedeemer, 
the  Holy  One  of  Ii>rael "  (14).  "J  am  the  Lord,  your  Holy  One,  the 
Creator  of  Israel,  your  King  "  (15).  "And  Jesus  answered  him :  The 
first  of  all  the  commandments  is,  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  Lord  **  (Mark  zii.  29).  "  I  here  is  none  other  God  but 
one  "  (1  Cor.  viii.  4).  "  To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father " 
(6).  "  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all "  (Eph.  iv.  6).  "  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jenus"  (1  Tim. 
ii.  6).  **  Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  one  " 
(Gat.  iii.  20).  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  P  hath  not  one  God 
created  nsp"  (Mai.  ii.  10).  In  these  quotations — ^and  these  are 
but  a  sample  oi  those  which  might  be  laid  before  the  reader — ^we 
have  an  express  a^pertion  of  the  essential,  true,  real,  and  indubit- 
able Unity  of  the  Deity,  made  on  the  authority  and  command  of 
God  himself,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  holy  apostles.  If  there 
are  any  higher  authorities  to  appeal  to  on  a  matter  of  faith, 
perhaps  our  opponents  will  inform  us ;  meanwhile,  it  seems  these 
qnoted  anthorities  warrant  us  in  denying  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  Scriptures  for  that  article  of  faith  which  affirms 
the  Godhead  of  Jfsus  Christ.  Those  who  teach  men  so,  teach 
them  toi  violate  the  first  principles  of  Christian  worship — teach 
them  to  i;ive  their  worship  to  the  universal  brother,  not  the 
common  Father,  of  the  human  race ;  and  they  still  bring  the  old 
railing  accusation  against  him — He  maketh  himself  equal  to  God ! 

But  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  the  Trinitarians,  always 
carefully  and  explicitly  asserted  the  oneness  and  incomparabilitj 
of  God :  He  earni^tly  inculcated  and  practised  the  worship  of  God 
as  one  and  indivisible,  and  He  never  asserted  any  claim  to  divinity 
in  the  sense  of  Godhead.  His  oneness  with  the  Father  was  the 
oneness  of  harmony  of  purpose.  He  spoke  of  Himself,  in  His 
nature,  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  when  He  referred  to  His  disposition 
He  regarded  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God.  Because  the  Spirit  or 
disposition  of  God  dwelt  in  Him,  He  felt  Himself  strong  to  do 
signs  and  wonders,  but  He  neither  disclaimed  humanity  nor  claimed 
divinity. 

Of  His  human  nature  and  His  partakership  in  all  its  physical 
frailties  we  have  evidenee  in  plenty.  It  is  the  most  holy  idvllic 
life  of  which  history  contains  a  record ;  bat  it  is  only  that,  if  we 
look  at  it  as  a  htuaan  life. 
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Here  is  a  summary  of  the  nature  and  results  of  that  holj,  pure, 
benign,  and  hannonious  life : — 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  all  nations  were  in  a  state  of  deep  moral  and 
reHgioua  degradation ;  when  the  world  lay  exhausted  and  sick  with  long 
wairibre  ;  at  snch  a  time,  in  a  little  corner  of  the  world,  of  a  people  onoe 
pioaa  but  then  corrupted  to  the  heart,  of  a  nation  well  known  bat  onlj  to 
be  jastly  and  universally  hated,  there  was  bom  a  man  ;  a  right  true  man« 
He  had  no  advantage  of  birth,  for  he  was  descended  from  the  poorest  of 
the  people ;  none  of  education,  for  he  was  brought  up  in  a  little  village,  whose 
inhabitants  were  wicked  to  a  proverb ;  and  so  little  had  schools  and  colleges 
to  do  for  him,  that  his  townsmen  wondered  how  he  had  learned  to  read. 
He  had  no  advantage  of  aid  or  instruction  from  the  great  and  the  wise ;  bat 
grew  np  and  passed  his  life,  mainly,  with  fishers,  and  others  of  like  occupa- 
tion—the most  illiterate  of  men.  This  was  a  true  man ;  such  as  had  nerer 
been  seen  before.  None  such  has  risen  since  his  time.  He  was  so  true 
that  he  could  tolerate  nothing  false ;  so  pure  and  holy,  that  he,  and  perhaps 
be  alone  of  all  men,  was  justified  in  calling  others  by  their  proper  names, 
erea  when  that  proper  name  was  Blind  Guide,  Fool,  Hypocrite,  Child  of 
the  Devil.  He  found  men  forgetful  of  God.  They  seemed  to  fancy  He 
was  dead.  They  lived  as  if  there  had  once  been  a  God,  who  had  grown 
old  and  deceased.  They  had  mistaken  also  as  to  the  nature  of  man.  They 
saw  be  had  a  body ;  they  forgot  he  is  a  soul,  and  has  a  soul's  rights  and  a 
BooTs  duties. 

"This  true  man  saw  through  their  sad  state,  and  comforting  his  fellows 
he  said.  Poor  brother  man,  you  are  deceived.     God  is  still  alive.     His 
earth  is  under  your  feet.     His  heaven  is  over  your  bead.     He  taiics  care  of 
the  sparrows.    Justice,  and  wisdom,  and  mercy,  and  goodness,  and  virtue, 
sad  religion,  are  not  superannuated  and  ready  to  perish.    They  are  young 
as  hunger  and  thirst,  which  shall  be  as  fresh  in  the  last  man  as  they  were 
ia  tiie  first.     God  has  never  withdrawn  from  the  universe,  but  He  is  now 
present  and  active  in  this  spot,  as  ever  on  Sinai,  and  still  guides  and  inspires 
all  who  will  open  their  hrarts  to  admit  Him  there.     Poor  sinful  brother, 
said  he  to  fallen  man,  you  have  become  a  fool,  an  hypocrite,  deceiving 
and  deceived.     You  live  as  if  there  were  no  God ;  no  soul.    Bise  up  and 
be  a  man,  thou  child  of  God !    Cast  off  these  cumbrous  things  of  old.    Let 
ooDscieace  be  your  lawgiver;  reason  your  oracle;  nature  your  temple; 
holioesa  your  high-priest ;  and  a  divine  life  your  offering.    If  you  would 
be  saved»  love  God  with  your  whole  heart,  and  man  as  yourself.     Wait  not 
for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  make  it  within  you  by  a  divine  life.     Call  no 
man  master.     Call  none  father,   save  the  Infinite  Spirit.    Be  one  with 
Him ;  think  His    thoughts ;  feel  His  feelings ,  and  live  His   will.     Fear 
not ;  I  have  overcome  the  world,  and  you  shall  do  yet  greater  things  ;  I 
and  the  Father  will  dwell  with  you  for  ever.    Thus  he  spoke  the  word 
which  men  had  longed  to  hear  npoken,  and  others  had  vainly  essayed  t<o 
otter.     "While  the  great  and  gifted  axked  in  derision,  'Art  thou  greater  than 
ear  father  Jacob?'  multitudes  of  the  poor  in  spirit  heard  Him;  their 
hearta  throbbed  with  the  mighty  pulsations  of  His  heart.     Before  this  man 
had  seen  five-and-thirty  summers.  He  was  put  to  death  by  such  men  as 
thooghl  old  things  were  new  enough,  and  false  things  sufficiently  true,  and 
fika  owls  and  bats  shriek  fearfully  when  morning  comes,  because  their  day 
is  the  night,  and  Iheir  poweri  like  the  spectres  of  &ble^  yanishes  as  the  cock- 
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avowing  Qshen  the  morning  in.  Scaroe  had  this  dirine  youth  begun  to 
■pnad  forth  his  brightness ;  men  had  seen  bat  the  twilight  of  his  reason  and 
inspirstion ;  the  full  noon  must  have  come  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when 
experience  and  long  contemplation  had  matured  the  dirine  gifts,  never 
before  nor  since  so  prodigally  bestowed,  nor  used  so  faithfully.  But  his 
doctrine  was  ripe,  though  he  was  young.  The  truth  he  received  at  first 
hand  from  God  required  no  age  to  render  it  mature.    So  he  perished.*'* 

We  have  made  the  preceding^  quotation  not  because  the  exigencies 
of  debate  call  upon  ua  to  give  forth  any  definite  view  of  the  natare 
of  the  Saviour.  Oar  duty  is  not  to  advance  any  opinion,  but  to 
negative  that  of  oar  opponents.  We  disdain,  however,  to  fight  on 
uofair  terms,  and  we  tnerefore  give  our  negativiats  the  opportonity 
of  controverting  the  form  of  thought  which  the  above  extract  seto 
before  us  so  beautifully, — that  Jesus  was  the  Sou  of  God,  specially 
revealed  by  the  Father  to  be  Grace  and  Truth,  and  to  enable  us  to 
behold  His  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 

In  the  opening  argxunent  of  this  paper  we  advanced  Scripture 
proof  of  the  oneness  of  God,  and  of  the  indefensibility  of  holding 
any  other  to  be  God.  In  the  second  part  we  advance  the  opinion 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  not  *'  God  the  Son,"  as  the 
phrase  runs  in  the  cant  of  modem  theology.  And  we  have  laid 
oefore  the  reader  a  view  of  the  divinely  human  life  of  the  Lord. 
But  we  now  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  show  proof  for  the  opinion 
more  directly  opposed  to  our  opponents,  namely,  that  Jesus  Uhrist 
is  not  God,  though  God  was  "  in  Christ." 

Oar  first  proof  is  that  Jesus  Christ  always  spoke  of  God  as  His 
Father.  One  test-passage  may  be  sufficient  to  settle  this  matter, 
for  it  is  perhaps  the  moat  solemn  utterance  of  Jesus  on  the  subject. 
It  occurs  in  John's  Gospel,  xx.  17.  The  risen  Jesus  says  to  Miary, 
"  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  to  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and 
your  God."  Here  He  distinctly  separates  between  Himself  and  the 
Father,  God. 

Again  He  says,  "  I  can  of  mine  own  seff  do  nothing.  I  seek  not 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me  "  (John 
T.  30).  And  he  avers,  "  Mv  Father  is  greater  than  I "  (John  xiv. 
28).  And  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Paul :  "  The 
bead  of  every  man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  Gk>d "  (1 
Cor.  xi.  3).  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  believe  in  "  the  only  true 
Gx>d  our  Saviour  "  (Jude,  25),  who  "  anointed  Jesus  of  Naxareth  " 
(Acts  X.  88),  "  a  man  approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  wonders  and 
signs  "  (Acts  xi.  22),  so  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
ofHis  Son  (Bom.  v.  10).  "  For  Christ  hath  also  once  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  Se  might  bring  us  to  God"  (I 
Pet.  iii.  18). 

Our  opponents  may  quote  in  reply  to  us  the  saving  of  Paul  to 
the  Colossians  (ii.  9),  '*  In  Him  (».  e.,  Jesua  Christ)  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Gudhead  bodily,"  but  we  ask  our  readers  to  turn 

•  Abridgad  from  •*  Sasays  by  Theodore  Parker.** 
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to  the  same  epistle  to  see  that  "  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him 
shoald  all  folness  dwell "  (i.  19) ;  and  also  to  notice  that  the  same 
aBoede  calls  upon  ns,  if  their  interpretation  js  right,  to  be  gods 
ano ;  for  in  Ephes.  iii.  19  he  calls  on  ns  *'  to  know  the  lo^e  of 
Christ,"  that  we  "  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fnhiess  of  God."  It 
seems  plain  therefore^ 

I.  That  the  Scriptures  declare  it  to  be  idolatry  to  believe  any- 
thing of  Him  than  that  which  He  has  reyealed— "  I,  even  I,  am 
He,  and  there  is  no  God  with  me,"  Dent,  xxxii.  89 ;  and  that  we  are 
called  npon  to  eonfeas,  "  Thou  art  God  alone,"  Pa.  Ixzxvi.  10. 

II.  That  Jesns  Christ  disclaimed  divinity  for  Himself— insisted 
on  and  practised  the  worship  of  "the  only  true  God"  (John 
zzrii.  3),  and  so  gave  His  own  authority  for  dLsbelieying  in  His 
Godhead. 

III.  That  the  apostles  always  regarded  Him  as  the  Son  of  Gt>d» 
not  aa  God. 

IV .  That  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  lived,  spoke,  acted,  felt,  suffered, 
and  died  as  "  a  man  approved  of  God,"  Acts  ii.  22,  so  that  however 
*' great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh," — for  so  1  Tim.  lii.  16  should  be  translated — we  have  no  just 
li^roond  for  saying  that  the  Scriptures  afford  sufficient  evidence  for 
believing  in  tne  Godhead  of  Ctirist. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  No  creed  can  be  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  word  of  God,  and  no  inference  that  man  can 
deduce  from  doubtful  passages  of  "  Holy  Writ "  can  be  allowed  to 
overturn  the  plaio  and  palpable  declarations  of  "  God  the  Father, 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent."  C.  S.  L. 


OUGHT  THE  AUTHOBIZED  VEESION  OF  THE  HOLY 
SCBIPTUEES  TO  BE  REVISED  BY  A  ROYAL  COM- 
MISSION  P 

AFFIBHATIVB  ABTICLB.— V. 

A  nuE  Bible  is  the  boast  of  Protestantism  and  of  progress. 
Liberty  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  understand  it  in  such  a  way  as 
his  intelligence  makes  clear  in  the  light  of  vital  faith  and  an  honest 
conscience.  Our  clergy  and  divines  criticise  and  comment  on  the 
Scriptures,  fret* ly  expounding  its  doctrines  and  explaining  its  pre- 
eepte  ;  but  they  claim  no  exclusive  right  in  the  study  and  perusal 
of  Gt>d's  word.  It  comes  to  us  as  the  truth  of  God  for  man's 
salvation  ;  and  truth  ought  to  bear  looking  at.  Well,  we  claim  the 
right  to  look  at  the  word  of  God  as  it  is,  in  the  purest  and  most 
tmatworthy  form  ;  we  desire  to  have  a  free  Bible,  but  especially  a 
Bible  free  from  known  errors.  Truth  requires  neither  conceal- 
ment nor  deception,  lying  or  equivocation,  and  it  is  the  eameat 
opponent  of  expediency.    God  cannot  approve  of  dishonesty  or 
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clieatinfr  in  His  name.  If  His  word  is  translateable  into  truth  we 
have  a  right  to  hare  that  translation  famished  to  us,  with  the 
highest  possible  guarantees  of  genuineness.  Hence  we  argue. 
Let  us  have  a  thoroughly  certain  and  decisive  seleetion  of  a  text— 
as  far  as  scholarship  can  attain  to  it ;  a  correct  and  trustworthy 
translation  of  that  text,  as  pure  and  unadulterated  as  honest 
men,  under  the  eye  of  God  and  man,  can  make  it;  and  that 
im  other  words  means,  let  us  have  a  revision  of  the  Scriptures 
undertaken  and  completed  by  a  Boyal  Conmiission.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  general  and  widespread  opinion  is  entertained  that  the 
version  of  Scripture  "  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  '*  is 
neither  the  best  text  nor  the  best  translation  that  could  be  had.  It 
is,  besides,  a  preyalent  belief  in  the  churches  that  the  word  of  God 
challenges  inquiry,  while  it  exacts  belief.  These  two  notions 
cannot  safely  co-exist.  To  be  suspected  is  the  most  disastrous  of 
all  conditions  for  the  word  of  life  to  be  in.  How  are  suspicion  and 
faith  to  be  reconciled  or  to  be  made  unitedly  possible  F  Surely  it  is 
imwise  to  admit  (and  sometimes  found  teaching  and  interpretation 
upon)  re-translations  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  hold  to  the  old 
and  tcnsound  form  of  words ;  and  it  is  especially  unwise,  we  think, 
that  this  or  any  other  formal  or  formidable  cause  for  suspicion, 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  regard  to  that  book,  which  in  the 
Authorised  Version  tells  us  to  '*  abstain  from  all  appearance  of 
evU"  (I  Thess.  y.  22),  or  in  the  proper  translation,  '*  avoid  every 
form  of  evil."  Here  we  are  retaining  the  reality  of  evil  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  evil,  and  we  are  advocating  a  double  form  of 
evil  too — for  not  only  is  the  text  from  which  our  version  has  been 
formed  greatly  corrupted ;  but  it  is  also  in  many  places  inaccurately 
represented  in  our  language. 

1  proceed  to  prove  the  former  of  these  charges : — "  The  Sacred 
volume  has  been  subject  to  the  same  dangers  as  other  books,  and 
has  suffered  from  them.  This  could  not  have  been  prevented  but 
by  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  it  has  not  been  characteristic  of  the 
Divine  polity  to  work  miracles  except  on  great  and  befitting  occa- 
sion. We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  here  and 
there  additions,  which  have  evidently  been  made  by  later  writers 
or  officious  copyists.  The  numbers  in  various  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  must  have  been 
tampered  with.  It  is  not  credible  that  in  the  original  copies,  as 
they  were  left  by  the  writers,  it  was  stated  that '  fifty  thousand 
and  threescore  and  ten  men'  were  smitten  at  Bethshemesh  for 
looking  into  the  ark  (I  Sam.  vi.  19) ;  or  that  David  'prepared  for 
the  house  of  the  Lord  an  hundred  thouFand  talents  of  gold,  and  a 
thousand  thousand  talents  of  silver '  (1  Ghron.  xxii.  14),  equal  in 
value,  as  some  reckon,  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling;  or  that  Jehoshaphat  had  a  standing  army  of 
1,160,000  men,  '  besides  those  whom  the  king  put  in  the  fenoed 
cities  throughout  all  Judah.'  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14—19).  Either  by 
some  inexcusable  blundering,  or  through  the  indulgence  of  a  mia* 
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fliuerofu  ranity,  the  numbers  have  been  inflated.  In  some 
instancee  Josephos,  the  Jewish  historian  (himself  much  given  to 
exai^geration),  supplies  the  means  of  correction.  He  says  that 
seventy  men  —  leaving  out  the  '  fifty  thousand.'— were  *  struck 
with  lightning  '  at  Bethsfaemesh.  fie  brings  down  Diivid*8  offer- 
ing to  ten  thousand  talents  of  gold  and  a  hundred  thousand  talents 
of  silver.  In  other  cases,  the  restoration  of  the  right  reading  is 
at  present  hopeless.  We  are  required  to  believe,  as  the  text  now 
stnids,  that  the  population  nr  Judah  in  Jehoshaphat's  time, 
amounted  to  1,700  persons  per  square  mile,  and  that  '  6ve  hun- 
dred thousand  men'  fell  in  a  battle  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam 
(8  Chron.  xiii.  17).    These  must  be  mistakes."* 

Very  many  instances  of  this  same  sort  of  error  have  been  col- 
lected and  brought  before  Bible  readers  in  Bishop  Colenso's  various 
critical  works  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  not  defended  by 
the  apologists  of  our  version,  but  are  admitted  and  explained 
away.  I  quote  a  substantiation  from  another  source : — A  writer 
in  **  The  «Joumal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  January,  1864,  has  given 
some  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Scripture.  Taking  the  present  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard,  he  has  compared  it  with  the  text  and  collations  of 
manuscripts  made  by  the  celebrated  Kennioott.  He  found  that 
the  letter  aUph  was  mistaken  for  four  other  letters  no  less  than 
forty-three  times  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  and  for  other  three 
letters  forty- seven  times  in  Exodus.  The  letter  vau  seems  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  be  mistaken  for  ffod.  There  are  in  Genesis  one 
Irandred  and  four  mistakes  in  this  letter  alone.  A  further  com- 
parison shows  that  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixtr-three  words  have  been  omitted  by  the  several  copyists.  A 
striking  iiluscration  of  the  error  in  translation  that  a  mistake  in 
eomring  a  letter  gives  rise  to,  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
2  Kings  XX.  13  and  Isaiah  xxxix.  2.  The  places  are  parallel.  In 
Kings  we  read :  "  And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them"  In  Isaiah : 
"And  Hezekiah  was  glad  of  them  J*  The  latter  is,  no  doubt,  the  true 
reading ;  but  the  dinerence  in  Hebrew  consists  in  a  single  letter. 
The  transcriber  has  simply  written  the  letter  ain  for  eth.^* 
Hereafter  follows  our  proof  concerning  the  New  Testamant : — 
"  The  English  Authorised  Version,  equally  with  the  Lutheran 
translation,  is  based  upon  the  editions  of  the  Greek  text  which 
Erasmus  in  1516,  and  Kobert  Stephens  in  1550,  had  founded  upon 
manuscripts  written  after  the  tenth  century.  Whether  those 
Greek  copies,  out  of  which  Erasmus  and  Stephens  prepared  their 
editions,  were  altogether  reliable,  that  is,  whether  they  exhibited 
as  far  as  possible  the  Apostolic  text,  has  long  been  matter  of 
earnest  discussion  with  the  learned.    .    .    .    The  learned  have 

*  From  a  Paper  entitled  **  Thoughts  on  Inspiration,"  by  the  Bev, 
J.  IT.  Crump,  D.D.,  Acadian  Gollege,  Nova  Scotia,  contained  in  the 
Baptasi's  Kaganne,  June,  1866. 
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been  and  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  reading! 
repreeeDt  the  word  of  God  most  exactly ;  bat  one  thio^  has  been 
aonitted  by  most  who  understand  the  matter,  and  it  is  that  the 
oldest  documents  must  come  nearer  to  the  orij^inal  text  than  those 
that  are  later."  A  "  comparison  of  the  current  English  text  with 
the  most  ancient  authorities  is  fitted  to  draw  attention  to  the 
de^ee  in  which  these  last  confirm  it,  as  well  as  the  frequency  with 
which  they  deviate  from  it." 

The  above  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Preface  by  Dr.  Constantine 
Tischendorf  to  the  thousandth  volume  of  the  Tauohnitz  edition  of 
English  books — the  New  Testament. 

To  this  evidence  I  append  jottings  from  books  on  the  subject,  in 
which  specific  corrections  are  noted  in  several  books  of  the  Autho- 
rised Version : — 

In  Matt.  vi.  13,  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory,"  is  not 
genuine.  Matt.  xix.  17 — For  "  why  callest  thou  me  good  P  "  we 
should  read,  "Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  that  which  is 
goodP"  Mark  iii.  29— For  "eternal  damnation,"  read  "eternal 
sin."    Mark  xvi.  9 — 20  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  best  MSS. 

Luke  xvi.  9 — For  "  when  ye  fail/'  read  "  when  it  (the  mammon) 
fails."  Luke  xvii.  36.—"  Two  shall  be  in  the  field,"  &o.,  is  probably 
an  interpolation. 

John  v.  3,  4. — "  Waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water,  for  an 
angel  went  down,"  &c.  This  explanation  is  probably  a  marginal 
gloss,  and  should  therefore  be  expunged  from  the  text.  John 
xrii.  11. — For  "  keep  through  thy  own  name  those  whom  thou  ha«t 
given  me,"  we  should  probably  read,  "  Keep  them  in  thy  name 
which  (name)  thou  hast  given  me ;"  and  so  in  verse  12,  read  "  I 
kept  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  gavest  me."  John  xvii.  21— 
In  the  clause  "  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,"  omit  the  word 


"  one." 


Acts  iii.  20. — For  "  before  preached,"  read  "  before  appointed." 
Acts  viii.  37  should  probably  be  omitted.  Acts  ix.  5,  C— Omit 
"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  he,  trembling 
and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  P  "  Thi« 
passage  is  probably  interpolated,  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  from 
the  parallel  passages  in  Acts  xxii.  10,  and  xxvi.  14.  Acts  xviii.  5. 
— ^For  "  was  prefised  in  spirit,"  read  "  was  earnestly  occupied  iu 
[preaching]  the  Word."  Acts  xx.  28— Here  the  MSS.  vary 
between  "  the  flock  of  Ood  "  and  "  the  flock  of  the  Lord." 

Eom.  V.  1. — For  "  we  have,"  some  copies  read  "  let  us  have  peace 
with  God."  Eom.  viii.  1 — Omit  the  words  "  who  walk  not  after  tlie 
flesh  but  after  the  spirit,"  which  words,  are  an  interpolation  from 
verse  4. 

1  Cor.  vi.  20— Omit  the  concluding  words.  The  whole  verse 
will  be,  "  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  G^od  iu 
your  body." 

1  Tim.  iii.  16— Instead  of  "God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
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md*  probttbly,  "  He  who  was  made  manifcRt  in  the  flesh."    1  Tioi. 
Ti.  19— For  "  eternal  life/'  road  "  that  which  ib  truly  life." 

1  Peter  it.  2 — Rend  *'  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  unto  talvation." 
1  Peter  iil.  16— For  "  Sanctify  the  Urd  God.'^  read.  "  Sanctify 
the  Lord  Christ  in  your  hearts."  1  Peter  t.  10--Eeiid  **  Shall 
make  yon  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you."  It  is  a 
promise,  not  a  prayer. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  now  tarn  to  the  oonsideration  of  some  of 
the  opinions  of  oar  opponents  :— 

8.  S.,  bke  a  great  many  more  of  the  textualists,  stands  ap  for  the 
ordinary  reading  oi  2  Ttm.  lii.  IH;  hut  there  are  a  few  instructive 
taets  which  may  be  stated  cuncerniu^  the  comparative  renderini^ii 
of  the  text:  our  ordintry  EoKlish  Authorized  Version  is,  "All 
Scripture  (is)  giveu  by  ii-spiraiiou  nf  God.  (and)  is  profitable  for 
iloctrine,"  &c.  This  in  countei.anceil  by  the  rendering  of— -(1)  The 
Version  of  the  Dutch  EeformeJ  Cliurcli :  (2)  The  Italian  version  of 
Diodati;  (3)  The  French  version  ot  Martin;  and  (4)  The  Latin 
translation  of  Besa.  But  on  the  other  ttide,  owing  to  the  omission 
of  kai  (and),  therefore  also  of  the  flupplied  verb  it,  we  have  an 
opposite  rendering,  vis.,  **  All  Scripture  divinely  inspire  I  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,"  Ac.  This  reading  ii«  supported  by — (1)  The 
ancient  Syriac  (or  Peshito) ;  (2)  the  two  Ardbio  versions  ;  (3)  the 
Vulgate  (aneient  Latin  version) ;  (4)  by  Luther's  German  version  ; 
(»)  by  the  common  Spanish  version ;  (6)  by  Calmet's  translation ; 
and  (7)  it  was  foUowea  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Origen,  Ter* 
luUtan,  and  the  majority  of  the  early  Fathers.  An  unprejudiced 
yer^on  will  easily  determine  on  which  side  is  the  preponderating 
rTtdence.  Theopneustie  writings  are  profitable;  but  it  certainly 
\i'  not  correct  to  say  that  "  all  writing  is  theopnenstio  and  profitable. 

S.  S.  himself,  however  highly  profitable  he  may  believe  his 
writings  to  be  (and  as  they  not  unnrequeDtly  are)  cannot  imagine 
t:<at  thej  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  snd  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  he  cannot  believe  that  the  paper  of  H.  K.  to  which  he  objects 
•:*  a  portion  of  that  sort  of  "  all  writing  or  scripture  which  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  Gk>d ;"  for  if  it  were  00.  H.  K.  might  pertiueotly 
a^tr.  Wherefore  cooteudest  thou  against  the  Almighty  P 

M.  N.  thinks  that,  as  we  have  so  many  helps  to  Bible  reading,  we 
nnght  not  to  have  a  revision.  But,  however  fortunate  M.  N.  may 
be  in  possessing  a  library  of  Biblical  literature,  he  should  recollect 
how  many  are  not  so  highly  favoured — even  in  a  country  where 
Scripture  helps  are  so  numerous  and  so  cheap  as  they  are  in 
England.  M.  N.  should  recollect,  too,  that  not  only  the  books  are 
required,  but  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  apply  them,  and  the 
babit  of  using  them.  But  we  may  well  ask  M.  N.  why,  if  the 
topirs  on  which  the  Scriptures  treat  are  so  all-important  as  they  are 
gf  nerally  believed  to  be,  he  can  consent  that  any  loipediment  should 
tie  thrown  in  the  way  of  understanding  them  which  can  possibly  be 
AToidedP  Is  not  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His 
paths  straight,"  a  command  from  heaven  r  and  will  he  willingly  treat 
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Buek  A  command  as  a  trifle?  To  reTise  the  Soriptaret  ii  b«t 
making  the  path  of  truth  plainer.  In  M.  N.'s  estim  ite  of  the  difll^ 
culty  and  ezpenae  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  aretrieed 
iasne  of  the  Scriptures,  has  he  not  forgotten  the  object  of  Scriptmre, 
the  importance  of  that  object,  and  a  pertinent  Question  onee  put  in 
the  olden  time, — "  What  shall  it  pront  a  man  ir  he  should  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  P  "  Would  M.  N*  peril  the  loss 
of  souls  by  his  money-saving  argument  P 

I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  the  Tory  tenacious  form  of 
Bible  conserratiun  in  which  our  opponents  indulge.  If  we  hare 
exposition  of  the  Scripture  oftentimes  on  Sunday  and  week-days, 
and  if  at  each  of  these  occasions  we  require  the  word  read  to  be  ex- 
plained that  it  may  profit  oor  souls,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  uhristian  comfort  of  many  that  ail  obstacles  to  a 
clear  understanding  should  be  removed.  W  hen  in  the  gospels  it  is 
narrated  that  Jesus  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  so  that  he 
saw  men  as  trees  walkmg,  it  is  not  said  that  Jesus  left  him  so.  He 
gave  hirn  perfect  sight.  We  only  seek  pure  vision  of  the  word  of 
God.  A  translation  is  only  a  sort  of  mental  spectacle  to  see  the 
trath  by.  Nobody  looks  on  it  as  a  priTilege  to  have  spectacles 
which  mislead  and  deceive,  neither  should  we  wish  a  translation  that 
does  so :  so  we  should  desire  a  revision  of  our  A-uthoriaed  Yeraion. 

But  howP  yo«  ask.  I  sa^,  most  decidedly  by  a  I2oyal  Commis- 
sion. We  get  Boyal  Commissions  to  look  after  the  best  and  surest 
lighthouses  round  oor  eoasts ;  ought  we  not,  then,  to  have  a  Royal 
Commission  to  provide  in^r  us  a  proper  and  safe  wrsion  of  that  word 
which  is  to  be  to  our  spirits  as  a  aghthouae  guiding  through  the 
darkness  and  tempests  of  life,  to  the  safe,  sorev  and  eternal  havena  P 

An  argument  here  occurs  to  us  very  pertinent  to  the  times  we 
Uve  in.  Quite  recently  the  school  boards  in  many  of  the  most 
populous  places  in  England  have  been  elected.  The  loudest  element 
m  the  debate  was,  Shall  the  Seripturaa  be  read  in  our  sehools  P  A 
pretty  general  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  smong  the  oontending 
parties  that,  if  read  at  all,  it  must  be  read  without  comment,  as  it  is 
published  without  notes.  If  this  is  in  any  way  a  common  decision, 
it  must  be  of  unspeakable  importance  that,  interpretation  being  in- 
terdicted, the  Bible  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  self-inter- 
preting, by  having  all  passages  which  are  known  to  be  oonfusing,  to 
be  erroneous,  or  to  be  faulty,  made  plain  and  dear.  Surriy  it  never 
can  have  been  more  important  than  in  such  circmnstances  to  have  a 
pure  and  perfect  guide  to  a  pure  and  perfect  way  of  life.  Surely 
those  who  value  the  word  of  Jehovah  as  above  all  price  most  feel 
themselves  justified  in  calling  upon  ^e  Parliament  of  Gh*eat  Britain 
and  the  Queen  in  Council  to  appoint  a  Boyal  Commission,  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  land  whose  greatness  is  due  to 
the  Bible,  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  so  revised  and  made  plain,  that  he 
who  runs  ma^  read,  and  reading,  may  understand,  and  showing  the 
way  of  salvation  so  plainly  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fooL, 
cannot  err  themn.  1\  £.  S. 
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Av  eaicer  lof^eal  ineeauity,  on  botni^  exercised  upon  woidii,  nvr 
mmkf  and  plausibly  elicit  from  the  terms  of  the  question  assiff^Bed 
to  ut  for  diBcussionf  a  i^reat  yariety  of  dilFeriDg  topioa  on  whtok 
writers  may  desoant  or  debate.    We  mi^ht  hinge  the  discussion,  for 
instance,  upon  this   peculiar  turn  of  the  phraseology — oui^ht  wm 
not  to  lay  aside  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  as  won 
out  snd  misleading,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  taak  of  a  bnn-new 
translation  from  a  fresh  text— or  in  briefer  phrase,  ought  we  to  re* 
rise  or  rrtran«lat^e  P  and  if  we  are  to  rerise,  ought  we  to  take  the 
Anthorized  Version  as  our  standard,  or  ought  we  to  prefer  the 
original  text  as  the  matter  to  be  rensed  P    These  yarious  questions 
tre  qarte  as  mnch  involved  in  the  terms  of  this  debate  as  is  that  to 
wliien  H.  K.  has  devoted  the  large  proportion  of  his  opening  paper. 
We  believe  that  H.  K.  has  ^ucceecU'd  in  directing  tne  disou«ion 
away  from  the  specific  point  inrolved,  which  refers  primarily  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  revision  ou^ht  to  be  gone  about. 

I  am  led  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  point  of  riew  intended 
from  the  force  of  the  following  farts  : — the  necessfty  of  the  revision 
of  the  Authorised  Version  was  debated  in  this  magazine  in  the  early 
part  of  1857,  and  it  is  not  usual  to  renew  a  debate  previously  oaiv 
ried  on,  without  a  change  of  form,  aspect,  or  terms. 

It  had  been  proponed  in  the  British  Parliament  that  a  Hnjal 
Gommission  should  be  issued  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Ver> 
rion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  this  indicated  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  debate  originated ;  and  there  had  arisen  a  revision  com- 
Biittee  of  the  Convocation,  who  were  preparing  an  actual  revieal 
sbont  the  form,  constitution,  members,  and  duties,  of  whioh  there 
were  considerable  doubts  and  discassions.  These  statements  seem 
to  me  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  question  of  revision  was  re- 
ffuded  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  the  matter  of  the  present 
eontroversy  was  limited  to  the  very  grave  and  serious  oonsidera- 
tion.  Ought  the  msnsgement  of  this  affair  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
llojal  Commission,  or  ought  the  Church — the  proper  custodier  of 
6od*s  word — to  retain  the  matter  in  its  own  bands  P 

As  to  revision  and  its  neceiisitr  the  most  exai^gerated  notions  are 
entertained  by  some  people  on  this  topic.  8ome  declaim  at  random 
xegarding  thousands  of  misreadings,  corruptions,  and  mistrdnsla- 
wDB,  and  innumerable  interpolations  and  mistakes,  as  if  salvation 
were  perilled  by  the  state  of  things. 

There  is  really  no  ground  for  these  aiisertions.  Constantino  Tis* 
ehendorf,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  decipherers  of  the  old 
M88.,  and  has  most  diligently  searched  into  this  topic,  says  of  the 
Aukhoriz'*d  Version.  *'T)iis  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  not 
OdIt  become  an  object  of  great  reverence,  htti  hot  deserved  to  be 
mek,**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  variations  of  the  texts  are.  so  soho- 
Isrs  sar.  on  points  of  quite  minor  importance ;  they  do  not,  in  any 
sppreeiable  degree,  alter  the  general  tenor  or  tiie  ordinary  doe- 
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triDes,  for  what  is  gained  on  one  hand  by  a  revision  is  lost  on  the 
other,  so  far  as  regards  sectarian  diflferences.  A  very  few  notes,  a 
slight  addition  to  the  marginal  references  commonly  used,  and  a 
bringing  into  uniformity  the  spelling  of  f)roper  names,  would  serve 
all  useful  purposes,  and  make  the  authorized  yersion  a  very  perfect 
and  exact  transcript  into  our  language  of  the  very  me-min^  of  the 
inspired  writers.  JNTumerous  Tariations,  such  as  those  ot  "on" 
for  "upon,"  "in"  for  "into,"  "to"  instead  of  "  unto,"  and  vice 
versa,  can  scarcely  deserve  serious  consideration,  and  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  variations  among  the  MSS.,  we  are 
assured  by  learned  and  trustworthy  men,  consist  of  these  and  simi- 
lar differences  or  divergencies.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  of  very 
little  importance  indeed  whether  we  have  a  revision  or  not. 

It  must  be  recollected,  besides,  that  every  variation  in  the  MS. 
does  not  constitute  an  error.  None  know  the  very  original  text  of 
the  apostles,  and  hence  none  know  precisely  what  is  the  right  and 
proper  text.  That  which  we  might  feel  disposed  to  accept,  they 
might  be  the  very  first  to  negative,  bad  we  access  to  their  veritable 
writings.  Scholars,  as  such,  have  no  special  guidance  concerning 
the  ipsiisima  verba  of  the  apostles,  and  hence  scholarship  will  not 
(io  for  a  court  of  final  appeal  regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  readings. 
They  have  no  specific  means  of  knowing  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  and  tiie  Church  would  not  be  justified  in  resting  or  risking 
her  doctrines  on  the  mere  pcholarship  of  any  set  of  men.  The 
word  of  God  has  been  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Church ; 
to  it  has  been  committed  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Under  that  guardianship  it  ought  to  be  retained :  kings  and  popes 
have  been  compelled  to  give  a  free  and  readable  Bible  to  the  people ; 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  resign  to  the  bandit  of  scholars  that  which 
has  been  wrenched  from  the  wielders  of  the  world's  power.  I 
therefore  hold  that,  in  a  matter  which  affects  "the  whole  household 
of  the  faith,"  that  the  Church  should  retain  its  own  peculiar  trea- 
sures, and  ought  not  to  hand  over  its  management  to  secular  rulers 
or  their  commissioners. 

"  Bender  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's,"  is  one  of  the  express  commands  of  our 
Saviour,  who  said  distinctly  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
Dare  we,  as  professing  Christians,  give  to  any  Government  the 
right  to  supply  the  Church  of  Christ  with  an  authorized  version  of 
the  word  of  Christ — the  gospel  of  God  P  To  the  Church  has  been 
entrusted  the  preservation  and  publication  of  the  life-giving  oracles 
of  the  Most  High  ;  and  any  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  can 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  must  be  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  not  of  a  Eoyal  Commission,  the  members  of  which  might 
be  "aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel."  The  state  in  our 
land  is  not  a  theocracy,  and  its  officials  do  not  hold  the  seals  of  office 
from  the  Lord  of  glory  ;  thoj  are  only  managers  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  human  life ;  they  have,  and  ought  to  have,  officially,  no  lord- 
ship oyer  God's  heritage.    In  matters  temporal  we  are  indeed  to  be 
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Mibject  to  the  povrers  that  be,  bat  in  matters  eternal  we  have  a 
liif(her  and  more  blessed  citizenship,  and  are  members  of  a  diyiaer 
commonirealth.  Under  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Spirit  has  been  pro- 
miped  for  guidance  in  all  thiols  that  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaTen,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  thoughtful  and  sincere 
seeker  greatly  erring,  whatever  be  the  version  from  Trhich  he  may 
read.    He  gives  Hi«  truth  to  them  that  ask  in  faith,  nothing  doubting. 

It  if,  we  affirm,  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  on  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  to  propose  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  Itoyal  Commission 
the  revision  of  the  word  of  God.  It  was  to  His  apostles  that  Jesus 
eave  His  divine  commission  to  "tro"  and  to  '*  teach  all  nations," 
especially  "  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had 
commanded  them  i'  and  giving  besides  His  gracious  promii^e,  '*  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  tlie  world."  From  this 
we  see  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  State,  to  teach 
G.'d's  law.  This  is  further  shown  in  the  Pentecostal  revelation* 
It  was  Grod's  own  Spirit  which  gave  and  guided  the  utterance  of  the 
apostles  in  the  many  languages  they  spoke.  To  this  same  spirit 
most  we  look  in  anything  that  relates  to  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  will :  and  it  is  wholly  within  the  Church  that  any  dealing 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  take  place.  We  have  the  assurance 
(riven  as  that  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  same  Spirit  who  originally  gave  the  form  of 
found  apeechY  which  cannot  be  condemned,  will  also  preserve  sound 
doetrine  among  His  true  and  faithful  followers.  To  the  care  of 
the  churches  has  been  committed  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  to 
them  God  has  delegated  the  transmission  and  interpretation  of  the 
same,  and  they  will  be  unfaithful  to  themselves  and  to  God  if  they 
resign  their  functions  to  any  Soyal  Commission  whatever. 

I  do  think  it  becomes  the  Church,  in  the  present  crisis,  to  con- 
sider her  way  wi'*ely.  So  cautious  and  so  learned  a  man  as  the 
Archbishop  of  York  has  hesitated  to  accede  to  a  revision  until  all 
else  has  been  tried  and  has  failed.  He  proposes  to  alter  in  the 
quiet  and  calm  way  that  living  things  change.  He  will  show  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  the  authorized  text  and  ver.^ion  may  be 
read,  so  as  to  yield  the  truth  of  the  faith.  He  will  show  the  express 
amount  of  the  alterations  requiring  to  be  made  in  the  present  ver- 
i«'9n,  but  he  refuses  to  make  trivial  changes,  or  to  incorporate  the 
changes  made  in  the  text.  He  thinks  that  process  of  critical 
aasimilatton  ought  to  go  on  as  it  does  in  livioj^  bodiei*,  so  that 
healthy  abs  >rption  should  at  last  bring  all  that  is  vitally  correct 
and  fitting  into  the  Authorized  Version. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  revision— and  I  suppose  there  must  be— let  it 
be  done  gradually,  tentatively,  carefully,  but  let  it  be  done  by  the 
Churches.  Let  the  hou8<*h'>ld  of  the  Lord  look  upon  tho  endeavours 
made,  bring  the  text  and  the  translation  into  harmony,  let  them  wel- 
come the  best  form  of  sound  words  they  can  secure,  but  do  no 
give  to  the  State  the  pover  of  prescribing  the  Scripture  to  be  used 
and  exercising  a  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of  men.  M.  C.  L.  H. 
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aSOULD  THE  BIBLE  BE  BEAD  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH- 
OUT COMBiENT  OR  EXPLANATION  P 

AFFIBMATITB  ABTIOLB. — I. 

If  books  ought  to  be  Talued  for  their  authonhip,  for  their  worth, 
Ibr  their  influeoce,  and  for  their  informing  power,  what  book  can 
eompare  with  the  Bible  P — 

'*Thi8  lamp,  from  oiFthe  orerlMting  throne 
Mercy  took  down ;  and,  in  the  night  of  time, 
Stands  OMling  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow, 
And  eTermore  beseeching  men  with  tears 
And  earnest  sighs  to  hear,  believe,  and  live." 

Ck>d  reveals  His  will  in  the  Scriptures.  God  makefl  Himself  known 
in  the  Bible,  and  has  given  in  it  a  record  of  man's  destiny,  dnty, 
the  law  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  our  social  relationships ;  and  He 
has  above  all  given  it  that  we  may  know  Him  as  the  only  true  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 

Tbis  is  saving  knowledge.  This  is  the  chief  and  special  know- 
ledge man  requires.  It  is  that  which  makes  him  know  God  and 
his  relation  to  God.  Tbe  Bib]e  is  the  ^uide  of  life.  It  alone  can 
instruct  and  conduct  us  safely  through  the  dangers  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  sin-filled  world.  It  is  the  true  educator,  because  it  is  the 
book  written  for  the  education  of  the  world,  by  Him  who  knows 
not  only  the  world,  and  circumstanres,  and  human  nature  best,  but 
baa  prescribed  the  course  of  duty  and  tbe  end  of  life.  There  are 
low  aims  of  education^ aims  to  educate  men  to  be  more  useful  and 
profitable  machinery ;  but  these  we  decry. '  We  hold  that  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God  should  be  trainea  to  gain  and  retain  that 
imatre.    This  being  our  view  of  tbe  proper  end  of  education — 

"We  can  but  place  ourselves  in  firm  resistance  to  the  theory 
which  urges,  as  tne  final  cause  of  education,  the  mere  preparation 
of  men  tor  particular  positions  in  society.  Bring  them  up,  it  is 
said,  for  what  they  are  to  be;  teach  them  the  parts  they  are  to 
perform  Where  this  destination  is  certain,  the  difcipline  may  be 
so  directed.  It  ought  not,  nevertheless,  to  stop  at  that  point.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  foretold  P  Still  it  is  at  best  a  low,  unn  ortby  view. 
We  say.  Educate  man  as  man,  for  what  he  is,  for  what  he  can  only 
be,  as  accountable  and  immortal  man.  Incline  your  instructions  to 
his  probable  pursuits  and  duties  on  earth.  Give  not,  however,  to 
these  your  stress.  They  are  comparatively  little  matters.  Chiefly 
awake  the  moral  sense.    Draw  out  the  soul.    Enthrone  the  con- 
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ideooe.  Laaye  out  of  your  cooBideratioa  for  a  while  every  idea  of 
etrthly  circuoMiaiioe,  eondition,  lot.  Eternity  must  be  your  mark. 
Here  is  the  man.  He  is  only  great  in  his  intellectual  and  moral 
natare.  He  stands  before  you  with  all  bis  awful  capacities.  Edu- 
cate him!  Your  proceae  maat  answer  to  him  I  Tour  purpose 
must  answer  to  him !  Teach  him  aright,  and  every  incidental  re- 
lation and  function  of  earth  will  be  included ;  but  that  being  shall 
be  seen  unfolded  in  his  unearthly  greatness,  and  travelling  on  in 
the  way  everlasting  !"* 

We  cannot  re^rd  education  as  only  an  instrument  for  pro- 
moting the  mschinery  of  life  and  increasing  the  material  wealth 
of  nations.  We  recognise  the  political  economy  of  an  educated 
people  as  valuable,  but  not  as  valuable  in  and  for  itself  alone. 
The  suddea  influx  of  seal  into  the  hearts  of  merchants  and  manu-^ 
£icturers,  of  statesmen  and  utilitarians,  has  an  ominous  look.  It 
is  a  this-world  state  of  things  that  has  caused  the  outcry  and  the 
agitation.  But  the  question  is  not  one  of  this  world  onl^.  It  con- 
eems  the  manhood  of  man,  and  becaui«e  it  does  so,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Bible,  the  chart  of  life,  should  be  ^a»^A<— taught,  I  say, 
not  tolerated;  but  above  all  not  politely  neglected.  And  if  in 
every  other  ease  you  examine  in,  comment  on,  and  give  explana- 
tions of,  the  contents  of  the  books  read  and  studied,  what  is  it  but 
a  mere  glozing  of  the  matter  to  say  that  the  Bible,  being  merely 
read,  is  taught  in  schooldP  Shall  we  inaufirurate  a  huge  State- 
hvpoerisy,  and  while  professing  that  the  Bible  is  the  religious 
enarter  of  the  country,  it  is  to  he  read,  not  understood  P  Is  the 
power  of  reading  and  spelling  really  so  valuable ;  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  writing  and  cyphering  so  very  advantageous,  that  we  shall 
put  these  instruments  into  the  hand  of  men  without  ^ide  or  safe- 
guard ;  nay,  by  placing  a  national  veto  upon  the  teachmg  of  Scrip- 
tore^iistily  infidelity,  and  carelessness  of  God  and  goodness  P 

"  W  hatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.'*  If  the  Bible  is 
worthy  of  being  read,  it  is  worthy  of  being  worthily  read.  We 
eall  it  the  Book  of  God  to  the  ears  of  children,  but  to  the  hearts  of 
children  we  treat  it  with  disrespect  and  despite.  What  is  the 
Bible,  that  it  should  be  thus  visibly  slighted  f  a  child  cannot  but 
ask ;  and  no  sophistry  ean  deceive  it  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
book,  and  men's  aims  concerning  the  non-explanation  of  it.  If  it 
is  beyond  human  comprehension,  why  teach  it?  if  it  is  within 
human  comprehension,  why  not  explain  it,  as  is  done  with  other 
books  P  What  a  weariness  is  an  uncompreheaded  task-book  I  what 
a  dreary,  distasteful  toil  is  the  perusal  of  a  book  which  is  said  to 
be  all-important  to  the  life  of  man,  which  one  cannot  comprehend 
and  dare  not  inquire  about.  It  is  a  book  of  history,  philosophy, 
noetry,  morals,  and  religion;  it  involves  chronology,  geography, 
many,  natural  history,  ethnology,  antiquities,  and  the  manners 

*  'BL.W.  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  BJ)^  on  ''The  Institations  of  Fopuhur 
SdMation,'*  p.  66. 
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and  customs  of  foreigrn  lands  and  olden  times.  It  has  difficulties 
as  to  authorship,  notwithstanding  its  inspiration.  Moses  writes  in 
one  style  and  Isaiah  in  another;  Joshua  and  Ezekiel,  even  David 
and  Solomon,  much  more  Job  and  Samuel,  differ  in  manner  and 
mHt.^cr.  The  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  have  other  yariations ;  and 
the  Old  Testament  has  relation  to  the  New  Testament,  on  which 
curiosity  may  well  be  excited. 

The  fiible  was  composed  by  many  authors,  under  divine  super- 
viKioQ,  book  by  book,  age  after  age,  comprising  a  space  of  fifteen 
centuries,  in  different  states  of  society,  in  yarious  languages,  in 
almost  every  form  of  composition ;  and  it  treats  of  matters  in 
whole,  as  well  as  in  their  relations,  most  difficult.  It  treats  of 
thoughts  essentially  sublime  in  language  at  once  of  majesty  and 
simplicity,  and  its  allusions,  allegories,  phraseology,  and  mcident?, 
refer  to  matters  which  demand  explanation.  If,  then,  we  refrain 
fV'>m  explanation,  shall  it  be  said  we  do  our  duty  P  Shall  we  not 
rather  be  making  the  Bible  a  stumbling-block  and  a  rock  of 
offence  P  Had  we  not  better  leave  the  children  at  school  Bibleless, 
than  give  them  it  merely  to  disgust  and  tire  themP  If  we  want 
them  to  heed  it,  we  must  help  them  to  read  it  with  intelligence 
and  understanding.  How  can  we  fHce  the  command  to  "  Search 
the  Scriptures  "  P  and  how  can  we  affirm  the  ineffable  importance 
of  the  holy  volume,  if  we  "  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  "  against  being 
commented  on  P 

We  may  be  told  that  by  reading  it  we  show  our  appreciation  of 
its  value,  and  by  leaving  it  uncommented  on  we  show  our  sense  of 
its  supreme  importance ;  and  that  if  we  make  known  the  facta  of 
its  contents,  the  book  will  gradually  unfold  its  truths  to  the  young 
mind.  I  have  serioas  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  dechristianised 
teaching.    A  great  thinker  has  ably  said — 

"Man  inyestigates  nature;  man  investigates  himself.  Man 
r'ses  from  both  to  the  Author  of  both,  and  inquires  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God.  Confine  him  to  each  of  these,  as  matter  of 
direct  experimental  inquiry  and  observation,  and  see  what  progre!>8 
he  will  make  towards  that  wisdom  which  tells  him  his  duties  and 
his  destinies.  I  speak  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  of  the  average  man ; 
for  it  is  with  such  pur  educational  measures  have  to  deal.  Place 
your  pupil,  then,  in  front  of  the  vast  edifice  of  nature.  Bid  him 
enter  its  doors  and  survey  its  chambers ;  it  is  the  glory  of  our  age 
that  he  is  enabled,  to  such  extent,  to  do  so.  Show  him  the  marvels 
of  the  structure,  teach  him  how  to  classify  all  the  varieties  of  this 
wonderful  museum ;  but  show  him,  teach  him,  nothing  more. 
Can  it  be  questioned  that  the  conclusion  will  forcibly  strixe  him, 
that  so  much  design  must  have  a  designer ;  that  a  care  so  constant 
betokens  a  presidmg  Providence ;  that  if  such  a  being  exist,  He  is 
doubtless  one  to  whom  snbjeotion  is  rightfully  dueF  Can  it  be 
questioned  P  BrethrsA,  it  can  be  (juestioned,  and  that  in  no  petu- 
lant spirit,  but  in  meiaAiholy  conviction.  .  •  .  Let  the  experi- 
ence of  all  ages,  nations,  and  tongues,  answer  the  question.    And 
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then,  abore  all,  wbat  is  it  joiir  dodactiong  have  established  P  The 
bein^,  the  power,  and  the  skill  of  God.  Gonvictions  awful  indeed, 
bat  cold  and  repelling !  CoiiFiotioas  that  nerer  yet  won  the  heart 
of  man ;  and  yet  the  heart  is  the  sole  empire  in  which  God  will 
condescend  to  reign.  .  .  .  But  oome,  oring  your  pupil,  your 
gospel -deprired  pnpil,  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  world ;  set 
him  to  explore  his  own  heart,  and  to  find  his  duties  and  his  hopes 
there !  unfold  to  him  all  the  yariety  of  his  powers  and  his  aiO^c- 
tions ;  show  him  the  just  prerogatives  of  his  reason,  the  due  sub- 
iection  of  the  inferior  nature.  Much  will  you  hare  done,  and  yet 
little.  Much  will  you  hare  furnished  to  perplex,  but  no  light  at 
all  towards  a  solution!  A  nature  so  suolime,  so  debased,  with 
iuch  occasional  perceptions  of  good,  such  perpetual  tendencies  to 
eril,  how  shall  he  know  whither  to  turn  in  this  chaos  P  Above  all, 
how  shall  he  know  the  right,  when  there  is  that  within  him  which 
perpetually  urges  him  to  lovo  the  wrong?  Can  the  judgment  be 
trusted  when  the  passions  are  ever  ready  to  betray  it  P  What  is 
the  reason  of  most  men  but  a  special  pleader  to  the  passions,  a 
hired  advocate  ready  to  justify  whatever  they  have  predetermined  P 
A  fixed  standard,  independent  of  these  variations,  we  must  have ; 
that  standard  is,  and  is  only,  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  You  would 
tell  your  pupil  why  man  is  evil,  and  yet  the  mysterious  child  of 
eternal  hopes  P  Cast  aside  your  pompous  pretences  of  an  education 
independent  of  the  gospel;  place  before  the  immortal  bein^  for 
whom  you  are  prescribing,  a  page  of  the  story  of  paradise  for  the 
one,  the  death  and  victory  over  death  of  the  Saviour  for  the 
other;  and  one  lesson  will  have  taught  him  more  than  years  of 
xntfi*ective  inquiry."* 

Tbese  observations  seem  to  me  to  make  it  imperative  on  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  impart  genuine  Christian  instruction  from, 
and  by,  and  through  the  Bible. 

But  what  saith  the  Scripture P  "That  the  soul  be  without 
knowledge  it  is  not  good "  (Prov.  xix.  2),  therefore  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  it  hen  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it"  (Prov.  xxii.  6).  Do  we  fulfil  this  precept  by 
training  children  at  school  to  an  unreasoning,  uninquiring,  in- 
curious and  unapplying  perusal  of  its  pages  P  We  say  "  whosoever 
ihall  call  on  the  name  or  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  "  (Bom.  x.  13). 
Bat  can  we  forget  that  the  following  verse  asks  "  How  shall  they 
call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  P  and  how  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  thev  have  not  heard  P  "  That  men  might 
hear  of  Him,  Jesus  said,  "  6o,  ieaek  ah  nations  ; "  and  He  Ess 
specially  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  ihem  not"  (Mark  x.  14).  If  then  we  hinder  and  absolutely 
forbid  the  explanation  of  the  word  of  God  which  leadeth  to  Christ, 
ought  we  not  to  remember  the  words  that  have  been  spoken, 

*  ** Sermons"  by  Professor  William  Archer  Butler,  M.A.;  CImtt  the 
Tmsui7  uf  Wisdom  and  Knowledge,  in  Series  First,  pp«  810—812, 
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*'  Wboto  ahall  offend  one  of  these  little  onea,  it  were  better  that  a 
millstoBe  were  hani^ed  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowiMd 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea ! "  "  Woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  offenoe 
oometh! 

An  open  Bible  freely  read  and  honestly  explained  in  its  sacred, 
not  its  fiectarian  teHchin^,Ms  the  demand  we  make.  An  unex- 
plained Bible  is  a  mockery  of  God*  and  a  soare  to  man. 

Edward  Irving  ha4  well  said  on  this  matter, — 

"  The  world  of  books  it  wide  as  the  world  of  man's  thoi^hto  and  fancies 
and  feelings,  full  of  poisons  as  well  as  of  food  and  medicine ;  whaterer 
hath  beeu  felt  of  good  and  ill  hath  been  written,  and  the  evil  hath  its 
blazoning  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  good,  its  rich  garnish  and  savooiy 
odour  to  the  base  appetiU**  of  the  mind,  and  needeth  not  to  be  sought,  but 
is  presented  before  the  face  of  all  the  people,  cheapened  down  to  their 
porertj,  and  pressed  upon  them  with  all  assiduity.  Wherefore,  like 
putting  a  blind  man  into  a  wood  where  poisons  grow  as  plentifully  as 
fruits,  and  leaving  him  there  to  feed  his  body,  is  it  to  introduce  our 
people  to  this  chaos  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  fiUsehood,  of  religioii 
and  irreligion,  of  blessedness  and  misery,  of  heaven  and  hell,  without 
having  cultirated  in  them  any  principles  by  which  to  know  the  evil  from 
the  gm>d,  and  to  distinguish  the  wholesome  from  the  nnwholesome.'* 

C.  P. 

VBGATITB  ABTICLB.— I. 

Thb  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  Church,  not  of  the  State.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  the  matter  of  the  teaching  of  the  Churchy 
and  the  Sabbath  school  is  the  agency  of  the  Church  for  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  young  in  the  nurture  a  ud  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the 
Church  to  teach  all  nations  what  is  to  be  believed  concerning  God, 
and  the  duty  He  demands  from  His  children.  The  explanatoi^ 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  doeii  not  he 
within  the  province  of  the  State.  It  is  hignly  proper  that  the 
Bible,  as  a  history  of  the  Providence  of  God  over  nations,  and  a 
record  of  the  doings  of  God  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
should  be  read  in  schools.  It  is  the  very  soul  of  history.  But  it  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  give  the  explanation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
hands  of  the  State.  That  is  a  right  which  the  Church  must  reserve 
to  herself.  '*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  Christ  said,  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  tenets  of  Christ  ou^tnotto  be  committed 
to  the  State.  The  Church  must  preserve  within  herself,  sud  tor  all 
her  people,  "  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makeih  His  people  free.*' 
To  her  has  been  committed  word  and  doctrine,  and  sue  must  not 
resign  her  God-given  rights  to  the  mere  Csesarism  of  the  world. 
Hence  in  State«supported  schools  the  Bible,  if  read  at  all,  should  be 
read  without  comment  or  explanation. 

^  The  State  is  an  agenc?  for  civil  government,  and  it  has  only  a 
right  to  exereise  lordnhip  io  regard  to  oivil  concerns.  It  has  the 
law,  not  t^e  gospel«  in  its  power.    The  training  it  seeks  to  impart  ia 
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I,  ootMetaran,  has  to  do  with  earthly  duties  not  heaTenly 

destinies.  It  kms  it  in  ite  power  to  insist  on  the  ability  to  read  and 
to  write,  that  the  persons  under  its  mle  may  know,  or  at  lea«t  have 
the  ability  to  know,  the  nature,  nurpose,  and  method  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  State ;  and  may  make  such  returns,  nnd  communicate 
soeh  information,  ss  the  8 'ate  requires ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  has 
the  right  to  interpnet  to  its  own  ends  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
There  it  trencheB  on  sacred  ground,  the  oonnctions  of  men,  whieh 
the  State  has  no  right  to  predentinate  or  give  proclivities  to.  The 
State  may  permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  its  schools  in  order 
that  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  tJiese  schools  may  be  prepared  with 
the  naaterial  faots  upon  which  the  nrinciples  of  the  Uhurch  are 
huik,  and  on  which  the  doctrines  of  tne  preacher  depend,  because 
hy  so  doing  he  economiseR  labour,  and  knits  the  interests  of  the 
State  to  ihe  honesty  of  the  Church ;  but  if  it  should  venture  to  en- 
force explanation,  then  that  is  introducing  the  State  as  a  Churoh 
into  the  sebool,  amd  it  is  a  violation  of  that  freedom  of  con^cif nee 
which  the  Church  demands,  claims,  maintains,  and  has  a  right  to. 

The  Stale  ia  bound  to  be  impartial  in  ita  action.  It  haa  no  ri^ht 
to  violate  the  freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  conscienoe 
eannot  co*exiat  with  a  State  which  teaches  religion.  All  Siatea  in 
which  or  by  which  religion  has  been  taught  by  State  agency,  have 
tended  towards  making  the  Churoh  a  mere  piece  of  the  machinery 
of  statecraft,  and  have  become  tyrannous.  A  State  education,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  taught  by  State  agents, 
wonld  soon  result  in  acta  of  uniformity  in  reality,  if  not  in  name. 
A  State  examiner  could  scarcely  avoid  an  inclination  towards  the 
State  religion,  or  that  which  the  State  has  sanctioned  in  his  ap- 
pointment; and  he  oould  as  little  avoid  a  disinclination  towards  the 
religion  adverse  to  his  own  and  the  State's.  The  impartiality  of  the 
State  oould  not  be  secured ;  and  the  impartiality  of  sects  cannot  be 
secured,  and  therefore  we  must,  from  all  State  schools,  reduce  the 
State  in  its  relation  to  religion  to  a  minimum  of  influence,  and  the 
sects  to  a  minimum  likewise,  so  that  while  the  Scriptures  are  ao- 
knowledged  by  State  and  sect  alike  to  be  the  guide  and  guardian  of 
life,  there  shsll  no  interpretation  be  given  by  the  State  nor  per- 
mitted to  the  sect.  The  book  shall  be  sacred  in  the  school  from 
being  applied  to  special  State  or  sectarian  purposes. 

The  perusal  of  the  Bible  in  the  school  by  giving  to  each  sect  the 
grout* d work  of  faith,  and  by  impressing  on  the  memory  and  intel- 
bet  the  text  of  the  sacred  story,  would  supply  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  inter(»«tation  of  the  tenets  of  Christianity  would  be 
built.  This  is  a  distinct  and  definite  mark  where  we  can  stop.  If, 
however,  we  permit  eomment  and  explanation,  we  lose  all  definite- 
ASM ;  where  does  legitimate  and  impartial  comment  and  explana* 
tion  endP  We  can  neither  describe  nor  prescribe  non-sectarian 
teaching  in  the  Scriptures.  Therefore  we  must  proscribe  the 
teaching  of  its  dootnnes  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
altogether. 
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By  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  dchooU  we  aasert  a  ffreat  fact. 
'*  The  Bible  alone  is  the  reliji^on  of  Protestants."  Oar  Authorised 
Version  is  issued  without  note  or  comment.  By  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  school  we  attain  a  great  good.  Children  are  brought  to 
know  its  contents,  and  are  therefore  readj  to  receive  instruction  in 
its  doctrinesi  and  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  separate  the  actuai  teaching 
of  the  facts  of  the  Bible  from  its  doctrinal  teaching  as  it  is.  to  de- 
tach the  teaching  of  theoretical  geometry  from  the  teaching  of 
practical  mathematics,  or  the  facts  from  the  philosophy  of  history. 

But  perhaps  some  mav  say,  All  this  about  Bible  teaoning  is  apart 
from  Bible  teaching.  What  saith  the  Scriptures  P  They  giye  us 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  for  our  guidance.  In  the 
Jewifth  synagogue  the  law  was  read,  not  expounded.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  tbe  word  of  God  had  been  revealed  so  plainly  that 
**  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  reading  may  understand/'  what  great 
things  God  had  done  for  His  people.  In  the  days  of  the  theocracy 
among  the  Jews  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  formed 
the  public  and  State  contribution  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  Scriptures  affirm  their  own  sufficiency  as  a  guide  and  a  govem- 
ment.  Is  it  not  to  make  the  work  of  G^d  of  none  effect  by  our 
traditions,  to  maintain  that  in  school  the  word  of  the  Lord  requires 
explanation  and  comment?  Is  the  habit  of  disquisition  not  rather 
overdone,  and  the  habit  of  inquisition  too  little  attended  to  P  Tho 
Scriptures  are  given  to  be  read  and  thought  on,  and  each  man's 
duty  is  to  make  Scripture  its  own  interpreter. 

And  may  we  not  pertinently  ask  why  sectarianism  should  have 
place  in  scnools  at  all  P  The  school  surely,  above  all  places,  ought 
to  be  kept  free  from  the  disputes  of  sects.  The  practical  morality 
of  Christianity  is  the  great  matter  to  t^et  into  the  minds  of  children. 
If  the  words  of  Christ  can  be  relied  upon — and  surelj  none  of  those 
who  seek  to  explain  and  comment  upon  the  Bible  in  school  can 
entertain  a  doubt  of  that — the  practice  of  the  morality  which  He  in- 
culcated is  the  best  training  for  the  ultimate  knowledge  of  doctrine. 
Jesus  said,  **  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His  that  sent  Me.  If 
any  man  will  do  Hts  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 
be  of  Gt>d,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself"  (John  vii.  16, 17). 

Facts  as  they  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  doctrines  as  they 
are  related  in  the  Bible,  are  the  good  seed  of  the  word,  which  most 
be  sown  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  afterwards  to  be  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  faith.  These  were  effective  without  note,  com- 
ment, or  explanation  in  the  olden  time,  xrhy  not  now?  The  Jaw  of 
Moses,  when  read,  affected  the  people,  as  it  was  read  in  their  ears  ; 
the  words  of  Jesus  produced  effects  when  spoken,  the  discourses  of 
the  apostles,  and  their  epistleg,  were  quick  and  powerful  when  spo- 
ken or  read.  To  those  who  doubt  tie  effiioiency  of  Scripture  rest 
without  comment  or  explanation,  we  say,  '*  Ye  do  greaiiy  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God"  (Matt.  xxii.  29). 

S.  li.  C 
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BERKELEY'S  THEOEY  OF  VISION. 

Amoho  the  Diimeroas  worka  of  Biehop  Berkeley,  his  "  Ssiay 
towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision"  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
M  the  age  of  twen1y-n7e,  and  only  two  years  after  he  had  become 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  gave  to  the  world  what  he 
announced  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  had 
always  beset  the  science  of  optics,  and  of  which  various  unsatis- 
factonr  solutions  had  been  already  offered.  That  difficulty  arose, 
ho  befieved,  from  the  confusion  constantly  made  between  the  two 
senses  of  sight  and  touch ;  and  he  thought  that  a  phil  ^sopbical  dis- 
crimination made  between  what  is  strictly  owing  to  each  would 
easily  remove  it.  With  that  view  he  published  his  essay,  and 
twenty-six  years  afterwards  a  vindication  of  it,  **  showing  the  uni- 
versal presence  and  providence  of  the  Deity,  vindicated  and  ex- 
plained." Although  some  of  his  other  writings, — and  notably  his 
treatise  concerning  the  '*  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  in 
vbich  he  attempted  to  counteract  the  materialistic  tendencies  of 
the  day  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  material  world — excited 
much  opposition,  it  may  be  said  that  the  truth  of  his  theory  of 
vision  is  now  all  but  universally  admitted.  Adam  Smith,  author 
of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  has  characterized  it  as  "  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  philosophical  analysis  that  is  to  be  found  either 
in.  onr  own  or  any  other  language ;  "  and  a  careful  study  of  it  will 
itsttisfy  us  that  this  estimate  of  it  is  not  too  high.  There  are, 
indeed,  objectors  to  the  doctrine,  some  of  whom  have  attempted  to 
controvert  it  with  considerable  skill,  but,  we  think,  only  with  the 
result  of  showing  that  its  author's  position  is  impregnable. 

The  theory  briefly  is,  that  onr  sense  of  sight  does  not  give  us 
immediately  any  perception  of  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  figure 
of  objects,  but  that  these  are  obtained  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  that 
intuitively  we  only  see  coloured  appearances,  which  are  felt  a^ 
inward  sensations ;  and  that  what  we  do  see  is  only  a  sign  by 
which  we  recognise  what  « e  do  not  see,  but  which  we  formerly 
knew  by  the  sense  of  touch.  And  these  signs,  as  arbitrary  in 
their  eonnection  with  what  we  have  touched  as  words  are  with  what 
tbpy  represent,  arc  produced  by  the  laws  of  association. 

Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  said  in  support  of  it ;  but  in  order 
to  examine  it  we  must  first  make  the  experiment  for  ourselves; 
and  with  that  view  it  i^  necessary  in  thought  to  divest  ourselves  ss 
far  as  possible  of  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  by  the  sense  of 
toueh,  and  to  imagine  ourselves  an  intellectual  being,  conscious 
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only  of  the  faculty  of  sight.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  very  diffi- 
eolt ;  it  certainly  is,  bnt  it  is  not  quite  impossible ;  and  unless  we 
can  do  this  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  understand  the  theory,  still 
less  to  criticise  it.  In  daily  life  oar  knowledt^e  i«  so  largely  obtained 
by  the  combined  use  of  both  sight  and  touch  that  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  conscious  of  what  is  provided  for  us  by  each  separately; 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  as  they  are  distinct  senses  their  products 
must  necessarily  be  also  distinct,  and  these  cob  be  discriminated 
with  a  little  care  and  thought.  It  may  be  observed  here  how 
rigidly  Berkeley  has  confined  himself  to  the  pure  faeU  of  areing, 
justly  observing  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  previous  writers 
in  regard  to  vision  have  been  usually  such  as  blind  men  could 
apprehend  ;  while  in  reality  it  is  a  matter  of  wiiioh  they  can  take 
no  cognizance,  because  if  the  theory  is  of  any  value  whatever  it 
must  be  founded  on  £&cts,  and  as  these  facts  are  the  acts  of  seemg, 
it  follows  that  persons  deprived  of  sight  are  destitute  a£  the  only 
means  of  entenng  into  the  question. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  ntcts  in  eonsoionsiiess  as  made  known 
to  us  by  sight  alone,  in  the  meantime  clearly  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration all  ideas  of  touch,  and  strictly  confiaing  ourselves  to 
sight.     For  that  purpose  we  shall  suppose  oar  oasMDon  father 
Adam  as  having  been  that  moment  created,  wibh  all  the  parts  of  hia 
bodily  frame  perfect,  but  their  several  uses  as  yet  quite  unknown 
to  him.     He  is,  we  shall  suppose,  placed  standing  upright  on  a 
greensward  in  the    Garden    of   Eden,  in  presence  of  a  scene 
gorgeous  with  the  oolonrs  of  an  Eastern  olime.     The  flowers  of 
every  shape  and  hue  contrast   with  the  verduve  of  the  grassy 
carpet.    In  the  distance  a  river  rolls  majestically  along,  and  over 
the  summits  of  the  trees  which  line  its  banks  rise  in  stately 
grandeur  a  chain  of  lofty  hills,  whose  peaks  are  lost  in  the  fleecy 
clouds  stretching  upwards  to  the  empyrean.    He  is  then  possessed 
of  sight  and  touch,  though  as  yet  he  knows  it  not.    fie  is  then  an 
E^o,  a  personality,  a  mind,  but  necessarily  nothing  more,  and  even 
this  not  consciously  to  himself.    He  can  then  be  conscious  of  only 
two  distinct  sensations,  sound  and  sight.    The  birds  no  doubt  are 
melodiously  warbling  around  him,  the  wind  is  gently  swaying  the 
branches  of  the  trees  backwards  and  forwards,  and  there  is  a  oon- 
fused  noise  as  the  river  rolls  along.    But  as  such  a  being  probably 
nay,  we  might  almost  say  certainly,  could  not  cleariy  distinguish 
between  the  two  sensations,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, we  shall  imagine  that  a  universal  stillness  reigns  over  aU, 
and  that  he  is  still  unconscious  of  the  sense  of  hearing.    Evidently, 
then,  such  a  mind  could  be  conscious  only  of  sigiit  and  oolours. 
He  would  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  certain  hues,  green^  blue, 
searlet,  yellow,  white ;  but  that  is  all.    He  could  not  then  know 
that  these  colours  were  not  a  part  of  himself,  but  on  the  eontrary 
he  would  suppose  them  to  be  in  his  mind,  and  that  they  fsere  ft 
part  of  himself.     No  distinction  is  as  yet  possible,     wadaally 
uiia  sensation  is  somewhat  idteivd.    He  notioes  that  these  cokis 
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and  some  are  blended  together.  Dark  rain-douds  take  the  plaoe 
of  liie  Cirri  in  the  bhie  ether  above  him,  and  dark  objects,  Mioh 
he  ftfter wards  knovrs  to  be  animals,  move  rouud  about  him,  and 
keep  a  portion  of  the  eolonrs  ever  changing:.  He  simply  knows 
that  the^  different  colours  are  existenr,  but  he  does  not  know 
where.  Thej  seem  to  hisa  to  be  all  equally  near,  all  on  the  same 
plaiie.  Ho  simply  knows  that  this  is  of  one  nhade,  that  of  another, 
a  third  of  a  yet  different  complexion,  and  thai  there  is  a  manifest 
Tiriety,  bat  this  is  all.  Still  all  this  seems  to  be  merely  a  part  of 
himself,  for  as  yet  an  opposite  opinion  is  impossible.  But  soon 
one  of  these  dark  objects  moving  about  comes  into  contact  with 
him,  and  instantaneously  he  is  conscioas  of  a  new  sensation.  It  is 
something  quite  different  from  his  previous  experience,  and  he 
felt  nothing  like  it  when  any  of  the  two  colours  came  together. 
It  ill  what  is  afterwards  known  to  him  as  touch.  Instinctively 
tw»  objects  on  each  side  of  him  rise,  and  meet  together  on  the  side 
where  the  moving  thing  touched  him,  sa  if  to  push  it  away ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  without  well  knowing  how,  he  finds  bimsf-lf 
moving  backwards  and  away  from  that  object.  I^ew  thoughts  stir 
within  him,  and  his  attention  is  forcibly  called  to  these  new 
phenofBena.  To  his  delight  he  finds  the  two  objects  on  either  side 
of  him,  which  he  now  calls  his  hands,  are  under  his  control,  and 
that  he  can  move  them  about  as  he  chooses.  He  places  them 
together,  and  the  novel  sensation  is  again  experienced  which  he 
edls  toiioh.  Be  stoops  down  and  places  hiti  hands  on  the  green 
object  beneath  him,  bat  the  sensation  is  different  from  that  which 
he  feels  when  he  puts  his  two  hands  together.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
only  the  half  of  the  other,  only  of  half  the  same  intensity. 
He  eontinaes  these  experiments,  and  he  soon  finds  that  these 
doable  sensations  are  confined  to  the  objects  attached  to  his 
hands,  and  which  he  now  calls  his  body.  During  all  this  time  he 
is  still  conscious  of  seeing  these  various  colours ;  but  when  moving 
his  hand  about  he  happens  to  place  it  on  a  particular  spot  near 
Am  top  of  his  body,  and  to  his  amazement  he  finds  that  all  these 
eolours  bare  VHuislied,  and  that  he  cannot  see  at  all.  Bemoving 
his  hand,  be  finds  he  can  see  as  well  as  be  tore,  and  then  he  becomes 
aware  that  his  sight  is  localised,  and  that  he  can  see  what  is 
ttoimd  him  only  hj  means  of  the  two  little  objects  he  calls  his 
syca.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  becomes  aware  that  these  colours 
ue  not  part  of  himself,  but  external  to  him.  And  continuing  his 
inveatigations  by  walking  about  and  totiching  these  various 
objects,  he  learns  that  some  are  nearer  to  him  than  others,  that 
they  ai«  not  on  the  same  plane,  and  that  some  are  so  far  away 
that  he  can  neither  walk  to  them  nor  touch  them.  Thus  by  the 
lease  of  toueh  and  hj  experience  he  recognises  the  outness  of 
obiecCa,  and  it  is  only  by  a  lenathened  experience,  by  a  series  of 
jidfmenu  formed  upon  tiie  data  provided  ior  him  by  touohf  that 
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he  knows  the  relatire  disbanoe  of  objeots,  and  calonlates  what  that 
ciintance  is. 

Such,  then,  is  an  iLlustratiye  case  drawn  from  the  facts  of  oon- 
8cioiisn»*88,  and  we  think  an  examioation  of  it  will  show  its  correct- 
ness. It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  thing  is  unreal,  and  that  we 
cannot  place  ourselves  in  such  a  position,  that  we  cannot  uolearu 
what  we  have  learnt  from  infancy.  True,  for  a  man  without  the 
faculty  of  touch  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  present  state 
of  existence.  But  although  we  cannot  actualize  such  a  state,  ^e 
can  divest  ourselvfs  of  the  faculty  of  touch  in  imagination,  and 
theorize  such  a  being ;  and  only  by  doing  so  can  we  examine  the 
question. 

As  to  the  first  position,  that  distance  is  itself  invisible  and  is  a 
line  turned  endwise  to  the  eye,  its  truth  will  be  at  once  admitted. 
Tliis  can  easily  be  verified  by.  looking  at  two  points,  one  near  at 
band  and  the  other  at  a  distance,  without  looking  at  any  intt'r- 
mediate  objects ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one  appears  as  near 
the  rye  as  the  other.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  looking  at  the 
rine  point  without  looking  at  intermediate  objects  it  is  only  needTul 
10  look  tlirough  a  small  tube.  It  can  be  shown  by  watching  the 
light  fleecy  clouds  floating  along  in  a  clear  sky,  where  there  are 
(*ndently  difierent  masses  of  them,  but  we  have  no  idea  which  is 
the  nearer.  Or  again,  on  a  winter  evening,  when  the  moon  18 
shining  brightly  and  some  dark  clouds  are  floating  near,  we  have 
no  idea  by  merely  looking  at  them  whether  the  moon  or  the  clouds 
tire  the  nearest,  although  we  do  know  when  we  see  the  clouds  pass 
along  and  for  a  few  minutes  conceal  the  moon  from  view. 

But  more  than  this  is  required.  This  is  not  ihe  point  for  which 
Berkeley  contended,  for  he  assumed  this  as  requiring  little  or  no 
proof.  This  can  only  refer  to  the*  relative  distances  of  various 
objects  to  the  percipient  being.  The  question  is.  Does  the  eye  of 
ittelf,  and  without  any  assistance  from  touch,  tell  us  that  these 
objects  are  at  any  distance  whatever  from  us  P  He  did  not  moan 
to  say  that  be  believed  his  own  hand,  or  the  house  in  which  he 
lived,  was  not  external  to  him.  !No  sane  man  could  doubt  that. 
Bat  he  said  that  his  hand  or  his  house  was  not  immediately  per- 
ceived by  his  sight  to  be  external  to  him,  and  that  his  sight  could 
only  tell  him  that  by  the  assistance  of  touch.  That  this  is  truly 
the  case,  we  have  already  shown  in  our  analysis  of  coneciousaess. 
We  then  saw  that  the  mmd— for  it  is  not  the  eye  which  sees,  that 
is  only  the  instrument  or  means  by  which  the  mind  sees — could 
only  be  conscious  of  an  internal  feeling,  and  that  pure  sight  has 
no  means  of  distinguishing  the  internal  feeling  from  its  cause,  and 
it  can  only  suppose  that  the  feeling  is  its  own  cause.  The  purely 
percipient  being  would  be  conscious  of  various  colours  exiotiogf, 
but  until  the  mind  knows  that  colours  are  independent  of  it,  and 
it  of  them,  and  this  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by  touch,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  could  think  other (%ifle  than  that  these  colours 
are  a  part  of  itself.    It  may  be  thought  that  sight  could  be  able 
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of  iUelf  to  find  out  that  it  is  only  throoj^h  the  eye  that  the  mind 
sees*  by  noticing  that  the  eyelids  close  of  themselres  and  shut  out 
the  Tiew.  Yet  even  this  is  touch,  although  very  slight,  and  con- 
sequently the  objection  falls  to  tfie  ground.  Buc  waiving  this,  the 
mind  could  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  covering 
snddenly  drawn  oyer  the  objects  before  it.  or  that  these  objects 
hare  not  the  power  of  changing  their  colours,  and  becoming  quite 
black.  Or  agaio,  it  may  be  asked.  Could  not  the  eye  localize 
itself  by  fitidiug  oat  it^  focus  ?  i.e„  on  looking  at  anything,  say 
tins  line,  we  are  conscious  of  seeing  only  one  word  at  a  time  dis- 
tinetly,  and  having  to  run  the  eye  along  the  whole  line  so  as  to 
bring  the  focus  on  each  word  in  order  to  read  it.  It  might  find 
this  ont.  But  even  although  unaided  sight  could  find  out  that  it 
is  localised  in  the  e^e,  it  could  not,  without  further  assistance,  tell 
that  there  i^  anything  more  than  an  inward  sensation  felt. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  speaking  of  distance  or  outness 
there  are  clearly  two  ideas  comprehended  in  these  terms,  viz.,  dis- 
tance or  outness  of  one  object  from  another,  and  also  the  outness  of 
these  objects  from  the  ejre  of  the  beholder.  That  one  object  is  seen 
to  be  external  to  another  is  not  disputed  by  Berkeley,  nor  do  we 
thiak  that  it  can  be.  Colours  are  indisputably  the  objects  of  sight; 
and  as  points  can  be  seen,  so  also  can  a  series  of  points,  hence  divisions 
between  colours  are  seen.  And  if  one  colour  is  seen  not  to  be 
an<>ther  colour,  but  distinct  from  it,  they  are  seen  to  be  external 
to  cue  another.  It  is  on  the  other  kind  of  outness. — that  objects 
are  not  seen  to  be  external  to  the  eye  itself,^ that  Berkeley  takes 
his  stand.  He  not  only  says  that  the  eye  cannot  tell  whether  one 
object  is  at  a  greater  outness  from  it  than  another,  but  that  it 
cannot  say  that  auf  object  is  out  from  it.  This  should  be^ob* 
served,  because  Beid  and  Stewart  have  supposed  that  it  is  the 
former  position  that  is  in  dispute,  and  they  have  gone  no  further 
than  to  affirm  that  the  eye  cannot  judge  of  the  relative  outness  of 
objects  from  itself.  In  this  they  evidently  affirm  much  less  than 
their  master  did,  for  he  clearly  held  that  no  outness  ^rom  the  eye 
is  immeJiately  seen.  And  it  was  to  this  position  that  his  argu* 
meats  were  mainly  directed ;  and  in  proving  this  he  has  proved 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  involves  the  less. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Berkeley  that  he  has  left  this  position 
—the  outness  of  objects  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder  ^almost 
destitute  of  proof,  although  we  think  the  chiirge  unfounded ;  and 
to  supply  this  defect,  if  it  is  such,  Profe8Si>r  Ferrier  offers  a  very 
iagenious  proof.  He  says  that  sight  alone  does  not  euable  us  to 
affirm  that  an  object  is  external  to  itself,  because  it  cannot  see 
itself,  and  it  cann>t  see  that  one  thin$(  is  external  to  what  it  does 
not  see.  We  recognise  different  colours  to  be  external  to  one 
another,  because  we  see  them  alS.  But  we  cannot  contrast  a  known 
thins  with  what  is  unknown.  We  cannot  compare  the  visible  with 
the  invisible,  and  therefore  until  we  can  localise  both  the  object 
and  the  mini  which  sees — until  we  can  see  both  the  colour  of  the 
1871.  a 
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object  and  the  oolonr  of  the  mind,  we  are  not  entitled  to  §hj  that 
the  one  is  external  to  the  other.  Thit  reasoning  is  quite  oon- 
ehiaiTe ;  but  we  think  we  ha^e  already  proved  it  in  our  analyaia 
of  oonBciousness,  when  we  saw  that,  to  pure  sight,  external  objeota 
fieem  merely  a  feeling  in  the  mind,  and  oonaequendy  are  not  felt 
to  be  external  to  it. 

Another  etatement  of  Prof.  Ferrier'a  may  also  be  noticed  hen, 
when  he  supposes  a  seeing  intelligence  without  the  faculty  of 
toneh,  merely  an  eye  provided  with  a  due  complement  of  ohjeota, 
as  clouds,  rivers,  woods,  and  mountaiDS.  He  says  "  it  is  obvioua 
that  the  seer  must  pronounce  itself  or  its  organ  to  be  precisely  com- 
mensurate in  f  xtent  with  the  things  seen.  It  may  either  suppoee 
the  diameter  of  the  landscape  to  be  conformed  to  the  size  or  its 
diameter,  or  it  may  suppose  its  diameter  conibrmed  to  the  sise  of 
the  landscape,"  (Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  398.)  What  we  take  excep- 
tion to  is,  that  such  a  seer  could  form  such  a  judgment,  for  he  can 
then  be  coupcious  of  only  one  thing,  the  internal  sensation.  In 
stating  that  the  seer  pronoonces  itself  commennurate  in  extent  with 
the  object  seen,  it  is  implied  that  two  things  are  already  known  to 
it,  itself  and  something  else,  one  internal  and  the  other  external. 
But  we  maintain  that  until  touch  really  is  exercised,  neither  ia> 
temality  nor  extemalitv  can  be  known  to  the  mind.  We  have 
apoken  of  the  objects  of  the  mind,  but  these  can  only  be  known  to 
it  by  sight  as  colours,  not  as  objects.  It  is  not  conncious  that  there 
is  anything  out  of  itself  until  it  learns  this  by  touch ;  and  till  then 
these  colours  appear  to  it  merely  modifications  of  itself,  and  there- 
fore it  can  have  no  conception  of  outneee. 

The  theory  is  strongly  supported  by  the  instances  which  have 
oeeurred  of  persons  who  were  born  blind,  or  nearly  so,  and  who 
were  couched  and  afterwards  able  to  see.  The  most  striking  case 
is  tiiat  of  the  young  man  couched  by  Cheselden,  who  has  given  na 
an  account  of  his  patient's  sensations  immediately  after  the  opent- 
tion.  The  patient  was  as  nearly  as  possible  quite  blind  previously 
to  it,  being  only  able  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  "  When 
he  first  saw,"  saya^  Cheselden,  "  be  was  ao  far  from  making  aoy 
judgment  about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects  whatever 
touched  his  e^es  (as  he  expressed  it),  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin." 
Here  plainly  is  a  sensation  experienced  as  if  everything  external  to 
him  were  a  part  of  himself.  Of  course  if  such  an  idea  had  been 
presented  to  him  he  would  have  repudiated  it,  becaoee  by  that  ttme 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  nature  of  external  matter  by  the 
aense  of  touch ;  and  the  latter  sense  corrected  the  mistake  of  the 
former.  But  it  ia  equally  clear  that  if  be  had  not  possesi^ed  the 
sense  of  tou'-h,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  aay  that  these 
objects  did  not  touch  his  eyes,  and  he  would  therefore  have  fancied 
that  they  were  a  part  of  himself.  Though  he  knew  objects  by  touch 
perfectly  well  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  could  recomiae 
them  by  sight  alone.  An  amusing  instance*  of  this  is  given.  "  Hav- 
ing often  forgot  whieh  was  the  cat  and  whieh  was  the  dog,  he  irae 
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aahaned  to  uk  ;  bat  catching  the  cat  (which  he  knew  by  feeling), 
he  was  observed  to  look  at  her  steadfastly,  and  then  setting  her 
down,  say, '  80,  pnss !  I  shall  know  yon  another  tiine.' "  Another 
ease  equally  striking  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Nnnnely.  After  the  boy 
was  eouched  he  had  the  same  impresnon  as  the  other  one  had,  thst 
erery thing  touched  hii  eyes ;  and  so  strong  was  this  impression, 
that  idthongh  he  could  feel  that  the  objercts  were  not  touching  him, 
he  yet  held  up  his  liand  before  his  eyes  for  fear  of  their  coming  into 
eontact  with  sny thing,  and  so  being  injured  by  it. 

In  both  these  cases  it  was  a  long  time,  in  one  case  a  whole  year, 
before  they  had  fully  learnt  the  facts  of  seeing,  showing  us  that  omr 
reeognition  of  distance  is  not  intuitional  and  immediate,  but  that 
it  is  a  process  of  gradual  acquirement.  In  short,  it  shows  ns  that 
seeing  is  a  language  which  can  be  interpreted  only  by  touch,  that 
the  latter  is  the  key  to  the  former,  that  the  thoughts  gtren  to  us  in 
one  must  be  translated  into  the  other,  and  that  unless  we  had  the 
gift  of  touch  the  language  of  sight  would  be  to  us  a  sealed  book. 

The  truth  of  the  theory  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  we 
nerer  see  the  same  thing  exactly  in  the  same  way  twice.     This  seems 
Tery  paradoxical,  yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  sober 
reality.     For  instance,  in  looking  at  the  sun  vre  are  apt  to  suppose 
it  a  rery  small  thing  indeed,  and  far  less  than  our  earth.     Yet  in 
truth  it  is  about  ninety  millions  of  miles  away  from  us,  and  its 
diameter  is  about  a  hundred  times  more  than  that  of  our  earth. 
Now  it  is  eyident  that  if  we  could  in  any  way  diminish  the  distance 
between  it  and  our  earth,  the  nearer  we  came  to  it  the  larger  would 
it  appear,  so  that  as  seen  by  us  it  would  be  continually  changing 
in  size.     Or  to  vary  the  illustration,  let  us  take  a  spectacle  lens, 
which  is  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  retina  of  our  eye.  and 
while  standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill  let  us  look  at  the  landscape  lying 
below  us.     Through  this  the  landscape,  although  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent, will  be   plainly^  seen.    Further,  to  employ  Adam  Smith's 
beautiful  illustration,  if  we  could  conceive  a  fairy  hand  and  a  fairy 
pencil  to  come  between  our  eyes  and  the  glass,  that  the  pencil  could 
delineate  on  that  little  glass  the  outline  of  these  extensive  lawns 
and  woods,  rivers  and  mountains,    l^ow  this  picture,  microscopic 
as  it  is,  is  really  what  we  see ;  and  suppose  we  were  to  leave  our 
standpoint  and  visit  that  landscape,  walking  through  these  lawns 
and  woods,  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  with  this  fairy  picture  in  our  hand,  how  disproportioned 
would  the  size  of  these  two  be  I    Yet  what  we  see  in  00th  cases  is 
the  same.    We  know  that  these  woods  and  mountains  have  not  in- 
ereased  in  size  since  we  looked  at  them  on  the  opposite  hill.    It  is 
only  that  the  representations  of  them  in  the  eye  are  different,  and 
we  caa  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  their  size  by  locomotion  and 
touch.     In  that  fairy  picture  we  saw  a  little  speck  at  the  base 
of  one  of  these  mountains,  but  we  could  not  tell  wiiai  it  was,  until, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  we  found  it  to  be  a  little  cottage.    The 
first  representation  had  no  resemblance  to  the  second,  yet  both 
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were  caused  by  precisely  the  same  object.  And  whea  we  wish  to 
eKamine  an  object  tborou^hlv,  so  as  really  to  know  it,  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  one  sigbt  of  it,  but  we  look  at  it  again  and  again.  If 
it  is  a  monument  we  walk  round  and  round  it,  and  look  at  it  from 
all  possible  angles.  If  it  is  a  picture  we  examine  it  from  Tarions 
distances  and  m  different  lights;  and  we  do  all  this  because  we 
see  it  differently  each  time,  for  if  we  saw  it  only  in  one  way 
there  could  be  no  possible  need  for  looking  at  it  more  than  once. 
All  this  shows  our  dependence  upon  touch  as  much  as  sight  in 
our  knowledge  of  objects.  It  in  no  way  shows  that  our  sight  is 
faJlacious,  but  merely  that  it  has  limited  powers ;  and  that  oar 
sight  is  of  itself  unable  to  give  us  our  knowledge  of  distant 
objects,  and  consequently  unable  to  tell  us  what  their  distance 
is.  Sight  and  touch  indeed  work  harmoniously  together,  and  go 
loWngly  hand  in  hand.  They  are  both  the  serrants  of  man,  and 
do  him  valuable  seryice.  The  one  supplements  what  the  other  has 
left  awanting,  and  both  are  needful  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
nature. 

If  thus  we  have  proved  that  distance  is  itself  invisible,  that  out- 
ness is  not  immediately  seen,  it  follows  that  our  perception  of  trinal 
extension  is  acquired,  i.  e.,  that  ^  hile  we  can  see  length  and  breath 
we  cannot  see  Uiickness.  The  latter  is  involved  in  the  former,  and 
is  a  corollary  from  that  proposition.  We  have  found  that  we  can- 
not see  magnitude,  that  our  sight  in  itself  can  only  tell  us  that 
.certain  objects  have  length  and  breadth,  but  it  cannot  tell  us  what 
that  length  and  breadth  is.  And  since  we  cannot  see  digtance  we 
cannot  see  the  thickness  of  an  object.  Nor  consequently  can  pure 
«ight  tell  us  that  any  one  object  is  nearer  us  than  another,  for  every 
-one  seems  equally  near.  Thus  our  visual  perception  of  trinal  ex- 
tension, of  outness  and  magnitude,  is  acquired,  and  is  not  originally 
known  by  us.  The  question  then  comes,  how  we  have  acquired  this 
visual  perception,  for  clearly  enough  we  all  have  it  now.  We  are 
all  now  quite  able  to  perceive  the  outness  and  the  thickness  of  ob- 
jects without  touching  them.  The  answer  is,  by  means  of  visual 
language.  We  are  possessed  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  us  our  real  knowledge  of  distance.  Then  when  we  sec 
any  object,  this  visible  perception,  by  the  law  of  association,  calls 
up  in  our  minds  our  tangible  perceptions  of  that  object,  and  wo 
thus  by  means  of  them  both  obtain  a  irue  knowledge  of  it.  Visible 
perception  is  nothing  more  than  a  sign,  which  we  at  once  recognise 
as  indicative  of  outness  ;  and  so  by  means  of  that  sign  we  recognise 
the  distance  and  outness  of  objects  as  easily  as  if  we  had  walked  up 
tn  them  and  touched  them.  It  is  analogous  to  our  npoken  language. 
The  word  man,  or  homo,  is  simply  a  sign  which  calls  up  to  us  the 
conception  of  a  human  being.  These  srgns  in  no  sense  resemble  m 
human  being,  yet  we  have  by  experience  learned  to  associate  the 
ooe  with  the  other,  and  so  when  the  sign  is  presented  to  our 
minds  we  instinctively  think  of  what  is  i<i^nlfied.  If  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language,  for  example,  the  word  avQpoitoQ 
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ean  conrey  no  meaning  whatever  to  our  mindi,  bat  if  w^  have 
learned  it  «  e  know  that  the  word  U  equivalent  to  homo,  or  man, 
and  it  equally  readily  calls  up  to  our  minds  the  conception  of  a 
haman  beioi;.  And  as  it  is  with  spoken  so  is  it  with  visual 
laugUMge.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  but 
by  dint  of  long  practice  we  are  quite  familiar  with  that  visual  lan- 
guage, and  can  read  it  at  once.  A  picture  is  visual  language,  a 
^ene»  of  signs  presented  to  the  eye.  If  we  touch  a  landscape 
painting  we  can  feel  only  a  plane  surface ;  but  when  we  look  at  it 
we  at  once  recognise  the  signs  which  perspective  and  other  rules 
have  enabled  the  painter  to  express,  and  we  see  that  these  hills 
which  form  the  background  are  at  a  distance  from  the  figures  in 
the  foreground,  and  can  judge  of  the  relative  distance.  %at  un* 
less  we  were  familiar  with  the  tangible  distance  of  these  objects, 
or  ones  similar  to  them,  these  signs  could  convey  no  meaning  to 
us ;  bat  from  our  tactual  experience  it  is  a  language  with  which 
We  are  well  acquainted,  and  we  read  it  without  difficulty.  It  is  a 
divine  language  with  which  our  all  wise  Creator  has  made  the  whole 
race  of  men  acquainted,  one  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and 
is  one  more  of  those  oonnecting  links  which  binds  earth  to  heaven, 
which  unites  man  to  his  Creator,  the  finite  and  the  created  to 
the  Infinte  and  the  Absolute.  B.  D.  Jb. 


Psalm  xxiii. — *'  There  is  no  inspired  title  to  this  paalm,  and  none  is 
needed,  for  it  records  no  special  event,  and  needs  no  other  key  than  that 
which  every  Christian  may  find  in  his  own  bosom.  It  is  David's  Staventy 
Pa*ioral — a  surpassing  ode,  which  none  of  the  daughters  of  music  can 
eioel.  The  clarion  of  war  here  gives  place  to  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  he  who 
so  lately  bewailed  the  woes  of  the  Shepherd  tunefully  renearses  the  joys  of 
the  fiock.  Sitting  under  a  spreading  tree,  with  his  flock  around  him,  like 
Bunyaii's  shepherd  boy  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  we  picture  David  sing- 
ing Uiis  unriTalled  pastoral  with  a  heart  as  full  of  gladness  as  it  could  hold  | 
or,  if  the  psalm  be  the  product  of  his  after  years,  we  are  sure  that  his  soul 
returned  in  contemplation  to  the  lonely  wator-brooks  which  rippled  amoig 
the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  where  in  early  days  he  had  been  wont  to 
dwell.  This  is  the  pearl  of  psalms,  whose  son  and  pure  radiance  delights 
erery  eye ;  a  pearl  of  which  Helicon  need  not  be  ashamed,  though  JoHan 
claims  it.  Of  this  delightful  song  it  may  be  affirmed  that  its  piety  and  its 
poetry  are  equal — its  sweetness  and  its  spirituality  unsurpassed. 

"  It  has  been  well  said  that  what  the  nightingale  is  among  birds,  that  is 
this  divine  ode  among  the  Psalms,  for  it  has  suiie  sweetly  in  the  ear  of  many 
a  mourner  in  his  night  of  weeping,  and  has  bidden  him  hope  for  a  morning 
of  joy.  I  will  venture  to  compare  it  also  to  the  lark,  whioh  sinn  as  it 
mounts,  and  mounts  as  it  sings,  until  it  is  out  of  sisht — and  even  then  it  is 
not  out  of  hearing.  Note  the  last  words  of  the  psum — '  I  will  dwell  in  the 
hoose  of  the  Lord  for  ever ;'  these  are  culestial  notes,  more  fitted  for  the 
eternal  mansions  than  for  these  dwelling-plaoes  below  the  clouds.  Oh  that 
we  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  psalm  as  we  read  it,  and  then  we  shall 
experience  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth!" — Rev,  C,  It,  Spwrgeon, 
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Endbatottb  ifl  the  condition  of  succeBS.  SneceBS,  however,  10  a 
term  not  always  wisely  used.  It  does  signify  the  attainment  of 
results  proportionate  to  the  effort  exerted,  bat  it  does  not  always 
imply  that  these  results  should  be  yisible  to  and  appreciame 
by  the  common  standards  of  the  common  world.  Thai  depends  on 
the  aim  of  life  in  a  man,  and  on  the  sympathy  with  that  aim  in  the 
world.  The  man  who  does  the  world's  work  as  the  world  wants  is 
will  attain  worldly  prosperity ;  bat  he  who  keeps  before  him  that 
idea  of  unattainable  excellence— dutifulness,  seldom  receiyes,  as 
indeed  he  seldom  hopes  for,  the  eross,  obvioos,  sensible,  and 
striking  rewards  of  the  world.  He  ooes  not  gain  because  be  does 
not  strain  after  them.  His  success  has  another  gaoge  than  wealth, 
station,  and  applause ;  as  he  has  aspired  afler  true  desert,  he  finds 
his  soul's  joy  in  the  accomplishing  of  that  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  soul's  energies.    To  him — 

"  Life's  more  than  breath  and  the  qnick  round  of  blood ; 
It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most — feels  the  noblest — acts  the  best.*' 

His  success  is  in  what  he  is,  not  what  he  has  or  seems :  it  ia  self- 
contained,  because  it  is  the  development  of  his  life's  powers.  It 
may  not,  it  scarcely  csn,  bulk  largely  in  the  woiid's  eyes ;  but  in  the 
dutiful  life  alone  is  endeavour  not  only  the  condition  but  the 
measure  of  success. 

**  Possessions  vanish  and  opinions  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But  by  the  storms  of  ciroumstanoe  unshaken, 
And  aubieot  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane — 
J)ufy  exists  ;'* 

and  whoso  toils  in  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  that,  must  toil  upward 
and  live  upward,  must  be  noble  and  act  resolutely :  and  on  that 
account  must  possess  within  himself  the  results  of  his  toil  for  his 
reward ;  and  truly 

**  Groat  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard." 

In  the  practical  philosophy  of  human  life  mis-judgments  are  ftre- 
quent  because  misconceptions  are  numerous.  Successful  men,  for 
instance,  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  the  phrase  were  synonym  out 
with  fortunate  or  wealth-gaining  men,  and  lamentation  is  not  un- 
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frequently  nmde  concerning  the  woee  <^  geniui  and  the  wrongs  of 
eminent  men  beeanse  proeperity  did  not  ehine  on  them  and  wealth 
and  honoun  were  not  granted  to  them.  Thi«  lachrymosity  is 
generally  miaplaoed;  the  man  whoee  apirit  ia  fix^^d  on  doing  his 
dnlj  la  not  brouieht  (o  this  mind  by  a  caleulation  of  the  ayeraKee  of 
the  eonsisteney  of  lite's  wealth  with  life's  well*doing.  Life  is  with 
him  a  reality,  and  the  elaima  of  life— as  a  constant  progress  in  self- 
improvement — are  recognised  by  him  as  yeritable  thinga  whiob 
most  be,  however  life's  accidents  of  appreciation  and  remuneratioiL 
Bi^  go  in  this— 

**  6k>od  world,  where  it  is  dangerons  to  be  good.** 

We  do  not  select  the  biographies  which  hold  a  place  in  this 
series  only  from  those  upon  whom  fortune,  fame,  and  recognition 
have  waited,  snd  have  brought  with  them  the  gifts  which  society 
layishea  on  those  it  finds  or  fancies  to  be  worshipful — we  gladly 
accept,  ss  additions  to  the  succesBes  of  the  liyes  we  desire  to  make 
known,  the  progress  in  worldly  ease,  prosperity,  enjoyment,  snd 
regard  of  those  whom  we  admire  for  true  desert;  but  it  is  not  our 
main  purpose  to  fling  incense  before  the  popular  idola  of  men  who 
have  their  reward  in  the  Buecess  Uiey  have  gained  in  the  eye  of 
society.  We  look  at  the  toil  more  than  at  the  reward ;  and  at  the 
direction  rather  thsn  the  productiveness  of  the  efforts  made.  It  is 
the  eharartfT  which  selects  the  purpose,  collects  the  materials,  and 
perfects  the  labours  of  a  life  of  progress,  of  self-developing  effort, 
sad  of  noble  aspiration,  that  we  rejoice  to  register  and  chronicle. 

"  He  that  is  crownM  with  that  supernal  crown 
Is  lord  and  sovereign  of  himself  and  fate." 

There  is,  in  our  opinion,  but  one  true  dignity — worthiness  of  life. 
Our  earliest  sympathies  were  given  to  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of 
old ;  but  experience  has  taught  us  to  know  how  often  heroism  is 
found  in  the  workshop*  the  factory,  the  field,  the  warehouse,  and 
tke  street,  working  the  common  work  of  life ;  and  how  frequently 
the  martyr's  zeal  is  exercised  in  bumble  homes  and  huts  where 
poor  men  live. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  our  attention  was  directed  to 
some  aweet  and  pleasing  verses,  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  the 
very  essence  of  a  heart's  life  in  them,  pure  and  fragrant  as  a  lily's 
white  leaf;  and,  on  hearing  that  their  author  was  a  Birmingham 
working  man  of  great  promise  and  power,  wo  took  an  interest  in 
reading  all  of  his  that  we  could  find  in  "  Howitt's  Juurnal,"  "  The 
Truth  Seeker,"  "Cooper's  Journal."  Ac;  and  we  remember  the 
special  interest  we  felt  in  being  told  that  he  was  the  topic  of  a 
paper  by  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Priestcraft,"  which  we  had 
read  with  aympathy,  arising  from  experiences  and  efforts  not  dis- 
similar to  those  which  were  there  noted  in  "  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge ander  difficulties." 

&ee  then,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  has  seen  the  object  of  it, 
aad  oon versed  with  him  oocasionaliy,  though  no  apeoiaf  intimacy 
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BubsiBtfl  between  vs.  It  is  neeesBarj  to  say  this  in  oase  the  tenor  of 
this  memoir  shonld  be  mistaken.  It  is  not  the  set  eulogy  of  m 
special  intimate,  but  a  transcript  of  the  jottings  of  several  years' 
inquiry  among  friends,  passing  critic|ues  on  his  works  as  they  came 
to  hand,  and  of  the  gf  nersJ  impression  made  on  the  writer's  mind 
by  the  whole  of  these  in  union,  in  so  far  as  an  idea  could  be  formed 
by  one  who  dops  not  move  in  the  ssme  circles  as  the  author  of  a 
"Century  of  Birmingham  Life*'^who8e  biography  we  desire  to 
include  among  this  series  of  papers  as  an  instance  of  toiling  upward. 

John  Alfred  Langford  was  born  in  Cravi ley's  Court,  Deritend, 
Birmingham,  12th  September,  1823.  He  was  the  fourth  of  a 
family  of  Rix  sons — two  of  whom  only  survived  infancy— of  John 
Langtord,  a  working  man  of  Welsh  exiraciion,  though  born  at 
Brampton  Brian,  near  Kington,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales ;  and  Harriet  Eaton  his  wife,  daughter  of  a  baker  in 
Birmingham.  The  capital  of  the  midland  counties  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  a  favourite  place  of  immigration  for  those  who 
M-ere  desirous  of  pre88ing  forward  in  the  ranks  of  life.  The  enter- 
prise, activity,  and  variety  of  pursuits  abounding  within  it  gave  it 
great  charms  for  those  who  wiphed  to  strive,  endeavour,  and  work. 
It  hfld  great  attractions  for  the  more  ambitious  of  the  Cymry ;  so 
much  so  that  there  was  a  distinct  Welsh  end  in  Birmingham  and  a 
St.  David'a  Society.  John  Langford,  with  the  keen  perseverance 
of  his  race,  though  working  under  Mr.  Gameson — afterwards  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council — cherished  the  ambition  of  being  a 
inanter  himself,  and  with  settled  persistency  attained  his  aim.  He 
entered  Birmingham  in  the  year  of  Waterloo,  and  in  1828  he 
realized  the  passionate  desire  of  his  spirit  by  setting  up  in  business 
for  himself  in  Bradford  Street.  Next  year  John  Alfre<l  Langford's 
name  was  entered  as  a  «>cho]ar  upon  the  roll-book  of  Mr.  Bejnolds's 
academy,  Brixhall  Street,  near  the  chapel  in  Deritend,  where  he 
studied  the  initiatory  elements  known  as  "the  three  Bs." 

Ho  had,  however,  been  taught  his  earlier  lessons  at  home ;  for  his 
mother,  at  a  very  early  period  of  her  married  life,  had  been  de- 
])rived.  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  following  on  a  serious  illness,  of  the 
bse  of  her  left  side;  and,  being  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  found  few 
joys  more  endearing  than  to  sit  with  her  boys  beside  her  while  they 
read  their  daily  lessona  and  repeated  such  tasks  as  she  apportioned 
to  them.  In  their  early  mental  development  much  was  due  to  this 
earnest  and  painstaking  mother,  whose  helpfulness,  despite  her  help- 
lesiineas.  imparted  pure  tastes  and  intellectual  activity  to  her  children. 

The  chairmaker  s  son,  aged  six,  chubby  and  long  nngletted,  took 
his  place  in  class  with  a  fair  share  of  preliminary  preparation;  and 
made  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  progress,  notwithstanding 
his  fondness  for  play,  soldiering,  flag-flying,  democratic  shouting 
and  bonnet-throwmg — these  latter  being  exercises  in  which  school- 
boys found  high  delight  in  the  dsys  of  aKitatioa  preceding  the 
passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832 :  when  boys,  like  their  elders» 
dreamt  that  life's  pleasures  would  at  length  come  out  of  the  enaet* 
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Beati  of  Parliameiit.  Ai  a  boy,  he  thought  he  got  more  sound 
thnahing  than  he  deferred,  and  as  a  man  he  ackuovirledgcs  that 
mora  loand  learning  was  offered  him  than  he  took  advantage  of. 
His  school  corricnlum,  however,  was  short— at  the  age  of  ten  he 
WHS  withdrawn  from  the  scholastic  pursuit  of  "  reading,  writing,  and 
tritbmetic  both  Tulgar  and  decimal,"  to  the  industrial  practice  of 
"  caning  "  and  "  rushing  *'  in  the[cabinet-making  factory  of  which 
his  father  was  master.  The  court  in  Bradford  Street  in  which 
John  Langford  resided  had  gradually  lost  its  garden-^eenery,  and 
been  transformed  into  a  timber-yard ;  all  the  shopping  had  been 
filled  with  furniture  or  been  converted  into  work  places.  In  these 
he  had  seTcral  men,  some  women,  and,  including  his  own  sons,  a 
few  boys,  employed  with  as  much  constancy  as  the  drunkenness  of 
the  workmen  would  allow.  J.  A.  Langford  was  set  to  work  in  the 
women's  department,  and  for  some  years  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
feminity  which — as  was  the  wont,  at  lea^t,  of  early  factory  labour 
lite— was  not  much  graced  by  feminine  delicacy  or  modest  reticence 
on  themes  unmeet  for  boyish  thought.  If  peoj^le  more  frequently 
reflected  on  sin's  weed-like  speed  of  ripening  m  the  young,  they 
would  not  sow  the  seed  of  it  in  workshop  and  in  factory,  at  street- 
eomers  and  in  drunkeries,  a-field  or  afloat.    How  often 


''Evil  ia  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
Ab  well  as  by  want  of  heart. ^' 


f> 


Bven  at  school  J.  A.  Langford  had  a  good  style  of  reading  and  a 
taste  for  elocution.  He  frequently  appeared  as  a  reciter  at  the 
examinations,  and  at  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  meetings  of  the 
Wesleyan  Sunday  school  which  he  attended.  His  habit  of  rending 
•loud  to  his  mother  while  at  school  undoubtedly  aided  him  in  this, 
as  well  as  brought  him  into  communion  with  higher  minds  and 
other  thoughts  tnan  those  with  which  boys  usually  delight  them- 
selves. This  good  habit  of  reading  aloud  is  practised  too  little,  but 
it  has  many  advantages ;  it  accustoms  the  ear  to  the  sound  ot  the 
tongue,  and  gives  the  ideas  a  double  chance  of  entrance  into  the 
mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  intellect  is  stimulated  by  sym- 
pathy and  the  social  feelings.  In  days  such  as  ours,  in  which 
readmgs,  lectures,  public  speaking,  &c.  are  so  popular  and  so  valu- 
able as  a  means  of  instruction  and  improvement,  this  is  an  art 
which  requires  much  more  attention  than  it  receives. 

After  leaving  school,  life  fell  into  flatness  and  routine;  work 
daring  the  day,  play  when  it  could  be  got,  and  an  hour  or  two  of 
reading  to  his  moiher  in  her  dulness  and  loneliness,  for  circum- 
Btanees  took  the  father  much  from  home ;  and  when  at  home  he  did 
not  so  greatly  add  to  the  family  happiness  as  he  n^ifh^  ^nd  should. 
Time  went  on  thus  till  he  was  about  thirteen.  Then  he  felt  a 
i;reat  impulse,  a  fever  of  fervour,  which,  however  foolish  in  itself, 
had  good  results.  This  he  owed  to  his  uncle  Eichard,  after  whom 
his  elder  brother  was  named,  who  lived  in  Knighton,  in  Badnor- 
*hite,  a  parish  through  which  Offa's  dyke  passes.    This  Welsh 
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nnole  paid  the  Langfords  a  vuit  in  1836,  and  in  his  lo^e  for  the 
bojB,  took  them  a  good  deal  out  with  him.  One  night  he  took 
them  to  the  theatre— then  under  the  lesseeship  of  Mr.  Armietead. 
The  first  play  of  the  evening  was  "  The  Wonder,"  and  truly  John 
Alfred  Langford  found  himself  in  wonderland.  The  after-pieee  was 
"  The  Turnpike  Gate,"  and  on  this  night  he  passed  through  an  ercr- 
memorable  turnpike  gate  in  his  life-career.    The  enohantmenta  of 

gainting,  poetry,  statuary,  and  emotiond  life  were  brought  within 
is  ken,  and  the  magic  touch  of  vitality  was  given  to  the  creatiTe 
imagination. 

"For  ill  can  poetry  express  . 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime^ 
And  painting,  mute  and  motionless, 

Stods  but  a  glanoe  from  time. 
But  by  the  mighty  actor  wrought, 

lUuiion'e  perfect  triumphs  come. 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 

And  sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

By  night  he  dreamed  of  the  play,  by  day  he  babbled  of  it,  and 
fascination  at  length  became  passion.  The  youth  was  "stage- 
struck."  "He  would  be  an  actor"  has  been  an  oft-repeated 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  lettered.  He  bought  the  play,  read  and 
re-created  "  the  brief  eventful  history  "  into  which  Mrs.  Centlivre 
has  put  so  much  spirit,  plot,  and  brilliant  though  occasionally 
coarse  dialogue.  One  of  the  shop-women  beside  wnom  he  worked 
felt  an  interest  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy,  and  told  him  the  plots 
of  some  of  the  plajs  she  had  seen,  and  stimulated  his  slready  o'er- 
freighted  mind  by  sketches  of  "  Hamlet,"  "  Othello."  •*  Macbeth," 
"  Richard  III.,"  "  The  Bevenge,"  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts," 
&c.,  unloosing  into  the  boy's  soul  the  ideas  of  Young,  Ma8*«inKer, 
Shakspere,  and  others  of  those  who  shadow  the  realities  of  life 
upon  the  soul,  and  bring  into  the  vision  of  the  mind  the  motirea 
and  the  aims  of  men — 

"  Where  every  changing  scene  the  actors  change, 
And  new,  strange  plots  bring  scenes  as  new  and  strange." 

He  became  a  constant  purchaser,  as  often  as  hia  means  enabled 
him,  of  Cumberland's  edition  of  the  British  drama.  But  the  greed 
of  his  desire  for  more  of  those  glimpses  into  the  mystery  of  life  and 
mind,  plot  and  passion,  far  exceeded  the  scant  supply  of  pocket- 
money  to  which  he  had  acquired  a  preaoriptive  riicht.  That 
amounted  to  sixpence  per  week.  Hitherto  it  had  been  almost 
enough;  now  it  was  miserably  inadequate  and  straitening.  As 
trade  was  bnsy,  John  Langford's  employit  were  allowed  to  work 
overtime.  John  Alfred  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  women  to  connive 
at  the  encouraeement  of^his  theatrical  tastes  by  taking  out  work  to 
be  done  as  if  by  herself,  but  which  she  permitted  him  to  do.  For 
this  she  received  the  payment,  and  transferred  it  to  the  purse  of  the 
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pSmj-Bnngerin^  youth.  By  this  means,  at  the  rate  of  from  fonrpenoe- 
baUpennj  to  sixpence  for  the  making  of  the  cane-seat  of  a  chair  he 
wmm  able  to  add  a  shilling  or  so  occasionally  to  his  available  pocket- 
money.  So  he  procured  books,  and,  even  after  the  extra  toil  by 
which  they  were  attained,  he  devoted  himself  to  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  their  contents,  committing  to  memory  the  chief 
•oliloqaies  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspere,  and 
toransfuaing  his  young  spirit  with  the 

**  Lofty  senae 
Creative  fsaej  and  ioapection  keen, 
IhroQgh  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  hearty" 

of  England's  boast,  Warwickshire's  and  the  world's  pride. 

The  theatre  became  to  him  a  passion  and  a  paradise,  and  he  not 
noirequentlj  gave  himself  up  to  "  the  joy  of  the  gods,"  in  the 
Olympian  heights  of  the  wonderlands  of  stage-struck  youths. 
These  were  the  days  in  which  W.  0.  Macready  passioned  forth  the 
best  productions  of  the  modern  drama,  and  gave  present  life  and 
being  to  the  creations  of  the  immortal  son  of  olratford;  when 
Charles  Kean,  emulous  of  an  actor's  fame,  devoted  studious  years 
to  perfect  his  conceptions  of  the  heroes  created  for  the  Globe  and 
SJackfriars,  and  Miss  Helen  Faucit  was  beginning  to  exercise  that 
mystery  of  genius  which  makes  the  heart  feel  as  if  **  wandering  in 
enchmnted  ground  "  the  slave  and  subject  of  the  spells  she  threw 
over  the  spirit— when  '* silting  at  a  play"  was  almost  "a  liberal 
education."  To  Laogford  it  was  the  occasion  of  literary  ambition 
and  poetical  awakening. 

On  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen,  J.  A.  Langford  was  dulv  bound  to 
hia  father,  who  honoured  the  oecasion  by  the  gift  of  a  silver  watch 
to  his  son-apprentice ;  and  by  an  extension  of  bis  pocket-money  to 
ei^hteen-penee  a  week.  In  the  winter  thereafter  his  father  took 
him  with  him  on  an  out  to  his  native  country.  On  the  way  they 
passed  through  Ludlow,  snd  the  poetic  susceptibilities  of  the  boy 
«rare  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  rock- crowning,  historic,  and 
vomantic  ruin  of  Lodlow  Castle — containing  traoeably  yet,  though 
fU>orl6is  and  roofless,  the  hall  in  which  "  Comus,"  upwards  of  two 
eenturiet  pn^viooaly,  had  been  first  performed,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  aeelaiminiir  to  his  father  some  of  the  choicest  pasfta^es  of 
that  purest  and  holiest  of  the  dramatic  compositions  of  England. 
Da  the  farther  journey  through  Leintwardine  towards  Knighton, 
sdmdst  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  showers,  he  kept  up  his  own 
courage  and  his  father's  astonished  interest  by  repeating  snatches 
of  the  supreme  poet's  finest  recitative  passages.  They  entered  Knigh- 
ton in  the  chill  of  night;  and,  amid  tne  gloom  of  oil  lighted  street- 
lamps,  reached  their  destination.  Here  they  were  welcome,  and 
mBoe  rambling  excursions  to  .all  '*  the  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood,"  enjoying  the  delights  of  rural  scenes  and  rustic 
life  amaaingly;  but  especially  charmed  with  the  weird,  wild,  eerie 
wonders  of  witchery,  gnosts,  dreaming,  and  diablerie  he  heard  o' 
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nigbtfl  when  the  families  aBnembled  in  the  kitchen  and  '*  jolces  went 
round  and  careless  chat."  This  fortnight  in  Kadnorshire  did  much 
to  quicken  and  intensify  the  imaginative  activity  of  the  town-bred 
boy  ;  while  it  supplied  him  with  the  pleasure  of  capping  all  their 
stories  and  over-topping  the  whole  circle  of  story-tellers  by  vivid 
reproduction,  intermiDglcd  with  recited  snatches  of  the  plot  of  M. 
G.  Lewis's  *'  Castle  Spectre." 

On  returning  to  Birmingham  and  hard  work,  after  this  agreeable 
"out,"  his  taste  for  the  theatre  increased,  and  his  taste  for  the 
workahop  decreased.  He  fell  a  victim  to  stage  fever,  and  a>9pired 
to  fret  and  fume  hia  little  hour  upon  the  boards.  Having  conned 
several  of  the  "leading  characters"  in  which  he  had  seen  tke 
"  stars  "  of  the  first  magnitude  perform,  he  addressed  an  epistle  to 
Macready,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  asking  an  enfiragement 
in  his  company,  should  his  father  consent  to  the  cancelhng  of  the 
indenture  wbich  was  hardly  two  years  old.  Macready  iiTote  a 
reply — such  as  he  had  frequently  to  send  to  aspirants  after  his- 
trionic honours.  It  ccunpelled  good  condui  t,  obedience,  devotion  to 
his  trade,  the  forgetting  of  the  **  characters  "  he  had  studied,  but 
which  his  education  could  not  enable  him  to  understand,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  forcible  words,  "  Trouble  me  with  no  more  of  your 
letters."  This  letter  was  put  by  mischance  in  the  hands  of  Lang- 
ford  the  elder,  who  openea  it,  read  it  slowly,  then,  with  a  look  but 
not  a  word,  he,  handing  it  to  its  proper  owner,  walked  off  to  the 
shop.  The  agony  was  poignant,  but  it  resulted  in  good.  It  applied 
the  spur  to  a  willing  and  able  mind,  and  oroduced  a  right  resolve. 
"  If  education,"  he  said,  *'is  requisite  to  understand  these  characters, 
then  that  education  I  shall  get"— and  hence  the  boy  that  was 
scorned  as  an  actor,  rightly  enough,  has  grown  to  be  the  author  of 
a  dramatic  performance  not  unworthy  of  the  modem  stage — **  The 
King  and  the  Commons  " — of  which  more  anon. 

Resolve  was  instantly  followed  by  act.  Next  week  Langford  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  **  The  Mechanics'  Institute."  Education 
was  his  want,  and  he  gave  every  energy  to  the  attainment  of  that  on 
which  success  depended.  He  became  one  of  its  most  successful, 
noted,  and  devoted  students ;  for  he  wrought  with  will,  purpose, 
and  persistency.  The  conductor  of  the  educational  clasaea  in  the 
Birmingham  Mechanics'  Institute  was  Mr.  Daniel  Wright.  He 
was  an  excellent  and  effective  teacher,  and  has  had  among  iiis 
pupils  not  a  few  who  revere  his  memory  aa  that  of  a  friend  or  a 
father.  He  died  suddenly  in  1889;  J.  A.  Langford,  in  an  **In 
2demoriam,"  has  thus  given  a  glimpse  of  his  teacher : — 

••  He  prepared  no  sterile  feast, 

Nor  the  dry  bones  of  knowledse  gave, 

But  served  a  banquet  rich  and  brave, 
And  learning  in  bright  robes  he  drest ; 
And  gave  to  all,  his  richest,  best. 

And  deftly  mivigling  gay  and  grave. 

He  taught  with  earnest  cars  aud  m;  nners  suava, 
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Vol  heiM  alone,  but  what  gWes  life 

^  ftete,  he  taaght.     His  gracious  mind 

The  teacher  with  the  friend  combined. 
With  wisdom's  ripest  maxims  rife 
He  sought  to  fit  us  for  the  strife ; 

The  cares  we  in  the  world  should  find. 

With  purpose  strong  and  manliness  refined,'* 

l?ire  yean  were  given  to  student  toil ;  all,  at  least,  of  these  five 
jears  which  the  daily-bread  work  of  life  permitted  to  be  so 
employed.  In  aummer  his  hourii  of  labour  were  from  6  a.m.  till  7 
p.]n..,  and  in  winter  from  7  a.m.  till  8  p.m. ;  yet  he  was  wont  to 
spend  long  hours  in  study,  not  only  sitting  up  late,  but  even  in 
the  early  morning  would  he— 

*'  Like  some  young  amorist,  with  glowing  eyss 
Bursting  the  lazy  bonds  of  sleep  that  bound  him,** 

gladden  his  young  spirit  with  the  joy  of  mind.    During  studious 
yemrt — 

'*  Those  hours  which  make  the  mind,  if  thej 
Unmake  the  body  '*— 

he  pnrsned  a  course  of  education  which  embraced  English  grammar, 
elncution,  and  ma thf*matic8— including  in  this,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
aad  geometry ;  Latin,  French,  an^i  German;  while  he  read  every- 
thing that  he  could  get  in  poetry,  history,  metaphysics,  Ac.  in  the 
l^eat  greed  of  his  acquisitive  zeal.  In  grammar  and  matliematics 
he  took  prizes,  and  in  all  made  satisfactory  progress.  Nor  was  his 
remding  confined  to  English  merely.  Ho  perused  the  chief  classics  in 
French  and  German,  read  many  of  the  Roman  classics  in  the 
ori|(inal,  and  Milton's  Latin  treatises,  &c. ;  of  Greek  aiithortt,  he  read 
and  studied  the  best  translations,  and  he  delighted  himself  with 
Tersi'ying  favourite  snatches  of  French  and  German  poetry.  Of 
many  of  the  most  yaluable  works  in  English  philosophical  and 
Instorical  literature  he  wrote  copious  analyses  and  abstracts,  so 
making  himself  master  of  their  spirit  and  meaning.  An  example 
of  the  fulness,  care,  and  accuracy  with  which  these  essences  of 
books  were  taken  is  to  be  seen  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Church 
of  the  Saviour  magazine,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer. 

Under  this  stram  of  effort  J.  A.  Langford  became  thin,  gaunt, 
wan,  and  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thoui^ht."  Ho  seemed 
to  be  orerburning  the  lamp  of  life,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  friends 
being  excited,  he  took  a  health-trip  to  the  Isle  of  Man — seeing 
then,  first,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  the  great  busy,  billowy  mass  of 
waters — the  sea.  He  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  a  friend 
named  John  Kendrick,  between  whom  and  himself  he  has  drawn 
the  following  contrast  in  his  "  Lamp  of  Life : " — 

**  Ho  wafl  a  calm  un passioned  soul, 
A  wild  enthusiast  yoiitli  was  I  j 
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He  leaned  to  xcuon'e  mild  oontrol. 

To  £Mrj-lmnd  my  dreams  would  flj* 
He  followed  scieDoe  pioudlj  stern. 

The  miues  were  my  chief  delight : 
From  Euclid's  pages  he  would  learn, 

While  I  from  some  *  Arabian  Sights.'  *' 

Amonfif  Lanfifford's  fellow-studentB  at  the  Mechanics'  Inititutc, 
besides  John  Keudrick,  was  GeorKO  Jacob  Bolyoake,  then  engaged 
in  the  Eagle  Foundry,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  but  diligentlj 
cnltifating  those  powers  which  were  afterM-ards  to  make  him  an  inp 
flnence  in  society  as  an  author,  controFersialist,  lecturer,  publisher, 
and  head  and  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  Seculariats, — a  man  in  whom 
the  people  had  faith  as  a  thinker  and  an  administrator.  One  of  the 
men  who  at  this  time,  too,  exercised,  by  the  might  of  sympathy, 
an  elevating  power  over  Langford's  mind  wa«  Charles  Beece 
Pemberton.  author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  Pel  Verjuioe ;  "  he 
was  an  actor,  public  lecturer,  dramatic  poet,  and  Shaksperian;  hit 
*'  Life  and  Literary  Bemains  "  have  hem  edited  by  Jobn  Fowler, 
his  epitaph  was  written  by  W.  J.  Fox;  Ebenezer  Elliot  wrote 
Terses  on  his  death,  and  G  J.  Holyoake  has  composed  a  fine 
eulogium  on  his  character.    Pemberton  du^d  in  18 lO. 

Another  influence  began  early  to  affeci  Langford'a  poetic  nature 
—love.  At  the  same  age  as  Shakitpere,  and  like  Shakspere,  too, 
neglecting  the  rule  of  policy  in  wedlock, — 

**  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself^" 

be  married  in  1842,  while  still  an  apprentice,  Anne  ■  Swinton,  a 
kind-hearted,  sympathetic,  and  excellent  young  woman,  who 
wrought  in  his  father's  workshop,  and  wno.  attracting  his  special 
attention  while  under  the  emotional  excitement  produced  by  the 
perusal  of  bums,  Byron,  Spenser,  and  Shakspere,  had  becooie 
the  embodying  presence  which  realized  for  him  the  ideals  of  the 
poets : — 

**  Like  a  beam  of  sunlight  across  my  life  she  eauM^ 
And  all  its  gloomy  pUces  flashed  into  ioyout  flame ; 
In  my  heart  love  nestled,  and  built  his  rosy  bowers, 
And  barren  wildernesses  grew  bright  with  sunnv  flowecs : 
Life  wore  a  sweeter  aspect,  the  hours  flew  clad  in  light, 
Time  wore  a  golden  swiftness,  my  heart  a  new  deUght.** 

Anne  Swinton  was  taken  to  his  father's  bouse  as  Mrs.  Lang- 
ford,  and  the  double  family  got  on  *-  w  bile  his  minoritf 
lasted — on  good  terms.  During  this  period  two  children,  one  a 
boy  and  the  other  a  girl,  blessed  the  union.  On  attaining  his 
majority  aud  his  freedom,  J.  A.  Langfi>rd,  as  a  joumeTman  earning 
a  guinea  a  week,  set  vp  house,  neatly  furnished  and  homelike,  for 
himself,  his  wife,  nnd  his  two  cdiildren,  in  Bradford  Plaoe,  Bradford 
Street,  Birmingham. 

(Tbhe  eaniimued.) 
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A    LOYSB'S     COMPLAINT. 
Bt  Wxlllam.  Ssajupbbi. 

Am OVO  the  minor  poems  of  William  Shakspere,  *'  A  Loyer*B  Complaint " 
titmn^*  pre-eminent  in  beauty.  F.  T.  PalgraTO  remarks  on  it : — "  The  form 
oCilui  poem  baa  aome  reeemblanoe  to  that  of  Chaurer*8  shorter  pieces ;  such 
as  *  The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight  ;*  but  in  its  power  and  concentra- 
tion it  is  probably  alone  in  our  language  as  a  Ijrical  elegy.  .  .  It  is 
■ocfa  a  song  as  might  have  oome  from  the  old  i&olian  or  lonio  poets — 
Simonides,  or  Sappho,  or  Erinna.  Passion  is  a  law  to  itself,  all  for  love, 
and  tlus  world  well  lost,  if  not  the  next  also,  were  never  painted  with  a 
more  tad  and  mosical  intenait/."  *  It  is  at  once  singularly  poetical  and 
pictoriaL  Malone  justly  wondered  that  it  had  not  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  great  painter,  so  picturesque  is  the  scene  it  animates  and  iropas- 
aaoae.  It  can  only  be  on  account  of  the  overwhelming  splendour  of  his 
dnmiatic  poems,  that  a  poem  of  such  terse  realistic  power  and  skilful  grace 
of  eapression  can  have  been  consigned  to  an  obUvion  so  complete  as  that 
whieh  has  overtaken  this  poem  among  the  readers  and  critics  of  the  suprem- 
mA  of  the  "Makkers"  of  £lizabeth*s  age.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  seeing 
•nd  of  representing  as  the  seen,  that  which  only  genius  of  the  noblest  order 
can  place  before  the  heart  and  eyes, — living  emotion  and  emotioned  life. 

This  beautiful — ^nay,  most  exquisite  narrative  poem,  consisting  of  forty- 
seren  stansas  of  seven  lines  each,  was  first  printed  as  an  appendix  to  that 
enigma  of  literature  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,  May  2,  1609,  by  Thomas 
Thorpe,  stationer,  a  Warwickshire  man,  as  "  A  Boke  called  Shakspere's 
Sonnets,"  and  published  during  that  same  year  in  two  separate  editions, 
bcnring  this  title, — "Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Never  before  imprinted.  At 
Ixmdon  by  G.  Eld,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  WiUiam  Apsley,  1609,"  in  one 
edition ;  and  in  the  other  in  place  of  William  Apsley,  we  have  "  John 
Wright^  dwelling  at  Christohurch  Gate."  The  whole  work  consists  of  40 
leaTes ;  of  which  the  Sonnets  occupy  from  A  to  E  1  recto,  where  the 
word  Jhdt  occurs,  and  then  without  note  or  advertisement,  on  K  1  verso, 
oeenn  "  A  Lover^s  Complaint,"  by  William  Shakspere,  which  extends  to 
li  2  redo,  where  flnie  again  appears.  So  without  any  specific  information 
cofnoemiog  the  time  of  its  composition,  or  the  manner  of  its  acquisition,  it 
came  into  the  world  duly  authenticated  as  to  its  parentage,  but  bearing  no 
attestation  of  the  place  or  period  of  its  birth.  These  may  be  matters  of 
conjecture,  but  the  worth  and  excellence  of  the  poem  may  be  easily  tested 
bj  every  one  who  can  admire  **  exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed." 
It  19  most  probablr,  we  think,  one  of  the  earliest  esssys  of  Shakspere's 
ganinay  a  rhyme  of  his  wooing-time. 


•  M 
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It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  this  poem  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  concerning  the 
Sonnets.  Charles  Knight  thinks  that  **  the  form  of  it  entirely  preventa  anj 
attempt  to  consider  it  autobiographical."  But  Gerald  Maesey  says,  **  A 
fixed  belief  of  mine  is  that  the  youth  and  the  *  fickle  maid  *  of '  The  Lover'a 
Complaint  *  are  none  other  than  William  Shakspere  and  Anne  Hathaway. 
Id  this  poem  the  poet  is,  I  think,  making  fun  ot  their  own  early  troubles. 
There  is  a  pleasant  exaggeration  throughout,  both  in  his  deacription  of  her, 
and  her  description  of  him.  The  humour  is  Tery  pawky,  .  .  I  enter> 
lain  liot  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  most  lifelike  portrait  of 
.^hakspere  extant,  drawn  by  himself,  under  the  freest^  happiest  condition 
for  insuring  a  true  likeness— that  is,  whilst  humorously  pretending  to  look 
at  himself  throueh  the  eyes  of  Anne  Hathaway  under  circumstances  the 
most  sentimental.  A  more  perfect  or  beautiful  portrait  was  never  finished. 
The  frolic  life  looks  out  of  the  eyes,  the  red  is  ripe  on  the  cheek,  the 
msiden  manhood  soft  on  the  chin,  the  breath  moist  on  the  lip  that  has  the 
glow  of  the  garnet,  the  bonny  smUe  that  gilded  the  desert  so  bewitchingly. 
.  .  The  poem  is  founded  on  a  circumstance  which  preceded  the  mar- 
riage of  the  poet  and  Anne  Hathaway  ;  the  '  Lover '  being  one  who  hath 
wept  away  a  jewel  in  her  tears,  and  who  is  described  as  older  than  her 
sweetheart.  His  own  gifts  and  graces  are  purposely  made  the  most  of,  in 
humouring  the  necessities  of  poor  Anne's  case, — the  helplessness  of  his 
own.  Those  things  which  she  points  to  in  extenuation,  also  serve  him  for 
i  xcuse  i  as  if  he  said,  being  so  handsome  and  so  clever,  how  can  I  help 
being  so  beloved  and  run  after  ?  You  see  it  is  not  my  fault.  This  smiling 
mood  has  given  free  play  to  his  pencil,  and  the  poem  brings  i^s  nearer  to 
the  radiant  personal  humour  of  the  man,  I  believe,  than  all  his  plays.*'  * 

Henry  Brown's  interpretation  of  "this  beautiful  though  quaint  poem  ** 
takes  us  farther  afield  into  the  regions  of  historic  romance.  *'  A  dejected 
maiden  piteously  laments  that  her  lover  has  captivated  other  hearts  beside 
her  own.  The  poem  has  all  the  mark?  of  beine  an  early  production,  though 
the  poet  may  have  revised  it  when  adding  it  to  his  sonnet  M  SS.  *  llie  fickle 
maid  full  pale,*  in  whom,  in  spite  of  advancing  age,  *  some  beauty  peeped 
through  lattice  of  reared  age,*  and  who  wished  to  be  thought  still  young, 
having  a  hand  '  whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praiw,'  seems  to 
bo  no  other  than  Queen  Elizabeth  placed  as  a  foil  to  the  almost  fabulous 
beauty  (probably  a  portrait  of  her  lover  Leicester)  who  is  described  in  the 
May  morn  of  lite.  The  eventa  to  which  it  appears  to  refer  may  have  de- 
ferred its  publication  until  after  the  Queen's  death.  .  .  The  virgin 
queen  wished  to  remain  in  '  single  blessednei»s/  or  she  would  probably  hav  e 
chosen  that  handsome  young  nobleman,  who  was  her  especial  favourite,  for 
n  husband ;  and  Dudley,  upon  his  part,  would  have  equally  rejoiced  in  « he 
alliance.  Elizabeth  is  known  to  have  received  numerous  gilts  from  her 
courtiers,  especially  from  Leicester.  The  maiden  of  the  poem  accepted 
from  her  lover  rich  gifts.  The  Earl's  horsemanship  was  such,  thatimniedi- 
:)Te)y  after  the  Queen's  accession  she  appointed  him  to  the  distinguished 
office  of  Master  of  the  Horse.  This  pre-eminence  is  extolled  in  several 
i»ratiza^.  Sir  R.  Naunton  says  of  Leicester,  •  He  was  a  very  goodly  person, 
and  singularly  well-featured,  and  all  his  youth  well  favoured  and  of  a  sweet 
acpect.'     A  perusal  of  the  poem  will  enable  the  reader  to  discover  manj 

*  "Sliakspere*s  Sounets  and  his  Private  Friends,"  pp.  498*501. 
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ooreii  allnaioiM  to  the  Court  scandal  of  the  period,  and  Leicester's  in* 
trigoes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  difference  between  the 
joath  of  this  poem  and  that  of  the  sonnets,  is  that  the  first  described  is  of 
male  beaatj  only ;  the  latter  portrays  the  united  beauty  of  the  sexes,  the 
mala  predominant.  Sexual  female  loreliness  is  contrasted  with  the  difiner 
inisiacal  -  - 


For  oor  own  part  we  hare  been  unable,  after  careful  study,  to  find  any 

singular  rerelations  of  recondite  political  or  personal  allusions.    It  reads  to 

us  simply  as  a  splendid  setting  of  one  of  those  sad  winter  tales,  which,  in  a 

matio  company,  are  popular,  affect  the  heart  to  compassionate  sympathy, 

.and  excite  as  much  gooid  feeling  sorrow  as  to  the  schiwur  does — 

"Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight." 

Doabtksaly  there  are  personal  experienose,  and  matters  derired  from 
-obserration,  indudsd  in  the  yerses ;  for  imagination  and  fancy — 

"  Set  us  up  a  glass 
Where  we  may  see  the  inmost  parts  of  us." 

Personal  portraiture,  either  of  Court  or  of  Stratford,  breach  of  the  sweet 
humanities  of  loye,  howeyer,  we  do  not  think  giyes  piquancy  or  poignancy 
to  "The  Loyei's  Complaint."  It  seems  to  us  of  '* imagination  all  oom- 
)>act,"  without  any  ulterior  reference.  An  overturs  to  the  "  Twelfth 
If igjit,"  ••  A  Winter's  Tale,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Yenice,"  Ac.  A  special 
JTp^t^wift  of  Lysander's  oft-quoted  saying, — 

*'  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  eyer  I  could  read, 
Could  eyer  hear,  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  loye  neyer  did  run  smooth,"  &e, 

"A  mdtummtr  Nigket  Dreaw^'  i.,  1. 

.An  idea  repeated  in  *<  Yeniis  and  Adonis,"  stanns  92-3 : — 

"  Sorrow  on  loye  hereafter  shall  attend. 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsayoury  end ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud, 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathins  while, 

The  bottom  poisoned,  and  the  top  o  erstrawed 
With  sweeto  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguQe." 

If  we  giye  "  sweet  obsenranoe"  to  the  choice  diction  of  the  poem,  and  to 
%\yt  terse  yigour  of  its  sentiments,  we  shall  see  in  it  no  "brainsickly  "  apo* 
fogy  for  indiyidual  sins,  but  a  nobly  strong  proclamation  of  the  depth  of 
narrow  which  rightly  o'erfloods  the  heart  when  **  the  soul's  fair  temple  is 
defaced"  by  yioe  in  man  or  woman. 

We  choose  this  poem  for  our  studies  in  Uteratnre,  because  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  has  been  too  much  oyerlooked  among  the  **  riches  fineless  "  which 

*  "  The  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  solyed,"  by  Henry  Brown,  p.  14 
1871.  r 
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are  the  iwoei  of  the  poet*«  brain.  We  esteem  it  as  a  poem  which  possesses 
all  the  best  ohaiaoteristics  of  Shakspere's  minor  pieces — picturesqaeness, 
plianoy,  ezpres#iTe  attnnement  of  phrase  of  speech  to  phase  of  feeling, 
we  sculpture,  ss  it  were^  of  enthroned  thought ;  whereas  the  drama  u 
emotioned*  vitalised,  and  realised  in  all  the  activity  of  plotful  eventfulness. 
It  is  bat  a  medallion  when  compared  to  '*  Venus  and  Adonis  **  or  "  Luoreoe;*' 
it  is  not  metaphysicallj  subtle,  at  many  of  the  sonnets  sCem  to  be ;  nor  has 
it  the  heart- ha^ to  and  hurry  of  his  mightier  dramas ;  but  it  possesses,  not- 
withstanding, distinct  claims  to  study  as  a  miniature  model  by  a  matishless 
hand  of  one  of  the  great  moments  of  human  experience.  And  yet  let  me 
'  remark  how  rimply,  yet  effectively,  the  whole  is  placed  upon  the  stage  of 
imagination's  theatre.  Only  by  chance  he  sees  what  he  describes  so  well, 
and  overhears  what  he  nsheanes  so  marvellonsly.  To  an  old  man  the  con- 
fession is  fully  yet'>ii0fuUy  made.  But  though  soothing  has  been  pro- 
mised to  her  *'  suffering  ecstasy,"  the  poem  closes  without  any  being  given. 
Oh  the  wice  silence  of  tlie  post  I  No  wards  can  quench  such  passion,  and 
such  passion,  felt  and  nol  rapoiited  of  can  win  no  comfort.  It  is  most  won- 
derfully completed  by  its  (apparent)  incompletoness. 


From  off  a  hill,  whose  coneaTe  iroiiib  re*worded 

A  plaintfal  Btoiy  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voioe  aooorded, 

And  down  I  laid,  to  list  the  sad-taned  tale; 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale,  6 

Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  atwain. 

At  a  short  distance  from  a  rising  ground,  whose  hollow  caverns  gaye  forth 
as  an  echo  a  doleful  tale  from  a  neighbouring  dell,  my  indination  led  me  to 
give  heed  to  this  repeated  sound,  and  I  reclined  to  hearken  to  the  sorrowful 
story  I  in  a  short  time  I  observed  an  irresolute  damsel,  very  white  of 
oonntenance,  engaged  in  rending  letters,  crushing  rings  into  pieces,  and 

(1)  J?e-foorcfecf,  re-echoed.    As  in  the  lines  by  Lucretius, — 

*'Sax  etiam,  aut  septem,  loca  vidi  reddere  voces." 

Six  even,  or  seven  places  have  I  known  io  throw  battkiound*  [upon  the  ear]. 
Not  as  in  Hamlet's  *'  I  the  matter  will  re- word,*'  i.  e,,  repeat  or  rehearse. 

^2)  Sitttring^  neighbouring,  near,  proximate,  contiguous. 

(8)  DouhU  t>oic0^  echo. 

(4)  Laid.  So  in  the  original.  Modern  editors  usually  print  Zay,  which 
is  more  correct  as  English  in  the  present  day.  The  idiomatic  grammar  of 
the  author,  ho  vever,  ouflrht  to  be  preserved.  Laff  is  properly  a  transitive 
terb,  and  governs  the  objective,  her  rundentood  myelf. 

(6),Prrhap9  we  might  here re-id  '*£re  long  / spied"  Ac  JMeU^  Anglo* 
Saxon^o/,  inconstant,  subject  to  change,  as  in  *'liear," — 

**  A  slave,  whose  easy  borrowed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows.*' — ii.,  4. 

(6)  ^^rota,  »«  two  i  the  Aaglo-Saxon  prefix  a  signifies  in,  on,  to,  or  at. 
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Stormiog  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

tslliiig  into  oommotion  her  whole  mtemal  nature  with  Bonowful  sighing 
and  team  of  poignant  grief. 


(7)  Siormimg  (Qerman,  «<an»),  agitating.     Worlds  suffopoaso^,  ^m  in 
^itia!*  ill,  1,— 

"  Strires  in  his  litUe  world  of  man  to  ontsooni 
The  to  and  firo  conflicting  wind  and  rain." 

The  beliel^  conrent  in  ancient  times,  that  the  worid,  or  cosmos,  wss  ani- 
mated, or  had  a  sou],  led  to  the  notion  that  the  parts  and  memlMni  6t 
aiganioheings  must  hare  their  counterparts  in  the  memben^of  theoosaios. 
The  natoral  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  eentory  ooasidered  the  worid  as 
a  hnman  organism  on  the  large  scale,  and  man  as  a  worid,  or  oosasos^aa 
minialaro ;  hence  thej  called  man  a  MMrocosti  (Greek,  liltle  world),ia«ditbe 
muTcrse  itself  the  mocroootm  (great  worid).    As  Gkiotbs  C'.'Va«st|"iii,,;|i) 

**  Der  Mensch,  die  Kleine  Narrenwelt, 
Gew5hnlioh  tui  ein  Ganses  hftlt.** 

*<aiao,  the  Uttle  world  of  hiaaool 
Is  apt  to  flgore  as  a  whdb." 

'*Wiird'ihnHerm  Miorooosaas  nsmen." 
**  Him,  we  Sir  Kicrooosmns  name.*' 

The  aMsroeotiM,  in  the  strict  language  of  the  theosophists,  is  a  term  denoting 
the  spirit. 


Here  is  one  of  the  poet's  pet  trinkets  of  fsncf  i«*» 
With  him  sighs  and  tears,  poor  ianoy's  followers,  are  '*  sorrow's  wimi  and 


<«The  wind  %  sij^.'*— «  Bomso  amd  J«2m#,"  Aofc  iii.,  sc.  h. 
'*  We  cannot  eaO  her  wtadt  and  wo^enr,  aigiht  and  UmM,** 

**  Where  are  mj  tears  t    Main^  redn^  to  lay  this  ^ad.'* 

«  X^ihu  andOreuida.** 

**  Gtf e  not  a  wimdjf  night  a  rakijf  memnr.*'— »^0)IM#  QO.    i(t.  «.»gif e not 
a  nigbt  of  sighs  a  morning  of  tears). 

-    *'  Tho  sun  not  yet  thy  si^ha  from  besiwn  deasa.'* 

«"  JSesMO  md  JmUet,"  Aot  Ji.,^so,  8. 


IHE    KkVlKWbB. 


t^st  gjebiefaw. 


^aith  and  Philo9oph$f :  Es9ay$  on  tome  Tendencies  of  the  Da^  By 
Ber.  I.  Obboobt  Smith,  M.A.  London:  Longmans,  Gnen, 
kOo. 

FuTH  and  Philoaophy — are  they  friends  or  foes,  helps  or  hind- 
ranees,  oontradictories  or  counterparts  P  this  is  a  question  haying 
large  issues  and  important  bearings,  and  one  with  which  the  book 
berore  us  deals  ably.  It  belongs  to  the  Conservative  school  of 
theology,  and  is  a  statement  of  the  possibilities  of  haying  a  reaaon- 
able  faith  in  Christianity  along  with,  yea,  inclusive  of,  a  reasoned 
philosophy.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as  a  book  of 
superior  worth  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  in  religion.    It  is  tern- 

Eerate,  cautious,  serious,  and  wise,  using  fe^  subtleties  of  thought, 
ut  presenting  with  great  distinctness  a  philosophic  ezpositioa  of 
the  onief  articles  in  the  faith  of  the  Churcn  in  their  relation  to  the 
principal  schools  of  thought  prevalent  at  the  present  time—  Scepti- 
cism, nationalism,  Bomanism,  Newmanism,  Athleticism,  Emotional- 
ism, Intellectualism,  Poeitivism,  and  Puseyism,  are  each  considered 
with  calm,  urbane,  learned,  and  careful  appraisal  of  the  merit  in  all, 
the  faults  in  each.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  privately,  but 
we  infer  from  his  writings  that  he  is  a  sort  of  mildly  PUseyitic  fol- 
lower of  George  Herbert,  Augustus  Hare,  and  John  Keble, — aristo- 
cratical  like  tbe  first,  thougntfully  humble  like  the  second,  and 
seriously  imaginative  and  piously  enthusiastic  like  the  third,— a 
little  of  all,  not  too  much  of^  either. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  author  wo  derive  from  public 
sources : — Isaac  Gregory  Smith  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
1844 — 1848 ;  at  Lent  term  in  1846  he  was,  for  "  his  sufficiency  in 
the  Latin  language,"  as  proved  by  examination,  declared  Hertford 
or  University  scholar,  tenable  for  one  year, — an  honour  which  four 
years  before  that  had  been  held  by  Goldwin  Smith,  and  two  years 
previously  bjr  John  Connington;  at  Lent  Term  1847  he  gained, 
after  competition,  and  in  succession  to  John  Connington  and  Gold- 
win  Smith  by  one  interval,  the  Ireland  scholarship,  tenable  for  four 
years,  and  instituted  for  '*  the  promotion  of  classical  learning  and 
taste ; "  in  1848  he  took  his  degree  at  the  Michaelmas  Term,  in  the 
second  class,  in  company  with  Alexander  Grant,  now  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Edmburgh,  and  George  W.  Cox,  author  of  "  Tales 
of  Anoient  Greece,"  &o. ;  he  was  subdeqaently  chosen  Fello«r  of 
the  King's  Hall  and  College  of  Braaenose  on  the  original  foundation, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  William  Smith,  fiishop  or  Lincoln,  1609. 
In  the  patronM;e  of  this  college  is  the  rectorship  of  Tedstone  Pels- 
mere,  in  Herefordshire,  and  we  presume  that  he  holds  his  benefice 


fnm  his  eollege»  in  Bueoesaion  to  ita  fonner  holder,  Ber.  Edward 
H.  Cradook,  also  formerlT  a  Fellow  in  the  aame  college.  That  he 
»  no  supine  onlooker  at  the  ocourrenoea  of  the  day  we  gather  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  issued  as  pamphlets,  "  ADarohj,  an  Appeal  to 
English  Churchmen ;  '*  "  Education  or  Instruction :  aliett€nr  to  the 
Bight  Hon.W.  C.  Forster,  M.P.,  Vice-president  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education ; "  *'  The  Conscience  Clause — Can  it  be 
JoBtified  P  "  We  are  acquainted  with,  and  hare  used  for  edueational 
purposes,  his  "  Epitome  of  the  Life  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,*'  which 
u  brief,  comprehensive,  and  plain ;  and  we  have  been  inexpressibly 
eharmed  with  a  little  volume  which  bears  the  following  dedication : — 
"To  m^  little  daughter,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  for  whom,  with 
her,  it  is  written,  this  tale  of  a  brother  and  sister  is  lovingly  in- 
scribed." Under  these  words  there  lies  a  tragedy  of  the  heart  and 
hearth  which  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  one  who  has  watched  for  months 
the  hovering  of  the  angel  ot  death  over  a  dearly  beloved  and  pre- 
eioos  child.  This  volume  bears  the  title  of  '*  The  Silver  BeUs : 
ui  Allegory ; "  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins  in  a 
Kmewbat  pre-Baphaelitio  style ;  and  is  written  in  a  sort  or  delicious, 
dreamy,  cadenced  prose  that  is  similarly  effective  in  suggesting, 
"I  dreamed  a  dream,  and  behold  I "  The  tenderness  of  heart,  the 
parity  of  conception,  the  ingenuity  of  the  interest,  and  the  depth 
of  meaning  despite  the  simplicity  of  the  composition,  snggest  to  us 
that  the  Bev.  Isaac  Gregory  Smith,  though  once  a  college  prizee,  is 
now  a  parinh- worthy  and  a  home-bond,  while  the  book  more  parti- 
etilarly  before  us  displays  a  variety  of  talents  and  of  culture  such 
u  inclines  us  to  give  nim  a  most  special  introduction  to  our  readers. 

The  book  under  review  consists  of  ten  essays  which  have  "  ap- 
peved  in  various  forms  during  the  last  ten  years,"  probably  m 
'ome  of  the  Church  of  England  mai^azines,  though  we  plead  guilty 
to  not  having  seen  them  or  noted  them  until  they  came  to  us,  com- 
mended by  one  of  the  notable  among  modem  thinkers,  in  this  revised 
ind  republished  form.  19 ot  only  do  we  think  their  re-issue  justified 
^  their  merits,  but  we  feel  bound  to  es  press  our  thankfulness  to 
^e  contributor  to  these  columns  who  directed  our  attention  to 
them,  as  '*  ingenious,  thoughtful,  intelligent,  and  able  contributions 
to  the  controversies  of  the  times." 

In  the  British  Controversialist  the  reviewer  estimates  the  ability 
of  hooks  in  their  respective  schools  of  thought.  He  explains  the 
^m  and  gist  of  the  author,  and  tells  what  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  work  under  criticism.  He  does  not 
Raage  the  express  and  certain  accuracv  of  the  opinions  advocated. 
This  book  is  worthy  of  being  read  by  thoughtful  minds  of  whatever 
pinions.  The  topics  are—"  Modern  Scepticism  and  some  of  its 
Macies;"  "Fallacies  of  Progress,  or  Sketches  of  the  Early 
Church ; "  *•  The  Revision  of  the  Prayer  Book ; "  "  The  Roman 
Jineelion,  or  Church  and  State;"  "Dr.  Newman  and  the  English 
Church;"  "The  School  of  Prof.  (Canon)  Kingsley ;"  "Wesleyan 
Tendencies  within    the  Church ; "    "  Swedenborgian  Tendencies 


n 

wiUnm  the' (Riiivftli;"  "G^rge  Herbert,  BepreaentatiTe  of  the 
EBgUeh  Chvoh;"  "Foaiimsm."  We  legret  that  we  hmve  only 
fpeoe  for  the  fellowiog  samples : — 

^  Those  who  obierre  the  ooxmection  of  oanae  and  effect  are  prepared  to 
aee,  as  the  inevitable  consfqaence  of  adyanoinp;  ciTilization,  less  of  ready 
aoquissoenoe  in  received  traths,  more  of  inquiflitiTe  researoh  into  the  reasons 
for  beUermg.  .  .  .  Faith  and  Beason  are  spoken  o(  not  for  the  first 
time,  ss  in  dirffct  if  not  violent  opposition,  as  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
.  .  .  Accordingly,  a  preatiinption  is  raised  that  in  this  scientific  a^ 
reason  will  demolish  what  faith  has  constructed  in  the  past.  There  is 
a  great  fallaoj,  and  more  than  one,  in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning.  Besson 
snd  Faith  are,  indeed,  distinct  actions  of  the  mind,  but,  far  from  being  oon- 
tradietovj,  they  are  invariably  co-existent  and  inseparably  oonnected.  The 
aot  of  esMDt  l^  which  the  mind  embraces  any  statement  proposed  for  its 
aooeptaoce  is  indeed  posterior  in  time  to  the  act  of  reasoning ;  but  it  neoes- 
saiily  pes  supposes  the  preliminary  process  to  have  been  performed  more  or 
less  oorreotly.  Belief,  it  matters  not  whether  of  spiritual  mysteries  or  of 
the  most  trivial  matters  in  daily  life,  there  cannot  be,  except  in  oonsequence 
of  reasons  sufficient  to  approve  themselves,  whether  rightly  or  not,  to  the 
judgment  which  pronounces  on  them.  These  reasons  may  be  derived  from 
many  sources, — ^from  the  senses,  from  intuition,  from  authority,  or  from 
more  than  one  of  these  sources ;  the  chain  of  argument  which  connects  the 
first  and  last  link  in  the  process  may  be  concise  or  lengthy,  duect  or 
tortuous,  compactly  welded  or  insecure  and  inconsecutive,  logically  sound 
or  full  of  flaws ;  but  some  reasons  for  belief,  and  those  of  sufficient  weight 
to  turn  the  scale  of  judgment,  there  axe  and  must  be  in  eveiy  inetanoe. 
.  .  .  This  ooHjperation  of  reason  and  faith  is  not  only  invariable,  but 
incessant  and  contmual ;  for  belief  is  the  attitude  into  which  the  mind  falls 
naturally,  the  only  position  in  which  it  can  be  at  rest.  .  .  .  Supposing 
the  reasoning  faculties  to  be  sound,  and  to  have  all  necessary  information 
at  command,  they  attain  the  truth  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine ;  unless, 
as  happens  too  often,  they  have  some  extraneous  hindrance,  some  inter- 
ference from  the  motive  element  in  human  nature,  perverting  the  judgment. 
All  seror  is  the  growth  either  of  imperfect  knowleage^  of  imoerfect  ratioci- 
nation, or  of  some  obliquity  in  the  moral  nature,  belief  wul  be  right  or 
wrong,  just  as  the  ressonings  on  which  it  depends  are  good  or  bad ;  but| 
plainly,  far  from  being  in  any  case  incompatible  with  reason,  it  is  not  the 
antithesis  of  reason,  but  its  necessary  sequence  and  result.  ...  As  the 
revelation  of  the  true  relations,  inaugurated  by  itself,  between  man  and 
the  Deity,  it  is  unaffected  by  the  onward  march  of  time.  (0»  Moderm 
SeepHeiam,  and  9om$  of  iU  FaUades,)  .  .  .  Each  nation  and  each 
century  in  turn  is  msde  subservient  to  the  workings  of  Providence.  The 
Jew,  stem  and  stubborn,  and  with  a  moral  sense  diMiplined  for  the  work,  is 
the  first  to  receive  the  new  teaching,  that  throngh  his  retentive  nature 
it  may  lay  a  hold  on  the  world  which  shall  never  be  shaken  off.  Next,  the 
supple  Gtesk  lends  aU  bis  mnlti&rions  resources  of  thought  and  language  to 
express^  interpret,  and  illustrate  it,  that  its  '  sound  may  go  into  all  laada.* 
Then  the  Boman,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  unconsciously  obers  the 
behest  of  a  higher  power  while  ministerinff  to  the  Church  those  excellences 
in  which  he  is  pre-eminent,  of  orderly  obedience  to  law,  of  systematic  policy 
and  organisation,  that  'the  ends  of  the  world*  may  be  subjected  to 


iti  *«Qrd.'  Thd  Bturdj  Toutoit,  agBOi^  bringi  witii  liim  the-  mtenw  eon- 
annnman  of  indiTidiMd  zespoiwibiUtj.  Hsn  it  progveoi.  But  it  is  the 
growth  of  a  huge  primeral  tre«^  brttiicihii)g.<^«t  freely  on  ererj  nde,  which 
is  too  firmlj  rooted  in  the  eerth  to  sweiTe  frorn  its  oeotro.  That  legitimate 
dereloimient  which  keeps  the  analogies  of  faith  is  gradaal  and  insensible. 
Error  betnjs  itself  by  announcing  itself  to  the  world  as  something  new. 
{FaUades  qf  Progreu,)  ...  As  the  traTeller  along  the  Via  ikppia 
erosKs  the  arid  plain,  spanned  at  broken. interrals  by  the  ooloesal  striae  of 
the  gsunt  aqueduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  catohes  his  first  sight  of  the 
huge  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  clear  and  full  against  the  brilliant  sky,  he 
bepni  already  to  feel  the  strange  fascination  which  Borne  exercises  over  all 
who  approach  her.  This  feeling  is  one  which  girows  npon  htm  every  day. 
In  exploring  the  piazzas  and  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  he  lights  at  every  turn 
OD  lome  fountain  or  obelisk,  the  relio  of  classical  or  mediaival  times.  Again 
ind  sgain  he  revisits  the  'finest  Christian  temple  in  the  world,'  and  while 
tnading  its  imperishable  mosaic  floor,  and  breathing  its  soft,  fragrant 
itmospbere,  feels  himself  eaoh  time  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
KDie  of  its  vastness  and  msgniBcenoe.  When  he  gazes  from  the  Finoian 
Hfl],  or  the  Pope's  Terrace,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  innumerable  cupolaa 
Kod  obelisks  bathed  in  the  soft  violet  hues  of  an  Italian  evening,  he  feels 
hov  hard  it  is  to  leave  such  a  city,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  break  the 
many  ties  which  bind  him  to  it."— (rAe  B4man  QiMHum,) 

**  It  was  an  age  fertile  in  great  men.  Spenser  was  writing  his  '  Paery 
Qoeeoe'  just  about  the  time  of  George  Herbert's  birth.  Baleigh's  brilliant 
bat  erratic  career  reached  its  unhappy  close  while  Herbert  was  public 
ontor  at  Cambridge.  While  holding  that  office,  and  dividing  his  time 
between  the  Court  and  the  University,  Herbert  must  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  on  the  stage  the  marvellous  creations  of 
Sl^pere*B I  genius,  then  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  first  appearance.  More 
oactly  coeval  with  Herbert  was  Milton,  with  a  galaxy  of  stars  in  the  poetic 
lament  of  lesser  magnitude,  and  feebler  lustre,  of  whom  only  a  £bw 
ieattered  rays  penetrate  to  us  through  the  intervening  mist  of  years, 
l^iel,  Quarles,  Wither,  Brummond,  Sandys,  Suckling,  and  others.  In 
theology  there  were  Usher,  ChiUingworth,  Hammond,  Andrewes,  Sander- 
wn,  fluoid  Hall,  a  strong  array;  in  philosophy,  Hobbes  and  Selden;  in 
jorispnidence.  Coke  and  Hale ;  in  politioal  life,  the  Cecils,  and  many  other 
^j  sagacious  statesmen}  and  last  in  our  enumeration,  but  foremost 
in  philonophy,  in  law,  and  in  a£Faira  of  state.  Lord  Chancellor  Baoon.  Wa 
Btty  add  to  the  list  Burton,  whose  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy'  is  no  bad 
Ample  of  the  quaint  and  miscellaneous  erudition  then  in  repute.  But  the 
^ma  was  the  distinguishing  glory  of  those  days.  Then  flourished,  in  the 
vords  of  Bouthey,  a  race  of  dramatic  writers, '  which  no  age  and  no  country 
hu  ever  equalled,*— Ben  Jonson,  the  founder  of  the  English  'Comedy  of 
nuiners,'  and,  inferior  only  to  him,  in  Hallam*s  judgment,  Massinger ; 
^h  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ford  and  Shirley.  Such  were  Herbert's  con- 
^poraries ;  some  of  them,  as  Bacon,  Andrewes,  Sanderson,  his  intimate 
P^nona)  friends ;  as  were  also  Lord  Pembroke,  his  kinsman,  one  of  the 
chief  sctors  in  the  important  work  of  colonizing  Yii^inia,  and  governing 
ue  rising  colony ;  Bonne,  Cotton,  Ferrar,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  all  men 
01 00  common  ability,  highly  cultivated,  and  of  still  more  unoommon  moral 
'^c^Qoioe.  Certainly  it  was  a  rich  soil,  prolific  of  a  healthy  and  luxuriant 
^^tation,  the  age  in  which  Qeorge  Herbert  found  himself."— (0eefy9 
ntrhtrt) 
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Onr  readers  will  notioe  in  these  quotations  a  qniet  elegance  oT 
sMe,  a  full  mind,  a  readily  sagsestiTe  imagination,  and  a  mastery 
of  plain  yet  pleasing  diction,  scholarly  in  its  simplicity,  and  poetic 
in  its  dose-ntting  ezpressiT'enesB.  There  gleams  through  the 
nenrons  Saxon  of  the  phraseology  the  fine  aroma  of  classical  coltnre 
and  imaginative  grace.  To  an  earnestness  of  religious  faith  truly 
admirable  the  author  adds  a  philosophy  of  considerable  ezceUcDce 
and  breadth.  As  an  expositor  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  the 
presence  of  the  philosophy  of  science  and  the  arts  of  the  world,  he 
will  be  found  to  be  a  raluable  guide.  His  book  ought  to  be  read 
by  both  parties, — by  the  orthodox  for  the  strengthening  of  Iheir 
faith  and  their  power  of  defending  it ;  by  the  heterodox  to  know 
against  what  they  have  to  contend  in  one  who  holds  a  reasoned 
philosophy  and  a  reasonable  faith. 
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DUTY. 

A  VXW  YBAB*8  ADDBXSS. 


It  is  of  the  highest  importanoe 
to  hare,  in  one's  mind,  some  brief 
compendious  summary  term  at  a 
watchword  for  life's  crises.  Pith, 
expressiveness,  and  pertinence ; 
plainness,  vigour,  and  suggestive- 
ness,  ought  to  characterize  this 
mnemonic  for  the  soul's  steadfast- 
ness and  worth,  this  osli  to  high 
and  hopeful  being,  to  keep  the  heart 
from  evil,  "and  guard  the  way 
of  life  from  all  offence." 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  a  word 
which  goes  deep  enough  into  the 
TciT  hidden  places  of  the  spirit, 
which  reaches  far  enough  and  ranges 
wide  enough  among  the  constant 
interests  of  humanity  —  a  word 
which  may  at  once  guide,  encourage, 
warn,  and  inspire;  the  sound  of 
which,  when  it  starts  into  utterance 
in  the  heart,  shall  stir  and  stimulate. 
I  hare  sought  for  a  life-word  of 
power  and  meaning,  of  elcTatiog 
and  quickening  import — sought  it 
with  the  diligence  of  desire  and  the 


eagerness  of  a  passionate  yearning, 
yea,  trembling,  of  heart  to  aain  and 
give  "a  wont  in  season,  which 
should  point  to  and  speak  of  that 
which  is  most  within  us,  as  well  i 


«  Of  a  dim  splendour  ever  on  before.** 

I  can  find  no  word  which  will 
express  the  same  thing  as  in  my 
thoughts  I  wish  to  utter  at  this 
change  of  time,  than  one  which  is 
somewhat  hackneyed  by  the  world's 
use  of  it — one  with  force,  fervency,, 
and  faith  in  it,  demanding  strength 
and  wisdom  inwardly,  and  kindli- 
ness and  love  outwardly ;  one  that 
is  manly  enough  to  excite  the  on* 
conquerable  energies  of  aspiration, 
and  yet  godly  enoueh  to  work  to« 
gether  for  good  and  glory  during 
the  entire  extent  of  being,  in  time, 
and  throughout  eternity. 

That  word  is  Duty!  a  word 
which  links  together  into  oneneas 
the  whole  faculties  of   man,  and 
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eonjoiiis  in  bamionT  theaodiiig  and 
Uio  iineiidiog  H&  of  mrno.  Duty  ia 
tbm  witherkat  amannthina  flower 
whoae  aeada  ara  baaTan-iown,  whoae 
firuitt,  though  earth*  grown,  haTe 
leliah,  and  give  delight  eren  in  "  the 
eternal  dty."  Dutj  ia  lifers  hus- 
bandry perfected,  the  taskwork 
giren  na  by  the  Master  Mind  to  do. 
Wordaworth  was  wrong  when  he 
invoked  duty  aa  the — 

Stem  daughter  of  the  Toioe  of 
God." 


M 


Duty  ia  the  outgrowth  of  the 
loving  heart,  the  serrice  of  the 
worshipful  spirit,  the  ministration 
of  the  aoul  true  to  its  nature,  ita 
destiny,  and  its  Creator.  Duty  ia 
eharacter  made  maniftBat  aa  it  was 
intended  to  be  developed ;  it  ia  the 
top  and  crown,  the  very  glory  of 
hmnan  naturt) — spiritualued  manli- 
neaa.  I  hold  that  that  man  only  is 
nan-like  who  realizes  the  idea  for 
which  he  was  made,  and  who  makes 
it  bis  life-work  to  unfold  and  em- 
ploy in  their  highest  uses  the  entire 
som  of  his  being— physical  frame, 
moral  power,  intellectual  capacity, 
spiritual  aentienoy,  social  influence, 
and  conscious  selfhood  $  who  fisels, 
thinki,  acts,  exemplifies  what  na- 
ture,  conscience,  and  religion  tell 
him  he  ought ;  and  who  collects,  in- 
gatbera,  and  atsimilates,  then  shows 
and  out-works  in  bis  own  personal 
endearours,  moral  goodnefs,  spiri- 
tual holiness,  mental  truth,  the 
whole  eplendour  of  the  beauty  of 
human  life  in  ita  manliest  and 
dirineat  efflorescence — Duty. 

Duty  ia  moral  obligation  realiced, 
not  right-doing  only,  but  right- 
being.  '*  Let  him  that  would  move 
the  world  first  more  himself,"  move 
himself  rightly,  and  keep  moving 
so.  If  this  were  done  by  all,  then 
all  posaible  joy  would  accrue  to 
human  life  j  for  it  is  the  etenial  law 
of  the  Most  High  that  the  path  of 
duty  ia  that  of  happiness.    Duty  ia 


loving  aubmiiaioa  to  the  oonditiona 
of  life,  unhesitating  obedience  to  the 
supreme  dictatea  of  the  Supreme, 
and  willing  fulfilment  of  the  behesta 
of  the  Former  and  Maker  of  ut  all. 
It  requires  no  long-drawn-out  meta- 
physical distinctions  about  form  and 
matter,  nature  and  origin,  end  and 
teat,  to  comprehend  a  plain  and  brief 
term  like  thia.  We  want  only  a 
ready,  practical,  and  efficient  idea 
of  it,  and  that  we  can  easily  get. 
OsTE  who  is  Wisdom  has  written  it 
in  words  brilliant  and  clear,  aa  if 
heaven'a  sunlight  were  condensed 
into  them,  and  haa  crowded  the 
whole  of  moral  philosophy  into  one 
sentence,  radiant  with  the  glow  of 
Omniscience,  with  no  sickly,  puny, 
speculative  hair-splitting  and  wire- 
drawing in  it,  but  a  going  right  to 
the  point  with  the  directnesa  of  a 
sun-ray. 

"  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.'* 

ho  ia  the  central  heart  of  the  pre- 
cept— do  I  do  not  intend  or  pretend, 
but  do.  Do,  in  divine  practical 
sympathy,  going  out  of  yourselves 
in  activity  conditioned  in  this  way, 
that  as  your  ddsires  and  wishes,  as- 
puations  and  yearnings,  feelings  and 
thoughts,  would,  in  like  circum- 
stances, incline  you  to  seek  to  attain ; 
**  as  ye  iionid  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  were  you  in  their  place,  "do  ye 
even  so"  in  like  manner  *'to  them." 
Divine  unison  of  extremea  and  pos- 
sibilizing  of  impossibilities !  by  this, 
selfishness  ia  transfigured  into  sub- 
limely impartial  love  j  and  even  the 
impure  desires  of  a  sinful  spirit  are 
made  pure  as  the  raiment  of  Christ 
when  it  *'  became  shining,  exceeding 
white  as  snow,  such  as  no  fuller  on 
earth  can  white  them."  Thus  self- 
denial  is  transformed  into  self-eleva- 
tion ;  and  so  is  it  possible,  even  in 
losing  one's  life,  to  save  it.  '*  Mea- 
sure for  measure  "  in  the  most  glo- 
rious of  senses  this ;  for  it  consti- 
tutes a  man's  sense  of  righta  of 
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whiflh  he  is 

the  meaBure  of  hi*  dutiee,  makes 

S'fing  gam,  lose  profit,  and  ohaxigee 
hour  and  oare  into  leat  and  prayer ; 
takinff  up  our  aroaa  into  the  acquir- 
ing of  our  crown.  Let  this  sunshine 
into  our  inmost  hearts,  and  so  wither 
and  blast  all  the  evil  that  striTes  for 
our  undoing,  quicken  all  the  good 
in  our  nature^  that  we  may-— 

''Feel  the  immortal  impolse  from 

within. 
Which  makes  the  coming  life  cry 

alwaj,  Oi»/" 

Obligation  implies  not  only  an 
obliger,  but  a  law — a  law  which  in- 
dicates the  obliger*8  will,  and  not 
only  makes  knowui  but  establishes 
the  duty  of  the  obligee,  and  the 
rj^t  of  all  those  who  are  similarly 
droumstanoed.  Such  a  law  must 
be  wtoreUf  t . « .,  regulatire  of  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  ways  of  men.  If 
the  law  is  imperative  the  duty  is 
imperious,  not  ta  ub  only,  but  eon' 
eemina  us.  Duty  is  our  saCsguard 
as  well  as  our  taskmaster.  If  we 
each  do  our  duty  we  shall  injure 
none,  and  if  each  performs  his  duty 
to  us  we  cannot  be  wronged.  The 
maximum  of  dutifulness  produces 
the  minimum  of  danger,  and  the 
minimum  of  dutifulness  oonduoes 
to  the  maiimum  of  danger.  Hence 
law  is  obligatory,  and  duty  impe- 
rious; they  claim  rule  in  ns  that 
they  may  exert  power  for  us : — 

*<  Straight  is  the  path  of  duty, 
Cnrred  is  the  line  of  beauty ; 
Walk  in  the  flrst^  and  thou  shalt 

AAA 

The  ieeond  ever  following  thee." 

BeautT  is  right  form,  truth  right 
thoufffat,  duty  right  conduct;  and 
all  ioUow  the  law  of  righteousncM ; 
that  so  the  spirit  of  man  may  attain 
unto  '*  the  bMuty  of  holiness," — the 
pure  individoality  of  a  nature  whose 
thoughts,  fselings,  desires,  aspira- 
tions, aotii  and  aims  arshannonised 


and  united,  noe  simply  related,  bat 
truly  correlated,  each  holding  ito 
due  place  in  the  life  d  the  indivi-'' 
doal,  that  is,  each  adhering  t6,  and 
being  aotiTe  in,  the  sphere  of  duty 
to  self,  to  others,  and  to  God. 

Duty  is  doing  what  is  d«#— to 
ouTMhet  as  existences,  with  powers 
and  faculties,  frames  and  spirits ;  to 
Mer§  as  holding  reloHonM  with  us, 
as  co-existences  acting  harmoniously 
with  US,  or  resistances  pressing  upon 
our  being,  and  repressing  our  self- 
indulgence;  or  higher  still,  as  the 
Sm^  whose  being  enables  us  to  eodst 
or  stand  forth  in  indiTidnality.  In- 
diTiduality  is  character,  marked 
being,  specific  nature^  personality. 
To  be  a  person,  one  must  become 
all  that  is  possible  in  the  ciremn- 
stances  he  is  in,  and  with  the  nature 
he  has  got.  Duty  to  one's  self,  there- 
fore, implies  before  all  things  the 
full  and  thorough  culture,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  all  our  endow- 
ments, with  a  generous,  self-enno- 
bling end.  But  duty  demands,  also, 
that  by  no  interference,  neglect,  self- 
ishness, or  sopineness  of  ours,  shall 
the  personality  of  others,  as  moral 
and  immortal  creatures,  be  lessened 
or  obscured.  While  no  less  for  our> 
selves  and  others,  the  great  dutiful- 
ness of  worship  should  arise  from  a 
sense  of  thankfulness  for  the  endow- 
ments ei^en,  and  the  personality  im- 
parted by  the  all-maintaining  Sbe— 
likeness  to  whom  is  the  true  perfeo- 
tion  of  a  soul, — 

**  For  the  right  use  of  which 
Hen  see  and  ought  to  be  aceonnt- 
able.** 

A  creator's  first  duty  is  to  be  what 
God  made  him,  for  his  next  duty  is 
to  do  what  God  ordained  he  should; 
hence  man  should  be  worihiplully 
and  intelligently  moraL  Self-tm- 
profement,  justice,  and  benevoknoe 
and  holiness,  form  the  trine  of  dnfy, 
by  obsarring  which — 
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**  Tbe  nnxTflniid  people  of  the  world 
Mmj  grow  more  greet  and  bappj 

Mightier,  wiser,  humbler  too^  to- 
wards Ood." 

To  such  duty  let  ns  now,  thu 
year,  dedieete  oareelTee,  and  '*  may 
the  Tery  6k>d  of  pea<*e  eanotify  us 
idioOy ;  and  may  our  whole  spirit, 
aad  eoQl,  and  body  be  presenred 
blameleis  unto  the  oomiog  of  our 
Jjoied  Jesoe  Ohriet,'*  the  great  Exem- 
plar of  M|sr. 

A  Glimpse  of  *'  ike  Clapham 
Seet^  at  JGToflM.—Thofle  who  are 
f^iwiiiRy  with  the  wicked  wit  of  Syd- 
ney Smith,  will  remember  his  refer- 
ence to  "  the  patent  Christianity  of 
Clapham  ;**  and  in  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen's inimitable  essay,  the  worthies 
of  the  Clapham  sect  are  portrayed 
with  such  fidelity  and  power,  that 
we  feel  their  preeenoe,  and  they  are 
aa  familiar  to  us  as  the  ijMes  of  to- 
day. Let  us  look  in  upon  them  one 
summor's  e?e  fifty  years  ago.  We 
are  in  the  house  of  Henry  Thornton, 
the  wealthy  banker,  and  for  many 
years  the  indepeudent  representative 
of  the  faitnful  constituency  of 
Sonihwark.  The  guests  asMmble 
in  such  numbers  that  it  might  al- 
most be  a  gathering  of  the  clan. 
lliey  have  disported  on  the  spacious 
lawn,  beneath  the  shsdow  of  Tene- 
rable  elms,  until  the  evening  warns 
them  inside,  and  they  are  in  the 
oral  saloon,  projected  and  decorated, 
in  his  brief  leisure,  by  William 
Pitt,  and  filled,  to  every  available 
indi,  with  a  well-ielected  library. 
Take  notice  of  the  company,  for 
men  of  mark  are  here.  There  is 
HsvBT  Thobntok  himself,  lord  of 
the  innocent  and  happy  revels,  with 
open  brow  and  searching  eye  {  vrith 
a  mind  snbtle  to  perceive  and  bright 
to  harmonise  the  varied  aspects  of  a 
qoeation ;  with  a  tranquil  soul  and  a 
jodioial,  penerering  wisdom, 


whioh,  if  it  never  wee  into  heroian, 
waa  alwajs  ready  to  oouneel  and 
sustain  the  impulse  of  the  heroism 
of  others.  That  slight,  agile,  rest- 
less little  man  with  a  crowd  about 
him,  whose  rich  voice  rolls  like 
music  on  charmed  listeners,  as  if  he 
were  a  harper  who  plajed  upon  all 
harps  at  his  pleasure ;  can  that  bo 
the  apostle  of  the  brotherhood  ?  By 
wliat  procesi  of  compression  did  the 
great  soul  of  Wiibkbtohob  get  into 
a  frame  so  slender  ?  It  is  the  old 
tale  of  the  genius  snd  the  fisherman 
revived.  He  is  fairly  sbandoned 
to-night  to  the  current  of  his  own 
joyous  fancies  $  now  contributing  to 
the  stream  of  earnest  talk  whioh 
murmurs  through  the  room,  and 
now  rippling  into  a  merry  lauah, 
light-hearted  as  a  sportive  chUd, 
There  may  be  seen  the  burly  form, 
and  beard  the  sonorous  yoioe  of 
William  Smith,  the  active  member 
for  Norwich,  separated  from  the 
rest  in  theological  beliefa,  but  linked 
with  them  in  all  human  charities; 
who  at  threescore  and  ten  could 
say  that  he  had  no  remembrance  of 
an  illness;  and  that,  though  the 
head  of  a  numerous  family,  not  a 
funeral  had  ever  started  from  his 
door.  Yonder,  with  an  absent  air, 
as  if  awakened  from  some  dear 
dream  of  prophecy,  sits  GaAvyiLKB 
Shasp,  that  man  of  chivalrous 
goodness;  stem  to  indignation 
afiainst  every  form  of  wrong-doing, 
gentle  to  tenderness  towsrds  the 

indiyidual  wrong-doer 

The  author  of  many  publicationSy 
the  patron  of  many  societies,  the 
ezposer  of  many  abuses,  there  was 
underlying  the  earnest  purpose  of 
his  liie  a  festive  humour  which 
made  the  world  happy  to  him,  and 
which  gladdened  tne  circle  of  his 
home.  His  leisure  wss  divided, 
when  be  was  not  called  to  the  coun- 
cils of  Clapham,  between  his  bai^ 
his  pencil,  and  his  harp,  the  latter  of 
which  he  ayerred  was  after  the  pre- 
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cite  pattern  of  Dayid's ;  and  strollen 
through  the  Temple  GhurdeoB  in  the 
early  momitig  might  often  hear  his 
Toice,  though  broken  by  age,  singing 
to  it,  as  in  a  strange  land,  and  by 
the  riyer  of  the  modem  Babylon, 
one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.    In  his 
later  years  the  study  of  prophecy 
absorbed  him,  and  we  smue  at  the 
kindly   aberrations   which   derifed 
portable  woolsacks  to  saye  the  lives 
at  once  of  exposed  soldiers  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  of  starving  artisans 
at  home;  which  thought  that  in 
King  Alfred's  law  of  frankpledge 
there  was    a   remedy  for  all   the 
sorrows  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  which 
mourned    orer   the  degeneracy  of 
statesmen,    because   Charles    Fox, 
whom  he  saw  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
had  nerer  so  much  as  heard   of 
Daniel's  'Mittle-hom.*'    Approach- 
ing with  a  half  impatient  look,  as  if 
he  longed  to  be  breathing  the  fresh 
air  in  some  glen  of  Ne^dwood  Ohase, 
comes    Thomas    Gibbobnk,    the 
sworn  friend  of  nature,  to  whom 
she  whispered  all  her  secrets  of  bird, 
and  stream,  and  tree,  and  who  loved 
her  with  a  pure  love,  less  only  than 
that  which  he  felt  for  the  souls  in 
his    homely    parish   to  whom    he 
ministered  the  word  of  life.    There 
in  a  group,  eagerly  conversing  to- 
get  her,  are  the  lamented  Bowdlbb, 
and  the  elder  Stbphbk, — Charlbs 
Obakt,  at  that  time  the  reputed 
autocrat  of  that  Leadenhall  Street 
whose  glory  has  so  recently  departed, 
and    John,    Lord   Txignhouth, 
whose  quiet,  gentlemanly  fttoe  one 
could  better  imagine  in  the  chair  of 
the  Bible  Society  than  ruling  in 
viceregal  pomp  over  the  vast  empire 
of   India.      Summoned    up    from 
Cambridge  to  the  gathering  there  is 
Ibaao  MiiiUbb,  "of  lofty  stature, 
vast  girth,and  superincumbent  wig/' 
charged,  perhaps,  with  some  mes- 
sage of  affection  from  good  old  John 
Venn,  who  then  lay  quietly  waiting 
until  hi;*  crongt*  should  come;  and 


Chablbs  SnnEOV,  reJeaaied  from 
all  aiSBctations,  as  he  is  kindled  by 
the  reading  of  a  letter  which  has 
just  reached  him  from  the  far  East, 
and  which  bears  the  signature  of 
Henry  Martyn.  Are  we  mistaken, 
or  did  we  discover  in  the  crowd, 
lighted  up  with  a  fine  benignity,  the 
countenance  of  the  accomplished 
MaoxivtobhP  And  surely  there 
flitted  by  us,  with  oharaoteristie 
haste,  that  active,  working,  marvel- 
lously expressive  face  which  oould 
answer  to  no  otlier  name  than  that  of 
Hbnbt  Broi7«ha]c.  There  is  jnat 
one  more  figure  in  the  comer  upon 
whom  we  must  for  a  moment  lin- 
ger; and  as  we  pass  towards  Mm 
that  we  may  get  a  nearer  vision, 
look  at  that  group  of  three  ingen- 
uous youths,  drinking  in  the  rich 
flow  of  soul  with  feelings  of  mingled 
shyness  and  pride.  Can  you  tell 
their  fortunes?  The  interpreting 
years  would  show  them  to  yon — 
the  one  dving  beloved  and  hon- 
oured as  the  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  Cambridge  (Thoicab 
Ajutold),  the  second  living,  as  the 
active  and  eloquent  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford (Samubl  Wilbbbfobcb),  and 
the  third  the  future  historian  of  hta 
country,  and  one  of  her  most  re- 
nowned and  most  lamented  sons 
(TtiOHAS  BABiiroTON  Maoavlat). 
What  was  the  secret  of  Zachabt 
MaoauiiAt'b  power  ?  Just  this, — 
the  consecration  of  eveiy  energy  to 
the  one  purpose  upon  which  his  life 
was  offered  as  a  living  sacrifice — the 
sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
of  the  wrong  and  shame  of  slavery. 
For  this  cause  he  laboured  without 
weariness,  and  wrote  with  force  and 
vigour.  For  this  cause  he  suffered 
slander  patiently,  made  light  of  fame 
and  fortune,  wasted  health,  and  died 
poor.  His  friends  marked  this  self- 
devotion,  and  respected  it.  They 
bowed  in  homage  to  the  majesty  of 
goodness.  They  regarded  him  al- 
most as  a  b^iig  of  superior  order. 


THi  sociXTin   BBonoir. 
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wlula  BO  deep  wu  his  hamility, 
snd  eo  doee  hu  ftJlowahip  with  God, 
thai  it  beoune  etrnj  to  imagine  that 
be  dwelt  habitually  in  the  pretenoe 
of  the  ahining  ones,  and  that  the 
glory  of  the  mount  upon  which  his 
rootstepe  often  lingered  shone  about 
bin  aa  he  sojoumwi  among  men. 

Bach  were  the  men  who,  as 
leaden  of  the  "  Clapham  Sect,'*  as  it 
vaa  called,  drew  down  the  wonder 
of  the  worldly,  and  provoked  the 
aeofling  of  the  proud.  [From  a 
leetore  on  "  ICacaulay,"  deilTered  in 
tlie  Town  Hall  of  Chilf,  Ontario, 
U.S.,  by  W.  MoRLiT  FxrvsHov,  Itt 
KoT.,  1870.] 


Qlatgow  University  Dialeetio  Sih 
€ieiy.  —  A  joint  meeting  of  this 
eooety  and  the  Glasgow  Academical 
dub  Literary  Institute  was  held 
within  the  UniTersity  buildings  on 
2Srd  Deoember.  There  was  a  large 
•liendanoe,  and  Mr.  Gfeorge  P. 
Oonld,  President  of  the  Dialectic 
Society, occupied  the  chair.  **  Should 
Great  Britain  interfere  to  prevent 
the  territorial  diiiwtegraiUm  of 
Framcel**  formed  the  subject  of  a 
keen  and  prolonged  debate.  Mr. 
Kobert  Kirke  (Dialeotic),  in  moring 
theaffirmatiTe,  delivered  an  eloquent 
speech,  arguing  for  British  interven- 
tion on  the  ground  of  justice  and 
moral  obligation  as  well  as  on 
UMit  of  political  expediency.  In 
proposing  a  negatire  amendment, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Spens  (Academical)  made 
sm  able  response,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  insisted  that  there  were 
only  certain  conceivable  conditions 
maer  which  this  country  would  be 
warranted  in  interfering,  but  de- 
nied that  these  or  any  of  them  have 
lotherto  been  met.  Mr.  W.  Bobert- 
•on  Herkless  (Dialectic)  addressed 
the  meeting  as  seconder  of  the  sffir- 
mative^  and  Mr.  John  Howie  (Dia- 
laotae)  of  the  opposite  side ;  while 
amoBgat  the  gentlemen  who  subse- 


quently took  part  in  the  discussion 
were  Messrs.  (X  S.  Dickson,  M.A. ; 
J.  MaoCann,  B.  0.  Gostello,  A. 
Gross,  T.  0.  Hedderwick,  W.  O. 
Stewui;,  J.  Hart,  and  others.  With 
characteristic  emphasis,  the  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  which  prevailed 
in  the  meeting  was  manifested  dur- 
ing the  evening,  which  was  highly 
interesting. 


Castle  Corn  Young  Men* s  Society. 
— The  committee  of  the  Castle  Gary 
TouDg  Men's  Society  present  to 
their  fellow-members  and  their 
friends  the  third  Annual  Beport. 

The  number  of  new  members  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  was  thirty- 
seven;  the  number  on  the  roll  is 
eighty. 

During  the  year  fortv*five  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  eighty-one  (including 
non-members). 

Public  lectures  have  been  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society  by 
the  Bev.  Canon  Meade,  Dr.  Coombs, 
J.  C.  Buckmaster,  Esq.,  and  Sen. 
Elliot. 

The  committee  cannot  but  feel 
thankful  that  the  society  has  been 
BO  far  suocessful,  but  they  think  it 
their  duty  again  to  ask  their  fellow- 
members  to  assist  them  in  increas- 
ing the  strength  and  usefulness  of 
the  society  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  The  value  of  the  society  as 
an  educational  agency  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of. 

Men  of  thought !  be  up  and  stirring 

Night  and  day  : 
Sow  the  seed — withdraw  the  cur- 
tain— 

Clear  the  way ! 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of 
the  leetures,  essays,  and  debates  of 
the  past  year : — 

Astronomy  i  British  Queens ; 
Character, — How  it  is  formed  and 
what  it  is  worth ;  Christmas  Senti- 
ments J     Christopher    Columbus ; 
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,— Ii  hit  churactor  worthy 
of  admiratioa  P  EArthquakei  md 
Yoloanoes ;  Edgar  AUwi  Foe ;  Bdu- 
Mtion  Question  (three  meetings) ; 
Bboution }  Qalvanism  ;  Geology ; 
Goyemment  Bchemo  for  Promoting 
Teehnicel  Education  by  means  of 
erening  classes ;  Hymns  and  Hymn 
writers;  India  and  the  Hindoos; 
Industry  and  Idleness;  Mahomet, 


life  of;  Natand  Histofy  of  Man : 
Old  Bnglwid's  Sons  of  the  fioUi 
Olirer  CSomwell ;  Fefserenmoe  and 
its  Results;  Reynolds's  Neirspapar, 
•—Ought  it  to  be  plaoed  in  the'  So* 
oiety's  Reading  Room  F  Sbakspore^a 
Life  and  Writings ;  Steam  Bngine 
and  Printing  Pnss;  Toil  and  Swy 
of  Dishonesty ;  Upward, — a  Motto 
for  Tonng  Men ;  Ventilation. 


%je  ^nqumx. 


QuisnoHS  XEQuiBiva  Avswibs. 

917.  A  paper  recently  published 
in  the  Leisure  Hour,  entitled  "  Re- 
collections of  St.  Helena,**  contains 
the  following  words : — ^  Here  also 
oottld  be  seen  thederer  but  mys- 
terious Dr.  B y,  who   in  full 

dress  stood  somewhat  taller  than 
his  own  sword ;  whose  Toice  was 
Hke  the  Toice  of  no  one  else ;  whUe 
the  women  stared,  men  shook  their 
heads—  in  fact,  whose  sex  through- 
out a  long  life  remained  a  riddle, 
till  death  at  last  rerealed — ^the  wo- 
man."   Will  some  gentleman  gife 

some  partioulsrs  of  the  Dr.  B y 

abore  referred  to,  what  she  was,  what 
position  she  occupied,  and  any  other 
known  incidents  of  her  life? — S.  S. 

918.  I  wuuld  feel  much  fsTOured 
if  you  or  any  of  the  contributors 
of  the  Controvertialiit  would  kindly 
inform  one  who  lires  in  a  part  of 
the  globe  which  ii  not  orer-bur- 
dened  with  literature,  whether  there 
is  any  obtainable  work,  article,  or 
poem,  upon  the  power  or  influence 
of  music.  If  BO,  the  name  of  the 
author  and  publisher,  and  at  what 
price,  &o. — Maobi,  Duuediu, 

919.  I  wish  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  French  language,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
translate  it,  and  shall  esteem  it  a 


great  iisTour  if  yon  or  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  would  in- 
form me  in  an  early  nuoiber  of  your 
Msgsainewhat  are  the  best  books 
to  oommonoe  a  course  of  selfrin- 
straction,  inoludiog  a  Fnooh  aood 
English  diotionaiy.  OikododT's 
Method  of  ac(|uiring  Frsnoh  m,mx. 
months  has  be«n  rsoommenidsd  to 
me.  Kindly  say  what  is  the  atfttoa 
of  this  work  P— A.  B.  W. 

920.  I  haye  an  edition  of  *<  Ban- 
yan's Works,"  edited  by  Geoi^o 
Offer ;  can  you  giye  me  any  in£p«v 
mstion  concerning  him  ?— C.  E.  C. 

921.  Are  the  papers  read  at  the 
Social  Science  Gongress  at  Nav- 
ca»tle  to  be  proourra  in  published 
form?  wherer  and  at  what  price  P— 

922.  Which  English  historian 
gives  the  fullest  and  best  aeoouat  of 
the  immigration  of  Huguenot  rafti- 
gees  into  this  oountiy,  and  of  thnir 
influence  upon  it  P  (I  ahraady  knonr 
of  Mr.  Smiles's  work.)— J.  F.  B, 

923.  Will  some  gentleman  kind^ 
say  what  are  the  precise  pririlegaa 
which  a  filk  gown  confers  on  a  l^gal 
practitioner  P— 8.  S. 

924.  The  writer  of  the  prefeca  to 
**The  Liberty  and  Necessity  of 
Hubbes"  speaks  of  "the  exodbnt 
but  borrowed  Caryl  upon  Job.*' 
What  ground  i*  there  for  impugning 
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the  atiffjoMf  of  (he  ooomeatary 
ofOlirer  Cromw«U'B  Ch«p]Mn  in 
Seotbnd  ?-H.  S. 

925.  Who  is  paemt  bj  )iim  whom 
Bmoj  the  Eighth  tmaaid  in  meni- 
BMDt  his  "  yW  of  H«U,"  M  moi^ 
tiooed  in  MiltoA'a  '^iMomritioa  "  P 
— H.  8. 

988.  Milton  i^js  Fwil  '^thoofht 
it  BO  defilement  to  insert  iaio  Bolj 
Scfiptare  the  .  sentenoee  of  thrae 
Qteek  pofts,  and  one  of  them  m 
tagtdieo.*'  Who  wtn  these  P  and 
wheie  an  those  quotoftaons  to  be 
found  P— H.  S. 

827.  Hae  any  reader  found 
CHlfls'i  **  Literal  Translations  of  (he 
Chsaos "  a  avi&tfient  help  for  self- 
iBstruction  P-^L.  »x  0. 

928.  What  is  the  dialanofc  matter 
inToWed  in  what  is  called  "the 
Wertoiinster  Scyindal"  P^T.  L. 

929.  1.  What  is  the  peculiar  na^ 

2.  What  i9[  the  law  or  eostom  of 
Tuislzy? 

AirswiRB  TO  QOiBSTIQiXni. 

918.  *'  Mnori"  may.  be  referred  in 
the  meantime  to.  CJolUns's  '*  Ode  to 
the  Passione,"  Brjden^s  *'Song  fhr 
SI.  GeoiUa.'s  Day,"  1687,  and  his 
"Alexander's  Ffttft;"  Biehard  era- 
thaw's  "Music's  Duel/'  from  the 
Latin  of  Strada ;  and  John  Ford's 
idaptation  of  the  same  subject  in 
his  contention  between  a  Bird  and 
s  Musician  in  *''A  LoTor's  Melan- 
ehdy,"  Act  i.,  ao»  l* 


920.  Gcoiige  Offer  was  bom  on 
Tower  Hill,  where  his  father  was  a 
bookseller;    a   business  which  he 
subsequently  followed  in  the  same 
premises.    He  was  educated  in  Is- 
lington, at  an  academy  kept   by 
Bev.    T.    lliomas,  of   Detonshire 
Square  (Baptist)  ChapeL    He  be* 
eame  an  esculent  scholar,  and  was 
especially  distinguished  for  his  pen- 
manship. He  hA  two  great  studies, 
that  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Bunyan.    Of  the  former  he 
had  the  richest  and  rarest  collection 
of  editions  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
Britain  ;  many  of  them  full  of  the 
annotations    of    the    Bibliophflist. 
Of  the  latter  he  possessed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  unique  collection  for  com- 
pleteness and  Tariety.     He  wrote 
an  entire  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  shorthand,  so  minute  that 
the  naked  eye  cannot  perceive  any 
single  character,  and  he  produced  a 
portrait  of  Shakspere  in  penmanship 
entirely  composed  of  qaotations  from 
lua  plays.    Besides  his  edition  of 
"  Bunyan's  Works,'*  he  wrote  "The 
Life  of  William  Tyndale,"  and  he 
left  in  MS.  a  <•  History  of  the  Great 
Bible,*'  in  four  volooies,  with  manr 
fac-similies  drawn  by  himself,    ae 
was  latterly  a  Oommisiioner  of  In- 
come-tax,  and   of   the    Board   of 
Works.     He  died  at  Ghfove  House, 
Hackney,  4th    August  1864,  and 
was  buried  in  Abiiey  Park  Geme- 
tory. — ^B.  M.  A. 


3Jiterarg  |l0te»* 


In  Mr.  HalliweU's  forthcoming 
work  on  "The  Early  English 
Stage,"  many  pleasant  matters  wiU 
be  made  known,  e.^.,  that  Shak- 
tpere's  company  visited  Bristol  in 
1S97,  the  year  of  his  purchase  of 
Hew  Place.    His  recent  discoveries 


will  materially  alter  the  tenor  of 
accepted  Shakspere  biography. 

"  An  Answer  to  the  Arguments  of 
Hume,  Leoky,  &c,,  against  Mira- 
cles," from  the  pen  of  Alfred  B. 
Wallace,  has  been  republished. 

ABhworth*s  "  Strange  Tales  "  are 
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to  be  issued  in  a  lerge  type  illuB- 
tnted  edition. 

Wyclifs  "Homilies  and  Prose 
Works,"  by  Thomas  Arnold,  in 
three  rolnmes,  is  in  the  press. 

J.  A.  Froude*s  metaphysiqal  fable, 
'<The  Oafs  Pilgrimage,"  has  been 
mssued,  after  twenty  years,  illus- 
trated by  J.  B.,  wife  of  Professor 
H.  BlacKbum,  of  Glawow. 

The  **  Anglo-Saxon  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,*'  elaborately  edited  by  Mr. 
^kent,  is  nearly  rndy. 

*'  Acoustics,"  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor Donkin,  is  being  edited  by  B. 
Price. 

Following  up  Dr.  Ingleby's  able 
book,  W.  £mn  Kennedy,  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  has  issued  **  Gam- 
bridge  Uniyersity  and  College  Be- 
form." 

A  new  annotated  edition  of  **  The 
Paston  Letters "  (1422—1509),  in 
four  volumes,  edited  by  James 
Omirdner,  is  announced. 

A  fao-simile  text  of  the  first 
printed  English  New  Testament, 
euperintended  at  Cologne  and 
Worms,  by  William  Tyndale,  as- 
eisted  by  William  Boy,  a  Franciscan 
Friar,  1526,  is  just  issued,  by  Mr. 
E.  Arber. 

**  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day,'* 
is  the  topic  of  a  series  of  papers  in 
Tk^  AiheMBum. 

A  collection  of  Poetical  Pieces  of 
ihe  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  has 
been  found  among  the  Hopkiuson 
MSS.  at  Eshton  HaU. 

A  uniform  cheap  edition  of  the 
works  of  John  S.  Mill,  it  is  said, 
will  soon  be  undertaken.  It  is  also 
reported  that  Mr.  Mill  is  engaged  on 
an  Autobiography. 

Charles  Knight  has  issued  a 
**  Crown  History  of  England." 


William  White*s  *'  Life  of  Swe- 
denborg,"  third  edition,  in  one  to- 
lume,  is  nearly  ready. 

A  new,  umform,  and  complete 
edition  of  D' Aubigne's  "  History  of 
the  Beformation,"  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  illustrations,  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  C.  Qriffin  and  Co. 

The  G-Iasgow  St.  Andrew's  So- 
ciety offered  two  prizes  (£10  and  £5) 
for  the  best  essays  on  George  Bu- 
chanan, as  a  scholar,  aathor,  and 
politician— these  were  gained  by 
A.  McCallum  and  John  Struthera, 
students  at  Glasgow  Unversity. 

Bev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  Blackburn, 
who  has  just  issued  a  full,  Taluable, 
and  interesting  edition  of  **The 
Works  of  Fulke  Grenlle,  Lord 
Brooke,"  has  in  contemplation  » 
complete  edition  of  "  The  poems  of 
Sir  PhUip  Sidney,"  and  he  wiU 
speedily  issue  a  detsiled  statement 
of  '*The  Fuller  Worthies  Lib- 
raiy,"  on  which,  to  the  joy  of  Bib- 
liophiles, he  employs  himself  dili- 
gently, delightedly,  and  delightfully. 

"  A  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith  " 
is  in  preparation  by  the  author  of 
*'  The  Keith  FamilT,*^'  James  Napier, 
of  StonehaTen.  Interesting  corre- 
spondence between  Napoleon  I.,  the 
-Goyemment,  and  the  Admiral,  is 
promised. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  '*  Works 
of  AUiin  Cunningham  "  is  arranged 
for  with  his  son. 

Thomas  Doubleday,  poet,  novel- 
ist., dramatist,  pclitician,  historian, 
biographer,  &c.,  one  of  the  oontri- 
butors  to  the  British  ComiroveraiiU' 
ut,  died  18th  Deo. 

'*  Memoirs  of  Lord  Brougham  " 
(autobiographic)  in  three  Tolumev, 
are  promised  by  Messrs.  Blackwood. 


W^tstitxn  pelapl^smans. 


WILLIAM  HONYMAN  GILLESPIE,  F.E.8.,  F.E.G.8.,  Ac. 

THE  METAPHYSIO  OF  THEISM. 

"  The  mind  alone  beholds  God  the  eternal." — Plato. 

«'The  Ufe  of  Gk>d  u  thought."— ^m/o^^«. 

"  The  thought  of  Deity  is  a  proof  of  Deity."— JP.  J.  Fox, 

**  God  contains  all  possible  and  conceivable  perfection — the  perfection  of 
beizig,  which  is  self-subsiatence,  conditioned  only  by  itself;  the  perfection 
<tf  power,  all-mightiness;  of  mind,  all-know ingness ;  of  conscience,  all- 
righteousness  ;  of  affection,  all^lovingness ;  and  the  perfection  of  that 
iDnermost  element,  which  in  finite  man  is  personality  ;  all-holiness— faith- 
folness  to  Himself." — Theodore  Parker. 

*'Tbe  Being  of  God  constitutes  the  fundamental  point  of  all  reh'gion. 
To  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality  and  future  retribution,  Tkeiem  is  a 
neeetsary  preliminary.  The  Christian  faith  does  not  lay,  but  it  builds  on, 
this  foundation— rAer«  it  a  €M:*—WUiiam  H.  OilUipie. 

Thb  MetaphyBio  of  TheiBm  poBsesses  such  intense  and  perennial 
interest  for  man,  that  a  library  of  philosophieal  thought  has  been 
aeeumnlated  aroand  the  speculations  which  it  suggests  and  dis- 
cusses. Man's  yearning  to  know  (or  at  least  to  know  about)  the 
absolutely  perfect,  the  independently  enduring,  the  ultimate  and 
the  infinite  source  of  life,  wisdom,  and  nature,  has  been  unresting 
and  insatiable.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  river  of  Time, 
monuments  of  this  longing  of  the  soul  are  to  be  found.  Attempts 
to  realize  in  thought  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  essence  of 
existence,  belong  to  all  ages,  lands,  and  tongues.  "  Seekers  after 
God  "  have  appeared  under  various  forms,  and  few  there  are  who 
have  not  felt  in  the  inmost  consciousness  of  their  hearts  a  longing 
for  and  towards  Deity. 

Grod,  as  the  highest  and  most  sublime  generalization  of  existence 
and  power,  the  ultimate  conception  of  the  conservative  force  of  the 
universe  of  being,  not  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  but  a  personal 
potency,  everlasting  and  perfect,  the  almighty  original  and  source 
of  being  and  well-being,  the  one  permanent  substance  and  reality 
of  all  phenomena,  is  in  very  truth  the  Ineffable,  becsiuse  no  term  of 
human  speech  can  hold  in  sum-total  the  entire  and  perfect  whole 
of  meaning  which  men  must  think  when  they  raise  tneir  thoughts 
to  God.  As  a  mere  name,  we  may  define  God  (and  words  of  siimlar 
import)  by  several  roundabout  expressions,  but  God  "  is  indefinable 
because  He  is  infinite,  and  the  infinite  is  that  which  oanuot  be 
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defined."  We  caimot  "comprehend  the  infinite/'  but  we  can 
"  Apprehend  the  poBsibility  of  the  infioite/'  and  feel  the  necessity 
of  it :  and  though  we  cannot  oonceiye  G^d  as  He  is,  in  the  entire- 
nesB  of  Hia  indiyidnality,  yet  we  can  so  far  form  an  idea  of  God  as 
to  think  of  and  reason  about  Him,  to  feel  got  need  of  Hioa,  for  the 
gratification  of  our  affections,  as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
reason.  As  Hobbes  has  put  it,  we  "  can  know  that  Grod  is,  though 
not  what  He  is."  Still  Cud  worth  cogently  argues,  *'  It  does  not  at 
aU  foUoWf  becapse  Qod  is  incompreheosible  to  our  finite  and  narrow 
understandings,  that  He  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  them,  so  that 
they  cannot  frame  any  idea  of  Him  at  all,  and  He  may  therefore 
be  concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.*' 

The  two  facts  that  theology,  as  the  philosophy  of  divine  e3dstenceB, 
has  always  formed  an  element  in  the  speculations  of  man ;  and 
religion,  as  an  abstract  of  the  character  and  claims  of  the  Deity,  has 
exercised  a  greater  or  less  sway  over  every  race  of  human  beings, 
prove  that  the  belief  in  a  veritable  divinity  is  possible  to  man,  and 
therefore  afibrd  indubitable  evidence  that  though  God  is  unimagin- 
able. He  is  not  incQgitabie,  as  an  intelligent,  free,  perfect,  and 
eternal  Spirit.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  authoritatively  stated  in  tke 
Scriptures  that  "the  world  by  wisdom  knew  uot  God"  (I  Cor.  L 
21) ;  bat  to  a  ^CTtttgadiction  of  this  affirmation  of  St.  Paul's,  I  have  not 
coasaiitted  myself.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  show  that  men  Jenew 
God.  My  aaaertion  only  goes  thus  iar,  that  they  thought  about 
God,  and  philosophized  regarding  Him ; — found  in  Him  that  which 
tTADaeended  the  ^physical  8«iifle<«Madowed  world,  and  which,  reach- 
ing beyond  and  pereing  through  'the  phenomena  of  physics,  oon- 
atituted  a^flMtopta^sie— «A  "  Metaphjsio  of  iheum." 

flfteioi  is  'belief  in  «  prunal  mind — the  life,  being,  force,  and 
aabAtaaee  of  reality — ereatiog,  oausing,  and  sustaining  all  the 
forana  -and  >i(h«iiomMia  of  the  changeable  and  the  transitory,  the 
Hunofltunityof  real  being,  whence  all  else  is  and  issues. 

Tkamm-M 4L  gemtg,  of  which  Monotheism,  Pantheism,  and  Poly* 
theism  are  apeeiea ;  and  of  each  of  these  latter  there  are  varieties. 
In  jpaatheistic  thought,  God  is,  in  one  form,  identified  with  nature, 
whaoh  OQiMtitutes    Phynco-theiim ;    and    in   another,  nature    ia 
ahaotbed  in  or  identified  with  God,  resulting  in  Theo^eoemuim.    It 
is  of  course  only  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  polytheism  in 
Tanons  forms,  ^^m  the  <^theiem— or  belief  that  there  are  two 
divine  f^neij^les,  oae  of  good  and  another  of  evil— of  the  Persians, 
to  the  nulest  idokitmes  of  savage  tiibes,  or  the  poetical  tbeogoniea  of 
QMeee-and  <Bome,  that  we  aequire  at  times  to  employ  the  term. 
monotiwiim.    The  word  triiheiet,  though  sometimes  used,  has  no 
defined  meaning  difiersnt  from  Trinitarian. 

AHmmi  is  the  want  of  belief  in  a  €k>d--«Hbelief.  iuitiiheiflm  is 
tftbahef  in  a^God.  9he  former  is  doubt  or  soeptittsm ;  the  latter 
ia  iopiaaliBm ; •the  one  affirms  that  the  existence  of  God  is  een- 
piovvd,  while  the  other  holds  that  it  is  (2t>proved.  The  atheist 
dommni  affinn,  he  denies.    He  does  not  attempt  to  prove  a  nega* 
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tire,  he  holdfl  that  to  be  impossible.  The  antitheist  affirms  the 
impoeaibility  of  the  being  of  a  G-od,  and  advocates*  as  Shelley  at 
one  time  did,  "  the  necessity  of  atheism."  Howerei*  little  differ- 
eDoe  there  may  be  in  the  praotioal  life  of  these  two,  the  species  of 
thovifht  in  each  is  distinct*  and  requires  to  be  noted  here. 

A  farther  distiDction  has  also  to  be  mentieBed.  '*The  words 
DmH  attd  Tktist  are,  strictly  speakiog,  perhaps  -^ynonymoos,  but 
jet  it  is  generally  to  be  obserrea  that  the  former  is  used  in  a  had 
and  the  lalter  in  a  ^ooe^  sense.  Custom  has  appropriated  the  tenn 
deist  to  the  enemies  of  revelation,  and  of  Cbristiani^  in  partioulacr ; 
while  the  word  t heist  is  eonsidered  applicable  to. all  who  believe  in 
one  Gtod."  This  has,  so  far  as  philosophy  is  coneenaed,  been  per- 
ha|M  aiore  definitely  put  by  Kant—"  He  who«cknowledges  only  a 
transcendental  (or  speculative)  theology,  is  termed  a  deist ;  but  he 
who  admits  in  addition  to  this  a  natural  (or  historic)  theology,  is 
termed  a  tiieist."  The  one  recognises  a  cause,  the  other  an  author 
of  the  univeise  ef  things :  the  former  a  God,  the  latter  a  living  God. 
Tke  positivist  is  not,  or  at  least  needs  not  be,  a  theoretical  atheist. 
"  He  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  deny,  nor  will  he  attempt  to 
disprove,  the  existence  of  a  Gt>d.  He  argues  only  that  such  a  thing 
ia  not  proved,  and  therefore  to  us,  and  for  all  practical  purposes, 
non-existent.  He  insists  that  a  thing  most  be  demonstrated 
lor  certain  before  he  can  receive  it." 

l%eim  seed  not  be  a  philosophv  or  a  religion ;  it  may  be  but  an 
instinct  or  a  feeling,  a  sense  of  subjugation  to  the  magnificent 
power  by  which  the  universe  is ;  a  consciousness  of  an  irresistible 
energy  in  nature  which  seems  to  annihilate  the  verv  self-will  of  the 
ioiil  while  one  is  under  its  influence ;  or  it  may  be  such  an  out- 
Koinfi^  of  personality  in  the  thinker  as  shall  throw  him  back  in 
recoil  to  a  sense  of  impotence,  of  conditioned  being,  and  so  occasion 
the  idea  of  an  absolute  personality  to  which  his  wirU  must  be  subject. 
In  its  early  stages  of  process  the  mind  can  feel  farther  than  it  can 
see,  and  see  farther  than  it  can  know.  In  the  iosorutable  workings 
ef  phenomena  without,  and  in  the  mysterious  operatioas  of  thought 
within  lam,  man  fiads  oause  for  anxiety,  hope,  and  fear,  and  a 
eonsciousaess  of  dependence  seiaes  upon  him,  and  a  vision  of  an 
independent  One  arises  within  him  as  the  perfecti<»i  of  existence. 
In  this,  religion  lies  latent  like  the  oak  in  the  aeern.  Beligion  is 
philosophy  feU  in  the  spirit,  and  philosophy  in  its  ultimate  is 
religion  comprehended :  then  the  transcendent. gains  the  ascendant, 
and  metaphysic  strives  to  bring  our  reason,  our  'fiiitfa,  and  our 
experience  into  a  i&nity  of  thought  which  we  san  accept  as  troth. 

A  *'  Metajphysic  of  Theism,"  therefore,  is  an  essential  of  human 
thonsiht  in  its  cultured  state.  So  soon  as  the  alphabet  of  sense  is 
lesomed  the  mind  presses  on  in  its  eagerness  to  esoi^  from  the  duU 
and  delightless  state  of  nescioDce  to  that  of  science,  and  it  observes 
the  harmony,  beaaty,  order,  and  designing  power  which  is  manifested 
in  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  ILeason  stirs  within  man. 
In  the  living  world  of  living  men  he  finds  exercise  i^t  once  for  his 
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sympathies  and  his  faculties,  and  in  his  own  race  he  disooren  the 
moral  meaning  of  the  unirerse.  Taken  merely  as  a  phenomenal 
being,  man  is  the  eni^a  of  existence,  an  inexplicable  mystery ; 
considered  as  the  creation  of  a  parposefdl  God,  man  learns  to  know 
the  sublimity,  the  hopes,  the  anxieties,  the  fears,  the  capabilitiea  of 
his  nature,  and  can  regard  himself  as  rich  in  rights,  a  centre  of 
consequents,  a  seminizer  of  history,  a  personal  power  in  the  midst 
of  the  "  shadow-fi^ht  of  things  and  qualities,"  a  being  spiritually 
conscious  of  causation,  and  therefore  sensible  of  the  magistracy  of  a 
Diyine  Being,  omnipresent  and  absolute,  the  Tkeos  or  One  stable 
and  indestructible  Essence  of  the  universe,  who,  while  He  trans- 
cends all  thought  and  eludes  all  experience,  is  the  supremely 
efficient  One  to  whom  reason  does  grudgeless  homage.  Tnia  may 
be  called,  perhaps  it  is,  transcendentalism. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  traaslate  transcendentalism  into  common 
sense.  There  are  affinities  in  the  soul  as  elective  as  are  those  which 
operate  among  chemical  atoms,  and  we  can  only  assimilate  and 
apprehend  what  nature  has  made  us  able  to  seize.  We  may 
become  masters  of  the  verbiage  of  metaphysic,  and  may  even  know 
some  of  its  express  results,  but  to  receive  into  our  minds  the 
diviner  soul  of  subtle  speculations  we  must  possess  a  portion  of 
that  ethereality  of  genius  which  both  cognises  and  recognises  with 
delicate  precision  the  forms  of  thought  as  they  arise  in  the  envi- 
saging mind.  This  necessity  it  is  that  makes  the  most  felicitous 
suggestions  of  the — 

«  Energic  reason  and  a  shaping  mind  " 

unpopular  with  the  mass ;  and  occasions,  even  among  the  thought- 
ful and  the  educated,  a  distaste  for  those  fine  intellectual  abatrae- 
tioDS  in  which  the  metaphysician  almost  necessarily  deals.  As, 
however,  the  faith  of  an  age  ultimately  depends  on  the  labours  of 
the  philosophical  thinker,  it  is  very  requisite  that  there  should  be 
some  attempt  made  to  mediate  between  the  seeker  after  abstruse 
and  formal  truth  and  the  inquirer  after  a  sound  faith  or  a  reason- 
able knowledge.  It  is  not  without  a  consciousness  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  nor  yet  without  a  sense  of  its  importance  if  accom- 
plished, that  we  give  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  bring  from  the  high 
regions  of  metaphysical  research  occasional  reports  of  the  best 
thinkers  and  their  best  thoughts. 

In  our  present  paper,  while  endeavouring  to  give  a  oompend 
of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  chief  speculators  on  "  The  Metaphysic 
of  Theism/'  we  shall  as  usual  intersperse  such  historical  or  biogra- 
phical details  as  may  somewhat  relieve  the  tedium,  while  it  does 
not  impair  the  instructiveness,  of  our  outline  of  the  course  of 
abstract  philosophical  thinking  on  that  important  and  difficnlt 
theme. 

We  have  chosen  for  the  thinker  to  whose  views  we  shall 
now  call  our  readers'  special  attention,  William  Honyman  Gillespie, 
Esq.,  of  Torbanehill,  in  the  parish  of  Bathgate,  in  Scotland— an 
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Mtate  famous  amonp^  the  causes  r6UbreH  of  the  n^rUiern  kingdom, 
as  the  territory  in  regard  to  which  a  keea  and  leugthy  liti  Ration 
oeeorred  whtoh  stirred  the  House  of  Lords  and  brought  into  colli- 
sion the  moat  noted  men  of  science,  while  it  formed  the  occasion  of 
quite  a  eroird  of  articles  and  pamphlets.  It  is  not  on  this  law- 
suit, however,  remarkable  though  it  is,  that  we  are  about  to  dis- 
eourse.  It  is  about  the  well-known  work  of  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty from  the  products  of  which  paraffia  and  naphtha  are  distilled, 
that  we  desire  to  speak  at  present.  For  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that  while  his  estate  supplies  physical  light  to  the  people,  the  owner 
t)iereof  contributes  no  small  share  of  mental  light  in  regard  to  many 
of  the  problems  on  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  engaged.  From 
him  we  hare  just  received  the  fifth  edition  of  a  work  which  for 
nearlj  half  a  century  has  held  a  high  place  among  the  speculative 
treatises  of  the  most  logical,  if  not  the  most  philosophical  country 
oq  the  earth,  Scotland ;  one  which  has  had  a  reputation  far  beyond 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  author's  native  land — '*  The  Argu- 
ment, k  priori  for  the  Being  and  the  Attributes  of  the  Absolute 
Ooe  and  the  First  Cause  of  all  things  "~God. 

This  metaphysical  treatise — of  which  the  first  edition  appeared, 
we  believe,  in  the  autumn  of  1833— took  its  rise,  we  believe,  in  a 
recoil  from  Hume's  "Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Beligion," 
eoupled  with  an  idea  of  the  insufficiency  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's 
''Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God/'  It  was 
brought  rapidly  into  notice,  not  only  by  being  extensiyely  though 
not  always  favourably  reviewed,  but  from  being  made,  in  1837,  the 
basis  of  a  controversy  of  much  cogency  and  most  elaborate  form, 
in  a  keen  encounter  of  dialectical  skill  between  an  unknown  but 
able  advocate  of  atheistical  opinions  and  the  author.  A  work 
which  drew  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  the  admission  that  it  was 
"  among  the  very  ablest  specimens  of  speculative  philosophy,"  and 
won  from  Lord  firouvham  the  character  of  being  **  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  science  of  natural  theology,"  which  has  stood  (if  it  has 
not  withstood)  the  storms  of  controversy  even  until  now,  and  has 
been  spoken  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  as  a  book  which  con- 
tains **  a  course  of  severe  reasoning,  as  strict,  indeed,  as  that  of 
Euclid,"  ought  to  have  peculiar  claims  on  the  thoughtful  reader. 
After  having  briefly  noted  the  course  of  speculation  \^ich  has  been 
<leroted  to  Uiis  topic,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  an  idea  of  ihis  work, 
and  to  supply  some  account  of  the  life  of  its  author. 

Theism,  as  a  name  given  to  the  whole  contents  of  a  theoretic 
knowl'  dge  of  the  Divine  Being,*  a  reasoned  and  reasonable  know- 
ledtce  of  God  as  the  highest  cause  of  all  things,  the  One  chief  and 
primal  Being  in  the  entire  order  of  existence,  involves  at  least 
three  distinct  topics  of  thought,  all  of  which  must  be  dulj  evolved 
before  we  can  be  said  to  possess  a  thorough-going  theory  of  the 
divine  and  eternal  One  who  is  in  and  over  all — (X)  The  nature  of 
Djan't  conception  (or  rather  idea)  of  God — under  what  form  does 
Deity  envisage  Himself  inhuman  thought ;  (2)  The  origin  of  man's 
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idea  of  a  Divine  Being ;  (3)  The  actuality  of  the  existence  of  tfae 
Deity. 

It  appears  to  us  that  before  any  proper  profi^Bs  in  regard  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ultimate  and  aosointe  in  thought  can  be  made, 
we  must  form  some  notion  of  that  idea  of  the  Being  beyond  whom, 
as  the  Dirine  cause,  the  human  mind  will  consent  to  seek  no 
farther — that  which  issaes  as  the  loftiest  reach  of  its  most  daring 
attempts  to  attain  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  being  cognoseiUe  by 
thought — most  be  had.  To  be  investigated  it  must  be  known  as  a 
possesited  idea,  however  inadequate  it  may  be,  as  that  which  ma^ 
stand  for  the  supreme  cause,  tne  primordial  efficiency,  or  the  ulti- 
mate reason  of  existences  and  events.  That  into  which  one  seeks 
a  living  insight,  must  be  regarded  as  a  reality  capable  of  bein fumade 
the  object  of  reasonable  research.  Yet,  if  we  accept  the  evidence 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton — "  From  Xenophanes  to  Leibnitz,  the 
infinite,  the  ab^oltite,  the  unconditioned,  formed  .the  highest  prin- 
ciple of  speculation;  but  from  the  dawn  of  philosophy  in  the 
sonool  of  Elea  until  the  rise  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  nature  and  oriqin  of 
this  notion  (or  these  notions)  as  a  psychological  phenomenon.'^*  To 
Kant  we  owe  the  earliest  endeavour  made  to  ascertain  the  genesis 
and  determine  the  domain  of  the  notions  which  emerge  on  a  clear 
and  definite  survey  of  the  human  consciousness.  This,  Kant  accom- 
plished, after  a  certain  fashion,  in  the  second  book  of  his  renowned 
'*  Critique  of  Pure  Beason ;"  and,  in  doing  so,  reoalle4  men  to  a 
sense  of  the  incongruity  of  discussing  about  terms  oeneerning  the 
notions  expressed  by  mich  they  had  not  agreed.  This  brought 
into  prommence  the  fact  that  alike  in  theology  and  philosophy 
there  were  those  who  affirmed-^— with  a  certain  amount*  of  truth  in 
each  assertion,  althoush  so  opposite — i.  That  man  can  form  no 
positive  idea  of  ihe  Infinite,  in  whom  all  the  possibilities  of  being 
mhere.  ii.  That  man  can  form  a  positive  idea  of  the  Infinite,  who 
is  the  complex  all  of  reality.  The  former  is  to  a  CMtain  extent 
true  if  it  is  meant  that  the  idea  should  be  "  adequate  and  repre- 
sentative," and  the  latter  is  also  right  if  it  is  allowed  to  interpolate, 
'*  however  inadequate  and  rude." 

*'  Eveiy  kind  of  human  knowledge  has  unanswerable  questions 
at' its  end."  "  It  is  not  the  law  of  human  knowledge  that  we  come 
to  a  final  clearance  of  all  that  is  obscure ;"  and  it  is  a  fact  that  not 
only  are  there  ''limits  of  religious  thought,"  but  of  all  kinds  of 
thought.  Supposing,  however,  we  should  admit,  as  Hamilton  and 
Mansel  aver  we  must,  that  "  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  conse- 
quently can  know,  only  the  limited  and  the  conditionally  limited ;" 
we  may  say  with  De  Morgan  that  "  we  can  know  something  about 
infinity,  as  about  mind,  matter,  causation,  te..  Infinity » like  other 
things,  has  its  attributes,  deniable  and  undeniable;  fbr  in  all 
matters  we  have  learned  to  say  that  we  do  not^  know  wiiat  things 
are,  we  only  know  something  about  them;  that  ia^  we  have  subjects 
^^''DisouesioBB,**  Philosophy  of  the  CondUioned,  p.  15. 
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with  attribntev,  and  therefore  propositiont  whieh  citt'  b» 
or  denied."  Hamilton  bae  obviously  been  misled  by  the  dUferwice 
between  eonceivabh  as  iiBageable  to  oonseiousness  and  enrisaiee- 
able  in  oonsoiousoess.  That  w'hich  is  unimageable  is  not  unimagin- 
able ;  and  man'n  idea  of  God  as  the  supremest  perfection,  White  it 
may  be  unimageable  to  the  mind,  is  not  unimaginable  to  the  con* 
sciousness  and  eren  the  conftcience  of  men.  This  fact  both  Calder- 
wood  and  I'outig  assert  definitely  as  true  of  human  oonMiousoess 
in  opposition  to  Hamilton  and  Manael ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  men  have  some  idea,  however  faint  and  inadequate*  of 
a  first  cause  of  things  which  may  be  called  God. 

But  if  man  has  an  idea  of  God — if  Deity  is  to  Mm  at  once 
eomprehensible  as  a  neccBsity  of  reason,  and  incomprehensible 
in  the  fulness  of  His  nature,  it  is  a  pertinent  query,  How' does 
thia  idea  originate?  In  trhat  manner  did  man  get  hold  of  it 
or  it  get  hold  of  uianP  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  in- 
quiry from  that  which  was  uodertakea  when  philosophers  in- 
vestigated the  nature  of  our  idea  of  God.  It  is  the  mission 
of  metaphysic  to  interpret  thought  not  only  in  its  nature,  but 
in  its  origin  and  its  results.  Most  people  suppose  that  it  is  an 
easy  task  to  tell  off  at  once  the  source  from  which  man  has  derived 
his  idea  of  the  Deity.  It  arises,  they  will  say,  from  a  psyeho- 
lof^eai  instinct,  from  a  survey  of  history,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  fadts  of  science,  from  the  revelations  of  the  ooriptures, 
from  logical  excogitations  or  from  theological  inferences.  Whether 
any,  many,  or  all  of  these  constitute  the  starting-point  for  mau's 
acceptance  of  a  God  as  the  primary  article  in  hia  creed,  is  a  fair 
topic  of  inquiry,  and  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  large  amount 
01  speculaiive  thinking,  as  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  do ;  for  any  idea 
of  God  includes  the  conception  of  cause,  and  brings  us  into  the 
pre:>enee  of  the  cn»x  of  metaphysic,  causality — a  question 
which  underlies  and  moulds  all  the  speculations  alike  of  theists  or 
of  atheists. 

Some  affirm  that  our  idea  of  God  is  an  original,  inborn  intuition 
of  our  spirits — so  inwoven  in  the  constitution  of  oar  nature  as  to  be 
ineradicable,  so  intimately  and  immediately  suggested  in  the  very 
make  of  our  minds  that  w  e  can  have  no  consciousness  of  self  with- 
out having,  also  and  simultaneously  the  preseoce  of  God  presseti 
upon  our  souls.  Others  assert  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a  genera i^aa- 
tion  from  the  upgathering  of  experience  and  observation  elicited 
by  the  perception  of  purpose  and  end,  will  and  law  regulating  and 
over-mastering  thought,  matter,  and  events. 

A  third 'class  of  thinkers  is  of  opinion  that  though  the  idea  of  the 
•pecifio  personality  of  God  as  the  self- existent  fountain  and  cau«e 
of  all  beingvdoea  no^  arise  withiu  men  at  once  and  intuitively  ss  an 
innate  form>of  thought,  yet  it  originates  naturally  and  neoe^^SMrtty 
from  the  germs  of  ideas  latent  in  the  mind  bo  soon  as  these  ar^ 
touched  into  vitality  by  the  experiencing  and  the  realizing  of 'the 
evolution  of  thought  in  man's  own  nature.    That  the  belief  of  the 
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intelleot  comes  in  Baooession  to  the  action  of  the  feelings  which  ac- 
knowledge the  influences 

**  That  reach  through  nature,  moulding  men." 

That  on  the  excitement  of  knowledfjfe  there  follows  the  idea  of  a 
living  presence  who  is  the  essence  of  all  else  that  is ;  a  form  aris- 
ing from  the  senee  of  desirables  and  yisibles,  the  inner  secret  of 
secrets,  the  highest  metaphysical  ultimate  of  thought,  the  substance 
and  reality  of  being.  These  theorists  regard  the  idea  of  God  as 
occasioned,  not  caused  bj  experience ;  that  it  grows  naturally  and 
normally  out  of  thought  as  a  result. 

Besides  these  different  opinions  on  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  a 
cause  of  all  causation  other  than  Himself,  which  may  be  considered 
as  subjective  and  metaphysical,  we  may  notice  two  other  methods 
of  accounting  for  the  possession  by  humanity  of  the  idea  of  divinity. 
One  is  that  we  owe  it  as  a  dogmatic  revelation  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  other  that  it  has  grown  up  in  the  mind  as  a  myth  which 
can  be  conveniently  used  as  an  abbreviated  generalization  of  the 
mystery  and  might  of  nature.  Regarding  these  we  may  remark  (1) 
that  revelation  is  neither  transference  nor  origination,  and  that  the 
capacity  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  God  must  either  have  pre- 
existed or  been  communicated,  and  hence  the  proposed  solution  is 
wide  of  the  mark ;  (2)  that  a  myth  must  arise  in  the  mind,  even 
though  it  is  suggested  by  nature ;  and  hence  the  myth  theory  is 
only  a  shadow  of  an  explanation,  as  it  tells  us  nothing  concerning 
the  uprise  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul  of  this  myth  of  mystery. 
Both  suggest  an  accident  of  impulsion  rather  than  a  causative 
evolution,  and  do  not  touch  the  origin  of  the  idea  in  the  mind. 

Bevelation  implies,  as  a  latent  idea,  a  revealer.  It  is  a  message 
which  can  only  effectively  operate  on  a  mind  capable  of  realizing  a 
sender.  That  the  idea  of  a  God  revealed  darts  into  and  beams 
upon  the  soul  like  the  light  of  joy  is  possible  only  because  it  comes 
to  us  in  a  receptive  state,  and  adds  t^estimony  to  the  truth  of  con- 
sciousness. It  fills  up  the  form  of  our  ideative  capacity,  and  the 
soul  knows  and  realizes  the  presence  of  Deity.  It  has  been  said 
'*  Fear  first  made  gods  *' — that  man  feels  the  august  power  of  out- 
ward nature  when  it  thunders,  blasts,  strikes,  and  destroys ;  when 
it  glows,  beautifies,  fertilizes,  and  enlivens ;  and  hence  he  becomes 
apprehensive  of  danger  and  desirous  of  expressing  gratitude.  But 
this  necessitates  that  man  should  have  an  idea  of  power  and  of 
benevolence  as  a  personal  something;  and  as  he  cannot  consent  to 
have  his  fears  excited  or  his  gratitude  raised  for  an  unknown  Ooe» 
man  must  seek  to  see  the  might-wielder  in  His  relations  to  himself. 
Either  as  revealer  or  as  mytn,  therefore,  it  is  God  in  His  relations 
rather  than  in  His  being,  man  desires  to  know :  for  it  is  only  in 
consequence  of  His  being  that  His  relations  are  of  any  importance, 
either  practical  or  speculative,  to  the  human  race.  The  fulness  of 
the  awful  mystery  of  eternal  selfhood  may  be  immeasurably  beyond 
the  vastest  reach  of  our  thought,  but  its  relation  to  us  gives  urgency 
to  our  desire  to  know  His  nature  and  reality. 
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Beyond  these  two  queries  about  nature  and  origin  there  issues 
etni  farther  a  third  topic  for  speculation— Is  there  an  objective 
reality,  a  yeri table  and  eyer-exi sting  God,  an  all-potent,  living, 
personal  intelligence  beyond  and  out  of  ourselves  corresponding  to 
the  idea  of  Deity  which  exists  or  grows  within  us  P 

It  might  be  true  that  a  specific,  personal,  supreme  One  could  be 
thought  of  by  os,  and  yet  there  might  be  no  ground  in  reality  for 
oar  idea  of  an  eternal  living  being  whose  infinite  perfection  tran- 
scends the  grasp  of  conception.  "  The  facts,"  as  liord  Brougham 
baa  remarked,  **  might,  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  disprove  " 
(or  at  least  not  accord  with  and  support)  the  conclusions  drawn 
i  priori"  On  what  ground  of  reason  do  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
real  correspondent  to  this  loftiest  ideal  of  the  soul  P  Is  the  idea  of 
God  an  illusion  constructed,  like  the  rainbow,  out  of  the  realities 
of  existence,  but  not  itself  one ;  or  is  it  a  shadowy  envisaging  and 
embodiment  of  a  reality,  like  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  a  dewdrop  P 
Why  do  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  supernal,  all -pervading  per- 
sonality»  over  whom  space,  time,  and  cause  have  no  influence,  but 
whose  influence  is  worked  through  these  upon  usP  Is  God  an 
actuality  P  Here  plainly  is  a  subject  for  thought  of  most  essential 
import  to  our  race.  Not  only  is  the  idea  the  most  inefiable,  but 
the  probation  of  its  truth  is  an  interest  of  the  most  unspeakably 
transcendent  sort.  To  know  that  God  is  an  essential  truth  of 
being  aa  well  as  of  thought,  holds  in  it  consequences  of  the  highest 
pith  and  moment — consequences  the  full  rush  of  which  is  apt  to 
overwhelm  the  spirit,  and  to  gire  faith  a  predominance  over  philo- 
sophy. But  faith  ought  to  trust  only  in  the  trustworthy,  and 
therefore  it  seeks  the  aid  of  metaphysic  to  report  upon  the  argu- 
ments available  to  it  in  regard  to  the  being  of  a  God. 

Proof  is  argumentation  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  oppo- 
sition ;  verification,  showing  that  a  given  assertion  is  trustworthy 
or  deserving  of  belief;  not  only  the  bringing  forward  of  evidence 
but  of  satisfactory  grounds  for  accepting  what  has  been  affirmed 
u  nnexceptionably  true.  It  is  the  positing  of  certain  fixed  basen 
and  firm  resting  ground  for  trust;  the  laying  down  of  tested 
tiiought.  Ideas  require  not  only  to  be  gained  but  verified.  Ideas 
are  either  innate,  or  acquired,  or  developed  from  the  forms  of  the 
thinking  mind,  and  their  accuracy  is  tested  or  their  trustworthi- 
ness Terified  by  comparison  of  experiences,  or  by  the  investigation 
of  thought  step  by  step  and  process  by  process,  till  the  little  known 
is  shown  to  depend  in  its  ultimate  on  the  well-known,  to  be  but  an 
explicit  statem^-nt  of  what  is  implicit  in  something  which  is  iudu- 
biuble.  The  methods  of  reasoning  adopted  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God  are  of  two  sorts,  in  a  large  measure  tne  duplicates  and 
tallies  of  each  other — ^  priori  and  i  posteriori  .— 

"  The  one  lays  down  some  previous,  self-evident  principles ;  and 
in  the  next  place  descends  to  the  several  consequences  that  may  be 
deduced  from  them ;  the  other  begins  with  a  view  of  the  pheno- 
mena themselves,  traces  them  up  to  their  original,  and  by  develop- 
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ing  the  propefttos' of*  these  phenamena,'  arrives  at  the'knoirledie  of 
the  cause.*  ** 

*'  A  priifri  reasonings  are  reasonings  which  conclude  the  reality 
of  certain  existences  from  notions  and  convictions  shown  to  be  inse- 
parable from  our  intellectual  naturo,  as  distinguished  from  condu- 
sions  obtained  by*  the  aid  of  experience  and  analogy.  Whether  the 
human  reason  is  competent  to  effect  this  vast  and*  momtsntons 
transit  from*  relative  and  subjective  clsssiflcation;  to  objective  snd 
absolute  reality,  has  in  all  age»  been  a  matter  of  di9putlitioB."t' 

"As  opposed  to  ii  posteriori,  the  argument  di  priori  neglects  as 
much  as  possible  the  special  facts  of  a  cace,  and  deals  with  ite  out* 
lines  only.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  generally  applicable  moze 
widely  than  to  the  ease  in  band,  which  tends  to  enlarge  our 
wisdom,  and'  leads'  us-  to  use  the  phrase  Must  be  iiitt(»ad  of  Is. 
In  reasoning  d  priori  we  assume  fewer  data  than  in  tk  p&wtefiori, 
which  very  thing  makes  the  former  method  difficult ;  indeed  it  often 
inspires  alarm  by  the  ambrtiousness  and  sweep  of  the  inference. 
.  .  .  Beyond  the  sphere  of  exact  science  such  reasoning,  is  only 
probable,  or  establishes  a  provisional  opinion ;  neverthelees  it'is,  ss 
such,  often  of  indispensable  valtie,  as^  indicating  whether  much  or 
little  positive  and  d  posteriori  proof  is  needed  for  a  conclasion:"^! 

^  If  there  are  any  truths  which  the  mind  possessesj  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  before  and  independent  of  experience, 
they  may  be  called  d  priori  truths,  as  belouging  to  it  prior  to  all 
that  it  acquires  fVora  the- world  aroundi  On  the  other  hand,  truths 
which  are  acquired  by  observation  and  experience  are  called  d  pos- 
teriori truths,  because  they  come  to  the  mind  after  it  has  become 
acquainted  with  external  facts.  How  far  d  priori  truths  or  ideas 
are  possible,  is  the  great  campus  philosopkorum,  the  great  contro- 
verted question  of  mental  philosophy.  "§ 

For  not  only  may  it  be  argued,  as  Gassendidoes,  that' though  we 
ordinarily  give  a  higher  amount  of  consideration  to  arganients 
propter  quid  or  d  priori  than  to  those  drawn  quia  or'd  posi^riori 
Dccause  the  former  proceeds  from  universals  to  partioulats,  l^rom 
causes  to  effects,  &o.,  while  the-  latter  proceed  in  quite  a  oontmy 
way ;  yet,  as  a  fact,  we  never  give  credence  to  a  demonstrttlion  d 
priori  without  having  presupposed  in  it  a  reference  to  an  as^ument 
d  fosteriori,  by  which  it  may  be  proved.    The  great  ari^ment 
originating  in  the' necessities  of  human  thought  must  fit  into  and 
have  its-  counterpart  in  an  actual  suggestion  from  and  a  atirv^  of 
the  revelations  of  experience.    Both  are  co-efficieats  in  the  solttlioB, 
orat  least  in  the  verification,  which  shows' that  the  solution  pro- 
posed is  satisfactory.    Thus  it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  the  belief  of 

*  Archbishop  King^a  "  loqairy  ooncemiog.  the  Origia  of  £? tI,V  llrefaoe, 
p.  9. 

t  Prof.  W.  A.  Butler*s  "  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy/'  p.  48. 

X  Francis  W.  Newman's  '*  MisceUanies,"  p.  35. 

§  Archbishop  Thomson's  "Laws  of  Tfaoought,"  p.  62. 


one  Sapreow  OriginMl  Mind  Mihrn  vaihorukd  source  of  the  eternal 
acheme  of  the  uDiveree,  the  neoeinery  forme  of  hamen  thenght 
nipplj  file  iwerp,  and  experieoee,  ae  the  woof  workmg  in  the  loom  of 
liftf,  prodnoee  in  the  web  of  coDBoioafnees  the  faith  in  Deity]— a  faith 
to  wmch  we  mvat  either  aaaent  or  affirm  the  logical  possibility  that 
oar  whole  nalnre  is  fallanioiie)  an  affirmation  which' A.  H.  Hallam 
prooeooees  to  be  '*  the  ytry  iunae^  of  scepticism."  The  perfect, 
iU-preraUinff,  lo^cally  uoansailafaie  '*  Demonetmtiott  of  the  ezist- 
oiee  of  God*'  wtll  most  probably,  therefore,  be  the  one  in  which 
smy  pessible  tissue  of  thought  and  experience  shall  be  shown  in 
the  isnie  to  cooperate  in  the  inworking  within,  as  well  as  by,  the 
ianost  fibres  of  the  consciousness,  of  a  belief  in  one  Creator--God, 
which  W«  S\  Oilleepie  aptly  calls  *'the  sole  root-doctrine  of 
thctiBi." 

That  able  writer,  whose  keenly  dialectic  argnment  has  girvn 
oecaiion  to  this  paper  9n  *'  The  Metsphysic  of  Theism,"  has,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  pronounced  upon  this  mode  of  demonstrating 
the  bein^  of  God,  a  very  distinct  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the 
form  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  following  terms : — '*  Suffice  it  to 
ny  at  this  present  (time),  that  there  is  evidently  a  fast-growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  theologians  to  desert  the  mere  i posteriori 
Tsj,  and  come  oyer  to  the  diiilectieal  domain,  where  the  d  priori 
method  is  regnant.  None  know  so  well  how  unfit  the  d  posteriori 
tfgament  is  for  the  exigencies  of  these  days  in  which  we  live  as  do 
tboBS  who  haire  tried  to  use  the  method  in  encounters  with  skilful 
atheists/' • 

istwe  are  at  present  merely  considering  the  main  elements  and 
ipiettions  of  a  metaphysic  of  theism,  we  do  not  here  require  to  ofier 
toy  apecdal  estimate  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  own  management  of  the 
■Egiuaent  (for  that  an  opportunity  will  recur) ;  and  we  are  now 
explaining  that  two  methods  of  proof  prevail,  each  adrancing  claims 
to  preference  of  which  we  say,  without  dogmatic  decision  on  the 
fpeeial  merits— eaeh  good,  both  betters 

Oar  opinion  of  the  matter  as  a  metaphysical  question  is,  that  if 
thsrs iaspun  into  the  fibres  and  woren  into  the  texture  of  man's 
oatve^  that  which  suggests  and  renders  incTitable,  in  all  ordinary 
oases^  an  d  priori  and  necessary  sense  of  Beity,  the  -  pertinenee  of 
thfet  fast  when  ptoTed,  as  a  groimd  of  faith,  will  as  a  matter  of  eri- 
dinse  be  greatly  enhanced,  it  in  the  regions  of  experience,  among[  the 
thbirs'daily  obrious  to  our  senses  there  shall  be  shown  to  exist  a 
good  and  genuine  basis  for  a«  d  posteriori  generaliasiioii  leading  to 
we  holding  of  this  same  faith,  filling  the  forme-  of  intriligenoe  up 
^itiithe  results  of  experience— as  the  sea  fiis  itself  into  thi&  sinno- 
■vtissoftfae  shore  and  the'csrrerns  of  the  coast'  making  sense  and 
•eisaoe  one  as  they  '* utter  forth"  God  ''and  fill  the  soul  with 
praise." 

*  "The  argument  d  priori  for  tbo  Beirg  and  the  Attributes  of  the 
^lute  Oiie  and  First  Cause/'  by  Wm.  H.  GiUespie,  Esq.  Fifth  Edition, 
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To  brmg  the  troths  of  reason  and  the  traths  of  nature,  like  lock 
and  key,  to  guard  unitedly  the  highest  doctrine,  "  the  immediate 
jewel  of  the  soul,  the  fatherhood  of  Deity,  is  surely  better  than  to 
baye  the  key  alone  or  the  lock  alone.  If  all  things  are  doubles,  sun 
and  shadow,  sea  and  land,  seed  and  root,  lock  and  aeyy  ought  not  the 
two  modes  of  argument,  dpfiori  and  dpotteriori,  to  be  as  inseparably 
employed  in  a  metaphy sic  of  theism  sh  thought  and  word  are  used  in 
argument  P  nerer  forgetting  meanwhile  that  in  this  matter  meta- 
phy sic  and  religion  hare  two  different  functions  toperforra — the  one 
declares,  the  other  demonstrates,  the  being  of  Uod.  The  former 
rereals  Gt)d  as  one  only  spiritual,  supreme,  eternal  and  holy,  though 
inyisible ;  but  the  latter  haw  left  to  it  the  task  of  proving  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  acxseptable  to  reason  as  well  as 
receiyable  by  faith — of  showing  to  reason  that  faith  in  God  u 
philosophically  as  well  as  morally  right,  in 

"  That  master-light,  the  secret  truth  of  thines. 
Which  is  the  shadow  of  the  Infinite  God.*' 

We  have  interjected  this  remark  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the  methods  of 
reasoning  to  be  employed  in  the  philosophical  or  controversial 
exposition  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  religion,  without  there  being  any  doubt  concerning,  or  scepticism 
regarding,  the  truths  themselves.  The  evidences  of  religion  must 
be  submitted  to  the  evidence-judging  faculties,  so  that  this  belief 
in  Grod,  which  out-tops  all  other  ideas  in  dignity  and  worth, 
though  it  may  be  argued  about  in  different  ways,  and  different 
estimates  may  be  formed  as  to  the  best  form  of  argumentation,  yet 
this  conflict  of  opinion  concerning  methods  of  proof  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  Qualitative  and  quantitative  evidence  producible 
on  behalf  of  a  belief  in  the  being  of— - 

"  That  God  who  ever  lives  and  IoveS|" 

whose  existence  and  relationship  to  us,  revelation  asserts,  bat  of 
which  it  leaves  the  demonstration  to  a  "  Metaphysic  of  Theism." 

However  we  may  see  fit  to  settle  the  disputable  point  regarding 
the  logical  value  of  the  different  arguments  adduciole  in  favour  of 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Deity,  such  as — Do  they  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  thorough-going  lofficP  Are  they  satisfactory,  con- 
clusive, and  decisive  F  Are  they  effective  and  convincing,  singly  or 
cumulatively  P  What  precise  point  does  each  reach,  and  what 
given  proposition  do  they  each  or  all  warrant  us  to  hold  as  a 
veritable  truth  of  reason,  of  which  there  can  be  no  rationsi  doubt, 
beyond  which  there  can  be  no  farther  movement  x>f  mind  P  These 
are  questions  of  weight,  for  here  it  is  that  controversialists  join 
issue;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  the  outset  we 
should  consider  (1)  what  we  can  prove,  (2)  what  we  musi  prove, 
(3)  the  meang  by  which  our  proof  may  be  effectively  brought  out 
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ind  v^ed,  (4)  the  firm*  our  proof  should  aasume,  (5)  the  ewi  ia 
view  in  the  adopting  of  our  line  of  proof.  But  besidee  this  we 
ibould  hold  in  consciousness  (1)  what  may  be  auumad^  (2)  what 
■ay  be  disproTed,  (3)  what  effect  our  line  of  argument  may  have, 
(4)  the  Ttlaiiim  between  our  own  powers  and  those  of  our  oppo- 
lents,  as  well  as  (5)  the  exact  effectiYoness  of  our  method  of  proof 
in  the  circumstances  of  contest.  On  these  several  elements  we 
eaiiDot  now  make  remark ;  for  we  must  hasten  on  to  supply  the 
Rtder  with  a  concise  outline  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the 
ipeeuhitions  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  those  "  seekers  after 
God  "  who  have  on  this  topic — 

'*Felt  Uie  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart," 

i^med  to  the  utmost  in  their  wrestle  with  the  mighty  argument, 
to  master  which  they  gave  the  eager  efforts  of  their  earnest  souls. 
Our  indications — for  they  can  be  little  more— of  some  of  the  theses 
of  the  thinkers,  will  enable  the  student  to  estimate  with  greater 
exietitude  the  place  in  metaphysical  literature  that  should  be  given 
to  this  "argument  k  priori" — the  most  ambitious  and  thorough- 
going attempt  which  has  yet  been  made  in  our  country  to  proride 
a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  G^od  so  clear,  irresistible,  plain, 
ind  strong,  as  to  set  misunderstanding,  erasion,  or  contradiction  at 
defiance,  and  to  compel  the  capitulation  and  surrender  of  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  erery  thougntful  reader.  After  a  glimpse  at  the 
ooorae  of  speculation  which  the  History  of  the  Metaphysic  of 
Theism  shows,  we  shall  explain  the  position,  epitomize  the  contents, 
ud  estimate  the  philosophical  yaiue  of  its  theory  and  results, 
interspersing  as  we  may  a  few  of  those  biographical  details  which 
mhsnce  interest,  increase  curiosity,  and  lend  to  the  faculties  not 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  "abstruse  research"  resting-places  by 
the  wayside  on  their  journey. 

It  has  been  told  in  a  preTious  series  of  papers  on  "  European 
^osophy  '*  how  the  earliest  thinkers,  standing  in  awe  at  the 
threefold  mystery  of  self,  nature,  and  causation,  sought  in  the  love, 
of  wisdom  to  receire  into  their  spirits  some  knowledge  of  these 
enigmas  of  being — to  discover  some  truths  regarding  them  which 
should  be  absolute  and  trustworthy,  truths  which  should  be  such 
to  all  orders  of  intelligence,  eternal  necessities  of  thought.  What 
is  the  Origin  of  all  that  I  can  feel  and  knowP  What  is  tJie 
Pnrpose  of  all,  what  is  its  true  feature  P  In  one  word,  what  is  the 
Oaufe  of  being  P  This  question  starts—  The  Metaphysic  of  Theism. 
Theism  as  a  philosophical  not  a  theulosical  topic  of  inquiry.  Many 
were  the  wandering,  wondering  tentatives  ot  the  human  spirit  to 
find  a  thought  that  would  yield  rest ;  and  vague  and  wavering  as 
the  shadow  of  the  sun  in  a  wind-swept  lake  were  the  endeavours 
made  to  envisage  Deity.  Orpheus  and  Hesiod  are  called  theologists 
hj  Aristotle  and  Cicero ;  Homer  represents  Gk>d  as  ruling  mankind, 
and  bringing  by  His  will  good  and  ^vil  upon  men ;  Xenophanea 
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Htng,  "Then  k  one  Gtod  smoog   gods  and  men  the  greatett; 
anlike  to  mortals  in  outward  shape,  unlike  in  mind  and  thought ; 
fie  *^af  8  all  things  by  thought  and  iwill; "  Pannenides  affimed 
that,  ^*  Thought  and  that  for  wiueh  thought  exists  are  one ;  for  thou 
wilt  not  find  thought  apart  from  being  in  which  thought  is  iuTolred ; 
Zeno  asserted  that,  '*  God  is  a  aphere,"  the  peffeot  and  oomplete 
enciroler,  eafolder,  and  oomprebender  of  all,  whose  real  anbstanee 
"was  thought,  permanent  and  immutable,  who  by  His  wisdon 
gOTSms  all  tilings  without  effort.     The  Eleaties  threw  forth  upon 
naturo  their  own  intelligent,  active  sense  of  life,  aad  uniYOTsaliaed 
that,  OS  the  lonians  had  done  with  matter,  and  the  PythagoreaM 
had  done  with  harmonies.    Hence  the  Eleaties  ha^e  bad  the  repute 
of  haying  first  philosophized  about  God  as  a  living  cause;   for 
though  Anazagoras  taught  the  existence  of  a  regulating  mind, 
Plato  complains  that  he  made  no  use  of  his  theory  in  the  explana- 
tion of  power  and  thought.    Empedocles  seems  to  have  formed 
aome  idea  of  a  world- arranging  JB'irst  Cause,  though  he  does  not 
Appear  to  have   thought  of   that  as    uiuntervolved  in    matter. 
Soerates,  according    to    Plato,   had    formed    exceedingly  lofiy 
oonoeptions  of  an  Infinite  Thinker,  to  whose  bebeits  subordinate 
powers  did  homage ;  and  Plato  himself  may  be  credited  with  being 
the  fimst  heathen  philosopher  who  had  attained  to  a  lofty  ideal  of 
Cause  and  Providence,  resulting  in  a  comparatively  pure  Theism, 
which  brought  before  the  mind  a  Being  of  Infinitely  Perfect  J^ature, 
whose  ideas  constitated  the  forms  and  laws  of  things.    Aristotle 
regarded  the  Life  of  God  as  thought,  and  His  thoughts  constitute 
the  final  canses  of  things.    Other  heathen  philosophers,  with  move 
or  less  distinctness,  investigated  the  evidences  &r  n  Deitf,  and 
their  researches  seem  to  go  thus  far,  at  least,  that  the  ordfer  and 
oonstitution  of  the  worid  suggest  a  iDeity  to  thought;   th&t  the 
investigations  of  these  phLlo80f)herB  constitute  a  body  of  evidence 
that  some  idea  of  God  is  essential  to  progress  in  thought ;  4Uid  Uiat 
the  idea  of  Grod  appears  to  be  requisite  to  the  eKcitement  and  satis- 
faction of  the  wisest  and  most  active  of  men.    The  Metaphysio  of 
Thmsm  brings,  as  it  were,  before  us  the  testimony  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  loAically  consistent  thinkers  that  they  could  find  no 
atand-pomt  for  philosophic  thought  unless  the  idea  of  God  was 
aecejp^d  as  a  true  one,  and  that  however  inadequate  the  idea  formed 
of  fiim  might  be,  it  bound  together  and  conditioned  all  other 
thoughts,  aspirations,  and  hopes. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  philosophizings  of  the  most 
notable  thinkers  of  Greece  and  Sx>me,  resulting  as  they  did  in  a 
general  admission  of  the  potsihilUy  of  an  unconditioned  being,  a 
God,  as  distinct  £rom  ^odSjwas  a  pro|>fiDdeutic  to  the  acceptance  of  the 

Sspel.  St.  Paul  builds  upon  it  his  **  Apology  for  Cnristianity." 
etaphy sic  ploughed  the  soil  into  which  the  apostles  went  forth  to 
sow  the  good  seed  of  the  word.  Then  for  awhile  acceptance  ailenced 
philosophizing.  Thonght  is  not  only  quick,  but  living ;  -and  Neo- 
toatoniam  arose  to  combine  philosophy  and  Christianity,  and  to 
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fine  mio  one.ibe  eonaeptions  of  the  reason  and  ike  aeoaptenoes  «f 
iiiUi.  Faith  was  daclared  to  he  the  subatanoe  of  'trathfiand  all  the 
afforta  of  the  diaenrsiye  faculty  to  seek  a  aabstance  on  which  reason 
aonld  raat  9m  well  aa  the  aottl  could  rely.  The  thinker's  own  capacity 
ler  receiragaias  made  the  measure  of  verity,. aad  the  impressions  , 
of  faith  were  received,  sot  aa  the  signs,  but  as  the  proofis  of 
leslitwB.  80  faith  degenerated  into  creed,  .and  the  substantial 
ftrm  of  thought  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of. 

Dootnne  Sad  become  dogmatic,  and  the  heart-life  was  leaving 
liMse  vaaaoalesa  maxims,  and  catchwords,  not  watchwords,  which 
Inmed  the  residttum  of  the  Christianity  which  had  been  sent  forth 
to  toaeh.  £eeeifed  took  the  place  of  peroeived  and  eoneeived 
thought,  and  regeneration  was  necessary.  Oriental  mysticism,  Pla- 
tonic gnoatieiam,  heathen  sensualism,  eoleoticiBm,  and  seholaatieism 
sevwailj  fteted  and  reacted  on  Christian  doctrine  to  convert  it  into 
doawtio,  ereed-bonnd  thought,  a  set  or  form  of  legalised  GSod-given 
sna  OhuKh  approved  ready-maide  opinions  for  humanity,  ibwiaon 
tod  £uth  were  plaoed  in  antagonism  to  each  other — an  antagonism 
quite  unwamated  by  their  relationahip — and  eonnoile  multiplied 
oreeda  to  curb  the  sow  in  ita  aim  to  comprehend  the  conditions  of 
tnth  and  tlw  oonviotions  of  Christians,  so  as  to  bring  into  'har- 
aoQj  theory  and  theology.  Against  the  coercion  exereised  by  the 
eealeaiaatieal  anthonttea  over  the  fvee  and  independent  effibrta  of  the 
hnoMit  reason,  to  know  -as  well  as  to  acknowledge  Christian  truth, 
thcve  mwB  a  constant  revolt,  till  faith  began  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
frmmiT,  and  infidelity  appeared  to  be  aa  exodus  to  freedom. 
Thon^t  elaimed  to  be  "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  the  Church  in- 
aiated  itahould  give  all  that  inheritance  to  her,  and  reeeive  iastead 
the  fp£t  of  gzaoe  and  salvation.  A  collision  'between  authority  and 
rnasnn  beeame  imminent ;  but  at  length  rationalism,  rather  than 
lationality,  crept  into  the  Church.  The  schook  of  philosophy  were 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  eoolesiastical  power.  *  Mental  coercion, 
UBthinking  receptivity,  were  favoured  by  the  Churdi.  The  Church 
eounaeUed  her  diseiples  to  become  ii0odidaeii,'^*Gx)d'B  teachers 
rather  than  disputers  regarding  things  divine.  Amidst  the  constant 
deelaimers  against  and  disclaimers  of  tbe  exercise  of  reason  con* 
eeming  God  and  His  wayawith  man,  speculations  about  the  Divine 
Being,  His  nature  and  His  attributes,  of  great  subtlety  and  powe^— 
moat  elaborate  specimens  of  tdiat  exercise  of  reason  which  had  been 
so  sedulously  denounced,  became  common  in  the  Church.  Such, 
for  inatonee,  were  the  theories  of  Godhood  promulgated  by  John 
Seotua,  Anaelm,  Abelard,  and  Aquinas. 

John  fieotus  maintained  that  existence  is  appavent  and  real ;  the 
former  ia  awamfeated  in  time  and  space  under  etroumstances ;  the 
latter  ia  the  tvne  cause  and  source  of  the  former.  It  is  the  essence 
of  being.  Sense  perceives  the  one,  reason  the  other.  But  sense 
brings  her  impressions  before  the  reason,  who  elicits  ideas  from 
them,  and  beholds  the  realities  of  whioh  these  sense-imprcMions  are 
the  eigne  and\BarkB.    Through  the  senses  we  reach  ideas,  through 
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ideas  we  learn  to  perceive  Qod, — God  at  once  simple  in  His  own 
Being,  mnltiple  in  the  being  He  bestows.  The  supreme  reason 
exhibits  to  us  God  as  God  in  real  being,  and  yet  also  as  God  in  all 
apparent  being,  that  is,  in  man  and  nature.  He,  however,  as  the 
Creator,  alone  truly  is ;  all  things  else,  as  His  creatures,  do  but 
mppear — they  are  perishable,  but  He  is  everduring. 

Anselm's  *'  Monologion  "  and  "  Proslogion  "  contain  a  twofold 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,-^the  former  being  in- 
ductiye  or  d  posteriori,  the  latter  deductive  or  d  priori y  this  is  tbe 
more  original,  if  that  is  the  more  stirring  and  striking  of  his  trea- 
tises. In  its  most  compendious  form  the  argument  may  be  stated 
thus :  He  who  denies  tbe  reality  of  a  Deity,  conceives,  nevertheless, 
an  idea  of  a  Being  more  perfect  than  any  (among  all)  that  exists ; 
hence  he  affirms  that  he,  the  inferior  who  exists  and  thinks,  can 
form  in  thought  a  Being  greater  than  any  existence ;  and  so  gives 
being  to  an  idea  more  per^ct  than  that  which  the  entire  infinity  of 
things  can  show,  so  that  He  is  more  perfect,  imperfect  though  he  is, 
than  the  perfectest.  He  can  imagme  God,  though  G^d  did  not, 
could  not  form  him.  The  less  thus  conceiving,  and  so,  in  reality, 
creating  the  greatest;  for  thought  is  living  and  real. 

Abelard's  was  a  mind  distinguished  for  its  keen  and  ezbausUess 
researohfulness.  In  his  introduction,  to  Christian  theology  he 
sought  to  assimilate,  identify,  and  reconcile  revelation  and  reason, 
and  so  to  give  a  reasonable  theory  of  revealed  truth.  Hence  he 
affirmed  that  the  cognition  of  God  as  the  supremely  perfect  and 
the  absolutely  independent  Being,  is  evidence  of  Ais  existence, 
though  not  of  His  nature.  That  what  we  called  cognition  in  regard 
to  things,  was  recognition  in  regard  to  ideas ;  and  that  God,  though 
incomprehensible  to  the  heathen,  who  had  not  His  revelation  of 
Himself,  was  yet  so  potently  in  all  and  through  all,  that  an  appre- 
hension of  His  Being  was  a  necessity  of  conscious  thought.  **  The 
sword  of  Aristotle  "  completely  cuts  through  the  cobweb  of  doubt, 
and  the  invisible  things  of  God — even  His  eternal  power  and  God- 
head— are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  (or  through)  the  things 
that  He  made  and  man  knows. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  the  prince  of  medisBval  schoolmen  and  divines, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  **  Sum  of  Theology,"  treats  of  the  divine 
Being,  His  existence,  attributes,  and  providence.  Taking  the 
human  mind  as  the  mirror  of  life — its  power  of  conception  and  of 
generalization  being  the  shadow  of  creative  power,  he  rises  to  the 
idea  of  a  pure  divine  existence,  in  whose  being  are  the  primordial 
seeds  and  first  principles  of  all  existing  things — the  forms  into  which 
matter  passed  at  the  will  of  the  Deity.  Thus  did  he  make  a  pious 
theism  the  connecting  link  between  sense,  science,  and  Scripture. 

Mind  and  nature  were  to  him  instmments  of  suggestion,  recalling 
by  pre-ordained  association  the  invisible  and  recondite  truths  of 
the  intelligible  universe.  On  one  side,  as  it  were,  was  the  human 
mind,  and  on  the  other  was  the  Divine  one ;  between  these  there 
rose  up  the  world  of  nature,  which  sense  observed  and  reason  inter- 
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preted,  lo  seeing,  as  tlirongb  a  glass  darkly,  the  Deity  as  the  object 
of  holy  contemplation  and  soul-rapt  worship.;  and  binding  together 
into  a  unity  triune,  physics,  metaphysic,  and  theology. 

These  great  thinkers  of  the  patristic  age  may  be  considered  as 
types  of  the  evidences  for  Deity  produced  in  scholastic  times.  As 
t  reyolt  from  these  the  "  Theologia  Mystica  "  of  Gerson  may  be 
named.  Logic  is  not  truth,  but  the  pathway  to  it.  Truth  is  expe- 
rience, but  the  most  certain  experience  of  man  is  intuition.  He 
feeli  the  presence  of  God  in  his  soul ;  Deity  is  as  palpable  to  thought 
aa  nature  is  to  sense,  and  is  as  distinctly  known  as  the  hand  of  a 
friend  clasped  in  our  own  is  felt.  Sterile  science  is  not  requisite  to 
leek  this  supreme  Sovereign  of  the  soul.  He  is  the  soul's  inmost 
friend,  and  man's  highest  state  is  to  draw  close  even  to  identifica- 
tion  with  Him.  Dante  too  had  sublime  and  rapturous  views  of  Deity. 
God  is  one,  the  universe  is  one ;  it  is  one  thought  of  God.  In  God 
all  things  are,  as  in  their  first  cause  ;  but  in  Him  perfection  is  actual, 
in  things  only  possible.  All  the  possible  perfections  of  all  things 
pre-existed  in  Him,  foreseen  in  glory  infinite  as  is — 

*'The  love  which  moves  the  sun  and  whtria  the  stan.'* 

liany  other  great  thinkers  strove  to  lift  their  minds  up  to  the 
inpemal  mystery  of  spiritual  selfhood,  subsisting  in  underived 
eternity  of  being,  and  casting  forth  creation  from  His  mighty  hand 
in  the  magnificent  majesty  of  sovereign  singleness  of  wul  and 
power,  moved  thereto  by  the  infinite  love  of  His  nature  for  goodness, 
betuty,  truth,  and  holiness,  and  so  becoming  the  All-ordering  One, 
who  is  law,  life,  and  love  to  the  universe ;  but  we  have  not  space  to 
review  in  detail  the  various  forms  of  speculative  thought  in  which  man 
itrove  to  mirror  to  himself  the  deific  energy  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
infinite  personality.  The  hard,  cold  logic  of  the  creedists,  the  stern 
tyrants  of  the  soul  who  held  the  sway  of  the  world,  forbade  the 
contemplation  of  such  themes  in  any  other  light  than  that  which 
cook  Bome  as  the  centre  of  radiance,  andthrouarh  any  other  medium 
than  that  of  dogma  fixed  in  the  frigid  formalities  of  ecclesiastical 
ipeeeh.    For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if — 

**  Truth's  deathless  voice  had  paused  among  mankind.'* 

Bat  the  irrepressible  soul  of  humanity  could  not  endure  this  cap- 
tivity of  its  holiest  powers.  The  Beformation  broke  the  thraldom 
of  the  soul,  and  again  the  spirit  glowed  and  gloried  in  the  sunsliino 
of  de? out  oontemplations,  directed  to  the  search  aftec  God  as  the 
«olace  of  man's  hopes,  and  the  subject  of  maa's  noblest  speculations. 
Thought's  sense  of  power  once  roused,  reason  exerted  her  right  to 
ihink  ou  all  topics  and  in  all  forms,  and  sought  to  fulfil  and  realize 
the  a»pirations  of  the  higher  life  to  "  know  the  onlj^  true  God  "  as 
weU  as  *'  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  had  sent."  With  it  there  arose  a 
new  and  nobler  metaphysic  of  theism,  to  which  in  our  next  the 
reader's  notiee  shall  be  dravm. 
187',  H 
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IS  THEBE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE  IN  THE  SCEIP- 
TUEES  TO  WABRANT  BELIEF  IN  THE  GODHEAD 
OF  JESUS  CHBIST  P 

AFJfiaUAXlYE  ABTICLB. — II. 

Thb  diyinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  those  grare  and  oft  dehated 
questions  in  our  Christian  theology  which  has  called  forth  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  literature,  which  began  to  be  produced  almost 
before  the  earlier  witnesses  for  and  exponents  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
bad  passed  away  from  earth.  No  question,  saving  ouIt  two  others, 
amongst  those  which  have  presented  themselves  for  solution  to  the 
Christian  Church  at  large,  can  bear  any  comparison  with  this. 
These  are  the  doetrioes  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  of  election 
or  predestinatioB.  In  importance,  however,  the  q^uestion, "  Is  Christ 
God,  or  only  a  created  being  P  "  must  take  precedence  of  all,  even  of 
those  indioated.  Having  once  ascertained,  on  what  he  conceives  to 
be  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  Scriptures  are  innpired, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  tampered  with  materially  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  tlie  believer  in  them  is  drawn,  almost  as  oertainly  as 
the  magnetic  needle  is  to  the  pole,  to  the  consideratioa  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  that  august  Being  who  is  therein  declared  to  be 
both  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  this  subject  as  a  mysterious  one ;  to  an  extent  it  is  granted 
that  it  is  so,  for  *'  who  can  by  searching  find  out  GodP  "  It  is  also 
rightly  named  a  mastery,  taking  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
have  it  often  used  in  the  Scriptures,  meaning  "  a  revealed  secret " — 
something  which  no  human  skill  or  human  research  could  ever  have 
discovered. 

As  I  proceed  I  shall  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  making  quotations 
from  the  works  of  those  who  have  written  upon  this  momentous 
theme,  and  endeavour  to  give,  in  brief,  such  a  representation  of  some 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  evidence  on  the  point,  as  may,  I 
nope,  bring  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  impartial  reader  that  l^e 
truth  lies  on  this  side.  I  limit  myself  to  the  New  Testament, 
because,  in  thkt,  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  origioal  lan- 
guage, I  am  not  obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  oritioal  and 
expumatory  labours  or  other  men,  as  would  be  the  ease  were  I  to 
discuss  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  harve  it  in  my 
power  to  produce  a  complete  summary  of  the  arguments  which 
might  be  drawn  from  that  division  of  the  Soriptures  under  oonsidera* 
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tian,  from  which  may  be  established  as  on  an  irremorable  basis 
the  grand  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Chtist — this  is,  His  co-equality 
tod  oo-etemity  with  the  Father  of  all.  Many  passages  of  import- 
ance must  be  passed  by  ;  still  I  believe  the  passages  adduced  here- 
after snfiEbiently  prove  that  this  doctrine  is  revealed  in  the  Bible. 
Before  entering  upon  the  scriptural  argument  there  are  two  con- 
•iderations  I  must  hint  at  which  the  inquirer  on  the  subject  needs 
to  bear  in  mind.  Eirstly,  that  although  it  has  been  always  a  fa- 
Tourite  taunt  with  the  reasoners  on  the  adverse  side,  that  on  this 
iffifiortsnt  point  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  so  dubious  as  to 
allow  of  a  great  latitude  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God,  we  should,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  expect  to  find  the 
reverse  the  case;  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  a  divine  revelation 
would  nearceiy  disguise  the  truth.  Comings  therefore,  with  the 
assured  belief  that  if  Grod  has  spoken  to  man.  He  has  not  failed  to 
make  known,  amongst  other  things,  who  and  what  He  is,  in  whose 
lunda  have  been  especially  placed  the  redemption  of  man.  And 
secondly,  it  is  also  obvious  to  the  Bible  student,  that  over  and  above 
the  numerous  passages  which,  in  terms  more  or  less  direct,  do  ccr- 
taialy  appear  to  attribute  to  Jesus  Christ  all  the  attributes  of  Grod, 
the  offioea  which  He  it  represented  as  holding,  and  the  work  which 
i&  ascribed  to  Him,  furnish  a  strong  though  secondary  evidence  that 
a  Being  above  the  highest  man  or  angel — in  fact,  one  altogether 
difiue— could  alone  fulfil  them. 

A  vain  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  unscrupulous  Unitarian 
eriucs  to  show  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel  are 
spurious.  They  are  to  be  found,  as  we  have  them  substantially,  in 
the  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  can  no  more  be  rejected  than  the  rest 
of  the  book.  In  ver.  1  of  chap.  i.  we  have  at  the  verv  outset  an- 
oouQoed  to  OS  the  peculiar  designations  given  to  Him  wnose  dispen* 
•ation  and  whose  history  are  especially  unfolded  to  us  in  the  suoae- 
quent  pages.  Both  have  a  deep  significance  which  might  not  strike 
OS  at  a  cursory  glance,  seeing  that  "  Jesus  "  means  one  who  saves, 
and  "  Christ "  sijnply  one  who  is  anointed,  or  dedicated  by  anoint- 
ing, to  some  high  office.  But  the  first  is  in  its  Greek  form,  I^irov^, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  Joshua,  for  which  it  is  substi- 
tufced  in  Heb.  iv.  8.  Not  necessarily  a  divine  name,  it  ia  true,  yet 
vhat  does  it  represent?  Compounded  of  two  words,  meaiuiiir 
"Jehovah ''  and  "  saviour,"  as  applied  to  Joshua,  it  was  srmbolio  of 
tiM»  work  he  did  for  Israel,  conquering  their  enemies  the  Canaaniter, 
and  saf  ing  them  from  temporid  trouble.  Joshua  did  this  through 
God's  strength,  and  might  indeed  say,  "  Jehovah  is  my  Saviour*'' 
laring  Israel  by  the  power  given  to  him  by  another.  Of  the 
l^lorious  Person  before  us  in  this  verse  it  might  be  read  as  giving 
Hia  name  in  a  different  form ;  He  is  a  Jehovah -Saviour ;  a  Deli- 
verer, not  through  the  communication  of  strength  at  second-hand, 
hut  in  Hia  own  might.  This  is  shown  by  the  contrast  in  ver«  81, 
"  He  himself  shall  save  His  people,"  the  Greek  avro^  rendering  the 
ttnphasis  very  marked.    Our  Lord's  second  name,  '*  Christ,*'  we 
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find  to  be  the  same  thing  as  the  Hebrew  "  Messiah,"  meaning  also 
"  anointed/'  either  literally  or  fignratirely.     To  the  anointing  of 
Christ  there  are  f^arious  references  made  in  the  Psalms :  by  the 
name  of  Messiah  He  is  only  alluded  to  once,  in  Dan.  ix.  25,  26. 
The  ancient  Jewish  kings,  and  the  priests  also,  were  anointed  with 
oil  as  a   typical  obBerrance,   and   they   were  sometimes    called 
"anointed,    or  •*  set  apart."    By  none,  however,  was  the  title  of 
the  "  Messiah  "  ever  claimed,  and  from  age  to  age  the  Hebrew  nation 
had  looked  anxiously  for  a  long-promised  Deliverer,  who  was  to  be 
known  expressly  by  this  title.    Divinity,  however,  cannot  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  proved  from  this  name  borne  by  Jesus.    The  third 
appellation,  which  follows  in  ver.  23,  and  which  is  made  significant 
as  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  of  the  olden  time,  is  that  of  "Em- 
manuel," God  with  ««.    Not  **  the  representative  of  God/'  as  some 
would  try  to  dilute  the  meaning  of  tne  verse  to  suit  their  creed  ; 
the  three  simple  Hebrew  words,  "with,"  "us,"  "God," which  form 
the  compound  name,  admit  of  no  misinterpretation.    God,  always 
present  through  His  spiritual  nature,  is  there  spoken  of  as  being 
with  man  in  an  actual  oodily  presence,  entering  into  new  relations 
with  him.   In  Matt.  ii.  11,  we  have,  the  first  of  a  number  of  instances 
which  might  be   cited,   wherein    worship  is  offered  to    Christ. 
The  Greek  verb  irpotrKvvkia,  which  occurs  here  and  elsewhere,  means 
literally  to  "  prostrate  one's  self  before,"  in  the  mode  custoranry 
amongst  Orientals.    That  it  is  applied  both  to  civil  and  official 
reverence  done  to  any  one,  and  also  to  religious  worship,  is  very 
clear.    The  connection  even  will  not  always  show  which  is  intended. 
Too  much  stress  must  not,  therefore,  be  laid  upon  the  instances 
wherein  Christ  was  thus  "  worshipped,"  since  the  individuals  by 
whom  the  act  was  performed  may  not  have  recognised  His  divinity 
in  so  doing.    But  there  seems  something  remarkable  in  the  fact 
that  these  Magi  from  afar,  themselves  doubtless  of  high  rsnk,  should 
have  fallen  before  an  unconscious  infant  in  the  deepest  reverence. 
Was  it  not  because  they  knew  by  some  revelation  which  they 
had  received  that  this  "  King  of  the  Jews/'  though  so  named,  and 
of  Hebrew  birth,  hid  behind  His  childish  lineaments  the  glories  of 
that  God  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  P 

In  the  incidents  recorded  as  attendant  upon  the  public  baptism  of 
Christ,  at  which,  besides  the  application  of  the  symbolic  water,  in  a 
supernatural  manner  the  Spirit  of  God  descendfed  upon  Him,  sig- 
nifying thereby  His  high  consecration  to  His  work  upon  earth. 
Amongst  these  two  are  especially  to  be  noted  John,  though  placed 
before  the  older  prophets  m  point  of  dignity,  acknowledges  himself 
unworthy  even  to  unloose  the  shoes  of  Him  whose  coming  he  was 
to  announce;  and  the  evangelist  John  adds  farther  that  the  Baptist 
declared  of  Him  (John  i.  30)  that  He  preceded  His  foreran ner, 
obviously  meaning,  not  in  dignity  merely,  but  in  actual  existence. 
A  heavenly  voice  also,  as  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists,  bore  an 
express  testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  Jesus  was  "  the  Son  of  Ood  f 
and  also  that  He  was  "beloved."    In  Matt.  x.  we  find  that  our 
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Lord,  in  sending  forth  Hig  disciples  on  an  eyangelizing  joiime;|rr 

S'rei  them  a  charge,  from  the  terms  of  which  it  is  obyious  that  it 
id  a  meaning  extending  beyond,  and  touching  also  His  future 
disciples.  Eren  at  this  early  period  of  gospel  history.  He  assames 
that  the  whole  Church  or  body  of  His  believing  followers  is  closely 
ideotified  with  Him.  They  are  to  be  hated  for  His  "  name's  sake, 
tod  their  faith  in  Him  is  so  far  to  free  them  from  anxiety,  that 
when  at  the  jadgment  bar  of  man  tliey,  relying  upon  Him,  shall  be 
enabled  to  speak  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  (yer.  20).  thus 
presenting  to  our  riew  the  three-one  G-od.  In  ver.  33  it  is  declared 
that  "  whosoever  shall  deny  Me  before  men,  him  will  I  alno  deny 
before  My  Pather  which  is  in  heaven ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  denial  of 
Christ  is  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  God,  and  all  mankind  must 
stand  or  fall  in  Him, 'which  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  in  the 
esse  of  any  creature,  however  high  in  dignity.  Moreover,  by  this 
itatement  the  divine  attribute  of  omnipotence  is  attributed  to 
Christ — every  instance  of  confession  or  aenial  which  occurs  upon 
the  earth  is  known  to  Him,  or  the  passage  loses  all  its  force. 
When  at  Csesarea  Pbilippi,  Christ,  in  converse  with  His  diBciples, 
aski  of  them  what  was  the  common  report  about  Him.  Appealing 
next  to  them  for  their  own  belief,  Peter  at  once  replies  with  his 
TOual  warmth,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  10).  That  this  acknowledgment  of  Peter's  was  of  no 
email  importance  is  proved  bv  the  following  words  (ver.  18),  where 
Christ  declares  that  *'  upon  this  rock  "  the  Church  should  rest,-* 
on  the  assured  confidence  that  He  was  neither  man  nor  angel,  but 
God's  Son,  and  possessed  of  those  divine  powers  which  would  over- 
come all  resistance  on  the  part  of  Satan.  Not  long  after  this,  in 
the  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  we  have  a  repetition  of  the 
umonncement  which  was  made  at  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Here, 
while  He  is  encompassed  by  the  glories  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
beside  Him  stand  two  of  those  who  had  for  centuries  dwelt  in  the 
heavenly  land,  the  voice  of  God  again  declares  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
His  Son,  and  calls  especial  attention  to  Him. 

From  ^e  mouths  of  the  demonized  persons,  in  more  than  one 
recorded  instance,  proceed  acknowledgments  which  are  equiralent 
to  a  recognition  of  Christ's  divinity.  The  Gadarene,  impelled  by 
the  demons  within  him,  cries  out,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Thee, 
Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  most  high  God  ?  "  (Mark  v.  7).  Without 
hesitation,  and  without  attempting  any  appeal  to  God  himself,  in 
«ll  cases  the  demons  admit  Christ's  absolute  authority  over  them. 
When  called  to  work  a  miracle  in  the  presence  of  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes,  Christ  preludes  this  by  declaring  to  the  palsied  man  that 
his  sins  were  forgiren.  This  awakens  the  hostility  of  the  onlookers, 
yho  exclaim  that  in  God's  hand  it  lies  to  pardon  transgression,  and 
in  His  only.  So  far  they  spoke  an  indubitable  truth,  which  our 
1^  does  not  controvert,  but  proceeds  to  show  that  to  effect  a 
i&baetdous  euro  was  as  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  man  as  it  was 
^  forgive  sin.     (See  Luke  r,  17 — 25.)    Indirectly,  therefore.  He 
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owns  IkMt  He  18  God.  And  if  to  this  it  shoTild  be  objected  that  the 
aucoeeeon  of  Chriat  exerciaed  aupernatural  and  miraculonit  powers, 
the  reply  is  that  in  auch  inatanoea  .Chriat'a  diaciplea  acted  in  His 
name ;  even  where  an  audible  annonn cement  was  not  made,  the  real 
hct  was  that  through  Him  alone  did  they  perform  "aigna  and 
wonders."  Nor  do  we  discover  that  the  right  to  forgire  sins  waa 
at  all  daimed  by  those  who  had  derived  their  knowledge  of  truth 
from  the  primitive  fountain  ;  nay,  it  was  in  a  manner  repudiated 
by  the  apostlea,  when  in  their  discouraea  they  repeatedly  referred 
to  God  uone  aa  the  source  of  forgiveness.  Our  Lord's  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  penitent  woman  (Luke  vii.  37—60)  implies  not 
only  that  in  His  words, "  Thy  ains  are  forgiven,'*  He  was  announcing 
Himaelf  aathe  granter  of  pardon~a  meaning  which  waa  appre- 
hended by  his  audience — but  more  than  this  is  suggested.  Taken 
in  conneotion  with  the  love  manifested  on  her  part,  it  is  clear  that 
He  who  forgave  did  so  because  He  read  the  heart  of  the  penitent ; 
and  remitted  the  life-sin  because,  being  committed  against  Himself, 
He  alone  could  do  this.  From  Mark  ii.  8,  Luke  vi.  8,  and  other 
paasagea,  we  have  corroborative  testimony  of  one  of  the  circum- 
stances just  named,  that  the  secret  thoughts  and  wishes  of 
mankind  were  fully  exposed  to  Christ's  view.  Towards  the  close 
of  Hia  ministry  on  earth  Christ  gives  in  a  partly  parabolic  form  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  final  judgment,  when  He  should  with  infalli- 
ble correetness  award  to  each  member  of  the  human  race  that  un- 
alterable destiny  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  life  he  had  spent 
on  earth.  To  this  also  reference  is  made  in  other  parts  of  the  l^ew 
Teetament,  and  in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  again  and  again  asserted 
that  Chrut,  as  the  Supreme,  shall  sum  up  the  world's  history  at 
the  oonaummation  of  all  things.  His  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
shadowy  realms  of  hades  and  of  death  (Bev.  i.  18) ;  the  books  in 
which  are  written  the  names  of  those  who  have  not  worshipped  the 
beast  (Bev.  xiii.  8),  and  by  the  records  of  which  the  dead  are  to  be 
judged,  are  aaid  to  be  those  of  the  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.*'  So  terrific  is  His  appearance  upon  His 
throne,  that  by  a  strong  figure,  even  inanimate  objects  are  repre- 
sented as  fleeing  before  Him,  and  at  His  command  the  awful 
penalty  of  the  second  death  is  inflicted  upon  transgressors  (Bev. 
XX.  11—16). 

Of  the  four  Gospels,  that  written  by  the  evangelist  John  most 
fully  reveala  to  ua  the  divine  nature  of  the  Bedeemer  of  men.  The 
facta  of  l^e  other  Gospels  are  here  endorsed  and  strengthened  by 
important  addenda^  wnich  bring  out  clearly  the  whole  history  of 
Messiah.  Therefore,  on  a  variety  of  ingenious  pleas,  some  have 
eudeayoured  to  set  aside  or  to  tone  down  the  emphatic  utterances 
of  the  beloved  disciple ;  though  even  the  modern  infidel  will  hardly 
venture  to  entirely  denounce  the  book  aa  an  imposture.  The 
Unitarian,  honest  in  his  measure,  endeavours  by  inKcnuities  of 
translation  to  give  a  different  turn  to  those  verses  which  contain 
must  noteworthy  and  convincible  atatementa  relative  to  the  divinity 
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of  Christ    But  the  first  four  verses  alone  give  us  such  a  view  of 
Chrut  aa  one  with  the  Father,  that  froxn  this  the  doctrines  reffard- 
ing  the  Ood«iiiaa,  which  I  believe  to  be  scriptural,  mi|;ht  be  decmced 
umI  raatad  upon  indubitably,  if  words  have  any  meaning ;  though, 
II  we  know,  other  testimony  is  not  lacking.    No  textniu  criticism 
Has  set  aside  or  suggested  any  valid  alteration  in  the  Greek  of  the 
fnuage,  which  staoos  as  a  mighty  oceanic  rook,  round  which  roll 
and  rage  the  waves  of  time,  its  base  unapproachable,  and  an  irre- 
moveable  support  for  the  visible  structure.    That  very  able  writer, 
Ssmuel  Sharpe,  in  his  translation  of  this  Goipel,  interprets  the 
"Word"  here  to  be  the  voice  of  Qod ;  so  he  renders  ver.  2, — "All 
tlungs  ware  made  by  it,  and  without  it  was  not  anything  made 
whatever."    Sat  the  tenor  of  the  opening  shows  that  a  Being  is 
described,  not  <a  "  word  "  merely,  either  spoken  or  written.    As  it  is 
by  the  wofsda  of  men  that  we  come  to  know  men,  so  through  the 
Sffenoy  of  the  Son  does  the  Father  condescend  to  reveal  Himself  to 
flii  creatures.    "  From  the  language  here  used,  it  is  clear  that 
Jssus  Ohnat  himself,  who  was  before  all  things  and  who  created 
all  things,  is  Hinwelf  no  part  of  that  creation.    Whatever  existed 
before  Croatian  must  have  been  eternal ;  and,  as  the  Author  of  being 
to  all  that  ifl»  His  own  being  could  not  be  derivative.    Jesus  was 
the  Word  of  God  before  He  became  man,  and  this  Word  clothed 
Himself  in  human  flesh ;  nor  can  self-subsistence,  eternity,  and  deity 
be  possibly  ascribed  to  His  human  soul."    Pursuing  the  same 
node  of  rendering,  the  author  named  in  the  succeeding  verses 
expresses  the  Greek  ^c  by  a  neuter ;  and  thus  ver.  10  stands,  "  It 
WIS  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  through  it,  and  the 
world  kftew  it  not"    How  absurd  to  speak  of  light  as  acting  the 
creative  part  per  se,  and  stUl  more  strange  to  sav  that  it  "  gave 
power  to  become  children  of  G^  "  to  those  who  believed !    This 
isttge  nfHPescmts  to  us  in  another  manner  how  utterly  dependent 
for  ail  natoml  and  spiritual  light  we  are  upon  Him  who  is  the  very 
'venee  of  light.    The  introduction  to  tne  narrative  closes  witn 
▼er.  18,  where,  conjoined  wiUi  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  God 
nanot  be  seen  hy  mortal  eye,  we  have  the  fact  distinctly  enunciated 
that  hj  the  oloaest  though  inexplicable  connection  the  Son  and  the 
Father  aie  one,  and  that  by  the  Son  only  can  we  know  or  approach 
the  FaUier.    In  support  of  this,  various  passages  might  be  quoted ; 
u  where,  addressing  the  JBphesians,  Paul  asks  for  them  that  they 
i&ight  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye 
^\ii  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  "  (Bphes.  iii.  19).    Evi- 
^tly'he  believed  that  in  thus  f][aining  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
loTe  of  Christ  as  was  attainable  m  this  life,  they  were  forming  a 
eloie  unioa  with  the  Father  also ;  through  Him,  the  Son,  the^  could 
be  "filled  with  the  fulness  of  God,"  but  only  because  Christ  was 
^od.    The  sublime  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also 
nhibits  Christ  to  us  as  the  only  and  the  divine  Mediator ;  "  heir  of 
*^  things;"  the  "brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,"  or  perhaps 
the  "radiatbn,"  the  visible  reflection  thereof,  and  also  "the 
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express  imago  of  His  pprpon  ** — the  Grr^ek  h^^int;  x"l*"'^'''VC,  and  pre- 
ferably rendered  the  ''impress  of  His  substance."^  Comparing 
Him  with  angels,  the  apostle  shows  that  He  is  infinitely  worthy, 
His  dignity  coming  by  inheritance,  their  honour  being  derived. 
Knowing  no  beginning,  He  has  also  no  limitation ;  the  duration  of 
His  throne  is  "  for  ever  and  ever ;"  angels  were  formed  by  Him, 
and  are  sent  forth  by  Him  at  His  pleasure.  They  approach  not 
the  presence  of  God  without  signs  of  profound  reverence,  while  the 
Son  of  Qod  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  human  form ;  and 
not  only  there,  but  He  is  seated  there,  denoting  His  equality  and 
His  eternal  right  to  that  place. 

Erom  a  misconception  of  Col.  i.  16,  where  Christ  is  called  the 
*'  firstborn  of  every  creature,"  and  of  Kev.  iii.  14, "  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  of  God,"  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Son  of  QoA  is 
only  the  very  first  of  all  created  beings,  separated  from  others  by  a 
vast  interval.  The  tme  meaning  of  the  verses  does  not  support 
this ;  by  the  first-named  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  understand, 
if  we  follow  the  Greek,  that  Christ  is  the  source  or  origin  of  every 
creature,  which  gives  a  totally  different  idea ;  in  the  second,  Christ 
is  said  to  be  the  head,  the  prince  of  the  universe.  He  is  also  the 
centre,  so  to  speak,  around  which  the  whole  system  of  created 
beings  revolves.  By  Him  all  things  consist,  t.  e.,  they  "  hold  to- 
gether"—the  life  which  He  gave  He  continually  sustains;  and 
when  it  has  lapsed  by  His  permission,  He  can  resnscitate  it.  As 
God-man,  Christ  is  the  grand  reconciler  of  both  earthly  and 
heavenlj  things  (Ephes.  i.  10) ;  they  are  all /^r  as  well  as  by  Him 
(Heb.  iii.  10).  And  again  in  the  Apocalypse  is  Christ  set  forth  in 
the  visions  of  Patmos  as  the  possessor  of  all  power,  the  Alpha  and 
Oraega,  by  whom  in  '*  the  fulness  of  time  "  shall  all  things  oe  made 
new. 

Eepeatedly,  in  the  book  just  quoted,  we  have  represented  to  us 
both  men  and  angels  in  the  act  of  paying  divine  honours  to  JeRUs 
Christ,  while  there  are  instances  of  prayer  addressed  to  Him,  as  by 
Stephen  and  by  Paul.  In  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Acta  (chap, 
xxvi.  28)  the  Ephesian  elders  are  enjoined  to  watch  over  the  church 
of  God,  *'  whicn  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood ;"  and 
though  some  MSS.  read  Kvpioc  instead  of  Oeo^,  all  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  word  "  God  "  in  this  place.  I  will  only 
ndd  that  constantly  in  the  epistles  we  have  associated  in  the  same 
sentence,  and  occupying  obviously  the  same  position  in  the  thought 
of  the  writer,  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  and,  to 
make  one  more  quotation,  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle,  speaking  of 
those  who  have  '* obtained  faith,"  explains  that  it  is  "throng  the 
righteousnefs  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  which,  how- 
ever, should  rather  be  rendered  "  of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,"— an  emphatic  deliverance  on  the  subject.  Mo^t  heartily, 
therefore,  do  I  support  what  is  the  almost  universal  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church,  both  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant. — J.  B.  S.  C. 
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It  is  good  for  ub  at  times  to  be  shaken  out  of  the  dull  routine  of 
traditionary  teaching,  and  be  taught  to  see  that  all  is  not  so  positiTo  and 
certain  in  these  matters  as  some  have  asserted, — should  be  taught  to  inquire 
and  md  and  think  for  ourselves,  as  reasoning  men,  and  not  submit  our- 
felTes  blindly  to  the  yoke  of  authority ."~  TAe  JRiffU  £ev.  Dr.  CoUmo. 

Thb  scholastic  theologians  were  notorioasly  inclined  to  spin  the 
cobwebs  of  their  own  minds  out  into  creeds  for  the  acceptance  of 
mankind,  and  the  evil  inheritance  of  their  tendency  to  conrert  every 
topic  of  thought  into  a  spider-like  trap  for  the  spirits  of  men,  threaded 
and  croes-threaded  with  logical  forms,  ana  woren  into  forma« 
laries  is  left.  They  degraded  the  Church  into  schools,  and  trained 
men  to  be  logic-choppers  rather  than  preachers  of  righteousness. 
Subtlety  may  be  all  very  well,  but  the  syllogistic  subtlety  which 
taught  and  enforced  theologic  logic  by  the  thumbscrew  and  the 
rack,  the  fagot,  the  dungeon,  and  the  block,  could  not  be  so  efieo- 
tirely  resisted  as  to  keep  it  from  degenerating  into  cunningly 
devised  snares.  On  this  account  the  scholastic  theology  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  set  of  carefully  assorted  mind-traps,  whose 
conclusions  snap  at  once  upon  the  incautious  thinker,  who  has  been 
walking  unwarily  into  the  my i ting  premises  of  the  angelic  doctors 
of  the  schools  and  the  seraphic  masters  of  sentences,  whose  main 
object  seems  to  hare  been  to  get  hold  of  inquirers  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  inquisitorial  conyiction,  that  they  who  wertf  caught  might, 
like  the  seraph,  "  mount  and  bum  " — mount  the  pile,  and  bum  in 
the  flames  lighted  by  holy  hands ;  and  eyen  when  they  did  not  suooeed 
in  this,  yet— 

"  Made  life  itself  a  death  before  its  time." 

One  of  the  cobwebs  of  scholasticism  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
rarely  is  I  What  mortal,  not  a  mere  word-monger  and  creed-bound 
pedant,  can  profess  to  understand  it  P  But  then  it  is  one  of  the 
profound  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  cannot  be  fathomed,  and  we 
all  know  that — 

"  A  Ood  that's  understood's  no  God  at  all,*' 

or  something  like  that ;  I  am  not  ^uite  sure  that  I  haye  just  caught 
the  rhythm  of  the  epigram.  This  is  one  of  the  incomprehensibilities 
of  **  the  faith  onee  aehyered  to  the  saints,"  and  which  when  so  de- 
liyered  was  so  plain  that  he  who  ran  might  read,  and  reading 
understand,-— so  clear  that  eyen  a  little  child  might  know  it.  Gor- 
rapted  sadly  it  must  now  be  indeed,  seeing  that,  so  far  as  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture  go,  we  must  explain  and  understand  them  each 
in  a  non-natural  sense  before  we  can  bring  them  to  correspond  with 
our  creeds.  I  confess  I  am  not  one  of  the  orthodox  who  swallow 
confessions,  ereeds,  and  articles,  like  so  many  mental  pills  for  the 
soul's  health.    I  approve  of  the  simplicity  of — 
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"  The  gospel  of  the  golden  rule, 
The  new  commandment  giren  to  men ;  '* 

but  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  the  subtleties  and  intricate  lofficallj 
elaborated  school  diyinity ;  in  truth,  I  am  ratber  giren  myself  to— 

**  Thinking  the  deed,  and  not  the  creed, 
Woald  help  us  in  oar  ntmoet  need ;  '* 

and  I  have  a  larking  liking  for  that  latitude  of  faitb  whicb  acoepti 
Hke  gospel,  as,  of  itself,  without  creed,  interpretation  BufGloient*- 

*'To  build  the  nnivenal  Ohurehy 
Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God, 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man.'* 

We  haye  not  here  to  do  with  the  wbole  of  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy. In  fact,  we  have  only  to  do  witb  a  third  part  of  it.  We 
are  only  to  inquire  if  there  is  sumcient  evidence  in  the  Scriptures  to 
warrant  our  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  will  show 
at  once  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  S.  8.,  when  he 
says  that  "  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinitj  of  persons  in  the  Grodhead  is  a 
Scripture  doctrine ;  but  if  Christ  is  not  God,  there  is  no  Trinity— 
therefore  Christ  is  proved  to  possess  Godhead  "  (p.  20).  On  this  we 
remark  (1)  that  tne  major  jpremiss  here  laid  down  is  the^  very 
matter  in  dispute;  for  if  it  is  shown  that  "  God  is  one,'*  it  is  not 
only  made  plain  that  there  is  no  Trinity  of  persons,  but  it  is  also 
shown  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God ;  or  if  He  is,  then  He  is  God  alone, 
aa  the  Swedenbor^aas  teach,  and  beside  Him  there  is  none  else. 
(2)  S.  S.  assumes  m  his  premiss  what  he  professes  to  bring  out  in 
his  conclusion — that  Jesus  is  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godnead  or 
Trinity ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  while  it  may  be  denied  that  Jesus  is  one  of  them.  There 
mi|;ht  be  a  Trinity  without  Christ,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  a 
Trinity  would  not  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Here,  too,  as  if  to  defend  fallacy  by  weakneeB,  8.  8,  quotes 
1  John  V.  7,  which,  however,  he  admits  is  a  disputed  one.  But  he 
does  not  give  any  indication  of  its  disputability.  The  reader  may 
ffet  an  idea  of  that  from  these  facts : — (1)  The  words  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  Adam 
Clarke  says  that  in  113  M88.,  extant  in  his  time,  the  passage  was 
found  in  one  only,  so  that  its  authenticity  had  at  the  higkeat  only 
one-113th  of  a  chance  of  being  right.  (2)  Luther  did  not  admit 
tiie  passage  into  his  translation,  and  it  was  marked  doubtful  in  the 
fiibles  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  on  to  James  I.  (8)  It  is  giyea 
as  of  doubtful  authority  in  several  editions  of  our  Authorised  ver- 
sion. (4)  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  an  orthodox  Trinitarian,  believes  that 
tJiey  were  originally  a  marginal  gloss  interpolated  into  the  Latin 
Tulgate,  to  support  scholastic  theologists  in  their  formularies ;  and 
(5)  tbiBl  scarcely  any  informed  person  quotes  it  mem  as  of  any 
authority.    Even  granting  it  to  be  authentao  and  indiapntable. 
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howeyer,  it  would  not  serre  the  argnment  of  8.  8.  snd  hia  eo- 
■djuton ;  for  it  merely  affirms  that  there  are  three  Witnesses  in 
heaven,  and  that  Their  witnessing  is  nnanimons — that  They  all 
three  agree  in  what  They  testify,  not  in  what  They  are.  The  argn- 
ment of  the  apostle  is  not  regarding  the  Unity  or  Trinity  of  the 
Godhead,  but  the  trostworthiness  of  the  testimony  adduced  that 
Jesus  Christ  brought  salvation  to  the  world,  and  offered  it  to  men. 
He  speaks  of  unanimity  of  testimony,  not  of  nature. 

The  proneness  of  men  to  mystify  themselves  and  others  in 
matters  of  faith  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.  There  would  not  be 
so  many  sects  in  the  Church  if  there  were  not  so  many  crafts 
in  danger.  After  having  manufactured  or  accepted  a  creed  which 
requires  a  great  deal  of  explanation,  and  the  very  name  of  com- 
prehendio^  which  seems  as  if  it  were  a  testimony  to  one's  supe- 
riority,  it  IS  humiliating  to  be  led  to  confess  that  we  had  first  made 
the  quagmire  over  which  we  propose  to  construct  a  railway  carry- 
ing paMengers,  warranted  with  all  safety,  to  the  station  beyond  the 
auagmire.  For  instance,  8.  S.  (p.  19)  proposes,  by  showing  that 
lie  Scriptures  declare  Christ  to  have  performed  such  acts  as  none 
but  God  can  perform,  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God.  How  much  of 
this  quagmire  is  made  oy  ourselves?  We  first  adjudicate  and 
determine  upon  what  God  alone  can  perform ;  next  we  limit  the 
power  of  Gt)a  to  personal  action,  and  deny  Him  the  use  of  an  agent ; 
then  we  fix  upon  certain  acts  done  by  Jesus  Christ  as  such  as  none 
but  God  can  perform,  and  we  hare  completed  our  nice  little  rail- 
way over  our  self-made  quagmire.  Now,  before  we  began,  the 
quagmire  was  safe  walking  ground,  and  could  easily  give  passage 
eren  to  a  railway  by  our  refiectine  that  Jesus,  as  the  a^ent  of  God, 
could  do  any  works  whieh  God  ehose  to  commission  Him  to 
perform. 

The  subsequent  reasons  of  8.  8.  are  all  tinged  with  the  assump- 
tion that  his  creed  is  alone  correct.  *'  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,"  we  admit,  for  *'  by  the  word  of  His  power  were  the 
Wvens  made/'  and  the  earth  is  the  work  of  His  hand,  and  all 
tilings  were  made  by  Him.  This  S.  8.  brings  forward  as  a  proof 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  We  have  actually  no  ground  for  con- 
meeting  the  creative  word  of  Grod  with  Jesus  Christ  at  all.  It  is  a 
mere  sek(^astic  play  upon  words.  Iiogos  is  a  word^  and  Logos  is 
reason.  God  in  His  reason,  and  for  a  reason,  created  all  things  by 
His  w^nd.  This  word  proceeded  from  Him,  and  so  became  the  son 
of  His  lips,  and  Jesus  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God,  the  bearer 
of  the  word  or  message  of  God,  and  thus  two  things  perfectly 
distinct  by  logical  legerdemain  were  brought  to  be  thought  of  as 
oae.  So  raHo  is  reason,  and  or  alio  is  speech.  God  spoke  the 
deeiskm  of  His  everlasting  reason,  and  the  universe  appeared. 
Jesus  saflM  to  reason  men  to  renewal  of  life  in  righteonsness  by 
speaking  words  of  trutii ;  and  here  again  scholastic  subtlety  over- 
eame  pmin  common  sense — and  what  was  worse,  God's  own  truth — 
and  plain  things  became  confounded,  and  men  began  to  think  that 
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when  it  was  said.  The  Word  was  God,  Jesus  was  meant  by  the 
Word.  This  is  dialectical  science,  not  divine  Scripture ;  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  Bohools,  not  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
God  for  man's  salvation. 

The  Bible  does  not  trouble  us  about  the  divine  procession  of  the 
Son  from  the  Father,  and  the  generation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  God  is  in  Scripture  spoken  of  as  power, 
intelligence,  and  love ;  and  power  speaks  forth  its  love  and  intelli- 
gence into  a  universe,  but  in  this  we  have  no  puzzles  concerning 
p9r9on<B  and  Hypostases,  Subttantia  and  Ousia,  These  are  creed- 
made  diffioulties;  man-made  snares;  not  Bible  matters  at  all. 
Why  should  we  not  believe  Jesus  vrhen  He  says,  "  I  can  of  Mine 
own  self  do  nothing ;  I  seek  not  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  who  sent  Me"  (John  v.  30)  ?  When  he  says  that  this  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  (His  disciples,  men)  might  know  Thee,  the 
only  true  Grod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent  (John  xvii.  3)  ? 
When  He  asserts,  "  I  ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father^ 
and  to  My  God  and  your  God  "  (John  xx.  17)  P  Will  S.  S.  persist 
in  declaring  that  Jesus  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  yet 
deny  His  truth  in  these  sayings,  or  will  he  consent  to  think  of  Deity 
*'  as  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jf sus  Christ "  (Eph.  i.  17),  as  the  word 
of  God  affirms  He  is  P  I  think  that  God  is  wiser  than  schoolmen, 
and  Christ  is  more  trustworthy  than  creeds,  and  that  the  Bible  is  a 
safer  guide  to  truth  than  articles  of  faith,  and  all  "  three  are  one  '* 
in  affirming  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  or  a  partaker  of  the  God- 
head. S.  T.  C,  JUHB. 

▲FFIBHATIYB  ABTICLB. — III. 

*'  TTnto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  Ood,  is  for  ever  and  ever.*' — The 
Lord, 

**  I  and  my  Father  are  one.** — Christ, 

"I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.'* — Christ, 

''Erery  tongue  should  oonfess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lard.''* — PauL 

"  0(Ki  was  manifest  in  the  ^mA,  justified  in  the  Spirit,  Seen  of  angel;*, 
preached  unto  the  Ghentiles,  belie?ed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into 
glory.**— Pa«/. 

"  Jesus  Christ  (H"e  is  Lord  of  a\\),**^ Peter. 

*'  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.** — Sonff  of  tMs 
Angels, 

As  we  write,  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  passing  away,  and  the 
new  year  enters  upon  the  stage  of  uncertainties.  Yet  the  beau- 
tiful and  joyful  language  of  Isaiah,  the  evangelical  prophet  of  the 
Most  High  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  '*  Iiord  of  lords 
and  King  of  kin^s,"  still  lingers  on  our  memories  and  re-echoes 
with  double  force  and  si^niBeance  that  "  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom, 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  Hia 
shoulder:  and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor. 
The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.'* 
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Conld  anything  be  plainer  or  more  expreinive  than  the  above  pro* 
pheej  in  its  teaching,  that  there  is  to  be,  or  has  been,  a  child  bom 
who  ia  the  mighty  wd;  ergo,  God  incarnate. 

Let  na  for  the  sake  of  argument  suppose  the  child  of  Iiaiah'a 
theme,  and  looked  upon  aa  the  hope  of  Israel  and  Sayiour  of  man- 
Idnd..  is  uot  Jeaus  Christ.  This  matters  little,  for,  as  an  argameaty 
the  fact  remains  the  same.  For  it  ia  a  convincing  as  well  as  a  oon- 
duaive  proof  against  the  theory  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
unity— a  one  Lord — if  we  have  more  than  one  person  in  the  Gh>d- 
head.  We  agree  with  C.  S.  L.  in  the  fact  which  he  has  8crtp- 
tnrally  set  forth,  that  "  the  Lord  our  Ood  is  one  Lord,"  at  the  same 
time  Uie  Scriptures  also  teach  that  a  child  is  to  be  bom  who  is  none 
other  than  the  **  mighty  God ; "  consequently  Man  as  well  as  €hd. 
From  the  above  quotations  we  ha^e  God  the  Father  and  God 
incarnate  revealed  to  us  $  and  also  in  them  Scripture  authority  to 
acknowledge  only  one  Lord ;  if  therefore  we  believe  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  ia  God,  our  rule  of  faith  must  of  necessity  be  a  Unity  in  a 
Trinity,  or  at  the  very  least  a  two  in  one.  Thus  the  arguments  of 
C.  S.  L.,  which  are  based  on  the  above  theory,  fall  to  the  ground. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  proof  that  can  be  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  view  that  it  is  possible  to  have  Unity  in  Trinity ;  to  have 
three  in  one ;  yet  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.  Man  himself  is  a 
Trinity,  he  has  a  body,  a  soul,  and  a  spirit  (1  Thess.  v.  28).  The 
body  is  the  material  man.  The  soul,  the  animal  nature,  common 
to  all  animals,  the  animal  man.  The  spirit,  the  higher  nature,  the 
spiritual  man.  Yet  we  do  not  say  three  men,  but  one  man.  The 
terms  spirit  and  soul  are  frequently  used  in  Scripture  in  place  of 
man  (Gen.  xii.  15 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  41).  Again,  equal  proportions  of 
the  tteo  aeriform  fluids,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  form  the  third, 
water.  This  is  a  chemical  illustration  showing  the  possibility  of 
two  formin;{  the  third,  and  the  third  embodying  the  other  two,  or 
in  other  words,  tvoo  being,  as  it  were,  lost  in  one.  Yet  each  has  its 
own  proper  and  distinct  work  and  place  in  the  vast  machinery 
which  sustains  our  globe. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  prove  that  the  child  of  Isaiah's  prophecr 
is  no  other  than  the  child  Christ  Jesus, — "  Immanuel,  God  with 
ns."  We  could  not  give  a  more  appropriate  definition  of  the  sub- 
ject, aim,  and  object  of  Isaiah's  work  than  by  quoting  the  compre- 
hensible, yea,  ratner  incomprehensible  worda  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
"  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  What  fathomless  words !  higher  than 
human  thought  can  grasp  or  comprehend ;  infinite  in  their  mean- 
ing ;  boundless  in  their  vocabulary.  Yet  we  are  accused  of  beinjg 
idolators  if  we  assert  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
God  as  well  as  man.  But  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light 
in  them,"  (Isa.  viii.  20),  for  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  the  Son,  "  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  ( Fleb.  i.  8).  Isaiah  is  very 
azplicit  in  his  prophetical  description  of  the  child,  so  much  so  that 
his  identification  with  Jesus  Christ  will  be  nnmiatakeably  seen  if 
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we  oompare  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Isaiah,  after  proclatmiog 
ihe  glorioua  tidings  "  that  unto  us  a  child  is  born  '*  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  book,  says  in  the  seventh  verse,  that  the  child  \»  to 
sit  "  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom  to  order  it.'* 
If  we  refer  to  Isaiah  vii.  13,  14,  we  read  that  Isaiah  ^ives  an 
exhortation  or  encouragement  to  faith,  "  Hear  ye  now,  O  House  of 
David,  Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men,  but  will  ye  weiry 
my  God  also  P  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign ; 
Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Inunanuel."  From  the  above  we  gather  that  the  child  is  to 
be  of  the  House  of  David,  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  to  be  called  Im- 
manuel,  each  of  which  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  therefore,  <ie  facto,  "  the  mighty  Gk>d ;  the  everlasting 
Father  " — the  child  of  Isaiah's  vision.  St.  Matthew,  in  his  account 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  says,  "  Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
ihey  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  Grod 
with  us."  St.  Luke,  also  speaking  of  the  son  born  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  says,  **  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  He  shall  be  great, 
and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
giviB  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David." 

Primd  facie  we  agree  with  many  of  the  arguments  of  C.  S.  L., 
but  differ  in  his  elucidations  of  the  same,  and  the  doctrines  deduced 
from  them.  We  have  not,  in  fact  it  is  not  necessary  in  proving  a 
ease,  to  explain  how  it  is,  or  to  make  it  congruous  to  reason,  which 
C  S.  L.  has  very  kindly  referred  to  us,  as  a  standard  wherebv  the 
doctrine  is  to  be  tried.  The  doctrine  of  Unity  in  Trinity  is  no 
doubt  a  mystery,  but  because  U  U,  we  have  no  grounds  for  saying 
it  is  a  fallacy  1  A  thing  being  a  mystery  does  not  make  it  less 
a  fact.  Can  C.  S.  L.  explain  where  instinct  ends  and  reason  begins  P 
Yet  this  being  a  mystery  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that  they  are 
both  distinct ! 

Season  is  not  only  mutable,  but  fallible.  It  is  impossible  for  it 
to  be  a  Catholic  standard,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unequal  in  its  distri- 
bution of  gifts.  A  peasant  may  not  be  able  to  give  you  a  reason 
how  we  know  the  earth  to  be  a  globe  P  or  how  is  it  explained  that 
tiie  earth  travels  round  the  sun  P  To  him  it  might  be  anything 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  globe,  and  more  espe- 
cially so  as  regards  the  latter  question.  He  might  with  Ai>  reason- 
ing powers  consistently  maintain  as  a  fact  that  the  sun  went  round 
tbe  earth :  did  he  not  see  it  every  day  rise  at  morn  and  set  at  even  P 
Yet  an  astronomer,  whose  reasoning  capabilities  are  larger  and 
more  enlightened,  could  refute  the  reasonings  of  the  peasant. 
Thus  C.  8.  L.,  treating  the  doctrine  of  Unity  in  Trinity  as  a  mystery 
and  unreasonable,  believes  it  an  infallible  proof  that  it  i<i  impos- 
mble  for  Jesus  Christ  to  be  God ;  and  has  made  emphasis  of  the 
£ut  that  the  Scriptures  expressly  teach  that  God  is  the  one 
Gfeator,  only  one  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  only  Saviour.    "  I 
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am  the  Lofd  thy  God,  the  Hkdjr  One  of  Israel,  tbr  Sairioiir." 
Ab  ret^sFds  the  last,  C.  S.  L.  inooniiBtentlr  oalla  JeaiM  Chriat 
*<tbe  SaTionr"  (p.  26).  The  text  from  Isaiah  (zliii.  3)  iaqaoted 
with  man  J  others  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  God  the  Father 
10  one  Lord,  and  ihe  argameat  C.  S.  L.  dednoes  from  this  is  that 
there  is  only  one  |>erson  in  the  Gk>dhead*  We  I^iiarians  agree 
that  the  Godhead  is  a  unity,  and  that  the  Creator  is  on9  Lord,  hut 
we  al0O  emphatioally  maintain  that  Holy  Writ  expressly  teaches 
that  there  u  more  than  one  person  in  the  Godhead.  We  think 
that  Isaiah  is  the  last  boolt  from  which  C.  S.  L.  oould  hate  culled 
sn  argument  to  support  hi^  Unitarian  theory.  True,  the  words,  **  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour," 
originally  might  nare  referred  to  Grod  as  being  the  Defender  anid 
Saviour  of  the  Jews  in  time  of  battle  and  fearfid  calamity.  Yet  in 
its  prophetieal  interpretation  it  has  a  far  wider  and  higher  meaning, 
which  is  fulfilled  in  the  person '  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  Isaiah's  sublime  theme,  "  the  mighty  God,"  and  Saviour 
not  only  of  the  Jews  and  the  house  of  Israel,  but  the  Saviour  of  all 
kindreds  and  tribes,  in  short,  the  whole  world.  The  Lord  **  saw 
that  there  was  no  man,  and  wondered  that  there  was  no  intercessor : 
therefore  His  arm  brought  salvation  unto  Him  "  (Isa.  lix.  16).  God 
himself  became  our  Redeemer,  and  sud,  *'  There  is  no  God  eke 
beside  Me ;  a  jast  God  and  a  Saviour ;  there  is  none  else  (Isa. 
zlv.  21).  From  this  we  deduce  that  the  Saviour  is  more  than  man, 
yea,  the  Lord.  If  then  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  it 
necessarily  follows.  He  must  be  more  than  man, — for  God, who  knows 
sU  things  from  the  beginning,  and,  we  might  add  to  the  end,  saw 
there  was  no  man  who  could  be  an  intercessor  or  Saviour, — and 
no  other  than  God.  Th^nefore  *'  God  so  loved  the  worid  that  He 
gavo  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  Him 
should  not  pensb,  but  have  everlasting  life ;"  and  "in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly."  Thus  **  Qod  commendeth  His  love 
towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us  " 
(Rom.  ▼•  ^,  S).  Of  Jesus,  says  St.  Peter,  **  give  all  the  prophets 
wituess,  that  through  His  name  whosoever  believetb  in  Him  shsil 
icoeive  remission  of  sins  "  (Acts  x.  43).  And  '*  neither  is  there 
lalvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved"  (iv.  I2i).  Conso- 
auenily  by  we  infhUible  word  of  Gh>d  Jesus  Christ  is  n6ne  other 
ttian  God  ^e  Saviour  referred  to  by  Isaiah. 

C.  8.  L.,  as  regards  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  more  espo- 
oally  as  it  relatM  to  any  particular  book  and  the  general  opim<«i 
of  the  writer,  quotes  only  part  of  the  truth,  not  the  whole  truth. 
Thnn  G.  8.  L.  quotas  1  Tim.  iL  6 :  '*  for  there  is  one  God,  and  one 
VKdiator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  placing 
the  emphasis  on  the  word  "  moa  Christ  Jesus."  Whereas  Si.  PaiQ 
in  the  same  epistle  no  less  than  six  times  emphatically  states  that 
Christ  is  Goa,  by  addressing  Him  as  follows,  *'  Christ  Jesus  cmr 
Lord."    The  aaoie  apostle,  writing  to  the  Romans,  ia  even  mow 
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eiplioit  and  definite  in  his  deoluration  that  Cluiat  is  divine,  for  he 
•ays  Christ "  is  orer  all,  Ghd  blessed  for  ever"  (ix.  5). 

Again,  C.  S.  L.  quotes  "  In  the  beginniag  GK>d  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  "  as  a  negative  to  the  claim  of  Godhead,  as  it  relates 
to  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  only  haffihe  truth.  In  the  same  chapter 
are  these  words :  **  God  said.  Let  tw  make  man  in  our  image."  If 
ve  compare  this  with  St.  John's  statement  that  "  the  Word  wai 
€k>d  *'  and  **  was  in  the  beginning  wUh  God ;  all  things  were  made 
by  Him  ;  and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made }" 
clearly  proyes  that  there  were  more  -than  one  person,  though  a 
unity,  in  the  work  of  creation.  And  we  maintain  in  conclusion 
that  that  person  ufUk  Grod  was  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  "  for  by 
Him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities  or  powers :  all  things  were  created  by  Him,  and 
for  Him  (Col.  i.  16).  And  this,  says  the  apostle,  "because  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell." 

Thus  have  we  trusted  no  creed,  neither  selected  any  doubtful 
passage  from  Holy  Writ,  bat  rather  the  opposite,  for  we  have  com- 
pared Scripture  with  Scripture.  Yet  our  verdict  is  entirely  different 
to  C.  S.  L.'s.  Who  has  erred?  For  the  "plain  and  palpable 
declarations  of  God  the  Father,"  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles 
assert  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Divine,  and  "  Lord  of  all." 

Gboboius  D.  E. 

neoativb  aeticle.— iii. 

"  In  media*  res,** — HosJlCE. 

8.  S.  seems  to  be  a  sincere  sectarian  and  a  strict  scripturalist, 
but  sectarian  sincerity  is  not  always  favourable  to  the  attainment 
of  the  truth ;  and  that  a  strict  holding  by  the  letter  of  Scripture  is 
not  always  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  the  wholesome  truth  of 
the  word  is  made  known  to  us  m  the  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  **  the 
letter  killeth."  The  narrowness  of  the  vision  of  Scripture  teaching 
to  which  S.  S.  has  attained  may  be  noted  at  once  on  reading  his 
paper.  But  perhaps  this  may  be  best  seen  by  our  obeying  the 
scriptural  injunction,  "  the  last  shall  be  first."  He  believes  that 
his  opponents  "  will  find  it  to  be  an  everlasting  task  to  extricate 
themselves  from  this  dilemma"— '"Jesus  Christ  is  either  God  or  a 
blasphemer."  We  do  not  think  this  dilemma  so  very  startling. 
We  nave  seen  it  put  even  in  a  stronger  form  as  a  trilemma ;  and  as 
it  is  brief,  besides  that  it  shows  one  way  out  of  S.  S.'s  inextricable 
maae,  we  shall  quote — "  Christ  (1)  either  deceived  mankind  by  con- 
scious frtfud ;  or  (2)  He  was  Himself  deluded  and  deceived ;  or  (3) 
He  was  divine.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  this  trilemma.  It  is 
inexorable  "  (CoUoquia  JPerioatetica,  p.  107).  Here  it  seema  there 
ie  a  way  of  escape  from  the  ademma  of  S.  S.  We  ma$  see  it  seems 
that  Jeaus  was  Himself  deluded  and  deceived.  But  may  we  not 
also  say  that  Jesus  Christ  has  been  misrepresented  and  maligned, 
ttot  by  die  Jews  only,  but  by  a  great  portion  of  modern  Christendom, 
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hy  the  AMertion'thftt  He  made  Himself,  ipoke  of  Himself  ai»  6od» 
when  Be  onlj  said,  *<  I  am  the  Soq  of  God  "  (John  x.  36)  I 

We  hare  shown.  Id  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  the  prince  and 
leader  of  the  arguments  o^  S.  S.  has  made  a  signal  failure ;  might  it 
not  be  possible  to  go  through  his  entire  host,  and  bring  them  to 
oonfunion  P  For  instance,  take  his  reference  to  John  i.  1, 14,  '*  The- 
Word  '*  is  God's  efficient  power.  He  spoke,  and  the  universe  was 
created  ;  He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  Assure^  this  creating 
Word  was  God,  without  whom  nothing  was  made.  This  Word  was 
made  flesh  in  the  human  race,  and  of  that  race  Jesus  was  one ;  so- 
that  He  dwelt  among  us  in  His  glory,  the  glory  at  of  the  ouly 
hegctten  of  the  Father ;  for  He  was  the  second  Adam,  in  whom  all 
are  made  alive.  T^e  only  begotten  of  the  Father  is  not  here  Christ, . 
Imt  Adam  at  his  creation,  with  the  glory  as  of  whom  Christ  appeared 
amoofc  men — the  glory  of  innocence,  purity,  truth,  peace,  and  love. 

It  is  a  great  pity  to  see  large  doctrinal  points  rested  on  texts 
which  are  giren  up  by  all  scholars  as  corrupt  or  mistranslated. 
Into  this  error  S.  8.  grieyously  falls  in  his  reference  to  Rom.  ix.  5 
and  1  John  t.  7  ;  the  latter  is  universally  given  up»  and  the  inter- 
pretation foisted  upon  the  former  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
"God  blessed  for  ever"  is  a  phrase  of  praise  uned  hy  Paul  to 
express  his  thankfulness  for  Jesus,  who  is  over  all,  or  above  all, 
superior  to  all  the  children  of  Israel,  because  He  visited  His  people 
and  brought  them  nigh  again  to  God  through  godliness. 

Is  S.  S.  quite  sore  that  in  Acts  xx.  28  his  meaning  is  the  only 
possible  one  P  did  not  God  make  *'  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  "  P  Is  not  all  blood,  then,. 
"  His  own  "  P  And  if  Jesu^  is  **  the  Son  of  God,'*  can  He  be  other 
than  God's  own  blood  P  As  regards  Heb.  i.  we  may  a>k  8.  S* 
if  the  express  of  a  being  is  that  being  himself.  If  so,  photOkcraphy 
has  mucn  to  answer  for.  But  in  this  chapter  we  should  observe- 
that  G«3d  spoke  by  His  Son ;  and  a  son  is  not  sorely  the  father's 
self,  however  like  he  may  be.  This  son  is  "  appointed  heir ; "  he 
is  not  the  possessor,  and  heirs  do  not  generally  appoint  themseWes. 
He  sits  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majest  v  on  high ;  that  is,  if 
S.  8.  is  right,  he  sits  at  his  own  right  hand.  This  said  Son,  who  is 
said  by  S.  S.  to  be  said  by  St.  Paul  to  be  God,  is  spoken  of  by  Paul 
as  "  beinff  made  so  much  belter  than  the  angels."  It  is  true  PhuI 
reprf*seats  God  as  saying.  *'  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever."  quoting  from  Psa.  xlv.  6,  where  the  word  translated  *'  God  " 
means  **  mighty  one,"  as  it  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  regarding 
Moses,  Exod.  vii.  1, — "  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh/' 
— a  use  of  the  word  this  of  which  Jesus  takes  advantage  for  His  ovrn 
defence,  Jjbn  x.33 — 36.  to  which  the  reader  may  turn,  and  he  will 
then  aee  that  the  word  God  has  been  applied  to  many  inferior 
beings,  n»  judges  in  Exod.  xxi.  6  and  xxii.  8. 

I>,  therefore,  9. 8.  is  content  to  make  Scripture  its  own  interpreter, 
he  mu«t  eonsent  to  this,  that  the  letter  of  Scripture,  though  seem* 
ingW  in  his  favour,  has  its  whole  spirit  tuzned  againat  him,  unless 
1871.  I 
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the  v^laims  a  mere  word-victory ;  but  even  then,  while  ft  maybe 
conceded  to  him  that  he  has  prored  from  the  lettar  of  Bcripttire 
that  JestLR  ChriHt  is  God,  he  must  take  it  with  ^il  ita  coiwequeiices, 
such  as  that  Moses,  Solomon,  and  the  judges  of  Israel  were  gods 
too.;  so  that  his  Trinity  will  expand  into  a  multipheity  as  great 
as  that  of  Brahm. 

But  suppoiiing  it  granted  that  this  ehapler  did  bear  out  the 
charactar  S.  €.  gives  it,  it  is  still  open  to  ns  to  inquire  whether 
Paul  or  Jesus  knew  best.  Now  Je«u8  said,  Why  calleiit  thou  Me 
good  P  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God ;  evidently  implyipg 
tkat  He  was  not  that  one  God,  a  saying  quite  in  aeoordnnce  with 
His  character  wlio  affirmed,  **  My  Father  is  greater  than  I."  The 
creeds  say  He  is  co-egnal  with  the  Father,  atid  they  of  course  are 
far  more  worthy  of  belief  than  Jesus  himself !  A  passage  on  page  19 
ought  really  :to  be  read  more  than  once  for  its  curious  reasoDing. 
"We  shall  quote  with  an  italic  or  two,  to  call  attention  to  the  points 
requiring  note.  "  Isa.  iz.  6  clearly  shows  that  iome  ehild,  who 
was  as  yet  to  be  bom,  would  be  the  '  Mighty  God ; '  and  we  believe 
that  the  prophecy  contained  in  ihis  and  the  following  verse  is  so 
discriminating,  distinct,  and  perspicuous,  and  so  fully  m  agreement 
with  the  rest  of  the  Scripture  testimony  coQceming  Jeaus  Christ, 
that  every  unprejudiced  mind  will  admit  that  it  refeTa  to  JTna. 
Therefore  Jesus  Ohrist  is  the  Mighty  God." 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  series  of  inconclusive  oonclasions : — 
(1)  *'  some  child  *'  is  by  force  of  the  belief  of  8.  S.  transformed  into 
"  the  Mighty  God/'  not  of  the  prophecy,  for  there  it  means  prince, 
judge,  or  some  such  powerful  office-bearer,  but  of  8.  S.'a  creed ; 
{I)  S.  S.  claims  by  implication  that  hii  is  an  "  unprejudiced,  mind,'' 
wnose  beliefs  l^ertffore  are  certainties,  which  contains  the  further 
assumption  that  all  the  beliefs  of  "  every  unprejudiced  mind  "  are 
certainties ;  (3)  **  we  believe,"  "  therefore,"  which  requires  fofr  proof 
all  that  8.  8.  belie?es  is  accurate  and  indisputable :  8.  8.  believes 
that  some  child  spoken  of  as  the  Mighty  God  is  Jeeua  Christ; 
therefore  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Mighty  God ! 

If  we  must,  as  8.  8.  says,  **  either  maintain  that  an  apostle  knew 
not  Christ's  real  character,  or  admit  that  Jesus  is  God,"  though  we 
do  not  see  the  necessity,  we  certainly  shall  think  ourself  saf^at  to 
admit  that  an  apostle  knew  not  Christ's  real  character.  Perhaps 
Judas  would  exemplify  the  fact ;  perhaps  even  the  i^postle  Peter 
would  plead  /i^ilty  to  such  an  ignorance  as  8.  8.  thinks  impKmaible. 
And  we  do  this  all  the  more  readilv  because  if  we  did  not  Inj  that 
possibility  to  the  charge  of  an  apostle^  we  should  require  to  enppose 
that  it  was  possible  lor  Jesus  Christ  not  to  know  His  own  rval 
character;  for  Jeeus  apeaks  of  Sis  Farther  as  "^e  only  true 
Gt>d "  (John  xvii.  8),  and  in  His  instruotions  to  Hia  diseiplea  to 
pray  He  taught  them  to  say  "  Our  Father,"  to  speak  of  Mim  aa 
One — "  Tky  kingdom  come,  f^  will  be  done,"  Ao.  Had  Hie  been 
God  in  the  sense  6. 6.  speaks  of,  could  He  have  said  "  Ify  km^om 
is  not  of  this  world/*  as  He  didf 
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S.  S.  u  fouid  relying  forihis  argament  a^aia  oa  a  mUtfaiiBlatioa 
of  1  Tim,  iii.  16,  where  the  word  *'  God  "  should  properly  be  wJku. 
Bat  periiaps  S.  S.  would  say,  aa  a  learued  Irish  divine  ooce  Bai<1» 
"  Wititmt  controversy  ^reat  is  the  myntery  of  godliness,^  as  St. 
Paul  affirms  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  and  it  must  be  a  liinch  greater  zayf*- 
tery  wUA  "  controversy"  The  words  *'  without  controversy  "really 
mean  undoubtedly,  hj  universal  conot^nt,  confessedly.;  but  thrj 
give  our  Irish  divine  an  opportunity  of  stating  how  Jitile  controh 
Ter&y  was  relished  in  the  Scriptures — as  he  interpreted  then.  1^0% 
a  little  was  the  same  divine  startled  «  hen  he  was  cold  that  Godhim- 
lelf  had  sanctioned  controversy,  as  He  had  recognised  *'  the  oontro^ 
Tersy  of  Zion  "  (Isa.  xxxiv.  8) ;  and  hnd  Qimself  a  controversy  with 
Hia  people  (Micah  ri.  2).  But  to  return  to  the  passage,  though  we 
igreed  with  8.  S.  that  "  God  "  was  *'  manifest  m  the  fleeh,"  that 
would  not  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  but  that  He  was  an  evi* 
dence  or  witness  of  God. 

Like  S.  S.,  '*  our  quiver  is  not  yet  exhausted ;"  btR;  we  begin  to 
feel  some  sympathy  for  our  readers,  if  we  should  chance  to  find  anv. 
We  humblj'  iiope  that  any  who  do  rraJ  will  uot  blame  us  entirely 
for  the  duLness  inflicted  on  them.  Taou^h  sorely  tempted  I  will 
<H  qaote  Pope, "  the  antichrist  of  wit."  Keed  1  ask  if  this  ques- 
ti(m  would  ever  have  been  proposed  for  discussion  had  it  been 
xhaitted  thsl  a  Tiinily  existed  in  the  Godhoad  P  Then  why  do«s 
^-  S.  postulate  as  a  Scripture  doctrine  ihe  Tviniby  P  He  might 
>i  well  set-to  pro>ve  the  Trinity  by  saying  names  «k  ^tiie  signs  of 
^<«a;  ideas  ore  the  results  of  impressions  made  en  the  vund  by 
objects.  Now  many  names  acknowledge  and  bear  testiiDcny  to  ihb 
«ittence  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  Trinity  Square,  Dablin ;  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  Trinity  Church  almost  everywhere.  Gould 
ill  tbeae  signs  of  and  allusions  to  the  Trmity  originate  without  any 
reality  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  to  which  they  rdferP  We 
^y  iIlaBtrate  this  thuit  :~an  English  village  is  called  a  hamlet; 
^  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere  is  "  Hamlet  ;*'  it  refers  to  a  prince  of 
Beomark,  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  every  hamlet  in  £ng- 
^d  bears  witness  at  once  to  the  popuUrity  uf  Hamlet  but  also  to 
^real  existence  of  Hamlet  the  roy^l  D  me,  who  ought  to  hafe 
«<eii  aoverei^n  of  the  Danes. 

Let  me  ask,  in  farther  proseoution  o^  our  theme,  if  it  is  not  a  reiy 
■Btpioiens  thing  when  ihe  advocates  of  a  theory  find  thsnuelvei 
AQipelkd  to  nake  uae  of  a  "'form  of  er  re^sion  whieh  '*  ie  never 
M  irith  in  the  Bible/'  To  saoh  a  distrfs-uw  -and  anspicbos  oon- 
jotioQ  S.  S.  is  vedueed  confessedly  (p  ^l).  Sorely  the  Toca- 
">l*ry  of  intpivation — ^that  is,  ihe  verv  iaii;4tt'4ge  of  Deity — ought 
to  huvesbeen  sufficient 'to  express  "  the  mt  Mtery  of  godliness,  God 
tttnifest  mthe  flesh."  But  we  find  that  r'  ot  so.  The  doctrine 
^f  the  Trinity  introdnees  ns  to  langiiai^e  which  is  superior  in  it-* 
•^pretnvcnwsto'that  in  which  God  saw  >)1  to  reveal  the  whole  truth 
necesiary  to  salvation.  Being  a  bdliever  in  the  inBuite  wisdom  of 
^,1  cannot  accept  a  doctrine  which  is  n>t  plainly  rcrealedin  the 
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word  of  God,  in  the  lanffoage  of  Gt>d ;  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that 
"  there  is  soffioient  eyideDce  in  Scripture  to  warrant  belief  in  the 
Godhead  of  Christ."  I  am  not,  however,  a  doubter  of  the  inspira- 
tion ot  Scripture ;  nor  the  diyineness — not  divinity— of  the  character 
of  Jesus.  I  am,  besides,  really  a  lover  of  sincere  belief  and  earnest 
gospel  faith.  On  this  account  I  greatly  regret  that  the  exigencies 
of  controversy  have  led  me  to  write  what  may  to  some  appt- ar  an 
attack  on  S.  D.  I  have  really  no  personal  aim  in  the  matter.  I  onlj 
know  8.  S.  as  a  frequent  and  able  contributor  to  this  Magazine. 
I  war  not  against  him,  but  his  opinion.  I.  A. 


Skakbpxbb  AJfD  THB  BiBLX.— *<Poets  are  deeply  indebted  to  Scripture. 
As  a  literary  stimulos  it  is  invaluable.  Were  it  possible  to  remove  from 
their  works  the  passages  supplied  by  Holy  Writ,  we  should  find  many  "ugly 
blanks.  More  void  spares  would  present  themselves  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  greatest  of  all  bards  illustrates  this.  Shakspere  owes  mucn 
to  the  saored  oracles.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  considerable  number  of 
parallel  passages  in  his  writings  and  the  Book.  The  famous  words  'All  tbe 
world's  a  stage'  reminds  us  of  the  apostles'  language:  *We  are  made  a 
spectacle  to  men  and  angels;*  'the  fashion  (that  is,  the  scenery)  of  tbe 
world  passeth  away.'  The  magnificent  eulogy  of  that  '  meroy '  which  *  is 
not  strained,'  but '  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes^'  reminds  us 
of  the  promise,  *  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  merey ;'  and 
the  declaration,  *It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  jdamlet's 
recoil  from  suicide^  because  of  that '  something  after  death,'  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  *  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  tbe 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  '  Measure  for  measure '  is  based  on  the  Sariour^s 
words,  *  With  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.' " 
-^The  Appeal, 

*'BiBLi." — We  have  been  asked  how  early  tbe  word  Sihle  occurs  in 
English,  and  whether  it  then  meant  the  whole  book  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  it  does  now.  We  have  not  come  across  the  word  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  the  first  instance  we  know  in  early  English  is  that  referred  to 
by  Herbert  Coleridge  in  his  Glossarial  Index,  '  Hail  aeint  dominik  with  ji 
lang  staiFe  .  .  .  you  barist  a  bok  on  yi  back ;  io  wen  hit  is  a  6iifo.' 
This  passage  occurs  in  the  fourth  standard  of  (he  curious  Satire  on  the 
Monks  and  People  of  Eildare,  contained  in  the  Harleian  Mti.  913,  p.  7^ 
and  printed  in  'BeUquie  Antiquas,'  vol.  ii.,  174,  and  the  Philological 
Society's  'Early  SngUi»h  Poems,'  p.  153.  The  date  of  the  MS.  is  at  out 
1260  A.D.,  and  the  Bible  referred  to  is  evidently  one  of  the  big  MSS.  of 
both  Testaments  well  known  to  Michael  of  Kildare.  But  the  word  is 
seldom  used  in  early  Engl  sh — '  holy  writ,'  '  the  writ,'  the  name  of  Xh» 
prophet  or  apostle  cited  being  given  instead.  ^Ifrio  uses  ^ee<^thiiy«  for 
Testament:  *seo  Ealde  GecyMn^s,'  the  Old  Testament  (Homilies  ii.  70)» 
•on  thBBre  lliwan  Gtocy/Anynse,'  in  the  New  Tcstanent  (/4.  899.) -^ 
^AthtnauM, 
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"^olxtm. 


OUGHT  WAB  OBGANTZATION  TO  GET  THE  CHUP 
^  ATTENTION  OP  OUE  NEXT  PAELIAMENTP 

AVFIBICATIYB  ABTIOIiS. — ^I. 

Abut  organization  is  the  qaestion  of  the  day.  ''  The  inexorable 
logic  of  facts  "  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  make  warfare  effectiTe.  If  we  cannot  attain  a  solution  of  this 
problem  by  legislative  wisdom,  we  shall  most  likely  require  to  learn 
it  by  dire  practice.  When  one's  neighbour's  house  is  burning  it 
beho?6«  us  to  take  care  lest  the  fire  spread.  The  German  doctrine 
of  force,  which  for  long  has  been  loosed  on  as  a  whim  of  Oarlyle, 
it^,  in  the  legislative  world,  got  into  something  the  same  promi- 
D^ce  as  among  scientiGc  men  the  doctrines  of  force  have  got ;  and 
apQ  cannot  but  ask  regarding  it  Lord  Lytton's  pertinent  question, 
"Whatcanwedo  withit?" 

I      An  army  is  only  valuable  if  efficient,  and  only  efficient  when 
tboronghly  equipped,  properly  trained,  well  officered,  and  under 
BQcb  control  as  to  make  it  work  the  will  of  those  who  maintain  it, 
sod  to  crash  and  destroy  all  opposition  ofiVred  to  its  doing  so.  The 
^thodic  study  of  the  science  of  success  in  atrateg^'ticB  and  in 
itm^gles  is  the  business  of  those  who  control  the  incorporated 
force  of  a  nation.     To  knit  into  compact  cohesiveness  and  link  to- 
gether into  a  continuous  and  uninterrnpted  system  the  whole 
^eme  of  soldierly  defence,  from  the  issue  of  the  supreme  com- 
^d  of  the  sovereign  to  the  execution  of  the  meanest  act  by  the 
soldier,  are  requisites  of  war. 
An  army  must  be  able  to  pursue  the  aim  given  to  it  'with  the  an- 
Bteiiating  persistency  and  me  inevitable  progress  of  a  necessity. 
it  most  be  as  perfect  in  its  aim  and  as  inexorable  in  its  accomplish- 
iBent  of  it  as  fate.     It  is  the  concentrated  passion  and  will  of  a 

I    P^ple  embodied,  though  latent  and  inflexible,  though  only  let  slip 


to  awe  others,  and  to  possess  conndence  in  itself;  numerous  enough 
U)  be  detailed  wheresoever  need  is  felt  for  its  efforts,  and  yet  so 
drilled  as  to  operate  with  decision  and  valour  what  is  given  it  to 
Qo,  u  a  port  of  a  collective  whole,  on  the  efficiency  of  each  part  of 
^aich  Uie  effectiveness  of  the  whole  depends  ;  and  yet  it  must  be 
^^Mrative  in  its  power,  and  have  arrangements  for  recuperation. 
^tmnst  be  will-Iess  in  its  wiUmgness,  each  individual  abjuring 
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feeUng,  thougbt,  inquiry,  and  reason,  untier  the  all-important  in- 
stinot  of  obedience,  and  in  the  genuine  faiih  that  generals  inspire. 
How  to  haTe  such  an  army  at  all  times  in  trim  for  action  and  ser- 
Tioe  haa,  as  we  haye  said,  become  the  question  of  the  day»  and  there- 
fore war  organization  requires  the  chief  attention  of  Parliament  so 
•oon  as  it  shall  meet. 

One  great  and  all-absorbing  question  has  been  brought  with  great 
prominence' before  the  mindsof  all  men  bj^tfae  fierce  European  con- 
test which  took  die  nations  by  surprise, — In  whstway  may  an  army 
or  the  most  e£fectiye  sort  be  maintained  in  our  present  state  of 
civilisation  P  This  question  we  cannot  really  afford  to  shut  our  eyes 
to.  Its  consi<ieration  is  imperative.  All  that  men  hold  dear  is 
perilled  on  the  reply  to  it.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
IK  hole  topic  will  be  laid  for  consideration  before  the  Parliament  by 
the  Queen.  It  would  be  a  base  thing  to  attempt  to  ignore  it,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  postpone  the  deliberationB  requisite  concerning 
it  to  any  other  subject  whatever.  Security  is  the  trae  essential  in 
nattional  egastence,  and  all  reforms  are  valueless  unless  there  is  pre- 
caution taken  against  the  overthrow  of  the  State  and  its  concerns. 
How  auddenly  states  may  topple  and  war  may  open  upon  men.  we 
have  seen  in  this  year  of  terrible  disaster.  We  must  secure  such  an 
organization  of  our  army  and  navy  as  shall  make  them  invincible  as 
defensive  forces,  formidable  as  offensive  ones,  if  put  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  active  measures  for  checking  the  ag^re^sive  proclivities  of 
sobemiug.  political  reconstructors  of  the  map  of  Europe. 

Among  the  subjects  of  discussion  that  must  arise  there  stand 
foremost  in  importance,  Shall  we  adopt  the  Prussian  form  of  en- 
forced military  service?  Shall  we  confiscate  to  the  State  for  a 
stated  number  of  years  the  life  and  labour  of  each  citizen,  and 
compel  into  the  field  of  strife  every  grade  of  citizen,  whatever  his  rank 
and  station^  whatever  his  worth  or  his  responsibilitiea ;  or  shall  we 
continue  our  system  of  recruiting,  of  enlistment,  and  of  paid  pro- 
fessional soldiery  P  Shall  we  organize  our  forces  now  on  the  old  plan 
ot  taking 'Unskilled  labour  and  training  it  into  effectiveness  at  va^t 
expense,  or  shall  we  compel  the  attainment  by  each,  of  the  requisite 
skiU  and  drill  of  a  soldier  in  addition  to  his  training  as  a  member 
itf  the  social  community  P  Shall  we  substitute  civic  for  profes- 
sional armies  P 

This  ii  a  grave  question  in  itself,  raising  the  debate  on  standing 
armies,  and*  the  maintenance  of  the  costly  and  demoralizing  re^i- 
menta  of  rascals  which  so  many  of  our  soldiers  prove  themselves  to 
hi*  in  the  various  towns  where  they  are  established ;  or  the  spread- 
ing of  the  imukoralities  of  war  an>ong  all  the  citizens,  and  making 
them  all  conversant  with  camp  life,  habits,  and  usages,  with  the 
barbarities  and  social  savagery  of  war.  Shall  we  buy  or  be  sol- 
diers, and  shall  war  alone  be  that  in  which  division  of  labour  is 
considered  unadvisable  or  impracticable  P 

This  is  a  topic  on  which  party  strife  is  sure  to  run  high ;  the 
Conserratiyes  have  already,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  through 
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tha  Toioe  of  Earl  Derby,  shown  themselTes  hostile  to  oitisen  anniM ; 
iDd  while  the  Liberals  do  nor  seem  to  hare  deeided.oo  any  definite 
policy,  itris*bDo>wqi>that  the  more  adrttoeed  Liberals  hare  ]0a^  agi- 
tated for  the  sbditioaof  fltandingp  armies^  asMl  thcr  af<gfegatson  of 
tbe  eitiaens'  iste  arniea  of  deftnce.  Qor  pfoeeiut  ▼olmteeir  syston* 
iiasort  of  com  promise  between' the  sjrstem,  being  in  &  great  ouft* 
Hire  oitiBeii  soldiery  nnder  ooBsevvatiTV  oentreL  Alxeaidy»  h4>w- 
sfsr,  tbe  ^etem  galls,  ie  felt  to  want  pennaaMncy*  and  to  be  defeiv 
tire  in  the  prime  element  of  disciplined  impaasirity  which  oan  be 
iuistMl'  on  when  dealing  either  wiw  leeraitB  or  ceoscnpts.  Military 
■en  deelaneit  to  be  an  impoaiag  sham>  and  they  insist  that  the 
ihsm  shall  eeaae,  and  a  real  army  be  created.  The  militia  is  almost 
eqnaltyrotecl  an  expensive  organization  of  rascaldom,  whicU  neither 
fear  nor  ]ore  oan  bring  into  serviceability,  and  which  would  be  sure 
to  fail  iAthe  hotorof  need.  Our  aimy  proper  is  oaily  able  to  gain 
ncmits  from  the  semi-criminal  classes,  unless  in  periods  of  inaoi- 
trial  distvesa ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  trade  reyiTes*  aisoontent  super- 
vMes.  Each  tmneh  of  the  ssr^oe  grumbles  and  is  grambled  at, 
i&d  therefore  war  organiaation  is  an  essential  question  for  our 
Bvliament  to  consider. 

AnothM*  sftions  defeot,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  our  war  foroee,  ia-- 
dirision  of  oontrol  and  of  authority,  and  a  want  of  central  bead- 
flkip.  Army  and  nairy  have  different  superiors,  and  it  is  sometimes 
diffiooltf  to  seeure  their  oo*opwation.  Then  the  commissariat  de- 
partmente  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  forces,  and 
tliere  is.  here,  too,  a  poseibility  of  lapse  of  co-operative  union. 
There  is  even  complaint  of  an  autocratic  irresponsibility  in  the  head 
eommander  of  the  war  forces  which  impedes  ministerial  determiua* 
tiooB,  and  makes  administration  difficult.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tluu  all  the  powers  of  war  ought  to  be  moveable  by  one  wiU,  to  one 
nd,  when  the  end  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  people,  and  that  all 
tluit  is  to  be  done  should  be  done  as  if  by  one  man,  so  that  the  con- 
centration of  every  energy  of  war  might  be  possible,  and  there 
ihould  be  no  opening  for  tbe  shirking  or  evading  of  due  rosponsi- 
kility.  A  knitting  together  of  this  ravelled  skein  of  powers  and 
eounter-powers  is  requisite,  and  must  form  a  matter  for  early  con- 
nderation.  While  headb  of  departments  are  debating  on  the  mea- 
•nre which  maybe  taken,  the  hourof  safbty  may  pass,  and  all  after 
labours  may  be  ntdlified.  The  disorganization  felt  in  oar  previous 
vsr  ought  to  teach  us  now  the  need  of  reorganization,  and  this  can 
only  be  effieien^y  put  right  by  the  attention  of  Parliameoit  being. 
^otedtoitb 

That  one  dbminant  head,  iwsponaible  to  Parliament,  should  hold 
is  his  own  hands  the  united  leashes  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
eivie  sad  warlihe  foEDes- which  ane  osipable  of  bein^  worked  together 
to  the  SQoeessful  issue  of  a  soooessud  war  is  qnite  indispensable, 
Vkd  we  doubt  if  the  antocrac^  of  the  Horse  Guards  is  likely,  to  be 
mach  kmger  fioWatod  by  Earliament.  Parliament,  in  fact,  is  highly 
likely  to  inaiat  that»  when  it  detanniaes  to-— 
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'*  Orj  bftToo,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war/* 

one  leash- master,  ander  its  control,  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
simultaneous  mansf^ement  of  army  and  BATjt,  commissariat  aad 
stores,  surgery  and  medicine,  post  offioe  and  telegraph,  pay  and 
place,  on  whom  will  be  laid  the  duty  of  success. 

'The  position  of  France,  the  successes  of  Prussia,  the  projects  of 
Biiftsia,  the  complications  at  Borne,  the  fresh  relations  necessary 
with  Spain,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the  claims  of  the  colonies  of 
the  empire,  and  the  difficulties  with  America,  call  loudly  for  a  re* 
consideration  of  our  organisations  in  regard  to  war.  Diplomacy  is 
never  so  succeflstul  as  when  intelligence  and  justice  are  accom- 
panied by  power.  If  Parliament  proposes  to  secure  and  maintain 
peace  and  prosperity,  it  must  so  legislate  as  to  place  the  entire  force 
of  the  empire  in  a  properly  efficient  state,  and  then  act  wisely  with 
a  sense  o(  power. 

Besides  all  this  there  is  the  party  of  peace  to  be  considered. 
War  interferes  with  commerce,  interrupts  trade,  spreads  amone  the 
pf>pulation  great  want  and  woe.  Looking  at  this  one  side  of  the 
question,  many  of  the  sanguine  spirits  of  the  age  advocate  the 
principles  of  non-intervention  and  the  abolition  of  war.  They 
think  that  we  should  look  on  at  the  fights  of  Europe  as  the  spec- 
tators in  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  let  them,  if  they  choose,  fight  oa 
in  intemecme  strife,  without  hindrance  or  interference  of  ours. 
They  cry  out  non-aggression,  and  they  think  no  cause  so  vital  to 
humanity  can  arise  as  to  justify  the  terrible  disasters  of  war,  except 
that  of  actual  invasion,  to  which  they  do  not  look  forward  with 
much  apprehension,  if  we— 

"  Let  not  rights 
Be  wrested  from  us  to  oar  own  reproaoh, 
But  granted.'* 

They  affirm  that  the  principles  of  justice  are  firmer  than  those  of 
selBshness,  and  that  if  we  truly  and  duly  seek  to  do  right  and  jos- 
tice  before  and  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  there  can  be  nought 
to  fear.    In  this  belief  they— 

"Pray 

That  all  mankind  may  make  one  brotherhood. 
And  love  and  serve  each  other ;  that  all  wars 
And  fends  die  out  of  nations." 

But  these  are  opposed  by  men  who  believe  that  there  are  horrors 
ji^reater  than  those  of  warfare,  and  that  a  slow  degeneracy  into  self- 
ishness would  be  far  worse  for  man  than  any  onset  of  battle. 

They  Ho  not  wish  our  rulers  to  be  rash  in  their  onrush  into 
tented  fields.  They  think  the  advice  which  Shakspere  puts  into  the 
month  of  Polonius  is  good,  sound,  and  Eni^lish  to  the  core :— "  Be- 
ware of  entrance  to  a  qnarrel ;  but,  beincr  in,  bear't,  that  the  opposer 
may  be  'ware  of  thee.  Thev  know  that  the  free  and  fearless  du* 
cushion  of  events  and  circumstances,  politios  and  policies,  cannot 
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be  canned  on  bj  Parliaraent  and  by  the  preas  withoat  ezaaperatioa 
and  ezeitementv  tending  to  war ;  that  our  commeroial  relauoua  cannot 
eiiend  to  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  withoat  riak  of  miiiander- 
Btandinga ;  and  that  nations  are  not  able  to  oo-exist  with  different 
polides  and  principles  without  a  liability  to  OTerstrain  in  their  rela- 
tion!, and  a  resistless  rapture  as  the  consequence. 

We  hare  the  political  economists  and  the  purchase  sjstem  to 
settle  about.  Service  or  purchase,  whicb  shall  win  the  day  P  Are 
eaptainciee  and  colonelcie*  to  be  investments  of  cash  or  courage P 
Are  we  to  haTo  promotion  by  merit  or  money  P  From  what  we  hare 
Mid  about  the  aebates  possible  in  the  present  time,  and  matters 
wfaioh  are  being  forced  upon  our  immediate  attention,  we  seem  to 
huve  no  alternative  before  us  but  to  give  the  chief  attention  in 
P^liament  to  our  war  organisation,  set  our  house  in  order,  being 
far  "  defence,  not  defiance,"  nunquam  non  paraUu. 

"  Ate  Ebadt." 


NBOATIYX  ABTIOLB.— I. 

Ir  there  was  a  party  in  the  days  of  old,  as  we  are  told,  who  cried 
*'  Peace !  peace !  when  there  was  no  peace,"  there  is  in  these  modem 
diyi  a  pretty  large  party  who  are  ever  ready  to  cry  War !  war ! 
when  there  is  no  war,  and  no  great  need  for  exciting  rumours  of 
▼ir,  except  the  serving  of  perdona),  special,  or  party  purposes. 
During  a  great  part  of  a  year  this  party  has  been  very  busy  with 
tiie  cry.  Be  road  v !  arm  I  arm  ! 

This  is  not  only  an  evil  but  an  ominous  cry ;  a  cry  which  meana 
^itation  of  the  war  spirit,  stirring  up  of  hate  and  strife ;  suspicious 
tad  irritating  observations,  a  carping  criticism  of  the  doings  and 
conditions  of  other  nations ;  heavy  taxation  spent  on  useless  stores, 
Uid  much  disquiet  in  trade  and  distrust  among  neighbours.  It  is 
in  nnwise  cry ,  for  everybody  knonrs  that  preparation  for  6ghting 
seldom  stops  till  quarrels  have  arisen — either  through  the  indispo- 
sition of  some  other  power  to  see  these  armaments  going  on  in 
threatening  and  increasing  array,  compelling  them  too  to  make 
similar  expensive  arrangements;  or  through  the  idea  that  these 
tkiDgB  being  ready,  it  is  as  well  to  use  them,  and  to  engage  in  a  war 
which  shali  give  the  opportunity  of  showing  our  capacitv  f<>r  keeping 
ov  hand  in  action  to  the  coniiternation  of  our  compears.  It  is 
neither  wise  nor  safe  to  be  led  into  temptation,  and  it  is  fool-hardy 
to  rush  rashly  into  it. 

To  make  it  the  chief  object  of  the  attention  of  Piirliament  to 
extend,  revise,  reform,  and  re-arrange  our  war  organisation  would 
be  unwise,  because, — 

1.  War  ought  to  be  the  dernier  reesort,  the  uUimatutn  of  nation^ 
&ot  their  chief  eoncem.  To  make  it  so  is  to  subvert  society,  as  the 
pVMent  Continental  war  too  plainly  shows. 

^'  Oar  Qovemment  baa  been  chosen  for  its  abhorrence  to  war. 
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aad  is  specially  p1edge<;2  to  minimize  war  eKpenditare,  to  maintain 
national  neirtraiiiy  and  non^interventioii,  ana  to  reform  the  abosef 
of  former  warGrovemnients,  by  setting  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
on  a  snre  basis. 

8.  We  are  more  concerned  fbr  the  OTganiaatioa  of  peace  than  of 
war. 

4.  War  is  an  evil  so  vast  and  so  complicated  that  no  pariiaraent 
is  justified  in  making  war,  or,  by  expending  its  main  oonaideration 
on  war,  in  provoking  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  Sorope. 

5.  War  is  costly,  and  onght  to  be  kept  on  low  regimen.  It  is 
apt  to  flare  into  destructiveness  just  becanse  it  has  the  oppovtnnity. 

6.  While  the  errors,  terrors,  and  horrors  of  war  an  highly  to  be 
deprecated,  its  after  fraits  nre  scarcely  lees  dreadful  than  ita  (right- 
ful train  of  suffering,  ruin,  death,  widowhood*  and  orphanage.  It 
extends  burdens  which  impede  progrens,  and  keeps  the  freedom  of 
men  and  of  industry  heavily  bound  and  fettered.  This  may  be 
shown  by  quotation  of  the  following  statement  of  what  war 
costs : — 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Beform  Union,  at  Manchester, 
Mr.  William  Stokes  presented  the  following  suggeetive  table,  showing  that 
the  industrj,  trade,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  are  more  shackled 
and  burdened  b  j  needless  taxation  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

VATIOVAL     AMOUKT 
DEBT.     PKR  HBAO. 

£             £  :  d. 

Bruniwick 1,707,707....  5  10  * 

Bftv«Ha    S9.6MJM7 S   :i  9 

Baden QJU6.7S8....  6    9  A 

Atutria 208,995.064....  7    5  3 

Denmark 14^8,405. ...  8  18  9 

Italy 911,A0a;B9e....  Ir   8    9 

Ponuaal 42,900,472....  9  17  4 

Spain   183,927,471....  10    4  • 

Oraaee 14.OSO.000.... IS  19  S 

Franofl 5M.6N0.057....U  18  9 

Hamburgh 4,222.897. . .  .16  19  5 

Ct.ited  Statac  ....  5793'H>;S9I ...  .18  18  9 

Holland 81 ,790,799. ..  .21  17  10 

Oraat  Britain ....  797,031,650. . .  .26  10  0 


NATIONAL     AMOUITT 
DBBT.     PKHBBAO. 

£  £  a.  d. 

DoealUesM......  228,916.. ..0    9    4 

Swedeo 4,114,880....!    0    0 

Norway 1.864.157....)     1  10 

Chili,  8.  AmeriM..  2,933,405.. . .  1  15    0 

PruBHia  (180^)  ....  42,12J,064 ....  1  15    8 

Turkey  69,142,970....  1  10    1 

01d«nbur9h 62 1,586 ...  .2    1    % 

Xlectorml  Heue  ..  1.M5,892....2    9    6 

Brazil    30,762,289. ..  .3    1    3 

Haaorar    6. 423,9^6.... 3    3    6 

BQMia   274/;44,773....3  14    1 

"mirteinbarg    ....  7  033.911.... 3  19    6 

Baxony 9.i«I2.049....4    4  10 

Balfiiuoi 25.070,021.... 5    0    7 

Of  all  forces,  war  force  is  the  yvlgareat  and  moat  miaohievoot* 
It  is  bully  ism  organized.  Now  we  do  not  want  the  okief  aotion  of 
a  British  Parliament  to  be  engaged  on  the  perfeotioa  of  bmtiili 
inatruments  of  pain,  wretehedness,  woe,  and  death ;  a  bo^e  arti- 
ficial monster  worse  than  the  flying  dragon  of  early' romanee^sB 
incorporated  physieal  plagne  and  moral  peetilenee.  To  apend  the 
time  of  a  great  political  assembly  of  a  great  profoMedly  Chz»ti>A 
nation  in  war  organization  would*  surely  be  a  orim*  of  a  most 
heinous  nature  against  the  very  first  prinoiplea  of  atstasmansbip 
and  government.  The  chief  end  of  statecraft  ia  not  to  oairy  on 
war,  buc  to  punne  peace  and  prosperity.  The  most!  aedidow  ei^' 
deavours  of  our*  Parliament  afaoula  be  devoted  to<  ^e  renimAg** 
ment  and  perfecting  of  the  prineiplea  of  diplomaay  and  of  inte^ 
national  relations ;  the  promotion  of  human  haippineaa-  throvghoot 
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the  earth  as  for  an  possible,  Imt  especnaUy  the  imprcrrement  of  all 
home  interests.  There  is  no  likelihood  at  all  of  our  being  ioTolred 
in  war  if  we  do  justly,  and  abstain  from  intermeddling  ana  proTOca- 
tion.  Few  provocations  are  more  galling  than  boasting  and  great 
innamentSy  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  securing  ultimate  defeat 
than  keeping  up  such  a  war  expenditure  as  cripples  industry,  and 
renders  it  impossible,  when  the  hour  of  danger  comes,  to  gain  a 
taxation  capable  of  bearing  the  additional  strain  of  sctual  war. 

We  have  adopted  as  our  motto  in  regard  to  warfare,  "  Defence, 
not  defiance."  To  devote  all  the  energies  of  our  Legislature,  or 
eren  the  chief  part  of  them,  to  the  organization  of  our  army  and 
nsTy,  would  be  m  reality  to  enter  into  actions  which  could  only  be 
eonstrued  into  defiance,  or  misconstrued  into  fear.  Our  best  de- 
fences are  justice  and  reason,  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  by 
reluctance  to  enter  into  war  proving  that  we  seek  to  follow  righte- 
ousness and  peace.  Those  who  indulge  in  vapouring  ami  cries  for 
preparation  for  whatever  may  befall,  are  not  only  the  enemies  of 
their  own  country,  but  the  enemies  of  the  world ;  and  those  espe> 
eially  who,  for  professional  purposes,  excite  the  angry  passions  of 
men  to  the  point  of  profuse  ana  rash  expenditure  are  not  honour* 
ible  men,  but  traitors  to  their  Queen  and  country,  the  Government, 
snd  the  progress  and  order  of  the  world.  They  are  the  adders* of 
eiTilization,  not  the  harbingers  of  Christianization.  Our  Paflia- 
ment  will  be  wise  if  they  stop  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  these 
»d?isers,  "  charm  they  never  so  wisely."  Let  a  fair  measure  of 
ftttention  be  given  to  the  protective  agencies  reouisite  for  defence, 
hat  let  there  be  no  attempt  yielded  to,  which  seeks  to  entice  to  the 
rtuing  of  a  force  equal  to  aggressive  purposes.  The  cost  in  life, 
limb,  prosperity,  social  happiness,  makes  militaiy  glory  tf  dear- 
bought  bauble,  even  when  won  at  the  cheapest. 

1  am  quite  of  opinion  that  war  organization  ought  not  to  engage 
the  chief  attention  of  our  next  parliamentary  session.  Our  I^ar- 
liAment  ought  to  make  for  the  ways  that  make  for  peace.  The 
main  e£fortB  of  our  Parliament  should  be  devoted  to  bringing  about 
a  right  understanding  among  the  neighbouring  nations  regarding 
the  proper  purposes  of  life.  Their  aim  shomd  be  to  determine 
upon  fixed  principles  of  government  such  as  would  secure  the  con- 
ctirrence  of  the  nations,  and  by  the  reform  of  oar  diplomacy  put 
an  end  to  that  8elfi«h  desire  for  overreaching  our  neighbours, 
^hich  has  made  diplomacy  almost  synonymous  with  duplicity.  It 
it  more  than  time  that  the  nations  should  imitate  Othello,  but  with 
»  willing  spirit,  in  saying, — 

*'  Fareweil  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  Bhrill  tramp, 
The  epirit-etirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  rojal  bamier,  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  ciroomstance  of  glorious  war ; 
And  O,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
FaraweUI  '* 
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^  War  does  nofc  convinoe,  and  qaefttions  whlcli  arise  between  na- 
tions are  never  really  settled  by  vrar,  but  are  only  held  in  reientU, 
nntil  the  force  of  the  vaDquished  gives  him  likelibood  of  reversing 
the  decision  in  the  previous  c  mtest.  War  is  the  most  costly  of  all 
modes  of  setiliDg  disputes,  and  the  least  satisfactory. 

We  entirely  and  utterly  condemn  an  agitation  in  behalf  of  war. 
This  agitation  bodes  no  good  to  civilization,  no  benefit  to  man.  War 
is  the  scourge  of  society — it  concentrates  in  itself  more  evils  than 
all  the  ten  plagues  of  E^ypt  combined,  and  it  brings  the  chief  of  its 
woes  on  the  poor,  the  classes  who  labour  and  toil  in  the  peaceful 
erafts  of  life.  We  ought  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  fear;  but  we  should  strive  ourselves  to  be  scruDuloisl^r  and 
resolutely  just,  and  insist  on  our  rulers  being  so  in  all  matters  of 
public  coQcemment.  Neither  oug)it  we  to  be  silly  enough  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  lashed  into  fury  by  the  harangues  and  instigations 
of  those  who  have  the  chief  personal  interest  in  national  embroil- 
ments. Still  less  should  we  give  way  to  the  coward's  great  sin,  and 
sign  bravado  and  boasting,  petulance  and  arrogance.  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  said  to  be  sufficient.  Let  us  hope  that  wise  words  may 
be  spoken  by  many.  Perhaps  one  or  two  may  not  be  amiss  here  as 
words  of  warning. 

I.  Beware  of  the  professional  interest. 

It  is  usual,  in  almost  all  things  except  those  which  belong  to  the 
military  profession,  to  be  suspicious  of  any  proposals  which  emanate 
from  those  who  have  a  direct  and  special  interest  iu  the  adoption 
of  the  proposal.  What,  for  instance,  would  we  say  of  the  medical 
profession  if  it  were  to  keep  up  an  incessant  turmoil  in  social 
life  about  the  need  of  being  constantly  prepared  with  a  full  set  of 
prepared  hospitals,  well  stocked  "  with  all  appliances  and  means  to 
ooot,"  for  the  immediate  and  imminent  dangers  and  risks  involved 
in  all  manner  of  diseases  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  invasions  from  which  we  might  at  any  time  be  liable ;  to 
keep  a  welUpHid,  thorout^hly  organized,  well -instructed,  and  much- 
hououred  staff  nf  official  operators,  dispensers,  consulting  physi- 
cians, and  a  large  rank  ana  file  of  practitioners,  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  make  believe  that  an  invasion  of  several  disenses  had 
come,  and  who  should  drill  themselves  constantly,  and  be  drilled  to 
go  throuiih  the  manceuvres  which  would  be  requisite  when  these 
diseases  did— if  ever  they  wc^uld — arrive ;  to  pay  those  who  thus 
held  aloof  from  us  these  diseases  dire  and  horrors  inexplicable 
against  which  they  formed  a  prepared  phalanx,  and  to  engnge  in  a 
regular  retiewal  of  all  our  surgical  instruments  and  hospital 
arrangements,  without  regard  to  co^ts,  whenever  a  new  theory  of 
any  of  these  diseases  appeared,  or  any  hypothetical  danger  of  in- 
fection, contagions  or  what  not,  was  or  could  be  anyhow  originated. 
We  should  certainly  think  they  wisheH  to  c»rve  their  own  ease,  and 
pay  out  of  the  hard-won  earnings  of  the  large  cla^s  of  fools  who 
believed  them,  and  who  became  the  victims  of  their  agitation. 

What  is  this  else  than  professional  agitators  of  the  military 
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dcssefl  ask  ns  to  doP — to  exhaust  the  ener^^ies  of  the  country  by  a 
eonstant  draught  on  them  for  a  war  establishment,  such  that,  should 
war  break  out,  *•  the  reserve  force  "  of  the  sinews  of  war— money- 
is  exhausted  and  orerdrained.  Military  advisers,  when  they  pro- 
pose methods  of  military  a^zgrandisement,  and  project  an  increased 
expenditure  upon  military  men  and  their  pet  purposes,  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  same  suspicion  as  we  look  on  interested 
parties  who  give  advice  tending  to  the  advancement  of  their  own 
mterests.  Over  these,  ss  having  a  lar^e  number  of  representatives 
in  Parliament,  we  ought  to  keep  n  specially  careful  watch.  Why 
should  a  receiver  of  military  pay,  and  a  holder  of  military  office,  he 
treated  otherwise  than  as  a  Government  contractor,  who  might  uffe 
his  legislative  interest  for  personal  or  professional  ends  F 

II.  Beware  of  the  propertied  interests. 

The  moneyed  interests,  as  the  lenders  of  cash  to  Grovemments 
embarrassed  by  war,  have  always  an  interest  in  the  embroilments  of 
nations,  be(*ause  this  affords  a  field  for  usurv.  Money  is  an  unpa- 
triotic member  of  the  social  commonwealth.  It  goes  where  the 
highest  per- rentage  is  given,  and  it  would  take  up  a  Russian  loan 
at  once,  though  the  money  were  to  be  used  against  this  very 
country,  if  it  promised  a  good  bonus  and  per-centsge. 

The  traditions  of  the  landed  clasB^s,  again,  are,  all  in  favour  of 
war  establishments  in  peace  times,  because  it  places  at  the  disposal 
of  Government  an  immense  crushing  force,  the  influence  of  which 
is  orerwheiming  by  the  silent  sense  of  power  to  agitations  for 
change  and  reform  ;  while  they*  as  the  members  of  the  class  to 
whom  its  management  is  confided,  receive  the  chief  benefit,  while 
they  pay  but  a  small  proportionate  part  of  the  costs.  It  gratifies 
their  antagonism  to  the  trading  classes,  who  are  rising  in  influence, 
that  they  can  burden,  impede,  and  disturb  commerce ;  w  hile  they 
hncy  that  a  poor  class  of  servants  is  best  for  them,  they  dislike  the 
means  which  trade  affords  for  increasing  the  wages  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  poor.  Let  us  not  be  the  dupes  of  the  moneyed 
and  propertied  classes,  that  they  may  dip  their  nands  deep  into  the 
capital  of  the  country  by  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money  in 
war  costs  in  the  period  of  peace. 

III.  Let  us  beware  of  party  politicians. 

Party  politicians  are  as  a  rule  as  unscrupulous  as  gamblers  as  to 
the  means  by  which  their  ends  are  gainea.  Success  is  their  idol, 
and  success  with  them  means  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  results  of  the  heavy  taxation 
laid  upon  the  people  of  the  country.  The  ta  ticians  of  party  delight, 
if  they  cannot  niansge  to  get  into  power  themselves,  to  force  those  in 
power  to  act  on  their  designs,  and  so  to  give  tliem  either  a  share  in 
the  spoil,  or  an  example  to  plead  when  power  becomes  theirs.  We 
must  hold  our  Parliament  to  ^ood  principle,  and  not  make  it  eaiy 
to  work  them  round  to  the  purposes  of  partisans. 

It  has  become  a  very  common  cry  witn  a  party  that  our  presept 
army  is  inefficient,  and  our  navy  almost  worthless.    They  agitata 
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for  tbe  Praeaianixing  of  our  armj,  and  the  expenditure  of  laxgo 
Bumfl  on  our  nary.  These  agitators  are  like  the  daughters  of  tb« 
horBeUedh,  crying  Give  !  giire !  and  like  the  g'raye,  they  cannot  be 
.satisfied.  We  nuist,  by  opposing  a  stout  resistance  to  this  set  of 
designing  agitators,  support  the  Government  in  their  policy  of 
peace,  retrenchment,  ana  reform.  We  mast  insist  on  the  endeayour 
to  adopt  higher  principles  of  life  and  .government  than  force  or 
fraud.  We  must  oppose  the  retrograde  and  degrading  popularizing 
of  war.  We  must  object  to  that  huge  engine  of  despotism — an 
army — be^ng  fattened  like  a  vampire  on  the  living  civilization  of  our 
age.  It  is  not  an  age  of  warfare  and  force,  but  of  mutual  love  and 
peace  that  we  seek ;  and  therefore  we  affirm  that  the  organization 
of  war  ought  not  to  engage  the  best  attention  of  Parliament  in  the 
ensuing  session.  F,  T.  F. 


Pisinrg. 
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▲FFIBMATIYB  ABTIOLS. — IT. 

**  The  Cmiades  were  a  universal  sifting  and  shaking  up  of  the  ehaotie 
elements  of  society.  To  contemporaries  they  may  have  appeared  as  the 
Freuoh  revolution  did  to  persons  now  living,  an  aimless  tempest  of  human 
passions.  In  such  cases  we  observe  nothing  at  first  but  the  eddying  of 
hosts,  the  sliook  of  arms,  the  clouds  of  arms  and  garments  roUed  in  blood. 
But  when  the  uproar  has  ceased  and  the  clouds  have  rolled  away,  a  new 
world  is  disclosed,  and  we  find  that  many  time-honoured  abuses,  old 
institutions,  and  inveterate  prejudices  have  passed  away  for  ever."— 
J.  D.  Nourse. 

Thb  Crusades  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  series  of  wars 
which  have  ever  taken  place.  They  had  noble  objeets  in  view, 
they  were  conducted  by  able  men,  they  were  supported  generously 
by  men  of  the  lower  ranks  with  their  lives,  of  the  middle  ranks 
with  their  money,  and  by  the  higher  classes  with  high  -spirit  and 
'flelf*saerifioe.  I  doubt  if  the  history  of  the  Crusades  is  now  so 
eagerly  read  as  it  was  before  the  era  of  the  great  iNapoleon^the 
only  wars  which  can  compare  with  the  Crusades  in  their  aesl, 
enuiusiasm,  and  picturesque  dash,  though  not  in  high  prinoiple. 
I  have  looked  over  most  of  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  very  brief  and  able  epitome 
•  of  these  wars,  which  appears  to  me  very  imparliidl,  while  it  supports 
the  affirmative  on  the  whole : — 

"The  Crusades  form  a  conspiouons  feature  in  the  poliftioal  aotivityof 
'tbe  Christian  nations  during  the  Middle  Ages.    The  great  religious  moTe- 
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menft  thai  induead-Gbriaftiaa  fiuvope  to  futh  to  tha  £Mt  had  bj  >bo  meMiB 
the flzpcoted  VMolts.  Th^  ^h^i  tn  wmp  «pm  noi  obtained!  yii  Us  oonm' 
fUBOM  heedmt  fmmer^us  aid  beneficial^  The  Omeadea  will  aiemaUff 
rewtam  im  kktory  am  emample  ^  the  devotion  and  fM$hiy  efforts  of  which 
«M  orv  oapMe  etlhen  miU^  'h^  a  common  faUh  and  reUgUma  ideae. 
Pope  Qnmory  YU.  wm  the  ivtt  who  oonoeived  the  projeot  of  a  Cnieade, 
neliied  ofterinfdt  by  hit  frimd,  Urhon  II.  The  Seljuhiatt  Turks  oocupied 
Igypt^  Syria,  «&d  Amcft ;  Paleekine  and  Jeniealein  continued,  nevertheless, 
to  ittraet  Ohnetiaii  pilgrims.  Peter  the  Hermit,  on  his  retom  from  this 
piigzinMige,  ooasplauMd  in  tenns  full  of  wrath  of  the  ^rievanoas  which  the 
Christians  anftrad  from  the  Xnrks.  Urban  II.  fixed  on  this  enthusiast  to 
eommenoe  tho  OKacntion  of  the  gieat  desian.  Peter  receiTed  the  mission  of 
pnaohiog  tbe  Crusade,  and  he  esoited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.  He  kd  80,000  men  under  his  banners,  and  thej  began 
their  msioh  towards  the  Sast ;  this  disorderly  mass  wasted  down,  and  what 
nmained  waa  out  to  pieoes.  But  a  new  host  followed,  led  by  iilustrioas 
eommanders,  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  at  their  head.  Thej  twice  de- 
fcsted  the  Tnrta ;  and  at  length  reaehed  Jenisafem,  which  in  1099  they 
took  by  stonn,  and  with  savage  fury  massaored  the  wliole  of  its  inhabit- 
Bits.  Oodfrey  wias  haikd  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  feudul  system  was 
tnasplanted  to  dksia.  liany  of  the  powerful  knights  founded  feudal 
pnneipalitiea«t  Sdena^  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Tjre,  Gklilee,  &c. :  the  rights  of 
sU  ware  rtfulated  by  the  Aeeusee  of  Jerusalem^  one  of  the  most  curious 
remains  of  feudal  law.  The"  Asiatic  ohnrohes  were  apparently  on  the 
pomt  of  being  refioimed,  and  Christianity  ready  to  assume  ite  legitimate 
•sondenoy  over  the  Bast. 

*' Those  brilliant  hopes,  however,  were  not  to  be  realised.  Jerusalem 
soon  henanw  so  feeble  that  monks,  taking  special  vows  of  devotion,  were 
embodied  for  its  defence ;  hence  arose  the  military  orders  of  the  Knights 
Templars  said  Hospitallers,  and,  soon  afler,  the  Teutonic  order  from  the 
Qernan  pil^ma.  Godfrey  only  reigned  one  year.  His  successors,  during 
tbont  half  a  oentury,  were  ioceesantly  harassed  by  the  Mohammedans; 
their  position  at  last  had  become  desperate,  when  St.  Bernard  preaohed  a 
new  C&usade  in  1147.  This  time  Louis  YII.  of  France  and  Conrad  III.  of 
C^erman  J  took  their  departure  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  but  both 
nonante,  after  many  disasters,  returned  with  shame  to  their  dominions. 
Ibe  petty  Christian  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem  went  on  lingering  until  it  was 
Bfcstamed  by  the  great  &dadin  in  1168.  The  successes  of  the  illustrious 
Sultan  alarmed  Europe.  A  third  Crusade  was  prepared  in  Fvanoe, 
Ii^land,  and  €krmany,  and  the  armies  of  each  were  headed  by  tlieir 
tsspective  celebrated  sovereigns,  Philip  Augustus,  Biohard  I.,  and  Frederic 
Barbarosta.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  died  in  Asia,  and  his  army 
■mouldered  to  nothing.  The  kings  of  France  and  England  were  more 
nooessful;  but  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  the  former  returned  to  his 
eountry.  Bichard  alone  sustained  the  contest,  and  defeated  Baladin  at 
•Ascalon ;  but  his  army  being  reduced  bv  famine  and  fatigue,  he  was  forced 
to  escape  from  Palestine  with  a  single  ship. 

"A  fourth  Crusade  was  fitted  out  in  1202  under  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Hsnders,  but  it  fiuled  in  its  object.  Constantinople,  embroiled  by  civil 
^nr  and  revolution,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  (Ynssders,  and  Baldwin 
eisetsd  Emperor.  The  principal  leaders  shars<f  the  imperial  dominions. 
IV ▼flMtiHis got  tba island  of  Caadia.    The  Bmpsror  Alenns Ibundeda 
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WW  80Tereigii<7  in  Ana,  which  he  termed  the  Bmpire  of  Trehiioiid.  A 
ffth  Onuede,  in  1218,  had  for  its  object  to  lay  waste  Egypt ;  but  partial 
■qeeess  and  ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition.  The  erente  of 
the  Holy  Land  were  alwaTS  followed  in  Europe  with  an  ardent  sympathy. 
In  1202  upwards  of  80,000  youths  of  diflPerent  countries  left  Uietr  parenU 
in  oMer  to  betake  themselTes  to  the  Holy  Land.  Cold,  famine,  diaeas^, 
and  captivity  became  the  fate  of  all;  none  ever  returned  home.  The 
Mohammedans  soon  reoorered  all ;  the  religious  seal  for  the  Crusades  was 
no  more;  and,  moreover,  the  Christian  princes  who  were  in  Bjria,  or  who 
eame  there  with  European  troops,  were  divided  by  internal  dissensions. 
Only  two  more  attempts  were  made  by  St.  Louis ;  they  both  failed,  both 
attended  with  unheard-of  misfortunes,  which  did  not  shake  the  constancy 
of  the  holy  king ;  and  the  Holy  Land  was  finally  lo«t.  The  last  expedition 
of  St.  Louis,  in  which  he  died,  was  against  Tunis  (1270).  In  the  mean- 
time Prince  Edward  of  England  was  equally  unfortunate.  The  Christiana 
eontinued  to  possess  a  few  cities  in  Syria,  and  the  nominal  crown  of 
Jerusalem  came  to  the  Anjoos  of  Sicily. 

'*  Such  was  the  condosion  of  those  Crusades,  during  which  two  millions 
of  Europeans  were  buried  in  the  East.  The  Crusades,  although  failing,  as 
stated,  in  their  main  end,  were  ncTertheless  abumdanUjf  ferHU  of  varied 
reiults.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Popes  was,  no  doubt,  to  spend  and 
exhaust,  in  a  distant  land,  the  turbulent  energy  of  the  military  popnbtion 
of  Europe,  which  threatened  the  progress  of  civilisation.  In  this  they 
Ihlly  succeeded ;  and  also  to  enable  the  different  races  of  Europe  to  know 
each  other  better,  and  to  banish  all  mutual  hostility  by  uniting  in  one 
same  devotion  to  the  Christian  faith.  Another  great  consequence  of  the 
Ousades  was  the  change  of  territorial  property,  the  sale  of  the  estates  of 
the  nobles,  and  their  division  among  a  number  of  smaller  proprietors. 
Hence  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  weakened,  and  the  lowrr  classes  began  to 
acquire  weight,  along  with  a  spirit  of  independence.  Many  towns  pur- 
efaased  also  their  immunities,  and  ever  afterwards  were  governed  by  their 
own  municipal  laws.  The  Church  gainci  also  by  taking  a  good  share  in 
the  spoils  of  the  nobility."— i?.  L.  De  Verieour't  **  Hi$Umeal  AnaUftis  of 
Ckrittian  OiviUtation;'  pp.  156-169. 

It  will  be  seen  from  De  Yericour's  acoouot  that,  while  there  were 
failles  in  the  conduct  of  the  Crusades,  their  results  and  inflaences 
were  beneficial.  The  internal  organization  of  European  somety 
WM  well  settled ;  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church  was  enhaooed, 
the  value  of  the  people  was  acknowledged,  convents  gave  sanotity 
to  female  virtue,  commerce  was  increased,  and  commodities  for- 
merly unknown  in  Europe  were  introduced,  a  Christian  aristocracy 
sroite,  an<i  a  general  improvement  in  religious  feeling  took  place. 

The  Crusades,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  revealed 
to  man  the  might  of  a  sentiment,  the  power  of  an  idea,  the  binding 
force  of  a  high  purpose,  the  value  of  mind  in  warfare.  It  was  the 
ani>nation  ofmen  with  one  single  heartily  felt,  enthusiastic* aspira- 
tion, which  congregated  the  immense  multitudes  who  crowded  to 
the  Crusades,  which  banded  them  together  with  a  tighter  band 
than  brotherhood,  which  compacted  them  into  irreeistible  aaaail- 
•ntfl,  made  them^  as  if  one  soul  stirred  them  aU.     The  Crusades 
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vere  a  triumph  of  principle.  Tiiey  set  men's  minds  into  a  path  of 
thought,  and  they  linked  the  pride  of  numbers  and  the  force  of 
trms  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Hence  we 
affirm  that  "  the  Crusades  have  been  beneficial  to  social  progress. 

B.  B.  D.  H. 


KEOATIYE  ABTICLB.— IV. 

I TSBT  much  question  if  readers,  in  general,  do  not  greatly  mistake 
the  importance  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  present  controversy. 
It  has  been  a  staple,  they  may  perhaps  say,  of  debating  societies 
for  a  century;  our  interest  was  exhausted  in  it  long  bl^O;  it  has 
now  no  influence  upon  man's  thoughts  and  actions,  and  oesides,  it 
is  one  of  tbose  insoluble  problems  on  which  you  may  discuss  for 
ever  and  not  come  to  a  dennite  conclusion.  This  sounds  plausible 
enough,  but  is  it  not  fallacious  ?  Does  the  fact  that  it  has  borne 
debate  for  more  than  a  century  not  give  evidence  that  it  is  possessed 
of  an  interest  which  has  not  been  found  altogether— 

«  Weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable"  ? 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  any  matter  which  has  profoundly  stirred 
the  souls  of  men  ever  loses  its  eflTects  on  the  spurits,  and  ge's  the 
current  of  its  force  so  turned  awry  as  to  pass  on  into  forceless  non- 
importance  P  Or  is  it  quite  like  thinkers  to  decide  on  questions  as 
insoluble^  and  so  dose  up  discussion  upon  them,  while  discussion 
alone  is  able  to  prove  their  solvability  or  insolubility  P  Besides, 
ve  should  remember  that  "to  master  a  tough  controversy,  to 
understand  the  precise  point  at  issue,  may  be  a  good  exercise  of 
mind,  even  where  we  cannot  decide  the  issue,  or  when  its  decision 
is  of  no  great  importance."*  Discussion  is  rife  with  suggesiions : 
mggestions  come  like  the  rays  of  the  morning  star — as  heralds  of  a 
coming  greater  light.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  dash  away  in 
disdain  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  this  question ;  for  there 
are  principles  underlying  it  which  require  attention. 

Let  me  instance  one.  Is  it  right  that  one  nation  or  collection 
of  nations  should  seek  by  force  to  compel  acceptance  for  its  faith 
among  those  who  do  not  feel  any  need  for  it  P  This  is  a  question 
which  arises  in  the  consideration  of  the  Crusades,  but  which  has 
&r  wider  issues.  It  ^ives  us,  whatever  the  replv  may  be,  a  clue 
to  guide  us  in  the  estimation  of  the  wars  of  the  Mohammedans  in 
Europe,  the  religious  wars  of  Central  Europe,  the  proposals  for  a 
uries  of  propagandist  wars  by  the  French  Sepubhc  of  1793,  the 
conduct  of  the  Trench  empire  in  regard  to  Bome  and  Italy,  and  of 
the  Bussiao  aggressions  upon  Turkey. 

Again,  it  might  be  asked.  Ought  an  army  to  be  moved  hj  a 
fiuthy  or  should  it  be  a  mere  hired  instrument  of  destruction, 

*  Bla6hoood^9  MiMoth^  Hovamber.  1870,  p.  688. 
1871.  K 
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■obmiisiyely  obedient  to  its  generals  and  the  Goremment  it  serres  P 
These  matters  I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  discuss ;  I  mention  them 
ohiefly  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  controversy  deeper  issues  than 
appear  on  the  surface.  I  proceed  now  to  make  some  remarks 
more  within  my  own  range,  and  more  closely  related  to  the  dia- 
mission  as  it  has  begun. 

The  wars  of  the  Crusades  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  they  had 
had  their  inspiring  commencement  in  religious  enthusiasiu,  the 
ehiTaby  of  charity  for  those  who  were  oppressed  and  persecuted.. 
"  In  the  first  Cnuade,"  says  Schlegel,  '*  religious  feeling  and  en* 
thusiasm  was  the  great  spring  of  aeiion."  He  speaks  of  them  as 
"the  ehiyalrous  and  defensive  wars  of  Christian  nations  against 
the  unbehevers."  This  religious  character  assigned  to  them  is 
very  often  referred  to  as  justifying  these  wars,  and  sanctifying  the 
sLraghters  which  had  been  committed ;  but  though  in  an  hintorioal 
aoeovnt  this  may  be  allowed  due  weight,  in  saying  what  is  possible 
in  their  fareur,  in  the  present  debate  it  is  the  most  distinet  con- 
demnation that  could  have  been  uttered.  It  is  "  not  beneficial  to 
social  progress  "  to  glorify  religious  wars,  to  gild  fanaticism  with 
the  ^loi^  of  piety;  and  bring  before  the  eyes  of  men,  as  worthy  of 
admiration^  the  crowding  hosts  of  Walter  the  Pennilees  carrying 
their  vices  through  Bulgaria;  the  rabble  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
coursing  like  a  plague  of  locusts  over  Hungary ;  the  wretched 
followers  who  under  Godeschalc  ended  their  career  at  Belgrade ; 
or  the  refuse  of  the  Western  nations  pouring  forth  in  armed  bands 
to  massacre  the  Jews,  that  they  might  assert  their  devotion  to  the 
Christian  faith.  These  were  the  inaugural  proceedings  of  the 
Crusaders.  It  would  lead  too  far  at  present  to  pass  the  whole  of 
their  course  under  review. 

Crusade  after  crusade  was  preached  up  by  the  flagitious  court  of 
Rome,  and  from  the  chair  ot  St.  Peter  went  forth  the  axitiition 
which  drained  the  treasuries  of  kings,  exhausted  the  wealth  of  nobles, 
and  brought  the  pressure  of  taxation  like  a  band  of  iron  down  on 
the  defenceless  people.  It  encouraged  extortion  upon  extortion, 
that  it  miffht  have  hordes  of  minions  brought  under  its  control ; 
and  it  wei£ened  the  might  of  kings  not  only  by  the  abstraction  of 
their  wealth,  but  by  the  destruction  of  their  best  subjects.  The 
crosier  allied  itself  with  the  sword  against  the  crown  and  the 
crowd ;  and  the  Pope  sought  lordship  for  himself  at  the  expense  of 
countless  rivers  of  blood  and  masses  of  treasure.  It  is  to  my  mind 
a  very  disastrous  thing  to  social  progress  that  those  who  represent 
themsdves  as  the  successors  or  disciples  of  "  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,"  whether  Boman  PontifiT,  German  Emperor,  British  Parlia- 
ment,  or  United  States  Congress,  should  advocate  war  against 
others  on  religious  grounds,  and  fan  the  hatred  of  peoples  b}r  the 
flatulent  watchwords  of  sectd.  But  still  more  do  I  regard  ii  as 
expressly  disastrous  to  social  progress  for  ecclesiastical  powers  to 
intrigue  and  plot  amongst  and  against  nolitical  states  and  their 
sovereigns— doaking  it^  selfish  aims  under  holy  pretences.    The 
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Cnwadet.  u  hiBtoric  witnesses  of  such  things,  aaght  to  be  con- 

^nn^lT^T^  .pwapaphs  may  iodicata  to  Uie  reader  some 
grounds  for  decrying  the  Crusades.    But  it  may  be  urged  that  I 
M^  rather  pressing  pomta  of  my  own  than  ooiUrawting  what  has 
been  aaid  oa  the  debate  by  my  predecesson^  ai^aiatt  whom  I  shouhi 
en^e  in  comflwt.    I  hMtea  to  take  my  side  ia  th«  fray,  audi 
first  mtaiKi  to  parry  the  first  thrust  mad^  by  "  SaimieL''    f '  do  not 
s«    how  the   Crusadea-which  are  wiirs^«ooukl  foster  union, 
narmony,  and  peace  among  the  turbulent  nations  of   Western 
Eurow,"  (p.  291);   and  this  for  the  following  rZ>^;Jll)   t£ 
J^owaea  gave  full  sway  and  swing  to  European  tuvbulenee ;  (2)  the«r 
set  the  sorere^soa  of  the  states,  the  leaders  of  the  ariies.  iZ 
^A^  A  *^®,*'^*»'  *"  oppo^iticm  to  eaoh  other  ;  ^  they  araused 
fe^  and  contoats,  as  weU  sa  encouraged  and  fomented  broUs 
winch  frequently  led  to  home  quarrels,  duels,  raids,,  forays,  and 

f,^rU  '^"*'  ^^'I^  ^^^^  '"'^"'^  *^  ^•y  ^  »**^»K»*  '^  bloodshed, 
fauhlessnew  and  crime.    The  legends  of  the  (Wdes  in  too  many 

m«ajces  show  this  unhappy   state  of  thinga;  and  history  amply 

wrroborates  on  a  larger  scale  the  tales  of  the  heavth  in  Western 

isoropei    I  subjom  m  a  note  a  single  historical  incAaace.* 

I,*  "J?!^  ^^*  ^**"«*  ^^  ^"  priaons  Bfohnrd  CGeepde  Lion,  when,  on 
ft»  wtern  from  the  Otisade,  after  hannor  been  shipwrecked  on  the  cnatt 
oilitea,  he  was  aeoed,  as  helraTcned  Germany  in  th^diigaise of  a  ©ilk 
«n^  by  lisepoid,  Duke  of  iUistria,  in  119a     Bieherd^  whe  was  the  hero 
flj  the  agci  whe  had  hombled  Taaered  and  Philip  Angnilnt';  who,  in  a 
toart  apace  of  time,  had  conquered  the  ialand  of  Cyprus,  and  had  beetewed. 
.      nagdom  <m  the  an&Mrtaiiate  Lnaignan;  whe  had  vaaeeished  Salodin 
a  a  pitched  battle,  and  had  diaperaed  the  innumerable  armiea  of  the  East  • 
^  had  mapired  such  terror  into  the  inEdels,  that  hia  name  alone  was 
tong  the  signal  of  affright ;  who  had  ramaiBed^  allecth»  retiim  of  all  the 
o^sorereigna  from  the  Craaadekaad'hadaliMMieomBmuM'the  Christian 
float ;  and  who  had  signed  the  treaty,  in  rhrtneof  wiimbflhv pilgrims  were 
*Uowed  to  acoompUah  their  long  journey  to  thcHrfyflcputohre— Bichard 
WM  r.jaUy  dear  to  all  the  crosaca.    They  pardoned  the  rioea  and  the 
wpocity  which  were  inseparable  from  the  nianncraofthe  age.    They  re- 
proached him  not  with  the  odtcos  maseaqreofaU  thwpnscners  he  had 
ctptnred  from  SaUdin  t  and,  in  short,  t^  aeened  loSbi^  that  so  much 
jateor  might  dispense  with  aH  other  vittuea.*   Himself/a*  xtiyal  poet  and 
knight,  he  nnitod  in  his  own  person  alt  the  bliiliaiiS  qnliliss  of  the  age. 
ile  was  a  bad  son,  a  bad  hnabaiwl^  a  bad  brethcrj a  badt  Un^;  but  he  was 
tbe  most  yaliant  and  inlKptdwamoe  -in  the  amnr.    Hia<  companions  in 
•rmsloTedhimwithatondofidDiiiSfy.     .     .    .    Bfawy  Vf.  carefully  con- 
a«ed  the  fact  el  his  having  dctuaad  the*  King  of  ISngiaAdaa  a  priaoner, 
m  he  ahonkl  incur  theeicommunieatton  of  theCruaalapa>    Bloniel,  whe 
^  been  ahipwiecked  with  Mm  oa  the  ocast  of  Istria»,  and  who  Iiad  sought 
bim  in  ail  the  fortresaea  of  Oermaay,  aaag  beneath  the  tewcr  in  which 
^  was  oonfltaed,  a  Umtw  which  he  and  Biobavd  had  composed  in  common, 
ocaroely  had  he  finished  the  fiiat  stanza  when!  BudiaidcemmoBced  the 
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I  am  not  prepared  altofi^ether  to  deny  that  "  the  Cmsadea  called 
forth  noble  ^ehngs  **  (p.  291) ;  but  the  noble  feelings  were,  I  beliere, 
called  forth  on  wrong  grounds,  led  to  wrong  objects,  and  tamed  to 
base  uses. 

I  am  quite  opposed  to  the  idea  that  "  the  Crusade  decreased 
sacerdotalism  and  superstition  "  (p.  293.)  Most  of  them  were  under- 
taken at  the  instigation  of  the  priesthood ;  and  many  of  those  who 
partook  in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  these  wars  did  so  because, 
stimulated  by  superstitious  beliefs  in  the  efficacy  of  penances,  the 
yalue  of  works  of  supererogation,  the  grcHter  sacredness  of  tows 
taken  to  the  church  tiian  duty  due  to  God.  &o. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Crusades  induced  men  to  co-operate  for 
an  idea,  which  L.  A.  seems  to  imagine  was  an  adyantage.  Bat  this 
altogether  depends  upon  the  kind  of  idea :  a  man  who  acts  upon  a 
wrong  idea  is  wrong,  and  the  more  conscientiously  he  acts  upon  it, 
tiie  farther  wrong  he  goes.  That  it  was  possible,  or  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  men  true  Christians  by  force  is  a  mistaken  idea, 
which  has  bred  pestilential  influences  over  all  the  world;  and 
especially  reacted  on  Europe  so  as  to  make  the  Inquisition  possible ; 
for  men  who  bad  seen  their  brethren  go  to  make  others  accept  of 
a  faith  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  by  sie^e  and  escalade,  could  not 
properly  object  to  the  efficacy  as  applied  to  themselyes  of  the 
prison,  the  rack,  and  the  stake. 

If  L.  A.  has  read  the  history  of  the  Crusades  in  any  trustworthy 
form,  he  would  certainly  never  have  said  that  they  had  purified 
war  from  selfishness  and  worldliness.  Were  not  earthly  aa  well  as 
heayenly  bribes  held  out  by  the  Popes  to  urge  men  to  engage  in 
the  Crusades  P 

I  commend  the  perusal  of  the  following  lines  to  those  who  think 
as  they  read : — 

**  I  must  deolare  snch  wars  the  frait 
Of  idle  ooaraee  or  mistaken  seal ; 
Sometimes  ofrspine  and  religious  rage^ 

•    To  ereiy  mischief  prompt.    .    .    . 
.    .    .    Sure  I  am  'tis  madness, 
Inhuman  madness,  thus  from  half  the  world 
To  drain  its  bio  k1  and  treasure,  to  neglect 
Baoh  art  of  peace,  each  care  of  government : 
And  all  for  what  P    By  spreading  desolation, 
Bapine,  and  slaughter  o*er  the  other  bal^ 
To  gain  a  conquest  we  can  never  hold. 
I  venerate  this  land.    Those  sacred  hUls, 
Those  vales,  those  cities,  trod  by  saints  and  prophets^ 
By  God  himself,  the  scenes  of  heavenly  wonders, 


second.  Blondel,  having  discovered  his  master,  carried  into  England  the 
tidings  of  his  captivity,  and  engaged  his  brother  to  treat  for  his  ransom.*' 
— *'  RUtorieal  Vimo  if  the  LiUraiwre  of  the  Souih  of  Europe^**  hy  J,  (k  X. 
Simonde  de  Simondit  Vol.  I.,  chap,  iv.,  Bohn's  Bd.,  pp.  114—116. 
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Inspire  ma  with  a  certain  awful  joj. 

But  the  same  God,  my  Friend,  perradei,  snttaini, 

Surrounds,  and  fills  this  nniTersal  frame  i 

And  ererj  land,  where  spreads  His  Tital  preMDoe^ 

His  all^eiilirening  breath,  to  me  is  holy. 

Excuse  me,  Sheald,  if  I  go  too  far  j 

I  meant  alone  to  say,  I  think  these  wars 

A  kind  of  perteoution.    And  when  that — 

That  most  absurd  and  cruel  of  all  rices 

Is  once  begun,  where  shall  it  find  an  end  P 

Each  in  his  turn  or  has  or  claims  a  right 

To  wield  its  dagger,  to  return  its  furies. 

And  first  or  last  thej  &11  upon  ourselves." 

Thonu<m*»  *'  Edmard  mud  JSletmora." 

A.  li.  B. 


SHOULD  THE  BIBLE  BE  BEAD  IN  SCHOOLS  WITHOUT 
COMMENT  OE  EXPLANATION? 

▲VriBlCATITB  ABTICLB. — U. 

SiKOB  the  inyestment  of  Paris  the  policy  of  the  Frenoli  has  been  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Bimultaoeously  attacking  the  besieging  army  by  a 
relieving  force  and  by  a  sortie  from  the  beleaguered  city.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  carry  out  these  tactics;  but  the  position  of 
those  who  maintain  the  affirmative  of  this  question  is  similar  to 
what  the  position  of  the  Prussian  army  around  Paris  would  be  if 
the  French  were  to  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  plan  of  operations. 
There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  read  at 
all  in  the  State-supported  schools,  whilst  at  the  same  time  others 
maintain  that  the  Bible  should  not  only  be  read  in  these  schools,  but 
also  be  commented  upon  and  explained.  Thus  we,  who  contend  for 
the  Bible  being  read  in  the  Government  schools  without  comment 
or  explanation,  are  exnosed  to  attack  botri  from  the  front  and  from 
the  rear;  and  therefore,  to  meet  this  twofold  attack,  we  must 
organize  a  double  line  of  defence.  It  is  very  probable,  if  even  the 
Pnuisians  around  Paris  were  assailed  both  by  a  vigorous  sortie  from 
the  beleaguered  city,  and  at  the  same  moment  by  the  army  of 
Chanzy,  Bourbaki,  or  Eaidherbe,  that  they  would  still  be  able 
to  maintain  their  position ;  and  we  believe,  although  we  are  thus 
subjected  to-  attack  from  two  distinct  hostile  forces,  that  our 
position  is  so  strong  as  to  enable  us  to  stand  our  ground.  We 
will  now  submit  two  theses  for  consideration,  and  will  then  bring 
forward  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  by  way  of  fortifying  each 
line  of  defence.  I.  The  duty  of  the  State  with  regard  to  education 
u  to  provide  for  those  it  undertakes  to  instruct  such  teaching  as 
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would  tend  to  make  liieta  good  eitisens  in  that  poBition  in  life 
which  they  nmy  be  oHlled  upon  to  fill.  II.  The  duty  of  the  State 
with  refi^ard  to  education,  is  to  act  impartially  towards  the  variouB 
religious  denomination^ ;  And  whilst  it  teaches  the  children  to  respect 
religion,  and  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  source  from  wnich 
all  religious  denominations  (profess  to  derive  their  distinguishing 
doctrines,  it  should  not  inatil  into  their  minds  the  special  tenets  of 
any  particidar  sect.  Before  proceeding  further  we  would  observe 
that  we  think  tkia-^uestkiii  has  probably  been  suggested  by  the 
discussions  conneoloa  with  the  Ediioation  Act  of  lost  session,  and 
tJiat  it  doubtless  vat&n  to  Bible-ireadtng  in  the  State-supported 
elementary  schools.  The  openers  of  the  debate  have  eyidently 
taken  this  view  of  the  que6tkm,>und  our  remarks  upon  the  subject 
are  to  be  considered  as  specially  applying  to  Bible-reading  in  these 
State-supported  elementary  achools. 

I.  The  duty  of  the  State  with  regard  to  education  is  to  provide 
for  those  it  undertakes  to  instruct  sueh  teaching  as  would  tend  to 
make  them  good  citizens  in  that  position  in  life  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  fill.  The  aim  of  the  State  in  education  should  be  not 
znerely  to  make  shrowd,  leaned,  dever  men,  but  to  make 
thoroughly  good  oitiaens — not  merely  to  cultivate  the  intellectual 
powers,  but  also  to  train  the  moral  nature — not  merely  to  make 
sharp' men  of  busineost  not  merely  to  make  keen-witted,  sharp-eyed, 
active  men,  who  ore  continually  looking  after  "  JSo.  I ,"  but  also  to 
make  dutiful  children,  obedient  servants,  and  law-observing  sub- 
jects. The  Bible  contains  the  best  code  of  morals,  based  upon  the 
surest  foundation,  and  the  minds  of  children  should  be  early, 
frequently,  and  regularly  directed  to  its  maxims  and  teaching. 
The  Jaw  afibrds  a  strong  argument  for  avoiding  that  which  is 
sinful,'  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  yields  the  strongest  influence 
which  has  ever  been  exerted  in  drawing  the  human  mind  to  that 
which  is  right.  Morality,  as  well  as  intellectual  ability,  is  needed 
to  make*  good  citisens.  A  respect  for  the  religion  taught  in  the 
Bible  is  a  powerful  moralizing  influence ;  and  this  respect  would  be 
•excited  by  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  State-supported 
schools.  The  children  should  be  taught  that  as  secular  instruction 
and  scholastic  tuition  cannot  be  separated  from  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  so  life  in  the  world  cannot  be  separated  from  an  observance 
of  moral  duties  and  a  respect  for  religious  truth  with  credit  to  the 
man,  safety  to  his  country}  or  advantage  to  his  own  real  interests. 
There  are  hundreds  of  parents  in  this  country  who  would  never 
think  of  teaching  their  children  to  read  the  £ible,  or  of  sending 
.them  to  a  Sunday  school,  or  a  place  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God.  If  these  children  were  not  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in 
the  day  sohool,  they  would  probably  grow  up  without  reading 
the  Bible  at  all,  and  the  number  of  such  cnildren  would  be 
greatest  in  just  that  class  which  would  be  most  affected  by  a 
Government  system  of  education ;  and  th?refoi'o  we  thioK  it 
behoves  the  Government  to  see  to  it  that  none  of  those  for  whom 
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i(  providee  instruction  grow  up  without  beinff  taughi  to  Mtd.«id 
▼eoemta  the  Bible.  The  first  three  paragmpnB  of  C.  F.'a  article 
msj  be  adduced  bv  us  in  support  of  our  first  thesis  $  we  Jbare  great 
plassure  in  referring  to  these  three  paxagriiphs  approFiogW^y  and 
nost  heartily  commend  theni  to  the  re«perusal  stad  carend  eon* 
lideration  of  our  readers,  but  we  feel  obliged  to  dissent  from  the 
Tiews  of  C.  P.  when  he  adTocates  the  expUaation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  State-supported  schools.*  We  must  oomfess,  however,  that  we 
voold  rather  nave  the  Bible  commented  upon  and  explained  in  the 
GoTemment  schools  than  that  it  should  not  be  read  at  all.  Al- 
though a  ataunch  Dissenter,  we  would  rather  the  children  should 
be  taught  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  learn  the  Chureh  of  Sngland 
eateohiam,  than  that  Bible-reading  should  be  wholly  excluded  from 
the  day  aohool.  We  believe  those  words  of  Baoon  to  be  true,  in 
which  the  philosopher,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Ingleby  in  the  Briiuk 
Omirover^Ust  for  October,  1870,  say 8  that*' truth  will  sooner 
come  out  from  error  than  from  confusion."  Every  Sunday  aohool 
teacher,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching  all  olaases  of 
children,  must  have  observed  the  va^t  difference  between  these 
children*  taking  them  as  a  class,  who  have  been  taught  to  read  the 
Bible  daily,  and  those  who  have  not  been  accustom^  to  read  it  at 
ill  As  a  teacher  in.  a  Dissenting  Sunday  school,  we  would  xather 
hare  for  our  scholars  those  who  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible 
daily,  and.  to  listen  to  the  comments  of  even  an  Epiaeopalian  tutor, 
than  those  who  were  not  taught  to  read  the  Bible  at  all.  But  we 
believe  that  the  right  course  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  ^nd 
therefore  we  now  proceed  to  the  second  poiut  in  our  argument. 

U.  The  duty  of  the  State  with  regard  to  education  is  to  act 
Impartially  towards  the  various  religious  denominations ;  and  whilst 
it  teaches  the  children  to  respect  religion,  and  to  look  upon  the 
Bible  as  the  source  from  which  all  religious  denominations  profess 
to  derive  their  diatinguishing  doctrines,  it  should  not  instil  into 
their  minds  the  special  tenets  of  any  particular  sect.  In  all  its 
muliifarioui  concerns  impartiality  is  the  cue  universal  duty  of  the 
State.  Law  should  treat  all  alike,  and  should  not  gsant  exclusive 
piivileges  to  one  dsss  at  the  expense  of  another  class.  The  Govern- 
ment should  not  favour  the  rich  at  tbe  expense  of  the  poor,  the 
agriculturist  at  the  expense  of  the  trader,  the  noble  at  the  expense 
or  tbe  peasant,  or  the  Episcopalian  at  the  expense  of  the  I^on- 
conformist ;  neither  should  it  allow  tbe.  power  of  doing  ao  to  the 
sabordinate  agents  employed  to  carry  out  its  projects. 

If  we  permit  the  schoolmaster  to  comment  upon  And  explain  the 
Bible  when  it  is  read  by  his  pupils,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  draw  a  **  hard  and  fast  line,"  and  say,  You  may  comment  and 

*  "We  would  here  point  out  parenthetioaUy,  for  perspicuity's  sake,  that, 
in  the  BrUuh  ControvertiaUat  for  January,  by  some  unaeeonntaMe  over- 
light,  the  article  6f  C.  P.,  whieh  supports  tbe  negative  of  this  question,  ii 
hesded  ^'Afirmative  Article,"  and  8.  L.  C.'s  oontributioo,  latiag  tbe 
iflrBiatiTe,  is  headed  **  Negative  Article." 
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explain  so  far  and  no  farther.  It  would  be  impraotieable  to  fpre 
the  right  of  explaining  and  to  withhold  the  right  of  proselytiiing. 
Soppone  it  to  oe  decided  that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  and  also 
explained  in  all  State-tnpported  schools,  then  in  a  district  where 
the  Baptists  had  a  majority  upon  the  school-board,  a  schoolmaster 
would  be  appointed  who  would  teach  the  children  of  Episcopalian 
parents  that  when  Christ  commissioned  His  disciples  to  baptize.  He 
mtended  them  to  dip  believing  Christians  into  the  water;  in  a 
district  where  Episcopalians  had  a  majority  npon  the  school-board,  a 
tutor  would  be  appointed  who  would  teach  his  pupils  that  the 
sprinkling  of  infants  was  Christian  baptism.  Thus  the  State 
system  of  education  would  stir  up  strife,  and  step  out  of  its  proper 
bounds.  There  would  be  an  open  feud  aojongst  the  electors  ss  to 
which  sect  should  return  the  largest  number  of  representatires  to 
the  scliool-board,  and  there  would  be  strife  in  the  meetings  of  the 
school-board  to  decide  upon  the  denominiition  from  which  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  chosen.  The  various  sects  will  always  be 
eager  for  the  work  of  proselytizing,  and  rightly  so ;  it  is  within 
their  natural  sphere  of  operations ;  each  should  contend  for  the 
spread  of  those  doctrines  which  he  believes  to  be  true,  but  thii 
work  of  prosely '  izing  mnst  not  be  carried  on  by  the  employes  of 
Government  in  iheir  official  capacity.  To  prevent  this  proselytiziog 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  schoolmasters,  the  Bible  must  be 
repd  in  the  State  schools  without  comment  or  explanation. 

The  business  of  State  education  is  not  so  much  to  till  the  minds 
of  children  with  opinions  ready  cut  and  dried,  as  to  furnish  them 
with  a  well-assorted  storehouse  of  facts,  as  a  foundation  upon 
which,  and  accurate  methods  of  reasoning  as  the  iustrumeot  by 
which,  correct  opinions  may  be  formed.  No  teacher  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  would  think  of  giving  to  his  pupils  the  details  of  the 
controversy  amongst  historians  respecting  the  character  of  Marf, 
Qtieen  of  Scot^,  or  the  accuracy  of  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  be  would  not  think  of  imprer>8ing  upon  the  children's 
mmds  his  own  personal  views  upon  such  disputed  points ;  be  would 
merely  supply  facts  upon  which  an  opinion  on  the  subject  might  be 
\>ased.  So  the  Government  schoolmasier  must  not  expound  to  the 
children  the  difference  between  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  and 
he  must  not  impress  his  personal  views  of  Christian  doctrine  upon 
the  minds  of  his  scholars ;  he  is  merely  to  pupply  the  record  of 
eternal  verities,  as  contained  in  the  ^vords  of  the  inspired  penmen. 
This  he  will  do  by  causing  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  his  school  without 
comment  or  explanation. 

C.  P.  exclaims,  "  What  a  weariness  is  an  un comprehended  task- 
book  1"  In  reply  to  this  remark  we  would  observe  that  comments 
upon  a  lesson  are  still  more  wearisome  when  the  explanation  given 
is  not  understood,  and  it  is  surprising  how  little  the  ordinary  clssi 
of  children  comprehend  the  explanations  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  may  be  given  them.  An  iiluHtration  of  this  fact  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  Bonayne  v,  Meade,  recently  brought  before  Lord 
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Chaneellor  O'Eagan*  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chanoery.  The  children 
had  been  brou]B|[ht  up  m  Boman  Catholics,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Boman  Catholics  are  specially  keen  and  successful  in  impressing 
their  doctrines  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.  When  these  two 
ehildren  became  the  object  of  this  suit  between  their  maternal 
aunt  and  their  father.  Lord  Chancellor  O'Hagan,  himself  a  Boman 
Catholic,  privately  examined  the  children  as  to  tbeir  acquaintance 
with,  and  attachment  to,  Boman  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  he  could 
not  find  in  them  any  decided  convictions  on  controverted  points, 
and,  we  quote  the  words  of  a  leading  article  in  the  Daily  Nemt^ 
**  Their  notions  concerning  transubstantiation  were  only  nebulous, 
the  iuToeation  of  sainta  was  but  a  habit,  and  purgatory  they  had 
not  much  thought  of."  We  beliere  that  prolwbly  nine-tentha  of 
the  GUrremment  schoolmasters  would  make  the  Bible  more  weari- 
some by  commenting  upon  it,  and  explaining  it  to  their  scholars, 
than  by  causing  it  to  be  read  without  comment  or  explanation. 
C.  P.  argues  that  to  read  the  Bible  without  comment  or  explana- 
tion would  be  to  "treat  it  with  disrespect  and  despite;"  but  Uiis 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  for  if  each  secular  subject  be  studied 
twice  or  three  times  a  week,  whilst  the  Bible  is  read  every  day,  if 
the  principle  be  laid  down  that  whatever  circumstances  may  arise 
to  set  aside  the  study  of  certain  subjects,  nothing  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  set  aside  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  then  the  Bible  will  be 
manifestly  treated  as  a  subject  of  special  importiince.  C.  P.  refers 
to  the  difficulties  as  to  authorship  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible, 
Ac.,  but  what  teacher  would  thiuk  of  entering  upon  such  subjects 
in  an  elementary  school  P 

Men  congregate  in  communities  to  form  states  for  the  sake  of 
ei?il  order  ana  civil  prosperity  ;  men  band  themseWes  together  in 
church  union  for  the  saxe  of  religious  order  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity. It  is  the  province  of  the  Government  of  each  individual 
state  to  look  after  the  material,  political,  social,  and  moral  condition 
of  its  subjects;  to  provide  help  for  the  utterly  helploNS,  refuge  for 
the  hopelessly  destitute,  restraint  for  the  uncontrollable  maniac, 
punishment  for  the  law-breaker,  instruction  in  civil  affairs  (or  the 
untaught  children ;  and  it  is  chiefly  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
moral  and  social  prosperity  of  the  nation  that  the  Bible  should  be 
Tead  in  State-supported  schools.  It  is  the  province  uf  each  church 
to  make  provision  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  people ;  to  make 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  religious  order,  union,  and  com- 
auuion;  to  propagate  its  own  views  of  Christian  doctrine;  to 
interpret  the  spiritual  meaning  of  God's  word,  and  to  expound  to 
ehildren  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  The  province  of  tlie  Church 
■bonld  not  be  invaded  by  the  State,  and  we  therefore  maintain  that 
the  Bible  should  be  read  in  schools  without  comment  or  explana- 
tion. Samubl. 
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I  CANiF OT  avoid  marvelling^  that  in  a  country  like  thii  the  Bueoess 
of  Beets  akould  be  more  eafi^rly  aought  Iban  the  pra^presa  of  Chris- 
tianitj.  It  aeems  exeeedingly  atnmfle  to  me  that  tiliose  who 
profess  to  be  belieyera  in  Christ  and  Christianity  should  oonsider 
it  possible  in  any  way  to  separate  intelleotual,  monsl,  civil,  and 
religious  life  by  boundines  of  time  and  B|Moe,  and  propose  to  train 
the  intellect  seonltrly  in  school  apart  from  any  sanctifying  infla- 
enee ;  while  certainly,  if  Jesus  our  Saviour  ever  had  aoy  view  more 
constantly  before  Kts  eyes  than  another,  it  was  that  man's  whole 
natnre  should  from  the  earliest  years  of  infancy  be  eoaseerated  to 
God. 

I  take  His  own  example,  and  He  oame  we  know  for  an  example, 
that  we  should  foilow  His  steps.  We  read  that  "  when  He  wss 
twelve  years  old  "  He  was  *'  found  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors  [i.  0.,  didaskalion,  teachers],  both  hearing  [or 
listening  to  them]  and  asking  them  questions.  And  all  that  heard 
Him  were  astonished  at  His  understanding  sad  sasweps."  Here 
we  have  not  Jesus  regarding  religious  education  ss  a  thing  un- 
suitable for  childreo,  or  in  sohouls,  but  giving  His  example  tliat 
instruction  ought  to  be  gladiv  received  and  highly  prised,  and  that 
in  the  schools  the  teaching  of  the  law  and  the  ]HX>phets  ought  to  be 
engaged  in  as  a  study. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  no  education  is  now  thought  to  be 
worth  anything  unless  it  is  explanatory.     Now  either  the  gospel 
is  so  plain  that  no  explanation  is  required — mid  if  it  is,  why  sre 
sects  so  numerous  P'-^r  it  requires  explanaiion  like  the  lessons 
learned  in  and  from  other  books.    On  what  ground  then  can  any 
one  object  to  the  giving  of  such  explanation  as  is  neoessary  to 
make  the  reading  of  the  Bible  level  to  the  comprehension  of 
children,  and  such  comment  as  may  make  its  applieation  to  life 
and  conduct  feltP    If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  Bible  a  mere 
symbol— a  %cirt  of  sacred  bo<^  of  peculiar  value,  which  oae  may  not 
dare  to  comprehend ;  or  to  degrade  it  to  a  mere  form,  then  I  can 
see  the  reason  for  making  it  law  to  read  the  Seriptures  without 
note  or  comment.    The  former  is  superstition,  the  latter  is  viler 
style  hypocrisy.    How  can  the  mind  of  a  child  be  forouuht  to  con* 
sider  that  book  holy  on  Sundays  which  it  treats  with  most  irvsre- 
'Tence  on  week  days  P  and  how  will  love  of  G-od'e  law  be  cul tared 
in  those  who  are  systematically  iaiueht  to  look  on  it  as  not  «nlv  ft 
Sunday  book,  but  a  tiresome  mid  dull  weekly  routine  P    That  that 
should  be  tabooed  on  week  davs  which  is  brought  into  prominence 
"  in  excehit "  on  Sundays,  will  form  but  a  poor  preparation  in  the 
puzsled  mind  of  a  child  to  give  heed  to  the  understanding  of  God's 
law,  and  attention  to  the  gospel  of  God's  love. 
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Does  not  there  lie  at  the  root  of  all  this  jealousy  of  comment  and 
explanation  a  seyere  condemnation  of  onr  Christian  civilization  P 
Wh  J  should  we  esteem  schoolmasters  as  rascals  above  all  others  P 
If  we  do  not,  why  do  we  think  be  will  do  otherwise  than  right  P  why 
do  we  suppose  that  be  will  not  refrain  from  proselytizing  P  If  we  do 
not,  why  do  we  suppose  :tbat  he  will  act  dishonestly  in  the  matter  of 
relii^iouB  teaching  r  If  we  do  not,  why  do  we  restrain  him  only  on  the 
Bible,  and  f^ive  hhn  the  whole  ran^e  of  history,  civil  and  saered, 
poetry,  physics,  and  philosophy,  to  meulcate  doctriaes  and  dogats 
about  P  Is  tbie  the  obaritable  view  we  would  like  to  have  taken  of 
our  ewn  action  in  our  sphere  of  duty  P  would  we  Bke  to  be  publicly 
condemned  as  unprincipled  and  untrustworthy  without  trial  and 
contrary  to  faete  P  If  we  do  suppose  that  sehoolmasters  are  rascals, 
who  would  persieiently  prasetytifle  against  law,  conscience,  and 
eommon  sense  P  why  do  we  form  such  a  notion  P  Is  it  not  simply 
because  we  feel  that  we  are  so  woundily  sectarian  that  we  would 
commit  almost  any  sin  to  secure  a  sectarian  anoceasP  We  are 
jealous  of  the  schoolmaster  because  we  know  our  own  wickedness, 
not  beeauee  we  know  his.  We  have,  however,  a  divine  injunction 
i0sinst  jud^g  unrighteous  judgment,  and  doing  evil  that  good 
nay  come. 

We  protest  against  the  implication  which  underlies  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Bible  explanations  in  schools,  that  the  schoolmasters  would 
in  all  probability  betray  the  trust  as  an  uncharitable,  unrighteous 
judgment,  and  against  the  training  up  of  children  to  formalism  in 
iel£ien — ^r  fonual  Bible-reading  is  the  very  root  of  formal 
leUgion— aa  a  doing  of  evil  that  good  may  eome.  S.  L.  C.  holds 
t^t  the  State  and  the  Church  are  differing  agencies,  but  he  has 
giwn  Be  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  activity  of  children  is  to  be 
oaployed  so  as  to  separate  and  distinguish  in  its  daily  life  Church- 
life  and  Biate  duty.  Bunday  sanctimoniousness  and  week-day 
lUkceremcniousness  will  scarcely  enable  a  ohild  to  fulfil  the  proper 
dnties  of  life.  The  State  has  most  certainly  a  claim  to  teach  such 
1  morality  as  it  shall  insist  upon  among  its  members.  Does  S.  L.  C. 
think  it  would  be  better  to  nave  morality  separated  from  religion, 
that  reHglott  be  made  a  matter  of  common,  every-day  life  in  teach- 
isg  and  practice  ?  On  what  grounds  could  the  sehoohnaster  incul- 
cate moral  duties  P  Not  on  scriptural  grofiuds,  for  that  would  be 
trenching  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Ohuroh.  Well,  then,  he  must 
teaeh  secularism ;  and  though  the  BiMe  is  a  handbook  in  the  school, 
^  must  guard  against  apply m  g  its  precepts  to  human  life.  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  such  teaching  but  to  uring  up  children  to  regard 
retigion  as  an  organized  hypocrisy,  and  the  Bible  a  mere  sham,  -to 
be  read  but  not  regarded  P  if  this  is  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
be  ihould  go,  that  when  he  is  old  he  may  not  depart  from  it,  I  hare 
f^ad  both  tne  Bible  and  the  human  heart  after  a  wrong  fashion. 

£•  iL.  C 
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IN  MEMOBIilM  1870. 
«  Dost  and  ashes.'* 

iTbu  been  a  dull,  dark,  dreary,  dismal  year!  Death's  shafts 
ha?e  fallen  thick,  heavy,  and  fast  in  it.  The  stir  of  terrible  strife 
has  almost  glutted  the  graye,  and  made  the  death-roll  of  the  year  a 
sadly  overbordened  calendar  of  woe.  It  is  a  list  by  far  too  lengtiiy 
for  rehearsal : — 

**  Here  are  the  wise,  the  generous,  and  the  braTS ; 
The  just,  the  good,  the  worthless,  the  profane ; 
The  downright  down,  snd  perfectly  well  bred ; 
The  fool,  the  churl,  the  scoundrel,  and  the  mean  | 
The  supple  statesman  and  the  patriot  stem, 
The  wrecks  of  nations  and  the  spoils  of  time.*' 

In  this  year  of  havoo,  the  OFual  slow  corrosion  of  time  has  been 
saperseded  by  a  fate  almost  too  mighty  for  mortal  resistance.  The 
passions  and  interests  of  men  collapsed  into  war,  and  the  destrue- 
tive  thunderclouds  of  policy  and  pride  burst  over  the  centres  of 
Christian  civilization,  spreading  among  mankind  terror,  dt8may» 
ruin,  revolution,  and  death  ;  and,  even  while  we  write,  these  thun- 
derclouds are  unftpent,  and  the  carnival  of  death  goes  on.  Nor 
does  war  monopolize  mU  the  victims  or  sacriBces ;  disaster,  accident, 
miomanagement,  selfishness,  greed,  crime,  and  the  gaunt  spectre  of 
starvation  add  to  the  normal  victories  of  diitease  and  death,  till  the 
soul  shudders  at  the  grim  and  ghastly  gloom  of  the  records  it  ia 
called  upon  to  read,  and  memory  itself  stagicers  at  the  thought  of 
the  numberless  crowds  who  have  received  marching  orders  to  the 
sateless  grave ;  and  whom — 

"  The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course." 

It  is  a  sad  tssk  to  sit  among  the  ashes  of  the  year,  and  with 
inverted  torch  endeavour  to  read  *'  the  frail  memorials  "  which  here 
and  there  mark  the  dear  dust  of  thost*  whom  the  world  loved, 
valued,  cherished,  and  laments.  It  is  not  our  duty,  we  are  thaok- 
ful  to  say,  to  seek  among  the  huge  burial- fields  of  battle  and  of 
siege,  tor  those  whom  we  are  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  hearts 
of  men.  Our  task  is  grief- fxd  enough,  though  we  have  but  to  cast 
the  eye  of  sorrow  along  the  grave- mounds  and  sepulchres,  which 
have  entombed  the  **  serene  creators  of  immortal  things,"  although 
thems«*lves  but  mortal,  who  have  added  to  the  thoughts  of  our  raee 
by  their  writings. 

D  ath  is  severance.  How  many  deaths,  then,  do  men  really  die  ? 
To  many  hopes,  joys,  aspirations,  pleasant  places,  powers,  desires, 
persons,  must  we  all  die,  even  while  we  are  alive  I    Time,  if  it  is  sn 
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evCT^giren  linng,  w  also  an  erer-oonatant  dying.  The  liTing  |m- 
seot  is  with  ns  bat  a  moment,  and  life  cornea  to  na  joat  aa  the  aand- 
grains  in  the  hoar-gla^a. 

**  Blett  who,  on  rtrtue'i  life  reljing, 
Dies  to  Tioe ;  that  li?e«  ihroagh  dying/* 

So  it  is  with  the  feelings  and  emotions,  experiences  and  actiyitiea 
of  the  mind ;  nor  is  it  really  otherwise  with  the  animated  frame 
tbm  with  the  animating  poorer  which  dwells  and  delights  in  it. 
Sir  John  Dayiea  has  very  tmlf  said, — 

**  Oar  bodies,  erery  footstep  that  they  make, 
Mareh  towards  death,  aotil  at  last  they  die ; 
Whether  we  work,  or  pUy,  or  sleep,  or  wake, 

Our  life  doth  pasS|  and  with  time's  wings  doth  fly.** 

*' Death  is  of  force  o'er  man,"  and  daring  one  short  year  makes 
oighty  changes  in  the  relationships  of  mortal  life.  Of  thoae  de- 
puted nerer  to  retnm  how  long  the  record  is  !  Let  ns,  thoagh  not 
denying  that — 

"  Dead  men's  claims  are  speedily  forgotten," 

eodearoor  here  to  call  to  memory  some  of  those  who  haye  pro- 
Boonced  "  life's  prologue,*'  and  are  gone  to  have  their  parts  cast  for 
the  erer-eTolring  drama  of  eternity. 

From  the  ranka  alike  of  war  and  letters—from  the  making  an  well 
Mthe  writing  of  history.  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  after  a  varied 
uid  brilliant  career  (for  the  "distiogushed  services  "  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  member,  yoted 
lum  the  nation'a  thanks),  was  called  away  on  3rd  January,  after 
iitrin^  spent  in  the  fight  of  life  82  years.  On  the  10th,  John 
Tidd  F^tt,  the  jurist,  often  the  working  man's  fri«*nd  as  Segistrar 
of  Friendly  Societies,  and  Certifier  of  the  Sales  of  Savings  Sanks, 
u  well  as  in  the  advocacy  of  many  social  reforms,  died  Hi^ed  72* 
The  distinguished  scholsr  and  author.  Dr.  Rowland  Williams* 
vhoae  case  aa  a  heretic  disturbed  the  Church  and  law  courts,  in 
eoniequence  of  hia  partnership  in  *'  The  Essays  and  Eeviewii,"  to 
which  he  contributed  the  aecond  paper,  on  Bunsen's  "Biblical 
Researches,"  died  on  the  14th.  He  was  a  writer  of  rare  power  and 
^ciunen.  His  "  Prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  translated  afresh  and 
^nitrated,  is  full  of  evidence  of  scholarly  attainments  ;  his  "  Ba- 
tional  Godliness"  contains  very  "advanced  views;"  his  "Owen 
^lendower."  a  drama,  shows  poetic  talent,  and  strong  strange  oon- 
^tive  ingenuity,  thoagh  it  lacks  unity  and  livingness.  The  vicar 
of  Broadchalke,  Wilts,  was  a  man  of  singular  gifts  and  acquire- 
OKnti,  and  in  his  62  years'  lease  of  life  did  much  to  stir  and  strain, 
P^iWs  even  to  disturb  the  inquiring  spirit.  On  the  18th,  at  the 
^0of  78,  lir.  Samuel  Bailey,  who  had,  as  a  metaphysical,  ethical. 
Political,  and  critical  writer,  been  for  half  a  century  a  power  among 
thinkers  as  an  advocate  for  freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the 
formation  and  publication  of  opinions,  an  exponent  of  philosophical 
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f  an  oppoDMifc  of  the  Betkeleyaii  metaphyftie  and  of  the 
old  logie,  and  a  promoter  of  fr«e  trade  and  a  reformed  oarrenoy, 
succumbed  to  "  the  opposeless  will."  Of  his  life  and  works,  "  toe 
most  copioaa  account  whicli  he  had  seen/'  he  said,  appeared  in  the 
British  ControversiaUit,  in  a  "  paper  which  ^ave  him  much  satis- 
faotion/'  He  had  the  magnanimity  to  lea^e  by  will  £50,000,  to  be 
applied  to  the  benefit  of  his  natire  town,  where  he  had  been  ehair* 
man  ofthe  bank  since  1831,  that  town  which,  hf  refosiDjOf  to  have 
him  for  a  representative  in  Parliament,  endorsed  the- proverb  tbst 
"  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own  eonntry,  and 
among  his  own  people."  On  the  2l8t«  Alexander  Hersen,  a  Eussiin 
journalist,  politician,  and  novelist,  whose  '*  Stories  half  told  "  have 
much  merit,  but  whose  consistent  struggles  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  his  natire  land,  and  its  recovery  from  functionary  ism.  do 
him  much  more  honour — died  an  exile's  death  in  Paris  before  he 
had  passed  middle  life;  so  truly  do  "  we  pass  our  years  as  a  tale 
that  is  told." 

February  took  from  us  a  ripe,  able,  and  experienced  journalist, 
James  Pagan,  who  had  begun  literary  life  early,  and  liad  gained 
the  top  round  of  the  professional  ladder  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
steady  endeavour  to  advance ;  while  he  headed  the  newspaper  pre»s 
of  Glasgow,  and  had  been  offered  the  best  bribes  London  was  able 
to  give,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  local  history  of  his  adopted  city 
ana  its  institutions.  He  was  genial,  eager  to  encourage  talent,  and 
trained  a  host  of  the  best  journalists  of  the  time.  TheBiOv.  Charles 
Townshend,  a  poet  and  a  literary  man,  of  the  early  era  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Sogers,  Wordsworth,  among  whose  set  he  movc^d  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  memories  of  whom  he  retained  and  related  with  great 
relish  and  attraction,  died  at  an  advanced  age — as  did  also  George 
Hogarth,  the  father-in-law  of  Charles  Dickens,  a  musical  critic  and 
historian,  who  deserted  the  prospects  of  Scotch  law  for  the  opera 
stall  and  the  litterateurs  reputation.  On  the  closing  day  of  Feb- 
ruary pfliised  away  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  who  had  awuircd  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  popular  preacher  at  Havant,  in  Hampshire, 
as  tbe  H^v  T.  Goodwin  Hatchard,  before  his  appointment  to  that 
insular  see.  His  "German  Tree,"  a  moral  tale,  was  favonrablj 
received  about  twenty  years  ago  as  a  fair  indication  of  a  talent  for 
teaching  by  parable  good  Christian  truth. 

Sir  Henry  Light,  K.C.B,,  Governor  6f  British  Gniana,  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  that  possession,  who  had  acquired  some  reputation 
for  his  **  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Egypt,"  and  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  died  on  3rd  March,  aged  88 ;  his  wife,  Charlotte,  having 
preceded  him  on  the  way  to  dusty  death  on  the  2nd.  "  They-  were 
lovelv  in  their  lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided." 

••  Ballot "  Berkeley  (the  Hon.  Francis  H.  Fitzhardinge.  fourth  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley),  whose  happy  combination  of  wit  and  ar^^a* 
ment,  satire  and  good  sense,  annually  secured  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  discussion  of  the  ballot  as  a  safeguard  in 
elections,  sinoe  George  Grote  relinquished  pditieal  life  aa  an  M.P., 
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died  10th  Maieh,  aged  74.  Two  da/B  later,  afc  th^eailjr  ag€  of  44, 
afW  a  liogenng  aod  ptfinfal  iilneea,  one  of  the  young,  and  eager- 
heerted  aorenixaers  in  Literature  and  the  Drama,  who  made  mirth 
for  tbonaaiidB,  went  home  in  tadneas. 

With  the  suddenneM  of  a  coup  dsHai^  to  those  who  know  not  of 
its  coming,  death  fell  upon  Count  C.  F.  Montalembert  on  the  13th 
of  Mareh,  bdbve  he  had  attained  hie  60th  year,  though  he  waa  found 
thoroeghly  prepared  and  expectant.  His  nam#  is  written  not  only 
in  the  polttioal  and  historioaL  annals  of  France,  but  in  tbe  records 
of  the  Ohureh.  He  was  an  essayist  in  defence  of  progress  and 
freedom  withia  the  pale  of  Gatholieity— as  an  essayist  so  brilliant  and 
fparkling  as  to  be  the  Maeaulay  of  France ;  as  an  historian  he  was 
perhaps  more  ferrid  than  aoeorate,  and  his  *'  Monks  of  the  West," 
if  graphic  and  intense,  is  based  on  an  ideal  of  a  Christian  common* 
woilth  £ar  too  narrow  for  the  widened  thoughts  of  our  era;  he  was 
i  nncere*  earnest  Catholic  believer,  and  yet  a  bold  parliamentary 
ontor  in  farour  of  freedom ;  he  was  of  that  passionate  yet  intellectual 
Bitore  that  makes  effectiye  public  speakers,  in  which  emotion  and 
thought  in  their  collision  strike  forth  the  fire-fla«hes  of  eloquence, 
vkieh  at  onoe  tighten  up  a  subject  and  inflame  partisanship.  H  e  liTcd 
in  strange  and  stormy  times,  a  very  tragedy  of  soul  was  his  "  dark- 
ensd  and  baffled  career ;"  but  he  kept  that  soul  pure  and  unsoiled  by 
ncdidneas  or  selfishnesa  against  Pope,  emperor,  clique,  and  mub.  H!e 
beid  it  as  a  maxim — not  of  lip  but  of  life— tbat  '*  freedom  in  the 
ipbcre  of  religion,  eren  more  than  that  of  politics  is  the  condition  of 
truth."  He  passed,  after  an  earnest,  eager,  ardent,  enthusiastic, 
varied,  useful,  manly,  painfully  suSiering  existence,  into  the  eternity 
vkidb  he  had  long  looiced  in  the  face  with  God  s  faith  in  his  heart, — 
'*  Wesrmg  the  -white  flower  of  a  UasBeless  life,*' 

tod  few  are  the  men  orer  whose  chequered  career  in  the  stirring  and 
Rormy  affairs  of  France  such  a  noble  eulogtum  might  be  pro- 
nounced, as  over  him  who  did  his  duty,  eren  from  out  of  the  heart's 
eare  of  despair,  as  "  a  stern  task  of  soul/' 

Joseph  Irayne,  on  29th  March,  aged  72,  expired.  His  goodness 
of  heart,  eager  desire  for  religious  progress  among  the  people,  un- 
selfish devotion  to  philanthropic  schemes,  and  readiness  to  make 
himself  useful  and  agreeable  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  as  well  as 
tbe  versatility  of  his  talent,  gave  him  claim  to  memorial  in  our 
Wrts ;  for  he  who  seeks  to  minister  to  man's  noble  necessities,  Cul* 
tore,  and  to  his  physical  wants — Charity,  has  won  for  himself  "  the 
fiiToor  of  God  and  of  man." 

In  the  obituary  of  April  we  remember  no  names  very  notable  to 
tiL  The  Bey.  John  Eden  Auckland,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
tt  the  editor  of  *'  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  First  Lord 
Auckland ;"  Wm.  J.  Maxwell,  well  known  in  philanthropic  circles 
for  Ins  eSbrta  to  pvomote  the  welfare  of  men ;  Wm.  H.  Biaauw,  an 
English  antiquarian  of  considerable  note,  in  whose  "  History  of  the 
Barons'  War,  the  rise  of  parliamentary  institutions  under  Simon  de 
Montford  is  traced  and  described  with  care  and  skill ;  and  Daniel 
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Maolise,  an  illustrator  of  literature  and  history  with  his  pencil,  in 
a  style  and  with  a  prodigality  of  artistic  ingenuity  wluch  have 
aeldom  been  rivalled ;  to  whom  we  owe  many  revelations  of  the 
invisible  creations  of  our  great  authors  made  visible  to  his  seeing  eye, 
may  perhaps  be  noted  as  deserving  of  mention  in  our  rapid  survey 
of  the  losses  to  letters  the  year  has  brought. 

On  the  6th  day  of  May,  a  genial,  excellent,  loved,  and  loveworthy 
physician,  8ir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Bart.,  died.  He  had  many  claims  on 
the  regard  of  his  age.  He  ^as  a  notable  example  of  a  self-made 
man— a  man  of  genius,  sympathy,  and  skill  in  letters ;  a  man  espe- 
cially who  grudged  no  care  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  of  literary 
men,  whose  generosity  was  hearty  and  sensible,  and  whose  vigour 
and  zeal  made  him  a  man  of  mark  among  his  compeers  in  medical 
practice.  His  name  is  an  honoured  one  in  many  hearts,  and  is 
written  imperisfaably,  not  only  in  history,  but,  we  believe,  in  the 
book  of  another  life. 

In  the  Dean  of  Eochester — "Rev,  Thomas  Dale — a  preacher,  a 
poet,  and  a  scholar  of  quiet  disposition  but  true  celebrity,  passed 
over  to  the  majority  on  the  14th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The 
calm,  solemn  earnestness  with  nhich  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and 
beauty,  into  which  he  interpreted  the  blessed  news  of  the  gospel,  pro- 
duced a  thrilling  effect  upon  his  hearers;  even  when  ready  they  appeal 
to  the  taste,  judgment,  and  aoul,  so  transparently  they  work  into 
the  spirit  with  the  certainty  of  God's  sunlight.  His  renderings 
of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  much  and  justly  admired  ;  while 
among  sacred  poets  bis  name  is  revered  as  a  household  word 
for  the  grand  imaginative  insight  into  Holy  Writ  with  which  be 
has  illumined  the  page  of  inspiration.  His  efforts  as  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  London  proved  his  posses- 
sion of  a  skilled  intellect,  a  sympathetic  nature,  and  an  exquisitely 
cultured  critical  accuracy  of  judgment.  Thinking  of  his  demise, 
can  one  fail  to  recollect  the  fine  turn  he  has  given  to  affection's 
grief  in  his  own  sweet  verses  (of  which  we  quote  but  two)  on 
••  Consolation  P"— 

■<The  loved,  but  not  the  lost^ 
Oh  no !  they  have  not  ceased  to  be, 
Nor  live  alone  in  memory  j 

'Tis  we  who  still  are  tossed 
0*er  life's  wild  sea—  'tis  we  who  die : 
They  only  live  whose  life  is  immortaUty. 

**  The  spirit  was  but  bom. 
The  soul  unfettered,  when  they  fled 
From  earth,  the  living,  not  the  dead ; 

Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? 
We,  the  wave-driven,  the  tempest-tosted. 
When  shall  we  be  with  them,  the  loved,  bat  not  the  lost  P  '* 

Cyrus  Eedding,  long  honourably  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  periodical  press  of  London,  a  man  known  in  all  literary  circles 
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and  noted  for  the  rarioasness  of  his  powders,  the  mnltttnde  of  his 
intimacies,  the  breadth  of  his  sympathy,  and  the  strength  of  hia 
friendships,  one  of  the  most  yoluminous  ^  r iters — in  volumes,  pamph* 
lets,  periodicals,  and  newspapers — that  England  probably  ever  had, 
expired  on  21st  May,  aged  eighty-  five,  after  sixty  years  of  active 
antborshtp,  and  literary  copartnerships  innumerable. 

To  be  *'  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  a  most  excellent  fancy  "  is  no 
suretyship  against  the  time  and  place  **  of  skulls,  and  epitaphs,  and 
worms ; "  nor,  as  Shakspere  has  taught  us,  need  even  the  humorist 
fear  the  oncome  of  the  end.  The  stainless  good  Falstaff  of  our 
eeatnry,  the  man  who  purified  wit  from  the  eontaminations  which 
are  prone  to  adhere  to  it,  and  made  the  most  exauisite  mtrtu,  as 
innocent  aa  a  child's  soul  and  as  clean  as  a  lily's  leaf,  who  guided 
tlie  merriest  men  in  the  most  modest  way,  and  distilled  from  every 
joke  the  least  perceptible  grain  or  atom  of  scurrility,  and  tenderly 
eontroUed  the  band  of  brisk -thoughted  friends  who  furnished  for 
vpvazda  of  quarter  of  a  century  the  fun  of  a  nation — Mark 
Lemon,  on  the  28rd  May,  passed  from  ^e  stage  of  time  beyond— 


^  That  curtain  of  obdurate  woo(  whose  folds 
Continaally  do  stir,  but  never  rise.' 
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He  had  a  merry  eye  and  a  laughing  lip,  a  feeling  heart  and  a 
spirit  of  fine  mould :  he  bad  a  love  for  children  and  a  reverence  for 
the  purity  of  life  which  made  him  a  favourite  in  his  bright  stories  of 
the  youni;  and  the  innocent.  He  gave  to  the  stage  more  pUyn  than 
years  of  life  had  been  granted  to  liim,  and  all  are  stamped  with 
the  humour  of  a  happy  heart;  he  composed  brief  tales  for  holiday 
times  which  smile  into  the  soul ;  and  he  wrote  novels  in  which 
the  atmosphere  is  quite  free  from  the  murk  and  the  sensational  emo- 
tionalism which  have  been  attractive  while  they  were  stirring  and 
ttartling  in  their  plot-interest.  "  The  Enchanted  Doll "  hast  made 
its  way  into  thousands  of  family  circles  with  delight,  end  it  hia 
"Loved  at  Last "  has  not  attained  the  credit  of  exciting  the  greed 
of  the  million  to  possess  it,  it  hss  commended  itself  to  many  as  a 
kome  novel  one  can  enjoy  and  eonfcsa  to  having  enjoyed  and  it 
ii  not  very  easy  for  a  reader  of  much  curiosity  to  ob&y  the  in- 

iQQetton  contained  in  the  title  of  his  story,  "  Wait  till  tl^e  f nd." 
n  "Prose  and  Verse"  a  miscellany  of  good  things  in  garnered. 
He  did  not  look  upon  life  a^  a  jest ;  he  illustrated  Stiak^pere'a 
Falstaff,  after  he  had  made  him  fulfil  his  resolution  to  '*  purge  and 
lire  cleanly,"  and  Shakspere  himself  could  scarcely  have  iinatsined 
"a merrier  man  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirtii  '  than  Mark 
Lemon.  He  has  done  mui-h  who  has  made  innocent  mirth  |M»!«Hible 
to  more  than  a  generation  of  i*is  fellew-men;  and  "  he  aied  tearing 
God  "  with  hope  in  hi«  spirit. 

On  June's  eighth  day,  bright,  brilliant,  and  beautiful  V  ough  it 
was,  a  gloom  feu  upon  England  like  an  eclipse  of  a  heart's  j  y ,  and 
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on  iba  manow  the  glpom  darkened  intp  death.  Oharlea  Diokeaa 
)Md  gone  aa  naval  to  the  work  of  hia  life  at  (Hd'a  HiU»-^ 

**  With  heart  aa  gentle  for  diatreea 
Aa  Teeolute  with  wiie  true  thoughts  to  bind 
Tke  happieet  to  the  unhappiest  of  mankind ; " 

•sd  lie  had  bean  led  to  think  of  *'  the  leaunreotion  and  the  Hfe," 
fknd  of  "flecka  of  brightneaa  darting  into  the  atenaeat  marhie 
CQniera»*'  wanning  *'  the  atone  tomba  of  eentoriea "  in  a  happy 
and  aolemn  train  of  thonght.  He  hao.  gone  to  unriddle  for  the 
gratifioation  of  hnmaoity  **  The  Myateiy  of  Edwin  Drood/'  hnt 
tf  en  then  there  was  atealing  upon  him  the  stiongeat  myaleiy  in 
the  my  ateriouB  univerae  of  mind,  the  Hand  that  amitea  into  doat  and 
nothingneaa  Uie  aims  and  aohemea»  the  glory  and  the  jiower  of  man. 
The  apirit  tha^  apnn  9Q  mauT  fine  threads  of  pambolio  fiotion,  and 
featooned  toother  fancy  ana  faith,  waa  atrioken  firam  ita  ^^**ii^«wg 
innionment»  and  aununoned  to  peas  into  thejpreaenoe  of  One  whoae 
govamment  aMtanita  of  no  Cironnilooution  Omoe  Teneering.  Palhoa 
and  humour  and  fancy  and  kindly  glee,  which  could  move  thousands 
of  hearta  to  fraabneaa  of  feeling  and  brightnesa  of  apirit  were  now 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  alary  of  a  life  waa  te  be  rehearsed  in  the 
unadorned  language  of  truth  to  one  who  knows  and  sees  the  minutest 
motiTea  of  the  life's  last  apt. 

Did  there  riae  upon  the  eye  of  hia  aoul  in  that  momeip.t  of 'paa- 
asge^  wnen  the  cjreatiye  apirit,  touched  by  the  angal  of  death, 
dropped  frosn  ita  nerrelesa  graap  the  newly  dipped  pen,  ready  to 
anrite  down  the  bright  fancy  of  the  inatant  just  passed, — when 
thought  way  failingt  and  the  chill  fell  upon  hia  heart  like  an 
ina-d^Pb— did  the  spirit  recall  from  the  paliiapaeat  rec^nrda  of 
BMnmry-- 

*in  anfil  s^aakma  to  a  groap  mt  shepherds  in  »  field }  some  tvaTeUen, 
with  eyas  upUftfld,  lallowiag  a  slavi  a  baby  in  a  mangert  a  ehildin  a  spa- 
aiooa  imtmet  tMff€  ^tb  gcwra  men ;  a  soiema  fignra,  witb  a  mild  aad 
haMitifal  f»fiK  laiaing  a  dead  giri  by  thin  hand ;  ^pain,  near  a  oily  gate, 
aUhPg  bsA  the  M»a  of  a  widow  on  his  bier  to  life  t  a  eaowd  of  people  look- 
iag  thjroagh  the  opened  roof  of  a  chamber  where  He  aits,  aad  leUiag  down  a 
fiSk  person  of^  a  bed  with  ropes ;  the  laine,  in  a  tempest,  waUung  an  the 
vatar  to  a  ship;  i^ai^i  on  the  sea-shoTOi  teacliiog  a  great  multiiodei  agau, 
with  a  child  upon  9ie  luiee,  and  other  children  round ;  again,  lastoring 
right  to  the  blind,  speeah  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the 
aick,  strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant  i  again,  djiog  upon 
a  erase,  watched  by  armed  aoldieri,  a  thick  darkness  coming  on,  the  earth 
hsgJHnwg  to  shaloe,  and  only  one  roioe  heard, '  Forgive  them ;  for  ther 
'        not  what  they  da.*  *•  • 


If  ao*  while  hia  own  pen  eeaeed  its  taaki  did  he  hear  another  voiea 
aaying,  "  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  tli^  Lord  from 

•  Wtcm  ««A  Cfhristmas  IVee."  No.  31  of  "Eeprinted  Keces,''  issosd 
idang  with  *  Amerfcan  Kotes,"  by  Charles  Dickens.    1868. 
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hencaforth :  Yea,  Miith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rett  f^m  their 
kbonrs;  and  thrir  works  do  follow  them"P  ** 'Write,  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  called  nnto  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  "  P 
(Ber.  xir.  13 ;  xiz.  9).  Tain  qnestions !  The  laystery  of  death  is 
insemtable.  In  the  hash  of  the  stndy,  where  the  "  lean  fellow  "  has 
dime  his  work  so  qnietly,  those  worde  of  his  perhaps  rose  into  semi- 
eooecions  ntterance, — "Hearen  is  jast,  and  such  things  teach  us 
inrpressirely  that  there  is  a  brighter  world  than  this,  and  that  the 
wuioffe  to  it  u  tipeed/g.  God's  will  be  done  ( ^  And  yet,  "  oh !  it  if 
Wd  to  take  to  neart  the  lesson  that  snch  deaths  lAiould  teach ;  but 
let  no  one  reject  it,  for  it  is  one  that  all  should'  learn,  and  it  is  a 
mighty  nnirersal  truth."  We  all  sit  constant^  under  the  shadow 
of  death,  nnd  every  passing  moment  whispers,  ^  Be  ye  also  ready : 
ibr  in  such  a  day  and  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  know  not  the  Son  of 
man  eoiaeth/'    As  the  tree  falleth,  so  must  it  lie,  fbr  death — 

**  Shats  up  the  eteiy  of  our  days.** 

INro  members  of  the  medical  profession  of  great  reputation  and 
dnlity,  although  accustomed  to  wrestle  with  disease  and  death, 
nceambed  to  &e  inevitable,  and  departed, — Ph>fessor  James  Syme, 
one  of  the  rarest  experimental  surgeons  of  the  age,  who  carried  the 
doll  of  science  and  the  art  of  thorough  intelligence  into  the  curative 
ndMs  of  operative  vurgeiy ;  and  Sir  James  Clarke,  Physician  in 
On&uiry  to  her  Majesty,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate of  the  students  of  the  laws  of  health.  Both  contributed 
homely  to  profestional  literature,  and  took  aeti^  interest  in  the 
]»rogresB  or  medical  reform. 

Among  the  losses  of  the  year  in  stateaDiansUjp  there  falls  to  be 
noted  the  demise  of  the  Mininter  of  Fovejan  AJaiis,  George  Wil- 
liam YiUierB,  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Me  ius  bee*  admitted  by 
Mends  and  foes  alike  to  have  possesMd  natuml  abilities,  aptitude 
£)r  busineasy  conciliatory  mastnerB,  and  a  paofoimd  aeqnamtaaoe 
with  the  politics  of  hia  agek  He  was  early  demoted  to  the  pK>< 
iessional  pursuit  of  statesmanship,  and  kee  bore  ft>]ta)gB  share  in  the 

Srty  movements  of  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  Mbievements  of  oirii 
e.  Hia  death  was  mourned  with  great  depth  of  leeling,  and  the 
sadness  was  not  lessened  by  the  idea  that  in  thi»  direfiu  year  the 
leins  should  have  been  snatohed  out  of  the  hamds'  of  one  who  knew 
the  position  of  affairs;  £or  men  hare  always  osaaiy  sighs  for  the 
miftht  have  been. 

In  July,  newspaper  literature  reeovded  ^anoag  its  losses  the 
names  of  Murdo  Yoi^g,  aged  eighty,  who  hald  done  much  to 
devek>p  the  daily  history  of  our  times  for  morer  than  half  a  century 
in  the  management  of  the  Sum  and  Mr;  Jehd  Williams,  aged 
ekhtv-two,  who  had  held  for  a  long  time  a  iugb«  position  on  the 
Welan  press:  but  we  have  no  note  of  any  epMilil  eelebrity  in 
letters  to  whom  July  brought  the  hour  of  tbe  mik. 
On  2S4th  August  Dr.  C.   Schwartz  died:   he  was  an  earnest 
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pbilanthropiitf  an  eDthnsiastic  labourer  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  both 
88  the  MeMiah  of  Israel  and  the  Saviour  of  mao.  His  assiduous 
endeavours  to  brui£[  in  "  the  scattered  nation"  to  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  bnne  his  fellow  Hebrews  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
faith,  together  with  the  anxieties  of  the  charities  which  he  super* 
intended,  brought  him,  in  all  probability,  at  an  earlier  date  than  he 
otherwise  might  to  the  bed  of  death.  But  he  had  done  a  good 
work  by  the  press  and  in  the  pulpit,  in  almsdeeds  and  in  stirring 
endeavours,  and  he  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith  that  he  would 
be  a  partaker  of  the  sure  mercies  which  the  Lord  had  promised  to 
those  who  labour  in  His  vineyard  under  the  captaincy  of  His  Son. 

September  came  laden  with  the  tidings  of  the  capsize  of  7^ 
Captatn  in  the  wildly  tossing  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  bearing 
down,  at  one  fell  swoop,  to  the  gravelnss  depths  of  the  sea  many  of 
the  choice  scions  of  Britain's  noble  families ;  and  bringing  despair 
into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  those  who  had  trusted  that  it  would 
be  Albion's  iron  bulwark  against  any  foreign  foe  who  might  inyasion 
threat. 

The  excessive  suddenness  of  the  disaster  sent  a  shook  through  the 
heart  of  England,  because  it  proved  how  truly .  the  grandest 
triumphs  alike  of  constructive  and  destructive  genius  is  abortive 
against  the  might  of  nature  and  its  Buler's  power ;  and  how  oon* 
stantly  the  greed  of  the  grave  seeks  gratincation.  Oh  insatiate 
Death !  even  while  deep-mouthed  slaughter  wades  deep  in  blood 
now  spilled,  thou  strikest  the  children  of  duty  into  the  aea,  as 
relentlesaly^- 

**  At  if  diseaaea,  maaaaorea,  and  poiaon,  ^ 

I^amine  and  war  were  not  thy  caterers." 

We  crave  a  word  of  private  sorrow  for  a  hand-clasped  friend, 
whose  untimely  end,  brought  on  by  his  own  hand,  quenched  at 
mid-day  a  light  of  thought.  An  able  journalist,  whose  verve  and 
worth  had  raised  him  trom  the  desk  of  a  provincial  journal  to  the 
chair  of  a  metropolitan  one,  establiahed  a  reputation  in  the  western 
world  as  a  man  of  skill  and  mind,  and  who  in  all  his  Ticissitudes 
from  a  stockbroker's  office  in  boyhood  to  a  recognised  position 
among  the  joornaliats  of  America,  kept  safe  and  sound  in  heart 
and  brain  till  a  severe  sunstroke  deprived  him  of  self-control,  and 
James  Watson  Finlay  passed  on  a  Sabbath  morning  in  Au^st  to 
a  suicide  s  death  in  a  mad  search  ibr  surcease  of  sorrow,  pain,  and 
struggle ;  despite  heaven's  **  comnuind  'gainst  self- slaughter." 

At  the  ripe  old  age  of  87,  on  August's  closing  day,  Bolton 
Comey.  one  of  the  most  thorough  students  of  the  archeology  of 
literature  Britain  possessed,  faded  like  a  long-continued  inter- 
dream  into  life.  As  the  editor  of  "Thomson's  Season,'*  Gold" 
smith's  **  Poet«osl  Works,"  Locke's  *'  Conduct  of  the  Understand- 
ing." as  a  multifarious  contributor  to  general  literature,  not  only 
in  many  periodicals,  but  in  his  *'  New  Curiosities,"  as  an  expositor 
alike  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry  and  the  life  and  works  of  Shakspere, 
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•ad  M  a  Toliimtiioiis  contributor  to  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  he  is 
woiibj  of  remembraace.  "  Idly-busy  "  he  spent  the  latest  years 
of  his  life  in  lettered  sense  and  learned  interests,  and  death  came  to 
him  '*  in  the  soft  guise  of  gentle  sleep.*' 

Acnfte  brain  disease,  which  came  on  with  imexpeoted  snddenness 
and  sererity,  kept  Prof.  William  A.  Miller  from  attending  the 
"  Parliament  of  Science "  at  Liyerpool,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
September  this  learned  and  excellent  chemist,  this  zealous  devotee 
to  phjTsieal  science,  whose  name  is  written  indelibly  in  the  history 
of  JBritish  progress,  left  the  scene  of  his  expected  delights  for  a 
higher  region  of  intellectual  life. 

On  the  6th  October  an  eminent  young  chemist,  Augustas 
Hattheiason,  under  the  pressure  of  a  wrong  soul,  rushed — 

••Oat  of  life's  history 
Into  death's  mystery,** 

goaded  on  to  this  sad  mad  act  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  world's  in* 
jurioua  haste  to  take  up  an  ill  report. 

After  an  illness  of  four  days  the  genial  and  erudite  Andrew 
Scott,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, died  on  lOth  October.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  powers  and 
attainments,  of  singularly  amiable  though  somewhat  eccentric 
character,  of  wide  repute,  no  less  for  the  learning  he  possessed 
than  for  the  kindliness  of  spirit  he  displayed  and  me  ability  with 
which  he  taught. 

On  the  20th  October  an  ingenious  critic  of  English  literature  (of 
which  he  had  held  a  professorship  as  a  colleague  of  Hamilton  and 
Wilson),  an  excellent  lawjer,  an  able  sheriff,  an  accurate  German 
translator  (of  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein "),  a  versatile  writer  of 
▼erses,  a  contributor  to  the  "  Encyclop»dia  Britannica,"  the  ^din- 
hurak  Review,  and  Blackwood'*  Magazine,  a  humorist  and  philo- 
sopher, George  Moir,  died,  just  on  the  eve  of  his  taking  a  hopeful 
journey  to  London  to  be  among  books,  with  friends  and  at  leisure, 
80  little  do  we  know  the  vanity  of  plans,  the  fleetness  of  life,  and 
the  hour  of  the  power  of  the  destroyer, — ought  we  not  rather  to  say 
of  God's  vintage  hour  P 

Of  *'  truths  touched  slightly  by  the  fingers  of  fiction  "  Captain 
Fred.  Chamier,  B.N.,  was  a  masterly  recorder.  The  buovancjr» 
▼ariednese,  life,  and  brilliancy  of  the  sea  reproduced  themselves  m 
the  heart  when  he  was  the  narrator  of  movm^  incidents.  Nature, 
observation,  and  humour  characterize  the  "Life  of  a  Sailor,"  "  Ben 
Brace,"  "  Jack  Adams,"  "  Tom  Bowlme,"  and  "  The  Arethusa,"  or 
we  have  much  forgotten  the  impressions  made  on  a  boy's  mind 
by  these  spirited  products  of  the  passion  for  sea-stories.  His  de- 
Bcription  of  the  events  of  the  Bevolation  in  Paris  in  1848  struck  us 
On  perusal  as  singularly  vivid  and  graphic.  At  the  age  of  72,  on 
^9tb  October,  he  suffered  the  la^t  earthly  change,  and  "  cast  anchor 
^t  Oravesend,"  to  use  a  nautical  synonym  for  *'died  and  was 
buried." 


Two  names  oomiected  with  theologioarl  scholarship  rise  to  mat 
memory  as  among  those  who  in  November  '*  elept  tne  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking '  here, — the  Bar.  J.  £.  Barker,  IVo&ssor  at'  £ze- 
^etical  Theology  in  Spring  Hill  Colk^e,  Birmingham^  a  skiUed  mi 
judicious  instracUNT,  whose  great  tact  sod  sound  judgmattt  was*  u 
it  deserred,  the  (KMifidanes  of  the  Nonconformist  ooounwiiiy  and 
whose  kindliness  of  heart  gained  him  the  love  of  all  his  siadents* 
He  was  a  man  of  large  Mquirementa  and  gifted  mind,  zealoosly 
holy  in  heart*  sednloaaly  intent  in  ao  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  to  proiride  pastozt  for  the  churches  possessed  o£  the  eh«» 
racters  of  Tmiothy  and  Titus,  if  he  eould  hut  rarely  gun  for  them 
an  aspirant  after  the  vital  devotion  of  Paul.  He  grew  to  be  the 
object  of  venerating  respect  to  a  larg^  circle  of  officiating  pasloxs 
who  knew  his  worth,  his  learning,  and  his  generous  jealousy  for 
the  reputation  of  those  who  had  followed  the  course  of  study 
through  which  he  led  them  as  the  servant  of  the  heavenly  Teacher. 
He  died,  aged  7t,  <m  the  88rd ;  and  on  the  26th  the  Yen.  William 
Hale,  Archdeacon  of  London,  died  at  the  age  of  76.  His  **  HiatoiT' 
of  the  Jews,"  '^ Annotatiens  on  the  Gospels,"  "The  Sick  Msns 
€Kiide,"  and  a  number  of  works  eontributed  to  the  publications  of 
the  Society  for  Flromoting  Christian  Knowledge,  give  evidence  of 
his  intelligentiiy  devotional  character ;  his  interest  in  antiquarianism 
appears  in  two  works  contributed  to  the  publications  of  the  Camden 
Society,  and  his  raemonr  as  an  educator  will  be  cherished  by  the 
readers  of  his  account  of  the  Charterhouse,  of  which  he  was  Master. 
Not  without  night-watch  by  his  couch  was  his  departure  to  the 
sweet  future  whore  sia  nor  aeath  are  found. 

Man  cannot  live  ft  lile  that  shall  endure,  yet  he  may  so  dutifhlly 
perform  wha*  lies  before  him  that— 

"  Skboesis  stoQs  hi  sed^ptun^s  matchless  foms  " 

may  fkde  to  dust  sooner  than  the  memory  of  his  labours.  M.  Pierre 
Jannet,  among  the  noble  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  Paris  in 
this  year  of  bitter  trial,  may  claim  notice  from  us  here.  In  the 
midst  of  the  anxiety  aiid  care  involved  in  the  voluntarily  under- 
taken duty  of  providing  for  the  Supplying  of  daily  bread  gratui- 
tously to  the  emldiett  attending  the  pubfic  schools  in  the  arron^ 
dktenuni  of  Paris  in  which  he  dwelt,  the  editor  of  ''Bsbelais  and 
▼iUon/'  and  of  sqme  of  the  prettiest  of  the  classics  which  the 
Pkrisian  press  has  piodaced,  died — a  soldier  of  Christian  charity 
stricken  down  in  the  fight  by  ''the  viewless  hand"  in  one  of  the 
early  days  of  December,  at  lite  age  of  50. 

Karel  Jaromir  Brben,  a  poet  and  historian  of  Bohemia,  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  student  <k  fbur-loie,  and  editor  of  the  popular  works 
of  John  Huss,  the  Beformer,  also  expired  early  in  December. 

A  more  special  grief  now  requires  mention — the  death  of  Thomas 
Dottbledav,  the  Aseilest  anghng  songster  who  ever  paced  through 
Ooquetdale,  the  moet  oiaasiral  sonneteer  of  this  age,  a  playwright 
who  attained  stage  triumphs,  the  historian  of  the  finance  of  Sng- 


hndi  the  bioKittplier  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the  rerolntioiiiier  of  the 
"  Theory  of  Popalation/'  the  defender  of  "  Mundane  Moral  Gorera* 
nient*"  the  ezpoeitor  of  BMitiS^w  Thfiery  as  <*  Matter  for  the  Ma- 
terialist," who  brought  modem  politics  to  the  "  Tooohstone " — a 
itabbom  but  honest  defender  of  the  people's  rights  against  the 
grsit  doniBttit  parties  in  tbo  StstOi  a  lAifoUit  w^o  OMira  tMdle 
sven  the  Ste  df  8t.  Mavk  remarlMble,  And  so  theMMmk  •  beUerer 
in  the  maxim  that — 

'*  Time's  gbrr  is 
To  unnask  lUsshood  and  tMring  tratk  to  Ughfti** 

that  even  on  the  borders  of  fourscore  he  interested  himself  in  this 
aerial,  aided  its  conductors,  and  contributed  to  its  pages,  while  he 
treated  with  the  aflfectionate  fondness  of  a  father  the  most  oopioos 
contributor  to  its  contents.  With  some  characfteristios  of  the  fine 
gentlemanly  Quakerhood  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he  conjoined 
ft  humour  and  a  blithesomenees  which  made  his  steps  springy*  and 
denoted  elaaticitjr  of  heart,  as  has  been  said  of  him.  He  was  a 
mtleman  of  Kearen's  making,  though  of  the  State's  spoiling. 
We  giro  the  sad  farewell  of  the  heart  to  him,  but  n<^  to  nia 
&017.    In  his  own  words, — 

**  Is  not  the  life  well  spent 
WfaleJh  kyrei  the  lot  that  kindly  Nature  weiafM 
9or  all  inheritiirg  or  adoming  earth  F 
Whidi  throws  l^ht  plesaurs  over  true  oentsul^ 
BlofiSBiS  with  firaitage^  flowen  as  wel  as  lsm% 
▲ud  swetletos  wisdom  wish  a  taste  e€ mirths*' 


Out  of  the  chambers  of  memory  there  arise  pictures  of  death- 
•oenea  in  this  dismal  year  which  our  pen  may  not  touch  upon.  It 
is  as  if  Death's  OamiYal  were  being  held,  so  sad  and  gloomy  are 
the  annals  of  the  year.  Only  these  few  have  we  selected  out  of  the 
great  darkness  of  the  past  year,  to  cast  oTer  them  «  aoiipray  of 
remembrance  :— 

wc/t  who  to  dumb  foigetfulneM  a  pMy 
ms  pliasfaig  SDXious  beteg  e? er  resifiie^ 
Iisft  M  waras  pveoiaets  of  the  6beerf al  Stftf 
Kor  oast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind,** 

to  aatidmtii  the  life's  verdict  which  the  world  would  jMismum  on 
them.  Xbia  ia  aaturaL  It  ia  wiser,  howeveri  to  look  forward  to 
the  aaaiae  of  etamity,  and  to  bethink  us  of  ita  judgmoAi*  It  ia  well 
fotv  that  wo  may  look  iKmefuUy.  (hrs  haa  como  to  giro  vo  faith, 
hopotSBdloTO;  on  CalTary\  browHia  soul  wao  nodo  aa  o&riDg 
te  sn»  and  that  croaa  of  aufieriM  has  beoomo  tho  moat  Motioua 
gmbol  of  hnmaaity  iiaoo  Ho  died  thoreov  thoi  wo  nj^  Mwo; 

^Vtm  hope  immortsl  raised  maa's  brow  sublime, 
jlnd  from  Him  shrunk  the  oonqucrors  death  and  thnai**^ 
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TiUrodueiarjf  Addreues :  delivered  at  iheopenimg  qf  the  Univenitf 
of  Glasgow,  Session  1870-71.  EdinDnrgh  &  London:  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  &  Sons. 

JS  a  small  apartment  in  the  Universitj  of  Glasgow,  granted  to 
him  by  the  college  anthorities,  James  Watt  slowly  and  laboriously 
wrought  out  his  great  conception  of  a  workable  steam-engine.  The 
giant  Steam,like  Frankenstein,  has  taken  revenge,  as  it  were,  against 
thecreatorof  thepossibilitiesof  its  being,and  has  ousted  the  university 
built  on  the  lands  of  Bkckfriars  in  14S6,  and  compellcNd  its  remoTU 
from  the  banks  of  the  once  famous  Molindenar  Burn  in  the  east  to 
the  lands  of  Gilmore  Hill  on  the  banks  of  the  song-renowned  Zehin 
in  the  west.  To  us,  bom  right  close  to  the  chimes  of  the  college 
bell,  and  long  resident  within  the  shadow  of  its  antique  frontage ;  to 
us,  who  peered  with  childish  affright  up  its  gloomy  staircases  when 
tiie  great  horror  of  dissecting-room  murders  lay  like  a  dark  bar 
across  its  courts,  who  played  the  merry  games  of  boyhood  in  high 
jinks  in  the  very  preomcts  of  the  professorial  mansions,  and  took 
part  in  the  studies  and  assemblies,  the  controversies  and  even  the 
riots  of  the  place ;  the  change,  albeit  for  the  better,  is  fraught  with 
saddening  feelings,  because  it  involves  the  passing  away — for  a  rail* 
way  station  and  Si  its  manifold  life— of  those  "haUs  and  class-rooms, 
dingy  and  narrow  "  though  they  were,  in  which  so  many  illustrious 
men — ^Beid,  Smith,  Sandford,  Bamsay,  &c. — have  taught ;  and  of 
tiiose  old  quadrangles  along  which  so  many  "  successive  generations 
of  students,  eager  with  the  hopes,  the  energies,  and  the  nonoarable 
ambitions  of  youth,"  have  paced  in  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  to 
engage  in  those  "  labours  whose  chief  aim  is  to  mature,  discipline, 
and  strengthen  the  soul  and  intellect  of  man."  We  feel  that  a 
landmark  of  the  mental  history  of  a  nation  has  been  removed,  and 
we  confess  to  a  shudder  of  emotion  at  the  idea  that  the  echoes 
should  be  awaked  by  the  engine's  shrill  whistle  where  the  voices  of 
Burke,  Campbell,  Brougham,  Derby,  and  Macanlay  have  been 
heard. 

Not  that  we  do  not  rejoice  at  that  magnificent  pile  in  which 
Glasgow  University  is  (to  be)  housed  at  an  expense  of  a  third  of  a 
million.  That  we  do  heartily,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  omen  of  good 
tiiat  in  a  oity  to  commerce  much  devote  learning  should  possess  a 
dwelling-plaoe  so  honourable  and  commodious.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  transmigrate  the  sofds  of  old  institutions,  their  associations  and 
gkmourie,  to  new  edifices,  and  to  preserve  the  conscious  continuity 
of  histoiT  between  the  past  and  tne  present.  And  though  we  are 
sundered  now  from  the  presence  of  the  smoke-grimed  effigy  o^ 
Zaohaiy  Boyd,  in  the  shadow  of  whiok  we  listened  when  a  mere 
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boj  to  Sir  D.  Keyte  Sandford,  who  oommnnieAtod  to  Scotland  tliat 
enttiiuiaam  for  (rreek  scholarship  to  which  Profeaaor  LnahiDgtom 
haa  imparted  elegance  and  accuracy,  we  take  delight  in  everything 
which  brings  np  aaaociationa  of  the  olden  time  when  Bamsay  and 
Lnihington,  Buchanan  and  Flemmg,  ThomM>n  and  Nibhol,  Eeid 
and  Macfarlane,  were  powerful  as  spells  over  the  young  spirit. 

Nor  is  it  all  a  dream ;  for  as  we  read  the  pages  of  this  yolume 
there  steals  forth  from  its  page  the  very  image,  and  there  arise 
upoQ  the  ear  the  very  tones  of  him  who  "  thought  in  Greek  " — our 
noble,  kindly,  intellectual,  and  sympathetic  teacher,  glory-crowned 
in  the  song  uf  Tennjson,  but  hallowed  to  our  and  to  many  a  one's 
heart  by  deeds  of  kmdne^s,  words  of  interest,  stirrings  of  the  spirit, 
snd  elevations  of  the  soul.  Long  years  have  elapsed  since  we  nave 
Men  the  keen  glance,  the  chiselled  features,'  the  flowing  auburn 
locks,  and  the  uthe  figure,  "  in  sober  f^ownd  yclad "  of  Edward 
law  Lushington ;  yet  the  pulses  of  gratitude  quicken  in  my  frame 
when  I  remeokber  the  day  a  of  hit  kindness  and  the  exquisite  suavity 
of  his  manner  of  doing  good.  If  he  was  profound  in  Grecian  lore, 
he  wsa  notable  for  sympathy  much  more ;  and  I  welcome  the  occa- 
BioQ  which  has  here  brought  my  mind  again  in  contact  vrith  his. 
Eren  when  plodding  through  the  routine  of  the  class  it  was  not  un- 
nsoal  with  him  to  drop  words  of  high  meaning  and  intensity  of 
Teach;  and  though  not  given  to  much  speech,  what  he  said  was 
weighty  with  the  priceless  treasure  of  thought.  He  was  no  mere 
worker  among  vocables,  but  a  deep  student  of  human  nature ;  and 
much  good  he  thus  diffused,  even  on  tliO(«e  who  passed  through  his 
class  having  little  Latin,  and  learning  less  Greek.  An  entire 
generation  of  Scottish  scholars  owe  debt  unpayable  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind  who  managed  the  Greek  class  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
Tersity. 

Tbe  addreeaes  here  collected  are  "A  General  Introductory 
Address*'  delivered  by  Profensor  Lusliington — we  presume  as  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Senate ;  an  address  on  **  the  Claim  of 
Theology  to  a  place  among  the  Sciences."  delivered  by  the  Bev. 
John  Caird,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity ;  one  on  Scot- 
tish Law,  and  Law  Studies  and  Statutes,  by  Professor  Berry,  and 
another  on  Medicine  as  a  Study,  by  Professor  Young,  Deans 
respectively  of  the  faculties  of  Law  and  Phyiiic.  All  the  addresses 
are  admirable  and  appropriate.  Yet  not  only  from  our  admiring 
love  of  the  speaker,  but  ako  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
address  and  the  general  bearing  of  his  subject — Culture,  its  objects 
and  results — on  all  minds,  we  shall  devote  tne  larger  portion  oi  our 
space  to  a  notice  of  the  address  of  Professor  Lushington. 

Occasionally  on  perusing  the  speech  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  sententious  pith  he  can  impart  to  a  clofiely  packed  idea, 
that  reminded  one  of  the  days  of  old.  For  example, — *'  Self-sacri- 
fice is  the  title  by  whi<'h  man  takea  possessiou  of  his  destined 
inheritances"  and  tlua  fine  allusion  to  the  explorations  and  diB«> 


QoyeriM  in  t&6  Slttt*-^^The  long  bimed  i«-otittit  Anwa  hm  taMtft 
MeHmon's  statne,  vharmisg'  it  onoe  more  into  speech.*' 

We  qnote  from  this  eloquent  snd  thouj^lrtM  addliBM  ft  few 
Yemarks  on  nsttnrd  science,  mental  philosophy,  and  philolorf, 
whieh  we  feel  eevtaefn  will  bear  out  what  We  mre  adiraneed  on  tut 
merits  of  the  speedi  y^ 

*^A  anirenity  seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  all,  and  aid  each  one  in  po^ 
■nine  the  path  to  knowledge  and  usefulness  for  which  he  has  been  oest 
fitted  by  satare,  or  to  which  he  has  been  called  by  oiroumstanoes  i  in  some, 
to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  hope  that  in  times  to  come  your  names  also 
may  be  mentioned  with  those  whom  to  name  is  to  honour.  ...  In 
the  city  of  Watt,  it  may  well  appear  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  beneflts 
secured  and  the  triumphs  achiered  by  physical  seisnoe,  and  ttie  ma&Md 
arte  which  it  renders  possible.  .  .  .  Tho  outer  world  with  att  Hi 
marreU  is  not  the  sole  nar  the  highest  field  for  human  intewst  and  spseu* 
btioB.  £aitfa,  ooesDy  air^  their  manifold  elements,  are  one  after  oas 
opening  frssh  realms  of  weoder  to  our  tiew.  Is  the  mdfaod  wUeb  obsBitai 
mod  dmrs  ibith  their  seorste,  the  intellect  which  controls  and  wields  thos 
as  its  serrantsi  to  be  shut  out  fima  inquiry— proscribed  as  untst^mablets 
the  plummet  of  thought?  Such  »  doetnna  would  be  at  onoa  eewavdly, 
ihallow,  and  presumptuous.  What  is  nearar  to  man  than  man  ?  and  what 
can  he  care  to  know  if  his  own  nature^  with  aU  its  yearnings  and  aspira* 
tions,  is  to  remain  for  erer  unknown  ?  .  .  .  Let  us  then  eourageoualy 
but  modestly  striye  to  advance  in  the  search  after  absolute  truth,  lefusing 
to  admit  that  the  limited  nature  of  man's  understanding  condemns  it  to 
impotence^  or  precludes  him  firom  erer  pushing  the  barrier  fhrther  and 
farther  away  from  him.  Let  us  hope  that  as  the  gfut  names  of  Kant  snd 
Fic^te,  and  other  heroes  in  the  highest  sphere  of  thouriit  become  more  and 
more  known  and  endeared  to  us,  a  countiy  which  stiu  nnmben  among  fts 
thinkers  pnpUs  and  friends  of  Hamilton  and  Wtniat  voaj  not,  in  ooor  tiais 
at  least,  slacken  the  sinews  of  its  intellectual  prowess. 

'*The  symbol  and  Ibremost  instrument  of  tfaonght,  so  esssnIlaUy  incor- 
porated with  it  that  we  ssek  in  Tain  to  isaaginehow  one  conkd  exist  withoat 
the  other,  is  lanruage ;  and  dosdy  allied  to  the  study  of  man's  spirilnil 
nature  is  the  study  m  tiiis  its  most  subtle  and  delieata  manifestation.  The 
mors  we  feel  that  our  race  is  one,  iaatinet  with  like  passions^  hopss,  and 
ftars — a  biotherhood  of  pilgrims  whose  paths,  though  sepanoe,  ooorcgi 
and  point  alike  to  the  same  crowning  height,  the  mors  shall  we  prise  the 
power  which  enables  us  to  read  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  Ibng-yanished 
generations  that  have  helped  us  onward  to  all  we  now  possess  of  worth  or 
excellence.  .  ,  .  Surely  it  is  a  rich  priril^e  to  study  the  rsoords  of 
mat  nations  that  hare  been,  and  may  well  assist  us  towards  enteriag 
better  into  what  is  mors  tlum  superficial  in  the  conteats  of  oar  own  tinai 
It  msy  enalde  us,  if  a  man  of  high  genius  should  arise  among  oui'sens 
whose  foresight  and  psSiietism  may  guide  the  course  of  centurisa,  to  sM 
him  mors  trnly  as  he  m,  in  oontemplatnig  the  ehaaipiona  of  likemaaM  who 
wars  hia  fofanxanen,  *  to  know  hSm  likssMsa  to  the  wise  bsiow,  his  lrfn<M 
with  the  great  of  MJ  In  poetiy,  in  oratory,  in  kisloiy  no  ksa  liissi  is 
statesmanship  and  bcfoism,  unsmrpassed  models  are  ptuaautsd  to  ua  ii 
Grsek  and  Soman  literature,  whose  distiactlTe  grandeur  we  most  lesva  to 
apprsoiate  if  we  would  estimate  aright  the  genius  whidi,  in  sii   ' 
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hts  iDimuned  mora  reoent  nations.  Look  at  the  highest  instance  in  epic 
md  the  drama, — ^what  can,  in  many  ways,  be  more  unlike  than  Homer  and 
Milton ;  what  more  perfect  than  either  P  Homer  swift-flashing  in  radiance 
of  strength ;  Milton  stem  im  ^sngart  msjesty^  elothed  with  thunder.  Yet 
we  fed  we  have  a  right  in  many  esrantial  points  to  look  at  and  class  them 
ftogetbery  and  §mmy  eae  who  hsia  studied  both  wiU  haTe  found  his  admirar 
tini  «f  either  ecuiftnBed  and  deepened  by  the  contrast,  which  will  show  how 
aadi,  a^  the  tmaei  and  most  living  type  of  his  own  time,  ia,  for  that  Tety 
nssoDy  tnia  and  living  to  aU  tisiei  Oompara,  agatn^  JBechylne  or  Sopboeles 
vith  Shakspera^  and  whal;  ifaat  strikes  yo«  is  the  wide  range  of  diffeienee; 
but  looking  mooa  olaealy  again,  you  will  peroeiye  in  all  alike  the  poetie 
dspth  and  sobtkly  that  eantako  and  hold  abashed  the  soul,  thrilled  witb 
the  leralaitian  of  traoia  ^sandeor  and  awlulnese.  Some  of  the  greatest 
Dodem  poets  1  wiU  only  instance  Dante  and  Milton— hare  qnalbd 
dsepest  at  the  apriaga  d  earlier  inspiration ;  nor  did  this  limit  or  letter 
tbev  oam  rich  fertih^  of  strength.  The  imaginatiTO  wealth  of  one  nation 
ii  not,  indeed,  reisaoed,  but  becomes  fruitfol,  and  multipliea  the  wealth  of 
mother.  The  laigest  nature  can  take  in  most  of  eztemid  inflnenoes,  and, 
dnping  then  into  something  new,  express  ite  own  originality  and  creatire 
power  efoa  mora  viridlj  tfami  if  it  had  neyer  opened  to  eodi  inflneneee.** 

Dr.  Gaird'fl  addiees  is  finished  and  well  reasoned,  worthy  of  the 
oeosiofi  snd  of  the  repatation  of  one  of  the  best  preachers  m 
Seotland ;  Professor  Berry's,  though  going  into  minute  details,  is 
able  and  informing,  and  [Professor  Young's,  dealing  as  it  does  witih 
the  rationale  of  medical  study,  has  wide  refereuees.  The  work  is 
Jandaomely  got  up,  and  well  deserves  perusal  and  preservation. 

^jMfie  MommUM.  January,  1871.   London  s  Lamer  &  Blaekboum. 

Wb  htBW  before  us  iiie  first  number  of  a  shilling  magazine  bear- 
in;^  this  title,  wMoh  will  suffidently  indicate  its  object.  The  nro- 
pnetors  me  nnmteur  writers,  and  this,  their  first  production,  does 
them  oonsidenible  credit.  The  whole  of  the  contents  are  readable, 
while  tike  articles  entitled  "  Slums  "  and  "  Electrified  "  are  parti- 
eolarly  good  and  well  worthy  of  perusaL  The  proprietors  propose 
to  issue  their  next  number  in  April.  Ln  wishing  them  success  in 
their  laudable  undertaking  we  would  suggest  the  sdrisabilitr  of 
having  a  little  less  sentiment  and  a  little  more  strong  food  in  their 
"  Spare  2£osBent8»" 
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S^t  ^xiqvLXttx. 


QinSTIONB  BSQUXBIHGI-  AhSWBBS. 

980.  What  iBgaTeLkind?— H.F.B. 

981.  A  friead  of  mine  told  me  he 
had  read  a  eplendid  seriea  of  lec- 
tures or  artiolee,  I  forget  whioh,  oa 
the  Philosophy  of  Ancient  History, 
in  Egypt,  Phcenieia,  Persia,  G-reeoe, 
and  &ome,  but  he  could  not  tell  me 
the  author^s  name.  Oould  any  of 
your  correspondents  farour  me  with 
information  regarding  these  or  other 
timtlar  artideeP — PHiLOSopaus. 

932.  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  says  in 
''Historical  CSiaracters,"  tluit  a 
*'oelebrated  society  did  exist  in 
ancient  Greece,**  '*  whioh  sanctioned 
robbery  if  not  detected,  and  al- 
lowed parents  to  kill  their  children 
if  sickly."  What  community  is 
here  referred  to  ? — Sahttsl. 

933.  A  passage  in  Bulwer^s  **  His- 
torical Characters'*  leads  us  to  in- 
fer that  Edmund  Burke  resided  at 
Beaconsfield,  which  place  has  since 
given  a  name  to  the  title  conferred 
upon  the  wife  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Is  this  infer- 
ence correct  ? — Sa.mttbl. 

934.  Was  the  Beaumpfcion  Bill 
passed  in  1700  for  resuming  as  na- 
tional property'  the  Grown  lands 
granted  by  WilUam  III.  to  his  farour- 
ifees,  carried  out  in  action?  ICaoaulay 
records  the  passing  of  the  bill,  but 
at  this  stage  of  his  work  he  was  re- 
moved by  death,  and  his  history 
says  nothing  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  carrying  out  of  this  bUl. 
— SA-Xuaib 

935.  Who  and  what  is  J.  M. 
Oramp,  D.D.,  author  of  a  '*  Baptist 
History*'  P — SakctKi. 

936.  The  writer  of  the  valuable 
article  on  Thomas  Hobbes,  in  this 
ICsg-izine,  attributes  the  freedom  of 
oar  press  to  the  writings  of  Milton. 


He  nya  (p.  401),  ''It  was  only  under 
'  the  UbeHjf  of  ufUiceB9ed  fnriiUuiff* 
gained  far  Bngland  h^  the  tpUndid 
rhetorio  of  the  AreopiMffiiiea  of  thai 
John  MUion  [the  italics  are  mine] 
whom  Hobbes  contemptuously  men- 
tions as  '  an  English  independent,' 
that  'Leviathan"  oould  have  besn 
published."  Is  this  correct  P  If  89, 
Biaoaulay  is  wronfir,  for  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Bneland'*  (chap.  zzL)  he 
attributes  the  liberty  of  the  press 
to  a  far  meaner  cause.  Maeaulsy 
speaks  of  the  conference  between 
the  Lords  and  Commons  in  1695, 
and  of  the  paper  delivered  to  the 
Peers  by  Clarice,  the  manager  for 
the  Commons.  The  obieotions  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Licensing  Act 
contained  in  this  paper  will  all,  he 
says,  "  be  found  to  relate  to  matters 
of  detaiL  On  the  great  question  of 
principle,  on  the  question  wheth?r 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing 
be,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  society,  not  a  word  ii  said. 
The  licensing  Act  is  oondemned, 
not  as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  bat 
on  account  of  the  petty  grievances, 
the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  commer- 
cial restrictions,  the  domiciliary 
visits,  which  were  incidental  to  it.*' 
Macaulay  next  details  some  of  these 
"  petty  grievances,"  and  then  says, 
"Such  were  the  arguments  which 
did  what  Milton*s  Areopagitica 
had  failed  to  do.  **  Will  some  reader 
of  this  Magazine  tell  me  whether 
Mr.  Neil  or  Lord  Macaulay  is  cot- 
root  P— GlBOBOiirs. 

937.  Will  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  give  me  so  ne  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Societies  P  In  opening  the 
autumnal  session  of  the  IC.  I.  S- 
in  this  place,  it  devolved  upon  me 
as  presioent  to  deliver  an  insogural 
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addrcM.  I  warobad  the  Tola,  of 
the  Brkitk  CoutravernaiiH  from 
1860  to  the  pTMent  lime^  in  br- 
<)er  lo  aaoertain  tlie  date  of  the 
ferauUioii  of  the  earliest  looietj, 
bat  net  with  nothing  aatiafao- 
tarj.  In  the  raporta  of  looietiea, 
vkiob  I  canlbllj  examined,  none 
mated  to  date  &rther  back  than 
1843,  when  one  waa  formed  at 
Baboim  Soad,  Manoheater.  Since 
the  eommenccmoat  of  yoor  periodi- 
9^  M.  I.  S.  haTo  multiplied  rapidlj. 
IshiQ  be  glad  to  receive,  through 
^  oolDma  of  joar  periodical,  anj 
Qfennation  that  your  corretpond- 
ffiti  are  able  to  f  umiah.— W.  0. 


Answers  to  QnxsTioifB. 


3.  The  qnoiflitiona  rafeired  to  by 
H.  S.  may  be  found  in  Acta  xrii. 
2S,Iitiia  L  12,  and  1  Oor.  xr.  88. 
'^  qnotation  in  Acta  xviL  28  wai 
ineited  into  Holy  Scripture  not  by 
Mlmt  by  Luke, who  wrote  ''The 
AcU  of  the  Apoatlea."  In  chap. 
nn.  of  that  book  Luke  relatea 
PiQi'a  addreaa  to  the  Atheniana,  and 
loe&tiona  Panl'a  azpraa  atatement 
^  the  worda  which  he  quoted 
■wefiom  the  Greek  poeta.  They 
•n  a  quotation  from  the  poet  Ara- 
^  The  worda  in  1  Oor.  xf.  88, 
^M.  conununioationa  corrupt  good 
J^onen,*'  are  quoted  from  the  poet 
«oand«r ;  and  thoae  in  Titaa  i.  12, 
'opeoting  the  Oretiana,  are  quoted 
itm  the  poet  Epimettidea.--S.  8. 
.  ^  raply  wa  make  the  foUow- 
og  eitraet  regarding  the  point  re- 
««dtobyH.a:— 

^'Thraaqootationaof  Oraalrpoelry 
^re  baau  found  in  the  New  Teata- 
^°«Qt,  all  by  the  apoatle  Paul  :— 
.  **  Acta  XYti.  28 :  rovydp  xai  yivor 
i^idp  [f0f  ^Q  analao  hia  offapriug], 
(the  formar  half  of  an  hexameter,) 
55  Apttoa,  a  natiTc  of  Tarana,  b.o. 
^0;  found  alao  with  a  little  varta- 
»wn  (Iceofi  yap)  [for  we  are  thy 


offspring]  in  CHeanthea,  a  poet  of 
Troaa,  B.C.  300. 

''1  Cor.  XT.  83:  ^Btipovtriv  ij9^ 
Xp4<^^'  ofiiXiai  Kcueal  [evil  commu- 
nicationa  corrupt  good  manners], 
from  Menander,  an  Athtmian  comio 
poet,  about  B.C.  820.  (The  meaaure 
u  iambic  trimeter. 

**  Titua  i.  12,  Kp^ri c  df  2  \ffCV9rat, 
jeaca  Btipia^  yavriptQ  &pyai  [the 
Oretiana  are  alway  liar,  eril  beaata, 
alow  bellies], (a  complete  hexameter,) 
by  Epimemdes,  the  Cretan  banl 
(aee  rer.  6),  about  B.C.  600." — 
From  "  Handbook  to  the  Orammar 
of  the  Oreek  Tewtament"*  {Unmed  if 
the  BetiffioMs  Tract  Society),  edited 
hf  Bee,  8,  &.  Oreen,  of  Bamdom 
Chlleffe,  p.  388.— R.  M.  A. 

929.  Tanistry  is  another  fonii  of 
eucoesflion,  by  which  the  oldest  and 
worthieat  of  the  blood  or  race  be- 
came heir.  It  waa  a  sort  of  oombi* 
nation  of  the  hereditary  principle 
and  the  electory.  It  aroided  the 
erila  alike  of  inheritance  by  birth 
and  election  by  rote.  The  prefer- 
ence waa  giren  to  birth  when  the 
clan  was  eatiafied  of  the  worthineaa 
of  the  nearest  in  auoceaaion. — 
T.  U. 

929  &  980.  The  two  queriea  put 
by  H.  F.  B.,  bearing  the  foregoing 
numbera,  may  be  answered  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  work  ro- 
oently  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
man k  Oo.,  entitled  "Irish  Lonl 
Chancellora  from  the  Earliest  Timea 
to  the  Beign  of  Queen  Victoria,"  by 
Kodorick  0*Flanagan  :— 

**  It  is  most  probable  the  ancient 
Brehon  code  underwent  retision 
when  Christianity  introduced  new 
modes  of  procedure  and  a  kindlier 
feeling  amongst  the  Irish.  Indeed, 
the  *  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters* 
record  this  fiict,  and  the  Seanchue 
Mor  was  sometimes  called  Cisia 
PAA^rai^— Patrick  Law  or  Tribute. 
We  must  not  dwell  too  long  upon 
these  ancient  lawa,  now  in  the 
courae  of  translation  and  publica- 
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liom.  The  mmi  oMioeiibU  iBatuse 
was  the  compenMtion  for  murd«r 
and  other  offenooi  by  the  Eria^  which 
Is  forhiadea  in  H0I7  Wril^— *Xou 
BbAll  not  take  money  of  him  that  ia 
gnilty  of  blood,  but  he  ahall  die 
forthwith.*  ahif  kw  of  Sno  kept 
its  place  in  the  Brehon  code  long 
after  Izeland  waa  Besoned  from  pa- 
ganism. 

**By  the  law  of  Tanistiy  the 
eldmt  son  Buocceded  to  the  chief- 
tainship on  the  death  of  his  father, 
nnkas  labourtng  under  some  bodily 
or  mental  infimJtg^,  or  crime.  Ihe 
eldest  son  being  thus  presoraptire 
heir,  was  oailed  iamaiMtt,  or  second 
in  rank,  and  hadaseparate  establish^ 
ment  as  snch, 

<*  Landed  property  was  equally 
diiided  amongst  the  malea  by  the 
ancient  Celtic  law,  oailed  foei/ 
iimm$f  gavelkind.  If  there  was  no 
male  issue»  females  were  allowed  an 
estate  for  life.  The  tanaist  always 
obtained  the  mansion-house  with 
his  portion,  having  to  sustain  the 
digni^  of  the  iismily. 

"  The  state  of  soeiely  being  pa- 
triarchal and  pastoral,  the  land  be- 
longing to  each  sept  was  held  in 
common,  every  member  having  a 
right  of  pasturage,  and  his  share  of 
the  tillage-UHAd  oommensorate  with 
the  number  of  his  cattle.  The 
tribe  being,  so  to  speak,  one  family, 
the  claim  of  each  individual  was 
subordinate  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  tribe.  Thus  the  demesne 
lands  were  assigned  to  the  chie^ 
next  to  the  tanaist  or  chief  elect,  the 
Brehons  or  judges,  the  bards  or 
doctors.  Although  tributes  or  rents 
were  payable,  and  metals— ^old  and 
silver^existed  from  an  early  periud, 
cattle  was  the  usual  equivalent,  in- 
stead of  coin  in  Ireland,  as  in  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  Cattle  con- 
stituted the  medium  of  eschange 
and  barter  in  England  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  century.  SeJden  mentions 
that  'pounds  and   shUliags  wen 


not  dMmdsBt  fia  Bn^aad  ia  HXMk 
bui  paid  in  traek  and  catUe.* 

*<A  peopdiar  enstom  amdng 
anoioat  Inah  waa  faatsHjga 
member  of  th*  nobflity  ^m 
by  law  to  send  h»  aona  to 
bronghft  up  with  oao  of  the  fanilj 
of  his  tribe.  Xbees  wm  a  reg«l«r 
fiiater^  fee^  payaibla  while  the  ohild 
waa  witii  hie  foatciprsirfs  Then 
waa  «  doctor's  fr%  neapmtie— !■  to 
t^  rank  of  the  pstwt  andaAtote 
of  the  malady.  Vo  iee^  wan  pe^ 
able  unlesB  a  cure  were  eflaoted. 
The  dresa  of  the  ladiee  waa  rem- 
lated  by  their  nak,  and  ifta  wtfoa 
waa  dgaeribed  by  that  of  ae  snany 

cows ■ 

**The  progress  of  oolonisntion 
throughout  Ireland,  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  circuits,  and  the  extension 
of  Bnglish  langnageand  lewa,  esweed 
the  Brehon  code  to  fall  mto  dieaee 
rimut  the  year  ieOO.***-nB.  IC  A. 

980.  Gefielkind  is  an  old  Bntiah 
law  of  aaeoesaion,  aooordiDg  to 
wfaioh  the  youngmt  son  inhorited 
the  homestead*  mid  the  eldaat  eoei 
became  the  armigar  or  heriois  and 
other  members  of  the  ismily  iw- 
esived  their  aeiwal  eharea.  Blad* 
stoae,  Ooke,  Biepheaa,  Ac,  deaonbe 
ia  detail  the  naAace  of  the  inherit- 
ance. U  ia  moat  probably  a  Oaltie 
oostom,  thoi^h  sometMng  like  it 
exists  among  the 
T.  U. 

9dl«  I  do  aot  know,  of 
precisely  what  papers  cr 
**  Bhiloeophne  "  selers  to.  WUiiem 
lUoCUl'a  ^  Agenta  of  CifUnatioB,'* 
ten  leeturaa,  contaias  »  wmj  aUe 
philosophy  of  history;  thaw  aa« 
also  in  Profosser  F.  W.  Hewman'a 
misoeHaniea,  aevan  "Leoturea  on 
the  GQiiaf  Forma  of  Anoieat  No- 
tionsi"  also  very  able.  Bamael 
Iliot^  of  Trinity  Oattege^  Hartfiwtf, 
U.S.,  ia  hia  "  Liberty  of  Borne," 
auppliea  maay  good  obaarvniiona 
on  the  same  soMeelr  hot  MiUer^a 
**Philoaophj    of    fihtory,"     and 
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Etgfia  XiHshms  on  the  Mine  tonio^ 
are  moit  aiiiihoritftUre.— B.  M.  A. 

936.  Ib«  •Imple  quotation  of 
thjTM  4]atafl  nufht,  so  far  as  the 
qwoial  matter  in  hand  is  conoemed, 
be   held    to    settle   this  qaeaftioo, 

Mnton*B  "Afeopag^tiGft"  was 
published  in  1644b 

Hobbes'  «<X<emthan,"  1652. 

Ihe  Oon&reoQe  between  the 
I«rds  said  Commons  ocourred  1695. 

But  as  the  qoeation  raised  is  of 
pest  impartAnoc^  it  may  not  be 
■BUM  to  make  ftfew  more  refereooee 
lad  remarks  on  '^The  liiberty  of 
the  Press^"  its  progress  and  its 
bmefits. 


SVBJBOTS  «TraTABLl  FOB 

Djuatb. 

Doea  Newman's  '^Gkanmar  of 
isMnt "  deaerre  assent? 

Is  Britain  dependent  for  its  saea- 
li^  on  the  marey  of  Nations  ? 

Ong^fe  Britain  to  haw  reoogaissd 
tbe  Second  Empire  ? 

Has  Haifeoleonia  ImpariaUsm 
baieftted  FraaoeP 

Is  Fraa  JUUtoiur  or  Protaeted 
labour  most  in  aooordanee  with 
the  princi|)iles  of  Political  Economy  ? 

Is  a  Free  Church  ineompatibls 
with  State  Endowment  ? 


Does   Fanatmans  flowvsh 
under  Coarom  than  under  Fn»- 
dom? 

Would  Boonomy  of  Xiand  Tmas- 
f  er  destroy  Absenteeism  ? 

Ooght  there  to  be  Fiw  Trade  in 
Ijwd? 

Are  small  er  large  propertiea 
more  beneficial  in  a  Country  r 

Are  Boman  Catholic  Countries 
relatirely  aaore  moial  than  Pro- 
testant ones? 

Has  AUruUm  or  JS^oitm  the 
higher  power  in  Social  Liie  f 

Did  Franos  lose  or  gain  by  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon  111.? 

J>o  Shakspere's  Sonnets  ntrial 
bis  inner  lifer 

Is  Dr.  Newman's  "Apologia" 
sufficient? 

Is  Priesthood  in  the  Chnroh  of 
Bomc  Spiritual  Suicide  ? 

Is  Imagination  as  requisite  in 
Soiense  ss  m  Poetry  ? 

Is  there  likely  to  be  a  complete 
triumph  of  Moral  Good  oTer  JCril  ? 

Is  Modem  Civilisation  the  result 
of  Beligious  Culture  ? 

Was  the  Franoo-Pmsaian  War 
inevitable? 

Has  Fraaoe  merited  a  Down- 
iaU? 

Is  Christianity  a  possible  form  of 
ClTUIife? 

Is  Character  framed  by  Circum- 
stances? 


?;z 


■.I    ■; 
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3f ttwrarg  "^sdtn. 


Kiw  Books.— During  the  past 
Tssr,  if  the  figui^  of  the  Puhliaheri 
GrcmLar  are  e*  'rrect,  there  have  been 
paMished  3,377  new  books,  1,279 
new  editions,  and  426  importetions 
from  America.  Theology,  lermons, 
sod  Biblical  works  hare  been  the 
most  numerous,  comprising  a  total 
of  811  books,  of  which  548  were 
new,  208  were  new  editions,  and  55 
weare  importetions.     JuTenUe  works 


and  teles  stend  next  with  606. 
Education  figures  for  568.  We 
have  had  200  new  norels.  Political 
and  Social  Economy  and  Trade  and 
Commerce  together  stand  lowest, 
and  can  only  make  np  119  between 
them,  and  of  these  16  are  importa- 
totions,  and  26  are  new  editions. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
there  are  more  edu(«tional  works 
than  last  year,  and  fewer  works  of 
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fiotkm.  Of  all  books  which  go  to 
Moond  editions,  the  highest  propor- 
tion is  among  the  works  of  fiction. 

Immediately  after  the  delirery  of 
his  "Lectures  on  Plato*'  at  the 
Soyal  Institution,  it  is  mmoored 
that  Principal  Jowett's  great  work 
on  Plato,  including  life,  works,  criti* 
oisms,  &o.,  will  appear. 

Thomas  Pumell,  author  of  **Lite- 
rature  and  its  Professors,"  is  credited 
by  rumour  with  being  the  author  of 
the  Aihen€eum* a **Sketohm  of  Liring 
Dramatists.*' 

According  to  the  Printer/  SepU' 
Ur  there  are  at  the  present  time 
110  daily  newspapers  in  G-reat  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :— London,  20 ;  proTinoes,  57 ; 
Waleo,  2;  Scotland,  11;  Ireland, 
19 ;  Channel  Inlands,  1 :  total  110. 
Of  this  number  61  are  published  at 
Id.,  and  34  at  |d.  each. 

treberweg*s  "System  of  Logic, 
and  History  of  Lop^cal  Doctrine," 
translated  by  M.  Lindsay,  is  nearly 
ready. 

The  misoellaneons  and  posthu- 
mous works  of  the  late  T.  H.  Buckle 
will  occupy  three  Tolumes. 

Professor  D.  Masson  promises 
Vol.  II.  of  his  elaborate  '*Life  of 
MUton  *'  shoHly. 

An  address  by  Oliver  W.  Holmes 
on  "Mechanism  in  Thought  and 
Morals*'  is  in  the  press. 

John  Morley,  biographer  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  editor  of  the  Fort' 
mghily  Beview,  will  issue  "  Critical 
Miscellanies**  soon. 

The  "Bly  Lectures"  on  the  Eyi- 
dences  of  Christianity,  by  Albert 
Barnes,  born  1798,  who  died  7th 
January,  have  juet  been  published. 

Of  Pope's  "  Correspondenoe,*' 
hitherto  an  enigma  of  letters.  Vol.  I. 
will  be  issued  in  Elwin's  edition  of 
Pope's  woifks  this  month. 

Jor  the  oentenary  of  Sir  Walter 


Scott  a  great  number  of  biographies, 
estimates,  &c.  are  in  preparation. 

W.  Krigar  has  issued  a  Gennan 
translation  of  Dante ;  a  PrefiMM 
has  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Kail 
Witte. 

A  Society  of  Biblioal  Archsology 
has  been  established. 

A  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  1518,  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1688,  by  A.  Falconer, 
now  in  the  press,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  testing  process  by 
having  its  two  introductory  chapters 
issued  in  ^otfer'f  Magagine. 

John  Dunning  MacLoed  has  pub- 
Ibhed  Part  YIIl.  of  his  ^'Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy." 

Of  Dr.  Earl  Pranth's  *<  History 
of  Logic  in  the  West,"  commenced 
in  1855,  Tol.  lY.  has  be^n  issued. 
Of  Ockhamism  and  its  oontroTersiss 
accompanying  and  orisinated  by  it 
in  the  early  part  of  tne  sixteenth 
century,  it  contains  an  interesting 
account. 

Dean  Alford,  bom  1810,  poet, 
scholar,  theologian,  and  oritic,  died 
12th  January. 

A  novel  by  Jane  Austen  entitled 
*'  Lady  Susan,"  left  in  MS.  at  her 
death  in  1817,  is  along  vrith  some 
sketches  now  to  be  published. 

Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.  (born  1790), 
author  of  "Elements  of  the  Patho- 
logy of  the  Mind"  and  other 
physico-psychological  works,  died 
13th  January. 

Mrs.  Edward  Thomas,  dramatist, 
author  of  "  The  Wife's  Tragedy," 
&c.,  died  7th  Jan. 

Prof.  B.  Ten  Brink  is  reTiaing  his 
** Studies  in  Chaucer"  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Chaucer  Society. 

Prof.  Seeley*s  Jjivy,  with  preface 
and  introduction,  is  nearly  ready. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Works  have 
been  translated  into  Buasian. 


C^je  Pl^ibB0p|^]|  d  "^aliticB. 


THE  ELECTORAL  SUFFEAGE. 

**  We  should  endeayour  to  set  before  oorselTes  the  ideal  conception  of 
a  perfiaet  representative  goremment,  howeyer  distant,  not  to  say  doubtful, 
inay  be  the  hope  of  actually  obtaining  it  j  to  the  intent  that  whateyer  i« 
now  done  maj,  if  possible,  be  in  the  direction  of  what  is  best,  and  maj 
bring  the  actual  fact  nearer  [to],  and  not  farther  off  from  the  standard  of 
light,  at  however  great  a  distance  it  may  still  remain  from  that  standard.'* 
-Joia  Stttart  MiU. 

**Xhe  gcand  difficulty  in  politics  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  how  best  to 
ooDciliste  the  fewo  great  elements  on  which  good  government  depends ;  to 
combine  the  greatest  amount  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  inde- 
pendent judgement  of  a  specially  instructed  few  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
iDe  security  for  rectituae  of  purpose  derived  from  rendering  those  few 
sponsible  to  the  many." — T.  P,  Thompson, 

Fbjlotical  politics  is  seldom  philosophical.  Passion  lias  hitherto 
^OBt  entirely  ruled  in  this  sphere  of  activity,  although  in  it, 
assoredly,  dispassionate  inquiry  and  considerate  thoughtfulness 
ve  essentials  to  proper  and  enduring  order  and  progress.  Partisan  • 
^liip  has  in  most  cases  embattled  the  hosts  in  hate  rather  than 
invited  them  to  temperate  debate.  But  the  passions  are  not  the 
proper  umpires  of  tne  welfare  of  States.  The  power  of  party  is 
the  weakness  of  ihe  commonwealth,  so  lon^  as  men  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  politics  and  their  bearmg  upon  the  policy  of 
nations.  The  present  series  of  papers  do  not  proceed  from  the 
pen  of  a  partisan,  but  of  a  speculator.  They  are  preceptorial  only, 
as  suggestions  towards  improvements  in  practice.  They  are  inde- 
pendent attempts  to  solve  thoughtfully  tne  questions  involved  in 
good  government ;  and  though  the  writer  has  attentively  read  all 
Uie  works  within  his  reach  upon  the  matters  investigated,  he  has 
applied  his  own  mind  earnestly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principles 
of  politics  in  a  philosophical  manner ;  that  is,  as  a  reasoned  whole, 
C':>nai8tent  in  theory,  harmonized  with  history,  and  applicable  to 
legislation  as  guiding  influences.  If  public  opinion  is  to  become 
the  guardian  and  governor  of  nations,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
^bat  it  should  be  at  least  reasonable — if  possible,  correct— in  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  decisions  to  which  it  comes. 

Hembcnrs  of  commonwealths  have  duties  as  well  as  rights  and 
responsibilities  proportionate  to  their  franchises.  In  all  matters 
of  mteUectual  activity  man's  paramount  duty  is  the  pursuit  of 
truth;  the  search  for  truth  is  philosophy  s  And  philosophical  politics 
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consist  of  an  endeavoar  to  attain  to  those  truths  in  regard  to 
goyemment  which  may  most  reasonably  b^  expected  to  result  in 
the  permanent  order  and  progressive  improvement  of  the  whole 
people,  interested  in  civilization ;  and  the  polity  by  which  it  may  be 
secured  and  promoted.  The  politics  of  partj  are  therefore  by 
implication  exduded  from  the  ^aitaa  of  the  thinker,  and  the  par- 
tisanship of  politics  ought  also  to  be  laid  aside  by  the  reader. 
Speculations  of  such  a  sort  ought  uot  to  be  confronted  with  any 
query,  as,  How  will  that  harmonize  with  the  views  or  t«nd  to  further 
the  interests  of  any,  great  party — Liberal  or  CJonservative— in  the 
State  P  They  ought  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  test  of  fair  and 
honest  reasoning,  whose  premises  have  been  gained  by  painstaVing 
tuad  thorough  induction,  and  whose  prooessas  have  been  pursued  with 
consistent  and  persistent  impartialitv  from  the  elementary  and 
accepted  premises  to  the  ultimate  conclusions  iolio  which  these  may, 
by  properly  guarded  deduction,  bo  developed. 

To  close  up  a  philosophical  discussion  on  politios  by  a  reference 
to  the  effect  of  its  results  upon  parties  would  be  Bot  only  unjost, 
but  impolitic ;  for  that  would  be  to  determine  upon  the  value  of  a 
course  of  reasoning  by  an  appeal  to  embodied  passion,  and  to  fore- 
close the  application  of  calm  thought  by  the  postulate  that  damoroas 
passion  is  a  safer  guide  than  circumspect  speculation.  Let  thought 
oe  pursued  from  premiss  to  consequence  with  distinct  and  impartial 
logical  accuracy,  and  it  wiU  seldom  fail  to  convince  the  thoughtful 
-either  of  the  essential  truth  or  the  essential  falseness  of  the  philo- 
sophy  which  has  been  presented.  If  the  former  conviction  arise, 
truth  should  be  adopted,  whatever  party  may  oppose ;  and  if  the 
latter,  a  new  survey  may  be  undertaken  with  greater  likelihood  of 
success,  because  that  portion  of  the  sea  of  speculation  has  been 
sounded  and  mapped. 

Philosophy  ought  to  be  sworn  to  no  party.  Its  duty  should 
consist  in — 

•  "Svolving 

Iheprituiple  of  thought  from  root  to  air  ;*' 

and  it  ought  to  follow  the  leading  of  right  observation  and  logical 
inference,  whithersoever  they  tend.  The  thinker  is  the  pioneer  of 
the  practical  statesman.  He  teats  the  thought  that  seems  so  fair, 
and  tells  off  the  results  of  his  exploratory  course ;  the  speoulatiTe 
politician  ought,  therefore,  to  be  free  from  the  interfering  bondage 
of  part^,  and  should  not  be  called  on  to  subscribe  to  its  shihhoUths, 
Politics  is  the  science  of  the  relations  of  human  beings  in  a  state 
or  commonwealth.  Each  member  of  the  corporate  body  which 
constitutes  a  state  is  interested  in  the  relations  possible  in  his  or 
her  condition,  and  the  securing  of  the  most  advantageous  stains  as 
a  component  part  of  the  atate.  The  scientific  thinker  ought  to  lay 
aside  {passion  and  party  interest  and  privHe^ge,  when  he  aeeks  to 
determine  the  best  reji^dations  possible  in  a  state,  for  the  proper 
a/oynatment  of  the  relations  of  those  who  are  or  are  to  be  its  nem- 
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ben,  ao.thal  as  far  ai  Ib  tso&Butent  with  the  secoiitj  and  progreas 
of  the  whole  hodj  each  indiyidaal  maj  posseas  and  exercise  the 
power  of  peEsoxul  deyelopment  in  harmoay  with  and  auxiliary  to 
the  rise  and  proGpress  of  the  commonwealth.  It  ought  to  be  to 
him  who  enga^a  in  speculative  politics  a  matter  of  honour  to 
dismiss  the  interests  and  sympathies  which  are  excited  in  the  actire 
contests  of  statesmanship,  and  to  confine  the  attention  of  his  mind 
to  the  considerations  .arising  from  the  relations  of  peraonsp  not  the 
relations  of  parties.  Only  so  can  he  supply  a  philosophy  as  dis- 
tinguished £ram  a  theory  of  politics :  a  theory  is  but  a  view  or 
expositioQf  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  either  reasoned  or  reason- 
able; any  series  of  speoulationSf  howeyer,  to  be  philosophical, 
must  be  both — ^besides  being  as  far  as  possible  true,  impartial,  and 
well  founded. 

In  our  preceding  papers  on  "  Sepresentation "  we  reached  the 
ideas  that  "  legislation  is  the  organization  of  opinion  "  in  its  proces$, 
and  has  for  its  end  the  legalization  of  public  opinion  as  law  or 
policy;  and  seyeral  proposals  were  submitted  to  our  readers  on 
the  means  of  improving  the  organization  of  public  opinion,  having 
it  tested  aad  attested,  and  so  brought  before  the  supreme  legislative 
bodies  and  the  executive  in  a  more  mature  and  perfect  condition 
than  is  now  customary.    But  in  neither  of  these  papers  was  that 
&ct  brought  prominently  into  view  to  which  we  now  desire  to  give 
eiaphasiB;   namely,  that  in  representation  two  distinct  elements 
are  implied  and  employed — (1)  opinion ,  (2)  will, — which  two  do 
together  constitute  intelligent  determination*  and  have  as  their 
iarae,  law.     Opinion  is  considerate  thought  expended  on  the  ends 
to  be  desired  in  civilized  life,  and  law  is  will  enforced,  founded  on 
opinion  formed, — the  intelligent  will  of  the  nation  legalized  by  its 
representatives  in  a  practical,  efiective,  and  compulsory  form,  so 
that  intelligent  and  loyal  obedience  may  be  rendered  to  it.   Hitherto 
thoie  two  elements  bave  not  been  sufficiently  distin^ished  in  repre- 
•entative  government,  and  hence  Parliament,  in  its  endeavour  to 
organize  opinion,  has  been  degraded  into  a  Kational  Debating 
8(^iety,  instead  of  being  a  Court  of  Ultimate  Judgment  on  the 
pTopoaak  of  parties  and  the  doings  of  State  officials.   In  the  earlier 
penods  of  our  history  this  distinction  did  not  require  such  analy  tio 
•eretance  as  the  interests  of  our  age  irresistibly  demand.    The 
ecooony  of  legislation  now  imperatively  requires  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  pnbHc  opinion  should  oe  such  as  U>  enable  the  legislators 
to  see  the  precise  aim  of  each  suggestion,  to  perceive  the  exact 
iaeideace  or  each  proposal,  and  to  have  before  them,  in  the  most 
detenninate  form,  aU  ihe  elements  on  which  a  proper  decision 
■hoold  dej^iuL    The  pzoposfds  made  to  Parliament  must  always, 
in  Hieir  ongi&^be  the  suggestions  of  specialists ;  all  the  preliminary 
discnsiiona  regarding  them,  therefore,  would  be  best  conducted  by 
those  who  belonged  to  the  same  class ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  those 
auktters  only  which  had  secured  the  favourable  regard  of  those 
belt  iofimnod  on  and  most  intecoafted  in  the  matter  ahonld  be 
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brougHt  up  before  the  ultimate  decidiug  authority.  Such  a^'^  division 
of  labour  in  the  organization  and  consideration  of  opinion  would 
greatly 'simplify  the  representative  system  in  regard  to  the  ezten- 
siim  of  tbe  franchise,  and  the  conditions  which  ought  to  govern 
the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  electoral  suffrage — the  topic 
whicn  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  relation  to  its  object, 
aims,  and  methods — in  theory  and  in  practice. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  more  serious  matter  of  our  paper,  we 
may  here  make  an  observation  on  the  term  mjfflraae.  The  Latin 
worJ  suffrago  signifies  the  upper  portion  of  the  nind  leg  of  a  horse 
— the  bnm  or  hock, — a  part  of  the  animal  without  which  progress 
would  be  impossible;  political  progress  being  regarded  as  equally 
impossible  without  the  assent  and  consent  of  men ;  the  approbation 
of  those  entitled  to  a  voice  in  political  matters  was  called  suffra- 
turn,  Bud  to  support  with  one's  vote  and  interest  was  expresaed 
y  the  verb  svffratjor.  From  these  words  we  derive  that  term  in 
politics  >Khich  signifies  "the  right  possessed  by  a  citizen  in  a  state 
where  reprei^entativc  government  exists,  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
a  member  of  the  legislative  body  to  which  political  progress  is 
entrusted."  The  same  meaning  of  helpfulness  towards  progress, 
appears  in  the  ecclesiastical  derivation  from  the  same  words — 
Sufiragan, — applied  to  the  person  by  whose  aid  the  work  of  a  bishop, 
incapacitated  from  attending  to  business  himself,  is  carried  on  in 
his  name,  with  his  sanction,  and  by  his  authority,  so  securing  the 
proper  progress  of  affairs  in  the  diocese.  The  aid  given  to  progress 
by  the  possession  of  the  good  opinion  or  favour  of  others  is  indicated 
in  such  phrases  as  "  he  has  gained  by  the  suffrages  of  all  competent 
critics  a  title  to  be  held  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  his  treatise." 
As  the  term  is  employed  in  politics,  it  signifies  the  right  to  vote, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  state,  under  conditions  determined  by  it, 
and  as  a  duty  towards  it. 

The  suffrage  is  the  agency  by  which  the  co-operative  energies  of 
the  state  are  brought  into  working  order.  It  is  the  means  placed 
by  the  community  in  the  hands  of  its  members  that  they  may 
Severally  indicate  what  they  think  should  be  tbe  general  ends 
pursued  by  the  society,  and  what  purposes  should  be  kept  in  view 
by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  arrangement  and  employment 
of  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  conservancy  of  the 
welfare  of  the  State  in  general,  and  the  individuals  of  which  it 
consists  in  the  other.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  specific  delegation 
of  the  individual  will  of  each  elector  to  representatives  who  are  to 
hold  and  have,  exercise  and  employ,  that  will,  in  trust  for  the  voters, 
in  the  management  and  administration  of  public  affairs  in  such  a 
manner  as  most  fully,  economically,  wisely,  and  honestly  to  fiilfil 
the  intentions  of  those  who  confide  the  effective  rulership  of  the 
commonwealth  to  their  care.  This  delegation  of  the  nation's  will 
is  in  general  guided  by  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  electors, 
who,  of  course,  seek  as  representatives  those  who  most  nearly 
coincide  with  them  in  their  views,  professed  or  confessed;  for  so 
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it  if  thooglitthat  the  opinioofl  entertained  bytlie  electors  may  most 
rorely  prevail.  The  delectation,  however,  is  of  political  power  in 
the  first  place,  and  is  only  in  a  secondary  sense  a  delegation  of 
political  principle ;  for  the  legislator  chosen  professes  his  principles 
as  an  inducement  to  the  delegation  to  him  of  the  power  which,  in 
tlie  commonwealth,  a  representative  holds  and  exercises.  Opinion 
regulates  and  influences  the  delegation  of  the  elector's  will,  and 
inclines  him  to  contribute  bis  riflet  of  will  to  the  reservoir  of 
popular  power,  which,  by  its  force,  propels  the  representative  into 
Parliament.  But  the  representative,  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative 
assembly,  has  greater  opportunities  for  forming  a  correct  or  revising 
an  incorrect  opinion,  ana  hence  he  must  be  left  free  to  discharge 
his  deliberative  and  legislative  functions  in  an  upright  and  honest 
form ;  open  and  subject  to  persuasion,  as  the  elector  himself  would 
be,  as  to  means  and  fitness  of  season  and  circumstance ;  always 
provided  he  remains  true  in  the  main  to  those  opinions  by  which 
be  had  declared  he  would  guide  his  conduct  and  regulate  his  public 
duty;  or  seeing  good  cause  for  altering  these  opinions — which 
formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  vote  of  his  constituents  bad  been 
given, — willingly  resigns  his  position  to  those  who  conferred  it  on 
bim  for  other  purposes  and  on  a  different  understanding.  It  is 
not  as  the  delegate  of  certain  opinions  that  a  representative  should 
be  chosen  and  accredited,  but  as  one  who,  holding  political  opinions 
and  sentiments  with  which  his  constituents  sympathize,  may  justly 
be  supposed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  attain  the  ends  to  which  such 
opinions  tend ;  still  he  shonla  be  sent  to  employ  his  own  intelligence 
to  the  specific  manner  in  which  their  will  may  be  best  brought 
effectually  to  accomplish  the  success  desired. 

The  tuffrage  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  times  past,  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  organizing  the  people ;  and  hence  the  advocates 
or  an  extension  of  the  franchise  have  been  compelled  to  consider 
the  individualfl  into  whose  hands  the  suffrage  might,  could,  or  should 
be  advant^eously  placed,  so  as  at  once  to  secure  order  and  insure 
progress.  To  do  tnis  in  some  determinate  way,  speculative  politi- 
cians of  liberal  tendencies,  favourable  to  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  suf« 
^ge,  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  employing  as  a  postulate 
Bcme  form  of  assertion  which  conservative  thinkers  have  had  little 
diffieulbr  in  disposing  of;  such,  for  example,  as  the  political  aphorism 
of  the  late  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  "  Local  Self-Govemment,"  that 
"every  man  knows  best  how  to  manage  his  own  affairs ;  and  it  is 
his  right  and  duty  so  to  manage  them," — a  statement  certainly  which 
common  experience  does  not  confirm.  Men  in  general  know  the 
Purposes  they  aim  at,  iehat  they  want ;  it  is  exactly  in  the  adoption 
of  proper  means  to  attain  these  ends  that  they  fail,  that  is,  in  the 
bow  to  do  it.  The  majority  of  political  questions  turn  upon  points 
in  regard  to  whieh  most  iwopfe  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  and 
relate  to  measures  upon  which  those  only  who  have  given  special 
sttentum  to  the  considerations  they  involve  can  give  a  proper,  be- 
cause an  inteUigeiit  judgment. 


Another  axiDm  of  popidar  panties  xb  dmost  equally  emnteoiu, 
in  anj  Bense  of  the  terms  applicable  to  civilized  conrmnnitieSy  and 
it  is  only  in  such  a  sense  that  it  can  have  any  importance  to  ns  at 
present, — that  "  all  men  are  By  natnre  free  and  eqnaT."  This  is  an 
abstract  proposition  to  which  no  importance  wonld  be  attached 
unless  for  the  corollary  deduced  from  it  that  all  men  hare  an  eqaal 
right  to  a  voice  or  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  representatire  or  a 
government.  The  abstract  nroposition  is  in  itself  untenable  whih- 
out  qualification  either  in  toe  aefinition  of  the  terms  or  in  their 
relation  to  actual  politics.  The  existence  of  idiots,  differences  of 
idiosyncrasy,  Ac,  invalidate  the  ascription  of  equality;  hlitory 
invalidates  the  assumption  of  freedom ;  criminality,  accident,  and 
incident,  in  actual  life  affect  its  applicability  in  its  tofality,— not  to 
speak  of  the  sex  question.  Sven  this,  however,  might  be  granted 
to  the  full,  and  yet  the  inefficacy  of  the  axiom,  as  a  political  one  of 
any  value,  might  be  impeachea  by  the  consideration  that  thoxt^ 
that  freedom  and  equauty  might  fit  htm  for  self-preservation  m 
that  primitive  state,  they  did  not  qualify  him  for  exercising  power 
over  others,  as  a  partner  in  le&fislative  acts,  which  he  would  become 
as  a  poBsessor  of  a  vote.  Tne  remarics  of  John  S.  Mill  on  thie 
topic  are  pertinent  and  important : — 

*'  It  » the  fitot  that  one  ]^enoB  ia  not  as  good  at  another  f  and  it  ia 
leferaing  aU  the  ni]«a  of  rational  conduct  to  mttempt  to  nuse  apolitical 
Ubno  on  a  supposition  which  is  at  variance  with  fact.  Putting  aside  for 
the  present  the  considenition  o£  moral  worth,  of  which,  though  more  im- 
portant STen  than.  inteUeotual,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  an  available  test ;  a 
person  who  cannot  read  is  not  as  good  for  the  purpose  of  human  life  as  one 
who  can.  A  person  who  can  read,  but  cannot  write  or  calculate,  ir  not  as 
good  as  a  person  who  can  do  both.  A  person  who  can  read,  writer  and 
calculate,  but  who  Inaows  notfaiag  of  the  properties  of  nstund  ehjects,  er 
of  other  places  and  eoontries,  or  of  the  human  beings  who  have  HvMl  before 
htm,  or  of  the  idoasv  optniens,  and  praetioea  of  his  felloivMneatarse  gene- 
rally, is  nee  so  good  as  »  person  who  knows  these  things.  A  parson  who 
has  fi0t,  eitfaev  by  readioff  or-  oonversatian,  made  himself  aoquainM  witii 
the  wisest  theu^ta  of  the  wiaest  man,  and  with  the  greai  examplta  of  a 
benedeenSaadvirUsoiis  lifr^  is  not  ao  good  aaone  who  ia  faaoiltar  with  thoaei 
A  person  who  haseften  SXkd  Imand  with  this  vaaious  knowledge^  hut  baa 
not  digesled  it^— who  eould  give  no  olear  and  coherent  aocount  of  it,  and 
has  never  cxeroised  his  own-  mind,  or  derived  an  original  theaght  from,  bis 
own  obserration,  ezperienoe,  or  reasoning,  is  not  so  good  for  any  human 
purpose  as  one  who  has.*'* 

It  is  imposailde,  wi4h  justies,  from  the  mere  abstiaet  statamenC 
ef  the  revoiutioaanr  doctrine  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fratermfty," 
to-  deduce  the  eoaal  right  to  efoal  saffragee  of  maa  with  »a»  in  a 
fised  and  setttiw  state  of  Beoial  polity ;  nor  evesr  were  that  preasisi 
accepted,  would  it  be  posnble  m  aoeocdaace  with  right  Mtesa  to 
ai&m  that  each  indinmuU  OQght  to  ponese  tka  rigkl,  equally  with 

*  ''Dissertations  and  Discussions/' voL  iiL» "thoughts  on  Farliamentar 
Beform,"  p.  19. 


erery  other,  to  &  share  in  the  legitliitiTe  action  of  the  cooiitry  bf  ft!i 
equiu  Tote ;  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  legislation  is  the 
orgaiuzatio&  of  opiaioa,  wbiie  gorevnment  is  the  organiaatiaa  of 
meo,  nndei  opinions  ilegdiBced  aa  lam ;  and  so  losg  aa  the  %anffa  and 
Talna  of  ooa  ■»»'•  opinion  ar«.  fn*aatar  thaa  those  of  aoethev,  lo 
kng  shall  it  be  unwiae  to-  stump  tUl  individutk  into  an  aTara^$ei^  and 
swamp  intellig^ice  in  universal  vnffirage,  pare  and  aimfile«.  £rea 
Uiooda  it  wwe  a  fast  that  tho  indiyidaial  iaIieveatB  of  all  meu  wera 
equ£  and  all  their  wiahen  in  thair  omm  behalf  equally  keen,  it 
voold  not  foUav  that  an  equal  ralna  aheald  he  attamd  toi  the 
Toiea  of  eaak  indsvidnaL  One  mao^  or  claaa  of  men,  may  be  in 
fi»ow  «f  piacipkate  aad  peasieaata  aotioa^  nndet  tbe  stimnlaiit  of 
straag  imi^Blse-  and  naivev  thcnght^  while  othem,  uAore  skillad  ia 
kxialative  affakss,  mx^  sea  andf  aoJoMwladga  the  seed  of  oroatiag  or 
eorreotini;  the  opiniawa  whieh  ahoald  prevail.  The  formar  would 
be  apt  to  ohooaa  men  chiofly  rvmarhabla  lor  gUbnesa  of  tengae  mad 
idbroiteesa  of  theughty  white  tbm  latter  woi&  seek  meu  of  tasted 
inteUi^enae-  aad  attesSed  wortfk  Norn  "  what  ia  wanted  ia  a  eepre- 
sentetSom,  nat  of  men's  diffeveDeea  of  iAt»eat,.bnt  of  thedifierenees 
ia  their  iatcsUaatoal  pianta  of  viawi"  and  theoffiaaof  the  aoffasga 
a  aot  anly  to  gira  pc^itisal  axpresBiaa  to  the  social  poweisa  paaya- 
lent  in  society,  but  to  the  intelligent  opiniona  existing  in  and 
t&dmg  the  aoauamnity<  Xhiahaa  been  aa  g«aaraUy  aaknewladged 
tbst  it  haa  of  lata^  aaaitad  a  Istfge  aoMMat  of  speoalativa  thoaghti. 

"Thamoet  direct  way**  (according  to  J.  9.  Mill)  **'or effecting,  this 
[equaEzation  of  interest  and  luteQiffence]  would  be  to  establish  plurality 
of  Tofces  in  fsronr  of  those  who  eoiud  aflbrd  a  reasonable  presumptfon  of 
niperior  knowledge  and  cultiTation.  If  erery  ordinary  nnddHed  laboarer 
bsa  aim  rote^  a  snUedf  It^Hmrer,  whose  oocnpation  requires  an  exercised 
ttio^;  sad  a  Inewledge  of  scpiae  of  the  laws  of  external  n»tnre,  oagbt  to 
bsTs  twe.  A  fsremaA  or  supermtendeat  e#  labeiar,  whose  eoeupation 
nqoiree  samaliaDg-BMre  of  goHSMl  ctdtufe,  sod  eeraer  meird  as-  weUr  oa 
iatallNlaaL  quBlities,  i^ovld  perii«p»  haee  these.  Jk  ihrmer,  mannfeotersv, 
w  tnder,  who  lieqiiiws  a  stilk  krgar  raaga  ci  idsae  aod  haawle^lge^  aad  the 
peweref  gwttag  and  attesduig!  ta  a  gssnt  aimbtr  a€  Tameue  operations  at 
oQse,  sheald  haae  three  «r  fboe^  A  Biembsr  of  anp  professioa  reqniriiig  a 
loog»aeinnt0^  aad  systamatie  meBtaLeultiy4iAKm»--A  lawyer,  a  physician  or 
>uveoB,»c]ergynun  o£  any  denomination^  a  literary  man»  an  artist,  a 
paUlafaactioaarr  ^or  at  aU.  events,  o  member,  of  ereiy  intelleotual  profes- 
noB,  st  the  thrsshoid.  of  which  there  is  a  satisfactory  examination  test), 
ought  to  ha? e  fiye  or  six«>  A  graduate  of  any  uniyersity,  or  a  person  fraely 
eUfted  a  membec  of  any  learned  society,  is  entitled  to  at  least  as  many.  A 
certificate  of  haying  passed  through  a  complete  course  of  instruction  at 
mj  pkoe  of  education  pubKcly  recognised  as  one  where  the  higher branehfs 
of  knowledge  are  taught  should  confer  a  plurality  of  yotes ;  and  there 
ou^to  be  an  orgaaiaation  of  ireluntary  <rtcamineilions  throughout  the 
wintry  ^^;i«eabfy  iky  the  prMsdaeS  set  by  Che  ancMle^olass  examiaatioas  eo 
*isel|;snd  yirtuousljp  instituted  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford)  at  which 
>&7  penon  whateyer  might  present  himself,  and  obtain,  firom^  impsrtial 

cx&minen,  a  certificate  of  his  possessing  the  acquirements  whidb  wotdd 
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entitle  bim  to  any  number  of  Totet  up  to  the  lai^gest  allowed  to  one 
indiTiduaL*** 

The  reco^ition  of  the  distinction  abore  stated  between  opinion 
and  will  ai  elements  in  legislation  mieht  help  ns  out  of  the  diiemma 
in  practical  politics  into  which  snon  forms  of  adyocacy  lead  us. 
We  may  consent  to  the  saying  that  "  all  law  must  spring  from  the 
people,  and  be  administered  by  the  people,"  if  it  is  thereby  meant 
that  all  law  should  originate  in  and  issue  from  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  should  be  administered  so  as  to  effect  and  carry  out  this  will 
of  the  people,  as  thorough!]^  as  may  be,  in  consonance  with  the 
opinions  or  the  people.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  times  in  which. 
we  live  that  the  voice  of  the  people — of  the  many  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  few — is  not  only  crowinj^  deeper  and  stronger, 
but  is  also  growing  more  influential,  and  is  being  much  more  readily 
deferred  to.  There  is  no  more  singular  phenomenon  in  modem 
history  than  the  development  of  the  principle  in  |>olitics,  tha:; 
gOTemment  over  the  people  should  not  only  be  exercised  for  the 
people,  but  regulatea  by  the  people.  What  is  known  as  the 
million  or  the  mass  is  now  brou^t  within  the  possibility  of  oitisen- 
«hip,  are  called  upon  to  entertain  a  politic:*l  fdith,  to  consider  political 
questions,  to  associate  for  political  purposes,  and  labour  for  the 
attainment  of  political  ends. 

The  course  of  history  has  been  progressive,  if  not  orderly,  in  this 
political  enfranchisement.  The  serf  has  been  gradually  transmuted 
mto  the  labourer ;  labourers  were  formerly  regarded  as  a  disor- 
ganized mob,  but  they  have  of  late  been  taken  mto  council  as  the 
people,  and  it  is  not  impossible  tl>at  they  may  yet  attain  to  the  rank 
of  freemen,  in  so  far  as  that  word  signifies  the  exercise  of  a  self- 
detprmiued  influence  upon  those  who  govern,  by  a  properly  arranged 
suffrage,  which  will  enable  them  at  least  to  protect  themselves,  if 
not  to  direct  the  course  of  government  The  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation shall  be  so  far  acknowledged  as  to  recognise  man's  will 
in  regard  to  his  personal  existence  and  interests  as  a  proteetive, 
while  some  means  maybe  found  to  gauge  and  estimate  the  intelli* 
pent  opinions  of  men  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  such  direotire 
influence  as  may  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  the 
citizens  by  the  best  possible  means  within  reach  of  human  though: 
at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances.  Then  the  profane  VMlgar 
may  be  held  to  have  rights  as  well  a?  duties,  and  claims  as  well  as 
responsib  lities,  be  considered  as  shareholders  in  the  community, 
whose  duties  shall  be  as  far  respected  as  their  services  are  given  to 
I  he  promotion  of  the  purposes  and  progress  of  the  state.  Th? 
freedom  of  citizenship  is  now  held  to  imply  the  posf^ible  right  to 
electoral  privilege,  if  not  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  suffrage. 

The  electoral  suffrage  appears,  upon  analysis,  to  be  a  delegation 
of  the  will  of  the  vcSen  to  be  employed,  by  the  representative 

fl 
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choien,  for  the  promotion  of  certain  ends  indicated  in  the  opinions 
to  which,  as  a  candidate,  he  expressed  his  adhesion  or  procHyity, 
sod  they,  as  electors,  consented  to  by  their  rotes.  It  seems,  tliere- 
fbre,  a  posfiible  thing  to  found,  npon  this  analysis,  a  philosophy  of 
the  snmtige  which  might  yield  a  more  perfect  basis  ror  statecraft 
than  has  yet — so  far  as  we  know — been  attained  or  snggested. 
This  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : — 

By  legitimatising  and  arranging  such  agencies  as  may  be  required 
for  the  organization  of  opinion,  according  to  the  specific  interests 
of  the  special  classes  of  society ;  as,  for  instance-^I.  Froperty  (1)  in 
land,  (2)  monejr,  (3)  good«i,  (4)  intelligence,  (5)  industry,  Ac.  II. 
Statef — (1)  civic,  (2)  ecclesisstic,  (3)  administrative,  (4)  military, 
(5)  educational,  &c.  III.  InUWgence—{})  social,  (2)  moral* 
(3)  scientific,  (4)  commercial,  (5)  diplomatic,  kc.  We  mifnt  create  a 
series  of  representative  institutions  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  con- 
lider,  debate,  deliberate  upon,  and  mature  all  suggestions  made 
regrarding  these  particular  mterests  as  preliminaries  to  their  being 
taken  up,  for  ultimate  decision,  by  the  Xegislature  as  the  supreme 
and  final  determining  power.  Elach  of  these  organizations  would 
kave  its  electors,  who  would  be  admitted  upon  an  electoral  qualifi- 
cation, which  would  be  equivalent  to  an  educational,  a  property,  or 
a  dass  franchise,  as  the  case  mi^ht  be ;  and  would  thus  harmonize 
▼ith  the  views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  need  for  some  restriction 
on  the  right  to  influence  opinion  in  its  process  towards  law ;  while 
it  would  equally  well  combme  with  the  proposals  made  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  classes  and  interests.  As,  besides,  many  persons 
wonld,  from  their  combination  of  qualifications,  have  the  suflrage 
right  conferred  upon  them  in  several  sections  of  this  organisation* 
the  plan  suggested  would  provide  an  equivalent  to  the  popular  sug- 
geation  for  a  plurality  of  votes ;  for  this  would  then  only  be  utiliz- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  those  who  could  form  or  had  formed 
opinions  on  the  species  of  topic  to  be  brought  under  notice.  Were 
BQch  an  or|;anization  of  opinions  le^alizea,  a  large  portion  of  the 
political  activity  of  the  nation,  which  is  now,  comparatively  speaking, 
wasted  in  ephemeral  sgitations  and  spasmodic  endeavours  to  stir 
the  public  mind,  would  find  beneficial  occonation  in  congenial  asso- 
ciative effort ;  while  the  high  court  of  Parliament  would  be  freed, 
in  a  large  measure,  from  the  need  of  discussing  crotchets,  and 
comiog  to  divisions  on  crude  and  visionary  proposals,  which  have 
not  worked  their  way  into  the  public  sympathy  by  previous  debate, 
or  guned  tbe  favour  of  the  thoughtful  upon  the  topics  to  which  they 
refer. 

This  would  leave  the  Parliament,  as  the  embodied  and  represen- 
tatiTe  intelligent  will  of  the  country,  free  to  devote  its  energies  to 
the  higher  questions  of  polity,  and  greatiy  conduce  to  safe,  sound* 
and  eonsiderate  legislation  and  administration.  But  it  would  do 
more.  It  would  enable  the  country  to  reorganize  its  representative 
inititations  in  such  a  wav  as  to  unite  the  entire  will  of  the  eom- 
aviuty  in  themsalveay  ana  so  infhse  into  them  the  complete  strength 


of  this  natron.  The  agitation  for  the  eztensioa  of  the  franohiae,  so 
far  as  it  is  yet  unmet,  might  then  he  gmdgeleBslj  and  safely  yielded 
to,  for-  hy  the  multiplication  of  safeguards  rash  innovations  and 
incooriderate  opinioiis  would  heoome  of  less  importance  a»  motive 
powers  at  sn  eleotion.  Each  person  would  then  be  enabled,  hy  the 
tmffngef  to  become  the  conservator  of  his  or  her  own  interest  in  ihB 
state  as  a  shareholder  in  the  community ;  and  yet  the  commuiuty 
be  safe  from  the  dire  evils  which  an  unregulated  democracy  are 
said  to  threaten,  if  mere  numbers  were  to  be  made  supreme.  Por 
wlsle,  by  unrversal  suffrage,  the  representative  House  wxkulct  be 
ehosen  hy  the  wiS  of  the  people,  it  would  be  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  cultured  and  influential  classes  that  it  would  be  gutded^iT  not 
reguloted-^io:  consequence  of  the  provision  that  would  be  made  for 
the  organization  of*  public  opinion  on  all  questions  relating  to 
finance,  admnnstratiton,  aad  legishition. 

Fpon  the  principleB  here  sugsested,  too,  we  could  secure  most 
fully  another  matter  dear  to  the  heart  of  many  of  the  most  thoug^t- 
fbl  and  earnest  specuTative  polxtxcians — **  the  representation  of 
minorities,"  and  this  in  sevend  ways.  For  while  by  equal  and 
unirenal  suffrage  the  power  of  seIf-pn)tection»  so  far  as  a  vote 
could  secure  ft,  would  be  granted  as  a  right  to  each,  the  repreaen- 
tatfou  of  classes  and  interests,  granted  by  the  legalized  organisation 
of  opinion*  would  in  effect  be  a  representation  of  almost  every  pos- 
sible monority  in  some  fbrn»  or  other — especially  as  this  orgaiiization 
of  opinion  would  admit  of  a  plurality  of  voting  co^extensire  with 
the  mfluence  and  intelH^eoce  of  each  person  who  had  acquired  any 
avoHttble  and  a^jpraisable  distinetion  beyond  being  a  mere  eirtity  in 
the  state.  Agsm,  it  might  be  required  m,  all  elections  in  which 
universal  suffrage  was  alioived,  that  the  successful  candidate  mnst 
poH  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  gi'V'ea  at  the 
election.  In  universal  suffirage,  we  suppose  the  only  qualification  to 
be  civic  -existence — that  is,  existence  Jree  from  disabilities  in  a  civic 
sense  incnrred  by  non^produetiveness,  hurdensomeness,  or  crimi- 
nahCy,  and  in  this  regard  sex  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  civic  dis* 
ability,  ffoch  a  provision  aa  that  suggested  would,  for  the  most 
part,  secure  the  due  rig^ta  of  even  a  reimlcitrant  minority. 

Such  a  suffrage — or  rather,  such  a  variety  and  cumulation  of  suf- 
frages as  might  be  thus  arranged,  would  afford  representation  to 
all  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
and  WDuh}  provide  besides  fbr  the  thorough  political  education  of 
the  t>eopTe,  by  bringing  befbre  them  continually  the  principles  of 
politics,  and  making  them  watchful  over  the  practical  adherenee  of 
thehr  representatives  to  the  conditions  of  their  election.  Br  secur- 
ing the  babitual  willingness  of  the  people  to  give  heed  to  the  con- 
eema  of  the  state,  a  pnident  self-restraint,  a  mutual  j^ve  and  take, 
would  probabhfbe  cmtrvated,  and  j^cipitate  and  passionate  change 
cease  to  he  ad[vocated.  Then,  sgam,  a  school  of^polUics  would  oe 
established  in  the  centres  of '  organnEatibUf  in  whilch,  bj  the  discus- 
stott  and  advocacy  of  opiniofl,  statesmen  might  be  traine4»  and  the 
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)d0i  qtudities  reqnimte  for  Me  and  Honest  goTerament  conkl  bo 
enltored,  while  engsged  in  enlfghtettioi^  and  nMrtvrinj^  pubiio 
opinion,  and  endearonrinf?  to  frame  the  scneinea  ptopoaed  into  amt* 
able  legialarfirfr  fbrm*.  IntelKg;«nt  ehoiee  would  mwo  be  gmitijr 
facilitated  bj  the  pnblioiCy  attirated  by  those  who  bad  tfaua  engagfad 
in  the  practical  ttidj  of  the  art  of  atatesmanahip.  Pablieity  ircrald 
inspire  energy  and  excite  activity  in  the  politician,  and  it  would 
afford  to  the  elector  the  opporhiiivty  of  rewarding  hoaesi  alnlity, 
by  entniating  hia  rigjits  to  tne  care  ef  zven;  tried  and  known. 

It  ia  often  said  that  the  ebject  of  an  eieetion  ia,  by  an  appeal  to 
tbe  Toice  of  the  nation-,  to  gani  «  trottworthy  inmcation  of  the 
opinion  of  tiie  country  on  the  qneationa  of  importance*  preanng  for 
legislative  settlement.  Aa  a  means  ef  stnniBiog  np  the  opinion  of 
the  ooxnmimity  correctly,  it  ia  probabfe  that  our  uenal  form  of  elec- 
tion ia  nearly  aa  ineffbetive  or  defbcttTeae  can  weH  be.  It  eomeSk 
in  fact,  to  be,  even  n  regitrda  opvnion,  an  exceedingly  delaeive  teat. 
At  present  the  contest  generally  lies  between  parties  mors  or  less 
opposed  to  each  other.  In  anch  eledorai  districts  aa  have  two  meaa- 
ben  allotted  to  them  for  deetlon — if  they  are  cbesen*  of  oppoaile 
partiee,  aa  ia  often  the  ease,  these  dtstriots  virtnaHy  disfVanchifle 
tbemsedres,  and  count  for  nothing  in  a  legislative  sense.  In  thoae 
who  choose  three,  nnleaa  they  ttt^  all  chosen  flroni  the  same  party, 
there  ia  a  real  disfranchiaement  of  two^thirdkr  of  the  constifnenejr, 
inasmuch  as  their  snfilhtges-ate  rendered  nott-effbelive.  Again,  m 
locafitiea  in  which  one  member  ia  elected,  each  paply  is,  in  truth, 
biddmg  against  the  other,  and  omiing  at  iSk&  disTranohiaement  of 
Ae  other,  thna  practically  redMag  the  gereiniag-  and  legislating 
poirer  to  the  mimmmn  in  every  way.  Iii'  the  election  the  minorfty 
V  deleted  fi-om  power ;  by  the  tiettiims  ail  those  who  have  voted  mr 
me  membera  who  cenetatnte  the  mmority  arealao  Tirtsally  dtenndad 
of  paiiiamentary  inifdence  ;  for  the  real  governing  and  fegiaftrtan^ 
is  regulated  by  the  effective  majorfty-^a  majority  which  is  brougikt 
togedker  often  in'  a  veiy  haphasard  manner,  so  far  as  the  actual 
representation  of  a  real  pubBe  opinion  is  concerned.  This  oecun 
beesose  we  have  not  iaatituted  a  definite  policy  in  elleotions.  It  is 
nota  fixed  princrpTe  in  oar  poKlica,  that  opinions',  inteiests,  dasaes, 
intelfigence,  or  propertv  iis  the  bms  of  candidature'.  In-  seme 
localrtiea  one,  in  other  pfaces  anoliier,  of  these  speoiffc  elements  ia 
made  predominant ;  in  others  stilf,  various  commnations  of  these. 
Hence  the  ef%ctrre  majority  may  realfy  be  an  indefinite  resulting 
qnantitjr,  collected  together  on  diffevent  principles  of  choice. 

Thia  meongmity  of  prinei|^esas  to  elections  not  only  defeats  the 
main  and  chief  intent  of  **  an*  appeal  te  the  country,'^  as  it  is  ca)l^ 

Siadefinitizing  the  actual  result ;  it  also  eomplicaftes  the  eserslse 
the  sufirsges  te  the  indivfdua!  elector'  The  caiodidates  offered  foir 
bis  acceptance  may  base  their  claims  on  ground  which*  d^  net 
appear  to  him  to  justify  selection ;  which  afford  no  opportunity  of 
joining  in  the  issue  presented  to  the  country ;  or  which  make  the 
1^  question  to  be  aetermined  by  the  election  a  mere  subsidiary 
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matter, — whiob  may,  in  fact,  be  a  contest  between  *'  riyal  boaaes," 
riral  politioiana  of  tbe  same  psrij,  or  tbe  mere  nomineea  of  rival 
law-agents  engaged  in  "jobbing"  the  election.  Unless  there  is 
some  general  unanimity  on  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and 
the  principles  on  which  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  are  claimed, 
not  only  will  individual  electors  be  hampered  in  their  choice,  but 
their  choice  itself  may  require  to  be  made  on  a  side  issue  altogether ; 
while  the  State,  which  sought  a  decision  on  one  matter,  must  be 
content  to  take  it  on  one  quite  different.  A  "ventilation"  of  the 
question  of  the  exercise  ot  the  sufi&age  which  may  help  to  clarify 
men's  views  on  tbe  aims,  purposes,  and  results  oF  elections,  may  not 
be  useless  in  its  effects,  though  it  may  not  be  accepted  in  its  entire- 
ness  as  a  speculation  in  politics. 

"  A  philosophy  of  politics "  should  aid  us  in  determining  the 
principle  on  which  representative  institutions  should  be  rested ;  and 
should  therefore  exert  an  effect  upon*  the  nature  of  the  basis  on 
which  the  electoral  suffrage  ought  to  be  placed.  If  we  could 
simplifj^  this  matter  by  making  the  Parliament  an  embodiment  of 
the  national  will,  while  we  provided  for  the  expression,  discussion, 
maturization,  and  proper  representation  of  public  opinion  prior  to 
its  being  laid  before  Parliament  for  legislative  or  administrative 
acceptance  and  adoption,  we  might  greatly  increase  the  eff*ectiTe- 
ness  ;and  popularize  the  nature  of  our  House  of  Commons. 

Such  an  adjustment  of  tbe  question  would  largely  tend  to  the 
political  education  of  the  people ;  but  still  more  would  it  tend  to 
produce  and  multiply  trained  politicians  and  cultured  statesmen ; 
and  this  it  would  do,  not  only  because  it  would  open  up  to  thoao 
anxious  to  acouire  skill  in  statecraft,  gymnasia  for  the  attainment 
and  exercise  or  intellectual  exposition,  and  inducements  to  the  study 
and  popularization  of  the  topics  to  which  legislation  refer ;  but  also 
because  it  would  lead  to  the  competition  of  a  higher  order  of  intel- 
lects for  the  sufiragea  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Besides  this,  such  an  arrangement  for  the  organization  of  political 
opinion  would  make  it  possible  to  utilize  and  bring  into  effective 
operation  all  agitation  otthe  popular  mind,  all  the  energy  expended 
in  petitioning,  memorializing,  deputations,  &o, ;  while  it  would  pro- 
vide an  agency  which  might  supersede  royal  commissions,  commit- 
tees of  inqniry»  courts  of  investigation,  &e,,  as  well  as  place  within 
reach  of  the  supreme  Legislature  a  trustworthy  and  properly  elabo- 
rated statistic—or  science  of  politiosl  statics, — such  as  might  be  an 
interpreter  and  a  guide  in  coundl  and  in  practice. 

With  these  general  views  on  the  philosophy  of  the  suffrage  we 
must  close  our  present  prelection,  ana  in  our  next  we  shall  oonaider 
the  suffrage  in  its  practical  utility,  and  the  modes  hj  which  it  may  be 
refiplated  and  applied  so  aA  to  msure  the  higher  aims  of  repreaen- 
tative  goTemment. 
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"  bepbesentative  oe  paultamentaey 

govebj^ment; 
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(Ih  our  January  issue,  pp.  1 — ^16.) 

Iif  the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Meview  a  rery  inte- 
Testing;  and  able  paper  on  "  The  Basin ees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons "  has  appeared.  It  is  based  on  *'  Eeports  of  the  Select  Com* 
mittees  on  the  Public  and  Private  Business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1837, 1848, 1864, 1861.*'  It  possesses  great  value,  not  only 
from  its  source,  but  from  its  facts ;  and  it  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  practical  politics,  for  the  reliable  information  it 
contains  on  the  circumstances,  manner,  style,  and  amount  of  the 
work  performed  in  our  great  le^lative  assembly.  Our  object  in 
noticing  it  here  and  now  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  corroboration 
of  the  views  cont^ed  in  our  papers  on  **  Bepresentative  Govern- 
ment," as  to  the  need  of  some  economy  of  legislative  function 
bj  some  organic  method  of  maturing  and  filtering,  arranging 
and  specializing  opinion,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  legislative  manipulation. 

Those  who  peruse  the  article  attentively  will  see  that  the  evils  of 
indefinite  purpose  and  undefined  opinion,  of  degrading  the  Legis- 
lature to  a  debating  society,  an  agitation  agency,  and  an  arena  for 
oratorical  display,  are  fully  admitted  and  seriously  deplored ;  and 
that  while  certain  palliatives  and  minor  improvements  are  suggested, 
no  systematic  mode  of  avoiding  the  evils  is  mooted.  Our  paper  at 
least  suggests  a  plan  which  is  thorough-going,  and  seems  simple. 
Wc  quote  a  few  passages  from  the  Edinburgh  Meview  article  : — 

*'Tbe  House  of  CommonB  may  be  regarded  from  two  separate  points  of 
view,  and  as  fulfiUing  the  duties  of  two  different  and  distinct  positions.  It 
maj  be  called,  on  the  one  hand,  a  deUberative,  and  on  the  other  a  legisla- 
tive assembly.  Under  the  first  aspect  it  performs  functions  varied  in  their 
character  and  degree  of  importance.  At  one  time  it  debatse  and  decides 
upon  matters  of  national,  of  European,  even  of  world-wide  interest ;  pro- 
n<nmo68  upon  the  policy  of  a  ministry,  and  expresses,  by  its  vote,  the  ten- 
deDcy  of  public  opinion  in  the  nation  which  it  represents.  At  another 
moment  it  entertains  questions  of  individual  grievance,  constitutes  itsdf 
the  bar  before  which  slighted  merit  or  unappreciated  talent  may  plead  their 
cause,  and  acts  as  a  mighty  and  far-reaching  court  of  appeal,  to  which 
every  person  who  fetds  himself  aggrieved,  without  legal  remedy  against  the 
aggressor,  may  fly  for  succour  and  sympathy  "  (p.  67). 

"But  it  is  in  its  legislative  capacity  that  grave  and  serious  complaints 
mmt  be  advanced  against  it.  In  a  country  containing  such  vast  and  com- 
plicated interests  as  oar  own  the  work  of  legislation  can  never  stand  stiil. 
Sutrjeet«  after  subjects  crop  up,  one  upon  the  other,  requiring  legislative 
action  ;  the  enactment  of  new  laws  is  no  less  necessary  year  by  year  than 
the  alteration  and  amendment  of  existing  statutes ;  and  it  is  with  regard 


tf  li  sera  jPffi^MtfOPjor  jfa  ^ouxiga. 

to  iU  legialatire  capacity — its  ability  to  diflpose  of  these  subjects  promptly 
and  wisely — that  our  parliamentanr  maohinexr  has  become  sadly  out  of 
gear"  (p.  68). 

After  vx  axuljais^  rfan^acsMofitlfltipii,  xi  prooeedf  ^^ 


**  But  the  real  criterion  of  tho  kgiilattre  luipacity  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  so  much  the  number  of  bills  which  haye  been  passed,  with  or 
without  discussion,  ^Umog  may  gurMH  y«aE,  aa  fbe  i»im1>er  which  have  been 
introduced  and  withdrawn  for  lack  of  time,  and  the  quantity  of  subjects 
upon  irhich  legiskittiou  has  hma  ^enecally  ^ind  fireqaontly  admitted  to  be 
xMoeseaiy,  and  has  yet  boMi  again  and  again  postponed  jfeom  session  to 
floasion  "  <p.  60). 

It  next  surveys  the  amouii];  of  legislation  suggested,  proposed, 
And  attempted ;  and  thereafter  remancs : — 

"Six  hundred  and  fifty-^ight  genfclemeo  form  much  too  large  aod  un- 
wieldy a  body  for  the  prompt  and  aatiifaotory  tmnsaction  oif  business  under 
the  most  favourable  eucumstanoes.  But  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  geo- 
tiemen  permitted  to  talk  without  rcateaint  or  limitation  upon  erery  sub- 
ject which  comes  before  them,  become  a  body  so  unfit  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  that  it  is  really  wonderful  how  they  ever  transact  any  business  at 
all.  And  the  problem  still  remains  to  be  worked  out,  whether,  without 
depriTing  the  House  of  Commons  of  any  of  its  dignity  and  eiBciency  as  a 
deuberatiTe  assembly,  the  talking  power  of  its  members  may  not  be  so 
guided  or  restrained  as  to  improve  its  oapacibr  for  those  legislative  functions 
with  which  it  is  entrusted  by  the  nation.  The  talkers  of  the  House  may 
be  divided  into  several  classes.  First,  there  are  the  official  members,  who 
are  obliged  to  talk,  and  who  must  of  -necessity  occupy  a  portion  of  the  time 
of  the  House  in  explaining  and  developing  tiie  measures  w^iich  they  have 
to  introduce  and  defend,  and  in  opposing  the  crude  pvojaets  and  objection- 
able proposals  which  ore  not  unfrequently  i&troduaed  by  others.  Then, 
secondly,  there  are  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  the  es-mioie- 
terSy  and  a  few  other  men,  whose  age  and  experience  entitle  them  to  be 
iieard  upon  any  subject  of  general  importance.  Next  we  maflf  reckoa  as  a 
third  class  certain  men  who,  having  been  i!>etfui»ed  by  some  ^sartioalsr 
mtevest,  or  having  some  special  knowledge  «C  a  paiiioukr  aubject,  spesk 
only  w^n  that  subject  is  under  discuseion,  or  the  iateieits  of  tbose  srhcm 
they  represent  are  directly  affBoted"  (p.  ^^. 

After  mentioning  wvtrA  «tiier«lMBe6  of -talfaen,  it  next  prorides 
gtatisticB  t>f  House  of  Commons  talk,  and  says : — 


^'^Wbettieror  wlien  the  House  of  ComoMns  arill  ooma  to  the  determina- 
tion, orwifil  te  Ibreed  by  the  pvUie  <ipiiii«n  of  tlie  caiintry;,  to  put  some 
twtiaiijft  upcm  its  own  taUdng  poiNi^  »  a  qfoeation  winefa.  time  sdone  can 
decide"  (p.  66). 

It  then  goes  on  to  affirm  that  tbe  dessnltoriness  of  the  topics 
.bnraght  forward,  and  thie  tallcatiyeness  of  the  debates  "lias  in- 
cMMed*  is  inoraasiagy  and  oqght  to  be  ^diminished.**  It  describes 
and  critieises  tihe  appointsieat  a»d  managemant  of  the  times  and 
^aafona  «l]«ttsd  jrripadiyely  to  .yiiliUe  limislation  iatrodaoed  ^J 


Grorernment,  and  to  independent  members  initiating  measures  or 
bringing  business  before  the  House.  It  records  the  improyements, 
teiy  slight  indeed,  introduced  into  the  arrangements  of  the  House 
in  1837  and  1848.  In  the  latter  jear  two  proposals  were  made—the 
adoption  of  la  cloture,  from  the  Fnennli,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  closing 
debates  bj  the  proposal  of  **  the  previous  question,"  and  the  limi- 
t&tion  of  the  length  of  time  allowed  to  the  speech-makers, — but  were 
not  adopted.  In  1854  another  attempt  was  made  to  facilitate  busi- 
aen  by  eDdeavounng  to  ^corsrr  ways  uvi.  laeanfi  to  dncreaae  tlM 
effident  and  latisfadtorr  despaich  of  busineas,  bcot  it  bad  scant 
results.  In  1864  a  similar  inauirj  was  inatituted,  aknoat  as  fruit- 
lesslj.  The  proposals  most  fayourably  viewed  in  the  article  are 
la  cloture,  and  limitation  to  twenty  miuutes,  the  lessening  of 
opportunities  of  debate,  the  diminishing  of  the  rights  of  independ- 
ent members,  the  increasing  of  the  powers  of  conmiittee.  These 
are  evidently  and  confeasedly  only  paUiatives.  What  is  required 
is  the  aystemalio  organization  of  public  opinion*  so  that  all  ques- 
tiona  shall  have  been  fully  and  authorizeaJy  discussed  before  they 
are  brought  forward  as  topics  for  legislative  oonsideration. 
Tbe  closing  remarks  of  the  article  are,  we  think,  valuable  :— • 

"To  all  theee  and  to  any  other  remedies  which  may  be  proposed  there 
win  doiAitless  be  many  objections  nused  and  maintained.  *  Interferenco  with 
^e freedom  of  debate'  will  be  held  before  our  eyes  as  a  terrible  bugbear. 
We  shall  be  told  that  we  seek  to  limit  the  power  of  the  independent  portion 
ef  the  House  of  Ckwimons,  and  to  letter  the  free  action  of  tbe  representa- 
^inm  ef  the  jpeople.  Solemn  warnings  w3i  be  ^ven  us  agahast  increasing 
tile  Ijmimy  of  a  nu^jerity,  and  inf«ding  the  sacred  rights  of  a  minority. 
JiConowr,  we  sbaU  be  laughed  to  soom  as  the  ptopeeers  of  alterations  to 
whic^  She  Hoase  of  Gommam  viH  never  oonaent,  and  wldah  would  involre 
a  dq^are  fpcni  the  first  priaci|>]es  d  tbe  Btilish  Constitution.  Well, 
be  it  aa  The  British  Ooastilnitxon  has  lasted  for  many « a  long  yesr,  the 
lofiger  and  tbe  stronger,  paobabfy,  Uovx  its  susoeptibiliiy  of  oontiauoHs 
iopioTement  and  its  MSjitability  to  the  ever^tering  requisements  of  sne- 
ceediag  aces.  At  the  present  moment  the  evils  which  we  have  pointed  out 
in  thelegislative  system  of  the  House  of  CSommons  are  great  and  promi- 
nent. If  no  remedy  be  applied  they  wHl  become  more  and  more  intole- 
rable. It  is  for  Parliament  to  determine  wbetber  a  remedy  can  be  foun4» 
or  whether  it  is  better  that  the  country  should  suffer  and  the  course  of  use- 
fel  kgislatkm  be  Cor  ever  impeded,  riEther  than  that  the  much-abused  freedom 
of  tpeedi  among  legislators  should  be  enrtalM,  andiracUtion  invaded  and 
<iiM'sgtaJed  an  <ny  partieokr.  Sooner  or  later  the  ehange  must  come,  for 
lAer  all  mnamiaa  arose  is  •  ^haiaeteristie  ef  Englishmen,  and  common 
HBse  mil  sMt  £vaMr  endmeto  aes  goed  measures  postponed  agaim  and 
•pm^moA  fMihaips  :inaUy  ^ekBamted  in  their  passage  into  law,  merely 
baeaase  ttM.fiouM  of  OomaBons  laeks  the  xaosai  eousace  to  eaereise  some 
UgitisMto  Mataint  upon  its  e«n  msnhersy  aad  chooses  &at  the  time  of  tke 
ooontry  should  be  wasted^  and  defsets  in  4he  law  lenaiii  unaltered,  eoooer 
than  exert  itself  to  that  self-rofioini  wbioh  iik»  voioe  of  pubttc  opinion  and 
the  dictates  of  ordinary  intell^geaoe  have  kmg  deolamd  to  be  iiB(>enttvfli^ 
otcasaarv*  (p.  89). 
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IS  THEEE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE  IN  THE  SCEIP- 
TUEES  TO  WABEANT  BELIEF  IN  THE  GODHEAD 
OF  JESUS  CHEIST  P 

▲FFlfiMATITB  ABTICLE. — IV. 

It  is  astonlBhing  how  ready  even  those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
are  to  throw  stones  at  their  opponents,  forgetting  that  this  leads 
their  opponents  to  take  up  a  **  tu  quoque "  line  of  argument ;  and 
thus  many  a  pane  of  glass  gets  broken  in  the  superstructure  which 
they  themselves  have  raised.  C.  S.  L.  commences  his  article  by 
throwing  stones  at  the  "  cant  of  religion,"  and  in  so  doing  out- 
rageous^ caricatures  those  who  condenmed  the  admission  of  a 
Unitarian  to  the  communion  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Where  can 
C.  S.  L.  find  those  who  "  seemed  disappointed  that  the  fearful 
tiiunderings  of  the  Almighty's  wrath  did  not  visit  the  crew  of  the 
oommunionists  "  P  Such  language  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  those  who  opposed  Dean  Stanley's  lati- 
tudinarianism.  C.  S.  L.  objects  to  the  canting  "phraseology  of 
the  unctuously  orthodox  when  thev  claim  such  and  such  doctrines 
to  be  essential  to  '  our  common  Christianity/  and  then  pronounce 
all  who  do  not  hold  these  doctrines  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian 
fellowship ; "  and  we  also  "  object "  to  having  our  views  misrepre- 
sented, exaggerated,  and  caricatured,  ^b  C.  S.  L.  has  done  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to  the  revisers  of  the  Bible. 
We  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  there  can  be  no 
real  union  or  communion  at  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  table  when 
those  who  partake  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  differ  so  widely  in 
their  estimate  of  Him  whose  person  and  work  the  sacrament  is 
designed  to  commemorate;  but  that  topic  scarcely  comes  within 
the  range  of  the  present  debate. 

S.  T.  C,  jun.,  says  that  "the  scholastic  theologiaxis  were 
notorioiuly  inclined  to  8{)in  the  cobwebs  of  their  own  minds  out 
into  creeds ; "  and  we  maintain  that  sceptical  rationalists  are  very 
prone  to  take  up  the  heterodox  doubtings  of  their  minds,  and  to 
manufacture  from  them  a  dogmatic  negation  of  Scripture  truths. 
S.  T.  C,  jun.,  sajrs,  **  One  ot  tbe  cobwebs  of  scholasticism  this 
doctrine  ot  the  Trinity  surelj  is ; "  but  We  maintain  that  a  denial 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  springs  from  scej^tical  reasonings 
and  rationalistic  doubts.  S.  T.  C,  jun.,  exclaims  against  the 
"subtleties,"    intricate    logic,    and    mystifications    of    "  school 
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dirinitj;"  but  these  are  surely  equalled,  if  not  sorpassed,  bj  the 
snbtieties  of  German  neologians,  the  intricate  lo«ic  of  French 
sceptical  critics,  and  the  my 8ti6 cations  of  English  latitndinarians, 
who  hide,  the  doctrines  they  belieye  in,  under  a  multitude  of  words 
without  special  meaning,  so  that  their  utterances  may  be  conform- 
able to  all  the  conflicting  tenets  of  the  various  sects  of  Christendom. 
J.  A.  spealrs  of  *'  the  narrowness  of  the  vision  of  Scripture  teaching 
to  which  S.  8.  has  attained,"  and  then  subsequently  opposes  some 
of  S.  S/s  argnmenta  by  merely  suggesting  a  conjectural  possibility 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  might  bear  a  different  interpretation 
from  that  which  S.  o.  attaches  to  them.  But  there  can  be  uo 
doubt  that  vision,  however  narrow  its  sphere,  is  more  reliable  than 
a  mere  suggestion  of  hypothetical  possibilities.  The  man  who 
squints  cannot  justly  consider  his  visual  organs  to  be  better  than 
those  of  his  short-sighted  neighbour. 

We  do  not,  however,  lay  any  special  stress  upon  the  above  line 
of  argument,  but  as  our  opponents  indulged  in  such  a  strain,  we 
took  it  up  to  show  them  now  easily  their  own  weapons  might  be 
used  against  them.  The  terms  of  the  question  before  us  presuppose 
an  admission  of  the  veracity  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
therefore  the  discussion  becomes  one  of  Biblical  interpretation. 
We  are  glad  that  it  is  so,  for  we  are  thus  restrained  from  drifting 
into  a  debate  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  have  each  to 
draw  our  conclusions,  in  common,  from  one  received  collection  of 
premises.  S.  S.,  J.  K„  S.  C,  and  **  Georgius  D.  E."  have  each 
handled  the  subject  with  considerable  abUity,  and  we  will  now 
proceed  to  draw  a  few  additional  arguments  from  *'  the  law  and 
the  testimony."  In  Phil.  iii.  21  we  read  that  Christ  "is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself;"  and  such  power,  which  is 
absolute  omnipotence,  could  not  exist  in  any  one  who  was  not  really 
and  truly  God.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  18  we  read  that  Jesus  said,  "  All 
power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth ; "  and  this  declara- 
tion is  confirmed  in  Matt.  xi.  27  and  John  zvii.  2.  But  would  God 
sire  all  power  to  a  mere  manP  No;  "power  belongeth  unto 
&od"  (Psa.  Ixii.  11),  and  God  will  not  bestow  His  omnipotence 
upon  any  created  being ;  all  power  is  centred  in  God,  and  in  God 
alone,  for  He  "  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another  "  (Isa.  xlii.  8) ; 
and  therefore  if  all  power  were  given  unto  Christ*  Christ  must  be 
God.  In  John  xvii.  5  Jesus  says,  "  And  now,  O  Father,  glorifv 
Thou  Me  with  lliine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
Thee  before  the  world  was."  How  did  Jesus  possess  a  glory  with 
God  "  before  the  world  was  "  P  Was  it  as  a  man  P  No ;  it  was 
ai  '<  the  Word  "  which  "  was  God  "  (John  i.)  that  Jesus  had  a  glory 
with  God  before  the  world.  Can  our  opponents  maintain  that  Jesus 
bid  a  glory  with  God  before  the  worm  was,  accordi^  to  His  own 
dedaration,  without  admitting  His  Godhead  P  In  Phil.  ii.  6 — 11 
Paul  speaka  of  Christ  Jesus.  How  could  Jesus  be  "  equal  with 
God"  without  aotualljT  being  GodP  The  Jews  quite  well  under- 
■tood  tint  Chnat  maintsiiied  that  He  was  unqualifiedly  God 
187L  ir 
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(John  X.  3S).  We  read  thai  GhriBt  Jesaa  "  took  npon  Him  ike 
form  of  a  serrant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;"  from 
which  we  learn  that  Christ  was  not  necessarily  a  servant,  as  erery 
mere  man  is,  although  He,  "being  in  the  form  of  God,"  "took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  aervant ;"  and  that  thovgh  ''made  in  the 
liJcenesa  oE  men,"  He  had  an  existence  **  in.  the  form  of  God  "  befinre 
He  "  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men."  In  Isa.  xIt.  22,  23»  we 
read,  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  harre  sworn  bj  Mrvel^ 
the  word  is  g<me  out  of  Mj  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not 
return,  That  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shail 
swear ;"  and  in  Phil.  ii.  10  we  are  told  that  "  at  the  name  of  Jesiu 
every  knee  should  bow."  Here  we  have  a  striking  paralMism  in 
these  two  declarations ;  that  which  is  affirmed  of  God  is  also  s^Mdoen 
of  Jesus,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  Jesua  Christ  is  Grod. 

Jesus  repeatedly  spoke  of  God  as  His  Father,  and  on  one  oee&- 
sion,  when  He  had  been  thus  speaking,  "  Philip  saith  unto  Him, 
Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  vnto 
him.  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thorn  not 
known  Me,  Philip  P  he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father " 
(John  xiv.  8,  9).  How  could  this  assertion  be  true  if  Jeans  were 
not  really  and  truly  God  ?  In  Matt,  xviii.  20  we  learn  that  Jesua 
said,  *'  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  This  was  equivalent  to  a  distinct 
declaration  that  He  would  be  present  in  many  different  places  aft 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  surely  all  will  admit  that  none  oonld 
do  that  but  Gt>d. 

The  leading  argument  of  C.  8.  L.  (pp.  25, 26)  applies  to  Tritheism, 
bat  not  to  Trinitarianism.  We  would  inform  U.  S.  L.  that  Trini- 
tarians  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  three  Grods ;  we  belaeTe 
as  fiunly  as  he  does  that  there  is  but  one  God.  With  regard  to 
one  passage  brought  forward,  by  C.  S.  L. — vis.,  "  Hear,  O  lanusl : 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord"  (Deut.  vi.  4),-7-we  remember  rmd* 
ing  in  a  work  by  a  Hebrew  scholar,  which  we  have  not  now  at 
kntd  for  refetence  and  verbatim  quotaticm,  that  the  word  translated 
"  the  Lord  "  is  in  the  original  the  plural  form  of  a  substantiTe,  tbas 
deolannp;  pluiality  as  weu  as  oneness.  This  ]^assage,  there£m,  in 
the  odginal  points  to  a  phmUtf  of  peiaQnalitieB  in  the  one  Chod* 
as  well  as  to  the  ninty  of  the  Tnnity. 

&.  T.  C^  jun.,  speddag  of  the  deeirine  of  the  Trinity,  s»f«, 
**  What  mortad,  not  a  mere  woidmongev  and  oreed-boond  priest, 
ean  pwafsss  to  understand  itP"  We  frankly  eapf^tn  that  Trim* 
tsriandBm*  k.  a  doetriae  which  we  cannot  fmugr  understand.  How 
can  we  eipsot  a-  finite  mind  to*  oompffehsad  an  infinite  being  P  But 
o«K  inaibility  to  understsMihow  time  distinet  Paisone  eo^aust  in 
one  Ged  does  not  pfavent  us  hmw  believing  it.  Ifhare  aie  many 
tfaings  in  natooS'  wMish  esperiMuse  brings  beibie  the  mokdt  bat 
wdtttfi  at  the  same  time  tiie  inteUeot  osmiot  oomf»iahsttd;  ne^eit. 
tkatflss  the  mind  brii0veS'  in  the  rsality  of  the  uicts  attested  by 
coEperienoe.    The  tyno*  in  j^oocyhy  kMiva  tha^  a.  mental  b«iaig. 
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and  a  eorpoveal  bcia^  ce««xiBt  in  the  game  m%u,  b^t  ho^  the  miisd 
is  acted  upon  by  impreesions  made  upoQ  the  pbysieal  or^aaa  the 
most  aooompliBhed  philosopher  cannot  thoroughly  underataod^ 
Bzpenenee,  however,  proves  that  the  mind  is  thus  acted  iipm»« 
and  thevefore  ereis  the  philosc^her  believes  it,  although  he  cannot 
diocera  the  nature  of  the  proeese  by  which  corporeal  seAsation* 
podoce  mental  coneeptions.  The  Scriptures  appeal  to  faith,  whtck 
18  "  the  eridenee  of  things  not  seen  "  (Heb.  xi.  1).  When  Jesufr 
had  been  apeakiaa  to  Martha  of  the  resurrection,  He  said  to  hevn 
"  JSWterM^  thou  this?"  not  uaderstaodest  thou  this  ?  (John  xi.  26*$ 
see  also  John  xiv.  10).  Jesus  enjoined  the  people  to  "  beliete;" 
Bot  to  understand  ''  the  gospel "  (Mark  i.  15).  There  are  many 
things  clearly  and  explicitly  stated  in  the  Scriptures  which  reason 
cannot  comprehend;  but  that  faith  which  stands  not  "in  this 
wiidom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii.  6),  will 
believe  the  deeUratioM  of  the  Bible>  although  reason  cannot  com* 
prehend  them. 

The  articles  of  S.  T.  C.>  jnn.^  and  of  J.  A.,  chiefly  consist  of 
ekborate  criticisms  upon  Uie  article  of  S.  S. ;  and  although  S.  S. 
is  doubtless  well  able  to  defend  himself,  we  will  now  devote  a  few 
paragraphs  to  criticising  the  critics.  S.  T.  C,  jun.,  says,  **  We 
have  noc  here  to  do  with  the  whole  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy ; 
ia  fact,  we  have  only  to  do*  with  a  third  part  of  it.  .  .  .  TkU 
▼ill  show  at  once  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  em^oyed  by  S.  S., 
when  he  says  that  'the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  oi  persons  in  the 
Godhead  is  &  Scripture  doctrine ;  but  if  Christ  is  not  God,  there 
ii  ao  Trinity,  therefore  Christ  is  proved  to  poesess  Godhead'  "  * 
This  argument  only  needs  to  be  stated  in  order  to  make  aipparent 
its  absiudity ;  for  it  if  equivalent  to  sayine  that  because  a  pad) 
does  not  include  the  whole,  therefore  the  wnole  does  not  include 
the  part.  8.  T.  C.,.iuiio-  then  remarks  that  "it  may  be  admitted 
that  there  are  three  PersoBS  in  the  Trinity,  while  it  muf  be  denied 
that  Jesus  is  one  of  them.  There  might  be  a»  Trinity  without 
Chua^,,  aad  therefore  tlie  exiatenee  of  a  Trinity  would  not  i^rove 
the  divinity  of  Christ."  This  ia  a  glaring,  example  of  wild  criticism 
ttd  randfMa  avgumenti  for  it  wholly  rests  upon  a  yery  weak 
"may  be>"  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  one  ever  hae^  or  over 
MBf  seziouoiy  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine  otf 
the  Tnnity  without  at  the  samo  time  maiatainina  the  divimitfy  oi 
Christ.     '  ^^ 

In  fofeyring  to  1  John  v.  7,  S.  T.  C,  jun.,  observes,  "Adtm 
Chffke  says  t^t  in  113  MSS.  extant  in  his  time  the  passage  was 
finmd  in  one  only,  so  that  its  authenticity  had  at  the  highest  only 
one-113th  chance  of  being  right."  But  this  does  not  necessarily 
&Uow».fov  wo'must  consider  that  it  is  far  more  probable  that  m«iy 
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taUdtM  k  sobelaii^buv  coereot^  bitt^  although  iddudod*  within  qtuMotsen 
'  aot>UtcBBfly  oMtreot* 
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of  the  early  GhriBtians,  in  tranBcribinf^  tHe  Seriptares,  miffht  nn- 
intentionallj  omit  a  sentence,  than  mat  one  should  deliberately 
add  to  the  Scriptnres  words  of  his  own.  Also,  though  we  cannot 
now  quote  authority,  yet,  if  our  memory  does  not  greatly  deceiye 
us,  it  IS  a  fact  that  M8S.  haye  been' discoyered  since  Clarke's  time, 
more  ancient  than  those  then  extant,  which  do  contain  this  disputed 
passage.  8.  T.  C,  Jan.,  asserts  that  "  the  Word  "  in  John  i.  signifies 
the  speech  of  Grod.  But  John,  in  speaking  of  "  the  Word,"  eyidently 
refers  to  a  person,  and  not  to  a  mere  yerbal  expression ;  and  in 
Eey.  xix.  13  Christ  is  called  "the  Word  of  God,"  being  "clothed 
with  a  yesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  haying  the  name  written  upon 
His  yesture,  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords."  Again,  John 
says,  "  All  things  were  made  by  Him  "  (the  Word) ;  "  and  without 
Hmx  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made ; "  and  Paul  declares 
that  "  by  Him  '"^  (Christ)  "  were  all  things  created "  (Col.  i.  16). 
Thus  Christ  is  "  the  Word ;"  and  as  '*  the  Word  was  Gk>d,"  therefore 
Christ  must  also  be  God. 

S.  T.  C,  jun.,  asks,  "  Why  should  we  not  belieye  Jesus  when 
He  says,  '1  can  of  Mine  own  self  do  nothing;  I  seek  not  Mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  who  sent  Me  "  (John  y.  30)  P  " 
We  reply.  We  do  belieye  it.  Jesus  was  here  speaking  as  a  man, 
for  He  was  ^rnly  a  man,  as  well  as  Grod.  As  a  man  He  could 
do  nothing  of  Blmself,  but  as  God  "  all  power "  was  giyen  unto 
Him.  Many  of  Christ's  words  can  only  be  understood  as  the 
yoice  of  man,  and  much  of  the  language  of  Jesus  can  only  be  under- 
stood as  the  yoice  of  God ;  we,  therefore,  are  thus  confirmed  in  our 
belief  in  the  dirinity  of  Christ.  We  would  in  return  ask  S.  T.  C, 
run..  Why  should  we  not  believe  Jesus  when  He  says,  "  I  and  My 
Father  are  one"  (John  x.  30),  and  when  He  says,  "I  lay  down 
My  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  Me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I  haye  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  X 
have  power  to  take  it  again  "  (John  x.  18),  which  no  mere  created 
being  could  truthfully  say  of  himself  P 

Many  of  the  preceaing  arguments  are  applicable  to  the  critioiainB 
of  J.  A.,  and  we  would  haye  enlarged  still  farther  upon  the  subject, 
but  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the 
contributions  to  these  debates,  are  both  pretty  well  exhausted, 
therefore  we  must  now  bring  our  article  to  a  conclusion.  We 
think  that  we  haye  succeeded  in  giying  some  substantial  reasons 
for  maintaining  that  the  Scriptures  do  warrant  a  belief  in  the 
Godhead  of  Clmst.  Sakxtbl. 


KBGATiyB  JJITIOLB.— IV. 

Dipfbbbkob  is  the  opposite  of  identity.  As  the  Soriptores 
declare  that  there  is  but  one  God,  if  we  find  that  the  Scriptures 
affirm  the  non-identity  of  Jesus  Christ  with  God,  we  shall  haye  good 
reason  for  concluding  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  possessed  of  the  God- 
head,  or  the  Grod-being ;  although  he  may  be  possessed  of  Godkood, 
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or  th6  God-dispontion.  I  proceed  to  quote  a  few  puwges  firom 
Scriptixre  to  bnng  beibre  the  reader  the  Biblical  fact  tluit  Jeeoa 
Chrwt  is  therein  affirmed  to  be  different  firom,  that  ii,  non-identical 
with  God. 

It  if,  of  course,  nnderstood  bj  everybody  that  and  ii  the  Bn^liah 
eonjanotion  of  oopnlation,  or  the  joining  together  by  addition 
different  terma  aa  the  aigna  of  different  ideas  or  thinga.  Ue- 
membering  thia,  when  we  read  Titoa  ii.  13,  "  the  great  God  and 
our  Savionr  Jeana  Ghriat ; "  Jade  4,  "  the  only  Lord  God,  and 
our  Sayioor  Jeana  Chriat ;  "  2  Pet.  i.  1,  "  the  righteoaaneaa  of 
God  and  our  Bavionr  Jeana  Christ ; "  Bphea.  y.  5,  "  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Chriat  tmd  of  God;"  Col.  i.  2,  "God  onr 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jeana  Christ;"  2  Theas.  i,  h  2,  "God 
our  Father  inul  the  liord  Jeana  Chriat,"  and  12,  "  our  God  and  the 
Lord  Jeana  Christ,"  Ac,,  &c.,  we  are  speaking  of  beinga  which  being 
separate  are  brooght  together  in  our  minds,  not  made  co-exiatent  in 
rcttlity  by  onr  mere  coupling  of  the  terma  together. 

If  thia  argument  ia  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  to  refute  the 
common  notion  of  the  perfect  identity  of  Jesua  Christ  with  Gk>d, 
which  must  be  austained  by  Him  if  He  is  God;  and  will  thua  dia- 
prore  the  aeoond  line  of  argument  employed  by  8.  8.,  p.  19.  I 
shall  not  puraue  thia  argument  farther,  but  leaye  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  and  paaa  on  to  another  matter. 

In  Dent.  z?iii.  16  we  hare  a  prophecy  in  theae  terma : — "  The 
lord  thy  Gk>d  will  raiae  up  unto  thee  a  Frophet  firom  the  midat  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  Me ;  unto  Him  ye  ahall  hearken." 
This  prophecy  ia  applied  to  Jeana  Christ  by  Fetc^  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  God  promised  by  Jeana  (Mark  ziii.  11),  in  the 
adoresa  which  he  deliTcred  after  the  curing  of  the  lame  man  (Acta 
iiL  22),  and  by  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  prior  to  hia  being  atoned 
(Acta  yii.  37). 

In  thia  prophecy  two  pointa  are  easential :  (1)  God  would  raiae 
Him  up  of  their  brethren,  that  ia,  He  would  be  a  man ;  (2)  He 
would  oe  like  unto  Mosea,  that  ia,  would  not  be  God,  which 
certainly  Moaea  waa  not,  though  God  aaid,  "  I  hare  made  thee  a 
god  to  Pharaoh,"  meaning  a  repreaentative  of  God ;  ao  came  Jeana 
Christ  aa  a  repreaentative  of  the  Deity.  The  witneaa  of  two  auch 
persona  aa  theae,  one  an  apoatle — the  Jint  apoatle,  and  the  other  a 
martyr— the^rt^  martyr,  is  anrely  far  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
the  eridence  produced  by  J.  B.  S.  C.  (p.  101),  namely,  the  devila, 
who  held  dominion  in  the  Gadarene.  The  witneaaing  of  derils  to  a 
Scripture  truth  ia  anrely  not  quite  to  be  depended  upon. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quotation  of  John  i.  1, 
"  the  Word  waa  God,"  would  only  bear  the  argument  S.  S.  |>uta 
upon  it  if  it  were  convertible  into  "  God  waa  the  Word ; "  bnt  it«s 
nowhere  aaaerted  that  God  waa  Jeana  Chriat.  If  it  were  ao  aaid, 
then  it  might  be  affirmed  that  there  ia  no  Trinity  of  Feraona  in  the 
Godhead,  which  would  not  auit  the  argument  of  S.  8.  in  p.  20. 
One  or  other  of  theae»  therefore,  8.  8.  muat  reiign ;  for  an  argu- 
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zneit  tvuBi&i  be  folidly  looical  ^iriiieh  depends  •<!&  eenteiulietofj 
•Anaaiious.  Thde  nuiy  be  better  vndersiood  if  we  quote  snother 
Bmpture  aeiertioii  <  JoImi  if.  M),  ^  Gk>d  is  «  Spirit,"  and  convert  it 
into  '*  a  Spirit  is  God ;"  then,  asserting  that  S.  S.  is  '*  a  spirit/' ^rfionld 
eBd^avo1lr  to  isler  hie  Qodkead,  aot  Oodke^d.  Bo  e^etn,  *'  God  is 
lore*'  (1  John  ir.  16)  will  not  held  true  if  we  ley  ^'lore  is  God." 
Am  little  can  it  beerfpied  from  "tiie  IVerd  wasOod"  that  ^'God 
wM  the  Word."  Thi«  is  independeafc  of  the  entinsa  possible  in 
the  phfase,  *^  the  Word  was  tnih  God ;"  for  that  whieh  is  wUk  us  is 
■ot  tfane^feB,  Thia  brings  us  again  to  a  oonsideratioBi  «f  oar 
stsrtbg  principle^p-difiereQce  is  the  opposite  oi  identic ;  hsaoe  the 
OodJ&€a^  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  eQffieieiuy.y  heme  witMSS  to  in  the 
)^sasa(res  quoted,  to  aaj  the  least  that  we  may. 

J.  R.  6.  C.  states  that  ^  of  the  four  Gospek  that  wwe  written  by 
ihe  e^aBgelists,  John  most  f«(lly  veveals  to  os  the  drrine  naltorw  of 
tiie  Bedeemer  <^  men  "  (p.  102) .  Bot  the  noting  of  this  eharaotettflftie 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  ought  to  fasAre  eaggeated  to  the  mind  of 
J.  E.  6.  C.  t^at  this  was  4nm»  of  the  points  which  made  the  bringing 
/orwaid  of  the  audiority  of  the  fourth  Gospel  in  this  disoosaion 
promineotbr  iinwise.  He  canmot  but  have  be«rd  that  the  PlatoMsm 
of  John^s  Gospel  is  one  of  the'grovnds  Ibr  doubting  the  authentieitf 
and  genuineness  of  that  Gospel  as  a  prodvet  of  the  direothr  apoetolie 
age.  From  a  large  bodr  of  eyidenee  ooUeoted  in  Dr.  £d(ward  Bnr*^ 
ton's  **  Lectures  on  the  Heresiesof  the  Apostolic  Age,"  at  any  rmte, 
it  is  erident  that  the  term  Logos,  as  the  Word  was  adopted  ifito 
Christianity  as  beartsff  reference  to  "  the  diriae  word  "  of  Plato,  hj 
6t.  John,  in  aeoommodation  to  the  oorveBt  popular  kmgwage  of  that 
time.  If  J.  B.  S.  C  and  our  readers  will  turn  to  Dr.  Buiton's 
serenth  leeture,  perusiog  it  and  the  accompanying  notes,  they  will 
see  grounds  lor  oelieyiug  that  St.  John  adopted  the  teim  Zo^w 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  ancient  tradition  deriv^ed  theve^ 
Ivom ;  and  that  the  Zogoi  of  Bt.  John  is  not  the  simple  ^essish  of 
the  synoptic  Goipels  might  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  one  who 
^ould  attentively  peruse  the  Scriptures  unbiassed  by  creed.  We 
commend  to  the  atteution  of  those  interested  in  Hb^  c(neation  the 
idea  hevs  nstely  suggested. 

The  theory  of  emanations  has  existed  in  erery  form  of  mythdbgr 
end  fable,--£gyBtiaa,  Greek.  Roman,  Indian,  imd  Chinese.  It 
Mpr^sents  this  wnole  frasae  of  tbings-<^material  or  corpOTOsI,  in* 
tellectual,  n»oral,  and  spiritual— as  processes  from  on^  divine  mind, 
as  maniiestatiQiis  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  St. 
John  harmonics  and  oombines  this  old  idee  with  the  doetnaM  «f 
Christ,  and  employs  ths  very  language  of  the  theory  in  his-^xf  it  is 
his— oel^rated  inttodnotery  verse,  m  which  Jesus  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  the  power  of  God  and  the  wMom  of  Ood-«>ffoodness  being 
God.  If  there  is  any  tnith  in  this  sug|?estion  and  its  grounds, 
J.  B.  S.  C.  will  easily  peneiye  that  he  is  xntiier  defisnding  the 
mspiration  of  Plato  than  asserting  the  dirinity  of  Jesus  Dhruit. 

The  Aict  is,  wie  think,  that  the  migioosand  moral  foonAatfone  of 
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the  world  had  elean  fadfld  and  gone— that  the  oirtUEatioa  of  the 
worlds  juturaUy  grand  as  it  was,  grew  aide  by  side  with  the  dogra- 
(iatioa  ia  moral  and  spiritual  things  of  the  raee,  a&d  that  Jesus 
Christ  earns  as  the  moral  regenerator  of  the  human  raee,  to  reoon- 
stitato  and  recooastraet  the  eariHsatioii  of  home  ia  the  hearts  of  men. 
With  the  Jews  He  suooeeded  as  their  Messiah,  endowed  to  aooom- 
plish  that  with  all>fitting  power ;  hut  John — or  his  repreientatiye— 
aiudoos  to  bring  in  the  heathen  nations  to  the  Christian  fold*  exhi- 
bited him  as  the  Jjojfo*  of  their  philosophy,  and  so  sought  to  con- 
oliate  the  philosophy  of  the  a^p^e  with  the  religion  of  his  Msster. 
In  this  way »  probaolYt  the  Christisn  faith  beosme  enonmbered  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  idea  of  the  Godhead  of  J«sq8 
wsfl  inoorporated  with  the  ereed  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  eer- 
tainly  not  sufficient  evidence  in  the  Scriptures  to  wsxraat  belief  in 
it  ss  a  dogma.  That  there  is  not  I  put  now  on  a  basis  of  proof 
which  is  palpable  to  everybody — a. statement  of  fact,  via.,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church  there  have  been  controversies  in  the 
Ohaich  regarding  it.  This  would  not  have  oecurred  had  it  been  so 
dearly  revealed  as  to  warrant  beliof.  To  warrant  belief  is  not 
aereiy  to  permit  or  allow  or  favour,  but  to  compel  and  neoessitate 
SI  a  certainty.  I  do  not  object  to  believing  that  Jesus  is  Gk>d,  if  so 
it  seems  to  the  believer  thsii  the  Scriptures  teaeh,  but  I  abjeet  to 
that  being  laid  down  as  an  article  of  Church  doctrine  whidi  the 
Scriptures  evidently  leave  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  free  to  the 
ooasidersiion  of  the  mind  of  each  reader.  It  is  unwise  and  unsafe 
to  overstrain  texts  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  the  unity  of  the 
hoasebokl  of  faith.  We  ought  to  distinguish  between  religion  and 
•aperstition,  as  we  ought  to  separate  philosophy  from  sophistry ; 
sad  in  the  same  omnner  we  ought  to  hold  as  distinct  faith  in  Christ 
tod  the  creeds  of  Christendom :  if  we  did  so,  Christianity  would 
iaAoenee  human  life  mors,  and  distract  society  snd  the  Church 
less.  G.  P.  S. 


OUGHT  THE  AUTHORIZED  VEESION  OP  THE  HOLY 
SCEIPTUBES  TO  BE  EEVISED  BY  A  BOYAL  COM- 
MISSION  F 

JlVFISMATIVE  ABTICUE. — YI. 

It  we  try  to  bring  tbe  fruits  of  the  earth  to  Uieir  greatest  fer- 
tility ;  if  we  endeavour  to  induce  ia  the  ilowers  of  the  esrth  their 
loreliest  hues  and  psttems ;  if  we  make  it  an  object  of  great 
moment  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
coarse  and  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  universe,  why  should 
we  think  it  wrong  to  give  diligence  and  loving  care  to  purge  every 
error  from,  to  add  every  perfection  to,  to  bring  the  clearest  light  to 
hear  upon  the  tcanslatioa  of  t^e  Scriptures  ? 
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Who  in  search  of  the  perfectly  picturesqae  would  adhere  to 
spectacles  in  which  speck  and  spots  mottled  the  vision  of  the  land- 
scape, and  depreciate  change  hy  saying,  Oh,  I  can  allow  for  and 
calculate  for  tbatP  What  botanist  prefers  a  microscope  which  is 
known  and  noted  for  its  errors  P  What  astronomer  clings  to  tele- 
scopes in  which  flaws  are  found  P  What  shopkeepers  prefer  sore- 
reigns  known  and  discovered  on  test  to  be  alloyea  P  or  what  pur- 
chaser of  a  new  suit  makes  choice  of  a  garment  mingled  with 
shoddy  P  If  no  one  in  his  senses  prefers  any  of  these,  whi^  refer 
merely  to  things  material,  secular,  and  comparatively  worthless, 
how  inconsistent  are  those,  who  object  to  these,  and  yet  cling  to  the 
present  veniion  of  the  Scriptures  and  deprecate  revision  1  It  is 
/nconceivable  that  any  sane  person  would  so  prefer  a  blurred, 
blotted,  and  ill  got-up  copy  of  a  favourite  author;  because  it  would 
give  greater  exercise  to  his  ingenuity,  demand  more  care  to  make 
out  its  meaning,  involve  a  larger  amount  of  faith  as  to  the  signifi- 
cation, connection,  and  coherence  of  passages,  that  if  a  good  and 
excellent  copy  could  be  got  equally  easily  and  cheaply  ne  would 
not  have  it  or  take  a  gift  of  it.  It  is  true  that  we  reaa  m  Scripture 
about  seeing  "  through  a  glass  darkly,"  but  we  never  supposed 
that  this  was  spoken  of  as  a  blessing.  Tet  the  writers  in  the 
negative  of  this  question  appear  to  think  that  this  is  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  deprivation.  We  have  it  on  divine  authority  **  that 
men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,"  for  a  specific  reason.  Can  it 
be  that  our  anti-revisionists  have  thought  of  this  and  taken  their 
position  consciously— < we  shall  not  say  conscientiously  P 

I  entirely  asree  with  the  revisionists,  and  give  my  reason  in 
Groethe's  two  death-words,  which  ought  to  be  our  life-words, "  more 
light ;  "  and  with  the  advocates  of  a  revision  by  royal  commission 
because  it  would  be  fully,  freely,  and  impartially  discussed,  it 
would  not  require  to  be  accepted  as  a  favour,  or  by  grace,  but 
could  be  made  authoritative,  and  so  have  uniformity  of  use  as  the 
standard  Scriptures. 

I  am  not  scholar  enough  mvself  to  give  any  opinion  on  special 
mistranslations,  but  I  beg  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  evidence  of 
a  scholar  known  to  them : — 

"Professor  Jowett  ('Essays  and  Eeviews,'  seventh  edition,  p.  352) 
remarks  on  certain  mistranslations  of  the  l^ew  Testament  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  do  involve  serious  doctrinal  questions, 
nnd  which  thus  might  famish  a  concise  reply  to  Dr.  John  Cumming  and 
others  who  oppose  a  revision  of  that  version  on  the  ground  that  no  mifl- 
translation  therein  is  of  doctrinal  import.  As  might  be  expected,  theee 
passages  are  few.  Professor  Jowett  at  t!ie  page  indicated  cites  only  five, 
viz.,  Phil.  ii.  6,  Bom.  iii.  25,  Bom.  xv.  6,  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  1  John  v. 
7.  Besides  these  there  are  some  others.  Now  I  propose  to  furnish 
your  readers  with  a  statement  of  each  of  these  cases  of  mistranslation, 
together  with  such  a  translation  of  each  passage  as  is  generally,  if  not 
unanimously,  accepted  by  our  leading  scholars.  Many  of  these  are  not 
authors  i  so  that  I  have  relied  for  some  translations  on  private  information. 
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On  the  b«msg  of  these  new  and  oorreot  tnntlations  on  the  dootrines  enp- 
posed  to  be  npheld  by  the  old  and  inoorrect  renions,  I  shall  offer  no 
remarks.  AH  I  undertake  to  do  is  to  furnish  your  readers  with  the  facts. 
I  will  now  deal  with  the  first  case  on  the  list,  viz.,  Phil.  ii.  6.  Here  the 
Authorised  Version  reads,  *  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus :  who,  bein|r  in  the  form  of  Qod,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God  :  htU  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,*  &c.  I  have  italicized 
the  '  but '  to  call  attention  to  the  obrious  halt.  '  But '  is  a  conjunction 
introductoiy  to  an  antithesis  ;  whereas  here  the  sentence  it  begins  is  in- 
dependent of  that  which  preoedes  it.  No  Englishman  would  write  so. 
He  would  say,  *  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thotight  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  and  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,'  ke. 

**0r,  more  freely,  *  was  not  tenacious  of  His  equality  with  God,*  Ac. 

''The  second  case  on  the  list  is  that  of  Bom.  iii.  25.  The  Authorised 
Yersion  reads,  *  Christ  Jesus :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God.*  The  correct  rendering 
of  thiis  passage  is  as  follows  :—  '  Christ  Jesus :  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  hem  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood  to  declare  His  righteousness, 
owing  to  His  passing  OTcr  the  former  sins  of  men^  through  the  forbearance 
ofOod.'  [That  is,  'to  declare  His  righteousness,*  which  might  perhaps 
hare  been  impeached,  owing  to  His  omitting  to  punish  men  for  their  past 
rios.  Compare  Acts  ZTii.  80.]  In  the  above  versions  the  words  in 
italies  are  not  in  the  original  text. 

'*Tbe  next  in  order  is  in  Bom.  zt.  6.  The  Authorised  Yersion 
bas,  'That  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  Gh)d,  eren 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Bead  beyond  question,  '  That  ye 
may  with  one  mind  and  with  one  mouth  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  (The  word  in  italics  is  not  expressed  in  the 
Gfreek  text.)  The  remaininff  cases  on  our  list  are  not  strictly  speaking 
'mistranslations,'  but  translations  of  adulterated  passages,  the  one  con- 
taining the  disingenuous  alteration  of  a  word,  the  other  an  interpolation  of 
lome  length,  viz.,  1  Tim.  iii.  16  and  1  John  t.  7.  In  the  first  of  these 
esses  the  Authorized  Version  reads, '  And  without  oontrorersy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness !  Gbd  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  &c.  The  Greek 
text  from  which  this  version  was  made  reads,  G2,  the  abbreyiation  of 
BEOS,  God.  Now, '  all  the  churches  for  the  first  four  or  &fe  hundred 
jears,  and  the  authors  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  Jerome  as  well  as  the 
mt'  (says  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  read  02,  •'.e.,  which.  The  cross  on  the  O 
vas  added  by  some  Gh*eek  commentator  in  order  to  turn  **  which  "  into 
**  God." '  Kead,  '  And  indisputably  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness 
which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,'  &c.  The  remaining  case  is  that 
commonly  referred  to  as  '  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,'  which  deserves  a 
note  to  itseK.  Besides  this,  there  are  other  well-known  oases  of  interpola- 
tion, such  as  the  geography  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  Gal.  iv.  26  (see  Dr. 
BenUey's  Bpistle,  annraea  to  Malala's  Chronicle,  p.  96),  and  the  account 
of  the  angelio  movement  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  in  John  r.  4  (see 
Trmidi  on  the  Miracles  in  loco).  But  these  interpolations  can  hardly 
be  laid  to  affect  Christian  dootrine. 

"  I  have  now  explained  four  of  the  five  cases  cited  by  Professor  Jowett. 
The  conelusion  I  have  drawn  is  that  there  are  oases  of  mistranslation  in 
the  Authorised  Version  on  whidi  our  conceptions  of  fundamental  doctrines 
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more  or  leM  dopeocl ;  aod  tlm  fMt»  token  tlong  with  another,  fchak  theie 
are  .thouaande  of  ^roee  mistakas  therein  not  afiwting  dootrine,  as  tx>  me  a 
eufficieai  xeaeon  wJaj  a  retviaion  of  thai  verAoa  ehonld  be  perforsMd  ai 
eooa  aa  praelioable ;  and  besidsd  tibie  veaaon  derived  from  ■BiBteaaalatMRis, 
I  feel  that  if  we  reoeiTe  the  Bible  ae  the  etaadard  ckf  our  £uth,  wb  eam^t 
be  too  exacting  in  our  efforts  to  aiake  tbe  Temaciikiar  tmaalataoa  a 
tborouf^lj  tnistwofthy  refMeaentalive  of  the  original  text.  Thefe  yet 
remains  another  case  of  alleged  interpolatioa  to  be  explained,  via.,  that 
oi  *  tbe  hearenly  witneesee,'  in  1  John  r.  7,  6.  The  Authoriied  7«nion 
leads,  *  This  ie  He  thKt  eame  bj  water  and  Uoed,  «00i»  ^esna  Chnat ;  not 
hj  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it  is  tbe  Spirit  that  baanth 
witness,  beoaaee  tbe  Spirit  is  tmtb.     Fair  them  see  tbtiee  that  bear  veeord 

IK  KSATSK,  TKX  FaTHBS,  9HB  WOBOi  MV9  TBM  HOLT  QuMT  z  ASD 
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DT  KA&TB,  tbe  spirit,  and  the  water,  bad  the  blood :  and  these  three  agree  in 
«Qe.'  It  is  generally  allowed  Ihat  Parson,  in  hif  leMn-s  to  Traim,  has 
pnoved  that  the  passage  which  is  here  printed  in  capitals  is  an  intei^icdBtieo, 
pwhahiy  of  a  Latin  writer  of  the  fifth  oentnry.  .  «  .  The  £iote  of  the  ease 
jie  in  a  naitshell.  The  euspeoted  passage  is  ibund  in  one  Greek  MB.  only, 
and  that  is  of  the  Jlfteentk  oentnry ;  nor  is  it  eontained  in  any  Latin  Kfi. 
before  tbe  mtUh  century.  It  is  not  in  any  of  the  ancient  Torsiona,  nor  is 
it  eited  by  any  Greek  eoclesiaatieal  writer.  Of  the  Latin  fathera,  it  is 
first  eked  by  YigiUtas  Tapsenaia,  who  wvote  in  the  fifth  eentiizy.  Xhe 
words  in  tra,  i.e.,  in  the  earth,  are,  however,  found  in  one  Latin  venion. 
Whether  thc^  ooour  in  any  Gveek  MS.  I  cannot  now  ascertain." 

The  foregoing  pafisag^s  apipeared  Ie  a  looal  inagftri.nfl  beftriog 
the  titlo  T£  Ckwrch  Qfthe  Saviour  TtacJker4  Msociaiiou  Moaaune, 
IB  tbe  year  1861,  under  the  headiag,  "Importaat  jyiiatmoaliiiaBa 
IB  the  Anthorized  Vers  ion  of  the  ISev  TeatanMat,*'  and  tiev  hear 
the  initiali  "  C.  M.  I./'  which  are  knovB.  U  tiie  iocaJitjy  to  be  the 
m|;nataite  of  OlenieDt  Manafield  lafi^by,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  eon* 
tnhatorf  to  thie  aerial,  of  irliOBe  lile  and  works  aa  aoeoamt  was 
giTen  not  rery  long  ago.  On  the  sabjeet  of  the  neoeasity  of  a 
rerision  I  think  this — added  to  the  ot^er  evidence  laid  before  the 
reader  in  previons  articleB  by  prerious  eontribntors — should  be 
held  as  adequate  evidence. 

Ob  the  other  noint,  which  some  seem  to  think  la  the  more 
immediate  topic  of  debate,  I  should  say  liiere  Is  reallj^  no  possible 

?ue8tion  as  to  which  is  the  better  plan  for  accomplishing  the  object 
mention  one  which  seeais  to  have  escaped  the  able  writers  who 
hare  preceded  me  in  this  debate.  It  is  thia.  No  reTiaioB  of  the 
Scriptiires  could  be  produced  at  so  cheap  a  rate  aa  to  become  oni- 
varsaJlj  available  uaieas  it  oould  be  aathorijEod.  If  it  had  to  creep 
iato  aoceptanee  it  would  vaquare  to  be  prodiioed  at  a  price  mhkk 
would  to  a  large  extent  be  prohibitiTe,  and  by  being  so  weald 
defeat  the  very  patrpoee  f<»r  which  it  waa  intended,  the  inatnwtion 
of  the  people  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jeeos. 

This  is,  of  eomrse,  a  oommereial  argument;  but  in  thie  com- 
mercial  age,  commereial  arguments  cannot  be  overlooked.  Bat 
there  are  moral  arguments  producible  aa  well.     Any  reiision 
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bnnigkt  «ut  by  anir  diiii«h,  ohank  eoauMtte^,  or  Any  other 
inerel/ MslMUMiieAl  loodj,  uronld  faitlio  McimaeaepteBce :  {1)  the 
jeaioump  of  eeets  ooutted  or  «cantily  veprMented  vodii  be  booked 
agiMrt  k ;  and  (S)  beoawM  t]i9«lemeatofU7  laholflrdftip  will  not  allow 
itaelf  Co  be  ig»ore(L  The  4Aevg;^  Are  mot  aew  tiM  clerisy  or  learned 
claM,  and  with  their  aptriite  anwvatdied  in  enedi  and  erthodeses— 
o^ail  loiis  of  difienenft  ebades  and  ehapee^-they  .eaanot  oomiaand 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Besides  all  this,  a  "diamoad  oat 
<haioad  "  contest  between  adbolan  ia  iavaor  of  tiMir  ereadi  is  not 
viMt  it  waaHwd ;  we  waai  the  vndefiied  airnifiaatiea  of  the  beat 
teit  of  the  Bible. 

By  a  ro^al  oeBmianon  all  j^BJenaiae  and  eonteata  for  anpranaoy 
of  creed  and  aect  anghi  be  got  rid  of,  kyrnien  eomld  bo  introdnoed, 
discnaaion  could  be  invited,  and  alter  dae  inreetigaiion,  dne  aathori- 
ntion  eoold  be  giren.  Thm  aU  eooanMreial,  monl*  and  xeligioaa 
^j^ieaa  might  be  overeome  or  redaoed  to  their  kaat  inflnenee 
br  eril.  On  thia  aoeoont  I  favoar  the  veTision  bf  a  royal  com- 
mhaion,  and  I  bofie,  thongh  I  hwre  mat  neminatty  oontroverled 
oj  ipeeifie  writer,  th»t  Z  mwia  aaid  aomalking  to  the  foiat. 

fi.  a  a. 


Cixmoir  is  more  needed  ia  daaUflg  with  aayiiiiag  reiigioaa  than 
▼ith  anytbifig  Mcalar.  Drrora  ia  the  Ibnaer  are  te  more  gnevoaa 
in  their  results  vaA  iireoMdtable  in  their  character  than  ia  the 
^fttter.  'Fsople  oaght  to  be  partimdarly  carefal  not  ta  da  aaythmg 
to  QBsettle  the  fai&  of  othem ;  aK)r  wa«dd  they  be  likely  to  do  ao 
if  ther  knew  how  difteult  it  is  for  many  not  to  get  oniy,  but  to 
^d  raat  their  integrity  ia  their  laitib.  Almoat  aU  the  miiten  oa 
t2>e  afftrosatiTe  of  thia  queition  liave  dealt  in  eiBggeeationa 
not  only  of  the  afiiB;ber,  but  of  the  inportanee  of  ti^  iparioaa 
ftadiags,  renderings,  and  traaelationa  possible  in  regard  to  the 
Seriptnrea.  It  ia  exeeed^gly  unfair  to  alarm  people  who  are  aot 
<^peteat  to  the  teak  of  oompvahendaog  the  natare  of  the  atate- 
Qntt  by  rough  and  ready  statamenta  like  theae;  for  every  aohoiar 
bowB  that,  terrific  as  the  faet  may  look  in  ita  atatiatieal  aapaot^  in 
iti  litemry  or  ite  theologicid  aapeet  it  loaes  a  gneat  deal  of  tke 
Qagnitode  it  denvea  from  being  put  ia  figures. 

A  few  worda  may  set  the  mmda  of  aeme  laadera  at  reat  by 
^hihitmg  the  fallacy  of  the  igarea  ea:iployod  hj  those  who^  like 
H'  IL  and  Ins  eoMa^oratow,  adraeate  the  reviaion  of  Hie  BtUo 
OD  aeeoant  of  the  mistake  and  eorraption  they  asaert  it  oantaina. 

If  I  make  the  Mlewing  statement,  statistical  and  atartUsi^,  I 
^J  lefer  to  a  faet,  and  fherelbre  I,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  tell 
u&e  truth ;  but  because  I  so  sta/le  It  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
caitting  B  ftilse  suggestion  I  may  be  said  to  depart  from  the  tnxUi. 

The  number  of  different  readings  in  the  different  translations 
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(of  the  New  Testament  alone)  collected  by  Dr.  Mill,  the  learned 
critic  who  first  engaged  in  such  researches  in  England  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  amount  to  30,000;  and  it  is  giyen  as  the  opinion,  of 
eminent  Biblicid  scholars  that  since  the  publication  of  his  edition 
of  the  ISTew  Testament  nearly  150,000  have  been  atfded  to  the  list 
by  the  industry  and  exertions  of  those  unwearied  successors  who 
have  collected  and  collated  MSS.  in  great  numbers  and  with 
much  care. 

Such  a  statement  gires  rise  to  horrible  suspicions.  What  troat 
can  be  reposed  on  a  work  in  which  such  errors,  differences,  and 
mistakes  can  be  discovered  P  And  this  is  in  the  New  Testament 
alone;  what  then  must  be  the  total  of  error  contained  in  the 
whole  Scriptures,  seeine  that  scholars  are  so  much  more  numerona 
who  are  adepts  in  Greek  than  in  Hebrew  P 

When  looked  at  more  closely,  however,  the  extraordinary  affair 
quite  fails  to  support  the  superstructure  of  despairing^  doubt  raised 
on  it.  For  the  fact  is  this,  that  in  this  enumeration  of  errors 
(so  called)  or  various  readings,  every  difference,  however  anudl, 
from  the  received  text  is  counted — ^the  addition  or  omission  of  any 
letter  or  word,  every  instance  of  the  use  of  one  word  for  another, 
or  of  a  difference  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  word;  and  eTery 
instance  of  the  transposition  of  words  in  a  sentence,  however  trivial 
or  insi^piificant,  is  jotted,  and  numbered,  and  quoted  cKgaintt 
the  received  text,  if ow  a  large  number  of  these  are  contradictory 
of  each  other,  and  so  go  for  nothing ;  a  larger  number  possesaee  no 
autiboritjr  from  nearness  to  the  apostolic  age,  or  from  the  history  of 
the  version  or  transcription ;  and  a  larger  number  still  are  of  the 
most  trivial  sort,  makmg  no  difference  in  the  signification ;  while 
many  of  them  are  by  the  rules  of  grammar  easily  able  to  be  shown 
to  be  errors  of  the  transcriber.  After  a  full  comparison  of  these 
multitudes  of  various  readings  it  can  be  asserted  safely  that  not 
a  tithe  of  them  have  any  effect  upon  the  contents  of  the  text ; 
while  fewer  even  of  those  which  affect  the  text  make  any  important 
or  even  decided  change  in  the  signification  in  fact  or  doctrine  of 
the  common  recension.  When  the  positive  evidence  for  its 
correctness  is  taken,  and  the  negative  grounds  are  j^roperly  in- 
vestigated, manv  of  the  various  r^ings  revert  to  lexicographical 
differences,  ana  have  no  influence  on  the  subject-matter  worth 
notice.  The  cry  for  revision  on  these  grounds  may  therefore  be 
set  aside  as  resting  on  a  fallacy. 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  desire  for  a  Boyal  Comidission.  Soyalty 
is*  a  misleading  phrase.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Scriptures.  Learning  and  faith  are  the  two  agents ; 
these  a  Boyal  Commiraion  cannot  impart;  nor  can  they  be 
brought  together  by  the  State.  Boyal  Commissions  are  inde- 
finite, alully'Shally  things,  and  usually  create  more  stir  than  allay 
strife.  Who- would  care  a  straw  for  a  Bible  by  Act  of  FSorlia* 
mentP  S.  B.  G. 
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SHOULD  THE  BIBLE  BE  EEAD  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH- 
OUT COMMENT  OE  EXPLANATION? 

▲FFIBMATITB  ABTICLB.— III. 

Wb  may  reasonably  view  the  queBtion  now  being  debated  as 
containing  in  itself  two  inquiries,  viz.,  Should  the  Bible  be  read  in 
schools  P  and  if  the  Bible  should  be  read  there,  should  it  be  read 
without  comment  or  explanation?  We  shall  consider  these  in- 
Quiries  separately,  and  to  esch  of  them  we  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
for  the  sumoined  reasons. 

I.  The  Bible  should  be  read  in  schools.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  it  should  be  read  there.  First,  it  is  a  book  written  under 
divine  inspiration,  and  is  in  this  important  feature  of  its  character 
vitijiM.  We  are  not  here  called  upon  to  adduce  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity and  diyine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  so  nume- 
FOtts,  so  well  known,  and  so  incontrovertible,  that  we  shall  here 
limply  remark  that  the  book  which  alone  besrs  such  proofs  of  its 
being  the  fruit  of  divine  inspiration,  has  such  claims  on  the  attention 
of  all  as  no  other  book  can  justly  pretend  to.  l^ere/ore  it  ought 
to  be  read  in  schools  as  being  a  revelation  from  Grod  to  His  crea- 
tows. 

Secondly,  the  Bible  has  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of  all, 
from  tiie  vast  and  incomparable  importance  of  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats.  1.  It  contains  the  law  given  by  God  to  all  His  creatures. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  youns  should  themselves  read 
what  this  law  commands  and  what  it  pronibits,  and  to  insure  their 
doing  so  they  should  read  it  at  school.  If  by  so  doing  they  are 
led  to  practise  the  morality  which  this  law  of  God  enjoins,  that  will 
be  a  great  blessing  both  to  themselves,  to  the  nation  at  large,  and 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  with  which  England  now  holds 
and  is  likely  still  to  hold  such  various  and  important  relations. 
2.  The  Bible  reveals  the  very  important  fact  of  man's  accountability 
for  his  actions  to  the  God  who  made  him,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  this  truth  should  be  early  and  deeply  impressed 
on  tiie  minds  of  our  youth.  When  the  profanity  in  which  multi- 
tadfls  of  the  young  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  is  reflected  on, 
rarely  this  will  be  admitted.  3.  The  Bible  contams  vary  striking 
nairstions  of  the  way  in  which  Grod  has  dealt  with  both  nations  and 
individuals — how  signally  He  has  punished  pride,  oppression,  cove- 
toQsness,  deceit,  falsehood,  injustice,  and  otner  crimes — how  retri- 
bative  His  justice  has  often  snown  itself  to  be— how  He  has  caused 
boUi  nations  and  individuals  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  evU 
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deeds,  recompensed  tbeir  way  upon  their  own  head,  made  the  crafty 
to  suffer  what  they  had  prepared  for  others,  punished  the  oppressor, 
and  defended  and  blessed  the  oppressed.  Surely  it  is  aesirable 
that  all  the  youth  of  the  land  ilLOim  themselves  read  the  relation 
of  these  things  which  is  given  in  the  Bible.  4.  The  Bible  teaches 
us  the  truth  respecting  the  real  condition  of  mankind  in  the  sight  of 
Qod,  as  also  respecting  the  way  of  salvation,  and  what  must  be 
done  for  and  in  men  to  fit  them  for  heaven ;  and  is  it  not  desirable 
— by  causing  the  BH)le  to  be  read  in  schools— to  secure  that  the 
youth  of  England  shall  not  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  these  important 
contents  of  the  Bible  P  5.  The  Bible  teaches  us  what  will  be  the 
fdture  aiul  eternal  state  of  mankind,  apportioiBed  to  tham  at  the 
uaivenal  judgment,  aecordlag  as  they  are  rigkteotfcs  ear  wicked ;  and 
should  it  not  be  deened  imperative  for  yonib  at  school  te  be  nuide 
aequainied  with  these  important  facts,  by  their  being  eaxMed  to^iead 
the  Book  which  reveab  taemP 

II.  The  Bible  should  be  read  in  schools  mthoui  comment  or  eatpUi' 
luUiom,  Teaching  rdigioue  doctrinee  is  no  part  of  the  -erovtace  of 
Government.  The  proper  office  of  Government  is  to  enroree  order, 
to  defSand  the  weak  from  the  oppression  o4  the  s^nrong,  te  puiush 
crime,  &e.  Besides,  if  it  be  contended  thai  religions  dofftrinee  are 
to  be  taught  in  State-aided  or  rate-suppoited  acbools,  who— in  the 
present  divided  ststeof  the  natkmastoreligiouebeliof-^is  to  decide 
fBhai  retigious  doctrines  are  to  be  taught?  And  whatever  religiotiB 
doctrimea  might  be  ta»ght  in  schools  which  ave  aided  by  the  Stalei 
or  by  a  local  rate,  an  injnatioe  wovld  be  perpetrated  towards  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  such  dk>etrinesv  they  haarin|g  in  one  fbm  or 
another  to  contribute  for  the  teaching  of  doctrines  which  they 
believe  to  be  erroneous.  The  uneasiness  felt  by  the  more  enUght- 
ened  portion  of  the  commoaity  to  be  free  from  all  menM<a*aimasls^ 
ift  certain  to  occasion  a  laege  amount  of  irritatioB  and  diseentent 
to  be  felt  by  seetarianiam  having:  an^*  faveor  shown  it  in  sohools 
aided  by  the  9ta4ie  or  by  a  local  rate,  and  such  favour  would  j^^ve 
ivst  eaose  fer  diasalismctioai.  Let  these  who  advocate  the  Bible 
being  explained  by  the  teacherB  el  such  seheels  ask  tIkemselveS' 
whemer  tkey  would  feel  at  ease  if  they  were  eompelled  to'  cooteibute 
fer  the  purpose  of  having  their  ewn  children,  indoctrinated  with 
tsaets  Ihat  they  believe  to  be  untrue.  Theaf  let  them  reflect  what 
are  likely  to  be  the  feelings  of  othess  in  such  a  eoae.  An^  aoaasty 
to  have  their  own  religious  views  taught  in  sehook  aided  by  the 
State,  or  bv  a>  local  rate,  wodd^  on  ue  part  of  ai^  who  feel  it, 
betoken  a  desire  to  fbiroe  thsis  own  belief  on  the  eommanity,  and  to 
use  <^  contidbutions  of  others  fer  the  effeoting  of  that  desiie 
whioii,  to  BSf  the  leasts  would  not  manifest  any  great  sempnlousttsss 
aa  to  tkfaiaeansto  be  employed  taaeeomplish  a  desised  end.  JiigaiB» 
l^  the  abolition  of  compnlaiMiy  Ghwdi  fates  Parliament  ha*  afapeady 
seeognised  the  ixijustice  of  taodng.  ai^  part  of  the  oomanaily  fer 
the  Buypart  of  iriigioue  dDetriae»er  araetioesi  in  the  eoneetnesa  of 
wdncklliey  danot  oatieve.    Xhfr  evidsiit.  tndancy  of  the tJaieais^ 
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towards  placiiiff  all  TeUipoua  draominationB  oit  an  «qimlitr.  The 
Rngtiffc  CHitfi^  SataUiakment  is  doabtless  destined  to  follow  ore 
lonff  im  the  wake  of  the  Iriah  Church.  Even  some  of  the  dignitaries 
ofuat  Chovcb  see  that  event  **  loomin|[^  in  the  distance,"  and  h»ve 
forewarned  their  clergy  of  its  probabilit  j.  Therefore  to  sanction 
leetarian  teaehing  in  schools  aided  by  the  State,  or  by  local  rates 
"-whether  that  teaching  be  of  the  doctrines  of  [the  Established 
Cknxeh,  ef  tiie  doctrines  of  any  oiher  denomination,  or  whether  it 
be  left  to  each  sehoohnaster  to  teach  his  own  religions  belief-— 
would  be  a  retrograde  step,  and  would  dash  with  the  general  spirit 
•ad  letter  oC  recent  legislation. 

£.  E.  C.  writes  as  follows : — **  How  ean  the  mind  of  a  child  be 
Ivonght  to  oonsider  that  Book  holy  on  Snndays  which  it  treats  with 
most  irreverence  on  week  days  P  and  how  will  love  of  God's  law  be 
eoltiired  in  those  who  are  systematically  tanght  to  look  on  it  as  not 
only  a  Sunday  book,  but  a  tiresome  and  dull  weekly  roatine  P 
Hist  that  ahonld  be  tabooed  on  wedc  days  which  is  brought  into 
promisence  in  ereeUU  on  Snndays,  will  form  bnt  a  poor  preparation 
in  the  puzzled  mind  of  a  child  to  give  heed  to  the  understanding 
of  Goas  law,  and  attention  to  the  gospel  of  God's  love."  We 
cannot  see  how  the  obliging  of  children  to  read  the  Bible  daily  can  be 
constraed  to  signify  a  treating  of  that  Book  with  irreverence.  It 
strikes  ns  that  the  children  in  schools  being  obliged  to  read  the 
Bible  daily  would  show  a  regard  or  reverence  for  the  Book,  and 
would  be  calculated  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  children  with  the 
thought  that  the  Bible  is  worthy  of  greater  respect  than  other 
books.  Neither  ean  we  at  all  see  how  the  daily,  cansietnt  use  of  the 
Bible  can  be  with  any  pronriety  called  a  tahooing  of  that  sacred 
Book.  We  thought  that  tabooing,  signified  interdicting  or  prohibit- 
i»g. 

How  the  conitant  use  of  the  Bible,  and  the  proMliting  or  forbid' 
dina  the  use  of  it,  can  be  the  same  thing  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
^ttikrstaad.  £.  E.  C.  asksy  "  Why  shoiud  we  esteem  schoolmasters 
«  rascals  above  all  others  P  If  we  do  not,  why  do  we  think  he  will 
do  otherwise  than  right  P  Why  do  we  suppose  that  he  will  not 
lefrain  fieom  proselytizing^P  If  we  do  not,  wny  do  we  siqppose  that 
he  will  act  dishonestly  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching  P  "  We 
do  not  esteem  sohoolmasters'  as  rascals  above  all  others.  Oa  the 
contrary,  we  take  it  for  gsaated  that  in  commenting  on  or  explaining 
the  Bible  they  would  do  so  in  aeoordaaee  with  dieir  own  views, 
aad  we  maintain  that  they  would  not  aot  hosiestly  unless  they  did  sou. 
Weis  we  oeeamBg  the  position  of  a  sohoolBiaster,  witdk  liberty  to 
Gq)laBi  the  Bible,  we  should  eertainly  do  so  in  aceordaaoe  with  obk 
ova  views.  }£ow  ooold  we  eeosoientiously  do  otherwise  P  We  do 
Opt  olnect  to  the  Bible  being,  eommented  on  «r  exidained>  in  s6hoot» 
aided  t^  the  State  or  by  a.  leoal-  sate  becanse  we  suppose  tluifc 
BchoolmasteiBa  wonid  act  dishonestly,  bnt  beeaoae  we  eonelude  thab 
^W  woidd  aet  honestly,  and  pnt  suohi  m  oonstruotion  on  the  wosda 

oC^aBiUe  sis  they  ceascientwiMly  beliere  to  be  thaeoivset  onew 
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E.  E.  0.  writes  9.f^,  "  We  protest  against  the  implication  which 
underlies  the  prohibition  of  Bible  explanations  in  schools,  that  the 
schoolmasters  wonld  in  all  probability  betray  the  trost  as  an  un- 
charitable, unrighteous  judgment."  But  if  the  commenting  on  or 
explaining  the  Bible  be  not  prohibited  in  schools,  the  schoolmasters 
would  not  betray  any  trust  in  explaining  it ;  they  would  be  only 
acting  in  an  allowable  and  lawful  manner.  If  it  be  said  ^at  school- 
masters might  be  allowed  to  comment  on  or  explain  the  Bible,  yet 
be  prohibited  from  advancing  any  sectarian  views,  we  ask.  Is  Uiere 
not  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible  which  cannot  be  explained  without 
opposing  the  views  of  some  sect,  and  favouring  the  views  of  some 
other  sectP  And  would  not  such  Biblical  explanations  be  jus  tlv  deno- 
minated sectarian  teaching  P  The  injustice  of  levying  contributions 
from  all,  for  the  teaching  of  doctrines  which  are  beueved  only  by 
some,  as  well  as  that  of  violatmg  freedom  of  conscience  both  in 
the  children  and  in  their  parents,  may  be  easily  avoided  by  providing 
that  the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  schools  without  comment  or  ex- 
planation, and  this  we  maintain  should  be  the  case.  8.  8. 

NEGATIVE  AETICLE. — III, 

**  Masters  and  teachers  of  various  kinds  may  discipline  and  instmct  the 
mind  so  that  it  shall  be  more  or  less  ready  and  apt  to  seek  a  knowledge  of 
virtue  and  truth,  and  to  recognise  them  in  proportion  as  they  present  them- 
selves. And  the  teaching  which  thus  unfolds  the  faculties  of  the  pupU,  as 
well  as  that  which  communicates  to  him  opinions  and  beliefs,  is  education. 
This  education  is  highly  important  to  our  moral  being ;  for  it  especially 
fits  us  for  that  perpetual  progress  which  is  our  highest  moral  duty,  and 
which  includes  all  other  duties.  .  .  .  Duty  is  the  way  to  happiness ; 
but  the  identification  of  happiness  with  duty  on  merely  philosophical 
grounds  is  a  line  of  thought  and  reasoning  full  of  difficulty ;  and  this 
difficulty  is  removed  only  by  religious  education." — William  WTkewelL 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  wi^  he  should  go :  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is,  I  believe,  an  authoritative  statement 
of  the  law  and  the  results  of  education.  If,  then,  we  train  up  a 
child  to  the  mere  .formalism  of  reading  the  Bible,  how  are  we  to 
expect  him  to  depart  from  his  formalism,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  the  word  of  God,  precious  not  for  the 
life's  guidance  only,  but  for  the  soul's  salvation  P 

Is  it  not  a  divinely  inspired  question — "IJnderstandest  thou  what 
thou  readest  P  "  And  is  the  repljr  not  divinely  sanctioned — "  How 
can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide  me  P  "  If  these  things  are  so, 
how  can  we  be  doine  rightly  in  urging  that  "  the  Bible  should  be 
read  in  schools  without  note  or  comment  P"  The  Bible  is  a  book 
which,  more  than  all  others,  it  is  requisite  that  men  should  '*  under- 
stand ;"  y^t  this  is  the  verv  book  which  we  expressly  desire  that 
children  shall  be  debarred  from  the  chance  of  understanding,  end 
distinctly  lay  our  plans  that  he  shall  ^prow  up  in  the  habitual  prae- 
tioe  of  reading  without  understanding,  and  without  seeking  to 
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mvderiUodit*  In  it  BOiaiblA  tb»t  f  Qf  Uuag  etm  l»o  mm^  eoatim^ 
to  the  iostmotioM  «f  m  4im«  TeAchar  tUao.  ILm  P  H&  cleQoaiio«9 
ft  woe  Agaioit  ibo«e  who  «re  <'  hearecft  "  bat  not  "  doevi  "  of  Hji% 
word;  atA  yn  log«]izo  the  prooeaa  of  h«*riiig  tlae  wo^d  witboul 
heed;  readm|^  it  withoot  inquiry  or  iaveatigatioa,  aikd  imiofl  x% 
without  caxe  lor  tba  great  ead  of  ita  bei«g  giyea.  I  oaAAOt  iHider- 
ataud  how  tbe  plaiu  teachiAg  of  Soripiuxe  etm  ha  igivored*  and 
Kctariauiftm  ao  get  tlw  better  of  Cbxistiaaity  4e  to  kad  ineu  to  auob 
nbtetlogea  aud  *'  refugea  of  li^a,"  aa  to  tbuk  that  tkey  oaa  aewe 
God  acceptably  b^  tkis  virtual  deolacatiou  that  a  ili^rmal  regaod  to 
thii  divine  Book  is  aU  thaA  ia  uea eeanrv* 

Ify  aaia  the  uniTeraal  conplaint  of  toe  pulpit  of  the  oouutiy,  axMl» 
alasl  the  eeaecal  experieoce— might  we  not  indeed  wj  the  ooamum 
iiuItP— of  conunon  men,  that  foraaaliam  ie  the  beeetting  ain  of  owr 
ige  and  country,  can  we  ex^eet  to  case  it  by  oarefuUy  eulturittg  the 
pftpolaliQato  pemae  the  Scripturea  withoiut  thought o£ their  meaAing 
cr  aoxiety  «a  to  their  oontenta.  We  k^ow  very  well  on  iaepiied 
aothonty  that  *'  the  lettex  killieth,"  but  it  ia  cmJy  the  letter*<-the 
killiag  lettfir«-«that  we  propoae  to  make  awlable  m  bo^b^b.  We 
tte  ponunaiided  to  **  quench  not  the  Spirit/'  for  ''  the  Spirit  gi^th 
^e."  Xet  we  not  cmly  quench  the  ipirit  of  inquiry  ia  the  child, 
but  ajao  seaiet  th^  Spirit  of  God  in  it  a  striving  in  the  heart  of  the 
ehild  to  know  and  leura  the  truth  which  He  haa  revealed  in  Hia 
Tord.  firay»mareb  we  countermand  the  behestof  the M^oet High  te 
be  "inatant  in.  aeaeou  and  out  ckf  season/'  in  xuakiiiig.  kA»wa  tke 
oarvellone  richea  of  th^  grace  of  the  God  of  comlbpt  a^d  sidvatioo* 
"  Samuel "  believes  in  the  Bible  as  the  best  of  boakst  but  he  elaimf 
the  GhxittHan  freedom  of  ek>aing  thki  best  of  books  from  being 
^^>huBed»  commented  on,  or  applied.  He  will  jQrant  to  Better's 
"Spelling  Book,^*  and  J^ars.  Markham's  ^HisttHy  of  England/' 
what  he  will  not  nermit  to  thwa  book  of  God<*^thait  book  which,  if 
not  oomprehendeo,  lays  as  eternal  weight  of  woe  upon  the  human 
aooL 

I  almoat  hesitate  to  betieve  even  their  vwn  words*  who  advocate 
theperuaal  of  the  Bible  '*  without  note  oi  comment;"  iteeeme  ao 
li&liJce  those  who  know  that  the  message  addressed  to  mam  in  the 
Striptmea  ia-not  to  be  poa^noned  to  anything  ebe*^"  Seek  ye  fin$t 
the  tingdom^of  Gvod,  and  Hia  righteousness ; "  and  who  h«iv«  the  fact 
ia  their  n»emocy  tks^  it  wm  a»  approved  ebasacterietie  ♦f  Timothy 
-*"  From  A  child  thou  haat  know^  the  aeriptmres,  which  aae  aUe  to 
Biake  thee  wiee  unto  salvatieA/'  The  word  observe  is  Jmfivm^  4>ot 
T9ady  aad  it  aertainly  does  aotiaaiply  tbttbhieknoeUedce  waaett«Aned 
by  rcadsng  without  note  or  eomflient*  If  the  oomrnendoC  Jetts 
usMekf  ia»  " fle  thM hath,  eeira  to  bear,  let  hiini  Kear/'  auaaly  it  is 
M  right  u»  ua.bjf  iMito  enact  thi4  he  who  hatheapm  lehaar  ehall 
tt^thear;  3^.  Ikvemrite  aad  oft-vepee^ed/  sayiag  of  the  Te«iher 
mt  from  God«  whieh.  refers;  to  the  oidden  tr^th  of  Hia  -teachiiigf 
shows  distinctly  that  He  did  not  deaive  His  worde  mttreif^'te^  enter 
^aar^oaitDpaebtcnljr  uppn.  theepot.but  th^t^Betwam  ajuifiu^Hhat 
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eaoli  one  who  was  able  ahould  be  willing,  and  being  willing  thould 
have  oppoiionity  to  know  the  meaning  of  His  woraa ;  but  by  oar 
rain  traditionB  we  seek  to  make  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by 
the  oomman^ents  of  men.  Is  it  right  for  professing  Obiistians 
thus  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel  P 

Why  should  we  not  have  an  education  at  once  thoroughly  Ghris- 
tian,  and  yet  free  from  polemics  and  sectarianism  F  Are  ue  matters 
in  which  we  differ  more  and  more  important  than  those  on  which 
we  agree  P  Are  we  wise  in  introducing  polemics  into  schools  P  Is 
it  essential  that  school  teaching  should  be  sectarian  P  Eveiy 
person  who  has  acquired  a  rig:ht  to  the  status  of  a  teacher  must  know 
we  difference  between  explaining  the  Scriptures  and  oommentine 
on  them  in  regard  to  the  morality  they  teach ;  and  erery  such 
person  must  be  aware  that  to  attempt  to  make  children  sectarian 
polemics  is  an  unwise  act  as  a  teacher,  is  a  sin  as  a  Christiani  and  is 
a  crime  against  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  could  scarcely  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  lay  down  a  code  of  general  rules  in  regard  to  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  explanations  and  comments  the  directors  of  a 
school  required, — ^if  need  be  inhibition  might  be  emplored ;  and  few 
teachers  would  be  found  who  would  traverse  these  orders  and  con- 
travene these  instructions.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  much  easier  matter  to 
get  people  to  act  iiilly  up  to  instructions  given,  than  to  trans^resi 
them  by  passing  beyona  them.  Unless  schoolmasters  are  either 
fools  or  knaves  (as  £.  £L  G.  remarks),  there  could  be  very  little  fear 
of  their  overstepping  the  modesty  of  their  commission ;  and  if  they 
are  either,  their  overstepping  would  not  much  signify,  but  then  they 
ought  not  to  have  such  an  office. 

*'  Samuel "  seems  to  think  that  in  State-supported  schools  alone 
the  Bible  should  be  excluded ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  in 
them  the  teaching  of  Scripture  truth  is  especially  required.  In 
fact,  is  it  not  just  Mcause  people  have  been  too  regardless  of  holding 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which  cannot  be  condemned,  by  neg- 
lecting them  in  the  practice  of  their  own  lives  and  as  to  their 
children's  welfare,  that  State-supported  schools  have  become  a  neces- 
sity P  Had  the  Christianity  of  the  people  been  true  and  firmer, 
would  they  have  left  their  children  untaught  and  untrained  until 
ihej  become  a  torture  to  the  spirit  of  statesmen  P  If  this  is  not  fsr 
amiss,  is  it  not  just  those  who  must  go  to  the  State-supported 
schools  who  most  require  Bible  training  P  The  children  of  the 
up^  and  middle  classes  have  some  opportunity  of  home  training 
whieh  may  serve  them  in  lieu  of  that  Scripture  lessoning  whuA 
sohool  may  provide,  but  the  poor  have  few  facilities  of  such  a  sort 
It  surely' heoomes  us  to  pause  lest  we  put  "  a  stnmblingbloek  or 
an  oeoasion  to  fidl "  in  the  way  of  our  children.  Let  the  light  of 
God's  truth  shine  into  their  minds,  that  their  path  mar  be  like 
'*  the  path  of  the  just,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day."  Do  not  surround  their  path  in  life  with  artificial  darkness. 
Ood  gave  the  light,  let  not  sect  make  darkness. 

8.  L.  0.  afllms  that "  the  Bible  is  the  bookof  tha  Ohoroli,  not  of 
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the  State."  I,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  it  is  the  book  of  human 
life— life  here  and  life  hereafter.  It  is  the  book  on  which  depends 
til  hWf  statecraft,  and  church  order.  It  is  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  morality,  and  has  now  such  a  hold  on  the  world  that  it 
cannot  be  ignored.  On  its  morality  almost  every  state  is  baaed,  and 
it  is  entitlM  to  a  hearing  in  eyeir  state,  and  from  the  children  of 
anjT  state  it  ouffht  not  to  be  withheld.  Against  any  explanations 
wmch  any  tea(£er  can  giro  in  the  midst  of  the  multifarious  duties 
dsTolrin^  on  him  in  an  inspected  school,  the  Church  is  surely  able 
to  defend  itself  in  the  Sunoa^  school  and  from  the  pulpit,  even  were 
iny  infringement  of  the  province  of  the  Church  in  the  advocacy  of 
ereeda  attempted. 

But  is  not  the  whole  argument  about  Church  and  State  one  about 
quite  a  bygone  condition  of  things  P  Has  not  the  State  now  so 
widened  its  boundaries  that  almost  every  person  who  is  a  member 
of  any  Church  is  abo  a  constituent  in  the  State  P  Hence  the 
Church  and  the  State  are  no  longer  in  the  same  antagonism  as  they 
were  in  olden  times,  and  we  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  present 
day  under  the  old  watchwords,  which  have  lost  their  signincation, 
and  count  ourselves  wise  in  so  doing. 

Has  any  State  really  the  rieht  to  forbid  and  prohibit  the  uTtder- 
ftanding  ot  the  word  of  Godr  It  is  a  serious  question.  Is  not 
God's  word  to  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  P  Do  we  not  pray 
that  our  Father's  will  may  be  done,  and  that  His  kingdom  may  come  r 
and  then  with  singular  inconsistency  we  prohibit  the  comprehension 
of  the  very  charter  of  Grod's  kingdom  in  the  soul  pi  man.  We 
know  well  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  peculiar  in  many  of  its 
forms,  that  the  contents  of  Scripture  involve  much  collateral  infor- 
mation on  geography,  history,  chronology,  habits  of  life,  forms  of 
society,  Slc„  essential  not  only  to  the  proper  knowledge  of  the 
Scrij^turea,  but  idso  to  preserve  the  mind  from  grievous  misappre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  what  it  teaches.  We  know  also  how 
inveterately  rooted  in  the  mind  misconceptions  tend  to  become, 
when  no  opportunity  is  given  for  gaining  correctness  or  attaining 
proper  views.  To  all  these  avenues  of  mformation  we  purposely 
close  the  minds  of  children  when  we  decree  that  the  Bible  shall  be 
read  without  comment  or  explanation  in  schools— that  is,  we  do  our 
best  to  habituate  the  mind  to  unreasoning,  thoughtless,  and  unin- 
quiring  perusal  of  that  Book  which  more  than  all  requires  to  be 
inown  and  read  of  all  men  with  prayer  and  care.  Do  we  not 
wrong  the  soul  of  the  child  and  dishonour  God  by  such  a  proposal  P 

G.  H.  W. 
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OUGHT  WAR  OEGANIZATION  TO  GET  THB  CHIBF 
ATTENTION  OF  OUE  NEXT  PAELU]iO:NTP 

▲FFIBMATIYB  ABTICLB. — U. 

**  Despond  not,  Britaia  1    Sbonld  thU  BMsrad  hold 
Of  fireedom,  ■till  iimolate,  be  Msailedy 
The  high,  unblenching  spirit  which  prevailed 
In  anoient  days  is  neither  dead  nor  cold. 
Men  are  still  in  thee  of  heroic  mould — 

Men  whom  thy  grand  old  sea-kings  would  hare  hailed 
As  worthy  peers,  invulnerably  mailed. 
Because,  by  duty's  sternest  law  controlled. 
Thou  yet  wilt  rise  and  send  abroad  thy  roice 
Among  the  nations  battling  for  the  right, 
In  the  unrusted  armour  of  thy  youth  { 
And  the  oppressed  shall  hear  it  and  rejoice ; 
For  on  thy  side  is  the  resistlesa  might 
Of  freedom,  justice^  and  eternal  truth ! "— ^.  i)«  Smrm^ 

To  be  inyincible  we  must  be  prepared  for  every  exigexicy  and 
emergency.  If  prevention  is  better  than  cure  in  ordinary  diseases, 
it  must  be  mudi  mate  so  in  the  case  of  the  epidemic  of  war.  Peace 
18  most  probahle  and  possible  when  we  are  able  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage or  preparation,  and  defy  threat,  surprise,  attack,  or  battled 
Eosti  I  admire  the  spirit,  common  sense,  and  Bugp;estivene88  of 
"Aye  Beadjr"  iu  hu  able  paper,  which  proves  that  it  is  aa  inevi- 
table necessity  in  the  state  of  our  times  and  of  parties,  that  the 
consideration  of  our  war  organization  must  reeeive  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  our  Parliament,  and  can  be  postponed  to  no  other  matter 
whatever. 

.  In  the  OentUman'M  Annual^  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Story  of  the 
War  "  doses  in  these  terms*  which  unmistakably  proves  that  anny 
reform*  if  postpaae4  will  be  postponed  unwisely : — "  Hie  war  has 
depose^  4k  Pope*  ai^d  completeia  the  unity  of  Italy.  It  has  given  to 
Spain  a  king  of  the  house  of  Savov.  It  has  converted  North  and 
South  Germany  into  an  empire,  and  pkced  an  imperial  crown  upon 
the  head  of  a  Hohenzollem.  It  has  extinguished,  perhaps  for  a 
time  only,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes,  and 
revived  republicanism — e#  th»  «hc»»  sort  dis^nguished  as  French 
republicanism  is — in  Europe.  It  nas  reopened  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, freshened  up  old  theories  of  the  dominion  of  race,  and  renewed 
«mong  civilized  nations  the  practice  of  seizing  territory  as  the  prise 
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of  flnceenfiil  wmr^axe.  How  it  will  vSk^  ikie  faixue  of  Augtrk^ 
whoie  fxoBtier  jet  liaits  tbo  longth«a^  bietdtfai  ^  tke  new  QMaum 
•mpin«  mad  what  infl«enee  it  will  h»Te  on  ^orth^iroBteni  FrsDoe» 
the  debatable  land  of  Gmuk  and  Teolmks,  it  is  impoMible  now  to 
foiettU.  Tiie  war  of  1870  la  the  end  of  maeh  and  the  baghuoa^  of 
wiok  more  in  Swrofie.    It  is  a  fresh  startiB^^-'poiat  in  hktory." 

Far  this  '*  fresh  starting«^int  in  hiatorj  "  we  must  be  prapared. 
We  most  be  able  to  take  and  keep  the  stajrt.    It  must  be  an  age,  if 
not  of  war,  yet  of  watohfal  wariness.    The  polity  -of  Eafojpe  arait 
be  revised;  oirei^  nation  is  naaetiled,  not  omj  in  its  lateteli 
anaiiffeinenta,  bat  in  its  external  relatioas.    Germany  has  poshed 
tself  forward  within  a  centnry  and  a  half  from  an  electorate  to  an 
esipire.    Fmaee,  which  held  the  mcoeasitm  of  the  eaipixM  of 
CharienajB^ne  and  Napoleon,  bas  been  degraded  from  its  lohy  poM- 
^tisa,  and  is  now  feeling  the  heel  of  the  eovereiga  of  the  Geranuiio 
eiapae  on  its  neok.    Austria  has  been  humbled,  Denmaric  has  been 
partitioDed,  Spain  has  been  linked  to  SoutlMra  Europe  by  its  oiooe 
rebtioiks  with  enfranebised  Italy.    The  Popedom  is  expunged  from 
the  eatidogae  of  i»Til  powers.    Greeoe  and  Tarfcey  are  in  tixrotac 
disisieotkni,  and  Sussia  »  anxioas  for  the  disintegration  of  the  teiti- 
tovies  of  the  Saltaa,     Sweden  -and  Norway  are  abnost  rodueed  to 
being  eateilites  of  Uneaia.    Fertugal,  Belginm,  Holland,  aad  Den* 
mark  hoM  a  piecarions  existence,  and  Switseriand  is  in  the  oentre 
of  jeepardiee.    America  is  desirous  of  ooping  with  the  nationalities 
of  the  Old  World,  and  claims  «  eharo  in  the  nmpireship  of  tiie  sea. 
The  poli^  of  Europe  is  a  oaldron  of  hell-broth  in  the  shape  of 
vneetoled  questions,  all  haying  danger  of  war  lurking  in  thehr  dis- 
cession ;  and  their  disoossion  is  wntten  down  aasong  the  inerita* 
bilities  of  history.    The  controrersies  they  involve  tan  neither  be 
stared  off  nor  shelved,  and  most  of  them  ioTdve  **  blood  and  iron." 
A  policy  ef  pusillanimity  wiil  not  aid  us  to  ehirk  our  responeibili^ 
ties,  oae  of  isolation  will  not  protect  tn,  one  of  non-intervention  will 
Qot  benefit  us.    The  iatee  are  "  fixsd  with  adamantine  rigour  by 
the  asment  elemental  powers,"  as  Oorlyle  says ;  and  it  is  only  as  wo 
"'sBoertam  theee  conditions,  and  valiantly  conform  to  them,"  tfiat 
we  can  be  safe.    In  the  settlement  of  the  polity  of  Europe,  in  the 
resettling  of  the  system  of  the  western  nations  of  the  Old  World, 
there  oan  be  doubt  but  power  will  have  a  large  influence.    The 
force  a  nation  can  muster  will  measure  its  weight  in  the  vote. 
Settled  these  questions  must  be,  with  as  or  without  as :  if  without 
QB,  then  to  our  detriment  and  disadTantage ;  if  with  us,  then  in 
po^ortkm  to  the  might  we  wield  efaall  be  the  place  assigned  us 
ia  the  uanageraent  of   the  iaevitable  iransitioBi.    Tfaereifbre  it 
behoves  «8  strenveusly  to  set  the  whole  mind  of  the  country  to 
work,  to  bring  out  of  die  discussion  the  most  pof  feot  and  effioieat 
ayvtem  of  war  oorganieatiMi. 

Thia  is  not  a  questien  of  party  polities,  but  of  nAtional  ttfe  or 
nttioaal  iniignifioanee.  Europe  must  be  reeoastituted,  and  Prussia 
will  claim  the  highest  consideration  in  the  proposed  reAd^9lment 
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of  it.  If  we  are  prepazed  to  yield  this,  we  are  prepared  to  yield  all ; 
for  Pnusia  will  follow  humiliation  with  hnmiliatioii,  and  heap  deapite 
npon  despite,  and  will  assert  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  nations  of  the 
entire  Continent.  Bismarekism  is  imperialism  of  the  genuine 
Cffisarian  sort.  He  aims  at  replacing  the  rerolutionary  insurgency  of 
1789  with  an  imperial  despotism ;  and  accepting  the  idea  due  to  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  repuhlic  of  a  united  Western  Europe,  he  will 
endearoi^  to  consolidate  a  Germanic  empire,  of  which  we  must 
consent  to  be  parts,  and  to  which  we  must  consent  to  be  parties. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  sink  into  such  an  abyss  of  insignifioancep 
we  must  rouse  ourselres  to  be  able  ta  cope  with  the  political  Jesuit 
of  the  empire,  if  not  in  subtlety,  yet  in  military  force.  The  task  to 
which  we  hare  to  set]our  face  is  to  reorganize,  re-equip,  extend, 
enlarge,  giye  elasticity  to  our  army,  and  concentrate  tne  whole 
of  our  defensire  forces  into  a  machine-like  workability  which  ahall 
enable  us  to  defy  the  opposition  of  any  host  that  may  be  mustered 
against  us  by  Isnd  or  sea,  at  home  or  abroad. 

f .  T.  F.  has  not  risen  to  the  height  of  the  great  argumeat.  His 
generalities  about  war,  though  perhaps  very  fur  as  oommonplaoe 
platitudes  on  the  subject,  have  no  relation  to  the  realquestion  at  issue. 
W  ar  is  unfortunately  a  fact.  For  war  men  have  a  greed  of  spirit, 
and  this  fact  statesmen  must  face  and  prepare  for.  However  well 
known  it  may  be  that  ruin  and  woe,  slaughter  and  impoyerishment, 
are  certain  wherever  war  is  adventured,  as  each  declarant  flatters 
himself  thst  he  may  be  the  winner  of  the  dajr  in  the  affray,  men 
rush  into  war  with  ungovernable  delight,  and  a  wild  glee  which  seems 
as  if  the  tiger-thirst  for  blood  grew  into  an  unquenchable  inaanity 
at  times,  and  made  the  calamity  of  war  a  necessity  of  existence. 
Such  strange  things  must  have  place  in  the  calculations  of  those 
who  hold  the  reins  of  power.  No  theoretical  demonstrationa  of  the 
inevitable  evils  of  war  will  delete  from  the  heart  of  man  the  wild 
actual  war-spirit  which  quivers  with  the  very  greed  of  an  instinct 
at  the  thought  of  an  onset.  Civilization's  masterpiece  may  be  peace, 
but  we  appear  to  be  a  long  way  off  F.  T.  F.'s  millennium,  when  wsr 
ehall  be  no  more.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of,  even  as  shipwrecks, 
earthquakes,  explosions,  &c.,  are  fearful  to  contemplate ;  but  even, 
like  these,  war  has  its  place  among  the  circumstances  of  existence, 
and  that  nation  would  oe  foolish  which  ignored  war  as  a  possibility 
always  within  hail. 

We  may  safely  assert  that  war  is  a  fact — a  dreadful  fact,  seen  as  we 
see  it  by  telegraphy  and  daily  intelligence ;  more  dreadful  Ua  seen 
as  it  has  been  among  the  embattled  hosts, — most  dreadful  aa  felt  by 
the  sufferers  in  frame  and  spirit  on  the  field  and  by  the  fireside. 
It  must  be  recognized,  even  as  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  statesmen 
must  proTide  for  it,  and  nations  must  prepare  for  it.  The  develop- 
ments of  it  have  been  so  very  dreadful  recently,  that  we,  more  than 
ever,  must  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving  our  chieif  attention 
to  it.  Now  or  never  is  the  time.  If  we  are  token  unawares  once, 
we  shall  not  have  the  chance  offered  to  us  again  to  set  ourselves 
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rii^  II  it  a  ftufal  pom,  bat  it  it  laoit  f etfftil  to  thoto  who  trt 
ikiUMt  Old  lelf-tnumil,  who  art  careleta  or  fall  of  hardihood. 
Tlie  onljr  true  ooonge  it  to  be,  ai  tha  opener  on  thit  tide  of  the 
jnettion  ti^  himtelf,  "  Aye  Beady."  No  nation  it  now  tafe  whieh 
u  not  offioiaUy  and  tympathetically  ready  with— 

""HeniB  rssolred  and  hends  prepared, 
The  bleanngi  th^  enjoy  to  govd.'* 

It  may  be  admitted  that  war  it  qoite  at  teirible  at  Dr.  Channing, 
in  hit  elo^oent  oration  on  war,  dedaret  it  it,  or  at  the  Peaoe  Sooie^ 
belieret  it  it ;  bat  we  oannot  ignore  the  facta  of  exittenoe,  and 
F.  T.  F.  moat  grant  that  war  it  a  &ot, — ^for  it  not  hittory»  in  every 
other  page,  the  record  of  war,  itt  caotet  and  itt  contequenoet  P 

In  a  recent  nomber  of  the  Saturdojf  JUvimo  (January  28th)  it 
WM  trnly  taid,  "  Friendt  and  enemiet  conoar  in  requiring  from  the 
ITmitter  [of  War]  tome  featible  tcheme  of  military  organitation," 
ind  it  alto  tpeakt  of  thit  at  **  the  mott  argent  of  practical  tnbjectt." 
The  war  literatare  of  oar  timet  corroboratet  thit  view  of  the  matter. 
NewBpapert*  magatinea,  lectoret,  conyertatioDt,  and  corretpond- 
eaoe^— every  one  of  theae  giret  evidence  that  war  it  tiie  prevailing 
topic  of  thought. 

In  thete  horrible  timet  we  teek  tecarity ;  and  we  know  that  only 
Vj  the  moat  earefol  attention  poaaible  can  oar  war  organisation  l>e 
made  aach  at  to  make  this  ialand  invincible.  It  will  not  tuffice  to 
fMt  upon  what  we  are, — atill  leaa  on  what  we  were.  We  have  aeen 
in  the  doaing  half  of  latt  year,  and  in  the  intentely  trjring  opening 
of  the  pretent,  how  the  gallantett  nation  of  Bnrope,  jealoot  of  itt 
lanrelt,  flung  itaelf  into  a  contest,  with  tplendid  aelf-confldence  in 
it!  power  and  akill ;  and  we  have  read  duly  Uie  narrative  of  the 
defeat  of  the  one  aide  and  of  the  victory  on  the  other,  as  the  well- 
fed,  well-equipped,  highl jr  trained,  and  tlioroughl^  organized  legiont 
of  the  Gmnant  poured  forth  in  iavulnerable  might  over  the  terri- 
tory of  France,  delugin^g  it  with  blood,  layinjB^  ita  fortresses  in  the 
dost,  laying  under  requisition  the  fairest  provinces,  and  compelling 
capitulation  everywhere. 

Advocatea  for  national  aecurity  are  not  open  to  tho  accuaation 
preferred  by  F.  T.  F.,  that  they  are  deserting  the  safeguard  cry  of 
"Defence,  not  defiance."  We  seek  *'  defence"  for  ourselves,  and 
we  seek  to  set  danger  at  "  defiance  ;*'  but  we  advocate  no  steps  to 
defy  our  neighbours,  or  decry  them.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it 
wise  to  conciliate  their  merov  or  cultivate  their  contempt.  We 
want  to  be  atsured  that  this  England  never  shall  be  trodden  by  the 
proud  foot  of  a  conqueror.  To  accomplish  this  we  mutt  have  our 
naval  armamenta  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
increased  to  the  largest  possible  amount.  We  must  nave  our  shore 
i^Merves  in  constant  trustworthy  condition,  our  re|[ular  army  pre- 
pved  for  any  emergency  at  any  moment,  and  our  militia  and  volua- 

toert  in  the  fulleat  efficiency.    Every  element  of  our  armed  forces 

OQfi^t  to  be  linked  like  chain  armour  into  a  flexible  and  serviceable 
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Hkio  t$ottt|yadt  6t)dt*|^  iitid.  mobllo  fofooy*  ■  <96rtini  M  b  itoatti*tmgitie 
fa  it*  ptroeesBiM,  whether  ^Ijationtty  or  l<MSomotitv;  :Atid  orer hII,  and 
through  all,  there  mtMrtraii  the  etttite  mittd  of  oii»  at  mtft^  of  the 
mafiter  Bpirits  who  know  only  <ivty,  and  wlio  live  to  preserre  the 
national  life  of  a  worthy  I«zmL 

Peace  is  beat  secured  by  making  successful  war  on  the  part  of 
Mr  enemy  an  impoeribili^.  A  *'  iltsh  on  the  bsMk,"  wicen  it  is 
in  perfeet  fiolrenoy,  does  no  h«nn  to  it ;  so  an  attempt  at  war, 'made 
*<m  a  peifeeHy  organised  armufnent,  need  not  alarm  those  wiio  hare 
{provided  it.  Male  the  nation  war-proof,  and  then  we  may  sit  each 
one  under  hm  own  vine  and  ^g  tree,  with  the  aMuranoe  that  none 
«an  make  us  afraid.  Bafl^  is  a  great  hero^^mnker ;  and  were 
Britain  armed  tor  all  eotts«K|neBeee,  and  knew  herself  to  be  so,  Ae 
oould  apeak  to  the  world  eMfeoiively  in  firrour  of  pesce.  True  non- 
intertention  requires  that  we  should  be  able  to  atand  in  qtnet  inde^ 
pendence  and  unconcern,  let  the  threafei  of  our  neighboun  beneter 
BO  riolent. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  hare  militafy  |||;!orf  enough  if  history 
**  hfls  writ  our  annals  true ; "  but  time  changes  all  things,  and  war, 
is  it  what  it  wasP  We -must  be  stirring  wi^  the  times,  and  out-do 
ftnd  outstrip  all  others  in  preparedness.  Henoe  the  nation  should 
cry  aioud  and  spare  not,  *'  Organise,  organise,  organise.**  Giro  us 
an  efficient  war  organieation,  and  we  shall  not  vote  you  int^oient 
enpplies.  F.  T.  F.,  and  all  who  thmk  with  him,  may  rest  assured 
that  peace  is  the  pleasure  which  power  procures  fbr  (liose  who  are 
tyest  prepared  to  claim  it  with  a  high  hand. 

F.  T.  F.  makes  great  objeetion  to  the  ceetliness  of  war  prepara- 
tion ;  but  has  he  duly  eetimated,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expemire- 
tipss  of  defeat  fbr  want  of  preparation  P  It  octtnot  but  "he  true  dat 
our  war  organization,  if  ^formed,  will  nmke  a  large  additional 
^arge  necessary ;  but  to  such  a  nation  as  ours  whatprice  could 
pay  for  an  inraded  country  and  the  oonseouencesP  We  trsre'ttot 
only  to  calculate  the  price  to  be  paid  for  snf-preservtttion,  htttabo 
to  t^im«te,  in  some  measure,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  fhihue  to 
jrr<?fferre  0«r  coasts  intact,  and  our  land  firee  from  Intasion.  The 
TU surer  grumbles  at  the  tax  paid  on  his  premises  so  long  as  his 
Itotiftes  and  warehouses  are  untouched  by  the  flames,  but  when  they 
are  so  touched  how  gladly  he  -aratls  himself  of  eompensattm,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  his  foresight !  Our  war  orgamssation  is 
really  our  National  Defence  instntrance  Aasoeiation.  It  is  iSke  anti- 
oonquest  proiision  we  make  to  secure  what  we  hate  ft^dm  lose,  and 
it  mutt  be  t^emembered  that  the  losses  sustained  in  war  are  iiieMe- 
diable.  Life,  faappinesi,  comforrt,  commerce,  trade,  intertfal  intprote- 
ments,  and  state  oonrenient^es,  when  once  lost  are  not  Able  to  be 
brought  into  fbnn  and  being  again.  We  ought  not,  tfhensibfe,  te 
grudge  the  insurance-^noney  on  which  peace  depends,  if  war  organ- 
isation can  Secure  it. 


I«lMdltiot«tt«tB^lo  dtfltir  the  kfltTttWkijt  |p^Mtlr6lf1ii«h'tnlght 
be^lMW»  of  the  poMiMitM  -of  hottor  to  which  thift  d^nioftry  w«md 
^  4rMi^t  if  it  we9e  BnMeMfallf  ififftdedl  «ad  orernksi,  %tft  I 
ttt  vsflft  «i  ^tyiBR.  th«t  did  it  ocf^nr  it  wotik)  lie  ukkm  omti^^'thsn 
ny  war  tax  likely  to  b^  krned.  We  «ay,  if  the  isfety  ean  he 
fiaiaed,  let  it  be  eeewred  nt  once*  tf&tit  what  it  may.  if  oot  Btianeieirt 
wiih  4o  pat  owf  w«r  oir)»«rCLi0&tie&  «ii  n  pmyper  footing,  they  misfht 
readily  io  bo  hy  HfPidiiatittg  the  itt«d»e  tax,  by  YMHittittg  -pu&io 
hardiM  df  taxation,  if  public  dttty  in  the  «hape  ef 'drill  were  tttder- 
iakm  mud  peflbnaed.  What  munegr  tax  wmild  IFraned  &ot  ha^ 
p«d  wiihui^y  had  she  fti^eeeeti  the  4K«t  of  t^e  ffeeent  wftf  F  fiow 
tfau^fel  nost  the  GrefmanB  be  m>w  t^t  they  «o  «ttend«d  to  the 
doty  of  t]|P|hrtly  atvaefi<iiig  their  w«r  OTi^iaation,  sedteff  that  thereby 
ihgj  iMVfe  eieaped  the  terrible  fk#e  whi«h  would  have  befaMen  thetti 
bad  tkajr  bemm  pre^trtfted  be^lbte  the  iarperial  mftster  «f  Fmeoe, 
who  ^Mhed  hie  **  nailed  gk>ye  "  in  Mialtenf^  at  -their  hvag  P  Let 
w  lay  tbia  phase  of  the  'mtter  to  hettrt,  aed  w«  efaali  itmngthen 
tlie  haadaof  the  «i4iiiimiitratfett  to  pot  affanre  to  rii/htst  I  hope 
that  thaae  obeervatioaa  aaay  be  tfaon^ht  '#f  eotne  -rakie  in  tbe  ccfot- 
ndffatioii  «^  the  pveseitft  iffieatioii,  ued  will  iitcHne  the  reader  to 
tbi&k  ^brcMtmbly  #f  the  afflitnative.  £.  B.  M. 

xyrtrxMATiTB  iBtictx.— m. 

PxxTjLBMtnM^K  is  the  be»t  preventative.  To  be  leady  for  and  equal 
V>  niy  toTtt  of  Mfihirs  is  safety,  to  foresee,  fotekmow,  awd  ffntsrd 
•fMoai  any  eoi^  that  may  be  tried  is  stateswanly  and  -wiire  eonda^ 
If  waria  n  veeessity,  a  conditieta,  or  an  nnaroidsble  eoneoinitant 
of  eiiil^tioA*  we  wast  take  e<ar  shaxe  of  it,  or  taike  meam  to  keep 
oat  of  4t.  Knewn  weakness  is  a  teuptsftion  to  e%hers  to  w&^  war 
o&  us,  aadaomtftitties  aots  as  a  temptation  toendeatent'  br  buUyism 
todeeehrei^  eseaiy  who  t^eatens.  While  we  thifik  h  ^^teat 
■Mke  baa  been  made  by  thoee  who  have  proc^imed  '1»  the  four 
winds  ef  bearren  Ibe  def^eeiess  s<Mte  of  tiheir  natapre  bind,  we  by 
aoiBoaae  bd^ve  that  safety  sfaoald  be  seej^ht  by  the  estrioh^Iike 
*tapidifty  of  shwtting  onreyes  to  faols. 

^cts  aie  itnbbom  things--HMi>eoialty  eo  wben  tbey  take  the 
^tm  of  Ml  intadbiic  amsy ;  and  ^be  duty  of  the  f^ardimis  ef  a 
ooonti^  like  this  eu^t  to  be  Id  Itwow  ibots  'snd  their  mesniing. 
Mofe  partieularly  it  is  the  dety  of «  Gkytemnent  1k>  eee  that  there 
n  no  Inmnin  en  tbeh*  part  'inTit^ n^  attsek,  and  no  means  lefft  by 
t^MMi  nneied  to  make  ene,  if  attempted,  imta,  ont  unluckily  Ibr  the 
■Wweior. 

F.  T.  F.  writes  «» if  all  thoM  who  micA^e  in  the  HffirHMtite  WMe 
Wera  of  ^Md  advocates  fbr  war.  Notiiin|t  eoeld  be  more  pdlpiAlr 
^fwnig.  Wo  do  tiot  adnyh^  tbeft  or  •Rarotte  wbbery  «when  wv  neek 
to  inoeafte  the  effidMK^  -of  our  -police  tfMrcO,  nor  do  we  neceisatQy 
f^<fM'Waf  beeaaae  we  ask  the  best  attention  to  be  giren  to  the 
iB|«o?ement  of  our  war  organisation. 
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A  defennFe  force  is  only  real  when  it  is  capable  of  effeeting  iU 
object.  If  in  the  day  of  trial  it  fails,  all  the  ontky  of  the  ^ut  ai 
well  as  of  the  present  is  wasted.  It  is  not  a  defensifc  force  at  all 
BO  long  as  anything  can  be  done  to  make  it  more  efficient— over- 
efficient  it  cannot  well  be.  We  only  want  the  defence  of  the 
nation  to  be  certain,  and  the  security  of  the  country  to  be  felt  to 
be  inviolable.  We  want  to  prevent  war,  by  showing  that  war 
against  us  would  be  unorofitable  because  unsuccessful. 

Another  mistake  under  which  F.  T.  F.  writes  is,  that  we  who 
take  the  affirmative  desire  a  large  increase  of  forces,  involving  a 
large  increase  of  taxation.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  question  ii 
about  war  organisation,  not  army  extension.  Our  affirmation  is 
that  the  defensive  armaments  of  uie  nation  might  be  organised  to 
better  purpose,  made  more  efficient,  more  rcMily  mobilised  and 
practically  useful,  if  it  were  bound  together  into  a  united  defenee ; 
and  we  clesire  to  bring  about  such  a  reorganisation  of  the  war 
appliances  of  the  nation  that  it  shall  be  linkea  together  intosinuoui 
power  like  the  work  of  a  great  State  department  should  be— able 
to  direct  the  entire  energies  to  one  object,  and  to  achieve  it. 

We  have  an  army  and  a  navy,  and  we  have  several  reserve 
forces ;  we  have  commissariat  stores,  and  we  have  dockyards  and 
arsenals,  we  have  forts  and  fortifications,  and  we  have  asenciea  for 
the  pay,  the  locomotion,  the  inspection,  and  the  command  of  these. 
It  is  averred  bv  some  and  believed  by  manv  that  these  several 
services  are  under  divided  headship,  that  the  officials  of  some 
departments  are  at  loggerheads  with  others,  that  they  have  no 
systematic  co-operative  unity,  that  circumlocution  and  red  tape 
are  more  efficient  in  the  neuiraliaation  than  in  the  auTiliarisation 
of  each  other's  efiforts.  If  this  is  a  correct  estimate  of  affiairB,  it  if 
obvious  that  it  cannot  too  soon  be  put  an  end  to  by  an  organisation 
which  shall  impart  the  pliancy  and  co-adaptation  of  machinery  to 
the  whole  total  of  our  armaments,  and  aU  that  concerns  their  use 
in  any  circumstances.  There  ought  to  be  an  unresting,  unrusting 
investigation,  inspection,  co-operative  exertion,  and  supervision  kept 
up  constantiy,  so  that  sll  should  be  able  to  be  put  into  immediate 
order,  set  at  once  to  work,  and  kept  in  continual  activity,  and  that 
not  by  merely  sham  reviews  and  sham  parades,  but  by  actual  work 
of  a  nature  to  try  their  power,  coherence,  simultaneous  efficacy, 
and  perfect  reliability,  from  the  last  recruit  to  the  chief  officer. 

F.  T.  F.  advocates  attention  to  home  politics.  We  have  no 
objection  to  that,  very  far  from  it,  but  we  contend  that  becMse 
security  is  the  condition  of  a  happy  commonwealth,  the  wiseet 
mode  of  making  home  politics  an  aavantage  is  to  set  the  orcpnisa- 
tion  of  the  national  armaments  in  proper  order.  This  is  the 
reason  why  this  topic  ought  to  receive  the  chief  attention. 

Have  we  not  seen  how  fatally  ineffective  are  armaments  on 
paper,  bound  with  red  tape,  and  served  by  an  unwieldv  snd 
immobilised  eommi Maris tP  Have  we  not  seen  how  a  splendid 
race  of  born  soldiers  fell  into  strange  collapse,  and  endured  a  defeat, 
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oerteinly  nndeierved  by  them,  beeause  a  ehaos  of  diforgamMtion 
held  the  place  of  a  trae  and  fixed  regularity  of  eo*operatioii,  and 
unity  of  action  had  not  been  insuted  on  and  praotiBeaP  Hare  we 
not  Been  how  splendid  are  the  operations  of  a  combined  and  tho- 
roughly organiaed  army  where  no  solution  of  continuity  from  first 
step  to  last  is  oonnived  at  or  permitted  P  We  must  avoid  the 
former  error,  and  learn  from  the  latter  success ;  and  hence  we  ought 
to  seeore  the  best  attention  of  the  present  Parliament  by  erery 
tmilable  means  to  the  thorough^  the  effioieot  reorganisation  of  the 
entire  war  force  of  our  country,  so  that  safety  and  honour  may  still 
abide  on  our  beloved  shores. 

It  is  the  opinioiL  of  the  celebrated  Karl  Blind,  a  German  poli- 
tician of  known  authority  on  these  matters,  that  "  England  has  not 
been  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a  gigantic  war ;"  that  our 
people,  though  the  bravest  in  the  world,  are  quite  disorganized  in 
r^ard  to  military  matters.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  in  such 
a  erisis  of  history  as  this  is,  one  day  longer.  Parliament  should 
^▼e  its  best  attention  to  the  war  organization  of  the  country.    P.  V . 

KBOATIYB  ABTICLB.— IX. 

It  seema  to  me  treason  alike  to  humanity,  history,  and  progress, 
to  suppose  that  in  a  nation  such  as  ours  "  war  organization  ought 
to  get  the  cAi^ attention  of  our^eM»^  Parliament."  Are  we  who 
dwell  in  this  sea-girt  isle,  protected  by  the  waves,  by  the  Providence 
who  rules  them,  by  the  navy  which  rides  upon  them,  as  well  as  by 
the  armed  forces  which  can  be  brought  to  the  coasts  which  the  waves 
lap  or  lash,  to  crouch  and  cower  in  fear,  and  under  the  least  sensible 
of  all  the  passions  as  well  as  the  most  despicable,  show  the  quiver 
of  our  hearts  by  the  urgency  with  which  we  set  about  arming  our- 
selves against  imaginary — possible  or  impossible — foesP  Is  this 
the  nobfe  courage  of  a  nation  confident  in  righteousness  and  truth, 
or  the  ignoble  cowardice  of  a  people  without  faith  in  itself,  in  others, 
or  in  G^  P  We  are  always  mclmed  to  doubt  the  heroism  of  brag- 
Karts,  to  "lightly,"  as  the  good  old  phrase  is,  the  boastful  and 
the  obstreperous ;  and  we  are  almost  as  little  inclined  to  think  well 
of  those  who  tremble  with  a  faintness  of  heart  which  cannot 
contain  itself  whenever  difficulties  appear  to  threaten.  What  a 
eonmientazy  <m  our  popular  toast,  "  The  army,  navy,  and  reserved 
forces,"  and  all  the  flummery  of  sentiment  it  elicits,  would  a 
headlong  rush  of  desperate  energy  to  discuss  and  amend  our  war 
organization  just  now  be !  What  a  palpable  self-accusation  at  once 
of  braggardice  and  cowardice ! 

I  am  not  at  all  one  of  that  class  which  would  purchase  "  peace  at 
sny  price,"  although  I  am  stiU  less  an  advocate  for  "  war  at  any 
pnce ;"  and  least  of  all  willing  to  lend  aid  to  the  enkindling  of  war 
for  the  sake  of  securing  or  maintaining  the  predominance  of  any 
partj.  But  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  our  country  demeaning  itself 
m  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  rushing  about,  crying  "  Who's  afraid  P  dye 


thiwk  *ii»  IP '*  while  wie  giv^  op  all  oth#r  put^posea  abmI  duties  to 
BTJQ  euraelves  to  the  ieeih»  «iid  iMedleet  of  espenie  or  need,  «xcni* 
^«g«tttlj  scfuander  that  wealth  wtnieh  is  power  and  aeovntjr,  ao  as, 
by  a  DOBttnaoiiB-ooune  of  peoimiary  deplatiob,  to  weaiken  oonelves 
in  the  time  of  trial,  while  wb  expose  ouvaeires  to  tha  ndiealoKif  ihc 
Western  world.  The  paptr  by  F.  T.  F.,  whioh  opans  this  debate 
in  the  negatire,  has  made  eorae  exoettent  ari9«neail«  pala«t  to  Ihe 
readers  of  this  MagHzine,  which  we  hope  wiU  he  laid  to  h6BrW«ad 
heip  io  ailay  the  war-madiiMs  which  the  newapapeia  aaeni  40  he 
aawoue  to  oxcite. 

I  would  remark,  first,  that  it  is  not  aeeeaaaryto  ^it«  <mt  AM 
aifetentian  to  War  ofrgaaization,  a«d  that  it  w<»uki  \j!b  ifmpolitie  to  do  bo. 

I  apprehend  that  it  is  not  Beceasary  to  do  so,  beoawse^^graaiiiif; 
all  erven  that  has  been  said  abont  oar  defioianoiea  on  the  aeore  of 
naval  and  tmiitary  organization,  we  were  able  before  the  war  to 
hold  in  awe  the  nations  which  hovo  becosoie  beUigerenffcs,  and  siaee 
tiien  they  haye  become  weaker,  while  we  are  net  a  whit  leas  eapahle 
than  before  of  holding  our  own  with  them.  If  it  was  unneoeasary 
for  us  to  be  afraid  then,  it  is  still  less  necessary  now ;  for  they  have 
been  impoverishing  each  other  in  men,  money,  prosperity,  and 
resources ;  and  hnye  attached  to  their  armies  the  greatly  rettffdiog 
lead  of  a  heavy  debt.  Besides,  war  has  with  good  esuae  become 
ottBOpular  in  both  ooontries,  and  is  not  iiltely  to  be  retonned  by 
aitner  for  the  best  part  lof  a  iifenetntioii.  And.  as  we  hkY^  said,  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic  to  derv<yte  owr  cMef  attaitiiM  to  war 
organization,  for  that  wonld  imply  f(?ar  aad  encourage  ag^ieabion, 
at  the  aame  ttec  that  it  would  be  u  oemfeiaion  before  the  wcrid— 
or  wouM,  at  lea^t,  be  accepted  as  sut^-^that  we  had  been  holding 
onr  heads  high  in  the  European  ayertem  on  'fofse  pretettMa,  and  were 
aotnally  insolvent  when  we  were  boasting  of  our  pre-eminent  poflftlon 
aid  power.  It  would  most  certainly  be  unwise  in  ub  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  justify  the  contempt  of  our  allies  and  cowpeers ; 
and  to  express  fear,  or  avow  dishonesty,  could  scarcely  fail  to  bring 
that  about.  Any  proposal  at  present  to  extend  or  reconatraet  our 
military  svstem  would  almost  certainly  be  niterpr^ted  in  one  or 
other  of  Ihese  meanings,  and  hence  we  esteem  it  unneeeatafy  and 
impolitic  to  give  the  chief  attention  of  the  mrtion'h  council  to  war 
orgemization. 

Let  us  consider  £or  a  moment  the  cirinmiitancea  of  the  -OMe. 
Two  great  nations,  nearly  matched,  have  jwst  been  engnired  in  a 
tournament  in  the  lists  m  Europe.  During  the  course  of  the  six 
mnwthn  or  so  in  which  ^e  active  work  of  devtruetion  has  been 
plied  with  all  possible  energy,  twenty -tht^e  battles*  (tmdminoted) 

•  1,  Weissenbourg,  2,  Woertb,  3,  Spichem,  4,  Gauche,  5,  Mars  hi  lHo'QTt 
6,  Oravehrttc,  7,  Beaumont,  8,  ^edan,  9,  Metz  (at  NoissBviUe),  10,  Ol!iea»^ 
U,  Amiens,  12,  Ohampigny,  13,  Brie  (near  Paris),  14,  Beaugenoy,  15, 
Bapaume,  16,  Vendoime,  17,  Le  Mam,  16,  Bdlfort,  W,  Bt,  Qaectiii,  20,  ti» 
St.  Cloud  sortie,  21,  the  onset  at  Mont  Valerian,  21,  flf  atbradt,  £3,  Yersaifl^S' 
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k«Ta  bwB  fpimlit^  hnidtB  sevenl  mmor  eag^geniMiti^  «lliei^. 
lonrdiBg  to  a— w  oakmlataonB,  ■awimt  to  fifty*  anntd  oonflicsto^  IW 
thi»  «a  kn*  to  add  twmkj  muf^eBf  bandes  the  proMati  ai^fo  of  BtU 
forti  iiMt  iBTeBlmMit  of  fiitBohe,  tkft  blookad*  and  obaarralion  ol 
Mnliarga^  Givvt,  Gambras^  &a.  Many  of  theaa  aogftgamanta  wara 
the  most  bloody,  probably,  om  record.  Upwarda  of  kalf  a  miUiMa 
of  men  wefo  in  aona  canes  brought  face  to  faoe  as  eceHU^s ;  and  in 
some  caaea  the  foes  succeeded  in  decimating  one  another, — at  Grave- 
kite^  te  iMBtanoe^  270,000  QcfaMiia  oppoaed  dlO,000  French,  with 
a  Nsalt  on  the  G«vmau  tide  of  at  least  600  offioevs  and  17,000  men, 
nd  a  iBoaa  aenona  leas  9ren  on  the  other  side. 

The  reaalt  of  these  aightj  aohieTementa  in  deetre^ing  hnauui 
lifia,  paropeEfcy,  and  prosperity,  haa  been  thai  thoaa  greet  national 
wha  six  iMiiAka  siaoe  inroked  the  aavage  arbitratioa  of  the  swerdi 
■dent,  Ttgovooa^  aaimated,  and  atmed,  ase  bow  mnth  redaeed  m 
■60,  maiMslf  aod  mental  migkt.    One  liea*  i 

**  By  too  serene  a  fate, 
"FiSoDj  Mies,  fiJlen,  falkn, 
Vellen  fMm  it*  bigll  estate, 
Aad  wdlcnng  i»  it*  Ueod," 

ahttost  at  flie  merer  of  its  eonqneror.  The  other,  conqueror  thou]^ 
he  is,  is  not  in  high  condition.  Though  the  glory  of  an  imperial 
erown  haa  been  snatched,  in  the  fhce  of  Europe,  from  the  laurelled 
tree  of  war,  it  haa  been  gained  at  a  dreadful  cost.  Hecatombs  of 
men  have  b^n  madly  butchered  to  make  a  German  emperor.  The 
effectiTe  armies  with  which  each  combatant  entered  the  field  hare 
been  mowed  down  like  grass,  and  hare  been  transformed  into 
FoMing  day,  or  maimed  and  ueeless  men.  The  enthusiastic  clamour 
fcr  war  haa  been  hushed  by  the  Toice  of  the  lamentation,  mourning, 
aad  woe  whieh  has  been  heard  in  every  hamlet,  Tillage,  burgh,  and  city 
IB  Germany ;  and  the  resources  of  that  mighty  nation  are  pledged 
for  years  to  come  to  liquidate  the  terrible  expenditure  incurred. 

Is  k  nom  that  we  ought  to  begin  to  arm  in  alarm,  when  the 
Biightiest  nations  in  Burone  are  either  crushed  or  exhausted,  are 
Qore  than  chitted  with  slaughter  or  broken  by  disaster?  The 
prsnosal  ia  Keenly  ridiculous,  and  I  cannot  but  deprecate  the  use 
laaae  of  our  nationid  yaoity  by  "  Aye  Beady  **  to  stir  up  an  agita- 
tion of  tiie  Prusnanisation  of  our  army,— of  our  army,  did  I  say P^- 
ef  our  nation.  Let  it  be  remembered  in  this  hoar  of  blundering 
etnms^  that  every  step  towards  the  Prusnanization  of  our  natioB 
is  a  step  downwaras  fi«m  the  height  of  our  hardly  won  oonstitu- 
tionidiam  to  Hie  despetism  of  blc^,  irou»  and  redi  tape.*    SN^ry 

*  The  SdMw^h  JSmem  for  Jaouiwy  says,  "C(  France  is  the  repra- 
lentstire  of  Iha  most  advanced  form  of  Karopean  demoqgracj^Pruasia  ia  the 
npreaentati've  of  monarchy  in  its  moflt  oompjlete  modern  organisation. 
The  Kmg  of  Pnuaia  is  not  a  tjrtfnt  or  an  autocrat,  for  he  gdveros  in  strict 
■ccoidanoe  with  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  ibut  the  law  itself  emanatssy  f6r 
the  mast  pasi,  £Nmi  the  royal  anthority.  The  ro^al  house  of  Prussia  is  the 
^ipMsaaatioB  of  the  fliate,  and  'ttie  oentnl  ibree  of  the  nation.* 
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attempt  to  tranafomi  ciyilized  man  into  a  bloodhound  tbinting  for 
his  neighboor'B  life  ou^ht  to  be  resisted  and  resented.    Every  sug- 

festion  to  awaken  agam  the  slamberinff  savagery  of  human  nature, 
y  re-exciting  in  his  spirit  the  soent  for  bloody  should  be  regarded  as 
treason  to  man.  sooieU^,  and  Gkxl ;  a  treason  whioh  every  honest 
man  should  set  himself  with  all  energy — 

"To  lash,  ohastiBe,  and  soourge  from  out  the  land.** 

Now  is  the  time  to  seiae  the  oocasion  and  reduce  our  armaments, 
to  make  eoonomjr  nossible,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  those  two 
great  nations  whion  war  has  brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

It  must  be  palpable  to  every  person  capable  of  puttine  two  and 
two  toffether,  that  after  these  exhausting  campaigns  fignting  men 
must  be  scarce,  and  a  disinclination  must  be  felt  to  make  such 
anotiier  sacrifice  of  life  for  a  long  time.  A  strong  public  opinion 
cannot  but  be  found  against  again  engaging  in  a  war  of  such  a  har- 
rowing and  harassing  kind, — ^not  only  from  the  sufferings  endured, 
but  mm  the  burdens  incurred.  Both  nations  have  lost. immense 
numbers  of  fighting  men,  of  bread-winners,  and  of  taz-jMLyers,  at 
the  same  time  that  both  have  to  restore  a  disorganiaed  industry, 
recuperate  conmierce,  and  meet  larger  demands  for  State  purposes. 
With  din^nished  means  the^  must  have  increased  taxation,  and  the 
social  disorganization  resultmg  from  such  a  breach  as  has  been  made 
in  the  popiuation  must  lead  to  manj  difficulties  to  which  statesmen 
muBt  address  themselves  with  the  mtent  of  discovering  palliativei 
or  remedies. 

"With  such  exhaustion  of  forces,  such  occupation  for  their  states- 
men, such  difficulties  with  and  among  their  populations,  it  is  plain 
that  if  we  had  no  need  to  fear  them  before,  we  have  less  need  now ; 
what,  therefore,  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  devote  our  chief  attention 
to  war  organisation,  but  to  develop  all  our  resources,  and  redouble 
our  diplomacy  in  favour  of  peace. 

It  is  not  war  organiaation  but  peace  organization  that  ou^ht  to 
^et  our  main  attention.  Never  was  there  a  fitter  opportunity  for 
maugurating  the  true  civilization  of  Christian  conciliation.  Wers 
Britain  now  to  offer  her  services  as  peacemaker  in  the  world,  would 
not  she  fulfil  a  nobler  rdle  than  if  she  shall  engage  bv  mightv  arma- 
ments to  re-stimulate  warP  It  cannot  be  (u>ubtea  that  tne  con- 
stantly extending  development  believed  by  Germany  to  have  been 
given  to  the  army  of  France  by  the  Emperor  excited  those  jealousies 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Gbrmanio  forces  on  a  new 
principle,  and  by  its  continual  irritancy  having  become  unendurable 
made  war  a  necessity.  For  it  is  better  to  have  a  good  war  and  be 
done  with  it,  than  to  live  constantly  on  the  rack  of  watchfulness, 
draining  the  coffers  of  a  country  annually  of  as  much  as  might 
sustain  a  war  and  settle  the  matter.  We  cannot  wisely  augment 
or  extend  our  army  in  view  of  the  necessarily  reduced  military  force 
which  our  neighbours  will  be  compelled  to  keep  through  scarcity 
of  men  and  money,  and  bom  tbeir  need  of  reanseitating  coouneroe 
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and  mdnitry,  without  bringing  aboat  heart-baniings  and  irritations, 
not  oeitainly  tending  to  peaoeAil  results. 

It  seems  prettjr  eertain  that  those  who  have  not  only  the  bill  of  a- 
penses  inonrred  in  this  war  to  face  and  efifaoe  by  payment  as  promj^t 
as  may  be,  but  also  the  bills  of  mortality  in  wnich  the  resnfts  of  it 
must  be  refjistered,  will  feel  a  proper  arersion  to  doubling  the 
amount  of  either  bill  for  some  time  to  oome.  Their  sorrow  may 
not  absolutely  lead  to  repentance,  but  it  most  assuredly  will  to 
eaution  and  hesitation  in  entering  into  a  second  embroilment.  If 
their  pain  and  rarief  do  not  giro  them  an  ayersion  to  war,  their 
rerenue  may  peniaps  influence  their  policy  so  far  as  to  lead  them 
gladly  to  ac(|uiesoe  in  a  measure  for  simultaneous  disarmament,  to 
agree  to  the  issue  of  a  eommission  to  adopt  a  code  of  international 
law,  regulating  the  nature,  causes,  and  operations  of  war,  pwhaps 
having  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  war.  Ought  we  not  rather  to 
attempt  some  soon  measures  of  conciliatory  and  sensible  policy,  than 
bj  increasing  our  army,  and  agitating  the  questions  that  occasion 
not  only  wute  of  our  own  money,  out  ^ssatisfV  and  distress 
oar  nei^bours  P  Do  not  let  us  provoke  one  another  to  deeds  of 
iMfe  and  bloodshed,  but  to  acts  or  mutual  kindness  $  let  us  be  just, 
and  fear  not : — 

*'  'Til  not  the  iron  arm,  but  the  strong  trill. 
Wins  in  that  game  wheiein  we  mortola  play 
Life  against  lim." 

One  of  the  arguments  of  "  Ave  Beady  **  for  undertaking  this 
ooestion  appears  to  me  to  dissuade  from  rather  than  to  persuade  to 
the  sffirmatiTe.  He  says,  "  This  is  a  topic  on  which  party  strife  is 
rare  to  run  high."  Whenever  this  is  the  case  irritation  is  certain 
to  be  caused,  and  incautious  words  are  almost  certain  to  be  spoken. 
Debate  requires  a  freedom  and  latitude  in  our  house  of  parliament 
when  stimulated  hj  party  feeling,  which  our  neighbours  cannot 
imderstand,  and  which,  while  they  would  scan  eageny,  would  prove 
most  probably  exceedingly  offensive  to  their  amour  propre.  No- 
thing IS  so  irritating  as  the  criticism  of  others  on  the  actions  per- 
formed while  quarrelling.  The  most  phlegmatic  can  scarcely  endure 
that  patiently  3  but  in  party  debate  such  criticism  must  arise,  and 
onist  be  pointedly  put  and  met.  In  either  case  this  would  be 
damaging,  for  it  would  implicate  most  seriously  the  chiefs  of  party, 
who  are  also  the  responsible  rulers  of  this  coxmtry.  These  leaders 
ought  not  to  be  injudiciously  forced  into  considering  questions  which 
can  only  be  discussed  with  references  which  would  be  inflammatory 
to  the  heated  spirits  of  the  antagonists.  It  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  seek  m  the  meantime,  those  things  which  miJce  for 
psaee,  and  to  devote  our  chief  attention  to  internal  reforms  and 
missions  of  international  tranquillity. 

War  in  our  country  should  oe  an  outside  thing.    We  ought  not 
to  invite  it  to  pur  territories.    It  is  certain  that  the  war  expenditure 

of  this  country  is  far  too  burdensome,  that  it  acts  as  t  dii|^eDishing 
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it  m  mum  «M»ft».Mid'ltanm4awii  the  pnmontf  aiii 
of  the  cormtry  far  ^elow  wbftt  tln^ym^^Mbo,  J£fviy  p«nH^oi 
timi^onk  leMeaB  not  ovif  the  power  boA  tilie  wflliaffigM  of  to#  peo|>le 
to  eadvieiho  etvtm  of  a  war  tax.  If  the  people  are  oeneiMitly  tisad 
to  the  zo«xiaiiai»  bov  9901  they  meet»  ualoee  mdet  confl«NiiaoB»  the 
eX|>eBeea  of  war  P  If  we  wiak  the  revvnvo  to  be  ebitifO  under  the 
exi^eAeieB  of  war  we  sMst  not  keen  the  bow  bn»t  lo  oppraeeioii 
dnoM  timee  of  peaee;  and  in  the  tower  rtnki  of  liAi  it  ia  oertaia 
that  vm  ta»itio«  pveaies  hard  uj^ob  the  ¥ex;ge  of  endumoee.  To 
neipify  the  feem  of  the  people,  and  esKske  them  to  inimr  hee^Ty 
war  t^utidQiii  now»  wdU  ooly  nee  «p  tbe  last  ransAnt  of  peftient 
oadnranee;  and  when,  the  tug  of  war  oomea,  SeTwlatacm  will  be  the 
neaalt  of  die  reyiUaaoB.  We  camot  atford  to  waate  the  reaovroea 
cS  our  coQAtry  oa  gnna  aod  powder,  fortifieMioae  a«d  landed  pre* 
prietMa'  aons  who  Smmt  in  scarlet  do^othiagtmi  1  «er  evi  we  aa 
jaor  cofioUiate  the  mtUtary  party  by  aupinely  allowing  onraeivea  to  he 
grooad  to  the  duet  that  Ihey  may  grow  rich  a«d  atmt  in  w^paid 
idUaeaa. 

It  would  be  a  aad  thing  indeed  if  the  people  sboold  be  foc^iih 
enough  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  the  intereeted  elafleea*«»the  panie^ 
moogers, — who  are  more  to  be  feared  just  now  than  any  invadto^ 
and  clamour  for  increased  armaments.  How  true  is  the  eskd  excla- 
mation of  Mr.  Fronde  in  Pebmary'a  Ptaser  .*—**  When  the  interests 
of  the  nation  ivqmire  killing,  burning,  and  destroying,  we  are  all 
called  on  to  contribute,  and  are  ridiculed  if  we  complain ; "  but  how 
oloee-fiaied  an  thooe  very  pereosa  who  cry  ont  moat  kitdly  for  war 
when  other  great  naftienal  xnteveata  am  oeneerned^-^tho  oifjanifiar 
tion  of  indnstry,  the  extiaotion  etf  paupeiiam»  the  pflwaiolaan  of 
emii^tien^  the  dimittntien  ef  (simei  the  eulture  of  the  people  1 
ParMament  hat  haggled  for  Baoreyearfi  abent  a  biUiortha'prinBcy 
edneatien  0^  the  childreii  of  Snglaa^d  than  it  spent  da^a  otwr  the 
bod^ta  of  the  CrimeaA^  the  Chineee,  er  the  AbyaiinMn  were. 
Parjyiamant  is  already  too  pnene  to  give  iia  obief  attentiieai  to  war 
<MlC&niaatioo»  May  the  people  retain  good  sense  eneiiagh  sot  to  lye 
hoodwinked  by  tba  flrtLne^twmM^t  of  agilatieia,  boA  asay  they 
remember  that  wiadomand  love,  oonoiliatioa  and  peaee,  intearuMiaenal 
amity  aad  home  pvoeperity,  are  £|r  nobler  aM  mfoe  bonefieial 
4^ma  te^  keep  before  PazUament  tJMin  the  mnltiindinoaa  OMunte  of 
organiiad  war^  T.  L«  W. 


T&nnr  is  in  existence  a  certain  number  of  men,  not  sufficiently 
In  unisoix  to  be  denominated  a  "  class,'*  some  of  them  philosophers 
and  some  poets,  who  believe  and  assert  their  conviction  that  war* 
even  while  ibe  majority,  of  mankinds  continue  to  display  the  same 
characteristics  aa  tkey  do  now,  mig^t  be  totally  baniimed  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.    I  cannot  snppose  it.   But  this  at  least  we  ai^t 
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aakatthe  bai^ii  of  m'Merii  r**vi]izHtum  (without  brinfj^inp:  into  the 

Saestion  tho#e  higher  tti^ous  which  should  approve  themselves  to 
II  eaniett,  phUanthropio  men),— we  are  at  least  entitled  to  ask 
that  war,  as  a  reeogniaed  mode  of  settling  diapntes  between  nations, 
ghonld  be  decided^  disowned.    In  so  many  different  phases  of  the 
world's  history  has  the  experiment  been  tried,  and  the  result  proved 
a  failure,  that  another  hundred  wart,  great  or  insignificant,  would 
leave  the  matter  precisely  as  it  now  stands.  The  "  appeal  to  arms  '* 
<mee  abolished,  and  some  other  plan — of  which  there  are  several 
ooaeeivable — adopted  by  civiliaed  |>eoples  to  settle  disputes  in  those 
instances  which  can  never  be  obviated  entirely,  wherein  the  pos- 
sessions, rights,  or  privileges  of  one  nation  are  endangered  by  the 
actions  of  another  nation,  a  grand  advance  would  be  made.    There 
vould  only  remain  to  be  deut  with  wars  of  unprovoked  aggression, 
and  these  the  '*  common  sense  of  most "  might  be  trusted  to  check  ; 
and  where  they  ootdd  not  be  stopped  at  their  outset  (for  it  mu8t 
be  always  in  the  power  of  a  strong  nation  to  make  an  insidious 
attack  upon  a  weaker),  the  interposition  of  several  nations  might, 
before  much  injury  had  been  done,  not  only  terminate  the  outrage, 
bat  exact  due  reparation.    Now  every  ^rand  and  beneficial  move- 
ment must  have  a  beginning,  be  it  national  merely,  or  earth-wide 
in  its  issue ;   and  if  war  b»  a  folly,  an  injury,  and  a  crime,  and 
therefore  a  thing  which  both  peoples  and  Gt>vernment8  should  8et 
themselves  determinedly  to  oppose,  it  is  most  likely  that  a  stand 
made  by  some  country — say  either  Great  Britain  or  America — 
which  reoogniaes  nationally  the  Christian  religion,  and  teems  with 
▼arious  agencies  devised  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  would  have 
i  Tery  marked  infiuence  upon  every  other  nation,  and  tend  largely 
to  the  elevation  of  that  "  protesting  "  nation  in  the  opinion  of  every 
right-thinking  man.     We  of  the  British  race  arc  not  a  warlike  nor 
a  war-loving  people,  much  as  we  have  been  engaged  in  conflict 
from  our  earliest  known  history.    Certainly  our  numerous  de- 
pendencies hare  tended  to  involve  us  in  wars,  sometimes  extenBive, 
sometimea  petty,  with  tribes  and  nations  occupying  a  lower  status 
than  ourselrea;  and  our  position  amongst  European  j>owers  has 
for  centuries  led  us  into  wars,  not  a  few  being  of  excessive  lengthy 
for  which  we  have  had  to  pay  heavily  in  blood  and  treasure.    But 
aince  the  unfortunate  Crimean  war,  m  which  we  were  half  cajoled 
by  a  "  faithful  ally,"  half  carried  by  a  popular  fervour  which  saw 
oothing  but  nobleness  in  Turkey,  and  omy  baseness  in  Bussia,  it 
ia  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  national  feeling  is  dead  against 
onr  enraging  in  a^y  tmng  of  the  same  or  of  a  kindred  nature ;  not 
solely,!  hope,  as  some  would  spiteftilly  insinuate,  because  we  are 
desirous  of  aevotinff  all  our  energies  to  money-grubbing  and  money- 
hoarding,  but  rather  because  we  feel  how  valueless  is  military 
renown  even  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and  how  little  a  resort  to 
^riM  tends  to  the  rectification  of  any  dispute.    I  fully  believe  that 
unongst  our  British  people  there  is  spreading  a  feehng  that  it  is 
high  time  now  for  a  determined  stand  to  be  made  againat  a  national 
1871.  P 
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mode  of  settling  qiiarreb  quite  as  outrageous  as  the  duels  betwMA 
single  individufus.    This  is  quite  another  thing  from  holding,  as 
some  very  well-meaning  people  do, 'that  wo  (or  any  peof^)  lis 
not  justined  in  acting  in  self-defence  whea  an  invader  apprMchv 
our  shores  or  frontier.    This  is  pushing  a  valid  argument  too  far 
— a  thing  which  human  nature  is  very  aot  to  do^ — imd  he  must  be 
strangely  lacking,  one  would  say,  in  aoroiam  of  charaeter  who 
would  suffer  his  pocsessions  to  be  despoilad,  and  Jus  loved  obm 
exposed  to  imminent  peril,  and  not  de«ire  to  lift  a  hand  for  ikiir 
protection.    Those  wno  differ  from  m^  on  this  point,  and  ataeit 
that  Britain  is  not  so  pacific  as  many  think  her,  will  call  AUeBftio& 
to  such  fa£ts  as  the  increase  of  our  regular  army  of  late  yaars,  Ihe 
endaayours  made  to  render  the  militia  more  ei&ei«at,and  the  origin 
of  a  new  force,  composed  of  men  voUinteeritig  thoiir  aervioes— men 
of  every  grade  in  society, — in  order  that,  should  oar  island  be  in 
peril,  there  may  be  a  large  army  at  once  availabla  for  her  defenee. 
Yet  even  suen  an  event  as  the  last-named — the  voUuiteer  move- 
ment, as  we  call  it — is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  real  state 
of  tlie  national  feeling.  Started  by  an  imagined  jealousy  o£  FrajMS, 
it  has  been  kept  afloat  (making  passages  amidst  various  perOs  wbich 
have  threatened  to  shipwreck  it)  for  some  years  aow,  without 
causing  more  than  an  occasional  and  spasmodie  interest  in  1^ 
public  mind.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  threat  of  an  invasion 
m  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  waa  considerable,  but  no 
sooner  had  the  alarm  subsided  than,  saving  in  the  oaso  of  sove 
of  those  connected  with  it,  the  whole  thhiig  nasacd  into  obltvion. 

That  a  like  collapse  has  ziot  extinguished  the  present  volunteer 
force  may  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  eiroumstanee 
that  ^'playing  at  soldiers  "  has  been  made  rather  m<Mre  agrseaUe 
than  formerly  by  various  adjuncts;  and  the  bulk  of  those  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  as  its  members  have  a  decided  oonviotion 
that  it  is  not  very,  if  at  all,  probable  that  they  will  have  to  smell 
gunpowder  in  actaal  warfare;  otherwise  wc  may  doubt  how  far 
mere  patriotism  would  carry  your  avemge  Briton  in  an  age  like 
this,  especially  when  he  is  not  caUed  by  {profession  to  besir  arms, 
but  does  so  merely  as  an  amateur.  I,  therefore,  in  no  way  reeog- 
nise  this  volunteer  movement  as  indicative  of  a  growing  natiofnal 
taste  for  the  "pomp  and  circumstance"  of  war;  nor  do  I  think 
that  our  present  Parliament,  if  it  moves  as  an  index  of  national 
feeling  and  determmation,  will  devote  itself  to  Ihe  worse  than 
profitless  task  of  voting  large  sums  of  money  amd  laying  out 
extensive  schemes  to  enable  Great  Britain  to  qualify  herself  for 
engaging  in  a  Continental  war  with  some  probability  of  success. 

The  lessons  of  the  recent  conflict  (searoely  suspended)  between 
France  and  Prussia  must  be  indeed  misread  if  it  is  aoaght  to  be 
deduced  from  them  that  we  should  take  our  turn  nmongst  the 
worshippers  of  extenaive  war  organiaatioo,  and  saciifiea  ai  its 
shrine  our  present  liberties  and  our  future  hopea  and  aims.  Kot 
so  would  I  read  the  scarcely  blotted  page  of  eonlempocnneeus 
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Mrtofy.  Eqbt  tmtii*  fteMi  to  »»  to  ftttiid  eml  pvoimiitttiyfi  nM 
•Itegmer  hmf  mo  they,  but  MMni  evmte  bare  wvitified  Hktm^ 
md  pnteatod  tliMt  befoM  ns  im  a  Baise  most  tumiistakablt.  Thef 
ire  mtwe  briefly : — ^Finilj,  tbal  despite  moden  progvesB  in  art» 
anmoflb  and  literature,  no  looner  do  we  "  kt  alip  ths  dogi  ^  war  " 
iiiaa  ili  atroeitiea  ^nd  horroni  are  eeea  to  be  in  no  wise  dimiaisbed; 
my,  poibapa  tbej  ace  intensified  throngb  our  knowing  more  and 
Mmg  move  deeplf.  Seeondly,  it  bas  been  ebown  again  most 
soBsinarvirij  bow  difficult,  bow  well^nigb  impossible  it  is  to  foresee 
what  will  be  the  resalt  in  a  war  wbere  we  sboold  judge  botb  ooa* 
batMits  are  nearlymatobed  in  aumerieal  foree,  and  equallr  prepared 
Ibr  tbe  figfak  bj  training  and  eqaipmeat.  And  thirmjf  tbis  is 
ibimdantly  elear,  tbat  in  no  land  can  giffantio  standing  armies  be 
nstainad,  or  military  training  systematiBcS  and  extensively  enforoed» 
vilhoiii  tbere  arising  ako  a  goverament  of  despotism,  wbidk  may 
bs  jmnerial,  moBsn£ical»  or  eren  democratic  (for  thai  is  possible), 
liot  wbicb  must  tend  to  cripple  and  enervate  tbe  energies  of  tbe 
people,  tbeagb  it  may  stimcdate  to  intense  activity  certain  braiu^es 
d  tbe  nataoaal  growtb,  and  maintain  an  outward  a^ppearance  of 
indtb  by  repneasing  or  glossing  oyer  tbose  tilings  wbicb  are 
Viaptunaiio  of  unsoundness  in  tbe  common  weal.  Lastly,  too^ 
toe  absurdity  of  an  axiom  wbicb  soaie  men  of  judgment  bave 
setaaUy  permitted  tbemselres  to  grant  bas  been  made  palpable— 
nsmaly,  this,  that  the  best  way  or  keeping  at  peace  is  to  oe  well 
prepared  for  war.  Place  it  upon  a  parallel  with  the  assertion  tbat 
the  best  way  to  bare  an  empty  stomach  is  to  fill  it  with  food,  for 
both  tend  equally  to  an  express  contradiction  in  terms. 

France  bas  for  years  past  had,  under  the  Empire,  vast  armies 
tf  regular  and  semi-regular  troops,  and  sbe  bas  been  anything 
Wl  neaoeable.  Soi,  too,  in  Pkrossia,  wbere  prevails  a  system 
«^CTaatad  in  case  of  need  to  make  a  soldier  of  every  oitieen,  yet 
aotk  setting  aside  tbe  plan  of  mamtainmg  a  standing  army,  in  point 
of  numbers  exceeding  all  tbat  could  be  requind  for  mere  defensive 
purposes.  We  have  seen  ^t  result  in  tbe  occurrences  of  the  last 
few  months,  which  hare  proved  that  universal  drill  does  not  inspire 
a  people  with  an  antipathy  for  war,  nor  render  neighbouriDg  nations 
less  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel.  Given  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
vmy,  where  there  are  few  coloDial  settlements  to  which  portions 
of  it  can  be  drafted  off,  and  its  presence  in  tbe  coantrj  from  which 
it  is  raised  is  a  perpetual  irritant.  If  not  alto^gether  a  mockery,  it 
must  be  employed  in  some  waj ;  and  tbe  people,  as  well  as  the 
Govezameat,  are  likely  to  see  in  it  a  oonveiuent  agent  by  which 
slory  and  aggrandieement  can  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  some 
neigbbosring  country. 

By  no  means  would  I  desiiv  tbat  Britain  should  proeead  any 
farther  in  tbe  direction  of  increasing  our  army,  or  by  compulsion 
cniollmg  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  youdi  as  volunteers.  We 
could  not  raise,  by  our  utmost  exertions,  nor  keep  together  if  we 
wi«ed  it  (for  desertion  from  the  army  goes  on.  ttltnoH  itn^hcctccd, 
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at  a  fejirfol  rate),  a  laad  force  that  would  be  anything  but  intig- 
nifioant  and  fdtile  beside  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or  the  millions 
of  men  which  some  nations  of  the  Continent  could  bring  into  the 
field.  It  is  not  by  efforts  of  this  sort  that  the  luatre  of  Britain  is 
to  be  enhaooed  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nor  need  we  suppose  that,  as  the  alarmists  would  have  us  believe, 
our  country  is  on  the  eve  of  being  invaded.  Our  nearest  neighbour 
and  quondam  enemy  is  very  effectually  crippled  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come;  Prussia  and  the  Germanic  countries  have  quite 
enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  repairing  damages  and  reconstructing 
their  internal  arrangements,  and  are  not  likely  to  trouble  themselves 
about  us,  though  an  invasion  of  England  and  its  grand  possibilities 
might  be  an  interesting  narrative  to  be  '*  told  to  their  marines,"  if 
they  have  such  a  force.  The  remoteness  of  Eussia  and  the  character 
of  ner  countrymen  show  us  that  we  have  no  need  to  fear  invasion 
from  her.  I^o ;  let  our  statesmen  and  our  legislators  give  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  to  the  work  of  home  reformation,  to  the  task 
of  making  laws  which  are  really  laws  ;  not  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  maas  of  the  people,  and  with  bonA  fide  applicability  to 
real  life — ^not  the  chimeras  of  mere  speculatists.  There  is  a  spirit 
arising  amongst  the  people  which  will  not  tolerate  measures  that 
would  result  in  placing  an  increased  force  of  regular  or  volunteer 
soldiers  at  the  disposal  of  any  Government,  perhaps  to  be  used  as 
a  weapon  at  home  instead  of  abroad.  Cbis. 


CabIiTXIB  ia  clearly  a  atrong  man ;  that  is,  he  has  a  strong  inteUigenoe, 
and  he  knows  very  well  what  he  himself  means.  Then  he  hM  a  aingularij 
picturesque  style.  The  drawing  of  his  figures  may  be  extravagant,  and 
the  postures  impossible  or  ouUri^  and  the  general  composition  full  of  faults 
and  deficient  in  harmony  and  tone.  But  the  colouring  is  wonderfully 
forcible,  and  it  arrests  the  eve,  and  tells  its  story,  when  more  correct  and 
academic  pictures  wholly  mil  to  affect  the  spectator.  His  enthusiastic 
worshippers  m^  liken  him  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  bis  depreciators  to 
Salvator  Bosa,  Garavaggio,  or  FuselL  Yet  the  ^ct  that  he  is  thus  com- 
pared with  either  the  one  or  the  other  proves  the  reality  of  his  power  and 
the  originality  of  his  gifts. — CtrapAic, 

CoNTBOVBBST  JLSD  CoiTTBOVsnsiALiSTS. — Truc  Concession  is  not  onlj 
the  strenfi[th  of  polemic,  but  a  positive  accession  to  truth.  Controversialists 
should  always  begin  by  concession.  It  is  courteous,  and  therefore  con- 
ciliates. There  is  sometimes  a  raxor-like  sharpness  between  truth  and 
error ;  sometimes  they  shade  into  each  other ;  and  the  tmth  often  Ilea  in  the 
via  media  between  opposite  errors.  When  I  cannot  find  out  the  medium, 
I  always  try  to  find  out  the  two  extremes.  The  mere  oontroversialiat,  who 
must  always  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  with  error,  is  no  more 'worthy  of 
credit  than  the  pugilist.  The  controversial  minds  are  hke  the  lean  catUe 
of  Egypt ;  they  are  very  greedy,  and  are  none  the  fatter  for  their  feeding. — 
John  Duncan,  ZL,jO, 
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THE  POKTEY  OF  JOHN  HENEY  NEWMAN. 

WITH  8PJICIAL  BXFXBBNOE  TO  "THB  DBIAK  OF  OBBONTIUS/' * 

"  Most  mntioal 
My  notes,  conTening  with  the  mental  lense^ 
Not  the  outward  ear.*' 

Thb  spirit  of  poetry,  like  the  breath  of  heaven,  permeating  and 
difirudng  itself  every  where,  is  of  world-wide  swa^.  "Wliat  abode 
or  haunt  so  nngenial  can  be  foand  that  owes  not  its  presence  and 
feels  not  its  inspiring  influence  P 

Eren  the  dim  and  silent  retreat  of  ascetic  sanctity — the  **  cloistered 
eell  *' — feels  its  influence  at  times,  waking  it  up  to  unwonted  song. 
Of  this — the  poetry  of  the  cloister,  as  it  may  be  called,  taking  the 
expression  in  a  general  sense — a  notable  specimen  is  afforded  in 
the  poetry  of  that  religious  recluse  and  TOtury  of  the  Muses,  John 
Henry  Newman.  The  biography  of  the  poet,  as  self-portrayed  in 
the  pages  of  "  The  Apologia,"  is  so  well  known  to  every  reader  as  to 
demaod  no  special  notice  at  our  hands.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
oorselves  exdusiTely  to  a  consideration  of  his  poetry.  Ilie  ordinary 
reader  of  poetry  will  find  little  here  to  attract ;  everything  is  con- 
ceived in  a  style  of  the  severest  simplicit;^ — no  glaring  colours  or 
ornaments  of  any  kind.  As  contrasted  with  poetry  of  the  richer, 
more  florid,  and  luxuriant  sort,  it  might  be  compared,  in  its  keen 
puritv  and  ethereality,  to  those  mountains  of  Greece  whereof  the 
poet  himself  sings— those  "mountains  bare,'*  which — 

*'  In  their  own  pure  tints  arrayed, 
Scorn  earth's  green  robes  which  change  and  fade. 
And  stand  in  beauty  undecayed.'* 

Or,  to  vary  the  comparison^— one,  it  maj^  be  thought,  a  little  beyond 
the  occasion, — it  might  be  likened,  in  its  grave  simplicity,  to  that 
stem,  rude  music  of  primitive  times — the  Gregorian  tones — as 
contrasted  with  the  softer  and  more  alluring,  as  well  as  more  arti- 
ficial and  elaborate  strains  of  the  modern  composer.  These  poems — 
all  of  them  belonging  in  general  to  the  religious  order — are  various 
iiL  style  as  in  theme,  but  may  be  classed  principally  under  the  head 
of  the  didactic  and  monitorv  (mifuUory,  might  we  not  also 
uy  P)~and  of  the  meditative  and  subjective.  Of  tne  former  class  are 
the  two  poema,  the  one  on  "  Sacrilege,"  the  other  on  *'  Liberalism," 

*  *'  Lyra  Apostolica,"  "  Yerses  on  Various  Occasions.** 
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whose  words  of  stem,  emphatic  warning,  sounding  like  a  prophetic 
denunciation,  seem  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  time—an 
age  when  faith  seems  almost  dead,  and  the  reign  of  secularism 
begun,  while  a  spirit  of  irreTcrence  is  abroad  that  holds  nothing 
sacred,  human  or  diyine. 

Saobkeios* 


*'  Vhe  Gfaunh  slnne  WghClf  in  her  youthihl  dsQps^ 

Era  the  world  on  her  smiled ; 
So  now,  ••  ootasB^  dm  wouM  poor  hme  n(ft, 

Keen,  free,  and  nndefiled  : 
Yft  would  I  not  thai  arm  of  force  were  mine, 
Which  thriMto  her  from  her  awAil  uoieDt  shnnek 

**  'Twas  duty,  hound  each  oonrert-king  to  rear 

His  MelberfroB  the  duel, 
Jad  pjoaa  waaife  to  mandi^  mot-  fear 

Oluisft  fot  the  real  to  tvwt ; 
And  who  ehaU  dare  make  oommoo  or  uaeleaA 
What  oaos  haa  OA  the  holiy  altar  beea? 

**Dear  hrotherB !  heaoe,  wh3e  je  for  iS  prepare^ 
IVittfliph  is  still  your  owa ; 
Blest  is  apii|^  Chofcb!  ret  shrink  to  share 

The  euiaa  of  tfaMwiag  ao«ii» 
So  wiU  w«tmlin  mv  old  plaea  to  stand, 
Watahinar  so*  dnadinc,  the  despoiWa  hand. 

A  TesBon  this  of  warning  import  to  a  godless  rerohitionary  age! 
The  poem  entitled  "  Liberalism  **  is  directed  against  those  who 
would  endecrour  to  reduce  the  Christian  religion  to  a  mere  code  or 

Sstem  of  morality — a  system,  like  the^  paganism  of  old  imperial 
>me,  regarded  with  &your  by  the  politician  or  the  philosopher,  afl 
oonducire  to  the  order  and  w^-being  of  the  state  and  of  society 
at  large. 


*'  Jeku  destroyed  Baal  eat  of  Israel.  Howbeit  from  the  eons  of  JTeroboam, 
Jehu  departed  not  from  after  them,  to  wtt,  the  golden  eahres  that  were  in 
Beth-el,  and  that  were  in  Dan.*'— 2  Kings  x.  29. 

*  *'  Now  by  liberalifvi  I  mean  false  liberty  of  thought,  or  the  exerciM  of 
thought  upon  matters  in  which*  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
thought  cannot  be  brought  to  any  sucoesaful  issue,  and  therefore  is  out  of 
plaoe.  Among  such  matters  are  ftet  principles,  of  whateter  kind ;  and  of 
these  the  most  sacred  and  momentous  are  especially  to  be  raekoned  the 
truths  of  rerelation.  LibetaUsm,  then,  is  the  mistake  of  subjeetay  to 
human  jodgtuent  these  revealed  doetrines  which  are  in  their  nalme  beyond 
and  Mbpandent  of  it,  Mid  of  claiming  to  determine  on  kitrinais  grsaa^ 
the  trsSh  and  value  of  prepositioas  which  rest  tot  their  leoeptioa  v^fff,  ^ 
the  external  authority  of  the  divine  word." — **  Hittorn  of  w^  BtUgmi 
Opmiomi**  by  John  Senry  JTiMomoii,  D.D, 
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"  Ye  eaouot  halve  tlie  goqpe)  of  Boft  gmoB, 

Men  of  fn&tuBptumn  heart ! — I  know  tqu  well. 
T9ttt9  of  ttioee  wfio  pltti  tiftA  we  rfioida  dwell 

Bach  in  his  tranqoS  home  and  holy  place ; 

Beeiiiy  f  1m  Wotd  Mfinev  aB  naturea  xrtde^ 

And  tamee  Iho  elininge  of  the  mnttitttde. 

*(  And  ye  have  UMifbfc  eone  eohoea  of  ka  loi«, 

Ab  neralded  amid  ibe  joyoaa  ckitra  ; 

Ye  narked  ife  apaka  of  peaces  ofaMftiBed  dedeea, 
Good- will  and  mercy,— and  ye  heard  no  more ; 
3rik  aaler  mmI  mad  qolek-eystf  eanrtity, 
And  the  dread  depths  of  graoe,  ye  passed  them  hy. 

^  And  so  ye  halve  *  the  tmth ;  for  ye  in  heart 
At  hest  are  doubters  whether  it  he  true, 
tthe  theme  discarding,  as  unmeet  for  you. 
Statesmen  or  sages.    O  new  encompassed  art 
Of  the  ancient  foe  !  but  what  if  it  extends 
O'er  our  own  campv  wa4  l^ile»  amid  t>ar  friends  P 

Hie  meditatiTV  sad  sttfyjecfcrre  otsM  of  poeniB  embraoe  a  wide 
nmge  and  yariety  of  aahjects,  fto  that  it  is  difBcolt  to  zoake  a 
selection.  We  slialll  ehoote,  then,  from  the  tnasB,  sach  poems  as 
appear  to  ns  best  to  illnstrate  the  writer's  peculiar  habits  and 
modesofthouii^t  and  of  feeling.  And  first,  of  his  self^introspec- 
tireness,  and  habit  of  blending  the  philosophioal  with  the  religious 
element  in  his  meditatiotta»  we  liave  a  striJking  instawee  in  the  poem 
or  sonnet  entitled  "  Memory."  Arguing  from  the  anakgy  of  long- 
Wed  earthly  scenes,  of  whiel^  kowerer  far  bj  distamoe  diyided, 
^  dear,  familiar  imagva  riae  in  tX\  tlwir  eleamess  before  tlie  mind, 
lie  thence,  in  rapt  contemplation,  oamei  his  gace  beyond  the  veil 
that  hides  the  unseen  world,  and  oMeeiras  a  picture  of  the  inter- 
mediate state,  vitik  Km  soul  looking  badr,  as  in  rision,  upon  the 
▼hole  paga  of  its  past  butory,  ^ven  till  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
doom: — 

Mbmoex. 

'^  My  home  is  now  a  thousand  aulsa  aaray  % 
Yet  in  my  thoughts  its  very  image  ftar 
Biaea  as  keen,  aa  I  sUll  lingered  there, 
An^  tnmiog  ma^  could  all  I  loved  surrey. 

*  Cf,  Wordsworth,  BeolenaHioal  Sonnels : — 

**Two  aspects  bears  truth  needfhl  for  salvation, 

Who  knows  not  thai  1 — ^yet  would  this  delicate  age 
Ix>ok  only  on  the  gospeVs  brighter  page : 
Let  light  and  dark,  duly,  our  thoughts  employ ; 
So  shall  the  fearful  words  of  commination 
Yield  timely  fnilt  of  peace,  and  lov^,  and  joy. *^ 

Th*  CammnaHon  Serviee. 
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And  ao,  npon  death's  onATertod  daj, 

A»  I  8{wed  upward,  I  shall  on  me  bear. 

And  in  no  breathleM  whirl,  the  things  that  wers, 
And  duties  giren,  and  ends  I  did  obey. 
And  when  at  length  I  reach  the  throne  of  power, 

Ah  I  still  Unsoared,  I  shall  in  ftdness  see 
The  Tision  of  mj  past  innumerous  deeds. 
My  deep  heart-coorses,  and  their  motire-seeds. 

So  to  gase  on  till  the  red  dooming  hoar. 

Lord !  in  that  strait,  the  Judge !  remember  me. 

"^  Of  Cape  Tr^cXgmr^  D^omAwt  16»  1888.** 

Of  the  same  olasB  with  the  foregoing,  though  more  purely  poetical 
in  its  conoeption,  is  a  poem  of  kinobred  title  and  theme—"  llie 
Pains  of  Memonr ; "  memory  looking  back  in  ihU  instance  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  present  earthly  and  temporal  scene  : — 

Thx  PAnra  ov  Mimqbt. 

''What  time  my  heart  unfolded  its  fresh  lesTes, 

In  spring-tune  gay,  and  scatt^ed  flowers  around, 
A  whisper  warned  of  earth's  unhealthy  ground. 
And  all  that  these,  faith's  light  and  pureness,  grieres ; 
Sun's  ray  and  cankerworm. 
And  sudden  whelming  storm : 
But  ah !  my  self-will  Mniled,  nor  recked  the  gracious  sound. 

''So  now  defilement  dims  life's  memoiy-springs ; 
I  cannot  hear  an  early  cherished. strain, 
But  first  a  joy,  and  then  it  brings  a  pain, 
Pear,  and  seli-hs^  and  Tain  remorseful  st^igs : 
Tears  lull  my  grief  to  rest, 
Not  without  hope  this  breast 
May  one  day  lose  its  load,  and  youth  yet  bloom  again.  * 

"^LaamrH^  MaUa,  Jtmmwy  19,  ISSS." 

How  beautiful,  appropriate,  and  touching  is  this  concluding 
aspiration ! — an  aspiration  which  we  might  each  surely  make  our 
own  with  spiritual  profit. 

With  the  above,  as  breathing  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  of  self- 
reproachful  regret  for  the  past,  may  be  compared  the  following 
euggestiye  poem,  entitled — 


I  *  (y.   "  O  fear,  O  joy  to  think!  and  what  if  yet 

I  In  some  far  moment  of  eternity, 

I  The  love  of  ctiI  I  may  quite  forget, 

I  And  with  the  pure  in  heart  my  portion  be  P 
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**£»  yet  I  left  home's  youthful  shrine, 
My  heart  and  hope  were  stored 
Where  first  I  caught  the  rays  dirine, 
And  drank  the  eternal  Word. 

**!  went  afkr  ;  the  world  unrolled 
Her  many-piotured  page ; 
I  stored  the  marvels  which  she  told, 
And  trusted  to  her  gauge* 

"  Her  pleasures  qoaifed,  I  sought  awhile 
The  scenes  I  prized  before ; 
But  parent's  praise  and  sister^s  sUiile 
Stnred  my  cold  heart  no  more. 

*'  So  erer  sear,  so  erer  doy 

Berth's  fitrours  as  they  fiide ; 
Since  Adam  lost,  for  one  fierce  joy, 
His  Sden's  sacred  shade. 

^'Ofihe  Utard,  J)Be§mber  S,  1882." 

In  thvi  connection — fchAt  of  painful  and  remonefiod  memory — may 
a^M)  be  cited  the  two  companion  and,  indeed,  almost  correlatiTe 
poems,  "  The  Brand  of  Gain,"  and  "  The  Scars  of  Sin,"  as  they  are 
respeetirely  entitled. 

These  poems  are  specially  remarkable  as  afiTordixi^  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  that,  the  higher  a  man's  attainments  in  spiritual  per- 
ception, the  deeper  and  keener  will  be  his  self-abasement  and 
lense  of  demerit,  pure  and  void  of  offence  tiioaffh  his  life  may  hare 
been  in  the  eyes  of  the  world-~aa  we  Imow  that  of  Dr.  Newman 
to  hare  been.  To  quote  here  the  words  of  Isaac  Taylor, — "  It  is 
manifest,"  he  remarks,  '*  that  when  the  incUndual  man  has  reached 
tbia  point,  and  has  unfeignedly  assented  to  a  principle  of  goyem- 
nent  to  which  he  is  obnoxious,  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
emotions  that  thence  take  their  rise  will  bear  proportion  much 
nther  to  the  culture,  the  refinement,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
moral  constitution,  than  to  the  extent  or  enormity  of  his  actual 
transgressions.  So  it  is  (as  must  seem  likely)  that  those  whose 
oonrse  of  life  has  been  in  the  world's  eye  blameless,  and  whose 
domestic  phase  is  altogether  lovely,  ofl;en  go  far  beyond  the 
ostensibly  j^ilty  in  those  feelings  of  anguish  and  abasement  which 
attend  their  entrance  upon  the  Christian  life.  Shall  we  say  that 
inch  feelings,  such  agonies,  are  misplaced — that  they  are  ffround- 
less,  are  morbid  P  We  may  say  this  if  we  wish  to  mark  and  notify 
our  own  low  place  on  the  scide  of  spiritual  perception."  * 

•  •<  The  Bestonftion  of  Belief"  by  IsaaoXaylor. 
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"  I  bear  upon  my  brow  the  uga 

Of  aorrow  and  of  pain  i 
AJaa !  no  hopeful  ctom  ia  mixu^ 

It  if  the  brand  of  Cain. 

'*  The  course  of  paaaion,  and  the  fret 
Of  godless  hope  and  fear, 

Toil,   care,  and  guilty  their  lisee 
have  set. 
And  fixed  their  stemneas  there. 

"  Saviour !  wash  ofll  tU  impriatad 
shame, 
That  I  no  more  may  pine, 
Sin'a  martjr,  though  nat  neefe  to 
claim 
Thj  cross,  a  saint  of  Thine. 

*'  Oxford,  yavember  18,  I88S.'* 


Thx  Scabs  of  Snr. 

^'My  amile  ia  bright,  my  glance 
is  free, 

My  voiee  is  calm  and  clear ; 
Dear  friend,  t  seem  a  type  to  thee 

Of  holy  lore  and  fear. 

^ Bnt  I  mm  aosBned  by  eyes  unseen, 
AmA  tfaeaa^  no  taint  suiround ; 

That  BA«to,whai  is,  by  what  has  been. 
And  joy,  the  lost  is  found. 

"  Brat  my  good  ansel  shrank  to  aee 
My  thooghta  and  ways  of  ill ; 

And  now  ha  scarce  dare  gaze  on 
me. 
Soar-seamed  and  crippled  atilL 

•^JSfUyt  JMwMi&tfr  29, 1832." 


The  sweet  pathetic  graee  of  (%»  ktter  poem,  simple  and  an* 
pretendinK  as  it  is,  is  very  pleasing.  In  its  more  hopeful  tone,  as 
contrasted  with  the  almost  despondent  gloom  of  its  predecessor, 
it  marks,  we  think,  a  decided  adTanoement  in  the  writer's  spiritual 
state.  Of  poems  of  a  Telrovpeeflm  character,  one  of  earlier  date, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  deep  melaneliolT  and  dissatisfiustion  trfth  aB 
eaorthty  things,  is  that  entitled  "  Vaiiity  of  Tanities,  or  the 
Trance  of  Time."  The  poet  there  looks  yeaminj^y  b«^  to  the 
dayv  of  ddHheod,  when,  to  has  "eager  eyes,"  earth  seemed  an 
enchanted  seene,  "  a  sort  of  flury  ground,**  and  contrasts  that  happy 
time  and  the  feelings  which  aeeompanied  it  with  the  prescoil,  when 
all  this  is  sadly  dianged — when  the  fleetingness  and  ulusireness  of 
the  world's  Atirfst  show  has  been  forcibly  borne  in  on  hir  mind, 
and  religion  is  noir  his  only  hope  and  stay. 

Tb3  Vbsiwb  ow  Tdoe. 

**  Feliz,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoaoere  ransns^ 
Atque  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
SuDJecit  pedibusj  strepitumque  Acherontis  a?ari !  ^ 

Tir^  **  G^gics;*  lib.  ii^  49a 

**  In  childhood,  when  with  eager  eyes 
Hhe  season-mteaBored  year  I  Tiewed, 


xne  Be88on-in«B9arBa  year  x 

AH  garbed  o^er  in  fisiry  guise. 

Pledged  censlaney  of  good. 


^G^ariagflaBgof  beBveni  the  samaier  flovivt 
Bade  ma  gaseea,  and  did  mat  fade; 
Even  suns  o  er  autumn's  bowers 
Hsiad  lay  gtwmg  iiiiBh,  aad  staying 


^T^ma 

mm^^m^tkm§hmMimAfmn 

Y^m 

ikwirTMTiiig  ihoMe  tiHj  veve^ 

Xon^jM 

■BV  iMuft  tadk  bsra 

Iki  CMKtMm  Gbiai«f.2of«k. 

**  ITar  dilEsreat  sow  i — the  whudiqg  jear 
Taiolj  xnj  dis^  eje»  puzsiie} 
Aad  its  &ir  tinU  anMr 
All  blent  in  one  dusk  hue. 

**  Why  dweU  on  ricli  autumnal  lights, 
Spring-time,  or  vinter's  sooud  ring  ? 
Long  daya  arer  fireride  nights, 
]Kn>«s  antumn  it  firaah  apiciag. 

'"Then  what  this  wotid  to  t1iee,niT  hearts 
Its  gifta  nor  feed  thee  nor  can  oleas. 
Hiou  naat  no  ownei^s  part 
In  all  !ta  fleetipgneaa. 

"  Tba  iaoio,  the  atorm,  the  qualtng  gnmod, 
Xarik^  jOT,  enth'a  terror,  nemghtis  Ifaine: 
Yhoa  Bi«at  hut  heaf  theaoond 
Of  the  MSL  T6io»  di?iiie.* 

"  O  prioeWia  art  S    O  jprimMij  atata  I 
S*<ii  whilA  b^  aasaa  of  ahaiB^  ogpawft 
WittuQ  to  a»t«lat* 

Heayen'a  age  of  fearless  rest. 

'<  Hi^hwaod,  October ^  1827. 


i» 


Hire,  in  tM»  tawing  stram— €t  Irarat  of  «  nini«trel  iiiptaw/*  a 
flynin-note  of  triumph— we  see  the  light  of  faith,  Hka  ft  bright 
sunset  ray,  breaking  throngh  the  mira  that  had  erewhile  over- 
dooded  and  darkened  the  poet'n  yision.  True  it  is  that  life's 
golden  mom  has  fled,  that — 

**  Nothing  can  bring  back  the  hoar 
Of  spleiidour  in  the  grass^  of  glorj  in  the  flower.^t 

Tet  has  ka»  in  the  inwaxd  peaee  of  haavea,  a  hap^^naM  le£i  him, 
deeper  aad  ncMre  laating  tkA  aU  the  dclighta  of  teafle— a  joy  "  that 
Uethafaiawagr." 

.  The  poena  ak«idy  ^otad  aavw  aafiSviei&U^r  to  tlhutnto  thai 
Uitas^  tmhmetimUp  whieh  fonaMl  a  eharaeteriatve  feature  «if  the 
poet'a  adad.  One  poem  i&  paHiettkr  whieb  tende  to  bring  out 
this  feature  is  strikini^  f«flief  is  t^e  sonnet  on  Melekieedek — a 
pieee,  appareatly,  of  tmcottsciove  self-portrattnre ;  the  effasioii  of 
>  npt,  kmely  eool.    We  qtiote  the  opening  Hnes : — 

•  y%d9 1  Kings  six.  11, 72. 

t  Wordaworth,  "  Ode  on  the  Intnuationa  of  ImmortaKty.*' 
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^Thrioe  bleit'd  ave  tluy  who  fcel  their  kmeiinMi ; 
To  whom  nor  Toioe  of  friends  nor  pleaeant  Boene 
BzingB  that  on  which  the  eadHened  heurt  oan  leen  i 
Yea,  the  rich  earth,  garbed  in  her  daintiest  dress 
Of  light  and  joj,  doUi  but  the  more  oppresfl, 
CQaiming  responsire  smiles  and  raptore  high  i 
TiU,  sick  at  heart,  beyond  the  reU  they  fly, 
Seeking  His  presence,  who  alone  can  bless." 

Compare  with  the  following,  which  shows  us  his  ideal  picture  of— 

St.  Paul. 

**  I  dreamed  that  with'  a  passionate  complaint, 
I  wished  me  bom  anud  Qod's  deeds  of  mi^ht ; 
And  enriod  those  who  had  the  presence  bright 
Of  gifted  prophet  and  strong-hearted  saint, 
Whom  my  heart  lores,  and  fancy  striyes  to  paint. 
I  turned,  when  straight  a  stranger  met  my  sight. 
Game  as  my  guest,  and  did  awhile  unite 
His  lot  with  mine,  and  lived  without  restraint. 
Oourteous  he  was  and  graTc— so  meek  in  mien. 
It  seemed  untrue,  or  told  a  purpose  weak ; 
Yet,  in  the  mood,  he  could  with  aptness  speak, 
Or  with  stem  force,  or  show  of  feelings  keen. 
Marking  deep  craft,  methought,  or  hidden  pride : 
Then  came  a  Toioe,— *  St.  Paul  is  at  thy  side.' 

*<  Cff  Sardinia,  Jume  20, 1888.'* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  as  a  portraiture  of  St.  Paul,  we 
can  find  little  difficulty  in  tracinii;  here  the  features  of  the  po^t- 
limner  himself. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Gbult  Mev. — *'  Great  men,  of  the  very  first  order  of  greatness—*  the 
heights  and  pinnacles  of  human  mind,* — are  of  no  country.  They  are 
cosmopolitan,  not  national.  They  belong  not  to  the  Teutonic,  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Italian,  or  the  Ghillio  race,  but  to  the  human  rsoe. 
They  are  stamped  with  the  feature,  rich  with  the  endowments,  mighty 
with  the  power,  instinct  with  the  life,  not  of  this  or  that  phase  or  se^on 
of  hnmamty,  but  of  humanity  itself  in  its  most  unlimited  oevelopmeDt  sod 
its  loftiest  posaibilities.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  might  not 
hare  bom  in  anv  one  of  the  nations  into  which  the  ciTiliaed  modem  world 
is  divided  as  weU  as  in  another.  The  nmoenal  elements  of  their  oharseter 
and  their  intelligence  override  and  obliterate  the  special  ones.  We  do  not 
think  of  Shakspere  and  Bacon,  of  Spinoza  and  Descartes,  of  Newton  sod 
Gbhleo,  of  Columbus  or  Michael  Angelo,  of  £ant  or  GtMthe,  as  Frenohmea 
or  Englishmen,  Germans  or  Italians,  but  as  men,  whose  capacities  and  whose 
achievementa  are  at  once  the  patrimony  and  the  illustration  of  all  p^P^ 
and  all  knds  alike.*'— IT.  JB.  Cfreg. 
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JOHN  ALFEED  LANGFOED,  LL.D.,  &o. ; 
Journalist,  Poet,  Hutorian,  JSisayigt,  and  Politietan, 

{Continued Jhnn page  62.) 

Pabt  II. 

HiTHEBTO  J.  A.  Langford  had  held  on  the  tenor  of  his  way  in 
prirate  life,  and  had  attracted  to  himself  little  more  than  the  appro- 
bation and  enconragement  of  friends.  The  stirring  events  of  the 
times  had  excited  his  mind,  but  had  as  jet  exerted  little  influence 
on  him.  The  prerailing  Badicalism  of  his  order  in  a  centre  of 
population  like  Birmingham  had  inoculated  him,  of  course,  with 
democratic  ideas ;  but  the  agitations  on  the  Charter,  the  Com  laws, 
&c.,  affected  him  more  on  the  social  than  on  the  political  side.  He 
&pproTed  and  accepted  the  Christian  ethics,  but  cared  little  about 
Christian  dogmatics.  He  was  not  a  frequenter  of  church  or  chapel, 
though  he  perused  the  Scriptures  with  some  regularity,  care,  and 
attention.  As  one  who  had  felt  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  self- 
culture,  his  day-dream  of  a  happy  future  for  man  was  built  on  a 
general  thorough  education  of  the  people— the  eleration  of  the 
masses  into  men.  1846  was  a  notable  year  for  him.  Then  the 
^practical  though  limited  development  of  social  oommunism  inaugu- 
rated in  Bochdale  two  years  previously  was  attracting  great  atten- 
tion, and  co-operation  became  at  once  the  cry  and  the  hope  of 
multitudes.  The  Birmingham  Co-operative  Society  was  commenced 
in  that  year,  and  Langford  was  appointed  Honorary  Secretary. 
Howitfs  Journal  took  the  field  in  1847  as  the  organ  of  co-opera- 
tion, education,  sanitation,  peace,  temperance,  progress,  and 
personal  elevation.  To  its  weekly  record  of  facts  and  opinions  J. 
A.  Langford  became  a  contributor,  and  in  it  some  of  his  earlier 
writings  and  poems  appeared.  These  excited  such  interest  in 
Willim  Howitt  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Co-operative  League,  of  which  he  gave  a  most  interesting 
aceount  in  the  Journal,  Oct.  16th,  1847,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Visit 
to  a  Workmg  Man."  This  is  J.  A.  Langford's  first  actual  appear- 
ance, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  as  one  of  those  **  brave  men  that  teach 
and  braver  onea  that  learn ;"  and,  as  Howitt**  Journal  is  now  scarce, 
we  think  we  may  be  doing  a  service  to  our  readers  in  reproducing 
a  portion  of  this  graphic  sxetch  written  in  the  white  heat  of  admira* 
lion,  and  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  oooaaion. 


90  .(nuMW9  nw^AW. 

"  A  young  woman  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  diieeted  me  to 
the  number  of  the  house,  and  said,  'But  the  door  is  now  open,  and 
Mr. is  standing  at  it.' 

''When  I  came  up  to  it,  there  stood  a  rery  young  man  with  a  ohild  in 
his  arms,  who  was  eridently  astonished  at  the  appearance  there  of  a 
stranger  at  such  an  hour  (11  p.m.).  I  accosted  him  oj  his  name^  and  his 
surprise  augmented,  but  wheai  I  gftve  ny  own  name  it  was  changed  for 
another  sort  of  surprise.  He  at  once  made  way,  and  requested  me  to  walk 
in,  apologizing  for  his  humble  dwelling  being  at  that  moment  hardly  fitting 
for  the  reception  of  a  stranger.  It  was  indeed  the  small  house  of  a  wori[- 
man,  and  oeoupied  by  himself  and  three  little  children,  of  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  have  tbe  aele  ehaigei  He  plaoed  a  ahair  for  me^  and  dusted  it 
with  his  apron ;  sat  down  with  the  least  child  on  his  knee,  and  expressed 
his  mat  amazement  uid  pleasure  in  «eeiii|  me  Imto. 

"I  had  now  full  opportunity  of  sury^mg  him,  and  found  him  a  thin, 
pale  young  man,  whom  I  should  not  hare  imagined  more  than  four  or  fire 
end  twen^,  yet  eridenily  the  hAn  of  tiiree  ehildzeo.  He  waa  the  fiCher 
of  fiMir,  ibr  he  informed  ne  that  his  wife  was  just  confined,  and  that  he  vss 
taking  oaM  of  these  three  children,  while  his  mother  was  waiting  upon  hsr 
up-staira.  Before  the  fire  stood  a  amall  dothee-horse,  well  hung  wiui  baby- 
linen,  airing. 

"  Between  mT  friend  and  rnvself  stood  a  small  round  deal  table,  on  which 
he  and  the  children  had  eridently  been  having  their  frugal  supper,  bat 
tliis  had  made  way  for  a  number  of  books ;  and  1  could  not  help  expressiag 
my  wonder  that  he  should  attempt  at  once  to  nurse  and  read.  But  he 
assured  me  that  he  worked  twelre  noun  a  day,  and  was  glad  to  pick  up  a 
little  knowledge  as  he  could.  On  this  oooasion  he  had  to  amuae  the  two 
elder  ehildran,  nmnse  the  youngeet,  and  at  the  same  tiase  snatoh  now  and 
then  a  glance  at  bis  book.  *  But,*  said  be^  'poor  things,  I  must  do  iriiat  I 
can  at  such  a  time  to  entertsin  them,  aa  they  have  nobody  else ;  hut  tbej 
will  soon  go  to  bed,  «nd  then  I  shall  hsnre  » long  and  quiet  ftiose.' 

"I  askMl  him  how  he  could  study  ai  night  and  do  hie  work  hi  the  day ; 
hut  he  replied  thai  he  did  not  read  late  like  many  peoplei  he  waa  aatiified 
mih  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  and  did  not  rise  till  five,  to  be  at  hie  workshop 
by  six.  He  now  began  to  send  his  children  up-stairs,  and  m  I  feared  he  was 
despaiohing  them  on  my  account,  and  to  the  danger  of  disturbing  their 
mother,  I  b^ged  him  to  let  them  remain.  But  he  assured  me  that  it  was 
now  thdr  time,  and  theur  grandmother  was  ready  for  them ;  and  so  ihej 
disappeared,  and  we  were  left  alone. 

'*  I  now  begged  to  be  permitted  to  know  what  the  book  was  he  was  read- 
ing, which  appeared  to  be  in  the  Goman  character,  and  to  be  read  by 
assistance  of  a  little  stout  dictionary  that  lay  upon  it.  He  leplied  that  it 
waa  Goethe's  'Faust.* 

"'So  you  read  Oerman  and  Faust t  Hare  you  any  Ctorman  aoqaaiBt- 
anee  f    How  do  you  get  the  pionmiontbii  f ' 

*"]lo,'  he  TCplied ;  *I  know  no  Geman,  and  have  only  " G«man  with* 
md  a  Master"  for  my  guide,  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar ;  and  I  gsi  along 
aa  weU  aa  I  can.' 

" He  asauied  me  that  he  had  already  studied  'Bousaeau '  in  the  same 
way,  and  had  read  a  variety  of  Frenoh  authon,  some  of  which  be  brought 
out  and  abowed  me.  He  had  alao  learnt  something  of  Italian,  and  wss 
thinking  of  Spanish.  He  evidently  had  well  understood  what  he  had  resd 
of  Goetnp,  and  nppearcd  in  raptures  with  it.    He  went  and  brought  out 
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this  and  tome  other  works  of  the  Carman  poets,  amongst  them  IJhluid ; 
and  I  Doticed  that  th^  were  all  of  the  best,  and  most  expensire  Qerman 
editions.  I  could  not  aToid  expressine  my  astonishment  at  his  being  able 
to  porehase  such  books  out  of  a  workiaan's  wagfs  «f  little  more  than  a 
pound  a  week,  and  with  a  iuaHj  to  maintaiB.  ao  smiled,  and  said  that 
that  was  his  only  indalgeoo^  and  it  0Q«tv  fMrhaps,  iset  than  was  usually 
tpeot  by  men  in  hie  poaition  ia  basr  «a4  t«iMooo  at  their  alehouse 
KodesTous. 

''I  found  that  he  was  a  teetotallee, *  P^oe  adTOoate^  a  zealous  member  of 
a  people's  library^  and  aa  official  one  of  a  sooiety  for  amlBal  improvement. 
His  opmions  were  all  of  the  most  propearive  kind,  yi^  based,  as  is  now-a- 
days  only  too  rare,  on  a  solid  foundation  of  religion.  In  fact,  he  appeared 
a  perfect  incarnation  of  the  best  apirit  and  Tiewa  of  the  present  age.  We 
taUwd  on  a  rariety  of  topiss,  and  erery  minttte  only  made  me  aware  of  the 
great  amount  of  lus  reading  in  English  litsratara.  That  did  not  now  en- 
tirely content  him,  and  thereibre  he  was  tflajonsjy  eunged  in  opening  up 
a  channel  to  the  knowledge  of  the  litaratare  of  tiskb  Goatinent.  And  this 
vaa  a  mechanic,  working  twelve^  and  oftan  Iboiteen  hours  a  day ;  a  youth 
of  wme  fiye-and-twen^,  with  something  better  thaa  a  p«und  a  week,  and 
a  family,  indading  himself,  of  six  persons ! 

**  I  aiew  to  the  table,  and  gare  him  a  good  lesson  in  German  pronuncia- 
tion, all  else  he  could  gather  himaelf  s  and  than  wa  talhed  of  the  movements 
of  the  age,  and  of  poetry.  like  eraj  reader  of  the  w(»king  dassee,  almost 
witiiout  exception,  he,  too,  was  a  poet>  or  had  wriMen  yerses,  and  he 
brought  forth  some  of  them  unreeervedly  lor  my  opinion.  They  were 
longs  for  the  people,  and  full  of  the  apuit  of  tho  tune^  and  of  the  justest 
Nntiment,  but  wanted  more  cloaely  weldiiig  on  the  pofltio  anyiL  Many  of 
them  describe  the  sufferings  of  the  labouring  poei^  aa  tbeie  stanzas  from— 

*<ThB  SoH«  0?  THX  SXAflASS  Tf/^ft^^^m 

**  *  SooK  as  the  sun  is  In  the  sl^ 

I  rise  to  toil  and  plod; 
And  labour  till  he  sets  again 

In  turning  of  the  sod. 
HLj  fife  is  one  long  working  day» 

No  hope  nor  rest  haye  I ; 
O  God !  it  were  a  happy  thing — 

If  such  Thy  will— to  die! 

'  Are  we  not  men ?*-4iairo  we  not  eouls? 

One  God  created  all! 
Then  why  should  wealth  hold  poverty 

In  uoproteoted  thraU  ? 
All  hsnM  their  woes  i  but  we,  atasl 

More  than  our  sham  endnie; 
One  crime  is  ours — a  great  one  here^ 

The  osime  of  being  poor ! ' 

But,  spite  of  the  pressure  that  lies  on  the  poor,  he  sees  beyond  this ;  and 
the  shadows  of  coming  eyents  inspire  another  song : — 
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"Thx  Sove  or  thb  Hopsful. 

'* '  Oome^  brother,  oome,  unfold  thy  heart, 

The  hopee,  the  feelings  of  thy  mind ; 
Bereal  the  yesmings  of  thy  b6\j1 

For  the  fatoie  welfiure  of  mankind. 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  seed  is  sown. 

From  which  will  spring  a  mighty  tree. 
Whose  branches,  spreading  o'er  the  world, 

Will  bear  the  frnit— fraternity ! 

*Dost  thou  not  see  oppression  cease, 

See  lordly  wealth  and  pride  decay, 
See  all  the  ills  which  blacken  earth, 

The  histories  of  a  bygone  day  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  toiler  rise 

From  degradation,  want,  and  woe ; 
His  ruddy  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes 

Content,  and  peace,  and  plenty  show  ? 

*  Dost  thou  not  see  fair  woman  take 

Her  iast  equality  with  man, 
And  labour  with  him  to  fulfil 

The  Almighty's  love-uniting  plan  ? 
Doat  thou  not  see  the  flower-clad  earth 

By  happy,  healthy  children  trod, 
Whose  simple  innocence  rereals 

Their  nearness  to  their  Saviour  GN>d  P 

'Dost  thou  not  see  the  slave  redeemed 

Firm  and  erect  a  freeman  tread ; 
The  brand  remored,  with  power  to  earn 

By  labour  free  his  daily  bread  f 
Dost  thou  not  see  the  demon  War 

Qtow  impotent,  and  old,  and  weak ; 
And  vainly  strive  on  happy  man 

His  burning,  pent-up  wrath  to  wreak  ? 

'  I  see  it  all,  but  as  a  dream. 

To  be  fulfilled  some  future  hour ; 
But  oh,  my  brother !  His  a  dream 

Which  sways  my  soul  with  wondrous  power. 
I  see  the  future  rambow-hued. 

And  angel-winged,  and  trumpet-tongoed ; 
I  see  the  blest  and  teeming  earth 

With  happy,  happy  people  thronged. 

■Oh  Gbdl  I  see,  I  feel,  I  know 

The  human  mind  will  soar  and  soar. 
Till  envv,  hate,  and  malice  cease, 
And  dark  oppression  be  no  more. 


! 
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Then  oome,  my  brolbhtr,  raise  thy  Toioet 

Come»  heart  Had  sout  rqoioe  with  me, 
There  yet  will  be  a  day  for  earth, 

And  for  her  loiii  a  juhileeP  * 

^Sodi  wai  my  yiait  to  a  working  man;  such  ia  hie  poetry,  jutt  as 
vntten  down  for  me  during  the  ni^ht,  and  hrooght  to  me  by  him  while 
dnMing  at  my  inn  in  the  morning.'** 

jProm  the  illneM  aUaded  to  in  the  foregoing  extract  Mra.  Lang- 
ford  neyer  rallied.  Gonsomption  laid  hold  of  her,  and  retained 
poMesaion.  Despite  the  most  carefal  tendance  and  the  moat 
auidnona  lo7e,  ahe  faded  away,  and  the  inexpressible  anguish  of 
bereavement,  fell  upon  the  enthusiast  in  self-omtnre  before  the  ac- 
eoont  of  that  June-night  visit  was  published  in  the  October  Journal^ 
so  that  at  twenty-three  Langford  was  a  widower,  charged  with 
the  care  of  four  motherless  children,  dU  of  tender  years.  Sad  as 
^B  grief  was,  it  did  not  overwhelm  his  spirit.  A  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility  kept  him  to  the  taskwork  allotted  to  him,  while  the 
necessity  of  daily  labour  deadened,  though  it  could  not  overcome, 
the  sadness  of  his  soul.  In  a  succession  of  great  rapidity  death 
risited  his  home  again  and  again,  taking  away  first  one  and  then 
mother  of  the  younger  children,  and  next  his  moiher-in-law,  who 
acted  as  his  housekeeper.  So  rapidly  did  these  bereavements  fall 
to  his  lot  one  after  another,  that  he  might  almost  literally  have 
employed  the  poetically  heightened  apostrophe  of  Dr.  Young, — 

** Insatiate  archer!  could  not  once  suffice? 
Thy  shafts  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slaxn. 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn." 

It  was  while  he  was  awaiting  in  terrible  suspense  the  turning 
hours  of  his  wife's  malady  that  he  wrote,  out  of  the  depths  of  an 
anguished  spirit,  the  following  invocation  :— 

"To  DXATH. 

**  O  strike  not»  death,  thy  fatal  blow, 
O  leave  the  cherished  one  below ! 
A  little  longer  spare  her  breath. 
And  I  will  bless  thy  mercy.  Death. 

"O  turn  aside  thy  threatened  dart ; 
Pierce  not  so  young,  so  fond  a  heart ; 
Her  soul,  0  Death,  can  ne'er  be  thine,— 
Her  Ufe  is  life  to  me  and  mine. 

'*Pass  on  then.  Death ;  away,  away, 
Nor  on  my  threshold  pause  to-day ; 
lill  not  my  happy  home  with  gloom ; 
Change  not  my  dwelling  to  a  tomb !" 

•  Mowite$  Jomrnal,  vol.  ii.,  October  16th,  1847,  p.  248. 
1871.  q 
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FriendBhip  came  as  the  iMdm  for  these  sorrow  first,  and  the 
BYinpathy  felt  for  him  in  his  hereaTement  knit  him  more  doaely  to 
£e  regard  of  many. 

From  Homtft  Journal  <Ang«st  %,  18i7J  ire  learn  that  the 
Birmingham  Co«operatiTe  League,  which  had  been  establiabed  in 
the  pz«ivioas  year,  made  Batisfaetory  nromas  nndar  the  aeere- 
tariate  of  J.  A.  Langford,  and  that  he  bad  deliyered  an  addcesa  "  On 
the  Adrantages  of  Co-operatioD,"  ^inting  out  so  well  how  oon- 
dueite  to  the  mond  and  soeial  elevation  of  tiio  woi^ing  elwes  sach 
leagues  were,  tluat  it  was  piMished  at  the  request  of  tho  members 
in  a  pMDphkft  fons,  and  ol>taaBed  n  wide  cirwiiadon.  The  argo* 
ments  in  mTour  of  co-operation  and  the  history  of  the  movsment  as 
a  means  of  self-help  have  been  made  widely  known.  Here  is  a 
specimenof  the  poetryof  that  moremenlftom  Mr.  Langlsid'spea:— 

"Tn  Saom. 

I 

**  We  aie  might j,  we  are  Btrozig ; 
Why  bare  we  borne  the  yoke  so  kmgt 
ThiB  the  only  cause  can  be, — 
Want  of  fidtn  and  unity. 
Kch  men  know  their  interests  weH« 
Beck  they  e^er  their  wealth  to  aweD  % 
Hin^ier  ratae  their  high  eatate^— 
De  they  not  oo-opea£eP 

**  Poor  men  burning  with  deaire 
From  their  miaenea  to  aapire  \ 
Bioh  men  aooff,  and  jeer,  and  alighti 
Their  rain  efforts  to  unite. 
Toilera,  hence  this  lesson  learn, — 
Ye  have  power  to  toil,  to  earn 
Bread,  and  change  life's  weary  state 
If  ye  but  co-opei^e." 

Of  his  sympathy  with  the  stir  of  the  mind  in  those  days  when 
Chartism  and  Sooiallsm  were  contending  for  the  suffrages  of  men, 
and  all  the  aetiye  spirits  of  the  age  were  Idiiirsting  for  some  mil- 
lennial manifestation  of  the  good  time  coming,  there  were  many 
causes  as  there  are  many  eyidences. 

One  notable  cause  ma^  merit  particular  mention.  Wlule  the 
ferment  of  Langford's  spirit  waa  m  ita  earlisir  stages,  "  the  Ber. 
George  Dawson,  M.A.,"  had  been  inyited  (August,  1844)  to  preach 
in  l^unt  Zion  Ohapel ;  and  had  in  a  short  time  thereafter  been 
chosen  to  the  pastorate  thereof.  The  fresh  and  yigorous,  racy  and 
unconyentional  style  of  pulpit  prcAeotien  which  the  Harper's  Hill 
preacher  adopted  oreated  quite  n  sensation,  drew  crowds  oi 
admirers,  and  shoeked  tite  sober  conolaye  of  the  trustees  by  his 
exceedingly  "  broad  "  expositions  of  SOTiptare»  1a  1846  Mr.  Daw- 
son resigned  the  Baptist  connection i  and  n  large  majonly  of  nis 
hearers,  neing  adhfrentsi  to  the  opinions  he  haa  adMBceo,  deter- 
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mined  to  Moede  and  ten  a  ftew  Miae>  m  "  Tte  Cimroh  of  the 
People."  On  Au/nut  8^  184Sr,  h^mmw,  tlie  neiw  oommanioii  waa 
opened  aa  "The  Gfaniek  of  tin  Amow'^  iritk  &  sennon  by  the 
paator  on  '*Tlie  DeimmSiB  of  the  Age  upon  the  Ohurdi,"  which 
was  widely  eircnlated  and  attracted  great  attention.  A  aeriea  of 
punphlets  entitled  "Things  to  be  T£>agfat  on"  were  aleo  iaaned 
\mm  the  edftorship  of  Mr.  Dawson.  Under  the  inflaenoe  of  thia 
stirring  spirit  Mr.  Langford  was  brought ;  and  he  beeame  a  hearty^ 
loring,  and,  we  believe,  belcred  disciple  of  the  minister  of  tkat  new 
ehurdi  which  songht  to  bring  the  world  to  hold— • 

^  One  hope,  one  iaitb,  one  law : 
Ifti  ruler  God,  its  pnotioe  rightsoasasM^ 
Its  spint  lofs.** 

* 
The  freshening  impolse  of  congenial  thought,  the  new  literary 
cnce  of  style  of  which  he  felt  the  impression,  the  pithy,  proverb- 
like  sentences  to  which  the  preacher  gave  utterance,  tne  virid 
eDthnnasm  of  this  active  mind,  and  the  excited  sympathy  with  the 
great  wants  of  humanity  Mr.  Dawson  displayed,  won  the  heart  of 
laagfiard.  He  followed  him  from  the  People's  Hall  and  the 
Unitarian  chapel  to  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  there  became  a 
member  of  the  brotherhood  who  met  together  in  it  as  a  co-operative 
institute  of  Christian  thought  and  action— as  fellow-workers  to- 
gether  for  good  and  for  Qoa. 

The  eri&ieea  of  his  stir  of  heart  are  to  be  found  in  his  active 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  town  of  his  nativit]r,  which  from  tiiia 
time  became  very  intense ;  in  his  efforts  to  aid  his  fellows  to  look  to 
higher  things;  m  his  lays  of  love  and  labour  written  for  the 
members  of  his  own  class  in  societv,  and  in  the  various  con- 
tributions he  made  to  the  literature  of  progress  and  enlightenment, 
Iang&>rd  saw  that  personal  earnestness  and  troth  were  required, 
vhslever  the  outwao^d  environments  of  men  might  be ;  and  hence 
he  sang  thus  of— 

*<Xbb  WaVTS  01  THS  Aoii 

"What  waati  the  age  P    Hear^eamest  tteot 
To  epeak  the  trath,  the  truth  deUnd  i 
8iteh  on  the  esFth  we  need  agan 

Ai  God  in  aijoieiit  times  did  sead, 
Men  lecklese  or  of  wealth  or  hnff 
Of  ignomhiy,  eeom,  or  •hame. 
The  stake,  the  fagot,  or  the  flame, 
Their  only  object  &td ;  and  truth  their  oalj  aiiB« 

"  What  aiks  the  age  P    HeaYeo-given  powers, 
The  seeds  of  discord  to  remove ; 
To  BMke  this  dawlal  earth  of  ours 
A  seeae  of  everlasliog  love. 
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To  banbh  hatred,  ttrife,  and  lead, 
jiLnd  eirav^ft  eril^bringiiig  brood ; 
T6  gain  the  pvre^  the  trae,  the  good. 
To  join  onr  straggling  raee  in  one  gnat  brotheriiood." 

The  literary  aepirations  which  had  arieen  in  Langford's  heart  had 
now  acquired  such  strength  as  to  induce  him  to  try  hia  powers  in 
the  local  journals,  and  in  those  widely  circulated  vehiclea  of  thought 
in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Progressists  were  sown  among  the  masses ; 
and  quite  a  flood  of  verse  on  social  and  political  topics  was  poured 
out  by  him  into  the  various  channels  or  communication,  anording 
currency  to  insurgent  thought  and  excelsior  endeavour  daring  the 
next  few  years  of  his  career.  Among  others  he  contributed  to  The 
Tnith'seeher,KYery  able  journal  of  progress,  edited  by  Dr.F.  S..Lees ; 
Coopers  Journal  and  Plain  Speakers  The  Poor  Man  $  Guardian ;  The 
Public  Good;  The  Working  Mans  Friend;  Passmore  Edwards' 
Poetic  Companion ;  Howitt*8  Journal,  <&c.  In  the  local  prints,  too, 
his  writing  may  be  traced  by  the  diligent  searcher  jottinf]^  now  and 
again  a  thought  or  a  sentiment  proper  to  the  occasion  of  some 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  town,  or  of  some  occurrence  which  excited 
the  attention  of  the  times.  Besides  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
public  questions  agitating  the  public  mind,  he  read  and  studied 
closely,  taking  delight  in  the  works  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
historians  and  essayists — gaining  from  tneir  writings,  not  only 
happy  lessons  on  many  themes,  but  guidance  and  example  in  com- 
position. 

Feeling  that  the  formation  of  character  is  the  chief  aim  of 
culture,  he  sought  the  highest  of  the  thinkers  to  whose  works  be 
had  access  to  give  him  the  companionship  of  their  thoughts  in  his 
studious  hours ;  and  hence,  although  enthusiastically  alive  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  he  w|is  able  to  take  moderate  and  sensible  views 
of  the  possibilities  of  improvement  likely  to  result  from  the  eager 
importunities  of  the  laoouring  classes  for  an  extension  of  the 
franchise.  We  quote  the  following  passage  from  Howitt's  Journal 
.  in  evidence  of  his  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  situation  in  1848  r— 

**  Onr  friend  John  Alfred  Langford,  the  stndioos  ohairmaker  of  Birming- 
ham, has  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  England  on  the  extension  of 
the  suffirage  which  deserres  every  attention.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  the 
working  class  take  the  pen  instead  of  the  pike  to  arouse  attention  to  their 
condition.  His  opening  remarks  embody  the  general  feeling  at  thif 
moment.  *  It  is  univenally  acknowledged  that  a  great  political  crisis  u 
impending  over  this  countiy.  In  this  idl  partisa  agree.  They  alM  sgree 
that  it  is  necessary  and  imperative  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent this  erisis  leading  to  anarchy,  confusion,  and  bloodshed.  This 
revolution  should  be  pretented  by  reform.  That  judicious  and  timely 
concessions  should  be  made.  That  all  olasses  should  lay  aside  a  portion  of 
their  demands,  in  order  that  they  may  unite  for  the  purpose  of  gaming  s 
common  object ;  of  the  utility,  wisdom,  and  praotioabui^  of  which  sll 
entertain  the  same  idea.    This  union  is  the  great  desideratum.    This 
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■malgamrtion  of  olmoi  and  partiM  is  noir  the  £dit  want  of  the  oonnfeiy. 
How  this  obJBot  b  to  he  effected  ie  the  great  dii&cultj.'  After  stating 
UwM  diffloultiesi  he  oaUi  on  the  middle  dosses  to  he  sincere,  feuik,  frecL 
and  liheral  in  their  adhesion  to  an  active  and  prompt  political  union  j  and 
he  concludes  with  the  soundest  advice  to  the  toor^s^  ckuses,  'You  can- 
not/ he  sajs,  *  conMnentiousIy  join  any  agitation  which  goes  for  less  than 
complete  eofhrachisement.  On  this  you  naye  taken  your  stand.  On  this 
yoa  must  still  continue  firm.  But  do  not,  feUow-workmen,  oppose  the 
motiocs  and  moTements  of  any  class  not  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  yourselves. 
Demand  freedom  to  advocate  your  cause ;  allow  the  same  to  alL  For  re- 
member no  one  is  so  unworthy  of  the  great  and  slorions  treasure  of  liherty 
IS  he  who,  while  he  elums  a  right  for  himself,  lelnses  the  seme  right  to  hie 
feUow-men.' " 

Literthreading  thus  the  interests  of  his  intellect  with  the  mate* 
rial  interests  of  his  fellows,  he  found  surcease  for  private  sorrow  in 
public  efforts,  and  gradually  gathered  into  his  spirit  so  large  a 
namber  of  pressing  eugagements  as  greatly  defeated  the  depression 
of  care  which  had  oeen  laid  upon  his  heart.  BeUeying  with  Lord 
Bacon  that  "  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes/'  he,  as 
veil  knowing  that — 

'*  Some  ^rief  shows  much  of  love^ 
But  much  of  gnef  shows  still  some  want  of  wit,** 

did  not  wilfully  norse  his  sorrow  till  it  should  "  top  extremity," 
but  sought  in  tne  fulfilment  of  duty  the  true  solace  of  the  heart  in 
this  wond  of  duty  and  of  death. 

About  this  time  (1848)  the  Be  v.  Geo.  Gilfillan  was  the  most 
popular  sketcher  of  literary  character  and  the  most  accepted  of 
nntish  critics.  He  was  the  Aristarchus  of  TaU*s  Magazine,  and 
almost  the  umpire  of  fame.  In  the  May  number  of  Tait  a  paper 
from  the  pen  of  this  writer,  known  as  the  Apollodoms  of  Professor 
Aytoun's  "  Firmilian :  a  Tragedy,"  on  George  Dawson,  appeared.  It 
vas  looked  upon  as  a  violent  attack,  and  was  highly  resented  by 
Dawson's  friends.  During  the  currency  of  that  month  Lanj^ford 
entered  the  lists  against  GilfiUan,  as  the  defender  of  Dawson  m  an 
"examination"  of  that  article;  and  so  great  was  the  excitement 
felt  on  the  matter,  that  in  a  fevr  weeks  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  of 
this  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  was  exhausted.  To  the  TVuih-seeker 
for  Jlarcn,  1849,  he  also  furnished  an  able  sketch  of  his  pastor  and 
friend  in  his  threefold  character  of  a  religious  teacher,  a  popular 
lecturer,  and  a  political  reformer,  distinguished  at  once  for  nreedom 
and  friendliness,  skilful  in  analysis,  and  full  of  terse  expression  and 
forcible  thought,  much  hopefulness  and  Christian  good  feeling. 

In  the  summer  of  1848  a  society  limited  to  seven  was  instituted 
in  Birminghsm,  consisting  of  a  number  of  young  men  of  literary 
upirations.  Its  earlier  members  were,  we  believe,  Wm.  Harris, 
Wm.  Potter,  John  Findlay,  Hubert  Latham,  Joseph  Jones,  Greo. 
Spencer,  and  J.  A.  Langford.  Its  meetings  were  held  monthly  at 
the  respective  dwellings  of  the  members.  The  topics  of  stutly,  con- 
sideralton,  and  discussion  on  which  each  was  expected  to  write  were 
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fixed  at  each  meeting,  and  Uie  papen  pvodneed  were  the  eahyeot  of 
0earohiD|^  critionn  and  severe  mqtuattion.    It  was  ei^ed  "The 
Iimeir  CSeb.**  In  18S0  a  Bmall  yolume  of  poems,  entitled  **  Thooghts 
from  the  Inner  Circle  "  was  published,  consisting  of  seleetione  mm 
the  Tezaes  of  the  Septiad.    The  society,  ve  understand,  still  exists. 
Three  prizes  of  £2^  £15,  and  £10  had  been  offered,  in  1847,  by 
the  Christiaa  philanthropiat,  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park, 
GUsMOw,  £9r  tiie  three  best  essays  written  by  workixig  men  "  On 
the  Temporal  Adyantages  of  the  Sabbath,"  to  be  deliyered  to  the 
adyodioatoBi  on  or  before  March  81«  1848.    One  thousand  and 
mtf'iiTe  eseaya  wero  forwarded.    On  taking  thia  fiust  into  aoooant 
a  proposal  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  to  proTide  a  larger  number  of  prizes  than  had 
originally  been  ofbred.    These  it  was  suggested  should  be  of  the 
amount  of  £5  each.    Eighty  premiums  of  that  amount  were  sub- 
soiibed,  and  among  the  successful  competitors  J.  A.  Lsngford's 
name  a^>ears.    T&  prizes  so  awarded  were  <^tributed  to  their 
winners  at  a  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  on  Wednesday, 
27th  Dec,  1848,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
then  Lord  Ashley.    The  hall  was  crowded ;  the  candidates,  as  they 
severally,  in  answer  to  the  call^  of  the  secretary,  came  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  to  receive  their  honorarium,  were  greeted 
with  applause  of  a  conspiouously  hearty  oharaeter ;  and  Langford, 
by  the  force  of  contrast,  got  more  than  an  average  share.    Blu  im- 
mediate predecessor  00  the  platform  had  been  a  splendid  speeimen 
of  Engfimd's    peasantry — ^tall,   broad-shoulderea,   bimwmy,   and 
bronzed;  while  be  was  thin,  pale,  seemtnely  but  aalim  sHp  of  a 
youth,  with  not  even  the  silken  down  of  mamiood  streaking  his  upper 
bp.  ^  The  chairman  spoke  a  few  words  of  consideration  and  hope 
to  him,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly  were  renewed  again  and 
again.    While  in  London,  during  that  eventftil  week,  he  visited 
"the  sights  of  the  metropolis,"  and  looked  at  its  '* lions "  with s 
confused  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  scene  and  the  wendeifol 
variety  of  the  interests  of  his  country's  capital ;  but  did  not  omit  (o 
rummage  the  bookstaJls  for  a  few  treasures  in  literature,  seeking 
some  of  the  writings  of  tiie  great  masters,  but  avoiding  the  oo&- 
tagion  of  those  which  were— 

**  Veneered  with  Banctimonious  theoty.'* 

He  bought  "  Tennyson's  Poems ;"  and,  like  many  others,  fell  imder 
the  influenee  of  sucn  sweet  music ;  so  that  his  sinking,  for  a  time,  was 
suffused  with  more  than  its  due  quantity  of  AifV-edism.  But  this 
was  natural,  for  in  him  once  again — 

**  Love  took  np  the  gfasi  of  time  and  toroad  it  in  his  golden  handa." 

[Toh€  eonimmed,) 
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A    LOYEB'S    OOMFLAIKT. 

n. 

UpOtt  ItOP  uOftCt  ft  ]^UIv«OQi  lUTO^  Ox  llUPftWy 

Which  fortified  her  yisage  from  the  sun, 
Whsreon  the  titoaght  might  think  sonetitte  it  saw 

The  carcass  of  a  DeaiHry  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  yoai^  begmi, 
Nor  youth  aU  quit ;  but,  spite  of  heaTen's  fell  rage, 
Some  beauty  peeped  through  lattice  of  seared  age, 

IL  Sd0  ynn  a  bat  of  wotob  wheat-stoa^,  wiiini  pf0t#et6d  liflfvHiCiam  froin 
being  voztfaed  by  the  hflst  $  on  these  festoivs  the  iBind  flight  suppoM  ift 
pewflived  the  fineatneiitt  of  a  hAndftomeaess  enftiFely  worn  out.  Age  had 
oot  taken  away  ereiythmg  thai  ripening  jt$n  had  oonimenoed,  bov  had 
ntttnritj  sitogetber  departed;  for,  notirithstandisg  the  daitniotivv  wnlh  of 
the  ikj,  some  lorelindBB  was  still  obserrable  throogh  the  wriiddsd  front  of 
one  apparently  withered  by  years. 


■  >■     M 


Ver.  n.,  fine  1.  iWM,  althoash  usofAy  given  m  the  dietionaries  as  the 
same  as  plaUed^  is  soaroelj  S0|  as  the  latter  implies  that  the  folds  of  the  stuff 
which  lus  been  intrioated  baye  been  flattened,  and  not  left  in  ridffes.  This 
form  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xxni.  8^  Mark  xr.  17 ; 
John  six.  Z)».  thus,— "P2a<M  a  orown  of  thorns  $"  while  the  other  form  is 
ezDployed  in  1  Fet.  iii  8,  thas»— '*  Adorning  ot  plaiting  the  hair,**  whioh,  by 
tmuag  to  the  partial  p^sage  (1  ISm,  il  9),  we  fiad  means  "  braided  hiUr. ' 

jSm  aoqi^naUy  signified,  of  oourse,  that  cone  of  basket-work  made  for  the 
?BQ0plion  of  bees,  but  is  here  sii^eetiTely  used  to  indioate  one  of  those 
h»U  made  of  straw,  or  grass  braid,  peaked  towards  the  back,  dose  at  the 
sides,  and  prq^^sotuig  over  the  forehead,  whioh  were  worn  among  the  better 
cisis,  though  not  among  the  best  (who  wore  felt  ones),  during  thtf  days  of 
good  Queen  Bess. 

SiroKf,  Wheat-straw ;  the  stalk  or  stem  of  cut  wheat,  which  is,  or 
rather  was,  the  material  chiefly  ased  £»r  making  headrgsar. 

2.  ForUJUd^  pnoteefesd  horn  isdufy.  F»say#,  firom  Itelisn  vUagio,  fea- 
tures, eomiteiianoe. 

3.  Thcmgkit^  a  persomfigation  of  sMadi  as  the  esmesytfyepa^wr* 
4  CToroMS,  from  French  cargua$$B^  the  outer  framework,  shell. 
5.  Seyihedf  mo#sd,  ewt  down,  daeivoysd,  dslaoed,  spoBed. 

a  Qiiil,  yi,  forsaken  it,  dspvled  fiwn  i*. 

7.  IsoUiee^  the  cheqaer-work  of  wrinkles ;  a  word  not  only  connected 


in. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  ebasacters. 

Laundering  the  silken  fieares  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  haSi  pelleted  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 

III.  XVeqnentlyahe  lifted  to  her  ejea  a  handkenshiaf^  which  was  embroidered 
with  fimoiral  figiuns,  wettmg  the  fonns  to  skilfully  stitched  with  sflk,  in  the 
ealt  tears  with  which  a  long-borne  grief  had  beaded  her  cheeks,  while  giving 


with  window  or  outlook,  but  also  with  heraldry.  Perhaps,  however 
lattice  may  here  mean  a  lattice  or  lattice  cap,  firom  Italian  laiiKei^  witii 
three  horns  or  comers,  like  the  forked  caps  of  Popish  prieatSi  of  which, 
in  an  ordinance  concerning  the  reformation  of  the  head-dreesee  of  gentfe- 
women,  it  is  decreed  '*  that  none  shall  wear  an  ermine  or  lattice  honnet 
unless  she  be  a  gentlewoman  bom,  having  arms,'*  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Harleian  M8S.,  Jfo.  1770.  If  this  were  we  case,  not  only  would  it  show 
that  the  head-gear  was  so  old-fashioned  as  to  suggest  **  seorsd  age "  to 
an  onlooker,  but  also  to  indicate  that  the  lady  was  well-boro,  like  Anne 
Hathawaj^y  who  had  right  to  armorial  bearings. 

Scared^  withered,  di7«  and  hence  veined  and  cross-barred  like  an  autumn 
leaf,  as  in  Macbeth,  *'  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf." 

in.,  1.  AoM,  1^  up,  raise,  apply. 

Ufaipkim^  handkerchief,  from  French  aoppe,  cloth,  and  the  diminuUTe 
Ml ;  a  small  piece  of  silk,  linen,  &c.  In  '*  As  you  Like  it,"  iv.,  3,  Olirer 
brings  to  Bosalind  a  '*  bloody  napkin,"  and  then  proceeds  to  tell— 

'*  How,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerdiief  was  stained." 

J7y«0,  the  old  English  plural  (as  ox— oxen)  for  which  we  now  use  egu, 

2.  Conceiiedy  fanciful,  imaginary;  probably  embroidered  dkaraetert^ 
marks,  figures,  but  more  likely  an  emblem,  and  a  poey  or  motto  in  simple 
rhyme,  expressing  a  commonplace  sentiment,  such  as  **  Our  contract  was 
Heaven's  act,"  *«Hy  hesit  and  I  until  I  die,"  <«Not  two,  but  one»  till  la& 
be  gone." 

8.  XcwN^erfM,  steeping,  moistening,  as  a  laundress  would  do  srtielei 
ibout  to  be  washed. 

Bnme^  salt  water ;  as  in  <*  Borneo  and  Juliet "  ii.,  8,— 

'*  Jesu  Maria !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washed  thy  shallow  cheeks  for  BosaUne." 

4.  AeosofMd,  long-eodured,  lasting,  matured  s  as,— 

"  He  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
IXrectly  aeatams  him  on  enemy." 

PelUted^  formed,  rounded,  from  Latin  pt7a,  a  ball ;  French,  peMe, 


OTTB  CMAMIiSS  OOVStX.  Ml 

Ab  often  shriekioff  nndittinffiiithed  woe, 
In  elamonn  of  afl  tice,  bol£  high  and  low. 

I 

Sometimefl  her  leveUed  eyes  their  carriage  ridoy 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 

Sometime  diverted,  weir  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbM  earth :  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on  ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 

To  erery  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fixed. 

The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commixed. 

ihrill  Qtterance  in  outcries  of  Taiying  tones,  though  learing  the  special 
eaniee  of  her  sadness  unmarked. 

IT.  Occasionally  her  eyes,  which  had  been  looking  straight  forward,  would 
be  unturned  intense^  to  the  skj;  at  other  times  downcast,  her  strained  sight 
woold  remain  turned  towards  the  globed  earth,  and  thereafter  they  would 
itreteh  their  gaze  in  a  straight  line ;  in  a  short  space  again  the  wandering 
sight  would  pass  along  in  all  directions,  baring  no  objecS,  but  showing  that 
the  spirit  and  the  Tision  were  both  alike  unfiud. 


0.  Undittii^uUUd^  perhaps  immodtrate,  as  not  marking  the  gradations 
of  Isss  or  more  in  her  grief. 

7.  iSKstf.  Here  there  seems  to  be  one  of  Shakspere*s  puns,  where  the  sound 
tu§    degree  of  intensity — is  probably  intended  to  suggest  «^A«,  sobs. 

lY.,  1.  Levelled t  fixed,  set,  aimed  at  an  object,  upturned. 

Canimge  means  the  frame  upon  which  cannon  is  mounted  and  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  and  are  so  supported  as  to  be  able  to  be  lerdled 
■a  need  requites. 

This  meaning  of  the  term  carriages  is  brought  out  in  the  following 
passage  of  Hamlet,  t.,  11 : — 

"  &r.  Tht  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six  Barbuy  horses ;  against 
the  which  he  has  imponed,  as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards, 
with  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so :  three  of  the  carriages,  in 
fiutb,  are  Terr  dear  to  fancy,  Tery  responsire  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate 
carriages,  and  of  Terr  liberal  conceit. 

"  J2am.  What  call  you  the  carriagea  f 

"  Bor,  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  masgeni  ere  yon  had  done. 

"  Otr,  The  earriageey  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

"Sam,  Tkephraee w&uldhemore germem  io the  matierifweeouldearry 
cantum  bf  omr  eidee.  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But  on :  six 
Barbary  noises  against  six  IVench  swords,  their  assigns,  and  thrse  liberal- 
eonceited  carriages ;  that's  tlie  French  bet  against  the  Banish.*' 

Mid€$f  strsms,  exercises. 

2.  Battery^  the  issue  of  cannon-shot  firom  a  line  so  set  as  to  destroy. 
Spkeree,  stars  in  the  firmament. 

3.  Diverted^  down-turned ;  turned  in  a  contrary  dnedion  to  that  in 
wbich  they  were  formerly  gasing. 

4.  Ofhed^  round,  finely  used  in  contrast  to  the  complete  oiroQlsrity  in 
erery  direction  of  the  heaTcnly  bodies. 

K.  Lefidt  pass  hither  and  thither,  wander,  more  about. 
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Colloquia  Ftrivateiica,    By  the  late  JoHK  DtmoAH,  LLJD« 

Eainbnrgli :  Samonston  and  Douglas. 

Tbi8  is  a  boek  ^  philoaophieal  and  theological  ana  aomewliat 
more  reaembluw  SeUe&'a  <' Table-Talk "  tibyan  Spenee'f  "Anec- 
dotes." The  ooUo^iflt  in  chief  was  Dr.  John  Danoan,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  rTew  College,  Edinbargh ;  and  the  Boswell  of 
the  Eabbi  waa  WiUiam  ILnight,  a  Free  Church  minister  in  Dundee, 
who,  having  the  philosophical  culture  to  appreciate,  and  the  aym- 

Eof  ii^Ueet  to  lead  out  the  deep  thoughts  of  a  singularly 
spesslatire  mind,  strolled  with  bim  along  the  ssa-ooast  of 
aside  Tillage  of  Wemyss,  aad  took  shortluiid  notes  of  those 
deep-sea  soundings  in  faith  and  pluloBophfwbiok  the  craeer,  eoemi- 
tric,  and  singular  Hebraist  had  made.  We  select  a  tew  of  these 
which  strike  us  as  most  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  and  we 
wonld  most  wanndy  advocate  its  addition  to  the  Hbrnraet  of  young 
men's  associations,  as  being  a  treasury  of  t^UKht.  It  is  a  book 
wbaoh  often  gi^es  gUnta,  as  the  professor  might  hanrs  said,  into 
"  the  white  radiance  of  eternity.^' 

^  Pboohhs  AB9  CosBBBTATisx.— There  is  a  progresaiTe  element  in  oil 
thsi(y^  and  thsBtfbffe  in  leligioo  s  though  I  am  much  more  of  a  CoBscrra- 
tiye  in  theology  than  in  ^niloBophy,  or  in  politics,  or  in  anything  else. 
These  we  hare  a  '  fiNrndanon  laid.'  But  we  hsTe  no  politieal  BiQe^  no 
philosophical  Soriptures,  no  scientific  in£EdIible  writings.  And  yet  we  woe 
now  in  an  eider  age  of  the  world  than  the  apostofic.  It  is  a  mistaice 
to  look  to  the  dtheos  as  our  seniors.  Thej  aie  our  juniors.  The  Charch 
has  advanoed  wonderfoUy  sinee  ita  foundation  was  laid.  Pdycarp  wookl 
ham  stood  a  bed  chaooe  in  an  examination  by  John  Owen.  1  think  I 
could  have  posed  him  myself.  Finest  de?out  men  these  old  Christians 
were.  But  what  did  they  do  ?  They  oame  together  and  prayed,  and  read 
a  peat  deal  of  Seripitwe,  aed  saog,  and  talked,  and  went  away  again,  aad 
feU  to  tent-making ;  then  came  back,  and  read,  and  prayed,  and  sai^  and 
BO  foitk.  Aad  yet  the  ooBservatvra  element  is  always  good.  Sadi  age 
needs  eoass  men  to  go  ba^  into  antiquity,  and  jealously  to  guard  ita  trea- 
swee,  thai  Ihay  be  net  lost  \  and  this  is  always  good  if  wears  not  bigotedly 
conserratiye,  f*e.,  blind  to  progvesiinre  light.  It  is  true  that  to  many  the 
light  shines  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compfehendi  it  not.  Bat 
there  ib  sdestraetive  sehool  of  ppogrsss  that  I  cannot  endure^  It  would 
simply  destroy  the  past  to  make  way  for  itself.  Conaerratism  akme^  and 
by  Mif,  ja  obstraetiTe  i  aeelwrism  alone,  and  by  itself  is  destniotif  e^ 

**Fboobxs8  IK  Thboloot.— A  good  way  eC  determining  the  progressive 
IsriiimaitB  nfthiin1ii|j  nught  be  hj  seleotiag  typiosl  teato  to  deseribe  the 
points  made  emphatic  by  the  principsl  tssehers  of  the  Cbnreh*  ISinv  to 
take  only  six,  I  weulii  oeaaect  the  name  of  JJkamtmui  with  the  words. 
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*  Go  je  IbIo  ill  lh»  woiM,  t«Mhiiig  tnd  bmlufai^  in  U»  nMB»  tf  the 
I^tber,  nd  of  tito  Son,  «tul  of  the  Holj  CHMst  i '  AMgiutUm^  m^  the 
mBdi,  *Bfmet  are  ye  Barred,  throagh  fiuth,  and  that  not  •!  yooMekea,  it 
IB  the  gift  ofGod  ;*  'Bot  hy  wofH  of  righteownoBa  wM^  we  ha?a  doM^ 
hot  acoorcUag  to  His  mercj  Ha  Bared  us,  by  the  waafaing  of  veganeaatkm 
and  leneiriog  of  the  Holy  Gboet,  whkih  He  ahed  on  ua  abondantly,'  Ae. ; 
Ameim^  with  the  words,  *  Olffurt  suflWed  for  our  bIm,  the  joBt  for  the 
nnjiiat,  that  Be  might  bi4ig  «» to  God ; '  JBmn^^,  *I  aai  the  Good  Bhep* 


Jesoa  Christ,  that  we  inight  he  jiutiied  by  the  laith  of  Ohrnt,  and  Bot  by 
the  works  of  the  law ;  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  a^dl  no  flesh  hajuati* 
&d ; '  and  Calvm,  *  Blessed  be  God,  the  EaKhsr  of  our  Lord  Jasns  Cfhrisfe, 
who  hath  diosen  ns  in  Him  before  the  fovndation  of  the  world,  that 
we  should  be  holy  and  without  Uame  before  Him  in  lore.* 

**  ISDiTXDtrAXiTT.—IiKHTidaality  is  the  bads  of  all  noble  cbaiaotsr.  I 
fike  to  see  a  good  block  of  it  m  all  mea.  Bat  there  is  an  ahrra-iadiTidiial- 
ism  which  may  be  a  Teiy  bad  thing.  A  man  who  does  not  foel  tiM  tie  of  a 
common  conneotton  with  his  race,  who  is  not  Hko  the  Tolgar  herd  of  ns, 
may  Ihsd  a  greater  difBeuHy  in  admitting  our  oommon  depimiity.  And  a 
man  who  doea  not  foel  this  keenly,  hut  who  feels,  as  It  were,  cut  off  horn. 
his  kind  hy  force  af  his  indiTidaidity,  may  find  a  stumblingblodc  in  the 
doctrine  ofa  oommon  atonement,  the  yery  sasia  for  ell  of  ns.  But  we  an 
not  only  all  hidehted  to  one  another,  hot  the  same  provisaon  is  made  for  the 
genaral  mass  of  the  race,  and  for  the  most  marked  individual  in  it.  And 
aaity  is  as  ^psat  and  aa  wondarM  as  variety  and  individuality  are.  There  is 
a  kae.  It  la  diverse  from  ever^  other  tree,  yet  it  is  a  unity,  and  it  oame 
fiom  a  aredlinfe  which  connects  it  with  the  genus  tree  and  with  its  own 
spacice  s  and  so  the  umbilicus  is  a  wonderful  thing.  The  race  is  one  till  it 
is  severed.    God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"I'aith  aitd  PHnx)fiOFHT.---We  must  mark  the  difference  between 
minds  wishing  to  '  add  to  their  faith  knowledge,'  and  mhids  wishing  to 
drag  all  faith  to  the  bar  of  knowledge — ^the  dilbrenee  between  wishing  to 
found  foith  on  philoBophy,  and  to  deepen  faith  by  philosop)^.  We  mmU 
aoa^ie  our  foith  as  far  as  we  can.  No  rational  man  will  resist  that.  And 
we  must  syatemariHe  aU  our  knowledge*  We  mast  keep  our  faith  orderly^ 
hy  rational  methods,  while  we  'give  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.* 
Philosophy  was  bom  a  pagan,  but  she  may  become  Christian,  and  should 
he  wfcw^nnH  *  Mary.'  flhe  vm^j  be  proud  to  sit  at  Jesus'  foet.  Hellas 
<tiasing  to  ^odaa'a  Messiah  is  a  rarely  Ofiautiful  sight.  But  Judea  is  also 
the  better  of  going  to  Greece.  Per  what  is  our  Kew  Testament  system  but 
Hebrew  thought  in  a  Greek  clothing  ?  The  Hebrew  affords  the  concrete 
matter,  hat  it  puts  on  the  raiment  of  the  Greek  form. 

"  SXTSSXXB  ]££XT. — One  man  states  a  truth  which  may  be  one-sided.  I 
stste  this  counter-truth,  anxious  to  escape  £rom  the  one-sidedness  of  error. 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  middle  station  between  opposites.  It  is  noore 
than  hjtuU  milieu.  It  is  the  keystone  of  an  arch  whieh  props  the  two 
tides ;  and  sure  enough  it  is  no  contradiction  if  your  jusie  nUtteu  contra- 
dicts the  two  extremes.  The  keystone  of  an  areh  is  not  antagonistic  to 
the  two*  sides  it  supports.  Being  itself  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it  up- 
holds both.' 
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*'  EmowjjBBOS  ot  (3oD. — Oar  knowledge  of  CK>d  ib  apprebennye,  never 
oompreheiiuv»t  but  it  is  real  and  presentfutiTe^  not  ideal  and  representatiTe. 
Yet  it  ii  through  the  Son  that  we  directly  and  immediately  peroeiTe  the 
Pather.  If  we  have  seen  the  Son,  we  hare  eeen  the  Father  aleo.  Bat  we 
cannot  truly  eee  the  Son  without  also  seeing  the  Father  in  Him.  We  dare 
not  separate  the  personalty  of  the  Divine  Essence.  The  Father's  nature  i% 
in  a  real  sense,  adumbrated  to  man  in  the  Son.  And  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  direct  vision  of  the  Father  in  the  future,  except  as  through  the  Soo,  and 
vrith  the  Son.  I  cannot  concur  with  the  notion  of  the  schoolmen,  'ultima 
beatitude  non  iK>teet  esse  nisi  in  visione  divinie  esaentiee'  ('the  highest 
blessedness  is  impossible  unless  in  the  peroejption  of  the  Divine  Essence '). 
To  see  *  in  speculo  essentiie '  (*  in  the  glass  of  essence ')  is  impossible  to  (he 
creature.  To  comprehend  the  relations  existing  between  the  created  and 
the  Oreator,  we  must  first  make  a  leap  out  of  our  creatnrehood.  But  as  to 
the  Son,  as  'the  express  image'  of  the  Father,  I  have  at  times  a  glorious 
high  gleaming  of  the  truth  that '  in  Him  all  the  Father  shone  substantiallj 
expreaeed.'  There  is  nothing  possible  to  the  one  nature  not  possible  to  the 
other,  except  the  necessity  of  abidinff  on  the  throne.  But  tma  is  so  high  a 
theologeme  that  it  vanishee  soon.  It  is  granted  to  the  intuition  of  faith, 
but  cannot  be  propositionally  worded.  And  so  it  is  with  all  high  intm- 
tions.  They  gleam  on  us,  but  they  are  the  distilled  essence  of  distiHations, 
and  if  you  try  to  eeise  them  and  detain  them  for  examination,  straight  they 
Tanish  in  doud.  They  will  not  allow  you  to  dissect  them,,  because  you  cannot 
get  them  near  the  dissecting  table.  They  often  arise  on  me  in  me  medita- 
tion of  a  text ;  and  that  which  most  of  all  suggeats  them  is  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  Christ." 

This  book  of  thought-seeds  has  already  deservedly  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  We  are  glad  to  learn  tnat  an  extended  memoir  of 
the  scholar,  philosopher,  and  Christian,  whose  mind  was  sosufinsed 
with  the  light  of  heavenly  thought,  is  shortly  to  be  issued.  We 
shall  in  all  probability  take  up  that  book  when  published  in  another 
department  of  this  serial,  andfdeal  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
crease the  loving  reverence  of  the  reader  for  this  wise  diviner  of 
the  mysteries. 

The  Sunday  School  World.    By  Eev.  J.  G.  Gbat. 

London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  '*  an  Encyclopaedia  of  facts  and  principles,  illustrated  by 
anecdotes,  incidents,  and  quotations  from  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  Sunday  school  matters,"  arranged  under  the 
headings  the  Institution,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Secretary, 
the  Teacher,  the  Scholar,  the  Infant  Class,  the  Children's 
Service,  the  Libranf  and  the  Librarian,  Auxiliary  Agencies  and 
Encouragements.  It  is  a  work  at  once  complete  and  replete.  Ad 
excellent  compend  of  good  thoughts  on  Christian  educatinal 
endeavour.  It  should  be  in  every  Sunday  school  teacher's  library. 
Its  author  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  Christ's  vineyard. 
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OUaHT  MILITA&T  DBILL  TO  BB  INCOBPOBATED  WITH 

BLEMBKTABY  EDUCATION  P 


Apvuucatits. 

It  has  been  asflerted  * — and  in- 
deed Continental  experience  proves 
that  it  is  tme — that  the  importation 
of  a  thorough  system  of  military 
drill  into  our  primaTj  schools  would 
be  equal  to  the  saTing  of  six  months 
of  dradge  work  to  the  army  reomtt 
80  trained.  While  this  is  an  import- 
tot  recommendation,  and  one  ^hich 
partially  swaja  ns  to  the  decision 
now  recorded,  it  suggests  another, 
to  which,  in  our  mind,  it  gives  place 
for  importance  and  cogency — one 
aiBrming  the  advantage  of  the  prin- 
ciple advocated  in  a  period  of  ex- 
treme national  panic,  should  that 
erer  arrive  to  our  country.  And, 
be  it  remarked,  it  is  consistent  with 
an  opposition  to  the  Prussianiaing 
of  our  army  system  that  we  main- 
tain this  opinion.  For,  remember- 
ing the  servioeableneso  of  an  early- 
formed  familiarity  with  drill  to  the 
army  recruit,  it  is  eaay  to  conceive 
how  greatly  it  would  facilitate  the 
speedy  organization  and  preparation 
of  a  defensive  civilian  u>roe  in  the 
horn  oi  need.  The  necessity  of  the 
Prussian  system  in  our  country  is 
therefore  greatly  reduced,  if  it  may 
indeed  be  supposed  to  exist.  And 
betides,  the  value  of  the  drill,  as  an 
athletic  exercise  toyouth,constitutes 
another  consideration  in  favour  of 
its  incorporation  vrith  elementary 
education. — J.  F.  B. 


*  Ctmi0mpor€My  M^vUw  for  Feb- 
ruary—*' PopiilariMrs««P^fessional 
Armies.'* 


If  we  pay  a  visit  to  our  training 
ships,  public,  British,  national,  and 
union  schools,  where  militazy  or 
naval  drill  is  taught,  we  find  that  the 
boys  are  strong,  active,  and  healthy. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  girls 
who  have  had  calisthenio  exercises 
in  the  open  air.  Two  great  insurers 
of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
are  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Without 
sufficient  exercise  the  muscles  are 
not  fully  developed,  the  blood  has 
not  a  healthv  circulation,  and  the 
person  is  liable  to  become  round- 
shouldered,  weak,  languid,  and  mo- 
rose I  ergo^  fttj  susceptible  to  dis- 
ease. Exercise  is  good^  but  to  be 
trained  methodically  is  better.  Mili- 
tary drill  by  an  efficient  master  or 
sergeant  is  far  superior  to  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  gymnasiums 
in  our  parks  and  schools.  If  we 
would  reap  the  advantages  of  a  mili- 
tary drill,  early  training  is  essential ; 
exercise  is  rather  to  develop  strength 
and  prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it  i 
in  fact,  in  some  cases  disease  would 
be  made  worse  by  exercise,  more 
especially  when  the  bones  are  set, 
and  the  system  weakened  through 
the  neglect  of  systematic  physical 
training  in  youth.  Thus  the  child- 
ren, in  having  a  disciplinary  and 
phvsical  education,  will  be  stronger 
in  body,  firmer  in  mind,  and  better 
prepared  for  the  uncertainties  or 
hardships  of  lifc^GsosoiTTB  D.  E. 

The  war  spirit  is  already  over- 
rampant.  It  requires  discourage- 
ment rather   than  encouragement. 
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The  justice  And  righteouBneis  of  war 
oaght  not  to  be  taught  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  to  children*  It  is  alto- 
gether a  fiJse  principle  to  act  upon, 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  a  nation  a 
delight  in,  a  taste  for,  and  an  anxiety 
to  indulge  in  war.  If  we  want  to 
demoraliie  our  population  from 
their  eariieityean,  to  deohrisUanise 
the  Tcry  innermost  core  of  the  hearts 
of  men,  we  may  incorporate  military 
drill  .with  dementiuy  education. 
But  if  we  wish  for  times  of  peace,  if 
it  is  onr  duty  to  tram  and  culture 
our  children  to  do  mto  otiien  as 
they  would  hare  others  do  unto 
them,  we  cannot,  we  dm  not 
flMnHiarice  their  young  minds  with 
thoughts  of  destruction  and  quarrel- 
someness,  of  battle  andbesiegement. 
Is  it  not  enough  that  men  are  ofai* 
morons  for  blood  and  war?  must  we 
eroke  in  the  hearts  of  children  the 
terrible  desire  for  war?  It  is  a 
treneudous  responstlnlity  to  adopt 
to  recommend  suoh  a  scheme*  it 
is  to  poison  the  waters  of  social  and 
etril  tife  at  their  rery  fountain,  and 
to  drug  the  young  soul  with  tiie 
opiates  of  custom  against  the  feeling 
of  the  errors,  the  terrors,  and  the 
hotrors  of  warfare.  Oh,  let  us 
pause  before  we  destroy  the  hope  of 
nations  in  the  bud ;  let  us  remember 
that  the  Prince  of  Peace  said  of 
little  cMldien,  **Sttffar  them  to  come 
unto  He,'*  and  do  not  let  uslead  them 
OTer  to  the  enemy. — Ohabxtab. 
Ko!  Bol  we  must  hare  no  fa- 


miliaiiiing  of  our  children  with  the 
weapons  and  exeroses  of  war.    We 
must  haye  them  at  least  held  sscred 
from  the  polluted  politics  of  armed 
hosts.    Is  it  really  to  be  proposed, 
in  our  country,  which  profeseei  to 
be   Ohristian,    to   retrograde  into 
psffan  idolatry  of  battle ;  that  we, 
witti  peace  on  our  lipe,  should  non* 
rish  war  in  our  hearts.    We  csnnot 
surely  be  so  blindly  inconsistent  s« 
to  put  in  the  one  hand  of  our  child- 
ren the  weapons^  and  subject  them 
to  the  drill  of  war,  and  in  the  other 
that  Book  whioh  proclaims  **  Gloiy 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  pesce, 
and  good  wiU  to  man."   To  institute 
military  drill  in  our  oopsmon  sehools 
would  culture  in  the  minds  of  the 
young   all    those  delights  in  war 
which  it  has  been  the   object  of 
modem  civiliaation  to  eradicate^  sad 
would  gpive  war  a  ncrw  lease  of  power 
in  the  world.   You  esnnot  regularly 
and  persasptoriiy  train  ofailmn  to 
the  manceuYres  and  employments  of 
war,  and  yel  inonloate  the  lore  of 
peace.     It  is  impoesibU  to  create 
and   destroy    assooiaftions   in  the 
minds  of  ohildre&  at  the  same  tinft 
It  scene  to  me  a  reversion  to  barba- 
rism to  think  of  aeeustomiag  the 
minds  of  children,  and  of  trainiDg 
them  iuto  habits  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  love  war  upon 
others,  while  it   would   inooulste 
their  young  spirits  with  the  ijna- 
nous  serriUty  of  militaiy  subserri* 
ence.-~-«.  JC.  Q. 


3^e  ^nqmxn. 


QvBSTiovB  vMQiaaixa  Airawnts. 

988.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
obliffe  mo  with  a  short  biography 
of  Greorge  Dawson,  the  lecturer,  and 
with  some  idea  of  the  class  of  lec- 
tures he  deliren  ?  Is  he  the  author 
of  any  works  ?'--J.  TaoxFflov. 


d30.  You  will  gieatlj  oblige  me 
with  information  on  the  foUswing 
point  through  the  medium  of  your 
magasine.  In  the  early  history  of 
this  country  a  grant  of  land  appesrf 
to  hare  been  giren  to  the  nobles,  on 
condition  that  they  should  support 


VHP  ^KqVUlBB. 
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Ibe  Uog  in  €U$  of  ww  with  a  oer< 
taia  attmlwr  of  men*  I  rappoM 
tfaeknditstiU  in^OMflssio*  of  the 
Bobflltji  but  I  ctnnoi  MoenUin 
wkediir  thflj  prorido  the  mon  or  not. 
If  thk  ■tmuation  has  been  lepealecl 
I  ikoild  like  to  laaw  the  date,  eod 
vfait  hie  litcn  iniBoied  ineleed.— 

MO.  If  ydu,  or  anj  of  jo«v 
tdtttedoOTMepoadenfti,  eondetoend- 
iogly  would  aoewar  the  oft-vepeated 
<|MiliQB»  dottbtlesi^  of  the  beet 
stndard  and  modem  works  for  a 
9Mil  ooovaoi^  reading  and  etodj, 
it  win  oonfinr  a  lasting  obligation 


941.  Oan  jou,  or  any  of  yonr 
niders,  give  me  a  little  information 
ftboat,  or  the  name  and  nioe  of  any 
work  or  works  (within  the  means  of 
•  working  man),  in  which  I  ooold 
pnocnrs  the  same,  oonoemiag  the 
Cunilyof  the'^Borgias"?— A.  B. 

Aflvwufl  vo  QuBfifiom. 

926.  PanTs  qootations  are  to  be 
Jsand— (1)  JlcU  Xfil  28:  ''For  we 
iliouedis  osffiipriag,'*  from  Azattw, 
iCiHeisn  pott^  who  floorished  B.O. 
277,  He  hwed  mndi  at  the  conrt  of 
Aitfigomis  Qcoatus,  king  of  Mace- 
dooia.  His  principal  work  was 
"  Pkeaomena,"  from  the  fifth  Terse 
of  which  Paul  quotes.  The  same 
ttpwssiou  oooors  in-  Gleaathiis's 
"Ujmn  to  Jupiter/'  but  as  Paul 
was  s  Cilioiany  he  probal^  knew  the 
foroer  work  well  (2)  1  CV>r.  xy.  83 : 
"EtiI  commwnioations  **  Qitenilj 
mnpsninwahip)  ''corrupt  good 
Tnwnsm,"  from  Menander,  a  comic 
post  of  JLlhens,  who  is  supposed  to 
bsfs  drowned  himself,  B.O.  293, 
^>d  52.  Ete  wrote  more  than  100 
<^i»edie8»  of  which  only  fragments 
^"■UD«  Xerence  !s  supp<wed  to 
We  borrowed  from  him.  (3) 
TUiui.l2<  "The  Cretans  are  slwsjs 
^  «fil  beasts,  slowbellies,'*  from 
£puasnidesy  one  of  the  seren  wise 
^ea  of  Gresoe,  contemporary  with 


Solon,  bom  at  Pb»stusy  in  Grete^ 
B.O.  659,  IS  ssid  to  have  IiTed  157 

S»rs.     His    wziiings  are  lost, — 
.  A.E.  ^^ 

987.  There  is  no  doubt  whatcTer 
that  mutual  impcoTemant  societies 
might  be  traced  much  fiurther  back 
than  theyMr  1848,  thoiigh  tbsy  did 
■ot  at  &ni  receive  that  sppellation. 
The  KeohaDios'  Institutes  lacked 
definitcness  in  their  plaug  and  did 
not  admit  of  disoxusions  being 
earned  on  with  sufficient  freedom 
snd  cordiality.  Hence  what  were 
called  ''young  men's  societies'*  were 
set  on  foot|  said  fitmi  the  parsgnmh 
following^  which  I  quote  from  ue 
Fami/^  Ma^atane  of  1885,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  then  no 
novelty.  The  editor  writes :~"  A 
correspondent  has  direot^  our  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  a  num* 
ber  of  associations  called  jfom^  men's 
seeMes ,  which  have  been  for  some 
time  past  silently  and  unostenta- 
tioui^y  risfaig  into  vifforona  exist- 
ence in  differsnt  parts  of  the  country. 
The  objects  of  the  "young  mens 
societies*'  are  similar  to  tnose  of 
mechanics'  institutes,  with  thu  im- 
portant difference,  that  they  are 
established  on  the  broad  basis  of 
Christianity,  ^  making  knowledge  " 
(to  adopt  the  language  of  the  report 
of  one)  "as  far  as  possible  tend  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  religion,  and 
keeping  constantly  in  view  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  rsligion  and  morality 
are  the  chief  ends  of  knowledge,  as 
they  certainly  should  be  our  guide 
in  the  pursuit  of  it."  Full  informa- 
tioD,  however,  regarding  the  early 
organisation  of  those  mutual  im- 
provement societies  which  were  de- 
signed for  young  men,  and  were 
based  on  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciplee,  will  be  found,  I  am  informed, 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Kasmith,  who  is 
commonly  reputed  to  be  their 
founder.  Oldest  of  all  amongst 
discussion  societies  wore  those  de- 
bating clubs  connected  with  certain 
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of  oar  ooD^gM.  In  tiieie,  oertainlj, 
if  **  mutnal  improrement "  was  IsBi 
■peoifloallj  the  oljeot  aimed  at  by 
tnoflo  who  Bapported  them,  the 
means  uied,  rightly  applied,  might 
tend,  and  did  so,  in  many  instances, 
to  that  result.  One  obyioas&alt 
unayoidsbly  attaching  to  theie  col- 
legiate institations — ^which  hare  still 
strong  vitality,  at  least  some  hare — 
was  that  the  discussions  were  apt  to 
be  narrowed  down  too  much  to  cer* 
tain  issues,  through  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  rariety  in  the  training  and 
modes  of  thought  extant  amongst 
the  members. — C.  S.  B.  J. 
988.  Ghoige  Dawson,  son  of  a 


Baptist  schoolmaster,  was  bom  in 
London,  1821.  He  was  edooatsd 
under  his  father,  and  afterwards 
studied  in  the  UniTersity  of  Glas- 
gow, where  he  graduated  M.A.  Id 
1844  he  was  chosen  assistant  minister 
at  Mount  Zion  Ohapel,  Birmingham, 
but  differences  arose,  and  be  estab- 
lished the  Churoh  of  the  Sanoor, 
1847.  As  a  lecturer  he  combines  s 
good  deal  of  the  talent  of  W.  J.  tox 
with  the  style  of  Sydney  Smith.  He 
has  a  quaint  dash  of  Puritsnism  in 
him  too.  He  prelects  on  motal, 
literary,  and  eociiu  topics  with  grest 
acceptance. — ^B.  0. 
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pfjerarg  ^rrljes* 


Geob0B  Exiot  is  engagedonanew 
noTel  for  Messrs.  Blackwood  k  Son. 

The  North  British  Memew  is  dis- 
continued. 

Mrs.  Korton  is  employed  on 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets  Laureate  of 
England." 

Payid  Laing,  the  Scottish  anti- 
quarian, has  published  a  biography 
of  Milton's  tutor,  Dr.  Thomas 
Toune. 

"llie  Kewspaper  Press:  its 
Origin,  Progress, and  Present  State,** 
is  in  preparation  by  James  Grant, 
formerly  edUw  of  the  Maminff 
Advertuer. 

BeT.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  is 
editor  of  the  BrMsh  and  foreign 
JEvangeUoid  Review  (new  series). 

It  is  stated  that  the  Savage  Olub 
is  to  be  reconstituted. 

G.  H.  Lewes  has  nearly  ready  a 
new  edition  of  his  "Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy,"  in  which, 
under  impulse  from  J.  H.  Stirling, 
LL.D.,  he  has  entirely  re-written 
the  chapter  on  Hegel  i   and  has 


besides    considerably    revised    his 
estimate  of  Comte. 

The  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  H. 
G.  Bell,  well  known,  as  a  biographer 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  has  pre- 
pared a  critical  work  on  "Marj 
Stuart  and  the  Casket  Letters." 

''  A  Philosophy  of  the  Soienoes  *' 
in  opposition  to  Comte's  views  is 
anticipated  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 

Prof.  A.  0.  Prasei^s  edition  of 
Berkeley's  Works  is  to  be  rsady 
early  in  1871. 

'*It  appears,  from  the  notes  to 
Herr  O^n  Brink's  'Studies  on 
Chaucer,'  that  Herr  W.  Hertsberg, 
German  translator  of  *The  Canter- 
bury Tales,'  was  the  first  critic 
who,  in  print|  pronounced  *The 
Testament  of  Lore'  spmrioas.  His 
reasons  were  publishisd  a  tweiye- 
month  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr. 
(John)  Payne  Collier^s  esssy  is 
1867  • — concerning  which  a  oontro- 
yersy  has  been  goinf  on  between 
that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Fomiysl, 
Edmund  Brae,  Esq.,  fte. 


WILLIAM  HONYMAN  GILLESPIE,  Esq.,  Ac, 

Author  of**  The  Argument  ii  priori  for  the  Being  and  the  Attribute* 
of  the  Absolute  One  and  First  Cause"  ^c, 

"  He  who  hath  not  much  meditated  on  God,  the  human  mind,  and  the 
nmmum  honum^  may  poaeibly  make  a  thriving  earthworm,  but  will  moat 
indubitablj  make  a  sorry  patriot  and  a  sorry  statesman." — Berkeleg, 

LuTHBB  was  one  of  those  great  strong  souls  to  whom  the  awful 
task  of  ennobling  and  regenerating  men  has  been  committed.  He 
was  superior  to  the  tame,  selfish  prudentialities  of  ordinary' minds. 
His  was  a  straightforward,  sublimely  passionate  spirit,  delighting 
in  controversy  and  exulting  in  victory.  He  was  move^  at  once 
by  feeling  and  by  faith.  To  him  God  was  a  vital  inspiring  deity,— 
not  transcenden tally  or  mystically,  but  really  Hying  within  the 
floul  of  man,  and  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inward  spiritual  life  of 
faith.  He  refused  "  presumptuously  to  seek  to  understand  the 
incomprehensible  majesty  of  the  incomprehensible  light  of  God's 
glorious  works,"  and  hesitated  to  attempt  by  the  plumb-line  of  his 
understanding  to  fathom  the  infinite  depths  of  truth  contained  in 
the  declaration,  *'  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God."  In  this  he  was  rather 
a  theosophist  than  a  philosopher.  His  own  faith  waff  theopneustio 
7-a  divine  inbreathment.  The  Platonic  mysticism  of  Tauler  had 
influenced  Heuchlin — in  whose  magnificent  work  **  Concerning  the 
Mirific  Word,"  the  philosophy  of  the  deification  of  the  soul  by 
steadfast  faith  and  earnest  prayer  was  ably  set  forth;  and  he 
largely  affected  Luther,  the  will,  and  Melancthon,  the  intellect  of 
the  Beformation ;  the  former  received,  the  latter  believed  God,  the 
Bnpreme  life  of  the  sotd. 

The  longing  of  the  human  spirit  for  a  nearer  communion  with  the 
Creator,  ituler.  Preserver,  induced  them  to  disregard  the  skeletonic 
sophistries  of  the  maintainers  of  the  vicegerenoy  of  the  Pope  as 
representative  of  Deity  on  earth.  They  sought  a  father,  not  a  factor. ' 
The  unanimity  of  Christendom  was  felt  to  be  a  sham — a  shackle  on 
the  free  soul  inimical  alike  to  literature,  science,  civilization,  and 
religion.  '*  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  Moses  comes,"  and 
Lather,  the  emancipator,  by  the  power  of  a  new  divine  life,  bade 
the  spirit  of  man  take  to  itself  the  terrible  responsibilities  of  en- 
fraocnisement.  Then  began  a  series  of  wandermgs  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  speculation.  The  long  sabjection  of  the  intellect  to  pre- 
scribed tasks  and  superintended  labours  made  independence  a 
difficult  form  of  energy.    The  unsatisfied  activities  of  man  employed 
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the  most  diverse  means  of  seeking  the  appeasement  of  their  desires. 
Traditionalism  gave  place  to  rationalism ;  and  an  ever-ezteodiD^ 
deference  to  and  trust  in  reason  as  the  guide  to  truth  was  felt  and 
foetered.  Faith  sought  reconciliation  with  reason,  and  theology 
firatemized  with  philosophy.  Cause  became  almost  synonvmoos 
with  reason,  purpose,  and  end ;  oonatancy  in  nature  required  to  be 
kurmonized  with  consistency  in  creed ;  and  the  sphere  of  knowledge 
was  held  to  be  imperfect  which  did  not  exhibit  God,  man,  and 
nature  as  atdeast  a  possible  unity. 

Calvin,  the  most  therough-goii^g  of  the  logicians  of  theology,  ike 
vneompromising  reasoner  on  religion  attained  to  a  high  and  won- 
drous altitude  of  thouglit  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Deity. 
'  fie  did  not  however  reasotf  to  but  from'  Deity.  Deity  had  become 
to  man  a  self-rerealer.  He' felt  as  if  the  very  hand  of  God'iroia 
heaven  had  grasped  the  human  soul  in  the  escapeless  gripe  of  infini- 
tude of  power,  and  left  the  impress  unmiatskably  thereon.  •  He  had 
■  no  need  for  metapbysies  about  Godwho  had>  known  the 'might  and 
majesty  of  Jehovah.  With  stern  'feaolnteneas  he  ^^ecepied  the 
Almighty  as  the  everiaating  I  AM,-iind  with-flinchlasa  iavmoibiMty 
of  ayUogntio  rigour  he  wove  the  all-enoompassing  web  jof  predee- 
tmalion  around  the  living  aoul  of  man,  while  with  equalunreluotanee 
he  awarded  to  that  aoul  a  responsibility  ariaing  from  free  will  so 
haaurdous  as  to  impart  a  terrible  eolemnity  to  life.  He  did  not  seek 
to  reeonoile  the  formal  issues  of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  promises 
which  had  been  given  to  man  over  the  doubtleas  evidence  ef  the 
feraoity  of  the  true  God.  He  had  nought  to  do  with  the  -pc^emic 
of  reason  which  would  unsettle  the  grounds  of  faith.  Grod«was  to 
him  the  fountain  of  decretive  predestination,  resistless,:  selective, 
ond  irreversible.  He  did.  not  attempt  to  construct  am etapky sic  of 
theism;  he  acct^pted  (at  the  aame  time,  howereryhe  interpreted) 
the  Scripture  canon  as  the  basis  of  theistic  belief. 

Telesius  advocated  empirical  materialism  in  a  modification  of  the 
Anaxagorean  natnraliam  ;  Patriszi  endeavoured,  by  a  sort  of  neo- 
Ftattonie  'mysticism  to  explain  the  Deity  and  naiture.  Light  is  the 
ihadow  and  representation  of  God.  It  prevails  in  apace,  and  avails 
in  life.  Grod  is  its  invisible  essence ;  it  animates  the  univMse,  and 
under  His  law ;  unity,  cohesiveness,  variety,  and  oreaturai  forms  are 
results  of  light  operating  in  space.  Giordano  Bruno,  in  the  intea- 
aity  of  his  zeal,  assumed  the  name  of  Fhilotheos,  and  under  that 
nmn  de  plume  issued  many  able  and  valuable  writings,  full  of  wit, 
learning,  thought,  and  wholesome  as  well  as  holy  wisdom.  It  is 
not 'OUT  province  to  speak  of  the  passion  and  poetry  which  vivified 
the  sad  eventful  history  of  his  strange,  strong*  atormy  life,  or  the 
glare  of  the  martyr-fire  with  which  the  tragedy  of  it  ended.  It  ii 
ours  to  notice  the  bright  auroral  light  of  thought  which  his  soul 
ahed  forth  into  the  speculations  of  the  world — ^the  fresh  outl^low  of 
a  heart  fuU  of  the  thought  of  God. 

We  like  to  fancy  Fulke  Greville,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  Jioldiag 
dialogue  with  G^rdauo  Bruno  in  the  gladest.of  Watwiiklhiae, 
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meeting  "  oar  pleasant  Willy  "  of  Stratford,  and  catching,  in  the 
^ieadly  contest  of  conversation,  from  Lord  Brooke  a  living  love  of 
tcutb,  trom  Sidney  the  divine  madness  of  heroic  manliness,  and 
from  Shakspere  the  sparkle  and  the  glow  of  dramatic  dialogue. 
Bufe  this  is  not  the  place  to  indulge  in  **  imaginary  conversations," 
inwhioh  Bruno,  as  might  "fit  his  humour  well"  like  Touchstone, 
should  ask,  "  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee  P" 

Bruno  was  much  and  ackuowledgedly  influenced  in  his  ^pecula- 
tioiis  bv  the  "  Ars  Magna  "  of  Baymond  LuUi,  the  Christianizer'bf 
the  Cabbala ;  by  the  Telesian  physico- theology,  and  by  the  disco- 
Teries  of  Copernicus.  These, gave  the  prime  impulae  to  his  thoi^hts, 
and  directed  him,  as  a  hunter  after  truth,  to  seek  to  comprehend  in 
some  measure  "  that  intellect  which  is  called  by  Socrates,  Plato, 
Tresmi^iBtus,  and  our  theologians — God."  In  his  work  **  On 
Canae,  Ongin,  Unity,"  he  essays  a  metaphysic  of  theism — a  philo- 
sophical not  a  theological  atudy  of  the  prime  Potency,  the  first  form 
&ad  infinite  intellect  to  whom  an  investigation  of  nature  leads. 
Deity  is  conceivable  apart  from  nature ;  but  nature  is  impossible 
without  Peity.  He  is  the  super-essential  One  who  fills  the  great 
vhole  of  being,  illuminates  the  universe,  and  eofipowera  nature  to 
produce  all  ite  species  and  its  appearances.  He  is  the  innermost 
efficacy  of  which  Existence  is  the  forthflash  and  outcome — tiie 
pnnciple  of  every  cause.  A  principle  is  that  which  from  the  inner 
centre  conceptively  concurs  m  the  production  of  any  substantial 
entity,  and  remains  ever  present  therein;  while  a  cause  is  that 
whicn,  in  the  outer  circle,  effectively  concurs  in  the  production  of 
any  specific  entity.  The  principle  %nforms,  impregnates,  and  vital- 
ises ;  the  cause ^rm«,  matures,  and  specializes  :  the  former  efficizes, 
the  latter  effectuates.  In  God  all  t«,  and  God  is  in  all.  Nature  is 
God's  thought  realized.  He  is  its'  formative  f^d  moving  invisible 
iafinite  first —the  inner  life-spring  of  all  the  evblutions  of  organism 
and  force  which  sense  and  science  can  trace  or  know — the  central 
aelf-source  of  the  (iottu  primus  efficacie)  first  touch  of  ^potenqy, 
vheuce  the  actus  efficiens  (effective  impulse)  of  causation,  takes  its 
origin.  The  principle  of  the.  universe  is  within,  without,  around, 
and  abo?e  sensible  existence.^  Matter  is  but  the  form  it  takes  in  its 
determinations  of  the  possibilities  of  existence.  Jhis  infinite  per- 
fection of  self-developing  goodrwill  is  the  principle  or  first  of  every 
formative  and  formal  cause,  and  is  exercised  in  every  process  or 
procedure,  from  the  innermost  firstling  of  efficacy  to  the  most  remote 
'esult  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  God  is  therefore  the  All. 
Nature  is  deified,  and  the  infinite  world-soul,  in  absolute  beiog, 
abides  for  ever,  the  Unity  of  unities,  and  the  self-sustained  Sus- 
tainer  of  every  possible  e&cacy  and  existence.  Sense  sees,  science 
translates,  the  signs  of  Jthe  divine  in  nature.  Intellect  inspects  and 
philosophy  reflects  upon  the  evidences  of  God  in  natiire  and  in 
being;  and  metaphysic, shadowa forth  the  truth  df  God— as  a  guide 
^  snd  to  life,  Gie  being  th^  everl^ting  evolution  of  the  Deity  in 
His  theocosmic  ^Activity . .  .Of  the.mor^.philosoj^hy,  flowing  ftom 
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tliis  ontology  we  have  not  to  speak ;  our  topic  being  to  trace,  in  out- 
line, the  manner  in  which  the  human  spirit  has  striven  to  penetrate 
the  circling  environments  of  experience  in  search  of  the  evidences 
of  a  Father  of  being. 

Of  the  theosophism  of  Lucilio  Vanini  (1583 — 1619),  Bruno's 
fellow-martyr  to  what  Ferrier  calls  "  the  brutal  bigotry  of  a  fero- 
cious eccletiiasticipm/*  we  possess  little  knowledge.  The  following 
terse  aY'gument  from  his  "  Eternal  Amphitheatre  of  Providence " 
seem  to  us  to  disprove  the  charge  of  atheism  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected.  *'A11  beings  are  either  finite  or  infinite.  No  finite 
being  is  sufficient  o»  itself,  or  can  subsist  by  virtue  of  its  own  nature. 
Hence  the  demonntration  of  the  being  of  a  God  is  easy ;  but  this 
depends  rather  on  the  relation  of  phenomena  to  matter  and  being, 
than  upon  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  For  since  every  finite 
creature  is  imperfect,  something  must  exist  w^hich  is  perffct,  that  is, 
infinite  ;  otherwise  a  finite  creature  would  be  impossible,  and  nothing 
could  exist  at  all.  It  is  impossible  that  there  could  be  nothing  at 
all  in  existence  ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  itifinite  and  eternal  being 
—who  is  God."  Of  the  opinions  of  the  English  mystic  and  Para- 
celsist,  Eobcrt  Fludd  (1571 — 16.^7),  an  ill-appreciated  thinker  ia 
his  own  aco  and  land,  though  other  learned  men — Gassendi,  Kep- 
ler, and  Merscnne — regarded  his  ideas  as  worthy  of  controrer- 
sion,  we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  We  have  seen  but  have  not 
read  five  folio  volumes  of  his  works,  and  we  have  heard  an  abs'ract 
of  his  views  from  one  of  the  chief  theosophists  of  this  age.  Ligbt 
is  the  primal  active  principle  of  existence,  the  essence  of  all  thinj;?. 
Out  of  the  first  great  inteiligential  light — "  the  Father  of  lights"— 
light  material  for  ever  flows,  and  forms  the  entirety  of  the  animate 
and  inanimate  universe,  as  the  soul  of  man  forms  and  informs  the 
bodily  frame  in  which  it  dwells  and  operates. 

The  great  generative  thinker,  Jacob  Boehme,  the  shoemaker 
mystic  of  Gorlitz,  who  wrote  out  of  an  environment  of  divine 
light,  has  largely  influenced  the  religious  and  the  philosophic  world ; 
in  the  former  Moravianism,  Wesleyanism,  and  New  Jerusalemism 
acknowledge  his  power ;  in  the  latter  Newton,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
&c.,  were  so  stirred  by  the  light  with  which  he  dazzled  the  reason, 
that  they  accepted  into  their  hearts  and  lives  much  of  the  essence 
of  his  morals  and  metaphysics.  His  works  are  professedly  *'  not 
the  production  of  his  reason,  but  of  immediate  inspiration,"  as  he 
avers  in  his  "Aurora,  the  Morning  Bedness  in  the  East;  or,  the 
Boot  and  Mother  of  Philosophy,  Astrology,  and  Theology,"  1612. 
In  his  **  Mysterium  Magnum  " — an  exposition  of  the  First  Book  of 
Moses, — issued  1622,  he  professes  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
entire  physical  and  spiritual  universe — of  all  existences  in  their 
most  intrinsic  essence,  and  in  the  completeness  of  their  relation!. 
God,  regarded  in  Himself,  is  a  mystery  far  removed  in  what  to  me 
are  the  vast  and  gloomy  distances  of  infinity,  from  comprehension; 
and  yet  around,  m,  and  over  all — the  principle,  the  sub^^tance.  and 
the  end  of  every  existence.    To  us,  in  the  innennost  reality  of  His 
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being,  God  is  infinite  and  indefinable.  He  is  neither  good  nor  evil, 
pj  nor  RTief,  hate  nor  Iotc,  desire  nor  will.  In  Himself  He  is  to 
us  conoeirable  neither  as  anything  nor  as  nothing,  so  remotely 
iDaccessible  to  our  thought  is  He.  He  is  everything,  because  Bfe 
is  origin,  essence,  and  form ;  and  vet  He  is  nothing,  for  conceiTability 
onlj  begins  in  us  when  form  and  quality  and  purpose  are  given. 

In  this  intrinsic  etemalness  of  absolute  being  God  the  Father 
dwelt  in  abysmal  incomprehensibility,  in  a  silence  and  darkness 
vnpierceable  and  inappreciable  by  us  from  the  continuous  music  of 
iU  glory,  and  the  excessive  brightness  of  its  radiancy.  Out  of  His 
harmony  and  brightness  the  Son  manifests  the  glory  of  the  divine 
^11  as  the  wisdom  of  creation  and  the  Word  of  life ;  the  Spirit 
interpenetrates  and  quickens  all  the  expanse  of  space  with  the 
active  vitality  of  the  Son  and  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Father; 
ar.d  creation  beams  forth  out  of  the  chaotic  darkness  of  immensity, 
2*  the  reflection  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  infinite  Triune,  out 
cf  which  nature  emanates,  and  from  which  man  derives  his  being, 
'i''8tiny«  and  personality.  So  that  even  as  the  inmost  spirit  of  man, 
Season,  is  the  power  of  thought,  the  operative  intellection  of  man, 
'Joderetanding,  is  the  power  of  specific  cognition,  and  the  affective 
disposition  of  man,  Passion,  is  the  active  and  applying  power  by 
which  desire  is  accomplished.  The  triune  everlasting  First — of 
▼hick  these  are  only  adumbrations— acts  as  immanence,  emanation, 
&iid  creation — light,  life,  and  delight:  all  three  implying  their  sha- 
dows, darkness,  death,  and  disease  in  its  double  form  of  sin  in  sonl 
>Qd  sickness  in  body  ;  because  God  is  all  and  in  all.  God  is  the 
Soarce  of  every  resource,  the  divine  Essence  of  each  existence,  the 
^e\e  static  Being  out  of  which  all  creatural  states  issue,  the  abso- 
late  Unconditioned  in  which  all  conditioned  existence  inheres,  the 
ineffable  Infinite  enshrined  in  the  imperturbabl*^  calm  of  a  nerer- 
^dnning  and  a  never-ending  eternity  of  self-existence. 

Boehme  be^an  his  metaphysie  witn  faith,  Bacon  and  Desoartes 
commence  theirs  with  doubts-doubt  as  a  purging  of  the  mind  from 
prejudices  and  prepossessions.  Baoon,  however,  does  not  work  out 
a  science  of  the  divine  nature.  His  prima  philonophia  the  taproot 
vid  essential  of  all  knowledge,  is  not  a  science  of  bod.  From  the 
special  experiences  in  or  with  which  all  human  knowledge  begins, 
vesee  that  all  things,  by  harmony  or  conformity  of  nature,  tend  to 
lose  themselves  in  higher  generalisations,  and  these  again  in  others, 
^  they  reach  a  great  first  unity.  In  this  way,  from  the  intellet-.tual 
^i^reKation  of  our  experiences  and  their  implications,  all  things  in 
their  infinite  rariety,  as  in  an  sscending  scale,  lead  the  ideas  of  men 
from  the  sensible  elements  of  knowledge  to  a  unity  of  all  things. 
But  of  the  true  preternatural  essence  oi  the  Deity  we  can  acq  uire 
no  impression  from  nature  which  shidl  shadow  forth  the  Most  High. 
^0  true  knowledge  of  God  is  possible  only  through  revelation, 
oeienoe  has  no  border-land  of  theistio  metapliysio.  it  cannot  find 
a  basis  for  faith,  it  can  only  act  as  the  refuter  of  disbelief.  The 
mggestions  of  God  in  nature  we  can  oppose  to  atheism,  but  we  can- 
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not  ^ain  from  them  the  repose  of  religion.  That  lies  beyond  scieoce. 
Science  ascends  to  the  interpretation  of  nature's  lairs ;  religion 
transcends  this,  and  faith  openp  to  us  an  interpretation  of  the  laws 
of  God — to  whom  also  science  must  trace  •  onward  its  discoveries, 
that  it  may  find  an  original  force  and  creative  power  as  the  first 
cause  of  the  universe  of  experiences. 

Science  and  religion  are  handmaids,  fellow-servanta,  but  they 
have  different  duties  and  different  aims — different  but  not  diverse, 
apart  and  separate  but  yet  coadjuvant.  Each  is  deficient  actiog 
alone ;  both  are  co-eficients  in  the  progress  of  humanity  towards 
truth  and  happiness. 

Bacon's  views  develop  themselves  along  the  line  of  speculation  in 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Mill,  &c. ;  while  an  oppesite 
school,  starting  with  Descartes,  may  be  traced  through  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Hegel,  &c.  Descartes  is  the  acknow- 
ledged founder  of  modem  dogmatic  idealism,  as  Bacon  is  the 
reputed  father  of  modern  experimental  realism ;  yet  they  both  posit 
doubt  as  the  prime  condition  of  philosophy,  and  insist  on  it  as  the 
preliminary  purification  of.  the  thinker's  mind.*  Bacon  accepted 
experience  as  doubtless,  Descartes  relied  on  consciousness ;  these 
are  i^eirjflrst  facts,  and  the  inquiry  to  which  their  respective  philo- 
sophies were  devoted  was  to  evolve  the  true  significance,  diseover 
the  reach,  and  determine  the  results  and  teachings  of  these  un- 
analyzable  elemental  perquisites  and  pre-reouisites  of  reflectiTO 
thought.  Experience  gave  Bacon  the  object  or  philosophical  inves- 
tigation ;  consciousness  supplied  Descartes  with  the  subject  of  his 
speculative  research.  Cogiio  (I  think)  was  the  one  irrefragahle 
postulate  of  Descartes ;  that  is  the  experience  of  consciousness,  and 
I  cannot  doubt  that,  without  proving  that  which  I  attempt  to  de&y. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  I  do  not  think.  This  one  fact,  however, 
conceals  two  others  in  its  ejuiUutt^-^iX)  existence,  (2)  personality 
(I  am),  while  it  implies  activity. 

Being  is  necessary  to  thought,  and  personality  toconsciooa 
thought ;  therefore  the  Cartesian  postulate  is  *'  so  firm  and  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  most  extravagant  suppositions  of  the  sceptic  are 
incapable  of  shaking  it."  "  £ant,"  says  Hegel,  "  has  objected  that 
lmn§  is  not  contained  in  thinking,  that  it  is  different  from  thinking. 
That  is  true,  but  still  they  ^re  inseparable,  or  constitute  a  single 
identity ;  their  unitjr  is  not  to  the  prejudice  of  their  difference." 
This  is  clear,  is  unthinkable  otherwise,  and  hence  it  is  true ;  hence 
metaphysio  starts  from  thought  as  holding  certainty  in  itself,  and 
as  a  doubtless  element.  A  dear  and  distinct  consciousness  is  the 
only  evidence  of  valid  truthfulness.  We  cannot  manufacture  ideas 
out  of  nothing.  "  By  the  word  idea  I  understand,"  says  Descartes, 
"  all  that  can  be  in  our  thoughts ;  and  I  distinguish  three  sorts  of 
ideas:  (1)  adventitious,  like  the  common  idea  of  the  sun ;  {2)  framed 
by  the  mind,  aa  that  which  astronomical  reasoning  gives  of  the  son ; 
and  (3)  innate,  aa  the  idea  of  Grod,  mind,  matter,  a  triangle,  and 
generally  all  those  which  represent  true,  immutable,  and  eternal 
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fssences."  Thns  ideas,  in  as  far  as  the^  are  images,  differ  among. 
themselres.  and  ^ssess  obieetiTe  reality  in  proportion  to  the  perfoo- 
tion  of  those  things  which  they  represent.  In  conscionsness  he 
found  not  the  sense  of  finiteness  only ;  but  that  sense  implied  thait 
he  was  not  All.  He  had  in  his  natnre  a  perception  of  infinitude 
and  perfection,  which  he  coxild  not  ori^^inate  and  conid  not  compose 
—could  not  even  eradicate,  strive  as  he  might,*  for  the  very  denial' 
of  the  idea  proved  the  reality  of  its  existing  in  mind. 

We  do,  therefore,  incontestably  possess  the  idea  of  a  beings, 
infinite,  eternal,  immutable,  independent,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
and  perfect.  As  the  elemei^ts  of  such  an  idea  could  not  ariM 
groundlessly  in  ourselves  as  finito  creatures,  nor  be  originated  in 
MB  by  the  outward  world  of  finite  things,  ^e  must  conclude  that 
His  being  is  as  indubitable  and  actual  as  our  consciousness ;  bnt 
much  more  real  must  He  be  than  human  consciousness,  for  He  haa 
fo  manifestly  and  indelibly  impressed  His  being  as  absolute  and 
infinite,  that  to  escape  from  a  sense  of  His  reality  is  impossible. 
Hence  God  i*.  But  still  farther  we  may  reason  from  our  original 
postulate  J  amy  not  only  that  I  am  not  All,  but  that  my  being  ia 
cerived.  The  efiicient  cause  of  my  being  must  be  greater  than  aU 
its  possible  eifects.  I  am  finite,  so  is  all  the  race ;  so  are  all  things 
that  aurround  me  ;  none,  nor  even  all  of  these  could  be  the  original 
of  me  because  I  have  the  idea  of  all  possible  perfections  in  myself 
as  attributes  of  Him,  and  this  idea  could  only  be  gained  from  the 
all-perfect  One,  who  implanted  it  in  me.  ^ence  again  Grod  Um 
But  all  that  we  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  of  as  contained  in 
anvthing  is  true  of  it ;  tlie  existence  of  God  is  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly contained  in  our  idea  of  Him,  and  hence  again  I  find  that 
God  is.  By  this  trinity  of  proofs  the  being  of  God  is  made  mani- 
fest- as  a  necessary  conseqtience  of  the  credibility  of  consciousness, 
of  whose  certitude  it  would  be  suicidal  to  doubt,  for  thot  would  be 
self-extinction.  The  coffito  (I  think)  is  the  ground  in  reason  of  the 
cogifatio  (thini able).  That  is  the  fact  beyond  which  the  law  and  the 
lawgiver  are  to  be  sought,  in  order  that  by  the  reason  these  prin* 
fiple.*,  which  faith  unreservedly  adopts,  might  be  shown  to  be  irre* 
fragable,  inasmuch  as  all  that  stands  should  be  understood,  all  that 
is  acknowledged  by  sense  should  be  transformed  into  science,  and 
all  that  is  physical  ought  to  be  harmonized  in  the  metaphjsieal. 
God  is  the  prime  might  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  acts  of  man, 
the  Potentate  who  potentiates  all,  the  sole  Sovereign  of  thought^ 
life,  action,  and  endurance. 

Hobbes,  though  equally  inclined  with  Descartes  to  lay  great  stress 
on  mathematical  method,  had  so  great  a  disposition  to  see  names  as 
signs  and  counters  that  he  could  not  but  regard  God  as  the  oon- 
venient  symbol  of  causative  efficiency  to  whicli  men  must  consent* 
because  in  the  pursuit  of  causation  they  must  ^top  somewhere;  bat 
he  accepted  God  as  a  necessity  of  thought  rather  than  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  one  first  mover— an  eternal  cause  of  all  things* 
He  regarded  God  as  a  need-be  more  than  a  must-be.    The  intel- 
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lectnal  life  of  Balph  Cadworth  was  an  earnest  protest  against 
Hobbes'  notion  of  God  as  a  Bifpi  for  nower,  and  a  strong-scaled 
assertion  of  the  moral  personality  and  potentiality  of  the  Divine 
Being.  God  is  not  a  mere  philosophical  necessity,  and  His  will  is  so 
shed  abroad  in  man's  soul  and  in  natnre  as  a  righteous  will,  that 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necepsity  is  a  deadly  and  deadening 
error.  The  operations  of  the  Deity  are  not  made  effective  through 
the  blind  physical  agencies  of  material  force ;  nor  is  He  necessarily 
confined  to  the  effecting  of  His  will  only  through  the  supremacy  of 
His  general,  immutable,  and  essential  laws ;  nor  does  He  inyariablr 
act  in  rigid  *  accordance  with  absoLute,  inflexible,  eternal  laws.  If 
He  did  ^He  would  abdicate  His  sovereignty,  and  abnegate  His  own 
hold  on  and  interest  in  man,  as  well  as  invalidate  all  trust  in  His 
fatherhood.  **  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  wherein 
all  the  reasoning  of  Atheism  is  refuted  and  its  impossibility  demon- 
strated," 1671  (the  date  of  imprint,  and  1678  the  date  of  publication), 
although  a  mighty  tome  is  only  a  huge  fragment — an  immense 
piece  of  a  conglomerate  of  learning  and  thought  upon  cosmogony 
and  theistic  speculations.  His  proof  of  the  "  oneliness  "  of  tiie 
divine  essence,  and  that  man  possesses  notions  which  are  not  "  fan- 
tastical *'  derivations  from  sense,  but  are  eternal  in  their  nature,  ars 
not  only  recondite  but  effective.  With  an  idealistic  intensity  sng* 
gestive  of  Plato  he  strove  to  unswathe  from  the  imagings  of  the 
senses  all  the  accidents  of  experience,  so  that  he  might  come  at  last 
to  the  pure  noematic  ideas  which  man  receives  into  his  soul  directly 
firom  the  divine  inteUect.  The  acute  reasoning  and  the  amazing 
learning  with  which  he  prosecutes  his  purpose  make  us  regret  that 
he  was  so  discouraged  in  his  labour  by  the  odium  theologicum  that 
he  desisted  from  the  task  of  translating  into  legible  characters  the 
archetypal  impressions  of  divinity  upon  the  soul.  His  conception 
of  an  intermeaiate  plastic  matter  oetween  ti^  divine  and  the  hnman 
spirit  appeared  to  us  a  gratuitous  hypothesis  when,  long  ago,  with 
his  grand  old  folio  on  our  knee  in  a  splendid  lake  district,  we  pored 
upon  the  treasure-trove  of  the  book,  which  contained  sudh  testing 
reasoning  as  made  us  halt  ever  and  anon  to  take  a  resurvey.of  the 
Greek'beset  and  Latin-dotted  pages,  that  we  might  re  assure  our- 
selves that  we  had  caught  some  gleams  and  glimpses  of  the  author's 
mountain  thought.  It  is  true  that  it  supplies  a  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  correspondence  of  idea  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  that 
of  the  one  chief  intellect  whom  men  call  God ;  and  that  it  was  used 
by  Oudworth  merely  as  a  hypothetical  explanation  of  how  God 
might  give  perfect  impulses  that  might  result  in  imperfect  appre- 
hensions in  me  spirit  or  man.  But  the  noble  thought  of  Cudworth 
was  that  Deity  had  so  written  His  being  in  the  inmost  essence 
of  man  that  even  polytheism  could  not  obliterate  it  nor  atheism 
escape  from  using  the  phraseology  of  faith— so  vitally  had  the  dime 
life  been  imaged  in  the  human  life ;  so  essentially  was  the  intel- 
lectual system  interwoven  into  physical  nature  and  the  constitution 
of  man.    "  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds ; "  "  whence  we  ought 
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to  be  led  to  this  acknowledgment,  that  there  is  another  perfect  mind 
or  understanding  being,  above  ui  in  the  universe,  from  which  our 
imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and  on  which  they  depend.  Our 
creaturely  intelligence  is  not  adequate  and  commennurate  to  the 
in-taking  of  the  infinite  essence  of  things ;  but  o*  ly  **  because 
our  weak  and  imperfect  minds  are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and 
redundancy  of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  with  its  transcendent  light 
and  dazzling  brightness,  hath  it  to  us  an  appearance  of  darkness 
and  incomprehensibility  ;  as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in 
the  clear  transparent  ether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an  azure 
obscurity  ;  which  yet  is  not  an  absolute  thing  in  iti^elf,  but  only 
relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere  fancy  in  us.  .  .  .  The  Deity 
is  indeed  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and  imperfect  understand- 
ings, but  not  inconceivable ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all 
for  this  atheistic  pretence  to  make  it  a  nonentity." 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  Cud  worth's  aim  was  less  a  direot 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  Deity  than  a  proof  of  the  per- 
nicious fatalism  of  atheism  and  a  defence  of  human  freedom.  Hence 
his  arguments  are  rather  addressed  to  the  assertion  that  God  cannot 
but  be,  than  to  the  positive  truth  that  Grod  is.  Henry  More,  John 
Smith,  Bishop  Cumberland,  Benjamm  Whichcote,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  (the  first  philosophical  Deist  in  our  literature),  Peter 
Sterry,  &c.,  are  all  great  names  in  reference  to  the  polemic  between 
idealism  and  realism  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  as  they  do  not 
offer  direct  new  thoughts  on  our  theme,  we  can  only  notice  the  fact 
that  they  wrote,  as  evidence  of  the  importance  then  attached  to 
ipecnlations  on  the  metaphysics  of  theism. 

The  passage  from  Cartesianism  to  Spinozaism  and  Berkleyanism 
may  best  be  taken  through  the  speculative  labyrinths  of  Nicolas 
Malebranche.  In  a  style  as  clear  as  one  of  the  landHcapes  of  Claude 
he  winds  along  the  mazes  of  metaphysic  with  the  grace  of  a  courtier 
and  the  serious  impressement  of  a  father  of  the  oratory — a  Descartes 
Parisianized.  He  defined  body  as  that  which  is  possessed  of 
extension  and  mobility,  and  spirit  as  characterized  by  reason  and 
will.  Hence  he  was  unable  to  perceive  any  possibility  of  reciprocal 
action,  so  that  neither  in  body  nor  spirit  could  any  change  occur 
except  through  the  immediate  operation  of  God,  in  whom  alone 
we  luLve  solid  ground  for  any  science  of  the  surrounding  universe. 
We  see  the  intelligible  world  in  our  reason,  but  the  sensible  world 
we  know  only  because  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  God,  in  whom  we  see  the 
true  meaning  of  all  things. 

Truth  is  the  light  that  issues  from  Deity.  We  cannot  reach  out 
and  arrest  the  world  of  sense ;  we  can  only  assume  that  it  is.  But 
we  know  our  thoughts,  these  lie  in  us.  We  have  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension, of  space,  space  without  bounds ;  we  have  the  idea  of  being, 
of  being  infinite ;  and  these  we  cannot  efface  from  our  minds.  As 
they,  however,  transcend  our  minds,  they  cannot  be  modifications 
of  oar  minds,  and  hence  they  must  be  envisaged  to  us  in  Gknl. 
This  finite  apprehension  of  the  infinite  is  witness  in  and  to  the 
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finite  thinker  of  an  infinite  cause  of  thoTight— a  soTereigo  reason  ia 
whom  all  ideas  are  luminoos,  so  that  when  they  Rhine  in  on  ns 
they  are  their  own  evidence.  God  is,  and  is  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
will  from  whom  all  arises,  and  to  whom  all  most  be  subject.  We 
live  by  Him  and  in  Him,  and  we  know  Him  through*  Himself. 

This  aper(}u  of  the  Cartesian  development  of  Malebranche  will 
put  our  minds  in  the  way  of  comprehending  the  sublime  mcta- 
physic  of  the  "  God-intoxicated  "  Spinoza.  He  made  himself  master 
of  the  Cartesian  theory,  and  issued  an  "  Abridgment  of  the  Medi- 
tations of  Descartes," — with  an  appendix  in  which  the  first  germs 
of  his  own  speculations  are  found.    The  clearness  and  precision 
alike  of  his  epitome  and  his  suggestions  attracted  attention.    He 
had  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  old  religion  of  his  ancestry  be- 
cause it  depended  on  authority,  not  on  reason,  and  reason  seemed 
to  him  the  only  grouad  of  trust  for  man.     Beason  then,  and  that 
which  can  be  evolved  from  it  by  the  activity  inherent  in  it  of 
reasoning,  shall  be  his  single  source  of  trust.     Cogito,  the  Cartesian 
root,  is  also  that  of  Spinozaism.    It  contains  at  once  the  Egoism  of 
individuality  and  the  otherness  of  a  personality  beyond,  inasmuch 
aa  it  is  a  conjoint  issue.     It  tells  not  only  that  "  I  am/'  but  also 
that  "another  is."     WTiat  that  other  is,  becomes  for  Spinoza  the 
prime  tppic  of  philosophy.     I  am  but  an  accident,  is  thai  a  sub* 
stance — a  ground  of  attnbutes,  out  of  which  ideas  arise  and  are? 
"  Substance  is  prior  to  all  accidents  in  its  nature ; "  for  "  substance 
is  in  itself  and  is  thought  of  by  itself."     As  "everything  must 
either  exist  in  itself  or  in  something  else,"  there  must  be  at  \e&&t 
one  thing  which  is  self- existent.     "That  Substance,  which  is  in 
itself  and  is  supremely  perfect  in  itself,  in  which  no  imperfection 
can  be  perceived  or  thought,  which  exists  independently  of  accidents, 
is  the  Absolute  Infinite  Being*' — Qx)d.    "Bjr  perfection  is  meant 
reality  of  existence."    "  By  how  much  anjthmg  is  more  perfect  in 
its  nature,  it  involves  a  greater  and  more  necessary  existence ;  and, 
conversely,  by  so  much  anything  involves  a  greater  or  more  ne- 
cessary existence,  by  so  much  is  it  more  perfect."     The  suhslance 
in  which  thought  dwells  immediately  is  minds  while  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  extension  (or  of  any  accident  of  extension)  is  bodjf. 
Two  substances  are  said  to  be  wholly  distinct  when  one  can  exist 
without  the  other;  and  as  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other  they  cannot  be  understood  the  one  by  the  other.     "  /  am  can 
only  be  known  by  itself,"  and  that "  only  in  so  far  as  I  think ; "  for 
we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  of  anything  as  long  as  we  are 
ignorant  of  our  own  existence.    That  I  have  a  body  is  not  a  primarf 
truth,  or  one  that  can  be  known  by  itself.     iSd-n^eknowledge  is 
vague  and  vain,  yielding  only  vulgar  opinion  ;  scieniific  knowledge, 
.hotter  though  it  is,  is  vitiated,  because  it  depends  on  sense ;  and 
incomplete,  because  though  it  develops  into  law  it  does  not  explain 
the  law  it  affirms.    Metaphysical  knowledge  alone  possesses  absolnte 
certainty,  for  it  alone  is  superior  to  the  deceits  of  sense  and  the 
illnsions  of  science ;  because  it  ascends  to  and  depends  on  substance, 
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"  the  nature  of  vfatch  is  to  develop  itself  necessarily  hy  an  infinity 
of  attributes  wbicb  aiee  also  infinitely  modifiable/'  Hence  it  must 
hare  an  infinity  of  qnalities;  bnt  of  these  two  only  are  known  to  hb 
^Ttfa  irrefnr|raDlecertitnde---thongbt  and  extension.  Each  attribute 
of  an  infinite  must  be  infinite  in  enerfify  at  least  if  not  in  quality. 
Extension  in  itself  can  bare  no  bounds,  and  thought  must  be 
equally  free  from  limitation.  Extension  is  cognized  by  us  not  in 
itself  but  in  its  modes,  that  is,  by  the  forms  which  crowd  its  spaces 
and  the  motions  which  diversify  its  rastness.  Each  of  these  is 
finite,  and  the  whole  is  multiplex,  but  they  are  all  involved  in  the 
infinity  of  extension.  So  the  modes  of  thought  are  ideas,  and  they 
mtiltiply  and  flit  into  a  variety  amounting  to  immensity.  Yet  all 
this  variety  is  but  the  infinite  nnity^  of  substance  in  manifested 
cogfnition.  Out  of  the  infinite  of  being  they  but  well  out  into 
fignrste  conceptability, — they  show,  but  are  not  God.  The  con- 
ception of  God  involves  His  existence.  His  existence  is  known 
from  the  mere  consideration  of  His  nature.  Being  is  the  very 
natnre  of  Deity  in  the  soul,  and  Deity  is  beiuj^  in  the  fullest,  the 
most  transcenaent  measarele^sness.  He  is  not  immensity  of  being, 
but  infinity — infinity  not  in  a  negative  form^  but  as  expressive  of 
the  positive  perfection  which  all  accidental  being  wants ;  for  its 
negative  form  is  a  reflex  from  ourselves.  Simplicity,  immutability, 
and  ubiquity  are  His.  He  is  understanding  and  will,  the  Divine 
One,  whose  I  am,  spoken  once  to  Moses  audibly,  is  spoken  in  the 
consciousness  of  every  man.  Spinoza  stood  not  before  the  mystery 
of  things,  but  before  the  mystery  of  being— of  which  life  is  only  a 
momentary  mode,  and  in  God  he  found  tne  ens  from  which  each 
holds  his  existence.  Season  is  reunited  to  faith ;  and  authoritative 
reason  demands  belief  in  God,  for  God,  and  metaphysic  become  the 
tabernacle  of  which  theology  is  the  temple.  Spinozaism  is  not 
pantheism,  but  divinism — God  "  all  in  all." 

Thinking  into  thinking  tends  to  give  us  back  very  muoh  that 
which  we  are — as  the  reflections  of  a  lake  give  up  as  shadowy 
picture  what  is  thrown  in  as  light.  Locke  could  not "  see  all  things 
in  Grod  "  like  Malebranche,  nor  think  infinity  from  his  own  finite 
thnnghts.  He  had  not  length  of  tether  for  that.  Mind  is  the  hand- 
writing  of  experience,  and  from  what  that  writes  philosophy  must 
f^nstruct  as  best  it  may  its  theories  and  knowledges.  Experience 
▼e  cannot  transcend  or  get  beyond,  and  no*  authoritative  belief  can 
arise  in  or  be  held  by  the  soul  that  has  not  its  origin  and  is  not  a 
compound  or  compend  of  experience.  This  is  a  rebuflf  to,  if  not  a 
rebnttnent  of  Spinozaism.  "  Gted  has  not  given  us  any  innate  ideas 
of  Himself,  yet  we  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  Him  so  long  as 
▼e  carry  ourselves  about  us."  "  To  show  that  we  are  capable  of 
Knowing,  t.  e.,  being  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  and  how  we  may 
*^u^^  ^7  ^^^*  certainty,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  ourselves  and 
the  nndoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  existence.''  **  Man 
knows  that  he  himself  is.**  **  He  knows  also  that  nothing  cannot 
P^nee  a  being,  and  therefore  that  there  is  something  eternal." 
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That  eternal  Being  must  be  most  powerful  and  wise,  and  therefore 
is  God.  Hence  we  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  God  than  of  anything  our  senses  have  not  immediately  dis- 
covered to  us.  Again,  there  are  two  sorts  of  beings,  cogitative  and 
incogitative :  the  latter  cannot  produce  the  former;  therefore  the 
eternal  First  must  be  v^  ise,  and  cannot  be  material :  for  matter  is 
not  cogitative ;  and  a  system  of  unthinking  matter  could  not  residt 
in  thinking  beings.  And  matter  is  not  oo-etemal  with  an  eternal 
mind,  for  we  cannot  think  ourselves  to  be  eternal  as  bodies,  nor  can 
we  think  of  bodies  otherwise  than  as  beginning  to  be.  But  we  can- 
not think  thought  out  of  the  universe,  and  beginning  in  it,  for  that 
would  be  to  think  the  creation  of  the  Creator.  There  is  therefore  an 
nncreated  thinking  essence  whence  we  derive  being, — that  is,  there 
is  a  God.  This  demonstration  has  been  acutely  shown  to  be  wanting 
in  axiomatic  severity  and  logical  rigour,  as  well  as  confused  in  its 

rirts,  in  a  review  attached  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  "Argument 
Priori,"  by  W.  H.  Gillespie,  (pp.  15 — 33) ;  but  as  we  are  stating* 
not  debating  the  grounds  of  the  metaphysics  of  theism,  we  cannot 
effectively  criticise,  even  if  we  could  confute  the  several  inept  argu- 
ments of  so  many  speculators. 

Locke,  though  he  opposed  the  theory  of  Malebranche  even  when 
it  had  been  somewhat  purged  of  its  tendency  to  a  pantheistic  view 
of  the  omniform  essence  of  God  in  the  "  Beason  and  Beligion"  of 
John  Norris,  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  metaphysic  of  Spinoza^ 
according  to  his  own  confession  in  his  letters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester, — yet  he  objected  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  theory  of 
Hobbes,  that  it  resolved  "  all,  even  the  thoughts  and  will  of  men, 
into  an  irresistible  necessity."  To  this  point  Leibnitz  directed  the 
whole  energy  of  his  imperial  intellect.  He  accepted  substance  as 
the  basis  of  all  our  ideas  of  independent  being*»but  not  in  the 
dead,  cold,  logically,  abstract  and  morally  despotic  sense  of  Spinoza. 
He  affirmed  that  man  was  not  enwrapped  in  the  huge  Liertia  of 
Extension,  but  that  the  only  rational  idea  we  could  luiTe  of  Other 
Substance  than  ourselves  is  that  of  an  external  energy  of  inherent 
activity,  by  which  it  becomes  known  to  us  as  the  force  of  life,  the 
cause  of  being,  the  estabUsher  of  the  geometry  of  existence.  Ex- 
tension is  not  dead  outwardness  and  not-self;  it  is  energy  existing 
and  manifesting  its  existence  by  active  force  behind  all  the  forms 
and  shows  of  things — from  the  inanimate  mathematics  of  crystalli- 
zation— through  uie  physico-psychologj^  of  man,  to  the  eternal 
dances  of  the  astronomic  orbs  in  the  infinite  spaces  of  the  world-- 
a  power  embracing  every  other  power,  whose  works  are  unseen  but 
mighty— ministers  of  the  invisible  intelligence  which  is  the  pnine 
of  being.  So  it  is  that  the  soul  becomes  a  glorious  microcosm  iA 
which  phenomena  and  law,  energy  and  form,  by  the  everlasting 
miracle  of  a  pre-established  harmony,  become  transformed  from 
feelings  to  thoughts,  and  the  undulations  of  air  or  light  excite  as 
counterparts,  ideas  of  sounds,  or  colours,  and  experience  intuiti 
itself  as  space,  time,  form,  extention,  externality  and  substance,  the 
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Iiighest  resalt  of  the  XLtmost  stretch  of  metaphysic,  the  primal 
Power  of  being,  the  lawffiTing  Euler  of  the  spirit,  the  all-wise 
Creator  of  the  world-machine,  the  self-ezistent  First  of  all  co- 
existences, the  independent  Establisher  of  the  whole  frame  of  things 
— God,  the  Absolute  Cause. 

The  Leibnitzian  theory  was  opposed  in  physics  to  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  and  led  to  a  controTersy  between  the  originators  of  the 
modt  fertile  speculations  of  their  age.    It  called  also  into  the  list  of 
earnest  royagers  through  the  dim  seas  of  metayhypic,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  a  staunch  Newtonian,  who  had  been  appointed  Boyle  lec- 
turer, and  in  this  capacity  had  issued  sixteen  sermons,  the  first  ' 
eight  of  which  consist  of  a  "  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  God."    The  "  singular  ingenuity  "  of  this  production  of  a 
thinker  so  abstract  that  Voltaire  has  called  him  *'  a  reasoning  ma- 
chine," has  been  maintained  by  many  of  our  best  writers,  although 
it  has  received  some  sharp  criticism,  and  from  none  a  more  thorough 
and  cogent  examination  than  from  William  H.  Gillespie.     It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  on  Clarke's  personal  behalf,  that  his  own 
belief  in  regard  to  God  was  not  rested  solelv  on  his  Demonstra- 
tion, which  was  designed  to  show  that,  as  philosophers  *'  had  made 
use  of  those  kinds  of  subtleties  againsty*  *'  thr  same  way  of  reasoning 
might  be  better  made  use  of  on  the  side  of  religion."     It  is,  there- 
fore, as  an  apologetic  rather  than  a  purely  metaphysic  treatise  that  it 
should  be  considered,  as  it  claims  only  an  overoalancempnt  of  argu- 
mentative weight.     He  reaches  theism  speculatively,  bat  supple- 
ments it  theologically,  dovetailing  his  demonstration  from  reason 
with  his  assurance  by  faith.     Something  exists,  he  says,  and  that 
must  have  always  existed  or  must  have  sprung  into  exiHtence ;  what 
has  always  existed  must  be  either  one  independent  being  changeless 
in  itself,  or  an  infinite  series  of  changeable  and  dependent  beings : 
bat  the  latter  idea  is  absurd,  as  it  impKes  change  without  cause 
from  within  or  without ;  and  hence  the  former  notion  is  the  right 
•ne.    This  changeless  independent  being  must  exist  by  necessity  of 
nature,  and  be  self-existent.    Could  that  be  the  outward  universe  P 
No,  for  the  universe  is  a  tissue  ot  contingencies,  which  we  could 
conceive  existing  otherwise,  or  as  not  existing  at  all ;  but  there  are 
things — as  time  and  space — which  we  cannot  think  away.    These 
are  qualities,  and  qualities  imply  substance;  of  these  tne  one  ia 
eternal,  the  other  illimitable,  so  that  the  subntance  must  be  infinite 
as  their  possessor  and  container.    As  Newton  had  said,  *'  time  and 
space  are  constituted  by  the  existence  of  God ;"  Clarke  a£Brms  that 
time  and  space  are  the  irresistible  evidences  to  reason  of  God. 
Here  Clarke  escaped  the  Spinozaistic  divinism  on  its  pantheistic  side, 
for  Spinoza,  beginning  with  substance  as  absolute,  inferred  attri- 
butes,  arising  as  necessities  of  thoutiht  into  necessities  of  nature ; 
whereas  Clarke,  taking  the  attributes  as  given  in  experience  inter- 
preted by  thought,  could  accept  them  as  given  to  thought,  and  yet 
mfer  from  and  sublate  to  them  a  divine  personality  as  God,  and  so 
could  overturn  the  fatalistic  conclusions  of  Spinozaism.    Dr.  Joseph 
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Batler,  whose  labours  in  adrancixig  the  logic  of  analogy  we  h&Ye 
preyiously  explained,  read  this  Demonstration  with  the  avidness  of 
a  keen  and  subtle  mind  when  a  youth^and  criticised  it  acutely. 
That  he  afterwards  acceiM^d  the  argument  as  yalid — for  its  purpose, 
— and  held  that  it  established  the  trustworfchiness  ef  "  the  proof  of 
an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe/'  the  analogy  of 
whose  proceedings  in  providence  and  in  grace  he  proposed  to 
exhibit  and  develop,  says,  a  great  deal  for  its  conclusiveness. 

This  he  somewhat  clenched  in  his  own  mind  by  the  consideration 
that  every  properly  derived  idea,  however  abstract,  has  an  arche- 
type in  the  concrete,  so  that  the  reality  of  an  infinite  and  eternal 
bemg  could  only  be  doubted  by  doubting  the  only  field  of  truth 
accessible  to  the  thorough  research  of  man-^the  mind. 

But  the  splendidly  endowed  mind  of  Berkeley.perceived  that  if 
•we  accept  as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning  the  -maxim  that  "  all  our 
knowleage  consists  in  ideas  as  the  immediate  objeots  of  consoioua- 
ness,'*  and  assent  to  the  statement  that  the  mind  is  the  only  cn^^an 
of  specific  information  we  have  in  regard  to  what  is  true,  we  must 
be  wary  in  our  mode  of  transition  by  inference,  from  the  ixuier 
organ  of  ideas,  mind,  to  the  outward  world  of  material  existence^  or 
to  the  deduction  of  an  ontology  from  its  revelaiaons.    Our  ideas, 
and  nothing  else,  must  be  the  real  objects  of  our  knowledge ;  they 
have  no  invisible,  unknowable  substratum  or  substance,  or  uphold- 
ing synthesis  of  attributes,  apart  from  ourselves  as  spirits,   not 
seeing  all  things  in,  but  absolutely  ourselves  subsisting  in  God. 
By  the  law  of  parsimony  we  are  excluded  from  avaUin^  ourselves 
of  a  gratuitous  and  unnecessarv  dualistic  interpretation  of  tbe 
mystery  of  existence — mind  ana  matter;  all  that  we  do  or   can 
know  is  ideas.    Thought  is  the  one  existence  in  whom  all  existence 
is ;  to  be  is  to  be  perceived,  and  to  be  perceived  is  to  be.    To  unsee 
false  entities  is  as  requisite  as  to  see  true  ones.  We  cannot  analyse 
God's  synthesis  whicn  is  true,  but  we  can  undo  from  our  spirits  our 
own  false  noftions,  and  annihilate  them.    We  can  unthink  matter ; 
we  eannot  unthink  thought.    God  is  thought  essential,  man  is 
thought  perceptible.    Hence  we  can  intelligently  receive  into  our 
reasonable  faith  God  as  personal  life — ^the  Lawgiver,  alike  of  nature 
and  of  spirit,  one  simple,  undivided,  active  Being,  which  thinks, 
wills,  and  perceives — m  short,  is.    Clarke  and  ]^rkdey  debated 
their  respective  theories  with  considerable  acrimony,  and  it  is 
stated,  that  the  heat  of  oontroversy  excited  in  Malebranohe,  in  a 
personal  encounter  with  Berkeley,  so  exasperated  an  infiammatory 
diaease  of  the  lungs  under  which  the  aiithor  of  '^The  Search  for 
Truth  "  was  labouring,  that  it  aeceloated  his  death. 

Hume  appeared  as  the  sceptic,  the  destroyer  of  fallacies,  not  of 
faith,  phantasies  that  were  called  philosophies.  ''  Had  there  been 
no  Berkeley,"  said  Hamann,  "there  would  have  been  no  Hume ; 
and.  if  no  Hume,  then  no  E!ant ; "  and  this  could  be  earned  much 
farther.  Berkeley  had  affirmed  that  ideas  are  all  we  know»  and 
Hume  nailed  him  fast  to  that  ..If  this  ib  conclusive,  against  a  sub- 
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stoDce  material,  it  is  equally  $o  against  a  Bubatance  spiritual ;  eaoh 
is  an  infereuce,  not  a  knowledge.  BelieFe  what  you  like,  receire 
only  what  is  true.  Belief  is  a  habit,  good  or  ill  according  to  ita 
resulta,  but  iphiloaophy  is  the  wnbelieving  as  well  as  the  unseeing  of 
the  false.  We  experience  ideas,  and  believe  the  rest.  Hume  was 
a  Boeptio  not  of  man,  nature,  truth,  and  God,  but  of  the  philosophy 
which  made  itself  the  apologist  of  beliefs  by  arguments  merely 
formal,  by  paralogisms  of  the  -reason,  making-  metaphysic  not  a 
lighthouse,  tnrowing  radiance  on  the  infinite  ocean  of  truth,  but* a 
men  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  imperilled  creeds  of  a  lukewarm  age. 

Castaway  from  you  the  notion  of  eliciting  life  &omthe  processes 
of  the  dissecting-room;  seek  the  life  of  the  soul  in  the  living  vitality 
of  its  experience;  do  not  fight  falsehood  with  falsehood,  but  re-edify 
your  philosophy  on  the  single  true  basis  of  permanent  safety — 
experience  in  its  fulness  the  fulness  of  faith  if  ^ou  ean  attain  to 
iif  but  at  least  in  the-  fulness  of  reason.  Doubt  is  double-thought, 
and  out  of  that  root  may  ^row  faith  and  reason.  There  is,  to  man, 
but  one  doubtless  thing,  his  experience ;  while  we  have  that,  need 
we  despair  of  a  philosophy  of  nature,  of  man,,  and  of  God  P  Hume's 
•eeptioum  related  to  the  abstract  God  of  metaphysics. 

Beid  and  Kant  took  up  the  task  of  rebuildiufr  philosophy,  after 
having  du^  beneath  the  dibris  of  the  metaphysic  of  dogmatic 
idealiam  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  soul,  tne  constitution  of 
the  mind  itself,  and  the  laws  of  thought  intertextured  with  our 
heing.  Baffler's  "  First  Truths  "  rather  confounded  faith  and  philo- 
aophy  than  clarified  the  thoughts  of  the  age.  Jonathan  Edwards 
reasons,  from  being  to  life  and  action,  as  pre-supposed  in  human 
existence,  as  necesfiftrlly  implying  God — the  goal  of  all  human 
desires  and  hopes ;  but  this  rather  as  a  theologist  than  as  a  meta- 
physician. It  was  with  the  same  subordination  of  metaphysic 
to  theology  that  Hugh  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  while  Dean  of 
Armagh,  elaborated  an  essay  to  prove  "that  there  is  one  only 
nndenved,  unoriginated  Being,  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the 
original  fountain  of  all  existence ;"  and  Moses  Lo  wman's  ''  Argument 
to  prove  the  Unity  and  Perfections  of  God  a  priori "  is  also  oon- 
siderably  more  a  theological  tractate  than  a  purely  speculative 
treatise.  Boyle,  Voltaire,  and  the  MncpclopcBdiiU  cannot  be  pro- 
perly introduced  into  a  mere  running  hurry- graph  like  this,  nor  can 
Bossnet,  Pascal,  or  Amauld  We  can  scarcely  pass  unnoticed  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  &od,  which  occupies 
the  first  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  Hartley's  "  Observations  on 
Man."  The  several  leading  propositions  of  this  argument  are  to 
the  following  effect.  Something  must  have  existed  from  all  eternity ; 
there  cannot  have  been  a  mere  succession  of  finite  dependent  beings, 
hat  there  must  have  been  at  least  one  infinite  and  independent 
being,  endued  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  benevolent,  even 
^od.  That  God  is  spiritual,  eternal*  and  omnipresent,  immutable, 
free, .holy,  juat,  true,  and  jneroiful — our  Creator,  Governor,  Jmdge, 
and  Father.    In  the  reasoning  by  which  these  theses  are  sustained. 
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Hartley's  intellect  shows  less  attractively  than  his  sjmpathj  of 
spirit,  and  his  instincts  triumph  over  his  logical  consistency;  for  if 
all  human  knowledge  consists  of  associations  and  their  compounds, 
God  can  never  be  otherwise  to  us  than  a  far-off  negation,  unreal- 
izable to  thought.  Swedenborg's  gorgeous  mysticism,  his  argu- 
mentation of  the  imagination  and  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
reason,  glowing  and  ^rvent  yet,  though  variable  as  the  shadow  of 
a  dream,  siuKularly  consistent  and  strongly  held,  we  could  not  place 
in  a  just  light  unless  we  had  a  larger  space  before  us  than  the 
utmost  reach  permitted  us  here,  or  perhaps  the  patience  of  the 
reader  would  allow.    We  may  therefore  now  revert  to  E«id. 

**  Abstract  truths,'*  Beid  thinks,  "  may  very  properly  be  called 
necessary  truths  ;  because  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  be  ti^e 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places."  The  existence  and  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  only  necessary  truth  regarding  existence ; 
"but  although  the  existence  of  God  is  necsssary,  I  apprehend  we 
can  only  deduce  it  from  contingent  truths."  "  All  other  beings  that 
exist  depend  for  their  existence,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  upon  the 
will  and  power  of  the  first  cause ;  therefr^re  neither  their  existence 
nor  their  nature,  nor  anything  that  befalls  them,  is  necessary,  but 
contingent.*'  "  The  only  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
are  grounded  upon  the  knowledge  of  my  own  existence  and  the 
existence  of  other  finite  beings.  But  these  are  contingent  truths." 
"  If  we  have  any  knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  or  of  the  exist- 
ence of  what  we  see  about  us,  or  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
Being,  that  knowledge  cannot  consist  in  perceiving  the  agreement 
and  disagreements  of  ideas  ;**  for  if  things  which  are  not  ideas  be 
objects  of  knowledge,  they  must  be  objects  of  thought.  On  the 
contrary,  if  ideas  be  the  only  objects  of  thought,  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  either  of  our  own  existence,  or  of  the  existence  of 
external  objects,  or  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.*'  But  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  these  things,  therefore  they  are  not  mere  ideat,  but 
realities,  and  Qod  is. 

Besides  this  argument,  B/oid  makes  full  use  of  the  argument  from 
design,  "which,"  he  says,  "  may  be  reduced  to  a  syllogism,"  having 
these  two  premises : — (1)  **  that  design  and  intelligence  in  the  cause 
may  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the 
effect ;  (2)  that  there  are,  in  fact,  the  clearest  marks  of  design  and 
wisdom  in  the  works  of  nature ;  and  (3)  the  conclusion  is,  that  the 
works  of  nature  are  the  effects* of  a  wise  and  intelligent  first  cause." 

This  is  the  argument  to  which  Paley,  in  his  "  Natural  Theology," 
gave  outward  development.  Of  writers  on  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity,  Dean  Paley  is  perhaps  the  chief.  Nor  is  this,  as 
has  frequently  been  done,  to  be  attributed  to  him  as  a  fault,  or 
used  to  countenance  a  charge  of  want  of  spirituality  in  the  author. 
To  get  clear  of  assumptions  and  presumptions  is  given  as  the  mark 
of  a  clear,  honest  thinker.  Paley  resigned  the  domain  of  faith,  and 
went  outside  of  the  ramparts  of  the  creeds,  that  he  might  all  the 
more  surely  show  that  there  is  an  indubitability  in  religioa  which 
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can  diffpeose  with  the  barriers  of  artides  and  the  fortifications  of 
ereeds.  He  would  give  and  take  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and 
reason  alone  should  furnish  the  weapons  of  the  coDtroyersial  fraj» 
and  give  law  to  its  wagers.  To  write  "  evidences  "  for  belieyers 
was  absurd.  Hence  Watson,  Leland,  Paley,  aod  others,  relin- 
quished the  forts  of  revelation,  and  went  into  the  open  field  to 
bring  in  evidences  to  unbelievers. 

It  was  a  necessity  forced  iipon  them  hj  the  times,  and  they  did 
veil  in  magnanimously  sacrificing,  in  their  zeal  for  truth,  the  van- 
tage-ground they  might  well  have  held,  and  the  weapons  thev 
might  have  wielded  "  for  argument's  sake ;"  we  shall  give  you  all 
the  odds,  they  said,  and  even  at  such  disadvantage  we  sball  main* 
tain  the  cause  of  God  against  all  who  disbelieve.  On  the  tented 
field  of  mere  experience  let  us  engage  in  honest  conflict,  and  win 
who  may  ;  the  fault  is  ours,  not  Deity's,  should  we  fail.  *'  Truth,*' 
u  Berkeley  said,  **  is  the  cry  of  all,  but  the  game  of  few ;"  we  engage 
in  the  hunt,  but  do  not  guarantee  the  gaining  of  the  (juarry.  Written 
though  it  was  amid  the  paroxysms  of  a  disease  which  brought  him 
gradually  but  painfully  to  the  grave,  the  argument  ia  followed  out 
with  consummate  judgment,  tact,  and  skill,  so  as  to  be,  if  not  one 
of  the  most  convincing,  at  least  one  of  the  most  interesting  theo- 
logical works  in  the  English  language.  The  general  idea,  and  much 
of  the  material,  indeed,  is  borrowed  from  "The  Eeligious  Puiloso- 
pher  "  of  Bernard  Nieuwentyt  (1664 — 1718),  an  English  translation 
of  which  appeared  in  the  year  of  the  author's  death.  Human  life 
ii  only  possible,  ia  our  experience  here,  through  organization  as  its 
instrument.  But  organization  could  not  have  preceded  iatelligence 
ia  the  order  of  cxistm^e,  for  organization  is  obviously  and  eminently 
a  product  of  intelligent  design.  Every  organ  in  every  animal  indi- 
cates design,  inasmuch  as  each  either  is,  or  consists  of  parts  which, 
however  unconsciously — ^and  the  more  unconsciously  the  more  per- 
tiueut  become  1  the  argument,— co-operate  to  the  performance  of 
some  duty  by  the  accomplishment  of  some  end.  Either  then  a  being 
possessing  intelligence,  and  nut  necessarily  dependent  on  organiza- 
tion for  existence,  does  exist,  or  we  must  deny  that  organization  dis- 
plays design.  Can  this  be  denied  P  No,  unless  at  the  expense  of 
leience  and  philosophy,  that  is,  of  all  knowledge ;  for  science  is  but 
the  perception  of  plan  ia  creation,  and  philosophy  only  the  percejp- 
tion  of  plan  in  thought.  If  it  cannot  oe  denied,  cannot  even  ^e 
doubted,  that  nature  displays  design,  then  a  designer  is  a  necessity 
of  nature ;  for  how  all  these  parts,  which  altogether  constitute  nature, 
or  any  of  t'lem,  as  organs,  "  could  come  together  without  a  disposing 
intelligence  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.*'  '*The  world  must 
therefore  have  had  an  intelligent  artificer."  This  common-sense 
analogy  is  thus  expressible, — '*Where?er  there  is  arrangement 
there  is  an  arranger ;  wherever  there  is  adaptation  of  means  to  our 
end,  there  must  be  an  adapter ;  wherever  an  organization,  an  orga- 
nizer ;"  and—  suiting  the  argument  to  the  present  state  of  scientific 
thought— if  there  is  eyolution,  there  mast  be  an  evolver.  Paley 's 
1871.  • 
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NaBoatiiff  16  Bim|>le,  penpkmou,  and  well  put,  tad  Kbongli  the  ityle 
ifl  homely,  it  is  vigorous,  and  £€fw  %ooks  are  pleasanter  to  read  than 
Hb  '*  Natural  Ideology." 

Slant,  the  most  subtle  analyst  that  ever  Hved,  in  his  deep  neta- 
phytical  researehes,  pursued  witib  inecerable  and  remorseleee  rigour 
aa  we)l  as  unshrinking  consecutiveness,  eame  to  the  contusion  that 
we  could  never  reach,  by  demonstration  of  mason,  beyond  a  doe- 
triaal  belief  in  the  existenoe  of  deity ;  that  God  standi  at  an  infi- 
nite distance  from  philosophical  oojj^itton  or  knowledge.  The 
tbeoretteal  reason  is  powerms  to  attam  to  a  trustworthy  knowledge 
of  God,  though  the  practical  reason  nay  afford  us  sufficient  groond 
for  a  diseorsive  proof,  entitling  us  to  hold  for  true,  and  pi«-suppose, 
a  moral  aathor  of  the  universe.  He  disdains  the  subtlety  or  fine- 
spun ratiocinations,  and  founds  his  belief  in  the  Sunreme  Being  on 
tne  practical  oonviotion  which  the  sense  of  moral  law  im^ies.  In 
"  The  Only  Possible  Argument  for  Ihe  Demonstration  of  the  Sxistenee 
of  God  "  (1763)  he  denies  the  legitimacy  of  eveiy  attempt  to  effect 
a  tvansition  from  the  region  of  the  speeulative  reason  to  reality. 
!Flie  idea  of  God,  as  absolute  eausa,  he  admits  is  a  necessity  to 
reason,  but  it  is  a  subjective  neoessity  only,  it  does  not  lead  us  to, 
or  necessitate  the  knowledge  of,  a  real,  sll-ereating,  alUsustaiDinj^ 
omniscience  and  omnipotence.  Intuition  and  conception  are  the 
elements  of  all  man's  knowing ;  so  that  conceptions  without  intui- 
tions in  some  way  corresponding  to  tiiem,  and  intuitions  without 
oonoeptione,  cannot  produce  oognitiont— whatever  beliefs  they  msy 
give  ground  for. 

He  examines  the  ontological  proof  based  on  existence,  but  denies 
that  existenoe  is  ever  a  possible  predicate  determinative  of  objective 
as  opposed  to  subjective  reality ;  transcendental  theology,  as  deism 
aotmowledging  a  cause,  and  as  theism  affirming  an  author  of  natore, 
and  natunu  theology  as  seeking  for  a  supreme  intelligence  as  the 
principle  of  natural  perfection  or  of  moral  order,  is  passed  under 
cntieism,  and  is  declared  to  result  in  a  conception  which  dosss  in 
and  crowns  speculation,  but  is  ideal  merely.  Physico-theologx 
requires  un  to  pre-suppose  an  infinite  effioient,  and  ethieo^heology 
demands  the  granting  of  a  moral  causer  but  either  or  both  assume 
aa  essential,  but  do  not  prove  as  real.  Practical  philosophy  requires 
us  to  regard  as  indispensable  a  supreme  self-sufficient  Good  as  the 
eandition  of  happiness ;  but  that  is  a  necessity  to  thought,  not  in 
reality.  We  postulate,  but  do  not  demonstrate  it.  We  reach  here 
the  not-impossible  but  not  the  oertainly  existent.  Moral  theol(^ 
leads  us  to  infer  from  the  moral  end  of  being  a  moral  first,. who 
determined  these  purposes,  but  this  as  a  belief,  not  a  knowledge. 
fSnpsioal  theology  is  an  endeavour  of  reason,  ftom  the  final  caosea 
of  nature,  to  infer  thence  an  intelligent  impsirter  of  their  purposes, 
but  this  is  to  attempt  to  mount  up  U>  a  supreme  eanse  by,  oertainly^ 
besntiful  and  pleasmg ,  but  still  empirioal  steps, — ^thsi  is,  to  seek  s 
resMmable  Deity  in  the  merely  nhyatoal  elements  of  experienea 

The  testimony  of  revelsrtioii,  mmgh  a  proper  greund  of  rsiilgioiff 
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is  not  of  metaphysical  trust ;  for  the  idea  of  Grod  mast  precede  and 
test  the  conception  of  the  God  revealed.  Thus  with  a  scrutinizing 
intelligence  of  surpassing  keenness,  Kant  passes  round  the  whole 
circle  of  the  speculative  sea  which  surrounds  man,  and  casting  the 
light  of  criticism  over  its  wide  wastes,  he  determines  that  each  is, 
of  itself,  incapahle  of  giving  full  ^tification  to  the  soul  whidi^ 
would  presume  to  scan  the  infinite  m  search  of  God.  If,  however,' 
logical  aocuracry  and  completeness  claim  our  regard,  carefully  ab- 
liraoted  syllogism  and  nioely  conducted  speculations  win  our  mtel* 
hdct,  1iioa«  theories  which  lead  along  the  i  priori  road  deserve  pre- 
ference ;  but  if  levelness  to  ordinary  comprehension,  liveliness  of 
impression,  attractiveness  of  illustration,  and  power  of  moving  the 
moral  springs  of  human  nature  receive  our  favour,  the  ^  posteriori 
trgument^  as  having  the  greater  general  utility,  should  be  com* 
mended.  It  is,  however,  as  the  essence  of  all  being,  as  the  essential 
postili^ty  of  ezistenoe,  which,  being  supposed  away,  would  destroy 
or  annxd  all  cogitability,  that  the  real  necessity  for  holding  as  tme 
the  beiag  of  God  arises  and  becomes  an  imperative  of  the  sold. 
Ihiknovn  and  unknowable  in  His  essential  being,  experience  per* . 
raades  and  intelligence  convinces  men  that  God  is,  and  is  the 
Father  Almighty,  Causer,  Author,  Buler,  and  Bewarder— the  Main* 
tainer  of  order,  the  Begulator  of  progress. 

GoDBciousness  is  veracious,  every  sentiment  that  stirs  to  happinet«« 
evmy  high  poetic  thought  which  leads  us  to  the  beautifal  or  the 
subhme,  every  aspiration  that  induces  to  dutif^ilness,  every  truth  of 
seiaice,  and  every  possibility  of  metaphysic,  are  pledges  of  tiM 
tnutworthiness  of  an  intellectual  belief  and  a  moral  faith  in  Grod, 
Every  remit  of  the  research  of  the  deep,  large  thinkers  of  the  past, 
and  every  enetfj  manifested  in  the  ohuroh  and  in  the  world  by 
men  whose  spirits  were  suffused  with  and  stirred  by  enthusiasm, 
which  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Deity,  form  cumulative  proofs  of 
the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  a  Father  of  our  race.  The  worth 
of  each  is  valid  in  its  own  sphere,  and  the  validity  of  each  is 
enhanced  by  its  being  harmonised  with  and  dovetailed  into  the 
architecture  of  a  metaphysic,  the  unity  of  result  of  a  great  number 
of  things,  so  and  so  disposed,  that  when  taken  in  at  one  view  as  a 
eomplete  edifice  of  evidence,  gives  warrant  of  the  irresistible  truth 
of  God's  sovereign  aelf-existctece  and  supremacy. 

We  have  been  able  but  slightly  to  hurry  over  the  speculations  of 
three  oenlaries,  and  now  we  must  adjourn  consideration  of  the 
iartinr  reaohes  of  speenlative  inquiry  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  Deity.  We  shall  pursue  the  theme  at  our  earliest  oppor- 
tanity*  «nd  brine  our  survey  of  the  theistic  metaphysic  down  'to  the 
newly  oompleted  theory  of  W  iUiam  H.  Gillespie. 


VH  I   .jxu^ji. 
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IS  THERE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE  IN  THE  SCHIP- 
TUBES  TO  WABEANT  BELIEF  IN  THE  GODHEAD 
OF  JESUS  CHBIST  P 

▲FFIBHATIYB  ABTICLB. — ^V. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hypocritical  cant  amongst  all 
claBf^ea  of  people,  and  all  sects  and  denomirmtionB  of  ChnstendoDi, 
I  will  not  deny,  for  I  have  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  it,  even 
amoDgst  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord,  that 
I  have  been  heartily  sickened  with  it,  and  at  all  such  times  hare 
taken  my  stand  in  aid  of  my  Unitarian  brethren ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  epithets  **  Infidel,"  "  Atheist,"  &c.,  have  been 
hurled  at  me  fast  and  thick.  As  regards  cant,  C.  S.  L.  and  I  are 
one,  but  he  must  not  abuse  all  Trinitarians  because  some  with  whom 
he  may  have  come  in  contact  are  ungenerous,  illiberal,  or  narrow- 
minded.  Such  Trinitarians  do  not  in  general  advance  much  argu- 
ment, and  what  they  lack  in  argument  thay  make  up  for  in  abuse; 
but  here,  in  the  British  Controversialist,  argmnent  will  be  the  onlj 
arbiter  of  the  present  question. 

.  Another  observation  I  have  to  make,  and  that  is  with  respect  to 
the  several  theological  works  of  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians :  as  a 
rule,  they  quote  Scripture  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  context.  This  error  I  wish  to  avoid,  and 
I  would  that  all  who  may  take  part  in  this  debate,  both  affirmative 
and  negative,  would  try  to  do  likewise. 

C.  S.  L.  calls  attention  to  Genesis,  where  it  is  slated  that  ''God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  A  little  more  attention  and  a 
little  further  research,  and  we  find  "  For  by  Him  [Christ]  were  &!■ 
things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and 
invisible  "  (Col.  i.  16).  Now  as  the  Scriptures  declare  God  to  bt* 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Creator,  the 
only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  Jesus  Christ  if 
God.  This  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  evangelist  John.  Not  only  does  he  prove  the  prior  existence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  that  he  is  the  Supreme  God.  **  In  the 
befl[inning  was  the  Word,  and  the ^  Word  was  with  God,  aodthe 
Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.  He  was  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Ilim  not  And 
the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  "  (John  i.  1,  3, 10, 
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14).  From  theee  paanages  of  Scriptare  it  is  quite  erideat  that 
Jesiu  Christ  and  &od  are  one  and  the  same  ^ing.  Again,  as 
Uiere  was  onl^r  one  creation,  and  the  act  of  that  creation  is  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  God  respeotirelj,  the  inference  is  plain  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God.  In  close  connection  with  the  foregoing 
passages  it  is  stated  that  Jesus  Christ  came  unto  His  own  (the 
world;,  or,  as  the  ori^nal  reads, "  He  came  unto  His  own  things  (or 
pDssessions),  and  His  own  people  did  not  receive  Him."  This 
farther  shows  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Creator  and  Possessor  of  all 
things,  for  it  was  to  His  own  that  He  came.  His  own  by  creative 
power.  He  having  called  them  into  existence. 

C.  S.  L.,  in  proving  the  unity  of  God,  has,  I  think,  made  a  slip 
in  stating  that  "  Jesus  himself  disclaims  worship,"  for  we  find  that 
He  is  worshipped,  and  never  does  He  rebuke  the  worshipper. 

The  unitv  of  Grod  no  Trinitarian  denies,  but  we  hold  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  Go4.  This  is  evident  from 'certain  considerations 
vhich  we  shall  now  bring  forward. 

I.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  perfect  God  is  evident  because  He  is  so 
called  in  the  Scriptures.  "  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give 
you  a  sign ;  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  caU  His  name  Immanuel "  (Isa.  vii.  14).  "  Behold,  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call 
his  name  Emmanuel "  (Matt.  i.  23).  These  passages  undoubtedly 
refer  to  Jesus  Christ.  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son 
is  given :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder :  and 
His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God, 
The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace"  (Isa.  iz.  6).  This 
evidently  has  reference  to  Isa.  vii.  14,  and  can  only  be  applied 
with  any  truth  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  we  find  that  such  are  the 
characteristics  of  our  Lord ;    although    these    names    may  not, 

Srhans,  be  applied  to  Him  literally,  yet  they  are  descriptive  of 
is  cnaracter,  His  power,  His  work,  and  His  being.  This  is 
evident  from  the  whole  teoor  of  the  New  Testament,  from  which  I 
select  a  few  verses  as  proof  passages.  "Looking  for  that  blessed 
hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Sanour 
Jesus  Christ"  (Titus  ii.  13).  In  this  verse  the  word  cat  which  is 
translated  "and,"  may  quite  legitimately  be  rendered  "even," 
and  then  we  read  that  "  the  great  God  [is]  even  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  And  we  find  that  the  apqptle  Peter  acknowledges  Jesus 
Christ  and  (rod  to  be  one :  '*  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  them  that  have  obtained  like  precious 
faith  with  us  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ "  (2  Pet.  i.  1).  There  is  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse 
a  slight  mistranslation ;  the  original  should  be  rendered  "  our  Gk>d 
snd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  "  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  Him 
that  is  true,  ana  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life"  (1  John  v.  20). 
Here  Christ  is  the  true  God.    And  again,  "  Whose  are  the  fathers. 
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and  of  whom  aa  concerning  tbe  flesh  Christ  [came],  who  if  orer  all, 
&od  hletiedfar  ever  *'  (Horn.  iz.  5).  Can  we  have  more  emphatic 
Ipnguajre  tban  this,  in  which  Christ  is  described  as  *'  Qod  blessed 
fbr  ever  "  F  More  evidence  there  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  perfectly 
toad  truly  God ;  the  clearest  and  strongest  to  my  mind  I  shall  now 
adduce.  '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord  the  Xing  of  Israel,  and  His  redeemer 
die  Lord  of  hosts ;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  beside 
He  there  is  no  God  "  (Isa.  xlir.  6).  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  whicn  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.  I  [John.]  was  in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great  Toiee,  as  of  a  trumpet, 
saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last :  and.  What 
^ou  seestf  write  in  a  book.  .  .  .  And  I  turned  to  see  the  Toice 
that  spake  with  me.  And  being  turned.  I  saw  .  .  .  one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  man.  .  .  .  And  when  I  saw  Him,  I  fell  at 
His  feet  as  dead.  And  He  laid  His  right  hand  upon  me,  saying 
unto  me.  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last :  I  am  He  that 
lireth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore  **  (Bev.  i. 
S,  10-13, 17, 18). 

Prom  a  careful  comparison  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  Ihese 
passages  of  Scripture,  who  will  not  say  of  a  truth  Jesns  Christ  is 
Ood  ?  Many  more  passages  of  Scripture,  of  like  import,  may  be 
given,  but  space  forbids ;  only  one  series  of  syllogistic  quotations  I 
now  give.  "The  voice  of  Him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness. 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  our  Gfod "  (Isa.  xl.  8).  "  Behold,  I  will  send  My 
messenger,  and  he  shall  nrepare  the  way  before  Me,  .  .  .  saiA 
tiie  Lord  of  hosts"  (Mai.  in.  1).  ''^He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  ss 
said  the  prophet  Esaias "  (John  i.  28).  These  verses  apeak  for 
themselves. 

II.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  God  is  likewise  evident  by  Hisfbrgirisg 
sins.  "  When  Jesus  saw  their  faith,  he  said  unto  the  sick  of  the 
palsy.  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  But  there  were  certain  of 
the  scribes  sitting  there,  and  ceasooing  in  their  hearts.  Why  doth 
fliis  man  thus  speak  blasphemies  F  who  can  forgive  sins  but  Qcd 
only  P  "  (Mark  li.  5 — 7).  From  these  verses  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  admitted  truth  that  God  only  can  forgive  sins.  Now  if  God 
alone  can  forgive  sins,  and  Jesms  Christ  forgives  sins,  does  it  not, 
as  &  matter  or  logic,  follow  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  P 

More  passages  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  brought  forward,  but 
we  think  that  this  is  sufficient  of  this  cl^ss  to  prove  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God. 

IIL  That  Jesus  Christ  is  Gk>d  also  appears  because  He  ii  the 
object  of  religious  worship.  **  Wherefore  Gk>d  also  hBth  h^^ 
•zalted  Hinv  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name : 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  e^ovdd  bow,  of  things  in  heaveSt 
and  ihings  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  erezT 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  ofGod 
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the  Father  "  (PhU.  ii.  9—11).  "  And  again,  when  He  bringeth  in  the 
first  begotten  into  the  world.  He  saith,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God 
wonhtp  fiEim  "  (Heb.  i.  6).  If  that  the  angela  of  Grod  render  their 
vonhip  to  Cfanit,  is  it  expMtnig  loo  nwon  at  our  hands  that  we 
should  worship  Him  who  is  onr  Bedeemer  P  "  And  thfiy  stoned 
Stephen,  calling  upon  Qoi,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
ipirit.  And  he  kneeled  down,  and  crt^  with  a  loud  Toice,  Lora, 
laj  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  Here  we  have  an  account  of 
Stephen,  who  was  filled  with,  the  Holj  Ghost,  praying  to  God  and 
Jesus  Christ ;  in  the  first  place  he  prays  that  Jesus  Christ  may 
receive  his  spirit,  and  secondly*  that  Jesus  may  not  lay  the  charge 
of  murder  a^^ainst  those  who  are  stonins  him.  If  this  be  not  an 
act  of  worship,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  In  Bevelation  we  have  & 
scene  of  the  uniyersal  worship  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  truly 
magnificent :  "And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy 
to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  Thou  wast 
B^in,  and  hast  redeemed  ns  to  Grod  by  Thy  blood  out  of  every 
Idndred,  and  ton^e,  and  people,  and  nation;  and  hast  made  ua 
onto  our  God  kmss  and  priests:  and  we  shall  rei^px  on  the 
ortL  And  I  behcud,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of 
tbem  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand*  and  thousands  of 
tkoQsands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
ilsin  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom*  and  strength,  and 
lu>nour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in 
besven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in 
tlie  sea,  and  aU  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
tbone,  and  onto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever"  (Bev.  v.  9 — 13). 

According  to  these  verses  Christ  is  worshipped  in  heaven :  if  He 
be  not  God,  then  the  worshippers — that  is,  the  angels  and  saints — 
ue  guilty  of  idolatry. 

I V .  That  Jesus  Christ  is  God  is  still  farther  made  manifest 
because  of  the  at^butes  of  God  being  ascribed  to  Him.  I  will 
only  notice  three  of  the  attributes. 

Etermiijf. — "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  .  .  .  and  the 
Word  was  God"  (Joka.  LI).  "Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily, 
Terily,  I  say  unto  you.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am  "  (John  viii.  58). 

Omnifmsem€e,'^"  Por  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
is  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  "  (Matt,  xviii.  20). 
'^Teaehiag  then  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com^ 
maaded  you,  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  luway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world  "  (MatL  xsviiL  20>. 

I^mmtmbifiijf. — "Jesna  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
u^d  for  ever"  (Heb.  ziii.  8).  We  think  that  there  is  enough 
•videaee  hate  to  show  that  Jesns  Christ  is  eternal,  omnipresent, 
and  immutable;  aad  fyrthermore  that  we  have  brought  forward 
^•noe  saffioient  to  justify  o«r  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
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OUGHT  THE  ATJTHOKIZED  VEESION  OF  THE  HOLY 
SCRIPTURES  TO  BE  REVISED  BY  A  ROYAL  COM- 
MISSION? 

AFFIBSf ATIYE  BBPLY. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  a  controversy 
of  this  nature,  there  is  not  one  of  the  writers  on  the  other  side  who 
has  not  admitted  the  force  of  the  arguments  used  in  support  of  a 
Tevision.  What  seems  most  to  have  excited  their  indignation  ia 
the  fact  that,  as  they  say,  I  have  diverted  the  question  from  its 
proper  channel  by  opening  the  (][uestion  of  revision,  whereas  this 
discussion  ou^ht,  according  to  their  ideas,  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  question  of  Who  should  revise  P 

I  do  not  in  the  least  withdraw  from  the  position  I  at  first 
assumed,  and  I  still  assert  that  the  prime  consideration  in  this 
matter  is,  whether  the  Scriptures  require  revision  at  all ;  and  that 
the  question  of  the  medium  through  which  that  revision  should  take 
place  is  one  of  minor  importance,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  only 
one  class  of  men  can  do  the  work,  viz.,  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  original  languages  and  with  the  ancient  MSS. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  articles  on  the  other  side  without,  further 
comment.  The  first  is  written  by  a  gentleman  who  prefers  to  be 
anonymous,  not  even  giving  us  an  initial  by  which  to  designate 
him,  and  therefore  to  suit  nis  humour  I  will  call  him  "  Anony- 
mous."  It  is  difficult  to  classify  his  objections.  He  admits  that, 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  there  can  only  be  one  answer  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  revision  should  take  place,  and  that  that 
answer  should  be  in  the  affirmative,  althou^^h  he  shrinks  from  the 
task  because  of  some  fancied  difficulties.  Btit  in  this,  os  in  many 
other  instances,  if  we  really  look  the  difficulties  fully  in  the  face, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  easy  to  overcome.  He  clothes  one  of  these 
difficulties  thus : — **  At  present,  Christendom,  so  far  as  it  is  English- 
speaking,  is  one  in  reference  to  tliis  matter; — how  many  changes 
mi(>ht  such  a  translation  necessitate?  *' 

In  the  same  str«in  he  continues,  "Not  only  the  three  kingdoms, 
but  the  immense  English-speaking  territories  of  the  nouthern  seas, 
the  iireater  part  of  the  American  continent,  a  large  extent  of  India, 
considerable  portions  of  Africa,  are  all  interested  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  not  only  should  be  thought  of  in  regard  to  it,  but 
should  be  consulted  about  it/*  The  important  question  "How F" 
arises,  and  this  "  Anonymous  "  does  not  attempt  to  ans ner.  Accord- 
ing to  his  theory,  before  we  can  have  a  revision  we  muat  wait  till 
"  we  have  the  concurrence  and  agreement  of  all  the  people  whose 
language  is  English,  as  well  as  the  concurrence  and  agreement  of 
all  the  sects  in  the  countries  in  which  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  is  already  employed."  "  Anonymous  "  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  the  Americans  have  issued  a  revised  version  of 
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'be  ^ew  T^vt.iment,  and  it  may  here  be  remorked  that  the  present 
Aninonzed  \  enion  would  neyer  bare  existed  if  the  then  tranalat- 1  ^ 
bad  allowed  themselTea  to  be  inflaeneed  by  such  abaorditiea  aa  Uioao 
propounded  by  "  Anonymona/' 

"  Anonymous  "  also  makea  this  proposition : — **  It  [the  Anthoriaed 
Version]  was  brought  into  general  use  and  received  into  general 
fsTonr  before  the  nnitive  energies  of  Plrotestantism  had  had  oppor- 
tunity for  becoming  relaxed,  and  prior  to  the  appearance  -of  any 
povmnl  schismatic  influence."  Surely  when  propounding  thiay 
he  ronst  have  forgotten  that  the  most  powerful  sohism  had  arisen 
before  the  preparation  of  the  Authorized  Version,  viz.,  that  of 
Arminianiam,  and  that  that  schism  has  been  working  ever  sineey 
to  the  almost  complete  absorption  of  most  of  the  churches,  Anglican 
and  other. 

But  he  admits  that  the  Authorized  Version  is  replete  with  defects, 
and  that  faet^curiously  enough— constitutes  one  of  bis  reasons  why 
it  should  not  be  revised.  He  argues  in  this  way.  Everybody,  he 
pays  in  effect,  if  not  in  these  precise  words,  knows  that  the  errora 
in  the  Authorized  Version  are  abundant,  and  therefore  it  oompela 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  correct  version  of  the  text  to  compare 
the  various  renderings  of  the  numerous  translations,  and  thua 
engenders  the  "  special  peculiarity  of  keeping  in  constant  exercise 
the  critical  faculties." 

One  would  have  thought  that  one  of  the  great  advantagea  of  a 
correct  version  would  be  to  do  away  with  the  loss  of  time  which 
now  *'  necessary  exercise  of  the  critical  faculties  "  necessitates,  so 
that  a  Bible-reader  mi((ht  be  able  to  obtain  a  greater  knowledge  of 
his  subject  through  not  being  tormented  with  doubts  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  hia  text.  "  The  issue  of  a  now  authorized  version  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  discourage  scholarship  and  research  by  stereo- 
typing for  a  long  time  to  come  an  accepted  version.'*  If  this 
reasoning  were  sound,  we  might  well  wonder  at  our  being  now 
possessed  of  the  means  for  a  revision,  for,  of  course,  if  this  theory 
be  true,  the  acceptance  of  the  present  Authorized  Version  in  the 
reign  of  Jamea  I.  should  have  deadened  all  inquiry  and  stopped  aU 
research  from  that  time  downwards,  whereas  it  has  had  precisely 
the  opposite  effect,  for  Biblical  scholarship  has  never  attained  t^ 
K>  gooa  a  position  as  at  the  present  time,  nor  has  there  at  any  time 
been  so  good  means  for  revising  at  our  disposal  as  there  now  are. 
If  we  should  judge,  therefore,  by  experience,  the  acceptance  of  a 
fi^  authorized  version  will  stimulate  further  inquiry  and  research, 
which  muat  always  have  a  good  result. 

"Anonymous"  then  puts  forward  an  idea  with  which  we  are 
ai^ain  confronted  by  subsequent  writers,  and  a  more  artificial 
objection  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It  is  that  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures  will  upset  all  literature,  by  creating  a  confusion  which 
be  supposes  will  ensue  in  all  references,  &c.,  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
objection  answers  itself,  for,  as  it  is  not  proposed  to  suppress  the 

Aothorized  Version,  those  who  wish  to  reier  to  it  can  still  do  so 
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under  that  name,  and  thoae  who  wish  to  veftr  te  the  propoaed 
Beyised  Yenion  can  also  refer  to  it  nnder  iti  jnroper  titte»  whik 
aU  aUwoBS  whieh,  iip  te  ^  issue  of  the  Bemed  Yeriiott  hateebMi 
made  to  the  Scriptures,  must,  as  a  matter  of  naeeesitT,  aUfld*  to  tiw 
Authorised  Yersion. 

But  even  presmriag  tint  all  these  supposed  huge  diffieoltiea  steed 
in  onr  way,  let  me  ask,  Ong^  we  to  ulow  tiiem  to  prerent  ns  far 
one  moment  Iran  eonferrieg^  a  great  benefit  npon  all  those  Bnglish- 
speadcing  natioas  to  nirioh  '*  Anonymous  "  refers  F 

One  word  to  J.  Y.  Y.  He  full j  admits  ihe  proprie^,  nar,  the 
necesiity  of  rerision,  bnt  the  way  in  whioh  he  so^festa  that  it 
shoiold  be  done  renders  its  aceoniplishment  totaQy  impraotieabls, 
and  the  resolt  of  sneh  a  revision  as  he  soggsste  woold  be  wnrthlesi. 
J.  Y.  Y.  wishes  to  make  revision  a  kind  of  binding  contmet  npon 
all  to  accept  and  abide  hj  the  remilte  of  such  reyision.  The  way  in 
which  he  proposes  to  reyise  is  slse  peeoliar.  He  wishes  soholan  to 
be  kept  oat  of  it,  tiieologians  to  be  ezdiided,  and  the  renaion  to  be 
Hmde  by  those  who  are  qnito  ignorant  of  tfa^  subject.  Indeed,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  tiiat  no  yenion  can  be  made  imlesB  with  the 
oontent  of  all  the  Aiglish^spealdng  nKcs  in  Hke  world,  who  shoold, 
he  thinks,  be  summoned  to  a  Idad  of  parHameat  for  the  purpose. 

The  numeroos  and  peculiar  processes  throngh  whicli,  acoordiag 
to  J.  Y.  Y.,  the  work  should  pass  before  it  reaches  the  pablie,  the 
reader  will  find  daboratod  in  the  last  three  pangra^u  of  his 
article. 

My  most  pronounced  opponent  is  S«  S.,  bnt  it  is  eomfiarteble  to 
reflect  that  eyen  he  agrees  that  the  proposition  now  being  debated 
consists  of  the  two  questions  named  by  me,  yia.,  1st,  does  the  BiUe 
require  reyision  P  and  Sod,  if  so,  shall  it  be  done  by  a  Borral 
Ck>mni8BioD  F  and  he  comes  to  a  negatiye  eondnsion  on  bolh.  His 
article  deseryea  attention,  if  only  for  the  reckless  assertions  he 
makes,  and  fer  the  skill  he  certamly  disphm  in  eynding  the  isd 
point  at  issue.  His  first  reason  for  denying  Ise  necessity  of  refnaion 
IS  that--as  he  says--~m  all  probability  some  of  the  points  of  eoatei^ 
tion  now  eedsting  wiU  by  a  ssore  correot  yeision  be  fwsmeerf..  One 
wonld  have  thought  tna*  this  would  be  a  yery  desirable  ehject. 
There  is  no  need  for  a  number  of  spurious  pointe  of  contention,  and 
the  fact  that  a  comet  revision  wenid  oanse  the  reasoyal  of  sash 
(rsaUy  non-existing)  pointe  of  eontentiun  constitutes  of  itself  s 
strong  argUBsent  for  revision*  If  8.  S.  cAioose  to  saerifies  truth  for 
eontroyers^,  he  con  do  so  by  refosinff  to  use  the  Bevtsed  Yonsn* 
and  as  it  will  not  be  forced  on  any  ens,  he  can  still  nee  the  AsAhsnaed 
Yersion,  or,  if  he  plesse,  he  can  go  bmak  still  farther  to  the  vecsion 
which  existed  prior  to  the  year  1611,  whea,  I  believa,  the  present 
Authorised  Yersion  was  made. 

The  great  ^jeet  to  be  attoined  is  the  possession  of  the  mast 
truthfnf  yersion  possible,  and  thia  should  be  done  without  ai^ 
regard  to  that  destruction  of  the  nuoMTous  **  isms "  whieh  B»  & 
fears  may  be  ite  consequence,  and  withovt  any  thought  for  the 


ffeedi  and  dogmu  now  in  ezitleBee.  S.  S.'b  next  olijeotion  is,  tkat 
the  men  who  wonld  be  selected  for  the  office  of  rerision  would  be 
"each  men"  as  Dean  Alford,  upon  whom  he  mnkeo  a  apeehyi 
itta49k. 

Now  I  inuupne  thai  moet  peraons— «?ett  of  the  Ifoneonformiat 
My,  to  which  I  faatre  the  pleaanre  to  belong-^ref^arded  the  now 
deceioaed  Dean  aa  a  man  partionlarij  well  fitted  fbr  the  task.  It  waa 
bowB  that  he  had  spent  the  beet  Teara  of  hie  life  in  Biblical 
Rieareb,  and  in  the  translation  of  the  New  TestaMent,  hie  Tef^ 
aon  <tf  which  ia  the  object  of  a  just  admiration,  added  to  which  hia 
theology  waa  sound,  and  his  working  powers  greatw  But  what  think 
pa  is  S.  S.'s  great  charge  against  Dean  AlfordP  Simply  thie. 
ATery  one  will  no  doabt  recognise  the  passage  from  t  Tim.  iii.  16, 
**A11  seriptare  is  giren  by  inspiration  of  Qod,  and  is  profitaUe/'te. 
Thift  passage  Dean  Alford  translates.  "  Every  scripture  inspired  br 
God  IS  ako  profitable,"  and  this  fact  is  suffieieat  to  fire  8.  8.  a 
iadigAation.  There  is  no  doubt  Dean  Alford's  is  the  correct  trans- 
lition,  as  it  is  obriously  tiM  only  intelligiUe  one,  inaanmoh  as  M 
ieiiptare  is  not  given  by  inspiration  of  Ood,  otherwise  I  should  be 
fcrcMl  to  the  conclusion  that  this  writing  had  also  the  divine  inspi- 
ntion.  "Bat,"  aaya  S.  8.,  **Dean  iaford  is  a  latitudinarian." 
Now  to  put  this  into  plain  English  it  means  this,  that  Dean  Alfbrd 
hdieved,  as  I  hope  I  do,  that  one  man  may  differ  from  another  con- 
Mientiously  and  aincerelir,  whereas  8.  8.  and  a  large  number  of 
other  dogmatists  are  so  bigoted  atf  to  say  that  tiiey  are  right,  and 
that  no  ooe  else  can  aincerely  believe  in  anything  other  thim  thoae 
dogmas  in  which  they  themselves  jmt  their  faith,  and  they  would 
^  foree  every  man  to  compel  hia  mind  and  belief  to  run  along 
<^  dirty  narrow  rut. 

Attacks  conceived  in  a  aimilar  spirit  are  made  on  other  members 
of  the  body  of  voluntary  revisers  bow  at  work  on  the  subject,  of 
vhieh  body  the  late  Dean  Alford  waa  one. 

S.  8.  contradicts  himself  sadly.  In  one  paragraph,  numbered  9 
IB  lus  article,  he  professea  to  believe  that  a  revision  is  needleas  be- 
cnise  so  little  change  would  be  effected -by  it.  But  firom  his  two 
■itcceeding  paragraphs  one  would  imagine  that  he  believes  that  the 
Mittequenee  of  revision  would  be  the  univenal  upsetting  of  all  pro* 
^^^ssors  of  Ohrialianity.  !I\>  recite  his  numerous  minutin  would 
scarcely  be  ]^fitable  to  tiie  reader,  and  as  they  are  utterly  friro- 
jc^i  I  abstain  fhrai  going  into  ttiem  in  detail.  1  should,  however, 
ue  to  know  who  are  fJiose  *^moBt  learned  and  able  men  "  to  whom 
S.  S.  refen  witibout  giving^  their  names,  especially  aa  the  beat  8crip* 
ton  sehotars  are  upon  flsie  Voluntary  Beneion  Oommiaaion. 

It  is  but  just  to  8.  8.  to  say  that  in  his  6th  paragraph  he  does 
tdmit  that  there  are  ^rounds  tor  revision. 

8-  9.,  however,  feenng  himself  obliged  to  descend  ftom  his  theo- 
l^esl  stilts,  condeacends  to  notice  some  of  tiie  fbw  instanees  of 
iBtttnuMlations,  &c.,  which  I  gave  in  my  opening  paper. 

I  have  stated,  and  I  reiterate  the  statement,  taat  1  John  v.  7,  aa 
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it  now  iitsnds,  is  a  pure  inr«^Qtion,  that  none  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
tharch  alluded  to  it,  and  that  Erasmus  did  not  cive  it  in  his  first 
and  second  editions.  Now  at  tbe  ontset  it  is  to  oe  remarked  that 
8.  8.  does  not  name  a  single  Greek  MS.  which  contains  it.  I 
admit  that  it  may  be  foond  in  many  Latin  MSS.,  but  that  fact  does 
not  bear  apon  the  question,  the  only  MSS.  to  be  relied  upon  being 
Greek.  It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  Athanasius,  the  author  of 
the  creed  bearing  his  name— to  which  this  yerse  is  partioolarly 
directed,— -would  eagerly  seize  it,  althouf^h  there  are  abundant 
materials  for  his  creed  without  it.  Undoubtedly  its  f^enuineness 
has  been  maintained  by  numerous  writers  of  a  comparatively  recent 
date ;  but  this  is  also  quite  immaterial,  the  important  fact  being  that 
Erasmus,  certainly  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  oentory, 
and  a  thoroughly  unprejudiced  man,  when  writing  his  version  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  after  a  careful  coosideifation  of  all  the  autho- 
rities— which  were  few, — rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
genuine.  He  did  not  omit  it,  as  S.  8.  would  have  us  believe,  bat 
rejected  it,  and  refused  to  insert  it  in  his  first  and  second,  editions, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  ecclesiastics ;  and 
it  would  never  have  found  a  place  in  his  subsequent  editions,  and 
consequently  not  in  our  Authorized  Version,  had  he  not  ultimately, 
as  I  have  before  stated  (in  which  statement  I  am  borne  out  bv  theo- 
logical history),  in  consequence  of  "  a  vehement  clamour  naTiog 
been  raised  against  him  for  thus  honestly  printing  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture as  he  found  it  in  the  best  authorities  to  which  he  could  appeal, 
unfortunately  promised  to  insert  the  passage  if  a  single  Greek 
M8.  could  be  discovered  containing  it "  (evidently  showing  that  ap 
to  that  time,  viz.,  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  not  contained  in  any 
known  Greek  MSS.)-  "  One  such  was  at  last  produced  (the  Codex 
Montfortianus,  belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin),  and  Erasmus 
accordingly  restored  the  text  in  his  later  editions,  whence  it  found 
its  way  iato  our  Authorized  Version.  But  it  is  now  the  settled  con* 
elusion  of  criticism  that  in  the  few  Greek  MSS.  which  contain  it 
this  passage  is  a  translation  of  the  Laiin"  (those  Latin  MSS. 
referred  to  by  S.  8.),  *'  and  had  in  the  interests  of  orthodoxy  been 
foisted  into  the  sacred  text.  It  found,  however,  many  zealoas 
defenders  in  the  last  century  "  (the  persons  named  by  8.  S.  being 
among  the  number).  "  A  considerable  library  might  be  formed  of 
the  volumes  and  pamphlets  which  have  been  published  for  and 
against  it,  though  there  has  hardly  been  any  argument  produced 
in  its  favour,  except  the  apparent  value  which  the  verse  possesses, 
as  embodying  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  not  a  few  Protestant  writers  have  been 
too  ready  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  many  Papists  in  preferring 
seeming  expediency  to  truth.  They  have  clung  to  this  verse  as  a 
bttlirark  against  Socinianism,  while  by  so  doing  they  have  ooly 
enabled  the  enemv  to  triumph  in  the  implied  confession  thus  made  of 
the  weakness  of  their  cause.  Truth  in  everything  must  at  last  pre- 
vail ;  and  as  surely  as  the  first  verse  qf  8t.  John*s  Oospeit  vhick  09a- 
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talmt  tuck  an  illMstraHon  to  our  Saviour's  deity  U  genuine,  so  aureXy 
ii  tkii  verse  a  forgery  ^  and  ought  never  to  he  quoted  or  referrod  to  as 
possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  €hd.  Every  one  who  knows 
tke  history  of  the  passage  must  feel  pained  so  long  as  it  continues  to  he 
read  as  inspired  Scripture ;  and  one  of  the  most  certain  gains  to  he 
anticipated  in  a  revised  version  is  that  this  hurf/ul  interpolation 
would  disappear  for  ever.'* 

Tbe  above  passage,  quoted  from  the  ortliodox  writer  of  an  article 
on  Bible  Reyision  in  a  very  orthodox  periodical,  will  at  once  show 
which  statement  is  the  correct  one,  mine  or  S.  S/s. 

If,  before  S.  S.  had  so  recklessly  launched  his  assertions,  he  had 
eoniiilted  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  he  would 
Jiare  seen  that  my  statement  was  also  supported  by  the  aathority  of 
the  three  sreat  MS8„  viz.,  the  Sinai  tic,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Alex- 
andrian.  He  might  also,  on  referring  to  the  American  version, 
have  fi)und  that  the  latter  also  supported  the  statement  made 
by  me. 

While  on  this  point  I  give  an  example  of  a  somewhat  similar 
interpolation.  In  Acts  viii.  37  we  find  in  the  narrative  of  Philip 
and  the  eunuch  the  following.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
ennuch  in  the  36th  verse, "  What  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  P" 
the  37th  verse  proceeds,  "  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with 
all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God."  Now  it  so  happens  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  supposing  this  37th  verse  to  have  been  in  the 
original.  None  of  the  ancient  MSS.  contain  it,  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  majority  of  the  later  copies.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  cause  of  ito  interpolation  was  the  fact  that  some  such  liturgical 
confession  as  it  contains  came  at  an  early  date  to  be  made  by  the 
applicant  for  baptism,  and  hence  the  verse  seems  to  have  crept  into 
the  sacred  text. 

Space  forbids  that  I  should  enter  into  the  objections  made  by 
S.  S.  to  the  minor  points  put  forward  by  me. 

It  is  true  that  I  asked  ror  the  meaning  of  Job  xxxvi.  33,  and  S.  S. 
undertakes  to  give  it,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  professes  to  do  so 
ia  somewhat  remarkable.  It  must  be  boroe  in  mind  that  a  proper 
▼er<)ion  of  the  passage  would  at  once  make  its  meaning  apparent, 
without  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  those  flights  of  imagination  to 
which  S.  S.  has  betaken  himself. 

On  reference  to  S.  S.'s  article  on  this  point,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
ia  in  fact  a  reiteration,  with  numerous  additionid  words,  of  the  verse 
iUelf,  and  leaves  the  question  entirely  unanswered,  and  so  much  so 
that,  besides  inquiring  what  the  meaning  of  the  verse  itself  was,  I 
am  now  forced  to  make  the  additional  inquiry.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  8.  S.'s  explanation  of  itP 

S.  S.'s  explanation  of  Job  xxxvii.  22,  to  which  I  invited  and  still 
invite  attention,  is  equally  fallnoious.  In  attempting  an  explana- 
tion he  has  misquoted  the  passage,  as  he  has  placed  a  comma  afber 
the  word  "  north,"  instead  of  the  semicolon  which  should  be  there, 
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which  of  ooane  makes  «  oooBiderable  difference  in  iU  eenee.  Tlie 
pasMffe  is  : — "  Fair  weatlier  coneth  out  of  the  north :  with  Qod  ii 
terrible  majeatf  •"  The  way  in  which  he  attemivtB  to  connect  the 
two  dauaes  of  the  rene  is  this, — ^he  apparently  oonsolta  his  cob- 
oordanoe  on  the  word  "north,"  and  he  fiinds  tiiat  word  is  mentiontd 
in  ProT.  xzv.  23,  where  it  says,  "  The  north  wind  driveth  away 
rain/'  from  which  very  weak  oasis  he  wishes  us  to  conclude  tlist 
the  clause  "  with  God  is  terrible  majesty "  is  proved  by  the  iaot 
that  the  "  north  wind  driFcth  away  rain,"  and  that  this  latter  ftct 
supplies  the  wanting  link  between  the  two  wholly  unconnected 
dauaes  of  ibe  verse  m  question.  But  why  fly  to  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs for  an  explanation  of  the  Book  of  Job.  and  strain  omr  imagins* 
tions  to  force  ourselves  to  fancy  that  the  one  interpreta  the  (wier, 
when  on  a  proper  revision  the  passage  itself  would  be  dearP 

After  noticing  a  few  of  the  lees  important  of  the  pasaai^es  quoted 
by  me,  to  show  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  revision,  S.  S. 
comes  to  the  following  self-comforting  conclusion : — "The  remainder 
of  H.  K.'b  objections  to  our  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptans 
ave  of  a  similar  character  to  those  we  have  noticed/'  thus  endea- 
vounng  to  give  the  go-by  to  the  most  important  instances  cited  by 
me.  He  forgets  that  the  instances  I  have  quoted  are  not  isdatea 
examnles,  but  that  similar  mistranslations  abound  in  every  psge 
and  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  especially. 

What  does  S.  S.  say  to  the  quotation  from  Archbishop  Trench's 
artide  "  On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  P"-*whst 
does  he  say  to  the  mistranslations  therein  pointed  out  in  Bom.  y.F 
Absolutely  nothing.  He  does  not  even  condescend  to  notice  themi 
although  a  revision  would  tend  to  settle  serious  doctrinal  complioa- 
tions,  arising  from  the  present  incorrect  version  of  that  chapter. 

M.  N.  has  been  ably  answered  by  T.  E.  £.,  a  writer  on  uiis  side 
of  the  question,  and  it  would  therefore  be  worse  tiian  useless  to 
notice  all  the  numerous  absurdities  which  M.  N.  has  managed  to 
crowd  into  a  small  space. 

M.  N.,  harpiuj^  on  the  old  string,  wants  to  make  us  believe  that 
if  a  correct  version  were  made,  the  result  would  be  the  unsettle- 
nent  of  all  the  churches,  because  they  would  have,  aa  he  says,  to 
debate  which  vexaion  th^  would  use,  the  present  or  the  new ;  snd 
than  he  says,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  Look  at  the  Nonconformists, 
with  their  innumerable  hvmn-books  and  hynm-book  discossioBS 
and  dissensions,  and  take  that  as  a  slight  snemmen  of  the  confusioa 
worse  confounded  which  would  arise  when  dinrches  and  sects 
debated,  Which  Bible,  the  old  or  the  newP 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  a  Nonconformist,  and  have  been  aU  my 
lifisp  and  mne  are  not  among  that  body  any  of  those  dissensioos 
about  hymn-books  which  M.  N.  seems  to  have  raked  up  from  his 
imagination. 

If  one  NonconfoRBist  body  desire  a  particular  ooUeetioiL  of  hymns* 
diej  have  it  and  use  it;  and  similarly  if  it  were  a  queatian  whidi 
faraionof  the  BiUe  should  be  used,  it  would  be  setthNl  with  equd 
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fMifcj.  Bendei  ilna,  howerer,  if  M.  N.'s  iQuitntiott  of  tbe  snp- 
pOMd  hymn'^book  dusoinoBfl  w«re-oofr6«t,  it  would  bear  no  analogy 
to  the  Doint  in  question,  beoanse  these  supposed  innumerable  hymn* 
Vwin  ao  not  purport  to  be  eaeh  a  oorreet  renion  of  the  same  set  of 
bpUM,  but  different  eolleetions  of  difibvent  h3rmns. 

But  what  does  this  bugbear  of  the  predicted  unsettlement  of  the 
flkarclieB  reaDy  mean,  and  what  bearing'  has  it  on  the  question  P 
The  Mune  point  might  huTe  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  used  at  the 
asking  of  the  AutlrariMd  Version  in  the  reign  of  James,  but  did  the 
AutheriBed  Version  unsettle  the  ofaurehes  P  On  the  eontraxy,  it 
helped  to  settle  them ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the 
proposed  new  ▼ersiou  will  be  the  same.  But  such  su^j^gestions  are 
eitoely  unwortliy  of  this  diseussion.  l%e  question  is  not  one  of 
eipedienoy,  but  simply,  hamg  the  means  within  our  reach,  shall  we 
hs^e  an  exact  rersion  of  the  Bible  or  shall  we  notP  Surely 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question. 

M.  C.  L.  H.  begins  by  admitting  the  necessity  of  revision,  treat- 
ing that  as  A  foregone  oondusion,  simply  from  the  faet  that  that 
question  was  debated  in  this  Magaaine  neariy  twenty  years  ago. 

Tile  rest  of  his  article  is  almost  incomprehensible.  X  beg  to  take 
direet  issue  with  him  on  his  quotation  from  Tischeodorf,  whom  he 
Imb  dragged  into  this  |diseussion  as  an  authority  on  his  side  of  the 
(juea^o,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  labours  and  writings  of  that 
great  Biblical  scholar  point  directly  the  other  way.  iKvery  one 
ooidiBlly  agrees  with  him  tiiat  the  "  Authorised  Version  "  of  the 
New  Tttstament  has  not  only  become  an  object  of  great  rererence* 
bsi  has  deserved  to  be  sooh.  But  is  this  a  reason  why  we  should 
not  •Bpply  its  acknowledged  numerous  defects,  which  page  after 
page  of  TisehendorTs  notes  to  the  Authorised  Version  decliure  to  be 
seeeaasryP 

From  the  tenor  of  his  article  one  might  oonoludethat  IC.  C.  L.  H. 
was  B  Papist.  He  insists  so  strenuously  that  the  State  must  not 
havB  anything  in  the  slightest  to  do  witn  a  revision  of  the  Bible* 
beeinse,  as  he  says,  it  would  giye  to  the  State  the  power  of  pre- 
iorilnog  the  Scripture  to  be  used,  and  ezereising  a  tyranny  oyer 
^  eonscienees  of  men. 

Ko  one  would  oppose  more  strenuously  tiiaa  myself  the  giving 
to  the  State  any  suohpower,  or  would  support  more  eamesUy  the 
entire  severance  of  Ghuroh  and  State.  Bat  in  this  matter  what 
naUy  does  "the  Stote"  meanP  Merely  that  power  which  is  able 
to  call  together  a  body  of  men  for  a  eertain  woric ;  and  where  else 
does  audi  iofloence  exist  P  No  doubt  this  idea  of  M.  0.  L.  H.  was 
▼eU  aired  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  but  no  such  evil  results  as  those 
now  predicted  followed  the  oalling  together  by  the  C^wn  of  able 
men  competent  for  the  task ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  such 
Tsadt  would  now  follow  a  similar  axersiae  of  power,  as  it  eould  only 
V»  pot  in  exsreise  through  first  oonsultine  the  representatives  of  the 
BrtMB,  aotkat  it  wouldt  in  point  of  fiMt»  oe  the  nation  whieh  would 
dilto  IkBwoik  flssB known  at  akto^aad  eompetsiit  ftrthe  purpose. 
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We  oaanot  ezp«ot  that  the  renters  of  1871  will  be  clothed  with 
the  powers  of  aireot  difine  revelationt  any  more  than  were  the 
reyiaers  of  1611. 

M.  C.  L.  H.  oontendt  that  a  oertain  mystical  body,  whom  he  calli 
^  the  Church,"  are  the  onl;^  proper  "  custodiers  "  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  no  one  must  revise  a  smgle  yerse  of  it  without  the  authority  of 
this  '*  Church."  I  deny  both  these  .'propositions.  What  have  we 
been  struggling  for  in  bygone  years,  if  it  is  to  be  now  asserted  that 
the  Bible  is  and  must  remain  the  property  of  "  the  Church  "  P  If  it 
were  we  should  probabljr  get  very  little  of  it,  and  should  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  that  in  which  Luther  was  before  he  made  the 
disoovery  of  the  old  Latin  Bible  in  his  monastery.  I  assert  thst 
the  Bible  is  as  much  my  property,  and  the  property  of  eyery  one 
else,  as  it  has  been  the  property  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  all  the  churches  that  ever  existed.  Bat  what  is  this  *'  Church  " 
about  which  M.  C.  L.  H.  talks  so  much?  Is  it  Anglican,  Boman, 
or  Nonconformist?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question, 
and  it  is  this,  that  the  only  church  oyer  recognised  by  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  universal  Church  of  God  spread  oyer  all  nations  and 
countries,  and  this  of  itself  shows  the  entire  impraotioability  of 
M.  C.  L.  H.'s  notions,  as  eyen  he  must  admit  the  utter  impossibility 
of  summoning  this,  the  true  Church  together.  It  would  not  even 
be  practicable  to  caJl  together  that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  in 
these  islands  alone ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  if  we  wish  for  a 
xeyision  a  responsible  body  must  take  upon  itself  the  respoosibility 
of  calling  together  well-known  and  able  men  thoroughly  competent 
for  the  task  set  before  them,  and  the  nation  will  be  satisned  with  the 
zeanlt. 

Ought  we  then  to  haye  a  reyision  P  In  the  most  triyial  affairs  of 
life  it  is  desirable  to  be  correct,  and  if  this  be  so  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  how  much  more 
necesssry  is  it  that  strict  correctness  should  be  obtained  P  It  is 
admitted  that  the  present  yersion  .is  defectiye  and  ioaoeurate,  and 
tiiat  we  haye  the  means  of  enlightenment  aod  accuracy.  Shall  we 
reject  these  means  remitted  to  us  almost  miraculously  from  the  far 
distant  past,  or  shall  we  thankfully  accept  and  use  them  P  There 
is,  lihink,  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  Authorised  Ver- 
non Aould  be  reyised.  But  by  whom  P  By  the  most  dependable 
body  of  m^n  to  be  found.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  body 
more  de])eodable  than  the  State,  from  which  the  so*called  Boyal 
Commission  would  issue;  but  if  there  be  one  found,  then  byi^l 
means  let  us  haye  that.  H.  K< 

KSOATryX  &XPLT. 

A  BATHBB  unfortunate  avoidant — the  omission  of  my  initisls. 
6.  G.,  from  the  close  of  my  paper— has,  I  fear,  a  little  incommoded 
the  opponents  of  my  yiews.  Terhaps  this  may  haye  been  one  ressoa 
why  so  slight  an  amount  of  notice  has  beenyondbaafed  to  my  ptpe' 
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or  q&y  IkcmgliU,  An  Mm  lik#lMi  may  h0  more  gtaiifyift^tD  *iiif 
wAt'tttwttk  tbftQ  trne.  Howisf^ar,  it  it  of  fior  more  importuite  Iteft 
the  qoetfcion  sheiild  be  thetooghly  diiCttMed,  tdimi  tkat  an  j  ^nrtiH* 
cation  ehoold  be  gifeii  to  theirrileft  ear  eifeber  tide.  The  lata  Deoi 
AUbrd,  in  i^rfeet  baf  mony  wi<^  the  pmoiplee,  of  tbie  seriaVbas 
Ifiithlblly  laid,  "U]i]eM*ire  bare  tbougbt  aad  fett  for  oilraehwiv 
■letters  wbieb  none  bat  onieelTea  can  decide  for  ui,  we  abaUrflKd, 
vben  the  dhj  of  trial  eomee,  that  the  fbbrio  of  our  optniiftie  asd 
jed^ente  will  not  abide  firm." 

Cm  no  mibjeot  ean  it  be  more  important  ibr  ua  to  form  a  jidgL 
aenk,  a  eorrvct  Jad^^ent,  tlMm  npon  the  w-ord  of  €k)d,  the 'iroedof 
ereriaeting  life.  In  all  lands  tthe  great  majority  of  the  people  .rnuil 
be  content  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  a  tranalationt  that  it  maf'im 
faiown  to  them  in  their  motlier  tongne,  and  it  is  of  Taitlaipottattoe 
that  we  shonld  be  able  to  trott  oor  several  tram^ations.  It  dff  one 
#f  tiie  prmlegee  of  o«r  age  that  agencies  abound  for  teetingf  tbe 
eceiifaey  of  every  Tersion,  and  faeilities  are  withia  everifbofd^ 
liacb  for  knowing  ^e  ftots  regturding  the  original  texts,  as  'W^  as 
the  Tahie  of  partienlar  "rera^ctts. 

Atntialatioii'ifafft  has  e  histoTf,  and  ieineoipporated  witba^liebit 
nttd  ka)Ee,  a  Taloable  atid  hnportaat  literature,  is  a  treasure  wUehi 
ikeald  be  earefdltygoarded.     A  translation  whose  temss  liaiiFe 

Cie^^wn  into  tbeewtl,  and  have  grown  olassio  as  ejqiiisssistAS  of 
mebHeet  aspiratiooe,  thc^beltcst  feeiing»»  ike  bighess  hopes^  4lie 
aostpleaeittg  afidnH>sepfdfitable  thoughts/  shomld  be  esteenied^aot 
ibr  ittf  worth  only,  bot'for*  at!  theendeaHflgand  endnftag  aaeoeie^ 
tioiia  wbieb  d«nter  tonttd  It,  and  bare  giren  it  a  home  in  ihehmtt 
!§«  jo^f er  ever.    To^  toee  thin  down  to  the  epeeeh  of  the*  prvsenir 
age  WMdddestrov  the^ikie  ^rt^ialetid  flaveuv  whieh  Stoaeks  of  >  the 
wen  glorkma  tiiiie,  when  the  lezieon  of  tShkkspsre<autid  BaeeB» 
8ir  nemas  Mdfe  and  0ir  Matthew  Hele,  Ben  Joneon  and  Siidiatd 
Ho<iker,  6it  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  ^ohn  Daties,  was  ransaelced  to 
get  the  best  pifiMsei  oar  laaifdaffe  ce»ld  aftyrd,  in  wbielk  t0'liitet<^ 
pret  the  words  of  inspb<fttlen.    llie  higliest'  and  best  forms  >df:«he 
laagvage  of  the  ygbeftt  and  best  idib&  hate  thns  been  colleethd 
togetheo^  to  Mipply  US  with  the  higbttst  nnd  bsettranslaiioivifrf^'the 
Setiplures  whicn  "anyirhere  eifttn.    It  iff  "tiiie  Tersien  of  the  Sofip^ 
tive  to'Whieh  this  cDntreterty  td^im,  and  it  is  asked  cOAoeming  it, 
Onglit  we  to  have  it^  tmntmnted  into  the  spe^h  ef  our  tteie*«*4he 
pfaraaeolegy  of  Carlyle  or  Maeatday,  iff  IHdcens  and  Tha^ravhy, 
of  Byron  ftttd  Browning,  of  Stanley  end  Alfbrd>  of  TIdrtwaU  and 
Grote,  of  Jowett  and  Orby  SMpfey/<ef  Dale  and  dpnrgeon,  of 
Lewee  and  DaswinP    1  ennnet  tfehnk  'thtittit  wotald  be  possible  to 
fose-and  eempomid  ihese'into  a  tom'bf 'eeend  wordS'  anything  at 
all  ecneparable  to  the^eoMpOiite  etrnetote  ef  the  dear  <M  renerable 
Bible  we  have  in  the  Authorized  Version,  in  regard  to  which  tv^ 
9k9BM  notiee  the  IbA^wing'  tfatn|gS':«^ 

It  was  an  hottest  etteiHpt'tO'i^e  the  tery  tplrit  of  the  fteri^HiiM, 
Qifbiassed  by  any  eeetanan  deiiate*     It  was  begun  and  finished 
1871.  T 
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under  the  fall  imprestion  of  the  saeredness  of  the  text— when  a  free 
and  open  Bible  was  considered  to  be  the  Tery  foundation  of  die 
Ghnron ;  and  hence  it  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  a  good  and 
tme,  substantial  and  thoroughji[oing  piece  of  workmanship. 

It  was  begun  and  finished  m  an  age  of  scholars  and  of  great 
mriters.  The  text  was  well  known,  and  the  lexicon  by  whioh  the 
text  was  translated  was  fresh,  vigorons,  and  vivid ;  so  that  the  more 
we  go  back  in  our  readings  among  the  old  writers,  the  greater  is  the 
expressiveness  of  the  language  found  to  be  in  which  it  is  written, 
It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  in  intensity  of  culture,  in  entire  con- 
secration to  their  work,  in  greater  vigour  of  faith  and  energv  of 
mind,  any  set  of  translators  could  now  engage  upon  the  work  of 
making  a  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  is  in  all  except 
a  few  rare  instances  fully  and  fairly  given  in  our  aothoriaed  trans- 
lation ;  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  an  heirloom  of  the  ages,  I 
think  we  ought  to  hesitate  before  we  attempt  to  undo  the  labours  of 
those  who  have  for  260  years  been  the  trusted  expositors  of  the 
Bible.  The  Authorized  Version  is  not  supposed,  oy  any  sect  or 
denomination,  to  contain  any  serious  flaw  m  translation,  such  as 
mi^ht  lead  even  the  unwary  to  make  any  mistake  concerning  snj 
article  of  faith  absolutely  necessary  or  essential  to  salvation.  It  u 
only  pleaded  that  we  might  have  a  more  graceful,  elegant,  refined, 
ITtcorate  Bible.  But  if  we  dissociate  and  detach  all  the  old  familiar 
heart-affecting,  soul-touching  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  by  s 
new  translation,  when  shall  this  literary  refinement  produce  sn 
eNg[uivalent  effect  to  that  of  the  old  and  good  influences  of  the  ver- 
sion we  have  sot  P  Ought  we  for  an  uncertain  gain  to  lose  a  certain 
good?  Should  we,  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  more  accurate  and 
smoother  tongued  translation,  risk  the  great  evils  whioh  might 
result  from  the  notion  entertained  that,  so  set  before  the  ohuronei 
as  the  new  translation  would  do,  the  Scrintures  would  lose  their 
old  influence  over  the  life  and  conduct,  witnout  taking  a  new  and 
fresh  hold  on  society  and  on  the  individual  spirit  P 

In  our  day  most  men  bring  their  creed  to  the  Bible,  and  test  the 
Scriptures  by  their  adherence  to  that,  instead  of  tskin^  their  creed 
from  the  Bible,  and  seeking  conformi^in  the  former  with  the  latter. 
In  the  age  in  which  our  Authorized  Version  was  framed  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  Bible  was  the  religion  of  Protestants,  and  its 
opntents  were  held  as  too  sacred  to  be  tampered  with.  Now,  how- 
ever, creed  and  sect  are  the  religion  of  Protestants,  and  the  plainest 
passages  of  the  Scriptures  are  set  aside  as  wrong  or  wrongly  trani- 
lated  if  they  do  not  conform  in  signification  to  tne  creed  or  sect  of 
the  reader.  In  any  attempt  in  our  time  to  re-translate  tiie  Scrip- 
tures, it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  influence,  of  this  indins- 
tion. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  easy  to  engage  in  translation, 
and  to  keeb  the  mind  solely  and  purely  to  that,  instead  of  com- 
bining with  the  work  of  translation  also  a  little  of  the  labour  of 
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intarpKetatioii,  in  the  day  when  our  Anthorised  Yertion  tmuila- 
tion  wu  the  only  aim,  and  interpretation  wag  not  eooght.  We 
hKwe  been  so  long  aoeofltomed  to  read  onr  ereedi  into  the  Bible^ 
that  we  oould  not  aroid,  in  any  modem  Yersion,  having  not  only  tfav 
battle  of  the  texts  but  the  battle  of  the  creeds  fought.  The  win- 
ning party  alone  would  use  the  new  yersion,  and  the  losing  party 
woola  hold  to  the  old,  so  that  one  good  thing,  our  Christian  union 
in  regard  to  the  Scrip^es,  would  tnus  be  broken  up. 

Wiule  the  ralue  oi  this  unitjr  of  the  Christian  aoceptanoe  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  common  fountain  of 
sppeal  in  all  ordinary  oases,  ongnt  to  be  as  lughly  prised  and  fiillT 
msintained  as  possible,  we  ooght  always  to  reooUeot  that  behina 
the  appeal  to  the  letter  of  our  translation  there  is  an  allowable  refer* 
eaoe  to  the  original  text — besides  the  ultimate  appeid,  by  prayer 
sad  supplication,  to  the  Spirit  of  all  grace,  from  whom  the  book 
prooeeoB.  These  are  great  helps  to  tne  candid  consideration  of 
leriptaral  questions,  and  for  the  courteous  construction  of  Ciuristian 
differences.  Such  aid  to  calmaess  of  judgment  and  Ciuistian  con« 
nderation  would  be  taken  away  by  the  authoritatiye  introduction 
into  oar  churches  of  a  new  Torsion.  For  that  would  be  appealed  to 
u  a  final  settlement  of  all  disputed  questions,  and  any  one  who 
upheld  or  adTanced  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  furnished  by, 
(nr  grounded  on,  the  new  Authoriaea  Yersion,  would  be  charged 
with  arrogancY,  contumacy,  and  self-conceit,  and  an  unfaTouraole 
inflaenoe  would  be  exerted  on  the  full,  free,  impartial,  and  honest 
diacusaions  of  differences  on  religious  topics ;  thus  destroying,  so 
fsr,  the  unity  of  the  Christian  community^  which,  howcYcr  divided 
into  sections  in  opinion,  is  at  one  in  the  acceptance  and  use  of  the 
Authoriaed  Version  of  the  Scnptures. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  M.  £.,  in  introducing  hia  double  view 
of  thia  debate,  has  materially  injured  its  practical  usefulness.  Just 
now  many  believe  that  we  may  have  from  Convocation  a  good  and 
fair  attempt  at  a  fresh  translation  ;  others  again  think  that  no  satis- 
faction should  be  felt  in  a  version  prepared  under  Church  and  clerical 
auspices,  that  the  lay  element  ought  to  be  recognised  and  included^ 
and  that  a  clergy  Bible  would  be  of  little  avail.  This  is  a  definite 
and  practical  issue  which  it  would  be  well  to  determine.  But  H.  SI., 
u  opener  of  thc»  discussion,  has  set  us  afloat  on  a  sea  of  double 
corrents,  and  we  can  make  no  practical  progresi  in  what  has  beoi 
turned  into  a  quadrilateral  conteoversy.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  any 
material  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  but  if  it  were  to  be  revised  at 
all,  I  should  certainly,  above  all  things,  oppose  a  Bible  by  Boyal 
Commission.  I  know  very  many  things  to  which  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission has  devoted  itself  that  have  been  spoiled  in  the  process ; 
and  even  though  I  should  grant  H.  IL.'s  plea  for  the  necessity  of  a 
revision,  X  would  give  a  direct  and  emphatic  negative  to  his  pro- 
posal that  this  should  be  done  bv  lioyal  Commission,  and  would 
approve  of  the  plan  proposed  by  J.  V.  x.,  which  seems  to  me  tiie 
Hest  suggestion  that  has  anywhere  been  made,  viz.,  a  general  ooa« 
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ggCM4orBiU»T#nftiar(EP'^^*^S0d).  Vhtl«rtkleMliipi^vataalile 
MiA 8ugf9^ti¥e.  !G< T.  H.'Sfpews m  if  he  l^ongkt mil  diatiaclife 
{Bi4tittea.db<»dd  be  detotodfrom  <tke  Bible,  oad  that  a  Jiaywl  Oon- 
svnmldiMiieatt  edEkkmol  tke  CfariatUn  8orintai»s  in  sflntnl 


JSfap^h  '^  Aepirate  "  wntesin  «&  esAspevaled  tene,  he  poials  ant 
NBfliriiufctten  voiDtliyiof  oontkbration,  out  ke  forgeta  that "  tinei 
^change,  and  we  have  okaiufedirith  tbem,"  la  that'irat  aieiiO'k«ger 
■taatodaa  lAie  wv'man  aTthe  1611  Bible  ipere.    S.  6.  moat  ably 
dontzsoMrtg  H.  .£.'0  aTgamentf'fer  a  new  ranion,  at  lafther  conw- 
-  sien  of  the  tezta  he  qnetea.    B.  W,  tareata  eomewhat  too  caTstoly 
thetfiHree  06  habit  on  nan's  niode  aa  an  aifpuneat  against  rerisioa ; 
•  aasthe  snrely  does  not*  esEpaot  that  a  new  irantlatioa  wonld  make 
'4hetvmd  of  aids  to  BiUe  slmdy  leas  impwatire  than  they-  ere  nev. 
M.  li.  wisely: orges 'the  old  aigament  of  makinf^  a  bef(midnz'with« 
•dntieonaidering  the  end  of  destroying  an  existing  edifioe—^Juiovn 
«idriov^  ofii^'enB-^that  a  new  one  may  be  eieeted  on  itasite» 
nhieh  may  or  may  not  be  aa  generally  aeoeptable  aa  the  premns  oae. 
T^£.  £.rwhileheeames.onJB[.  KJs  line  of  arg nmcsit  in.<inotiB|: 
small  enroie,  ma^r  be  '^hoLstwith  his  own  petard  *'  by  'beingiasksd 
^isrould  he  penl  the  loss  of  sonlg"  by  his  **mneh  ado  abeat 
nothing  " arguments ;  foB theobangtog of  oar  '^form  of  aoond words 
thateannot  be^oondeoaned,"  aadedlaring  the  whale eenneel  of  God, 
&)s  a  few  minor  etantaysnoh-as  he  notes  P    M.  C.  L.  H.  has  gifsa 
a-aedatiTe  to  -the  alsrmiats  by  hia  mild  but  effeotive  atatementof 
tim  ease.    £.  C^O/s  artifle  eoght  rather  to  have  been  a  eontnba- 
fion;  to  the  debate  •on  .the  >  difrinity  of  Jesns  than  to  this  one. 
N.Bw  0<'a  fanef  pper^haa  a  good  ground  ofargoment,  and  i»f^^ 
ticularl]^  convincmg  on  the  werthleesness  of  the  atatistioa  of  BiWe 
diffieulties.    On  thewihole,  the  discussion  haaoaUed  ontoow^Mkiable 
ahslity  and  Toaety  of  iiffeanatioo  and  of  ihoaght,  and  it  caa 
•oaroely^  of  beng  sersmeable  to  the  reader. 
^It'WoakL'bennadTiasiblfr-^yen  if  it  were  possible  in  the  biisf 
Muse  at  our.  diaposal-^otofolfaiw  this  debate  thvoagh  idl  ite  windingi. 
tk  may  be  ooafessedtthat  a  -large 'amount  of  scnptaral  infonnstioa« 
and  aoTeial  useftil  items  of  BiUical  aritieiam,  have  been  gathertd 
together  by  thewtiteta  on  the  afirmatvre  side  of  this  oontnrrersy. 
It  wonld  M  stsanppe^i  indeed,  if  anoh  had  net  been  &e  case ;  for  di«* 
eoBtent  ia  always  loader  m  its* wail  than  eoateotia  in  ita  thaakAil- 
lieaB,  and  the  talk  of  the  adveeatea  of  ohaage^is  liways  possesied  of 
nidBt  soepe  than  the  more  goarded  diatoatse  of  thoee  who  seek  to 
hasviwhat  is  igoed  retained  and  maintained.     It  is  equally  aa* 
danhted  that  men's  aympathiea  are  liar  mors  easily  excited  towsrdf 
change  than*  towards  sataafaetion  with  'thi^piis  as  they  aie.    In  sa 
sge  Imthis^when  the  oontenlions  of  scats  are  keen^  and  the  eager- 
ness of  eaah  to  find  support  ior  its  riewa  in  the.word  of  God,  it  is 
notiwonderfnl  that  men  dionid  fiuioy  that,  in  the  general  soramWs 
of  change,  they  ahould  be  sueceasfnl  in  nainixig  aomething  more 
than  th^  have ;  jaataa  in  aeasons  of  rerokition  it  is  hoped  that  in 


the  whirligig  of  chancea  something  may  turn  tip  to  the  advantage 
Of  those  who  engage  in  it.  I  think  the  difficultiea  which  hare 
»isen  in  the  Scripture's  reyision  committee  of  Convocation  shows 
that  this  subtle  warfare  of  secta  has  had  an  evil  effect.  How  much 
more  evil  would  this  contest  bnaia^if  .th6  intent  were  to  make  the- 
iWTBion  by  Soyal  Commission  and  its  acceptance  compulsory ! 

The  following  suggestions  might,  if  approved  of,  satisfy  all  the- 
jUttcMairemezito  of  honest  BiUt  readerac^ 

1.  The  proper  and  uniform  equivalent  of  each  proper  name  shouldT 
be  mtroduced  inter  the  text. 

2.  A  glossary,  explanatory  of  all  the  obsolete  archaic  words, 
ihonld  be  added  to  our  present  version,  especially  in  school 
•itions,  ^         "^ 

3.  That  a  few  notes^  explaaaterjr  of  the  mamitva  aad  «u8t6ni8  'Of 
ue  ancient  nations,  so  far  as  they  ai^ct  thesigftififeatibn'of  tile 
passuns  in  which  they  oceuvi  might  be  added.-. 

4.  Th»  Seriptmeaiaiglkt  btf  printed  in  pavngvaphs^rathev  thaarili 
May  are  nbw,  divided  into  chapters  and  yer«e8,«^thes6'8i||asibdM 
fvtainbd^for  refe?enee,--bfit  so  as  not  to  interfem  wiCfa  tbe  i^gnlie 
imssl  of  the  Sbriptnree  a»  other  wwk*  are  ivad.  Fartkev  thiM 
tiui  I  doubt  if  it  would  b»  wise  to  go.  Thi»  shkmld^  if  it;  is*  dostt 
•t  Ul,  be  doM  by  theologianti  and  not  by  politfeiaBk^  This-migU 
Miy  be  done  by  submitting  thtf  work  4l«tae  by  %  et>ANMMee'ixl 
we  serera)  public  auti^orijsed  bodies  of  tbb  tey^rali  cdmmaaaoHi 
mwe  steadiPsstiy  adhere  to  our  preyi^nab^lief  that  AoTeyiaioitHof 
the  Authorized  Version  of  Scripinve  i&oiild  talitf  plltcC  '  ojaiwMLiSulte 
**°»y  explain,  bui  net  interpret  i-  and  that  if  anythtltg  is  denei  it 
>Mia  be  done  not  by  any  Gtiyeraieent  agenby^  aea  Koyoi  OeH» 
tttttie%  but  by  ihe-ch«riihes  asi  the  guardiaaa  «f  Holy  miti. 


.  Vltms  fMf««f  Viotfe.'-^As  invirtttM.liei'that  hatli  one  halfa  all^rfe 
a  Tieeii  he  that  hath  one  hatb  seldom  ofif  aleaa  He  tha(»«ill  steal  mast 
M9  and  ha  that  wHl  steal  and  lie,  will  swear  his  lie«  and  so  easilj  soieif 
jmsll  up  to  penary.  He  that  witt  be  drunk,  what  will  he  not  be  when 
ne ir  drunk?  and  b«ing  aHpped  down  from  the  top  of  reasonable  sense. 
™» ttoppeth  he  from  tumbling  down  into  a  b^tly  sensualitj  f  '  I  ^k4$ 
twrefore  giro  the  water  no  passage— no,  not  a  little,  lest  it  make  a  breach, 
tod  that  breach  let  in  an  inundation  to  drown  the  sWeet  pastUteb  of  ray 
•<>qI.  I  see  the  devil's  claw  is  an  enteririg-w*dge  to  let  in-hirtoM;  that 
foot  his  whdle  body.  I  will  be  careful  to  set  a  wateh  and  k(sep  the  door^  tM 
foi  nay  have  no  admittance.  I  cannot  be  teo  eareful,  so  ft  be  iO'th^piD^ 
V^i  it  (Cannot  be  tb  the  parpoie  if  it  be  too  littlir.-^ABVstrB  WksWKflfe. 
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SHOULD  THE  BIBLE  BE  EEAD  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH- 
OUT COMMENT  OE  EXPLANATION  P 

BXOATXTB  ABTICLB. — IT. 

Thx  present  age  has  been  emphatically  styled  the  "  age  of  pro- 
gress." New  systems  are  being  developed,  and  old  cnstomf 
abolished.  Old  stars  of  history  are  being  fast  blown  ont,  and 
luminaries  of  a  more  "  reflective  character  taking  their  place.  In 
this  great  "march  of  intellect"  the  Bible— Britam's  gmding  star 
— ^is  arrested  I  It  has  been  computed  that  a  purely  secular  srstem 
of  national  education  would  effect  greater  and  more  universal  good 
than  a  system  which  combined  secular  with  religious  instruction. 
B<evelation,  according  to  a  certain  portion  of  society,  is  bound  to 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  inroads  of  reason ;  and  that 
time-tested  Book  is  in  danger  of  being  superseded  by  the  overpowe^ 
ing  sway  of  '*  modem  thought."  Truly  we  live  in  sensational  times, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  astounded  as  to  where  this  great 
**  intellectual "  strain  may  lead  us  to. 

In  supporting  the  negation  of  this  debate  we  do  so  from  a  deep 
oonviction,  acquired  horn  experience,  of  the  value  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  vast  importance  of  instilling  its  truths  into  the  mindi 
of  the  young. 

The  Question  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  inasmuch  as  both  sidei 
uphold  tne  principle  of  the  Bible  being  recoan^ised  in  the  school ; 
the  difference  being  whether  the  use  of  the  Bible  should  or  should 
not  be  restricted.    That  the  Bible  irquires  comment  and  explana- 
tion'before  it  can  be  properly  understood,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
book  truly  able  to  teach  morality,  few  will  deny.    It  therefora 
appears  to  me  rather  paradoxical  to  question  the  mfluence^  of  tbo 
Bible  in  the  face  of  these  acknowledged  opinions.    The  main  topic 
from  which  the  arguments  of  our  opponents  are  adduced  is  we- 
tarianism.    Now  why  should  sectarianism  be  made  the  means  of 
laying  restrictions  upon  the  Bible  P    The  Bible  is  not  a  sectaritfi 
book,  because  all  sects  point  to  it  a^  the  foundation  of  their 
doctrines.    But  the  supporters  of  the  affirmative  assure  us  that  » 
the  Bible  is  permitted  to  be  commented  upon  and  explained  in  the 
school,  it  win  not  only  preserve  sectarianism,  but  be  the  oonstant 
cause  of  sectarian  disputes.    This  argument  is  also  adranoed  by 
those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  altogether  am 
the  school.    They  argue  that  the  simple  reading  of  Scripture  would 
instil  sectarian  diootrme,  as  the  portions  of  the  Bible  which  more 
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promindnily  ■UBtoin  the  primary  orineiples  of  any  partionlar  laot 
would  be  bronglit  before  the  mmas  of  the  soholare. 

If  these  argumente  look  well  in  theory,  they  certainly  look  qnita 
tiie  rererse  in  practice.  The  idea  alone  of  initilling  doctrine  to 
nich  an  extent  into  the  minds  of  the  yonng  is,  in  our  opinion,  per- 
feetljr  Indicroos.  However,  to  ffire  all  dae  deference  to  the 
opimons  of  onr  opponents,  we  will  endeayoor  to  prove  that  the 
szplanation  of  the  Bible,  besides  being  necessary  to  the  nnder^ 
•tending  of  it,  has  not  been  prodnctire  in  the  preserring  of  seo- 
ttrian  reliffion,  hot,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  done  much  in  amalgamat- 
ing the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  yarious  denominations.  For 
example,  in  Scotland  there  are  upwards  of  4,150  schools,  and  these 
lehools,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  attended  by  children  be- 
longing to  all  the  denominations  in  the  country.  *'  It  is  notorious 
that  children  of  all  denominations  in  Scotland  attend  the  same 
•ehools.  The  parish  and  other  Presbyterian  schools  are  upwards 
of  4,000  in  number,  and  the  Education  Commissioners  tell  us  thtt 
there  is  a  character  common  to  all  the  Presbyterian  schools  in 
Scotland — that  of  'being  entirely  undenominational  as  respects 
^  attendance  of  scholars.'  *In  this  respect,'  they  contmue, 
'there  never  has  been  ia  Scotland  any  material  difficulty  arising 
from  what  is  called  the  religious  or  conscience  element.'  If  more 
eridence  is  wanted  libout  these  schools,  here  is  a  fact  which  settlea 
the  point  that  the  rights  of  eonscience  are  not  interfered  with ;  I 
refer  to  the  number  of  Koman  Catholic  children  in  attendance. 
I  find  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  that  in  the  parochial  and 
other  Protestant  schools  there  are  no  fewer  than  7,345  Boman 
Catholic  children,  and  that  in  the  Boman  Catholic  schools  there 
ire  5,229  children.  That  ia  to  say,  that  for  every  five  Soman 
Catholic  children  who  go  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  school  there  are 
•even  Soman  Catholic  children  attending  a  Protestant  school."* 

As  far  then  as  experience  goes  the  explanation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  school  has  not  tended  either  to  preserve  or  increase  sectarianism* 
bat  rather  the  result  effected  being  the  spreading  of  a  universal 
and  unseetarian  religion  throughout  the  country. 

Could  there  be,  I  ask,  a  more  effectual  system  adopted  to  sustain 
■eetarianism  than  the  prohibition  of  Scripture  comment  and  ex- 
planation P  How  are  we  ever  to  expect  unanimity  in  religious 
doctrine  if  we  lay  down  a  law  that  religion  must  not  be  taught  f 
S.  L.  C.  pays  the  State  "  has  no  right  to  violate  the  freedom  of  coo* 
science,  and  freedom  of  conscience  cannot  co-eziat  with  a  State 
which  teaches  religion."  In  reply  to  S.  L.  C.'s  remark  I  would 
ask,  Would  the  Stite  not  be  violating  the  consciences  of  those 
who  affirm  the  absolute  necessity  of  Bible  explanation  in  prohibit- 
ing the  full  use  of  the  Bible F  S.  L.  C.  also  quotes,  "The 
Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."    How  then  can  S.  L.  C» 

*  Sxtraot  from  report  of  a  public  meeting  held  in  Geasgow  on  25th 
April,  1870. 


liofA  for  the*  deoivaM  of  Poptix  aadtho.esls^BaioB  'of  PiOtjBl 
antism  when  he  would  la^p  a  mtrielioa  u|Nm  th*.  JSiUfr^^iho  mam 
ooofie'  to  preMira  iheio  diatiaftiye  religionat? 

'*Tho  State/'  Mys  S*  H  C,  'Ms  bound  to  bo.  i»p«rtial  in  ill 
aetipa,"  aad  '*  6om«ol "  omtiateB  thni  i— "  Sappoao-  it  to  bo 
dooidod  that  tho  Bible  ahaU  be.  read  and  also  explaiaed  in  oU 
8tata«aapportod  achoolst  than  ia  a  diatnot  whore  the  Baptaata  bad 
a  majority  upon  tho  eohool  board,  a  aoboolmaator  wooU  bo  appointtd 
who  woald  toaoh  the  children  of  Spiaoopalian  parent*  that  wheB 
Ghriat  eomaiifBionod  Hit  diaeiplaa.to  baptiao.  Ho  intended  thooa^to 
dipt"  &0.  (seo  paf^e  136).  Fointa  like  thaao  are  xordy  made  uao  of 
by  themajortty  of  teachera ;  but  oven  thooflrh  theao  dioereiiooa  waio 
taught,  ia  there  no  counteraction  on  tho  part  of  the  paienta  of  the 
ehildronP  The  parents  who  are  earful  about  the  roligiow 
traiiiiDg  of  their  children  are  not  likely  to^  neglect  to  ioitil  tliob 
own  partienlnr  doctrine  into  the  young  mind.  But  we  must  not 
forget  the  raat  majorttjr  of  earenta  who  are  eartk^  about  the 
religiooa  welfare  of  their  children.  Aeoordingly,  if  tho  Bible  be 
left  unexplained  in  the  sehooU  the  children  of  aueh  parenta  giow  up 
in  almost  total  if^noranee  of  the  truths  eonlained  in  that  woodroui 
book,  having  lost  the  only  opportunity  afforded  them.  It  will 
therafore  be  seen  that  this  partieolar  argument  of  "  Samuera  "  hai 
foforanoe  onljr  to  a  oomparatiToly  small  portion  of  society,  and 
learea  no  proviaion  for  the  maaaea  who  recognise  no  religion  what* 
OTOF*  "  Impartklity  "  is  generally  uaed  in  conneetion  with  j'saliofk 
but  to  argue  that  the  State  should  prohibit  all  danomiaations  the 
power  to  explain  or  comment  upon  the  Bible  in  the  achool  if 
certainly  an  entirely  new  and  altogether  umquo  definition  of  the 
term  '*  impartiality." 

'*  Samuel "  comments  upon  C.  P.'s  remark*  "  What  a  weariaass 
is  an  uncomprehended  task>book !"  and  obaerres  that  comments  upan 
a  lesson  are  still  more  wearisome  when  the  explanation  giren  is  not 
understood.  Very  true,  but  l^iat  is  not  anawermg  G.  P.  *'  Sanmol " 
haa  no  right  to  assume  that  the  explanation  must  neeeasarily  be  as 
incomprehensible  aa  the  verse  or  reraea  referred  to.  There  sre 
many  secular  task^books  given  to  the  scholar  which  are  eminently 
more  difficult  to  construe  than  the  doctrineaof  the  Bible.  Certainly 
there  are  many  utterancea  in  the  Bible  which  altogether  baffle  tba 
most  mature  mind,  but  that  is  no  reaaon  why  the  whole  book 
should  be  *'  sealed  "  from  explanation. 

Every  book  in  the  school  is  treated  according  to  its  value,  mors 
time  being  devoted  to  tome  than  to  others.  Some  branchea  ol 
education  are  taught  every  day,  while  others  are  only  taken  up 
once  or  twice  a  week.  The  Bible  ia  used  every  di^  because  of  ill 
importance  \  to  place,  therefore,  restrictions  upon  this  book«  while 
all  others  are  allowed  to  be  freely  explained,  ia  certainly  *'  treatisff 
it  with  disrespect."  "  Samuel "  argues  that  thia  doea  not  neceaaarily 
SoUow,  for  if  each  secular  subjeet  be  studied  twice  or  three  ttiacs  a 
week,  the  Bible  is  read  every  day.    *'  Samuel "  in  making  thil 
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lUtement  donblj  treaU  the  Bible  with  diarespeot  He  compftres 
the  Bible  with  other  task-books— -books  that  are  only  used  "  twioe 
or  three  times,  a  week,"— a  mode  of  argnment  which  is  highly 
disrespectful,  because  the  Bible  is  beyond  comparison.  Bat  why 
compare  it  with  those  books  that  are  used  only  **  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  "  P  Would  it  not  be  more  in.  the  spirit  of  fairness  to  compare 
it  with  those  books  which  aia  used  every  day  P 

Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  Bible  should  be  explained 
as  well  as  read,  we  would  ask  what  benefit  do  children  get  by  the 
nairie  readiag^f  the  Bible P  S.  L.  C.  says,  "Br  the  reading  of 
the  jBible  in  school  we  attain  a  great  good.  Chiloren  are  brought 
to  know  its  contents,  and  are  therefore  ready  to  reeeire  instruction 
in  its  doctrines,"  &c.  (p.  44).  Very  true,  but  if  the  thought  of  the 
leholar  is  not  permitted  to  he  exercised,  how  is  it  possible  to  expect 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  will  become  inaellbly  impreased 
upon  the  uijip  P  The  young  mind  is  more  easily  impressed  than 
toe  mature  mind,  and  to  dejuriye  from  the  teacher  the  power,  of 
iiplaining  the  standards  of  morality  which  axe  only  to  be  found  in 
the  BiUe,  is  acting  uo  justly  towards  the  rising  ganoratian. 

Education  without  religion  is  worthless,  and  I  maintain  that. a 
nligiooa  inatruction  cannot  be  given  if  the  Bible  is  prohibited  f  Bom 
heiag  eommented  upon  and  explained.  Children  must  be  treatea 
tt  reasonable*  responsible,  and  inuaortal  beings.  If  the  dull, 
nooetonous  reading  of  the  Bible  is  eapable  of  teaohin^  the  attcibuits 
of  God,  and  the  duties  He  requires  of  us,  then  I  admit  I  am  greatlj 
mistaken  in  my  belief.  C.  JEt. 


BOoxs  Asn  BzADiKO. — If  books  are  false  and  wteked,  we  ought  te  feir 
them  at  eril  tpirirs  looie  among  us,  an  meatagea  Utorn  the  fatmr  of  Hssi 
^  daeaiTea  toe  h^Mts  of  evil  men  that  they  ma^  tpraad  abroadtbe  piiiien 
of  his  false  and  foul  mcsiagea,  patting  good  for  evil,  and  evil  for  good,  awesi 
ftr  bittar^  aad  bitter  for  aweet,  lajing  to  all  men,  "  I  too  hare  a  trae>of  knev^ 
hdge,  and  you  may  eat  of  the  frmit  thereof  and  not  die^*'  Bat  bdieve  him 
^  Whan  yon  see  a  willed  bookt  when  yon.  ^d  in  a  book  anYthing 
which  eontradicta  God*a  word,  oaat  it  away,  trample  it  under  foot,  belieie 
that  it  ia  the  devil  tampting  you  by  hii  cunning,  aliaring  words,  as  he 
tttapted  Eva  ^our  mother.  Would  to  God  all  here  would  make  it  a  rule 
pB^er  to  look  into  an  eril  book  or  a  filthy  ballad  I  Can  a  man  take  a  snake 
jQto  his  bosom  and  not  be  bitten  ?  Can  we  play  with  fire  and  not  be 
Bumt  ?  Can  we  open  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  darirs  message^  whether  of 
coTetousness,  or  filth,  or  folly,  and  not  be  haunted  afterwards  by  ita^widced 
^^«i  rising  up  in  our  thoughts  like  evil  spiritsi  between  us  and  oar  pnre 
*ad  noble  duty— our  baptism  tows  P  ....  A  flood  of  books,  nefinN 
Papers,  writings  of  all  aorta,  good  and  bad,  ia  spreading  over  Iha  whole  lesd^ 
■fed  yeonff  and  old  wiS  read  them  ....  The  sane  gatO'thaftikteiln 
S^ktabtTiL  We  cennot  silence  evil  boeka,  bat  we  aan  tum  awaiyeag 
^frsmtheas.  Weeaa  take  eare  fekat  whadwersad^and'wfaat  weial 
<'^fe«»Med,  sbdd  be  purs  and  wholesoae.— OHiiOHi  Kwosssz. 
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OUGHT  WAR  OEGANIZATION  TO  GET  THE  CHIEF 
ATTENTION  OF  OUE  NEXT  PARLIAMENT  P 

▲FFISHATIVS   BBPLT. 

Pabliambnt  has  taken  this  question  out  of  the  re^^on  of  debate 
into  the  realm  of  fact.    It  Aas  made  wsr  organization  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  session.    In  the  Queen's  Speech  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  so  was  announced,  and  in  the  subsequent  debates  war 
has  been  the  most  frequent  topic,  directly  or  indirectly,  almost  day 
after  day.    The  debates,  too,  nave  been  of  a  highly  virulent  ohv 
raoter,  and  have  been  carried  on  with  an  amount  of  acrimony  which 
shows  that  the  subject  needed  all  the  rentilation  it  has  i2:ot  and 
more.    About  our  army  organization  there  has  been  a  goodly 
amount  of  concealment,  and  an  endeayour  to  hush  up  has  been 
pretty  much  insisted  on.    Both  parties  in  the  House  hare  had 
reason  for  desiring  to  erade  full  and  free  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  this  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  country  in  iuBisting  that  the 
entire  subject,  from  private  soldier  to  subaltern  officer,  and  from 
subaltern  officer  to  commander-in-chief,  should  be  re-investigated 
in  the  interests  of  the  country,  not  of  the  parties  who  have  brought 
the  island  to  such  a  pass,  that  even  its  governors,  past,  present,  and 
prospective,  confess  that  our  national  army  is  spectacular  and 
theatrical,^ot  real,  tangible,  and  effective ;  troops,  officers,  commis- 
sariat and  all,  often  as  they  have  been  reviewed,  are  shows  and 
gauds,  but  are  not  in  reality  fit  for  any  service. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  so  e?ident  that  we  cannot  think 
the  country  will  consent  to  the  matter  linking  into  the  stagnant 
quiescence  into  which  it  is  almost  certain  to  get  if  it  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  know  the  best  and 
the  worst.  The  Tory  party  while  in  power  vaunted  the  state  of 
efficiency  into  which  they  had  brought  the  defensive  forces  of  the 
oountrjr.  Our  Whig  Government  omy  a  little  while  B^o  repudiated 
the  insmuation  that  they  had  allowed  the  army  to  deteriorate.  Both 
boasted  before,  and  now  both  bandy  accusations ;  and  when  the 
truth  is  likely  to  escape  in  the  lieat  and  excitement  of  debate,  tlie 
attempt  is  made  to  shelve  the  inquiry  hj  g[etting  a  committee 
empowered  to  deal  with  the  question.  This  is  disingenuous  and 
unfair.  This  justifies  the  anxiety  of  the  country  to  know  how 
matters  really  stand,  md  proves  more  clearly  than  ever  that  war 
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ovgaiiiBatioii  ought  to  reoeiTe  the  chief  attention  of  the  ParliameDt. 
Hare  we  an  aim  j  in  which  we  can  trust  or  not  P  If  we  have,  let  ns 
know  more  of  it  than  an  amj  of  army  atatistica ;  if  we  hare  not, 
toll  US  whjT  we  have  been  having  an  ornamental  thing  called  an 
anaj  which  has  cost  ns  twenty  millions  a  year,  and  is  only  a  ham« 
bug  and  a  mistake,  a  perfect  apple  of  Sodom— <fair  wlthont,  within 
an  worthless. 

This  is  not  really  a  qiiestion  between  advocates  of  peace  or  lovers 
of  war,  as  the  affirmative  opener  of  the  debate  assumes.  It  is  an 
affidr  of  honesty  between  people  and  government.  We  have  been 
taxed  and  overtaxed  for  this  preoions  army  of  ours— this  soldierly 
ikow  and  parade  of  chess  men ;  and  all  the  while  they  have  been  bat 
whitewashed  and  pipeclay  officers  and  men,  who  look  like  bat  are 
not  sddiery.  Our  governors  have  been  calling  upon  us,  in  hard 
eaih  as  well  as  in  after-dinner  speeches,  to  trust  them  and  the 
wldiery.  Our  soldiery  are  confessedly  not  what  they  should  be, 
oor  officers  are  what  they  should  not  be,  and  yet  they  have  had 
oor  good  gold.  This  expensive  machine  has  been  turned  about  and 
nirveyed  by  general  inspectors,  has  been  exhibited  on  gala  days, 
has  been  warranted  fit  tor  any  proper  sort  of  soldierly  work  by 
nobles  and  officials,  and  has  been  all  the  while  only  an  outside  of 
workable  material  and  dummy  machinery  in  the  interior.  We  have 
been  endeavouring  to  get  up  legislation  against  commercial  adulte- 
Tstion  and  deception,  and  now  we  find  that  the  v«rv  chiefs  of  legis- 
Intion  have  all  the  time  been  showing  off  as  all-efficient  and  trost- 
worthy  an  army  of  no  proper  worth,  and  quite  incapable  for  the 
dnbr  it  had  been  vaunted  to  execute  so  well. 

Ijiere  ought  to  be  no  rest  in  the  country  till  this  is  seen  to.  ISo 
adulteration  oould  be  so  fatal  as  palming  on  a  sham  army  for  a  real 
one; — ^not  even  Sun  Slick'a  well-shapen  mahogany  hams.  We 
ought  to  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  upon  this  subject,  and 
if  Hie  army  is  a  real  defence,  a  sure  bulwark,  a  safeguard  and  a 
glory,  let  us  know  it,  and  put  an  end  to  anxiety  upon  tl^e  question ; 
if  it  is  not,  let  no  compromise  be  made,  but  let  us  set  to  work  with 
a  will  to  have  an  anny  in  which  the  people  may  have  confidence. 

Any  army,  to  be  effective,  must  be  not  only  workable,  but  worked, 
**ittust  be  organized  and  kept  active.  It  should  neither  be  allowed 
to  ataffnate  in  vice  in  camp,  nor  to  rust  in  barrack  indolence.  It 
^^onlabekeptin  proper  camp  effectiveness  by  labours  and  exposures, 
by  tnimng  and  marching  and  massing,  by  sudden  turnings  out,  and 
unexpected  orders  to  be  in  arms,  and  ready  for  whatever  it  may  be 
told  at  any  place,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  manner.  If  the  working 
IJBople  of  the  country  are  kept  constantly  at  their  labour,  why 
*noald  not  the  army — officers  and  men  P  Were  our  army  thoroughly 
uid  Mv  worked,  the  word  "  mess  "  would  never  have  got  so  dis- 
^S'oeable  a  meaning  as  it  has,  and  fewer  officers  would  figure  and 
inake  others  figure  m  the  law  courts  of  the  country. 

^.  T.  F.'s  warnings  against  war  and  war  agitators  are  not  argu- 
^Be&to  sgainst  what  we  have  advanced  in  this  article,  nor  against 
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tfaoM*o]n«vvKlnoM wiikvlitoli-iro otteaaAtlnftdelMlft*  We lUm^jm 
MnB9i-*flo  called.  Itis  the-nmiioB^  aray«  Ajboum  hKfer.naffm^ 
impovtaEncetuice  Gsimaii^wid  l^raace  have  baen*  cMilai(d|iDf  lot 
tlie  primmoy— 4ke<  phyflioal  JPo]>edom  x>€  Biiiop«;,  It  is  tb^4i»teitMl 
MMlidmtj-of  thtt'  couiifciy*  if  it  ia.goiBpf  to  Jceop  aa  Army  alt  allf.la 
lunra  «&••  oi  the  right  sorl.  Thai  ds^  wl»fe  nr^  wauL  To  Bedfoia  Uui 
is  of  such  importance  that  eyerything  should  be  poatpiMied  to  the 
taMlatnenfe  of  thia^neatioii:;  forwithoot  ihii.  aeMled^  tka  fiotiiQii  of 
tUftcoantry  is  oae  of  hazard*  and  doabt;  poUio  opioioa  fotiafc  9a 
ezpTeaeed  ^th  bated  breath,  and  even  thepariiameiitaBy  diaenMioa 
of  publie  affaira  rec^uirea  Teatiietioi»< and  onrbtni^  An  anaaj  iaihe 
fitaL  force  of  a  nation.  Ita  poweran  the  ooMiiKmirealtli  of  slat^t 
iamcaaared  by  thai ;  and  if  ittveatoae  to  adapt  a  policy  ife  ia  uaabk 
to  enforce,  that  policy  will  fail,  and  the  natioa  beeDmearidutaioQai 
and  a  laughing  atoek.  If  the  •country  ^deakna  a  large  tlma  p^iey  it 
aast  make  eure  that  ita  araay  ia^effeetiTe,  or  it  muat  oarb  ita  aeat^ 
mentv^  and.  set  ita  noUey  aaleept  we  msat  dklareform'pablta  <ipinkui» 
moBcie  debate,  and  entreat  the  forbearaneeof  nevspapeea  aoneenh 
iB0  public  eventa. 

T;  L.  W.  moat  aoaely  knonr  that  foresight  and-  pvovidenca  againat 
erila  mast  be  taken  hymen,  net  beeaasefthay  approve  eithar.oftha 
erUi  at  of  the  means  taken  to  arevt  oc  pnaaena  it.  Wa  do>notJMa 
lamaa  a  personal  mattee  beoauae  we  seek: 'to  perfeettt  $  Oioa  do-m^ 
loaa  crime  beeauaa  we  arrange!  our  law  ao  aa  ta  redaea  it.  W^  de 
natinecesaasily  love  was  beomiaewa  adroealathe  perfeetioa  of.  ill 
embodied  form,  and' henaetalLhia  4>pentBfl  remarka  are  beaidaihe 
matter  in  hand.  If  T.  L.  W«  wiil  oertauuyk  aorelyy  and  infaUiU|r 
aboliak  war  in  tha  world,  we  ahall.inoBi  unmistakably  rofoiefl  in 
hki  aoeompUahmeiit  of' that'  great  wKHsh;  and  ' whan  it  haa>  bcaa 
achieved  we  shall  aoout^  deery,  and  hunt. dowaanyi attempt  ta^git 
i^or  keep  up  any  war  orgaolaMtion.. 

T.  L.  W.  aeeoDis  to  think  that  beeauaa  we  bafse  lied  (or  aomeUnnig 
very  like  it)  about  our  army  effieieney  before  and.  dorinfs^  the/Wii^ 
w«  ought  to  aet  out  and  upoa*  the  lie  now*  We  deuht  tha  mafali|7 
of  beppnning  the  He— although  there  ia  auah  a  thing  aa  airategjt  ia 
wai^*-but  we  are  certain  that  continMaaoa-  iaf  ilMoing  ia  not  wise. 
If  wo  baFC  done  wroagby  miarepeaaanting.oQr  army  hithecto^lat 
aa  nowhaaten  toput  it  on  a  proper  footinf^  and  getiit  inta  affeetiit 
working  order,  ftenoearmy  orgaaiaation^  la  .all  ua  Bmre  neosasi^ 
now  to  preva.  wo  werenght  in  oar  boastiag»or  tomaka^oar  baastiaf 
no  kmgar  a  atratagem  ba/t  a  reality^ 

T.  K  W.  fMnka  war  haa  exhauated  iiaelCL  We  doubt  thak.  lat 
hita  and  ua  bethink  awhile.  Of  couraa  Eranoeis  **  oabiaedi  ciibbad, 
iTimfiard"  last  now^  and  she  eaanot  figbiin  the  maantime;  ner'ii 
aha  likely  nrat  to  aether  amy  in  arra^againat  ua*  Garmaay  ie>i| 
deapatiam  which  gaea'  to*  war  for  am  IdM^the  omficatiaa>a£-y 
German-apeakiag  alatea^  G^eomai^  took  6,/000  gana  ffumiim 
Skenoh^  ind  ia  to  hare  two  milUoaaof  Biaaa^>.  beaidfls  hafiAg 
^  largely  i&popalation  ia  Alaaoe  aadLorrauaOi  AaatanahoUi 
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00nMii  states  mnderlier  sway,  and  as  France  defeated  Afistria« 
and  Gsmiany  Vfaaee,  tbete  is  httle  dooblas  to  what  war  betsrcfln 
Awtria  and  Gknnaay* would  >  ooaM.  As  Qetmaay  ■  oannot  have  na 
ibr^uially  just  now^  «iid'as  Fraooe,  with  thiiiy-six  millions  of  mea, 
lies  eloseoii  her  flattks,  sheis  strengtheniog  herself  by  alliance  with 
Swsia.  l?his  eaoompaMes  Austria  heipkMlr»  ^and  brings  Turkey 
sader  pveestire.  Bossia  looks  LeTant<>wads,  and  has  an  eye  to 
India.  If  we  lose  the  freedom  of  the  Mediteraanean  we  dull 
neatly  imrpede  oor  management  of  India,  and  weaken  oar  pow«r 
iarre.  Bnssia  tnii^ht  aia  in  the  conquest  of  Aastria  if  Prassia 
vetdd' help  with  Torkey.  Unless  we  are  able  to  prevent  each. a 
nalition  by  onr  «rmy,  or  ^army  and  navy  eombvned,  we  most  snb- 
aut  to  the  TosnltSi  and  these  woald  eirentnally  be:the  loss  of  India 
Slid  the  eomnerco  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Bendea,  may  not  Germany  desire  to  be  the  single  arbiter  of 
Bnrepe,  and  may  she  not  ohallcnfj^  onr  ^wer  to  hmd  opposition 
against  her  P  In  that  case  it  is  said  that  in  two  tides  a  force  which 
would  vastly  outnumber  our  army,  and  whichmight  easily  demand 
the  eapitaMion  of  London.  The  capitulation  of  London  woald 
imrohre  a  losaof  £1,500^000^000,  and  would  form  a  most  ezeelleot 
Bihtary  prise.  If  to  tiiis  were  to  be  added  Birmingham,  Man- 
ekcster,  Lirerpeol,  Bdinbnrgh,  and  Glasgow,  with  interTening 
veqnisitioniDg,  we  fancy  that  almost  any  amoant  of  taxation  would 
be  thonght  preferable  to  the  fiite  to  which  an  inrasian  would 
Mmel. 

**  Oris  "  thinks  that  if  we  make  all  vightnt  hoaae,  and  that  if  we 
fipk  rich  and  prospwous,  all  will  be  wal.  Bnt  does  he  not  toget 
diat  Ihe  ricbor' and  more  prospenms  we  beeome,  the  more  probable 
would  be  the  invasion  of  onr  country  P  If  ike  wealth  of  the 
oooBtry  forms  a  ground  lor  attack,  the  ptreepevity  of  a  country  forms 
a  cause  for  envy.  Hence  every  interxud  movement  made  townrda 
iaproTement,  if  not  accompanied  by  the  consolidation  of  oar 
eatire  armaments,  would  only  hasten,  not  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
var.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  acquire  t^e  highest  securities  pos^ 
iible  for  immunity  from  inTasion,  and  beoaase  we  deaire  thai  w«r 
■ay  become  an  impossibility,  that  we  think  our  war  orgaoication 
lequires  onr  chief  attention,  and  that  we  shoald  be — 

An  Bjucx. 

Thovost  is  the  gxeat  instrument  of  oiviliaation,  the  very 
lieait's  core  of  social  pregreas  and  peace.  Thought  is  the  soveieign 
slement  of  life.  It  is  tiie  preparer  of  every  development  of  history, 
and  is  the  master  of  the  masters  of  men.  In  all  consnltationa 
tiisreJB  danger,  however,  itbatipassionythe  restlessness  of  fesr,  and 
tf&e  timidity  of  mere  present^sight  may  upaet  the  calm  of  settled 
confidence,  and  destr^^he  woe  counsels  of  those  who  apply  fore- 
thought to  politics.    In  nothing  is  thonghtfulness  ao  requisite,  as  in 
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polities;  in  nothing  is  it  allowed  to  hare  such  small  inflnonoe. 
CSuurlatans  with  their  cat-and-drjr  modes  of  empiric  management* 
rhetoricians  with  their  mere  indefinite  platitudes  of  speech,  out- 
weigh in  politics  the  trained  logician  who  has  minutely  studied  the 
sequences  of  things,  or  philosophic  thinkers  who  hare  pondered  on 
the  ways  of  life.  Demagogues  of  all  descriptions,  stirred  hj  the 
pidtry  ambition  of  personal  effectiveness,  lash  into  fury  all  the 
anarchical  passions  of  the  mobile  many,  and  the  outcry  "  that  losie* 
iking  must  oe  done  "  resounds  everjrwhere ;  men  are  hounded  on  to 
premature  action.  If  men  of  supenor  intelligence  were  understood 
and  appreciated,  they  would  insist  that  "  the  right  thing  must  be 
done,  and  they  would  set  themselres  to  disoorer  thai.  Oar 
Parliament  has  rushed  hot-headedly  into  the  panic  of  the  cowardi, 
and  are  now  exciting  the  laughter  of  Europe  at  their  maladroit 
admission  that  their  err  of  "  Who's  afraid  "  was  a  trick  and  a  blind. 
Our  present  debate,  however,  will  not  be  without  use  if  it  should 
lead  our  readers  to  reflect  on  the  momentous  interests  involved  in 
war,  and  the  questions  it  necessitates. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  of  all  times  the  most  opportune  for 
initiatmg  a  policy  of  peace.    A.t  no  former  period  in  history  has 
there  been  such  an  uprise  of  the  horror  of  civilization  for  war  than 
at  this  present.    America,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
Denmark,  SrQSsia,  Turkey,  and  England  have  all  had  a  touch  from 
the  wand  of  the  Furies*— war,  since  the  opening  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace  in  Hvde  Park,  1851,— and  probablv  each  of  them  feels  that, 
of  all  profitless  speculations  possible  in  the  world,  war  is  the  most 
hateful  and  abominable.    It  is  a  drastic  of  population  and  pros^ 
perity,  and  a  disarranger  of  the  entire  system  ot  social  life.    With 
the  lessons  of  experience  [fresh  in  the  national  mind,  how  much 
better  would  it  be  if  we  were  to  try  the  effect  of  some  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  war  than  for  an  increase  of  alarm  and  arma- 
ments, a  faoniuff  of  the  war  spirit,  and  a  tempting  display  of  force 
out  of  which  other  nations  can  scarcely  but  desire  to  try  to  take 
the  shine.    Considering  these  things,  we  cannot  but  maintain  that, 
however  Parliament  may  have  acted,  it  ouj^bt  not  to  have  given  its 
chief  attention  to  war  organization.    This  is  our  simple  oontentioii 
in  regard  to  the  war  question.    We  warned  our  readers  to  beware 
of  certain  classes  who  had  war  interests,  and  of  whom  we  thou^t 
it  would  most  probably  be  true,  that  they  would  agitate  for  getting 
up  a  war -expenditure.    This  has  occurred;  all  the  interests  we 
noted  have  gone  in  for  war  preparations  in  some  form,  and  none  of 
them  have  attempted  to  propope  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  European  politics.    These  parties  succeeded  in  exciting  a 
heated  contest ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  all  Europe  has  heok 
oaUed  to  hear  the  defects  of  our  armv  and  navy,  to  learn  how 
defenceless  our  right  little  tight  litile  island  is — as  if  our  politicians 
had  approved  of  the  wisdom  of  a  person  in  the  garotting  seasoa 
*' going  out  o'  nights  "  and  bellowing,  "I  am  rich  and  defenceless, 
but  meddle  with  me  if  you  dare." 
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AlreAdy  our  war  alarm  haa  occaaioned  a  deficit  of  three  milliona 
in  the  rerenne;  already^  demanda  are  loirering,  demanding  an 
increaae  of  three  millions  brer  last  year's  estimates,  and  alrea^  we 
lie  threatened  with  a  burden  of  eight  millions  to  buy  np  tiie  pnr- 
ehase  system.  Already  expectant  recipients  of  war-roted  money 
ue  raeking  their  brains  aa  to  how  to  get  hold  of  it ;  and  all  this  we 
bare  gained  by  being  **  aye  ready  "  to  giro  so  much  attention  to 
wtr  oigaaiaation. 

Our  army  is  twice  as  expensive-- and  mnoh  less  extensive  it  ia 
nid— than  the  army  of  any  great  power  in  Enrope.  Perhaps  it  ia 
•0;  but  we  must  taice  into  consideration  ho  if  much  of  the  life  and 
interest,  the  labour  and  the  capital  of  the  people  other  nationa 
eonfiscate  for  their  army  by  conscription  and  compulsory  service 
Wore  we  can  be  quite  sure  of  that.  If,  as  Mr.  Mill  affirms,  "  our 
•rmj  is  absurdly  inadequate  to  our  needs,"  we  must,  of  course, 
either  increaae  our  army  to. adequacy  or  lessen  our  needs.  This 
woond  branch  of  the  dilemma  feir  seem  anxious  to  consider. 
If  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  cannot  provide  anything  more  than 
"an  army  corps,"  how  much  would  it  cost  to  give  us  an  entire 
mnyP  Having  estimated  that  might  we  not  turn  round  and 
endeavour  to  estimate  how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  without  this 
great  huge  machinery  of  destruction  P  Must  we  revert  to  the  old 
nneiTiliaed  mode  of  each  being  a  fighter  P  and  must  the  art  of  self* 
defence  become  the  only  safeguard  of  our  nation  P  Is  this  what  oar 
attention  to  war  organization  has  led  to  P  Has  our  war  machinery, 
the  pet  of  the  nation  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  and  which  has  cost 
dnnng  that  time  nearly  as  much  as  would  have  purchased  the 
▼hole  island  at  an  estimate  of  thirty  years*  rental — so  egregiouslv 
SuledP  And  do  we  still  persist  in  pursuing  our  experiments  with 
the  old  machine  in  its  old  fashion  P  Why  should  the  wars  of 
natioQs,  like  the  quarrels  of  individuals,  not  be  settled  by  lawP 
What  is  the  nse  of  international  law  at  all  unless  that  is  possible  P 
Professor  Lorimer  and  Professor  Seeley  have  both  presented  forma 
for  eourts  of  international  law;  why  not  discuss  these  and  diploma- 
tiae  about  these  aa  well  aa  about  *'our  army,  navy,  and  volun* 
teers"? 

"Aye  Beady  "  has  clearly  shown  that  our  war  organization  ought 
to  have  received  attention,  bat  not  that  it  required  the  chief 
attention.  He  has  shown  that  many  things  required  to  be  dis- 
eoased  about,  but  he  did  not  show  how  many  other  things  required 
attention  too.  When  all  these  are  numbered  up,  they  form  a 
coUectbn  of  items  far  more  important  than  the  one  question  of 
var  organization.  Indeed,  one  (question  arises  which  requires  more 
attention  than  any  other — taxation,  its  levy  and  expenditure ;  for 
withoat  that  war  organization  is  impossible.  The  whole  domestic 
legislation  of  the  country  haa  imperative  claims  for  revision  and  re- 
organization. It  is  the  duty  of  a  Gk>vemment  to  make  war  an 
improbability,  if  not  an  impossibility,  and  that  may  be  best  done  by 
wmsining  at  peace  and  interfering  with  the  internal  afiairs  of  no 
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otiur  oooniay.  Fair  plar  among  natioiiB  is  the  only  safegaard  of 
peace,  and  interoafcioBal  lair  ou^t  to  be  based  on  seeiag  Stir  play 
done  all  Tound. 

£.  B.  M.  says  tins  era  forms  ''a  fresh  slartiag^poiat  ta 
history ;"  so  do  we :  but  he-  says  this  is  a  reason  for  going  oa  as  we 
hare  m  the  past  with  oor  old  war  organiaations  and  oar  brattl 
ma^diinerjr  for  iofiuy,  damage,  and  destraction ;  while  we  affiem 
that  this  is  a  reason  for  pursuing  a  different  course,  and  makiaff 
history  no  longer  a  reeord  of  war  and  misery,  but  of  peace  and 
posperity .  He  sayst  Fights  we  say,  Do  right.  All  the  " elemenlsl " 
ttiAne&oes  are  on  uie  side  of  right  in  the  long  run  of  eyents.  H« 
oeoffaat  what  he  calls  "  F.  F.  F.'s  milleaninm?'  It  is  not  a  hamsn, 
but/  a  divine  millennium  that  F.  F.  F.  believes  in  or  adreeatn. 
fie  C[uotes  the  almost  unirersal  shout  of  people  for  a  good  army«  a 
soldierly  safegnard,  and  a  protected  coast  at  any  oest,  as  a  reason 
for  giving  WSJ  to  this  foolish  panic  We  affirm  that  no  more 
certain  way  of  evoking  war  can  be  got  hold  of  than  provoking  mca 
by  the  cry, — 

«  Oome  one,  oome  all,  this  rook  shall  fly 
From  its  Arm  base  as  toon  as  I.*' 

The  heroism  of  peace  we  hold  to  be  holier  and  nobler  titan  war; 
and  we  maintain  that  it  is  rank  folly,  absurdity,  stupidity,  aad 
tssadiery  to  the  great,  good  Father  of  peace  to  allow  our  mmk 


tobe— 

"  Gonfosed  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless  powers 

into  neglecting  everything  else  for  war  and  war  organiaalaoa. 

E.  E.  M.  shows  hmiael?  to  be  among  the  terrorists  by  tslkiagof 
the  terrible  consequences  of  an  invasion,  but  there  are  two  sides  to 
that  qaestion.  Every  general  makes  sure  of  a  basis  c€  retrsst 
before  he  invades :  what  basis  of  retreat  is  sure  for  an  army  ia- 
rading  England?  No  general,  if  true  to  his  army  and  his  own 
fkme,  ever  makes  so  sure  of  victory  as  to  neglect  all  ooBatderatioa 
of  defeat.  Henoe  he  must  lay  his  aocovnt  for  having  a  diepesaUs 
fleet,  fair  weather  for  his  purpose,  and  such  forms  of  oommunioa- 
tion  between  fleet  and  army  as  may  give  him  a  fair  ehsoss  of 

Sitting  out  of  as  well  as  into  o^ar  island ;  fbr  in  war  there  is-saeh  a 
ing  as  entrapment  under  the  name  of  stratagem,  snd  a  foteign 
army  tti|B;ht  readily  maoafi^e  to  land  on  the  British  lalands  witboat 
being  cmite  certain  of  getting  a  free  passage  for  his  army  theoee. 
T.  L;  w.  has  dealt  with  thia  matter  in  an  able  and  sensible  manner. 
P.  y.  makes  some  ingenious  parries,  hot  he  doee  notwoiad 
much;' his- aword- fence  is  better  than  his  efficiency  in  maUog'bw 
mark.  He  certainly  makes  oat,  as  E.  E.  M.  does,  that  our  aarnr 
ia  in  such  a  bad  state.  But  this  is  inevitable  in  an  army  nkiia 
wastes  by  rust;  and  it  is  a  two-edged  weapon  which  coats  aadi 
family  in  Britain  -somewhat  more  tmm  a  pound  a  year.  Ve  any 
oar  army  has  little  ehaneo  to  do  aaything  elae  tfaaa  raat  orwsar 
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itself  eu&bjr  Blmrpeaiag  HT^ar  hv  y#ar.    Gerantnj  is  iiotlikely  tptry^ 
another  w«r  for  ii-«rhile,  and  PruBoe  is  not  able. 

Oqp  heat  **  reserve  force "  ig  national  prosperitj ;  our  safest ' 
amy  is  righleousnena.  Let  ua  gire  our^elreg  to  •  recuperate  and 
rerive  onp  national  interostg/rearrange  allourdiversidedmothoda 
of  taxation,  thsow  off  a  large  portion  of  the  burden  of  our  enormous  r 
var  debt*  If  we  go  on  as  we  are  doing  we  eluilltwaflte  our  rerenne, 
OTer-burden  our  popalatioa  with  taxation^  cripple  trade^  and 
destroy,  oommeroe;  and  when  the  hour  comes  for  trial  of  strength, 
if  eomeit  most,  one  taxes  will  be  up  to  the  maxixnam,  and  the  war* 
tax  IsFied  in  tine,  of  peaoe  will  effectually  disconcert  aU  pgsaible 
plans  for  sustaining  tho  sinews  of  war. 

The  cry  of  our  opponents  is,  "  Set  thy  house  in  order:"  sods  it 
oura;  They  think,  however,  that  we  ought  to  set  our  house  in 
order  rather  against  (ire  from  without  than  from  fire  within  or  want. 
We  hold  that  watchful  care  within  and  absolute  impartiality  with* 
out,  with  thrift,  energy,  and  good  conduct,  will  greatly  help  to 
keep  "the  old  house  at  home"  right,  for  a  good  while.  We 
beseech  our  readers  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  w&r-cry  of  the 
times — of  tho  interested  and  of  the  thoughtless ;  we  say  to  ihem. 
Strive  as  earnestly  as  may  be  to  get  our  rulecB  to  keep  the  peace  ^ 
v*d  may  the  very  God  of  peaee  sanctify  truly  our  island  home  to 
be  a  nation  that  loveth  and  followetkaf^er  tho  ways  of  righteousF 
nets  and  peaoe*  F.  T/  F. 
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WiatB  THE  CRGTSADES   BBUEFIGIAL  TO.  SOCIAL 

PROGRESS? 

AvruHcatLTa  bbf&v.. 

Thb  article  written  by  na  upon  this  subject  was,  much  to  our  own* 
Buprise,  placed  in  the  van  of  the  Affirmative  position ;  conseouendy, 
tbe  duty  of  replying  to  the  arguments  of  our.  opponents  nas  un- 
expectedly  devolved  upon  us.  We  could  have  wished  that  thir 
doty  had  fallen  to  some  abler  and  more  learned  contributor;  Ikkt 
at  we  are  expected  to  bring ,up  therrear  of  the  Affirmittire  armriii' 
this  debate,  we  will  now,  without:fuxthe]}  pre  face,  add^ress  onrsemr 
tothe  taskj before  us*. 

Amongst  the  many  able  and  learned  men  who  have  narrated  th6 
putozgr  of  the.  croudes,  piohahly  neone  has  produced  such~anr 
i^>pNesion  upQn.sucoeBsiye  generaiionainithia  country  as  Oihbbo, 
^.naowned  historian  of  the;  "Decline  and  Fair  of  thd  Ebmam 

il^' '    ^  ^^^  at01bbon!s  eslimjrte  of  the.  effects  produced 
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by  the  CrusadeB,  we  must  consider  the  character  of  the  man. 
Gibbon  railed  at  Christianity,  and  sarcastically  derided  the  faith  of 
Christians.  The  religions  element  in  the  Crusades  would  ineyitably 
rouse  the  scorn  of  such  a  man,  whose  writings  are  embued  with  a 
spirit  of  contempt  for  Christianity.  We  wonder  not  that  Gibbon 
snould  have  spoBcn  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  Crusaders ;  we  wonder 
not  tiiat  in  some  parts  of  his  work  he  speaks  of  their  exploits  almost 
as  we  should  speak  of  the  violent,  aimless,  and  unreasonable  acts  of 
frenzied  madmen;  yet  eren  Gibbon's  History  contains  passages 
which  present  striking  eyidence  in  favour  of  the  Affirmative  of  this 
question.  In  our  opening  article  we  quoted  a  noteworthy  passage 
nrom  Gibbon  concerning  the  effects  of  the  Crusades,  and  now  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  his  account  of  their  origin.  After 
referring  to  the  pilgrimages  of  Christians  to  Jerusalem,  he  thus 
describes  the  motives  which  led  to  the  first  Crusade : — "  The 
pilgrims  were  the  victims  of  private  rapine  or  public  oppression ; 
the  pathetic  tale  excited  the  millions  of  the  West  to  march  under 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  to  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land ;  a  spirit 
of  religious  chivalry  arose ;  a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite 
feeling ;  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
Wlien  he  (Peter  the  Hermit)  painted  the  sufferings  of  the  natifes 
and  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion; 
when  he  challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend  their  brethren 
.  .  .  every  heart  glowed  with  indignation ;  the  rustic  enthusisst 
inspired  the  passions  which  he  felt,  and  Christendom  expected  with 
impatience  the  counsels  and  decrees  of  the  supreme  Pontiff.  The 
council  assembled  hj  Urban  for  considering  tnis  important  enter* 
prise  met  at  Placentia.  ...  At  the  tale  of  the  misery  of  their 
llastem  brethren,  the  assembly  burst  into  tears,  and  the  most  eager 
champions  declared  their  readiness  instantly  to  march  under  the 
holy  banner."  Now,  when  we  look  at  the  chwLoter  of  the  historian, 
the  consideration  weakens  the  force  of  his  remarks  upon  the 
fanatidsm,  ruthlessness,  and  failures  of  the  Crusaders ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  adds  an  additional  weiffht  to  this  testimony 
regarding  the  compassionate  feelings  by  which  the  prime  movers 
in  the  Crusades  were  actuated.  Even  Gibbon,  the  historian  who 
scoffs  at  religious  enthusiasm,  clearly  shows  that  many  of  the 
Crusaders  were  actuated  by  a  strong  feeling  of  noble  sympathy  and 
a  generous  impulse  to  deliver  their  persecuted  brethren  from  the 
oppressor.  Can  it  have  been  that  these  noble  feelings,  so  unusoal 
in  those  days,  were  evoked  in  that  uncivilized  age  without  a  benefit 
accruiuR  to  the  cause  of  social  progress?  We  think  not.  A 
remorsdess  strife  was  truly  the  immediate  issue  of  these  tender 
motives,  but  in  the  end  chivalry  and  the  cultivated  polish  of  eivili- 
aation  were  bom  of  this  religious  fervour  and  barbaric  ferocity. 

The  late  William  Smyth,  the  learned  and  judicious  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  states  tiiat  **  the 
Crusades  are  considered  by  authors  in  general,  and  by  Dr.  Kobert- 
iony  as  a  powerful  osiose  of  the  improvemeot  of  society,'*  and  he 
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iiimself  supports  thiii  view.  Professor  Smyth  says  that  the  Cm- 
ssdes  "  happlfi/  dispersed  the  possessions  and  influence  of  the  great 
lords,  and  therefore  materially  assisted  the  progress  of  society  ; " 
he  also  maintains  that  **  whatever  may  have  been  the  less  worthy 
motives  that  contributed  to  carry  such  myriads  to  the  Holy  Land, 
no  warriors  would  have  reached  it,  if  a  piety,  liowever  unenlightened, 
—if  a  mihtary  spirit,  however  rude, — that  is,  if  devotion  and  courage' 
liad  not  been  the  great  actuating  principles  of  the  age ;  but  courage 
and  devotion  are  still  virtues,  however  unfortunately  exercised.  .  . 
Piety  and  magnanimity  are  still  our  virtues,  as  they  were  theirs. 
The  Crusaders,  iodeed,  were  inflamed  by  the  images  of  the  Holy 
Land;  for  they  saw — and  they  were  overpowered  with  indignation 
^hen  they  saw — the  sacred  earth  which  had  been  blessed  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  Saviour  profaned  by  the  tread  of  barbarians,  who 
rejected  His  faith,  and  outraged  His  pious  and  unoffending  fol- 
lowers ;  but  in  this  the  Crusaders  only  submitted  to  the  associations 
^'t' their  nature.  The  same  power  of  association  is  still  the  great 
salutary  law  by  which  we,  too,  are  animated  or  subdued, — by  which 
^e,  too,  are  hurried  into  action  or  moulded  into  habit ;  and  it  is  as 
impossible  for  us  now,  as  it  was  to  the  Crusaders  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  behold  without  affection  and  reverence  whatever  has  once  been 
connected  w  ith  objects  that  are  dear  and  venerable  in  our  eyes." 

Our  former  article  upon  this  subject  having  been  written  sub- 
sequent to  the  publication  of  M.  F.  A.'s  paper,  we  have  therein 
noticed  the  arguments  contained  in  the  opening  article  on  the 
Negative  side  of  this  debate,  and  therefore  we  will  now  proceed  to 
review  the  second  Negative  article,  **L.  M."  (Nov.,  1870,  p.  363), 
and  "  E.  L.  B."  (Feb..  1871,  p.  131).  Both  demur  to  our  assertion 
that  "the  Orusades  fostered  union,  harmonv,  and  peace  amongst 
the  turbulent  nations  of  Western  Europe,  *  because  "  they  en- 
gendered great  jealousies,  fomented  high  quarrels,"  "gave  full  sway 
and  swing  to  European  turbulence  .  .  .  aroused  feuds  and 
contests,"  &c.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  arguments  of  our 
opponents  upon  this  point,  and  yet  they  do  not  overturn  our 
position.  The  remarks  which  followed  the  above-quoted  assertion 
irom  our  former  article  show  that  we  intended  to  affirm  that  the 
Crusades  induced  a  union  of  independent  states  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  object  by  the  mutual  efforts  of  many  banded  together 
for  the  furtherance  of  one  project  and  of  one  aim ;  and  that  the 
Crusades  also  tended  to  stay  the  internecine  conflicts  of  the 
contending  factions  within  each  individual  State,  by  causing  the 
leaders  of  these  hostile  parties  to  cease  from  civil  warfare  and  to 
fight  side  by  side  under  the  same  banner.  Upon  this  point  hear 
the  testimony  of  Guizot,  who  says  that  **  previous  to  the  Crusades, 
Europe  had  never  been  moved  by  an  identical  sentiment,  nor  had 
Ijcted  in  one  and  the  same  cause ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  Europe. 
The  Crusades  unfolded  Christian  Europe.  .  .  In  the  same  man- 
^f^  u  the  Crusades  were  an  European,  so  were  they  in  each 
country  a  national  event.    In  each  nation  all  classes  of  sooiety 
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were  animated  with  the  same  conyiction,  obeyed  the  same  idea,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  same  enthusiastic  impulse.  .  . 
.Kings,  lords,  priests,  burghers,  husbandmen, — all  took  the  same 
interest  and  the  same  share  in  the  Crusades.  A  moral  nnity  amongst 
the  natons  broke  forth,  a  fact  as  novel  as  the  European  unity." 

L.  M.  does  not  deny  the  assertion  that  "  the  Urusades  led  the 
Western  nations  to  visit  Eastern  lands,"  but  to  him  "this  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  great  benefit,"  and  he  observes  that  what  we  wish 
"  to  make  of  this  urgument  does  not  very  well  appear."    We  had 
thought  that  our  remarks  upon  this  point  were  sufficiently  free 
from  ambiguity,  and  clear  cnougli  to  be  easily  comprehended  by 
the  intelligent  readers  of  this  serial ;  but  perhaps  we  were  mistaken. 
Perhaps  we  have  hidden  our  thoughts  under  a  form  of  words 
without  definite  meaning.    We  will  therefore  quote  the  words  of 
who  can  speak  with  greater  clearness  and  weight  than  we  tould 
pretend  to  do.     Macaulay  says  that  "in  times  when  men  were 
scarcely  ever  inauced  to  travel  by  liberal  curiosity,  or  by  the 
pursuit  of  s(ain,  it  was  better  that  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the  North 
should  visit  Italy  and  the  East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that  he  should 
never  see  anything  but  those  squalid  cabins  and  uncleared  voods 
amidst  which'  he  was  born.     In  times  when  life  and  when  female 
honour  were  exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyrants  and  marauders,  it 
waa  better  that  the  precinct  of  a  shrine  should  be  regarded  with  an 
irrational  awe,  than  that  there  should  be  no  refuiio  inaccessible  to 
cruelty  and  licentiousness.  In  times  when  statesmen  were  incapable 
of  forming  extensive  political  combinations,  it  was  better  that  the 
Christian  nations  should  be  roused  and  united  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  than  that  they  should  one  by  one  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  Mahometan  power.     .     .    Its  effect  was  to  unite 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  into  one  great  commonwealth.    .    • 
Thus  grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged  benevolence"    A.  H.  New,  in 
hii  "History  of  Austria/'  says  that  "if  the  Crusaders  accomplished 
no  other  object,  they  gave  a  stimulus  to  literature  in  its  varioas 
branohes.    It  was  no  longer  confined  to  monasteries  and  monks. 
Noble  knights  and  counts  related  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  in 
their  marvellous  wanderings.    Chronicles  haye  come  down  to  oar 
times,  some  in  verse  and  others  in  prose,  recording  the  deedB 
of  IdngB  and  emperors,"  &c.     In  support  and  confirmation  of  the 
preoeeding  sentences  from  New's  History,  we  quote  the  foDowing 
words  from  Guizot: — "Compare  the  contemporaneous  chroniclfrs 
of  the  first  Crusade  with  those  of  the  twelflh  and  thirteenth  cen- 
twies .    .    .    When  we  compare  these  two  classes  of  writers,  it  10 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  distance  which  separates  them. 
The  first  are  animated  chroniclers,  full  of  Tivid  imagination,  who 
recount' the  events  of  the  Crusade  with  passion.    But  they  ^ 
at  the  same  time  men  of  very  narrow  minds,  without  an  idea  beyond 
tlw  time  in  which  they  have  livedo  strangers  to  all  science,  AiU  0( 
prejudice,  and  incapaole  of  forming  any  judgment  whateyer  nv^ 
what  passes  arouna  them,  or  upon  the  events  which  they  relate. 
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Open,  on  the  contrary,  tho  History  of  the  Crasades  by  William  of 
Tyre ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  almost  an  historian  of  modem 
times;  a  mind  developed,  extensive,  and  free;  a  rare  politioal 
understanding  of  events,  completeness  of  views,  a  judgment  bearing 
upon  causes  and  efifeets.  ,  .  In  a  word,  between  the  chroniclers  qf 
the  first  Crusades  and  the  historians  of  the  last  there  is  an  immense 
interval^  which  indicates  a  veritable  revolution  in  mind."  Maunders, 
a  modern  writer  of  histor  cal  compendiums,  &c.,  of  considerable 
repute,  says  that  "by  mean.^  of  these  joint  enterprises  the  European 
nations  became  more  connf^cted  with  each  other ;  feudal  tyraimj 
was  weakened;  a  commercitl  intercourse  took  place  throughout 
Europe,  which  greatly  augruented  the  wealth  of  the  cities ;  the 
human  mind  expanded  ;  and  a  number  of  arts  and  sciences,  till  then 
unknown  by  the  Western  nations,  were  introduced." 

We  hope  that  L.  M.  will  now  be  able  to  see  what  we  wish  to 
make  of  the  argument  from  tho  indisputable  assertion  that  "  The 
Crusades  led  the  Western  nations  to  visit  Eastern  lands."  We 
maintain  that  the  Crusades  were  ''  a  great  benefit "  to  the  cause  of 
social  progress,  by  inducing  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  by 
introducing  to  Western  nations  arts  and  sciences  previously  un- 
known to  them,  and  by  enlarging  to  them  the  sphere  of  observation 
and  contemplation. 

In  our  former  article  wo  affirmed  that  *'  the  Crusades  tended  to 

decrease  the  influence  of  sacerdotalism  and  superstition ;"  but  this, 

L.  M.  says,  was  "  but  the  accidental  and  far  from  intended  result." 

True,  this  was  not  the  intended  result,  but  it  was  a  real  and  actual 

result  of  the  Crusades.    The  prime  movers  in  the  Crusades  did  not 

intend  to  produce  such  a  result,  but  as  this  result  did  actnally  flow 

out  of  their  enterprises,  the  want  of  intention  on  their  part  did  not 

prevent  this  result  from  producing  a  beneficial  efiect  upon  social 

progress.    J.  M.  Cramp,  D.D.,  who  earnestly  condemns  all  tyranny, 

persecution,  and  war,  writes  thus,  "The  Crusades  the  veriest 

triumphs  of  ignorance,  folly,  superstition,  and  savagery  that?  the 

world  had  ever  seen.     .     .     And  yet  some  aood  came  out  of  the  evil. 

At  first  the  popes  seemed  to  have  it  all  their  own  way.    .    .    Bome 

drove  a  profitable  trade  in  those  days.    But  loss  was  at  hand.    The 

Crusades  aroused  and  expanded  men's  minds.    Commerce  found 

additional  avenues ;  municipal  institutions  were  established ;  the 

learning  and  the  arts  of  the  East  became  known ;  intercourse  with 

foreign  nations  was  extended ;  curiosity  was  awakened  and  inquiry 

stimulated ;  the  literary  treasures  which  had  long  been  hidden  in 

Eastern  monasteries  were  brought  to  light  and  circulated,  and 

forgotten  tongues  were  learned  again."     Cramp  also  says  that 

before  the  Crusades  "the  world  was  asleep,  intellectually  and 

morally  asleep.    !Bome  had  administered  an  opiate,  and  Europe  lay 

slumbering  in  her  lap,"  but  after  the  Crusades  there  was  **  aetitity 

snd  progress."  The  Crusades  broke  the  spell  of  Eome's  opiate  and 

induced  a  measure  of  free  activity  which  was  incompatible  with  the 

foil  success  of  Eome's  designs. 
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J.  A.  J.  charges  us  witli  seelcing  to  justify  the  Crusades ;  but  this 
is  a  most  unroiinded  accusation.     In  tbe  coiDmencemeot  of  our 
former  article  we  explicitly  disclaimed  all  intention  of  justifying  the 
deeds  of  the  Crusaders.    In  dealing  with  the  question  before  us, 
we  have  not  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  moralitj^  of 
the  actors,  the  rectitude  of  the  exploits,  but  rather  the  eaeoi^ 
produced  by  these  events  upon  the  cause  of  social  progress.    We 
know  that  there  was  much  ignorance,  foll^,    superstition,  and 
savagery  in  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders,  but  this  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  belief  that  the  Crusades  were  beneficial  to  social  progress. 
Our  maintaining  that  the  results  of  an  act  have  been  productive  of 
good,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  we  justify  tbe  act  itself.   The 
crucifixion  of  Christ  was  the  greatest  crime,  and  the  most  unjusti- 
fiable act,  ever  perpetrated,  and  yet  greater  blessings  fiowed  from 
it  than  from  any  otner  act  of  man.     So  we  do  not  pretend  to  justify 
the  Crusades  in  themselves,  yet  we  believe  that  they  led  to  results 
beneficial  to  social  progress.    J.  A.  J.  speaks  of  the  Crusades  "as 
agents  for   procurmg  conformity  by  force,"  but,  as  previously 
stated,  the  Crusades  were  undertaken  not  so  much  to  convert  the 
infidel  as  to  dispossess  them ;  not  to  make  tbem  Christians,  but  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.    J.  A.  J.'s  article  proceeds 
almost  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that  the  justifiability  of  an  act 
and  the  beneficiality  of  its  effects  are  inseparably  linked  toeetber; 
oar  preceding  arguments  rebut  this  assumption,  and  therefore  his 
article  does  not  demand  of  us  a  more  detailed  criticism. 

J.  A.  J.  and  S..  L.  B.  both  seem  to  judge  the  tree  of  the^e 
historical  events  by  its  blossom  and  not  by  its  fruit.  The  Crusading 
spirit  bore  tbe  blossoms  of  fanaticism,  crueltv,  rapacity,  and  deadly 
war,  but  the  fruit  followed  the  blossom.  The  (Jrusadea  produced 
effects  and  results  which  we  believe  were  beneficial  to  social 
progress ;  these  appeared  after  the  wars  of  tbe  Crusades ;  they  were 
the  fruit  of  the  Crusading  spirit,  and  we  e.-timate  tbe  value  of  the 
tree  not  by  its  blossom  but  oy  its  fruit. 

Our  opponents  have  said  but  little  in  reply  to  our  assertion  that 
"  the  Crusades  undermined  the  foundations  of  feudal  institutions," 
and  to  this  argument  we  attach  great  importance.      As  to  the 
influence  of  feudalism  upon  the  cause  of  social  progress,  we  quote 
the  following  words  from  a  recent  review  of  Wright's  '*  Womankind 
in  Western  Europe  " : — "Under  this  (feudal)  syctem  the  aristocracy 
assumed,  each  in  his  own  domain,  sovereign  power.    The  old 
dwellings  were  exchanged  for  castles,  i^  which,  often  at  a  distance 
from  social  life  ^  ithout,  the  lord  and  lady  lived  in  all  but  compete 
isolation.    Of  necessity,  to  the  male  portion  of  tbe  household,  lif<B 
would  become  so  exceedingly  slow,  that  it  would  be  their  great 
desire  to  get  away  from  it;  and  accordingly  ve  find  them  engaged 
in  adventures  of  every  kind— wars,  plunaerings,  anything  which 
afforded  scope  for  violent  activity.     This  stale  of  things  afforded  a 
powerful  barrier  in  the  way  of  social  improvement,  and  the  early 
ages  of  feudalism  especially  were  dark -ages."     Professor  Smjth 
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speaks  of "  the  unhappy  effects  whiclx  the  feudal  system  produced 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  country,"  and  Uien  refers  to 
*'  the  salutary  effect  which  the  Crusades  had  on  the  manners  and 
the  state  of  property."  Smyth  also  says  that  "  the  leading  and 
important  evils  of  mankind,  1  must  contend,  became  at  last  the 
feudal  system  and  the  papal  power.  .  .  .  Whatever  had  a 
tendency  to  break  up  ana  dissipate  the  power  so  collected  was 
favours  Die  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  ^eat  cause 
then,  of  the  improvement  of  society  during  these  centuries  was  the 
rise  and  progress  of  commerce ;  for  the  j^reat  point  to  be  attained 
vas  the  elevation  of  the  lower  orders."  And  then  Smyth  affirms 
^t  **  the  Crusades  destroyed  the  feudal  lords,  and  brougnt  forward 
the  middle  and  lower  orders."  Feudalism  had  been  a  strong 
barrier  standing  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  the  nations  ^ 
Western  Europe.  The  Crusades  broke  down  this  barrier,  and  thus 
conferred  a  great  boon  upon  the  cause  of  social  progress. 

Oar  opponents  have  shown  that  there  were  many  iniquitous 
deeds  connected  with  the  Crusades,  and  that  some  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  Crusades  were  antagonistic  to  social  progress,  but 
this  we  were  prepared  to  admit  at  the  commencement  of  the  debate. 
We  believe  that  our  opponents  have  not  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  influences  producea  by  the  Crusades  which  were  prejudicial  to 
social  progress  more  than  counterbalanced  those  wmch  were 
beneficial  to  it ;  and  therefore  we  still  maintain  that  on  the  whole 
the  Crosades  were  beneficial  to  social  progress.  Sakubl. 

irSOATITB  BBFLT. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  discussion  has  lagged  so  much 
that,  though  our  first  paper  opening  the  debate  appeared  in  August 
last,  we  have  only  now,  oy  editorial  intimation,  been  called  upon  to 
dote  the  controversy  on  this  side  of  the  Question.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  right  to  infer  from  this  tnat  there  has  been  a  de- 
generacy in  the  readers  of  and  in  the  oontributors  to  The  BritUk 
OontnttfernaUH ;  and  that  they  prefer  rather  to  disonss  theoretical 
^han  historical  difficulties ;  because  that  in  the  former  it  is  not  so 
^tty  to  confront  opinion  with  fact  as  it  is  in  historical  affairs.  If 
we  consider  the  importance  of  correct  views  of  history — if  we  knew 
&e  importance  of  being  able  to 

**  Learn  the  future  in  the  causes  which  arise 
In  each  eveut." 

If  we  regarded  history  as  the  school  of  statesmanly  polities  and 
'v^iional  ecclesiasticism,  we  surely  would  not  leave  controversies  on 
jheTesults  of  past  events  to  linger  slowly  in  the  debate  books,  but 
»^  ghid  to  stir  up  each  *other  to  a  clear  understanding  and  a  proper 
^Ppreeiation  of  important  historical  questions.  History  is  our  beat 
^her  regarding  the  necessity  of  reflective  care  before  engaging 
i&  actions  or  takmg  part  in  movements,  that  we  may  endeavour  to 
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'  fiMresee-tlie  iasniea  of  oarftims  and  the  ^onseqaenees  tha1>are'Mkely 
^  to' flow  from  tbe  cotiPBe  of  coneluct  we  feel  inclined  to  adopt. 
'^'History  is  philosophy  teachipg'  by  example." 
"  One  of'  the"  most  interesting  of  those  exemplary  le^soBS'^whieh 

*  history  presents  tons  has  been  brought  under  our  notiee  4n  the 
present  debate.    What  shall  we  think  of  tiie  Crusades?  shaU^we 

•affimrthat— 

**  Histoiy  is  but' the  shAdow  of  theur  shame  '*— 

'  Or  bhall  we  assort  that  tbey  have  been  the  worldV  nobles^^battles  ? 
Have  they  been  benfeficial  to  social  progress,  or  the- reverse?    We 

."have  undertaken   to   maintain   the  negaiive^-to  show  that  the 

'Crasades  have  not  been' beneficial  to  aocieiy  ia- any -sense  eom- 
mensurate  with  the  ipreat  sacrifices  they  demanded,  tbe  magnitude 
of  the  evil  they  originated,  or  the  influence  for  the' deterioration  of 

'  jnan  they  involved. 

, Of  course  our  opponeitts  evade  Hhe  preliminary  objection-raised 
against ^hd  Crusades,  that  they  implied  the-propriety  «nd  fitness i>f 
the  sword  as  an  instrument'  for  deciding  matters  inr  dispute  betirw 

*7ili*tion  and  nation — especially  in*  bringing  to  a  cl^ose  controversieB 
concerning^  faith  by.  saying 'that  they  are  not  eoacerired  wlth-'the 
beginnings  add  causes  of- the  Crusades,  but-with  their  lesults. 

"But  the  restrtts  of  wars  are  involved  in  their  ^onuees,  aild'tiie 
Cru62<des  are  certainly  amenable  to*  the  'Charge  of  being  barbarous 
wars,  which  sought  justification  for  their  crimes  by  quoting  their 
sanctiOed  end  of  ''compelling  the. Saracenic  infidels  to  come  into 
the  fold  of  the  Church ;  and  one  of  tbe  most  certain  of  the  results 

lofihe Owadcaihas  beontotcaet.a.abamjglary ovej*xcli«iou8fW«r. 
;Itis(Dn^.this»taecoiinti'2noire  than  on  -any  other  that  tiio  Groaid^ 

•  vdcaerver >th9  pitrticubrf  atlentioa  of  those^  whor«e«k  to-  eampfeboAd 
7*heidilfi«ciice  theyeaertedon tb»oivili£aiioB of Eurtpe.  ThoCiPSs 
-maB  aMide'*the«tamblem  of 'war,  not  of  peace ;  aad  mnder  4hati*iis 
A85mftboh4he<bostto£iBttiK>pe'wer»da«hed  together  hke  thova^M^f 
!atJtaiBipM^4o68edMaea~*ii||^iast  those*  of  Aaia  uutil  xuilliaM  •Q 
omilisoas  of  mAQpesishod  on  eiUier  side  on  the  nbsundlyiidea  p^MO^ 
»£ghli]»g.£or.4hQ  glory  of  God>and  the  hifigdom  of  Ghvist.  l^siftct 
"vtiul  the'.GnMad«»<wer»  celigiowirwara  jimdo  them  the  l^e/of  ibe 

religious  wars  which  afterwards  ]Mre¥ailed^  in  £urQperandrfi>nBe<l 

the  precedents  upon  which  the  people  of  many  nations  were  harassed 

for  conscience  and  afflicted  with  the  ifisoes  of  war  for  the  propagation 

of  the  faith  of  the  Church  and  the  extension  of  her  power.    This 

tiwt^suppearB>tO(t«t'ap  direct  AQf«tive  upon  the.astentMaigDade'hr 

i^anmei <p.  a91)'«that  VtheCrusadoa  fostered  union. liarmo9^#«i^ 

)pMie««inoQg8t>ifae.tusbul«Bi>BatiQB8  of  westecnJ&urwpe."  .(^tke 

i«oiitoary,».we  haowAthat  the  Cvtiaades  4i&Kdsd.proeiideots  foaini^ 

taianaiofitenttoty^and  th6k.«l>teApt.to  oonquer  ialula<whiBb/hid^B^ 

\7et.«ibmtttAdiita-^o  Ghiir«h<orfBhoiped.4yigaa  of  reiKolti)»g<«4i<''** 

d&ec  iyiaftaieaiiifmd.thAt  they.^fave  ihe.  Popo  «/iaotiti<iuA.iagtiktJO 


olaioi^doBUBieB  over  Uiose  Baiio&B«  who^Iuid  not  yieLiod  to  the.ftuth 
^eiieldorprofmed  toxoid. 
Hera  X<fun  jreniaded  tiiat  the  defendei  of  the  /d»ya  when — 

**The  cowled  zealots  "vrith  united  criefl 
Urged  the  Crusade  " — 

,  VMLB-thtit  I;aia  ■omevto^misteken  in  the  ides  that  the  woidhas 
degtmentedt  «B  to  many  wwrde  have  done^to  aigaify  anyromaiitic, 
foolish,  hopeloea  iUBdcvtaking.  .  I  did  indeed  think  that  any  one 
obemmt  of  ihe.aoinanoa  neageicf  iiotda'tDiflht  have  np^ieedthis 
fkft  bimtelf  i-aa,  howetierrBeiicrakreaiicra  msj^  like  8amuel»)not  have 
oliMCTed'itbia  detarcniiMUaon  in.  the*  aignifiontion  of  the  term,  I  ibiJl 
q«9te  an  osample  ithioh  ^ridil«ahew  that  I  am- right.  Ohaertetihe 
ueiiaade  of 'thai  word  Gnuadein  4he  foUoiping^'sentenee  quoted 
from  the  Saturday  Review  of  Feb.  fl6th,  1^5  c— "  With  <di8- 
.«p]^itttmetit,  'nitleaBne88,^8bl&faknie,*8elf*(|iie8tiQning  were  yet 
iMntiatfr^-  the '  geneioiia '  aarneatneap,' the  romantic  l»iief  in  i  the 
fatora  whcch  gild'^  ervan  a  Crusmde  for^oonxaon'  good,  oc  a<8obaiiie 
for^inilerstty  of  hiioor."    Thus  do  I  redeani  my,  gage  to  fihimnel. 

I  have  aiready  atatod  tbatshe  Gnisadea  had  a  diaastroas*  effect 
•lipmitha  people  t)£iall  kada  by  giving  a^seemiogaanetity  to-flaoea 
of  ptigiimage.  •  Theioatenatbie  otbieot  of  the  Qmaadea  vaa  to  reoorer 
and  secure  from  the  power  of  the.iofidela  the  tomb  of  the  SaWeur 
in  that^Holy  Land  lOik  whieh  He  had  trodey  and  where  Hia  divme 
iaetBtepswhad'heen  piantedda  hnnian  likeneaa^-when  ihem^slfyiof 
'Hi8«  glory  «Tnu  raikd  in-ithe  4bua  of  a  aerviant. 

TJua  waaespraaslyfopfwaedtO'the  aayinga  of  theMaater^iwhme 
ptoimiae  had  been<jgifwn  that  neither  in  this '*moan tain  nor  yet -in 
Jenualem  man  ahonkl* worship  the  Father;  but  that  His- woi^ahip 
should  be  a  spiritual  worship  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name.  The  custom  of  making  pilgrimages  and  of 
visiting  sacred  places  is  a  superstittoos,  not  a  religious  one.  Super- 
stition-is  not  a  noble  feeling;  it  deadens  every  noble  feeling. 
Sanwel  nay  have  .heard  of  the  poems  of  Aobert  Burns,  and  xnfiy 
eren  knew  lii»  penonification  ^f  Superstition  and  Hypocrisy^*- 

"The  two  appeared  like  sisters  twin 
In  feature,  form,  and  clothes ; 
Their  visage  withered,  long,  and  thin, 
And  bbek  iuany  aloes." 

I£he  haa^read  theae..liDea  and  pondered  their  meanings  he  cannot 
<iUttlyfbei»ave.ihat.anperatiiioua  feelinga  are  noble.  Ilence,  a^ain, 
^e«re.conatarained  to  offer  a.  direct  negative  to  his  second  head  of 
diacwffae^^Hbat  the  Crusades  called  forth  holy- feelings  "  (p.  291) 
•tMrclLas  tOrhiB  ibniih  proposition,  that  '*  the  Crusades  tended rto 
-^weaae  theiftflueaee  of  aaccrdoUlism  and  of  superstition  "  (p..292). 


.  £<»A«'aeuUinevo£.a  goodndebate  on  the  Crusades  (p.  359)  is  rezy 
ffood  i£he  had^^oMy  caavied  it  out  ^4u>d  in  his.  first  (Uviaion  thereia 
^^tmaidcgahlft/dw  of  .laatter  with,  whieh^  we  could  fgiee.  ^^ut 
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when  he  proceeds  to  affirm  that  my  objeotioas  to  the  Crosades 
refer  to  the  accidents  of  them,  while  Samael  calls  to  '*  our  minds 
real  and  permanent  genins"  he  was  surely  asleep,  dreaming,  or 
under  some  other  form  of  delusion.  Oar  objections  go  to  the 
principles,  deep  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter ;  and  we  amrm  that, 
if  they  have  ever  been  in  the  least  beneficial,  it  has  been  br  acci- 
dent, not  through  principle.  In  their  beginning  thejr  were  oad^  in 
their  conduct  they  were  the  occasion  of  great  erils,  jealoosies, 

auarrels,  revenges,  and  many,  many  crimes — as  Acre  testifies,  and 
tie  dungeon  of  Thierusteign  proves;  while  in  their  direct  con- 
sequences as  infallibly  dedaced  as  demonstration  can  attain,  they 
led  to  a  long  inheritance  of  disaster,  mistake,  and  misery — miierj 
firom  which  the  earth  is  not  yet  freed.  L.  M.  has  met  this  set  of 
arguments  with  peculiar  force  and  neatness,  and  leayes  me  nothing 
really  to  do  in  the  matter. 

"  Semaj  "  has  been  overwhelmed  with  the  sentiment  of  soBie 
poetry  about  the  hymn  the  Jbrave  Crusaders  sang  on.  Canaan's 
sacred  hills  which  he  thinks  must  have  reached  heaven.  But  hss 
he  thought  of  the  hacked  limbs,  the  dying  throes,  the  oursei  of 
rages,  the  heats  of  wrath,  the  struggles  of  fierce  foemen,  and  the 
premature  deaths  of  the  slain  as  a  holocaust  quite  fitted  to  give  joy 
to  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  are  glad  at  the  repentance  of  a  single 
sinner  rather  than  a  soldierly  singer, 

I  have  read  with  such  care  as  I  could  the  several  papers  on  each 
side  of  this  controversy ;  and  am  satisfied  that,  though  a  good  deal 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Crusades,  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
said  refers  rather  to  matters  which  had  been  overruled  for  good  by 
**  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  bring  ^ood  out  of  eviL"  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  reasoning  is  tenable  which  runs  t.'ius : — 

**  The  end  iigood; 
And  if  the  eiid  is  good  each  several  part 
May  for  its  prirate  blots  forgiveness  gain.*' 

I  do  not  agree  in  the  gospel  of  Carlyle  that  force  is  the  true  and 
perfect  measure  of  right.  I  think  that,  if  we  wish  to  know  thst 
the  results  of  anything  have  been  beneficial,  we  should  take  s 
correct  view  of  the  conditions  of  things.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  an  idea  worked  out  which  I  once  heard  was  entertained 
by  a  writer  of  some  celebrity — that  was  to  suppose  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  society  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to 
have  continued  without  this  break  out  of  enthusiastic  and  misled 
as  well  as  misleading  passion,  and  to  have  worked  out  an  imaginaiy 
history  for  the  ages  subsequent  to  them.  I  am  afraid,  howevor, 
that  tne  plot  of  history  has  been  so  woven  that  this  would  be 
difficult  to  accomplish,  even  by  such  a  writer  as  the  author  of 
"  Secularia"  Yet,  though  we  cannot  undo  the  great  achievemsB* 
of  history,  whether  in  wickedness  or  in  excellence,  we  may  refifsin 
6om  looking  in  lovinf|[  regard  upon  the  crimes  of  hietory  on 
aooount  of  their  beneficial  accidents.    For  instance,  the  murder  of 
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Prince  Arthur  may  have  nyen  the  possibilities  to  which  Magna 
Charta  is  due;  or  the  yillanies  of  Kichard  may  have  given  the 
occasion  for  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  made  the  Rerormation  a 
historic  fact.  But  we  ought  not  to  cast  back  upon  the  crime  the 
gilding  that  the  future  has  gathered  round  it.  The  universe  is  so 
arranged  that  good  must  fall  out  from  almost  any  congregation  of 
the  cmmces — so  mercifully  is  the  providence  of  God  exercised  upon 
the  earth.  We  reason  wrongly  when  we  attribute  the  good  that 
arises,  despite  an  occurrence,  to  that  occurrence.  It  is  a  blessed 
frame  of  mind  to  be  able  to  find  "  good  in  everything ;"  but  that  is 
quite  a  difi*erent  thing  from  finding  that  everything  is  good.  That 
the  Cruaadea  have  been  influential  in  history  it  is  impossible  to 
tleny ;  that  their  influence  has  been  beneficial  it  is  possible  both  to 
dispute  and  doubt.  Sad,  however,  as  we  believe  the  Crusades  to 
have  been  in  their  origin,  course,  and  consequences,  we  are  glad 
that  we  can  help  even  against  ourselves,  our  opponents,  by  making 
oor  consideration  of  this  question  a  means  of  warning  our  readers 
■gainst  superstition,  persecution,  and  forced  conversions.  If  the 
Cmsades  are  made  a  warning,  they  may  have  so  much  of  a  beneficial 
result  to  us.  M.  F.  A. 


"  EXCELSIOE." 

••  ExoeUior/* — Jjon^ellow, 

Hid  Professor  Longfellow  given  to  the  world  nothing  else  but 
this  one  piece  of  poetry  ("  Excelsior "),  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
would  have  been  of  no  mean  order.  *'  Excelsior "  has  become  a 
household  word — a  word  of  daily  occurrence— young  writers  have 
^opted  it  as  their  nom  de  plume t  literary  societies  as  their  title,  and 
^ery  one  as  their  motto.  It  is  written  with  his  usually  bold  hand 
and  vigorous  style,  and  contains  more  than  usually  the  character- 
istic of  his  poetry — encouragement  and  hope  to  aspiring  youth. 
He  weaves  a  magio  web  about  the  mind,  leads  it  captive,  and  soars 
ftbove  this  grovelling  earth  through  unknown  heights,  and  enters 
^  portals  of  truth ;  lie  fires  the  soul  with  zeal,  and  incessantly 
wrings  from  our  lips  the  vehement  cry  "  Excelsiof  !*'  Fired  with 
^^  war-cry,  we  would  attempt  impossibilities :  we  would  cross  the 
*^  traverse  unexplored  regions,  ascend  the  highest  range  of  moun- 
tiins,  and  plant  our  standard  on  the  hii^hest  peak ;  we  would  brave 
the  Furies  and  dare  fate ;  nay,  we  would  go  farther ;  we  would  cross 
the  dim  reeions  of  space,  and  pause  before  the  gate  of  endless 
"Rht,  and  old  we  hear  our  cry  echoed  within,  we  would  even  dare 
^  knock.  Bat  life,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  often  represented,  a 
tieeting  cloud  of  fancies,  a  shifting  scene  of  excitement,  is  more 
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freanently  a  thunder-shower  of  leaden  realities,  and  excited  fancy 
cools  down  when  brought  in  contact  with  reality. 

Perhaps  few  words  in  our  language  are  more  eomprehensive  in 
meaning  than  this  word  ^'  Excelsior !"  .  Followed  out,  it  conatitntes 
all  the  requisites  for  greatness.  It  docs  not  show  you  any  royal 
road,. any  shorter  path«  or  easier  way.  There  is  no  royal  road. 
Genius  cannot  suggest  one,  talent  cannot  constrnct  one»  and.  wealth 
cannot  buy  one.  Wealth  may  purchase  position,  but  not  greatness 
of  intellect,  or  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Many  have  tried  easier 
paths,  but  have  failed,  and,  failing,  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  be- 
coming great,  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  But  they  have  not  followed 
out  our  motto.  The  way  is  along  the  well -trodden  path  of  pene- 
verance.  Along  this  path  have  passed,  and  .must  pass,  all.  great 
men.  The  road  is  rough,  and  the  mountain  is  high.  You  may  not 
olimb  it  the  first  time,  nor  the  second ;  but,  nil  degperandum  and 
'*  Onward !"  There  is  no  mountain  that  man  cannot  climb.  So  it 
is  in  life.  The  loftiest  and  most  hazardous  may  be  ascended.  The 
(sorcalled)  defects  of  nature  may  be  overcome.  Demosthenes  lajfiht 
have  said,  **  My  form  is  ungainly,  my  voice  is  weak  and  stammenoRi 
and  I  can  never  hope  to  be  anything  great."  But  he  did  not.  He 
climbed  the  mountain,  and  inhaled  the  free  air  of  Greece ;  he  stood 
on  the  rocks,  and  made  the  sea  his  audience ;  he  filled  his  mouth 
with  pebbles,  and  spoke  to  the  waves.  And  with  what  result? 
When  he  stepped  forth  on  the  platform  of  Greece  the  tyrant  trem- 
bled, and  the  despot  shook !  He  spoke,  and  oppression  tottered, 
and  the  tyrannical  monarch  started  back  aghast! 

It  is  tbe  duty  of  every  man  to  make  "  Excelsior  "  his  motto. 
Every  man  has  talents  committed  to  him,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  use 
those  talents  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  world.  Every  one  may  not  have 
within  him  the  germ  of  a  Stephenson  or  a  Newton.  It  may  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  to  banish  some  dark  cloud  of  ignoraooe 
or  control  some  element  of  nature.  But  it  is,  nevertheleas,  our 
iluty  to  struggle  on.  No  great  man,  at  the  commencement  of  bis 
journey,  could  see  the  exact  road  he  would  have  to  travel.  Should 
we  fail  in  our  endeavours,  the  struggle  will  be  none  the  less  honoitf- 
.  able.  Bat  we  must  not  depart  from  tho  path  of  duty  to  accomplish 
•our  ends ;  although  it  enables  us  to  shout, — 

'*  Hia;her,  higher  will  wft  dtmb 
Up  the  mount  of  glory," 

t  still  it  bids  exolaim* — 

•*  Onward,  onward  may  we  press 
Through  the  path  of  duty." 

.  Jfen  whamake  this  their. motto  must  be  self- dependent    Many 

.  young  men  think  that  if  they  were  wealthy  they  would  stand  a 

better  chance  of  rising.    If  we  may  judge  from  former  exampleai 

poverty  is  no  detriment.    Dependence  and  perseveronce  are  above 

half  ihevictcury.    Xhere  is  a  certain  ordeal  through  which  all  hmu^ 
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pass,  and  meti  fared  amidBtr  luxury  are  ill  prepared  to  pass  throttgh 
this  ordeal.  The  poor  man  haflr  less  friends^  and  more  sincere  ones, 
less  cCTcmonies  and  morer  ^really)  spai^e  time,  less  istndies  and  more 
chance  to  be  thorough.  And* a  man  of  wealth  is  more  apt  to  depend 
oa  his  means*  than  on  himself;  he  thinks  that  difficulties  will  suc- 
cumb to  wealth  better  than  to  perseverance; 

Life,  to  therman  who  is  struggling  upward,  is  a  ionrney  fraught 
with  exeit^tnent,  danger,  and  fatigue  t  a  battle-field  full  of  engage- 
ments, rictories,  and  rorerses.    At  every  point  the  mind  feels  dis- 
couraged, at  erery  point  enemies  press  upon  us,  and  trials  stand  in 
OUT  pathway.    Many  a  voice  would  try  to  discourage  us,  saving, 
"Try  not  the  pass,"  or,  "Beware  the  awful  avalanche."    Th^ 
womd  tell  na  the  lowering  sky  portended  a  storm ;  they  would  make 
TM  shudder  by  telling  us  of  the  danger  to  be  encountered,  of  the 
mighty  tdrrenrt,  of  the  roaring  cataract,  of  the  dark,  yawning  abyss, 
rorod  whose  bottom  eternal  night  had  settled,  and  to  look  from 
vhose  giddying  heights  made  the  traveller  shudder  and  recoil.  But 
Heed  them  not !    Pause  not  in  your  weary  path.    Stop  not  to  con- 
trsst  the  glowing  fire  in  the  happy  homestead  with  the  frowning 
ooTintaitts,  up  whose  craggy  sides  you  must  clamber.    Dream  not 
of  danger!    Fold  your  cloak  around  you  more  closely,  grasp  your 
stiff  more  firmly,  plant  your  foot  securely  on  the  base  of  the 
notmtain,  and,  bounding  up  its  side,  shout  "Excelsior!"     The 
wy  may  be  roughy  and  the  road  rugged,  but  the  danger  to  be  en- 
cormtcred  only  enhances  the  value  of  the- prize. 

Trust  not  in  genius  to  aid  you.    They  who  lean  upon  the  idea 
that  notihing  but  genius  can  attain  the  prize  rest  on  a  very  feeble 
staff.    Many  as  fine  a  man  aaever  graced  the  temples  of  literature, 
01  took  his  ^tand  in  the  ranks  of  greatness;  has  "  been  born  to  blush 
wiBccn,"— has-been  born  in  the  most  abiect  poverty,  cradled  on 
the  lap  of  want,  and  died  as  he  has  livea— almost  unknown,  and 
^wept.    The  dull  clod  baa  ratUed  on  his  coffin,  the 'grass  has  grown 
OTsr  his  head,  and  noibing  is  now  known  of  him  except  what  we 
learn  from  the  single  stone  that,  sentinel-like,  watches  over  him, 
and  whieh  «eems  in  silent  mockery  to  inform  us  that  he  lived, 
died,  and  was  buried.    We  little  know  what  wealth  of  intellect  a 
coantry  churchyard  contains — what  Shaksperes  and  Brunels  lie 
iQoxddermg  in  the  dust  beneath  us.    And  should  it  be  thusP 
^0 !   Let  every  man  start  in  the  race ;  let  every  muscle  be  strained, 
erery  nerve  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent,  let  every  limb  be  agile, 
aad,  having  once  started,  pause  not  till  the  goal  is  reached — stop 
not  till  the  victorious  wreath  encircles  voux  brow ;  shun  the  cooling 
shades  and  tempting  streams  of  ease  till  you  can  quench  your  thirst 
at  the  clear,  limpid  stream  of  knowledge,  and  fan  yourself  beneath 
^  waving  palm  tree,  and,  looking  back  over  the  broad,  dusty 
plain  to  your  competitors  in  the  race,  cry  triumphantly,  "Ex- 
celsior!" 

If  you  would  beeome  great,  if  you  would  write  your  name  on  the 
tablet  of  fame,  if  yon  would  clamber  up  the  sides  of  Helicon^  or 
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revel  on  the  heights  of  Paroassos,  you  moBt  make  it  your  motto. 
Are  you  a  student  P  you  must  write  it  on  every  page  of  your  book; 
a  soldier?  you  must  grave  it  on  your  sword;  a  traveller?  it  must 
cheer  you  in  the  desert  when  death  stares  you  in  the  face.  "  Ex- 
celsior "  has  been  the  motto  of  all  self-made  men — ^men  who,  bom 
in  the  peasant's  cot,  have  dined  with  kings,  and  fared  with  princes. 
"Excelsior!"  cried  Stephenson,  as  those  great  mechanical  inven- 
tions flitted  through  his  brain ;  "  Excelsior !"  cried  Newton,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  stars,  and  solved  his  laws  of  gravitation ;  and  "Ex- 
celsior !"  cried  Kirke  White,  as  he  struggled  on,  and  night  after 
i^ght  saw  him  bending  over  his  books,  ana  pursuing  his  studies  by 
the  aid  of  his  flickering  taper. 

Press  on !  press  on !  fellow-traveller  on  the  rough  and  weary 
pathway  of  hfe ;  press  on !  and  cross  swords  with  the  enemy, 
^ress  on,  and  should  you  fall,  it  were  nobler  to  do  so  than  languish 
in  prison  a  fettered  slave.  Press  on !  fight  while  the  dew  is  yet 
upon  the  ground,  fight  as  the  sun  attains  its  zenith,  fight  as  the 
day  wears  on,  and,  if  it  needs  be,  fight  when  the  shades  of  night 
close  around  your  path.  Ah !  and  fight  as  lone  as  the  last  star 
twinkles  in  the  heavens,  that,  as  the  first  ray  of  eternal  momiag 
bursts  upon  you,  you  may  hear  the  cry,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant;"  and  hear  the  cry  echoed  in  the  land  you 
have  left,  "  Well  done,  well  done !"  Press  on !  the  phantomB 
which  loom  up  in  your  path  will  vanish  as  you  approach ;  press  on ! 
the  pathway  you  tread  has  been  trodden  before,  and  the  thornB 
which  wound  your  feet  are  red  with  the  gore  of  some  previous 
passenger.  Press  on !  although  the  road  is  thorny  and  rough,  yet 
vou  will  find  many  a  rich  gem  in  the  hard  granite,  and  many  a 
oright  flower  will  cheer  your  way  with  its  fragrance.  Press  on ! 
the  darkness  which  shrouds  you  shall  give  place  to  glorious  day. 
Press  on !  press  on  I  and  be  like  that — 

"  Youth,  who  bore  'midst  snow  and  ice 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device— 

"ExoBUioa!'* 
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"bis,"  says  Xiord  Lytton,  ''one  of  the  grandest  advantages  the 
peaunt  and  the  artisan  have  over  those  aboye  them  [in  sociai 
position],  that  they  are  justified,  even  by  prudence,  in  adding  the 
Quit  steadfast  and  the  sweetest  of  all  motives  to  that  industry, 
through  which,  humble  though  it  seem,  they  are  the  founders  of 
coQunonwealths  and  the  mainsprings  that  move  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  ...  A  certain  additional  weight  on  ^n  individual's 
indiis^  only  gives  more  force  to  his  sinews  and  infuses  a  brighter 
tpirit  into  his  heart."  It  is  not  perhaps  possible  for  him  in  ordinary 
cueumstances  U>  know  that  passion,  m  its  utmost  intensity  of  joy 
uid  sorrow,  of  storm  or  of  sunshine,  so  as  to  feel  the  autocracy  of 
tlie  emotion  when  it  is  the  tyrant  of  tiie  fancy.  But  even  to  him  it 
fomes  as  a  great  ruler  and  modifier  of  mind,  heart  and  soul.  If  it 
ij  true — as  of  verity  it  is — that 

'*  £Ten  to  be  happy  is  a  daagerous  thing,** 

it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  still  more  true  that 

^  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things.'* 

Hence  a  "  rooted  sorrow,  especially  if  irremediable,  is  a  sadsome 
teDaat  of  the  heart.  The  domestic  inflaence  is  particularly'precious 
i&  a  working  man's  house.  It  brings  satisfaction,  confidence,  and 
^.  To  live  comfortless,  despairing,  and  homeless,  is  the  result  of 
^^eing  and  remaining  alone. 

Having  formed  an  auspiciously-begun  attachment  to  Miss  Mary 
Aone  Fine,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  Pine,  a  printer  in  business 
for  himself,  of  some  literary  taste  and  abililr — whom,  we  believe, 
^  iisued  some  poems  of  merit, — J.  A.  Langford  married  this  lady, 
7th  April,  1849,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  in  Derby  and  its 
iMighbourhood,  settled  in  Cneapside,  to  work  again  with  a  fresh 
jiOM  in  his  spirit.  Labour  was  still,  however,  combined  with  literary 
^i^aiaations,  so  that  when,  in  1850,  A.  Podmore,  Esq.,  Mayor  of 
Woroester,  offered  to  the  working-men  of  the  Midlands  three  prizes 
f<nr  the  best  "  Essays  on  the  l%ndencv  of  Mental  Culture,"  he 
^petod.  James  Saville,  John  Eanoall,  and  J.  A.  Langford 
8*u«d  these  priaes,  and  the  essays  were  published  in  1860.  In  the 
"^i&e  year  he  issued  hi» ''  Beligion,  Scepticism,  and  Infidelity :  their 
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HiBtory,  Conrae,  and  Mission/'  a  work  of  research,  caltare,  and 
thought,  which  excited  the  attention  both  of  the  doubting  and  of 
the  belieying,  and  was  particularly  hardly  dealt  with  in  "  I%e 
Beasoner"  edited  by  J.  6.  Holyoake. .  It  was  admiringly  dedicated 
to  George  Dawson.  In  the  •wvftteroflSdO'he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  the  evening  classes  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  the  Sayiour, 
removed  to  Edward  Street,  and  established  a  depot  for  the  sale  of 
newspapers,  p0riodicali,  &c^  ginring  up  chairaakingc,    An  account 
of  a  tour  on  foot- through  2^orth  Wales,  in  1851,  appeared  in  The 
Working  Man*8  friend,  and  in  the  same  year,  as  a  guest  of  Mr. 
John  Cfhapman,  publisher,  met  some  of  tne  iiteraii  of  The  WetU 
minster  Bevieto,  among  others  memorable.  Miss  Maria  A.  Evans, 
translatress  of  Strauss'  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  Feuerbach's  "  Essence  of 
Chnstffl«ity,'"  thenr,  we  believe,  co^editrew  of  The-  Wliefmintier*, 
and  since -celebrated  a»  G-eofire  Eliot,  one' of  the  most '  notable 
of  noyellisto.    As  ag^nt  for  Mr.  Ghapmaats*  publications,  and- in 
ezteHSion* of  his  previous  enterprise,  Langford  opened -a  book-ehtf]} 
in  New  Street.  Here  he  wrote  *'  The  Drama  of  Life  and  Aspirattds." 
Some'  iteme  in  the  drama-  arc  excerpts  from  the  emotioBfld  and 
int^eetunl-  -life*  of  the-  writer,-  and  several  of  ^he  lyrics  are  fall  of 
eameiit- sestimfeDts' on' striving  as  an  aid  to  thriving..   The*bool( 
attained  «  fair  success:  Here,  too,  wns  be^n"  The^Lamp  of  Life^" 
a  poem  in  the  stafnsa  of  Tenuypon's  "  In  Mtanoriaim,'^  wiiiob-«ecai 
to  hsfvtf  tftkett  itB  clue  and  hue  fromN^ewman^e  "Phases  of  Flulb," 
"  The  Soul :  its  Sorrows  and  >its  AspinrtioiMr,"  Froude'e  ^  NI»bot 
of  Faithj  •'  &c.    It  is  a  reeord  of  thought^stottg^en'  and  hMrtrtttssB* 
in^s,  of  a  life  of  doubt  and  trial,  of  a  -specuktive,  ardent,  aspirinK 
mind,  striving  to  see  thvoagk  the>'iiim>of  senae  and  mystery  oi 
being,  the  faith  that  fits  a  soul  for  fulness  of  effort,  and  imparts  tbe 
strength  of  hope  and  love.    It  traces  and  narrates  in  passages  of 
irregular  length  and  varied  intensity  the-  progrestr  oP  a  'sturiiij; 
spint  fttxdckeo  wiith  a  sort  of  palsy  of  the  'power  of  bsliefi  tiljiit 
overoomes  the  dreiul  deadnes8,at  feels  and  glows  with- the  inspiiiog' 
life  of  a  sense 'Of  heaven  and  God,  and  the  sweeti  sad*  san^stiffisff^ 
BMd  satisfying  salvation  of  Christ  Jesos*  The  miriody  is  flosm^  am 
graceful,  and  the  descriptive  passages  are  vivid  and  giaphie..  It  i& 
a  work  of  power  and  worth.    It  was-  issued  in  J855<. 

Meanwhile,. in. all  the  local  end- mush. of  the  ^^ncnl  politiosof 
the  .tim»  Langibrd  took  on  active  part.  The  ev«ata  wMah  Aad^''^ 
ooevstiiig  on  tJie^Cbntineatk  excited  gseat  interest 'in^all  whoJi*^ 
drtams'  of  a  politisal future  in  which  aU  <elaa$es  woukl  andrCSuU 
co-operate  in  the  dutiee  and-  vesponnbillties  oi  the  ComxkOOMfi^ 
To  the  tympathiee of  BritiBh  politioisns  in.'gBn0ral.4he  afaifrt^^ 
Italy  and  Hungary  pveseiktnd  oensidayable  claims,  and  LiuiafatdtSi^ 
with  the.poesy  of  patriotism,  regarded  the^effoorts  after  m&jgfi^iif^  j 
nuMle  by.  thsse  nalsons  as  full  of  pvemiae*.  "WlLen  eloiids<«A^* 
s)MMtows  feU  on  the  pitespeeihisiheart  i>eat  high*  and  his  e^ft^^ 
te.  aid  and  uphold  4he  vanqwushsd  aave  hisi  enargy.  aad^sidp^ 
Wh«B,  Hmum^  a  brsMkc^^the  JPneodi  ot  Itslf :  waafocafd  ^ 


Langford  was  appointed  honorary  lecretary,  aad  he 
was  tboa  brought  into  relation  with  the  leadert  in  Hungarian  and 
Italian  revolution,  EloMuth  and  Mazzini,  aa  well  as  many  of  the 
exilea  from  these  landa  of  hardship.  This  gave  him  aubsequentlj 
the  power  of  speaking  with  special  aptness  on  the  questions  eon- 
cemmg  foreisn  politics — ss  he  did,  for  instance,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
*' Kossuth,  Mazzini,  Urquhart«  and  the  Conferencea,"  a  tract  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  controversy  between  the  Anti-Palmerstonians 
and  the  Friends  of  Freedom.  Literature  and  politic*  ]}robably 
interfered  with  commercial  success,  especi>dly  in  a  business  so 
pressingly  demanding  instant  and  constant  attention  aa  bookselling, 
ind  in  a  short  time  the  New  Street  business  wss  disposed  of  by 
private  barijain,  and  a  new  career  required  to  be  chonen. 

At  this  time  the  topic  of  education  was  under  the  Lancashire 
Public  School  Association,  of  which  Samuel  Lucas  was  a  leader, 
attracting  much  notice.    This  was  greatly  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Education  Bill  of  W.  J.  Fox.    Educational  confer- 
ences were  called  together  in  many  of  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion.   Stimulated  himself  by  this  movement,  and  desiring  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  vexed  questiun,  J.  A.  Langford  published  in 
1852  his  "  Beliffion  and  Education  in  Relation  to  the  People."    It 
attracted  oonaiderable  attention  on  its  appearance,  and  is  a  valuable 
tiaetate  on  the  oft-debated  topic  of  the  reliicioua  difficulty  in  eduea- 
tion.   After  this  book  waa  issued  Langford  propoi^ed  to  take  up  the 
hnsineas  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  F.  Pine,  and  havinic  under  hii 
iastructiona  attained  skill  as  a  pressman  and  dexterity  as  a  com- 
positor, *'  J.  A.  Langford,  Printer,  46,  Ann  Street,  Birmiogham," 
DSftan  10  appear  as  the  imprint  of  specimens'  of  his  typographical 
eapscity.    For  some  years  he  prospered  in  his  new  venture,  and 
pablished  a  good  many  of  his  o«n  and  of  his  friends'  works. 
Atnong  those  of  his  own  is  a  small  publication  entitled  '*  Engliah 
Democracy  in  its  History  and  Priuciples,**  a  reyired  re-i!*sue  of  a 
•eries  of  papers  which  were  published  in  *'  The  Political  Examiner," 
ijonmal  iaaued  under  the  editorship  of  Jsmes  Wsllcer,  at  CarlialSv 
and  circulating  largely  among  the  radicala  of  the  north. 

It  waa  the  intention  of  the  author  in  these  letters  V  to  provide  a 

nannal  of  the  history  of  reforms,  divested  of  the  unual  acoounts  of 

battlea,  of  the  conduct  of  kings,  and  the  intrigues  of  courtiers, 

which  occupy  so  much  spsce  m  the  ordinary  historiea  of  England;*' 

to  ihow  '*  bow  the  people  have  ottaincd  their  preaeot  position." 

It  is  a  sort  of  epitome  or  civilization  in  its  course  among  the  people, 

i&d  a  brief  compend  of  the  causes  and  oonaeqnenoea  of  iK>pnlar 

Bovementa.    It  is  a  miniature  philosophy  of  history  e  indensed  in 

Its  eiKht  chapters ;  there  is  a  Rreat  deal  of  the  resulta  of  careful 

•ad  extenaive  reading  fused  together  by  honest  thought  and  muoh 

personal  toil  of  brain.    Its  text  is  taken  from  Goethe's  telling 

Vmtion  and  anawer— ''  Which  ia  the  Best  GK>vemment  P "    '  That 

whieh  Teachea  Self-Govern meni."    Chapter  I.  carries  the  reader 

froin  the  eadieat  tiaea  to  1066;  U.,  fxoin  the  Battle  of  Hastings 

18TL  z 
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to  J«ek  Cade's  Eebellion,  1450;  III^  fVom  14S0  to  th«  Beatk  of 
Charleii  1m  1649;  IV.,  from  1649  to  1688~t]ia  Gommonwealtk  and 
t^e  Bnglidi  BeTolntioB ;  Y.,  from  1688  to  the  French  BeTolution ; 
VI.,  From  lf89  to  the  present  time:  VII.,  The  Principles  of 
BanoeracY  :  1st.,  The  Political  Equality  of  Man ;  2nd.,  13ie  Banal 
Dignity  of  Labour ;  8rd.,  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Bace ;  and  YIIL, 
Dmocraoj — its  means,  via.,  Education  and  Peace.  But  the  peace 
he  advocates  is  not  peace  at  any  price,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts  :— 


'*  Peaee,  peaoe,  no  matter  at  what  piite,  is  aow  the  waAahwoid  of  mow 
of  our  Isaaiaa  i&eo,  and  fooisties  aie  oryMoiied  for  the  parpoBO  of  indoe- 
trinating  the  nation  with  the  i<jba  that  aaiy  asMunt  o£  suAraft  ii\iiiiftii% 
and  oppveMion  it  preferable  than  war.  To  such  a  doctnae  we  oan  in  no  wise 
aubecribe.    There  mi^  be  an  uiyuvt  and  puailUnunoas  ptaosi  and  thtfS 
may  be  a  juat  and  geuerona  war«  and  a  nation  aoffera  Unwaitably  moie  by 
aomnitting  to  the  one  than  in  euoountering  the  other*    »    .    .    For  rigw 
and  jastioe  and  honour  and  freedom  are  invoWed,  and  the  life  of  a  people 
la  robbed  of  those  ideas  which  alone  make  life  noble  and  worthy  the  liriof* 
Bnt  while  we  admit  that  war  is  not  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  afflict  a 
natioB,  we  would  not  for  a  moment  adyooate  a  raah  or  haaty  appeal  to  amM 
to  settle  any  dispate,  however  important  it  may  be.     We  should  in  no 
wise  seek  to  cultivate  a  war  spirit  among  the  people,  and  think  that  thett 
wha  attempt  to  involve  a  nation  in  war,  eaeept  aa  the  laat  leaoaroe  for  the 
prsaefvation  of  ita  own  honoor  and  ihe  rights  and  liberbiea  of  weaker 
nalioBa  threatened  by  a  stronger,  commit  a  wrong,  and  oreate  impedimasti 
to  pvogreas^    .    •    .     War  ahoold  only  be  inviSed  lor  the  noblest  eads 
and  mm  the  highest  motives.    To  involve  one  people  in  pHysioalslrifii 
with,  another  for  the  sake  of  gain,  ia  a  orime  which  caUa  mr  our  aMSt 
indignant  protest,  our  stemast  denunciation.    Demooimcy  should  bsttle 
for  uberty  aod  right*  not  for  10  per  cenL  profit,  a  new  market,  aad  a  asw 
customer.    .     .    .    War  would  retard  domeatio  improvement^  by  supply- 
ing  foreign  exoitement.    The  attentiun   would  be  drawn  from  internel 
abuses,  and  a  few  years  of  war  would  require  fifty  years  of  peace  to  reeoTer 
Che  lose.    Only  a  war  that  will  warrant  such  national  self-aacrifice  can  be 
justifiable ;  and  the  only  war  that  would  warrant  this,  is  a  war  for  the 
dcfimee  of  liberty  against  tyranny,  for  the  support  of  peoples  against  tbeir 
eppreseofs^  for  the  triumph  of  democracy  over  oligarohf ,  in  a  word,  Ibr  the 
upraising  of  the  down-trodden,  and  the  enfrandiisemeDt  of  the  enskved.** 

In  1866,  besides  the  publication  of  '*  The  Lamp  of  Life,**  wbiek 
OCflUpiod  him  greatlv,  Langford  wrote  for  the  LiUrary  Ompmifm, 
and.  the  AtloM^  and  for  the  Birmingham  Daily  Fr^*,  a  paper 
alnried  nnder  moat  exoelient  auspices,  in  anticipatioo  of  the  BepMi 
of  the  Stassp  Duty  on  7th  of  May,  1866.  From  being  a  contributor 
Langford,  having  relinquished  his  printing  business  on  aeeouat  ef  tks 
atrions  illness  of  his  fat£erin*law,  who  had  been  acting  as  his  managsr 
wee  adTaneed  to  be  sub-edttor  of  the  newspaper  aboro  mentioaMi 
the  chief  shareholders  being  his  friends — ^George  Bnwsoo,  W*' 
Hania»  Ao<    This  position  he  occupied  about  a  year. 

In  1867 Langfotde moOM died, and  the sidk ehiU of  kif  9Hm 
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famOj  WM  born.  I»  tbi*  bmm»  y«ir  ilM  Aite«  Hdl!  Park  parohase 
aoheme  excited  a  large  amount  m  intwi^at.  Itt  proprietors.  Measrs. 
Orearea  and  Oreffory,  Wavwiok^  weve  irtlUnir  to  part  with  the  old 
hall  and  about  fifty  aorea  M  jparti  for  £3A,G00.  The  use  of  the 
park  was  granted  to  the  WorkiDa;  Man's  Committee  for  a^(<r.  bv 
whieh  about  £700  were  raised.  Of  this  committee,  J.  A.  Langford 
was  rioe-cfcairman.  A  Limited  Liability  Company  was  next  formed, 
to  raise  in.  guinea  shares  £42,000.  Of  this  coiupany  he  waa  idso 
Aosen  aecretaiy  pro.  tern.  By  this  aasociation  tJie  park  ^v**  PJV* 
chased,  £4^000  as  a  deposit  bein/;  paid,  and  in  February,  IwS'it 
took  posseasion. 

J.  A.  Langford  was  elected  maoagar,  and  was  granted  a  rerideaoe 
in  Aston  B^l.    At  the  request  of  the  nianagerA  and  of  the  town 
eooneil.  Her  Msjesty  oonaentedita  open  the  park  aa  a  public  recrea- 
tion ffround,  and  the  hall  as  »  gentral  muaeiins.    Ou  15th  June 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Prinoe  Conaoti  Tiaited  Birntfug^arn,  and  one 
of  the  four  persons  formally  preaenled  to  the  Queen,  and  permitted 
to  kiss  her  hand,  waa  i.  A.  XjassKiwd.    The  fete  on  thi«  occasion 
entailed  a  considemble  loss  on  tDe>  eompany,  and  «*e  bt-lieye  tha' 
diiaster  after  disaster  followed  in  quick  siiccet-Hioa,  till  the  associa- 
tioa  waa  diasolved,  by  the  purchase  of  the  park  aad  bail  by  the 
Town  Council  in  1864    On  the  winding  up  of  tlie  company  a  testi- 
monial, oonsisticg  of  a  gold  wat^oh,  a  copy  of  *'  Knight's  Pictorial 
Shakspere,"  "Golden  Seaves,"  &c,«  was  presentt  d  to  J.  A.  Lang- 
ford,  who  had  acted  aa  mani^er  and  secretary  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time  the  company  held  the  property. 

We  muat  now  retrace  the  aeiirse  of  lim»  a.nnewhalt,  to  bring  up 
onr  notice  of  his  litemry  eaveer  %o  this  p«)inr..    During  the  period 
of  his  acting  aa  manager  of  Hm  Fkrk  Company,  Limgford  con- 
tinned  his  connection  with  the  pves9  as  a'rotttribuior  to  The  Daily 
Post,  The  Birmingkam  Jimrm^^  Ac.     In  18S9  he  ro44('cted  a  num- 
ber of  short  poems,  whtdi  had  been  pebK.«tiied  in  the  magazines  and 
periodicals,  and  issued  ihem  with  otnern  under  the  tilk  of"  Poems 
of  the  Fields  and  the  Town.''    Tlie  ¥oluiue  «as  dedicated  to  £d- 
vsrd  Canem,  the  postmaa  ]>oeU  witfa  whi>m  he  h^d  spent  a  joyous 
nunmer  noiiday  in  Devon,  in  185€»    Here,  beaidee  the  gladsome 
spirit  of  downy  Deronshire,  witb  wham  lie  >vali*iered-  free  and  far 
^th  aympathletie  eshilaration  $  he  had  tlw  pleMure  of  meeting 
with  J.  A.  Fronde,  the  historian  aud  philo.^opiier,  who  was  at  thai 
time  residing  at  a  short  distance  from  Bidefjrd,  an  J  F.  T.  Palgrare, 
author  of  "  Idylls  and  Sod  pi,"  Ac,  as  we»l  as  with  many  of  the 
fine  old  families  of  that  district,  who  l^re  life,  thou  rlir,  poetry,  and 
Sdward  Capern,  of  whom  Langford  sings  leelvngly  and  aff<;c'tion  • 
atelyt— 

**  My  bonny-bey»  my  bamiy  bdy, 
Oaiy  hM  is  bt^ht^aisd 


For  all  thinpH  dowered  with  lifs  aati  grace, 
Bjire<wilSUBf>ohSBaM  fo  ibei^c 
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The  flowera  along  the  fpreen  hedge-side^ 
The  birds  upon  the  wing. 
The  toil  of  merrj  Ubouren, 
Thy  muse  delights  to  sing." 

Snttohes  of  graceful  »ong,  sweet  emotional  phrases,  fine  lilting 
singable  stansas  abound  in  this  Tolume.  The  love  poems  are 
exquisite,  the  social  ones  touching  and  pleasing,  those  ulusfcratire 
of  the  feelings  of  the  lowly  in  station,  are  dexterous  in  diction  snd 
oonoeption.  The  more  ambitious  poems,  perhaps,  seem  a  Utile  oat 
of  pLaoe,  but  tliey  b^ar  eridenoe  of  the  yersatility  of  the  power  of 
the  writer.  We  quote  about  a  third  of  "  An  Odo  to  the  Memory 
of  Shakspere,"  with  regret  that  we  cannot  gi?e  the  poem  entire  :— 

**  See  summoned  by  hit  mighty  name^ 

The  beings  he  created,  rise ; 
See  Borneo,  with  heart  of  flame^ 

Othello,  with  his  agonies ! 
And  Lear,  with  his  dead  darling  of  the  threCi 
And  Hamlet,  probing  Ufo's  too  fatal  mystery. 

"  And  England*s  ancient  heroes  dead. 

Lire  in  his  page  eternally  ; 
And  show  us  how  our  fsthers  bled. 

To  mske  and  keep  their  country  free. 
Their  stories  told  a«  he  alone  coulJ  tell. 
Still  have  the  power  to  make  the  patriot  bosom  sweU. 

**  But  lo !  there  comes  a  fairer  train, 

To  clad  the  eye,  the  heart  to  more ; — 
last  1    tis  Ophelia**  dirge-like  strain  s 

See  Julia  with  her  dtmtiiless  love, 
And  Desdemona  crowi*ed  with  wifehood's  crown ; 
And  Oonstanre,  dear  to  all  who  mother*s  love  ha?e  known. 

**  See  regal  Catharine's  noble  faoci 

And  ioTe-oonipelling  Bosalind : 
Hermione  with  Grecian  grace, 

And  Imogen  of  put  est  mind  | 
And  all  that  fair  and  noble  gMlazy, 

Whioh  makes  him  woman's  Attest  lanreate  io  be.  I 

**  O  men,  O  women  of  this  land. 

Thank  Ood  for  this.  His  gift  of  grace  i 
The  king  of  song  His  bounteous  hand 

Has  giwen  to  His  English  race; 
And  m^de  tliis  little  spot,  this  sea-girt  isle. 
The  earth  on  irhioh  the  Muses  shed  their  brightest  smile  I 

"  On  Aron's  banks  his  sun  arose — 

On  Atou's  banks  his  childhood's  homei 
On  Avon's  banks  hi*  bones  repose  i 
To  Aron's  banks  fond  pilgrim's  oome. 
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From  fal^off  lands  they  oome  to  greet  our 

Hif  iiAine  and  griTo  hare  hosouNd  ua  for  •? armora. 

**  O  maoio  might  of  poeaj, 

Andall-BabduiDg  powar  of  Mog, 
Thou  art  the  gfotj  of  tha  free  { 

GkKf  a  noblest  gifta  to  thre  bdong. 
And  Shekapere  U  tha  monaroh  of  the  band. 
Who  are  the  pride  of  man — the  lords  of  eveiy  land." 

A  few  of  the  poena  in  this  Tolume  have  been  tranalated  into 
Freneh  by  M.  de  Chatelaine,— whoae  Teraiona  of  Chaucer,  Shak- 
ipere.  Gray,  Ae.,  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  scholars.  The 
eritiea  gare  the  worka  faToarable  reception,  nn  1  the  mfluence  of  its 
genial-hearted  mnaic  and  acDtiment,  gained  him  a  lirely  recognition 
from  scTcral  of  his  fellow  singers. 

In  18ao  Mr.  Langford  published  "Shelley."  '*The  Death  of 
Polycarp,"  and  other  poems.  This  work  was  dedicated  **  to  Sir 
Percy  Florence  and  the  Hon.  Lady  Jane  Shelley,"  as  a  "  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  poet,  whose  name  they  inherit."  The 
diief  poem  is  modelled  on  "Adonais,"  and  contains,  in  107 
itansas,  an  outline  of  the  life,  and  an  estimate  of  the  mind  and 
works,  nature  and  influence  of  the  poet  Shelley.  The  music  of  the 
Tene  is  sweet  and  flowing,  thoush  it  wants  the  terseneaa  and  the 
exquisite  touches  of  celestial  lijK&t  which  the  elegy  on  John  Keats 
(inlays.  Phraaes,  we  mean,  of  such  surpaasmg  power  of  thought 
ana  melody  of  diction,  as— 

'*  5  ought  we  know  dies.    Shall  that  alone  which  knows, 
Be  aa  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath. 
By  sightless  lightning  ?"  AdonaU^  zz.,  6>a 

Tet  here  and  there  excellent  phrases  occur,  for  example : — 

"The  sky, 
With  its  oontinuous  changefolness  of  glory."  (6) 

*«  Learn 
How  for  a  great  and  self-abaorbing  cauae  to  bom ;"  (12) 

"  What  unimaginable  depths  of  shame 
The  noblest  things  can  bear,  when  lies  hare  sapped  their  £une."  (26) 

"  All  pain  ia  worth  ita  ooat ; 
AA  grief  ia  gain ;  and  in  the  after  years 
Its  teachings,  though  serere^  are  never  lost, 
But  prore  a  priceleas  pearl ;  who  has  will  ralne  moat."  (76) 

In  addition  to  the  mere  specimens  of  diction  here  noted,  we  think 
tbe  following  stanaas,  which  contain  an  estimate  of  the  poet,  whose 
flights  were  like  the  skylark's  song*-*aoble,  sustained,  earth* 
loving,  yet  heaveidy. 
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"  The  ffMIt  ^lAAch  jUbe  wMdi  «iid'  ftttMHBfl'enihrte  ; 
^FIm  <lweU»rs  in  thm  gnu,  Hkt  tnes^  the  flonwiB  } 

The  PrM6DC6  which  make  all  thinet  diriiiei 

The  mid-day  and  the  midBiclit  naniitiBg  powcff  | 
The  Graces  which  attend  the  nesting  hours ; 

The  Beings  that,  unseen,  still  people  spece ; 
And  bring  their  blessings  with  the  tun  and  shpweM^ 

With  him  hold  conrerse,  and  foe  him  would  tnuM 
The  erer-present  glories  of  their  dweHing^laoe^ 

And  in  this  poet*  world  he  lived  alone, 
And  with  its  bright  inhabHaats  he  dwelt, 

Till  life  became  a  portiim  of  theiv  «iwb, 
And  all  their  fedinge  iato  hie  did  mtlt. 

Their  spiritual  eaiatapeaa  imre  dblt 
At  pufe  realities,  and  thus  beoMae 

The  subjects  of  his  song,  whiah  boMlv  (Mft 
91ie  grace^  the  power,  %he  atwaetueis,  and  the  lama 

Of  the  bright  inter-lunar  world  &om  whioh  .th«u 
Jm  strains  harmonious  aeerer  fell 

From  lipe  of  poet  in  divinest  hoiur% 
Did  be  the  wondrous  xeyelatioiis  tell 

Of  mystic  kingdoms  and  of  mjytio  powers ; 
Mind's  noblest  workings,  and  the  thousht  whioh  dowan 

Han*s  life  with  glory,  beauty,  and  with  awe; 
The  lore  which  cheers,  the  Joys  whioh  an  its  flowsn. 

The  sorrows  that  oppress ;  Ihe  trattie  that  drttir 
His  judgBient  first  to  Imow,  then  gladly  bow  to  law 

The  pain,  the  triumph,  and  the  oostoiy^ 
The  grandeur  and  the  mystery  of  Ufe, 

The  lorelinesB  and  the  sublimity 
Of  all  the  Tisible  universe,  whoee  strife 

Is  desolation,  and  whose  peace  is  rUb 
With  all  that  can  entranoe  with  Tisiona  bright  s 

Of  liberty,  with  lore,  hii  wedded  wifo^ 
ToBether  leading  man  tiuK>agh  darke«fe  nighty 

To  upUmds  of  sweet  peaoe^  and  homes  oi  oahn  deUf^'*  (47— fO) 
His  themes  were  glorious  aa  his  song  was  sweet  i 

Of  truth,  and  liberty,  and  lofa  hia  strain  s 
Of  men  and  women  robed  and  orowaed  oo^ete 

In  freedom  and  in  virtue  s  sooming  pain. 
And  toil,  and  woe^  and  toiiiife^  to  altm 

The trae  htrcio  height,  that  sartkniglii bf 
The  l>lest  abode  of  G^like  men,  whose  reifn 

Would  shaltor  Wrai|^  all-owning  empiryg 
And  bring  the  afflicted  ^aBAiiMl»llweaiillMiiM/*   (M| 

"'Hie  Death  of  Polycarp  "  is  a  good  poem  on  s  ipl«iiM«tfd^ 
flmMartjrdom,  under  Stotina  QpaArttoa,  of  Fo^mip.  libltff  <^ 
flmyxnfk,^  le^p  when— 

^AareKaandedia 'Borne.    ffaeaoblMttaiii 
That  ever  wore  th'  imperial  diadem. 
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Bnr*.  pioiu,  tempenify  just  and  learned  wm  he ; 
^he  tirtoee  of  the  (Myan  world  were  bii. 
He  lored  bis  people  and  ferered  hU  gods.*' 

1%0  poeift  18  f<Minded  ^n  the  toiMhing  BamtiTe  €OBt*in»d  ift  ^ 
''  BotleaiftitiMl  Hiat^ny "  of  fiasebios  (Ch.  ziy.)  Some  of  tbe 
"  MiMeUuMona  Po^hm  "  in  thU  Tolume  are  A^eefc  and  pleBswf;  Aod 
there  are  a  few  snatehaa  from  the  laiurel-WTtatha  which  form  the 
eiDwii  ^  German  sonff»  on  which  we  marked  the  names  of  TJhlaftd 
and  Ooethe.  One  of  the  MieoeUaneoiui  peeme  entitled  "The 
Tillai^  Poontain "  aeema  to  be  touehed  with  the  very  spirit  ^f 
Heine.  "  Wedded  and  Buried "  haa  a  Tennytonian  echo ;  bat 
nuely  ICt.  Langford  with  his  knowledge  of  poetic  sympathy  siMwld 
haye  felt  that  "  the  sweet  sad  ttosio  "  of  **  In  Memoriam  held  fal 
its  very  iamost  essence  a  protest  against  being  employed  to  speak 
of  "  SolferiiKv"  even  in  deprecation  of  the  purposeless  amnsement 
of  an  apatart  emperor !  The  memory  of  *'  Sturge "  and  the 
marderoiia  erime  of  Sol  ferine  ooght  not,  as  we  think,  to  haye  been 
"  let  to  the  same  mnsio."  The  yolnme  earned  the  praise  of  many 
of  the  beat  of  the  Metropolitan  organs  of  oritioism,  the  Leader ^  the 
Oriiiet  the  JJUerm^  Q^MeiUt  and  eyen  the  praise-grndginic 
AJUmutum  admitted  that  "Mr.  Langford  commands  imaginataon 
and  laannage  "  no  slight  c<HnmendatieB  in  an  age  when  so  many 
rhymers  are  oemmanded  by  imagination  and  run  away  with  by 
Ittiffnage. 

Of  Mr.  Langford'a  next  yenture,   "Prison  Books  and  their 

Anthorsy"  which  appeared  in  1861,  a  notice  appeared  in  these  pajgeSt 

bat  in  a  memoir  slcetch  such  as  this  is  it,  woold  scarcely  be  fair  to 

pass  the  production  over  without  notification  of  its  issue,  and  n 

rtatemM&t  of  its  contents.    From  the  long  bright  roll  of  the 

"glorifiere  of  the  prison,"  the  author  has  "taken  a  few  nven 

iMtchee  of  their  lives,  and  analyses  of  their  books."    In  a  l)rief 

introduction  the  writer  gives  us  tne  moral  of  his  story — it  is,  in  fact» 

s  l^ea  for  toleration, — ^and  he  intends  hia  illustrations  to  show  the 

troth  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  terms, — "  Truly  a  noble 

record  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  make  its  own  kingdom, — ^a 

perennial  teaehin|[  of  Hie  benign  influence  of  sorrow,  and  a  glorious 

fflommieni  of  gemus  arc  the  world's  prison  books/'     There  foUow 

in  the  work  sketches  of  Buethius,  wito  an  estimate  of  lus  "  Consol*- 

tion  of  Philosophy  $ "  the  Sari  of  Simreyy  with  specimens  of  his 

g>etry ;  Cenrantes,  withi  a  criticism  ea  "  jDon  Quixote ; "   Walter 

weigh,  with  an  account  of  his  doings,  writings,  and  sufferings ; 

the  Catholic  martyr-noet,  Bobert  Soumwell,  Craorge  Wither  the 

parliamentarian,  and  llichard  Loyelace  the  oayalier :   Bunyan,  and 

His  " PUffrim's  Progress r  Dr.  Dodd's  "Clerical  Forger,  and  his 

Prison  iKoughta^"  James  Montgomery,  the  Christian  minstrel; 

I^h  Hunt,  "  the  most  blithesome  prison  bird  that  eyer  warbled  in 

«  cage,"  and  Thomas  Cooper  the  Chartist»  whoso  name  has  so  recently 

Bppmed  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  most  OKaallent  chapters  of  the 

•«nMof  papers  (of  which  this  is  one)  entitled  "  Toiling  Upward.*' 
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**  FleMant  Spots  and  Famous  Flaoes  "  appeared  in  1862.  It  is  m^ 
eapital  book  of  its  class.  Its  object  is  to  bring  into  the  mind  thoi» 
assooiations  which  ooght  to  be  carried  with  ns  when  we  traTel  or 
nmble  through  a  country  so  rich  in  historic  scenery  and  so  foil  of 
poetic  interest  as  oor  own  land.  As  the  anthor  obserres  in  hi» 
prefsce,  '*  this  book  has  not  been  written  for  the  lesmed  and  the 
antiquarian,  bat  for  the  rambler."  The  sketches  are  full  of  the 
influences  of  nature  and  poetry ;  and  though  they  exhibit  little  of 
the  pedantry  of  archeology ,  or  ihe  fussy  pretentiousness  of  theg^ide* 
book  historian,  they  contain  not  a  litUe  of  the  fine  aUusiTenesa  to 
events  which  gives  aest  to  scenery  and  delight  to  outdoor  travel* 
A  genial  Leigh  Hunt- like  chapter  on  "  What  to  do  with  Fine- 
Weather,"  is  followed  by  "A  Desultory  Bamble/'and  "A  Day  in 
the  Woods" — which  refresh,  and  have  the  sound  of  the  sylvan  breeze, 
and  the  song  of  birds  in  them.  "  £dgehill,"  ^'  A  Moated  Grange," 
atCompton— Wynffstes;  "Great  Orroe'a  Hesd,"  '* Holyhead, and 
the  South  Stack  Lifchthonse,"  take  us  in  one  direction ;  "  The 
Glent  Hills,"  "  The  Feak  of  Derbyshire,"  '<  A  Ramble  by  Flood  and 
Field/'  "12ound  about  Derby,"  •' Kenil worth,"  "Na^eby,"  "Bos. 
cobell,"  supply  another  aeries  of  holiday  scenes;  Bristol,  with 
memories  of  Chatterton ;  Bath,  with  gossip  about  old  times.  Clifton 
and  its  scenery  lead  us  aotfth,  and  therefore  we  are  taken  to 
"  Bideford,"  '*  Ferny  D«ll,"  Clovellv,  Anpledore.  and  St.  Branock 
in  Devonshire — charmingly  sketched  and  full  of  snatches  of  song : 
after  a  day  with  the  ArcbieologiBts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birming- 
ham, we  are  taken  to  Tewkesbury,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Avon, 
and  the  Severn ;  in  a  pilgrimage  to  England's  Mecca,  we  get  Shake* 
pere  and  S^atford  brought  nearer  and  made  dearer,  and  the  rcene 
doses  with  a  visit  to  "  Drunken  Bideford."  Here  is  a  book  which 
shows  us  how  a  thoughtful  rambler  may  vivify  and  enliven  all  he 
sees  by  all  he  knows,  snd  in  which  we  get  an  example  of  how  to  get» 
to  employ  the  closing  phrase  of  this  pleasant  book,  "  a  pleasant 
day,  with  plesssnt  reminiscences,  with  pleasant  rambles,  snd  pleasant 
scenes;  with  the  memory  of  Shakspere  haunting  and  glorifying 
them  all  in  some  way  or  other. 

This  book  was  dedicated  to  "  Wm.  Harris,  Esq.,  as  the  dear  friend 
of  many  years,  and  the  genial  companion  of  most  of  these  rambles ; " 
and  as  we  read  them,  they  seem  as  if  they  found  a  justification  of 
these  lines  which  we  extract  from  the  contributions  to  "  The  Inner 
Circle  "  made  by  that  gentleman  :— 

<*  For  not  a  noble  deed  hath  e'er  been  wrought. 

Or  noble  word 
Spoken  in  all  the  earth,  but  it  hath  brought 

A  rich  reward ; 
And  in  the  future,  when  shall  be  made  bright 

The  Spirits  eye, 
The  praise  of  what  is  good,  and  true,  and  right, 

Shall  never  die.*' 
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A  &tmtee  at  toms  afik/B  Prineipfe$  of  Comparative  Philology,    By 
LoBD  NsATifl.    Edinbturgh :  Blackwood  &  Sods. 

This  raull  but  clever  book  contains  the  substance  of  a  paper 
nad  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinbargh,  an  institution  founaed 
in  1739,  and  chartered  in  17H3  for  the  encourai^ement  of  science 
tnd  Uteratnre.  It  appears  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  science 
has  so  oTer-mastered  literature  in  its  meetinfcs  that  literary  com* 
aranieations  have  been  gradually  becoming  rarer;  and  this,  too. 
although  there  exists  in  the  northern  metropolis  a  Royal  Pliyi^ical 
Society,  exclusively  devoted  to  natural  hintory  and  the  physical 
leienees  by  its  deed  of  institution,  1771,  and  of  incorporation,  1788. 
Perhapa  the  ready  outlet  for  literary  material,  if  of  any  value,  now 
ivovided  by  the  serial  literature  of  the  dav  may  in  some  measure 
tecount  for  the  comparative  paucity  of  literary  contributions 
toumg  the  members,  though  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  few 
papers  of  literary  merit  might  greatly  enhance  tne  g<»neral  pleasure 
of  the  meetings  of  the  members.  Though  dealing  with  the  science 
of  comparatire  philology  in  a  literary  manner,  this  paper  does 
not  rival  in  scojpe  the  "  Survey  of  Languages "  taken  by  Max 
Holler.  It  conunes  itself  to  the  Latin  and  Anglican  forms  of 
speech,  but  fulfila  its  r&le  in  a  simple  and  profitable  manner. 

Its  author — Charles,  Lord  Neaves— one  of  the  most  urbane, 
Tersatiie,  and  gifted  of  the  members  of  the  northern  college  of 
JQitiee,  the  Court  of  Session,  whs  bom  in  1800,  was  educated  at 
the  High  School  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in^l82:2. 
He  was  a  popular  and  well  emplo^^ed  practitioner,  and  was  engaged 
in  WTcral  of^the  Causes  Celibree  in  tne  higher  courts  in  Scotland. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  to  the  sheriffship  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
Isad— a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1862  into  the  hands  of  W.  £. 
Aytoun  on  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  Solicitor-General  in  the 
goremment  of  Lord  Derby,  on  which  occasion  he  wss  honoured  by 
the  university  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Under  Lord  Aberdeen  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  received  his  com- 
miation  under  the  title  of  Lord  Neaves.  He  had  always  literary 
leanings.  In  1823  he  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  "  Specu- 
laiire  Society/'  and  two  essays  which  he  delirered  there  are  yet 
lemembered  by  his  contemporaries— "  The  Inflaence  of  Italiau 
upon  English  Literature,"  and  "  The  Pleasures  arising  from  repre- 
lented  Distress."  He  haa  been  a  frequent  and  ralued  contributor 
to  Blaehwood^e  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  even  yet  aids  in 
keepmg  up  the  racy  spirit  of  that  periodica]  to  somewhat  of  the 
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tone  of  the  times  of  his  friends  Wilson,  Aytoun,  Theodore 
Georfce  Moir,  &c.,  whose  mark  has  been  indelibly  made  on  that 
notable  channel  for  CoDserratiye  adrocaoy.  His  "Songs  and 
Verses,  Social  and  Scientifio/'  Irom  Maga,  by  "  an  occasional  oon- 
tribntor"  are  not  only  an  eyidence  of  this,  bat  are  proofs  of  a  re- 
markable power—  possessed  by  no  Scotchman,  except  it  may  be  by 
!^fessor  j3laAie-H>f  extracting  fan  from  the  most  onlikcly  oiraia- 
stances,  eirents,  or  materials.  Here  we  have  mirth  shaken  out  of 
metaphysics— MiU's  "Logic,"  Ferrier's  " Institates,"  Eraser's 
**  BeavMeyianism,"  Darwin'a  "  Origin  of  Speoes/'  the  PermiasiFe 
Bin,  Woman's  Suffrage,  Cariyle'e  "  YatieinationSi"  and  a  kundnd 
otker  themes  have  been  made  the  topic  of  clever  souibs  and.  Ver$ 
de  Seeiiti  with  a  well*  defined  melody  and  sin^aolo  «0nw«  Of 
cireles  where  intelligeaee  and  fnn  are  peasible  he  is  a  meet  popnlav 
and  aeoeptable  frequenter,  and  he  knows  thonroghly  how  to  mak» 
hght  litermtnre  a  measing  relaamtion  from  seyeier  pmrsuita  in  the 
eare-weij|[hted  walks  of  professional  and  official  oitby,  while  he 
makes  his  attenticm  to  aeriooB  theoies  and.  matters  patent  by  bis 
Taried  and  pertioent  addressee  on  SMUiy  matters  off  import  and 
intenat  befm  the  philosophical,  litenoy,  and  edaeattonal  iaatit«* 
tiooa  in  Bdinbnrgh  and  its  rioinify.  From  this  present  prodoetioB 
we  malm  two  quotations: — 1st.  A  con^paratire  oritiqne  of  several 
stadies;  and  And.  On  language  and  the  lessons  it  tsMMS. 

''It  has  not  the  tyminetrioal  beanty,  the  perfect  derelopment,  and  the 
firattleM  harmony  of  parts  which  mi^e  the  mathematioal  aoiences  to 
aUuring  to  those  who  engage  in  them.  Neither,  on  the  other  band,  does  H 
bring  to  its  admiran  any  dowry  of  wealtii  or  dbtiaction,  anoh  aa  often 
enriohea  or  exalts  the  snocesaftd  wooer  of  the  pfayiicid  vdeneea.  It  eamoi, 
again,  compete  either  in  mond  digmhr  or  praetioal  ntSHty  with  lopo  or  the 
sdenees  of  the  mind,  or  with  those  or  poKties  and  leeial  organiBatkm  2  and 
eren  towards  Utevatnie^  with  which  it  might  aesm  to  hmw  the  eloaeit  ooo* 
neolioii,  it  has  fhw  nseftd,  or  at  least  inditpeaaable}  nialioiis  to  reoommeod 
iti  Tbepoel  and  the  orstor  may  each  toaeh  the  heaita  or  gam  the  ceo* 
TietioBa  of  hia  aadMoea^  though  he  fcoowa  litHa  er  nelfai^  of  the  ocjgin  or 
primatrpe  histoiy  ef  the  words  which  he  is  nsingi  and  thas  it  is  thaft^  while 
other  aeisnces  ars  highly  paissd  and  eagerly  calUifated^  the  eeiaBee  of  which 
I  am  speaking  ii^  aa  a  atodr,  ahnoat  wholly  n^gleotad.  In  thia  Taat  empire 
of  oun»  where  ao  many  dimsent  laaffaa^  are  apoken,  aome  of  them  of^the 
highaat  dignity  and  importancei  embraomg  the  moat  dhreraifled  Tarietiea  of 
speeohy  from  that  of  west  Ireland  to  that  of  the  eaat  of  India,  we  have 
fcaredy  realiaed  the  fiict  that  a  aisteriy  tie  nidtea  them  all. 

''language  is,  in  sD  rmeeta,  the  most  imperishable  of  all  moooments, 
sad  is  by  mr  the  smrest  ana  deerait  guide  to  what  mitf  be  eaDsd  the  pie- 
lustorio  progms  of  man.  It  is  aa  esvtala  as  if  ire  had  a  contaBperasy 
rsoord  01  the  ftiets  iliat  them  exiatsd,  ages  ago,  a  psimitive  Arian 
soBMirhere  Besr  tlis  aovth-weat  of  Asia  I  aad  HMt  from  that  Ngso 
a  Mfe^  aaeeisifcm  summs  hwe  issued  hi  daTerit  dlwrthms,  ha 
primWae  Isngngsi  with  tbM^  hot  haviaf  it  mecUed  in  vatiettTvaMb 
SBBOsdIngSO'themitnmefthenewe—itMss  m  which  thay  isltlsdanfl  ths 

'   whishttNywfls^vhMsd.   1ft  tes  nettasosssaril^  M- 
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low  tbfti  aU  the  nfttumi  now  speaking  au  Indo-Qermanio  tongue  are  of 
Indo-Cknnanio  blood,  beoante  it  happens  sometimes  in  conquests  that  the 
inrader  imposes  his  language  on  the  oonntry  which  he  sabdnes,  as  the 
Romans  did  with  the  £>man  provmoes  i  sad  sometimes  that  he  forgets 
his  own  tongue  and  adopts  that'  of  his  new  country,  as  happened  to  the 
Northmen  in  France.  But  in  general  the  language  and  the  ethnologj  will 
agree ;  and  where  such  is  the  case  important  considerations  will  arise. 

**ne  4bet«iuggested  bj  history  ana  rendend  certain  bj  the  study  of  Ian* 

guage^  that  so  many  great  or  important 'nations  are  so  near  akin  is  one  of 

immense  moral  ana  social  tignificance.    That  we  here  in  Britain  and  that 

•K  thai  Gcmanio  and  Boman  races    should  be  so  closely  connected 

^^aUiir,  and  eonnBctedalso  wiffli  the  men  of  Ckreece  and  Borae;  and  that 

wAiwibeT'enaM  family  ehonld  be  eompeehended  the  Asians  of  India,  and 

lliaMswoiiiaBe  in  all  their  dirarsities  of  diabett  nd  anin,  that  to  these 

■Mt  bai  added  tmt  Celtiff  neighbours,  both  of  WalM  and  Inland,  is  a  oon> 

■dwsttion  that  euggests  Tiews  wbfeh  seem  to  justify  bright  hopes  for  the 

kkam  of  the  oivfliied  world.    All  these  tribes  ean  be  traecab^  shown  to 

hsve  Jtarted  with  the  same  tongue,  and  in  all  probobilitf  to  hare  posasesed 

llie  ama  religioB  and  the  same  laws  and  customs.    The  religious  element 

ii  eeaapiooons  in  them  all,  and  ia  appaaent  bo^  in  tfaeir  language  and 

loslorf .    That  they  had  a  deep  revereneo  for  the  Uneeen ;  that  they  per^ 

oiifed  bahind  the  eensuous  appearanosa  of  natore  a  difine  mind  which 

Inaoed  and  guided  these  phenomena  i  and  that  Ihey  belierad  the  aotiona  of 

ana  to  be  under  tfie  obsenration  of  that  Fewer}  and  ItaUe  t»  a  retribution 

leeeading  as  they  might  be  good  or  eNril— 4hese  fMiagi^  which  aia  the 

Mseaea  OTFi]|gion,eannOt  be  orerlooked  in  the  Mstofyorin  the  language 

of  theae  laeee,  whatever  Tarieliee  of  foim  may  have  been  oeeaaioned  by 

qoalifying  civeumetaneee  or  contact  with  omv  natlone.    The  most  imr 

portent  3  three  aedifyiug  inliuenoee  haauodoubtedly  been  Uto  snbetitation 

of  a  pure  monothcistio  bdief,  derived  from  the  peowiar  tribe  to  whom,  in 

the  oouree  of  Frotidence,  that  creed  eeeaas  to  haw  been  speoiallT  entrusted. 

It  is  samarkahlB^  howarar,  that  Christianity,  though  epringmff  from  a 


Seaiikio  root,  ha*  flaaiished  with  its  (ueatosi  vigour  when  grafted  on  a 
"  "  "  '       id  our  k  " 


Suopeaa  stemi  and  it  ia  aofe  beyond  onr  hopee  that  an  approach  to 
Christian  oivihaation  among  all  the  Arian  natkana  may  be  neaMP  than  at 

lihdtf.*' 


Seaides  tha  paper  itself  theie  an  a  anmher  of  aotea  of  gient 
Tahia;  and  the  poaduAtioB,  though  brief*  is  aoggestirre,  intemtinf, 
andxBtavpfatattm  of  maagr  vqni  aad  tamsin  oomaoB  ma. 


3ia 
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Cj^t  S^opu* 


OUGHT  KB.  FORSTSB'S  "  BALLOT  BILL "  TO  BEOOIOB 

LAWP 


AvnBMATiyx. 

Tm  ezperienoe  of  recent  jmn 
hM  not  been  barren  of  evidenoe  con- 
oloeWely  showing  how  eminently 
nnfair  influencee,  despite  the  atti- 
tnde  of  the  Inw  towards  them,  may 
become  active  and  powerful  agenoiee 
in  oar  electoral  contests.  The  bal- 
lot presents  itself  as  the  beat  eon- 
oeiTed  scheme  based  on  the  com* 
prehension  and  attempting  the 
auppresMon  of  an  stiI  so  operating, 
and  with  this  fact  so  diatinotlj  re- 
oognised  in  the  bill  of  Mr.  Forster, 
we  earnestlj  de»ire  that  that  bill 
may  Tcrj  soon  be  legalised. — J.F.B. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  por- 
tions of  Bir.  Forster*s  Ballot  Bill 
which  are  objectionable  even  to 
those  who  advocate  the  Ballot ;  still 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
adopted,  and  become  law  daring 
the  present  tetsion  of  Parliament. 
It  is  possible,  howerer,  that  scTcral 
improTcments  maj  be  made  in  the 
bill  before  it  is  passed,  and  that  thus 
most  of  the  objectionable  parts  will 
be  0ot  rid  of.  Maj  I  be  permitted  to 
add  that  the  name  of  the  late  Mr. 
Berkder,  the  Ballot  adrooate^  ap- 
pears to  be  forgotten,  eren  in  the 
House  of  Commons  —  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  is  not,  howerer, 
in  this  Topic  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion.—B.  D.  Boauvt. 

Secrecy  in  the  exercise  of  polilioal 
or  constitutional  right  is  sure  to  be 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  amount 
of  distrust  Besides,  it  lays  the 
electoral  community  open  to  the 
oharge  of  moral  cowardice.  Yet,  it 
most  be  admitted,  tliat  the  zeoent 


scheme  of  political  eofraoohiiemsBt 
baa  zendeied  the  Ballot^  or  some 
other  proteotire  measure,  an  im- 
peratiTO  necessity.  Mr.  Forstei^s 
bill  has  been  framed  to  meet  this 
exigency.  We  deny,  howerer,  that 
the  bill  will  be  equal  to  what  its 
supporters  assert  of  it.  Still,  if  it 
be  energetiosUy  worked,  it  may  rsn- 
der  inoperatire^  to  a  great  ntent, 
the  machinations  of  ruffian  dema- 
gogues. With  some  minor  points 
in  the  bill  we  entirely  disagree;  bat 
it  ii  difficult  to  spesk  vefj  decidedly 
as  to  iis  aptness  for  our  coontiy 
before  it  has  been  actually  provsd 
by  experiment.  We  would  ask  for 
Mr.  Forster's  bill  a  full  and  impar- 
tial trial— W.  MiOKU. 

Moral  oowardlce  is  the  worst  rioe 
of  a  commonwealth.  It  is  above 
all  things  necessary  that  men  should 
learn  to  have  the  oourage  of  their 
opinions.  Freedom  of  thought  csn 
be  of  little  avail  if  there  is  hesitancy 
in  ackno  (fledging  what  is  held  si 
right  and  proper.  Instead  of  en* 
conraging  or  inorea%ing  braverf  of 
thought  or  independence  of  spirit, 
the  Ballot  Bill  will  induoe  crioeing 
hypocrisy  and  moral  cowardice, 
and  therafore  I  think  that  the  Bsl- 
lot  Bill  ought  not  to  be  acospted 
by  the  country. — B.N. J. 

Concealment  of  an  evil  is  not  a 
oure.  It  is  too  frequently  the  n- 
source  of  fools,  not  the  habit  of  tha 
wise.  Ifevils  in  the  state  rage  and 
are  rampant,  it  is  the  statesman  i 
duty  to  fix  upon  the  means  of  ftv^" 
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iDf,  ttroiding^  and  ourinff  ibo«e 
0VUI ;  it  it  not  proper  to  allow  the 
gtDippene  of  political  oonruption  to 
gither  rouna  the  Yital  portions  of 
Hm  eoiMtitntion.  The  Ballot  Bill 
provides  for  the  eoDcealmcnt  of  en  j 
poUtieal  evil  which  may  prerail  in 
the  ktody-politio.  The  rery  oirrula- 
tioii  of  the  Uood  of  political  life 
nay  be  potaoned  at  ita  aonrcef ,  and 
not  be  able  to  be  detected.  Thia  is 
fblly.  If  a  man  is  worthy  of  a  vote, 
he  onght  to  be  worthy  of  oonfi- 
doioa;  if  he  is  worthy  of  oonfl- 
deuce  aa  an  honest  citiien,  the  State 
ought  to  aeciire  the  free  and  full 
oereise  of  the  rights  it  confers  on 
its  tlcetora.  It  is  melcss  to  talk  of 
the  abolition  of  political  coercion 
antil  we  write  on  our  Statote-book 
thai  the  highest  crime  of  which 
say  eitiaen  is  capable  is  treachery 
to  his  confitry,  and  to  coerce  the 
baa  thought  of  another  is  political 
ti«ason.->IC.B. 

If  Totea  are  entmeted  to  citisens, 
tatiaena  ought  to  be  protected  in 
giving  tbcae  Totes.  If  oitisena  are 
aait  to  uae  the  franchise,  or  are  in 
inch  dreomatancee  that  they  can- 
not freely  and  profierly  use  the 
Aiaciiise  eonffrrad  without  auff^r- 
iog  proDpt  and  immediate  erils, 
^greater  than  any  benefit  it  sup- 


plies, then  the  State  has  made  a 
mi»take,  and  ought  not  to  hare 
giren  it.  If  it  has  done  so,  it  should 
confess  this  mistske,  not  by  throw- 
ing the  whole  political  ritality  of 
the  nation  to  work  in  darkness,  but 
by  insisting  on  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  any  one  who  would  place* 
by  bribcfy,  corruption,  or  coercion, 
his  own  interests  abore  the  intereets 
of  the  State  I  and  arery  person 
should  be  regarded  as  doing  so  who 
iotiroidates  or '  seeks  unjustly  to 
turn  aside  the  free  and  independent 
decision  of  the  electors.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  those  who  gire  their 
votes  in  secret  may  give  them  in 
direct  opposition  not  only  to  their 
own  wishes,  but  alto  to  the  inte- 
rcfts  of  the  country ;  but  under  the 
Ballot  Bill  there  will  he  no  possi- 
bility of  laying  one's  finger  on  the 
plai;ue-spot  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  nation  may 
be  secretly  given  away  or  surren- 
dered without  the  Stste  being  able 
to  arert  so  dire  a  calamity.  This 
would  be  more  than  surrrnderiog  at 
discretion,  it  would  be  surrendering 
at  the  command  of  crime  or  folly* 
Better  a  nation  should  fall  by  the 
enemy's  ball  than  by  ita  own  Bal- 
lot.—L.O.H. 


%e  ^nqvAxtt. 


Qvnmnm  asoimiiro  Amwns. 

Allow  me  to  din^ct  attention  to 
u  tmanswered  query  of  mine  in  the 
^t  half.yrarl;  volume  of  Britibii 
OoHncyTB»8AUBT,  1868,  p.  172, 
No.  752  Query.  The  question  is 
¥*opounded  trcm  (ss  will  be  seen)  a 
P^ly  tnikodcg  stand-point.  If 
Vr.  T.  Emk-y  Toung  (the  author 
^tbe  essay  thcrem  alluded  to)  will 
wvonr  me  with  ki»  em  solution  of 
vbat  mviif  as  it  appears  to  me,  be 


an  insuperable  difficulty  to  oonven* 
tionallj-pledged  "orthodox**  peo- 
ple, I  shall  stand  gratefully  indeb- 
ted to  his  kind  courtesy,  both  on 
their  behalf,  and  for  (beretioal) 
reasons  personsl. — O.  D. 

942.  "Would  any  of  your  readeca 
kindly  inform  me^of  the  best  editiom 
of  the  Septuagint  published,  with 
cheapest  form,  ita  pricey  and  ita 
publishers  P 

9i3.  Could  yon,  or  any  of  your 
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rmdm^  hroar  me  witti  vaj  infor- 
mfttiQn  on  a  new  Italian  meti^byti- 
oal  work,  I  befieTe  entitled  <<Tbe 
DiTine  in  Katuxe/'  hf  Father  Bot- 
minif  I  undeniand  it  has  been, 
examined  hy  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  at  Boae,  and  reoeiTed 
iti  approTaL  I  am  Terr  dBiiroas 
to  haTe  some  idea  of  we  oeneral 
tenor  and  nature  of  the  work ;  and 
i£  a  brief  exposition  of  the  tbeorj 
or  doctrine  (if  there  be  any)  therein 
flomoanded  be  kindlj  giren,  together 
with  references  to  any  Tiews  extant 
in  oar  language,  the  Cwrour  con* 
forred  would  be  much  enhanced. — 
J.H. 

944.  Is  Washington  Irriog's  or 
Jared  Sparks'  "life  of  George 
Washington"  considered  the  bMt 
one ;  and  wliersi  and  at  what  prica 
is  that  one  procurable  P  Also,  would 
9XIJ  one  who  is  able  kindly  state 
where  I  might.fiod  the  opinions  of 
any  great  British  writeni  on  the 
character  of  Washiagtonf — J«  F.  B, 

AvBwxBS  TO  QinsnovB. 

928.  As  no  reply  has  yet  been 

f*Ten  to  T.  L.*s  query  on  this  topic^ 
hafe  thought  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  forward  a  sort  of  answer  to 
it,  quoting  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  matters  of  my  note  from  a  derer 
article  on  the  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  HcoUman  newspaper  of  date 
Feb.  23rd.    As  the  subject  connects 
itself  iu  a  certain  £sshion  with  tnro 
debates  now  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  this  magssine,  it  re- 
quires some  care  to  steer  clear  of  strife 
in  the  reply .  It  is  matter  of  fact  that 
a  Committee  of  the  Oonfocation  of 
Qinterbury  for  the  Be^ision  of  the 
Holy    Scriptures    was    appointed. 
l%e  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester (formerly  Samuel  of  Oxlbrd) 
WM    couched    in    these    terms:— 
"It  is  desirable  that  Convocation 
ihonld  nominate  a  body  of  its  own 
members  to  undertake  the  work  of 
revision,  who  shsU  be  at  Ubect,y,to 


iavito    ttaa   oofopavMiott    ol 

ansiTKwfc  for  aobolardhip,  tm  whai- 

soevor  nation  or  asUgioaabodf  Umf 

nay  belong."    Oq(»  would  insogaae 

that  this  kttaa  cdauas  wtaaolMr  «m1 

oomnreht&siva    eiioiKh«  inoliH*ng 

eveiy  specisa  of  religioiiitt  Uk^lf  to 

bo  Isaroed  in  the  Ohristiam  flttip- 

Uum%  and  tiu^  j«  to  just%  thead* 

mission  M  m>  moinbep  of  the  Bo»isi»n 

Committee  of  Uf.  G.  Vanoa  8«iilh. 

Out  of  thia  haa  arieoa,  howevei^  m 

oontantioua     oontioven^     **  whiob 

promisia  to  bo  knosm  to  histovy  hf 

the    name   of   tko   **W«st    ' 

ScandaL"    Thia  sosndal 

in  the  ceUbration  of  the  Holy 

nonion  by  the  Dean  of  >^^ 

in  his  Catbodml  OhuMh  on  th* 

oooseiQii  of  the  oommonoeaMtt'  of 

their  labouca  by  ihe  oonptny  4€ 

sobolaia  from  all  oharohee  whom 

Convooaiion  bad  selected  for '  the 

worik  of  reviiing  the 

Version  of  the  Scriptarsa. 

the  company  waa  Mr.  VaaooiSmlth, 

an  eminent  Unitarian  sehol«r» 

joined  in  the  rite  as  tar  atf  ha 

soientionslj  oould*  contentii^ 

solf,  as  afterwssdsappeafod, 

omittincr  to  rsoito  the  lliceiia  Ckoa^ 

in  whian»  it  is  woU  hnown^  a  4»> 

soription  is  givon  of  the  B[iiritosi 

Head  oi  the  Oh«mh»t«  wihioh  • 

Unitarian  csnnot  subsoril)e. 

To  aMM^  people  this  act  of  eona* 
munion  seemed  a  very  becoming 
and  improMive  spectacle,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  laudation  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  Dean  of  Wt^tminater 
when  he  eaUed  it  ^'an  otovatioBor 
the  Host  above  the  divisiooa  of 
Christendom.'*  To  a  great  numy 
others,  howover,  both  clergy  Mid 
Uitf ,  Anglieon  and  Konoontoroua^ 
it  apjpcared  a  very  terrible  thn^  UhI 
a  Unitariaa  should  have  knelt  down 
tnr  the  side  of  the  Bishop  d 
Gloucester  and  reeeired  the  saoaa- 
ment  at  the  hands  of «  IXsan  of  the 
Cuuroh  of  Eogfand  m  Westminelir 
Aibbcgr.    Thoea  pemona  aoooadiB^ 
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load  md 
bitter  ay,  divMted  jMvily  againat 
Mr,  ¥uiae  dmiftby  Iha  ooBimaniMat, 
tmd  Dmd  BtHiUj,  tha  oalaliBHit  10 
tkia ''aoaadaL"  Mk  Yanaa  fikaiak 
they  blamed  for  engaging  in  an  act 
of  worahip  with  **  mental  naerra- 
tiona;' 

The  Dean  of  Weatminatar  laama 
to  haTe  fuffered  not  leas  than  Mr. 
Yanoa  Smith  from  the  irate  portion 
of  the  Anglican  religions  pteaa  and 
pabtie,  the  onlj  diiference  being 
Ib^  whilA  Mr.  Smith  wm  blMned 
far  being  too  laeai'rad,  tha  D^ma 
ant  blaMad  for  not  being  raecrved 
flaoi^i.  fiia  dt&iiea  ia  nated  npan 
Nml  intainaio  profiar^  of  tha  pro* 
owdtag  itaa>f<«4Ha  nght  and  even 
inlj  aa  a.  ministar  of  the  Ang lioaa 
Chnnh  fta  giaa  the  ritea  of  tha 
(liwh  to  any  Bnglbhmaa  who 
«ka  ihem»  leaving  to  hiauelf  tha 
ffaiiMbihty  of  aeoepting  of  tbaoi 
—and  aapaciaUy  on  thia  oooaaion, 
the  nation  of  the  Baviaion  Oom- 
aittaa  of  C  invocation  ttaalf  in  edecto 
'9%  Mr.  Vauae  8mitb  aa  ona  of  ita 
iMooiatee.  If  this  gentleman  wee 
•ongh  o£  a  Obrv.eian' to  be  antmoted 
vith  a  ahaaa  in  tha  work  of  editing 
Uie  authontatife  documenta  of 
Ohaetuuiity,  «na  ha  not  also 
Migh  of  a  CSuristian  to  participate 
ailh  hia  fcllow*aditord  in  eommemo* 
rating  Him  for  whoae  sake  thoaa 
tesmenta  aia  ranaidevid  ralaabte  P 

In  apite  of  tnoh  oonaiderationo> 
the  *«acandal"  gvew  in  bulk  and 
Mttcrnees,  and  at  the  tww  fir»t 
■idarant  of Omvocation  broko  out 
ia  gtmvamiikt^  reeolwiana,  ridera^ 
aiOMigea,  mriimUi  tUri^  and  other 
ilarming  t^fchnioal  Icmne.  In  tha 
Idnrer  Honoa  it  waa  Ibnnd  im- 
poitibb  to  obtain  a  jadieial  eon- 
toinatiou  of  tha  Weetmfai>teroonH 
mimion.  Two  trpareta  attenpti  of 
tkii  kind  wnae  made,  b«t  failad.  A 
|ittd  attaaipt  in  tha  Ptmt  diveationt 
i^iknfbamof  a  motion  MpwaaiiBg 
^  that  th»||ka  wonld  net  9tm» 
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in    tha   Upper   Bonaa   of  the 
Biahopa,  howavai^  tha   Bidiop  of 

Wincbealev  opened  tha  pmninnhigii 
by  moving  that  '*it  ia  not  axpadkbt 
that  any  penon  who  deniea  the 
Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesui  Christ 
ahonid  aaeiat  in  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures."  This  was  carried  by 
the  membera  of  the  Epi«copata. 
Jonah  was  cast  overboard,  and 
Mr.  Smith's  name  strock  out  of  the 


But  tha  veiy  nasi  day  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  who^  along  with  tha 
Bishop  of  Bialary  had  andeavamnd 
to  bring  a  littla  loaaon  to  hear  en 
the  proceedings,  resigned  hia  poaitMB 
as  ahaiman  of  tha  Oki  Teaftnmant 
oompaoy  on  tin  grovnd  that  the 
work  had  now  dwindled  from  • 
Gbtholiu  to  a  saetaiisn  andertakingi 
but  at  the  same  time  indnoed  hia 
brethren  to  pasa  a  Msolatkm  to  the 
eibct  that  in  their  work  tha  trann* 
lators  shall  *^kaep  thameelvea  aa 
much  aa  possible  on  their  guard 
agHinst  any  bias  or  preconoeiaai 
opinum  on  tr.aologJaal  tenets  in  the 
work  of  ravisiao.** 

The  lo4s  of  Dean  Alford  by  daatfti 
among  tha  favJairs  of  the  Kew 
TMUmant,  and  of  tha  vnoeraUa 
Bi«hop  Thirlaall  firom  the  Headahip 
of  thtt  ravisera  of  tha  Old  l>setaiaea^ 
are  eertaiiily  vary  grievone  laaults  ta 
hiivo  ari»en  for  an  Act  in  itself  ao 
appropriata«  and  which  appeara  to 
have  hetm  gone  abont  with  tb^o  vsfia* 
ffenoe  and  solemnity  of  Christians 
engaged  in  a  oomaion  conaeeM'iott 
ot  tiieir  common  work  to  their 
common  Lord  in  a  holy  oommnnion 
of  effort  and  of  devotion. — L.  U.  d 

941.  In  tha  lateat  and,  we  are 
eorvy  to  eay.  Hie  laat  nnmharof  21a 
Jllerih  Briimh  Mnimo,  a  vafy  dabo* 
sate  attempt  to  rahabihtala  the 
Bv>rgias  apptared.  Tha  moat  aaailf» 
aeecasihte  eonroas  in  Bnglish  am 
Itoao^  '*Xdlh  of  Lao  3L,*' Ma» 
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»huvaU]*t  **Hi0toi7  of  Florpnoe*' 
Mvd  hit  '*  Prince/'  Ranktr't  'History 
of  tha  PopeHf"  in  Bohn't  Library 
of  Standard  Authors,  8b.  6d.  each. 
The  beat  hiBtoriea  of  the  Church 
and  of  Italy  contain  a  good  deal  of 


matter  xegardmg  tfiia  aingolar,  at- 
ino*t  abnormal,  family.— G.  F. 

942.  The  Oxford  Pri*ea  edittom 
(Holmea  ft  Paraona)  ia  in  Hw  TciliLv 
and  coata  aixteen  gnineaa  — B.M.A^ 


f  tfjtrarjr  ^ottn. 


John  l^dall,  LL.D.  haa  prepared 
a  collection  of  hu  writinKa  in  one 
▼oL  under  the  title  of  "  Fragmenta 
of  Science  for  UnacientiOc  People ;  a 
Serioa  of  Detached  Kieaya,  I^eoturea, 
and  BeriewB." 

A  seeo»d  teriet  of  '*  Short  Stndiea 
on  Great  Subjectf  ,**  by  J.  A.  Fronde, 
ia  in  preparation,  and  will,  we  be- 
Here,  include  hia  recent  able  lecture 
on  Calmmi*m, 

Alibone*B  "  Dictionary  uf  British 
and  Ameho»n  Authors"  is  finished. 

Francis  8.  Drake  has  nearly  ready 
**A  Dictionary  of  American  Bio- 
giaphy." 

*'  A  Historical  View  of  Literature 
and  Art  in  Great  Britain  Irom  1714 
to  187a** 

Alice  Carey  (bom  1820)  American 
poet  and.  noTflist,- died  10th  Feb. 

Bobert  Chambers,  I.L.D  ,  author 
and  pnbUaher,  died  I7tb  Mamh,  aired 
70.  Hia  life  is  an  eventful  record  of 
**  Toiling  Upward.'* 

Angnatus  Ve  Morgan,  mathema* 
lioianijogioian,  Aa,  diod  18ih  March. 

A  Compilation  is  projected,  to 
be. entitled,  V  Our  Educational  Par- 
liamrnts,".beinff  Biographic  Facta 
about  the  membera  of  our  School 
Boardtb 

Qnita.an  extraordinary  demand 
^bM  arisen  among  the  booksellers 
lor  the  people'*  edition  of. the  works 
of  Thomas  Tarhleto  be  isauecl  in 
Ivro  ahiUtng  f  olumea. 

A  DietioBary  of  Biogrsphioal  Be- 


is   announced*     It  ia  to   contam 
100,000  uamea  of  cdebrities. 

A  new  Bnghsh  Dictiona*/  ia 
weekly  nnmbcn  is  projected  bT  W. 
&  B.  Chambers  for  immediate  laaaflw 

John  P.  Mahafty,  Professor  of 
Ancient  Hiatory  in  the  Univcrsi^ 
of  Dublin,  is  about  to  i*aue  hia 
Lecturea  under  the  title  of  ^Esaaya 
on  ETidenoe  for  Ancient 
The  authiT  is  a  thinker  of 
Tirscity  and  perspicaoiiy. 
•  Mr. .  Stephen  Leslie,  author  of 
**The  Playground  of  Europe,*'  ia 
aaid  to  be  the  editor  of  CormkiU 


George  Gottfried  Gernaoa,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hiatory,  Heidelberg,  ia 
dead. 

Principal  McCosh,  of  Prinoeldwii, 
has  m  a  forward  aiato  a  new  woik 
on  **  Natural  Thaokgy  and  Apo> 
logetica." 

Btttt'a  edition  of  Piieatley'a  «Hif 
tory  of  the  Corrupt  lona  of  Chria- 
tisnity  "  ia  to  be  republished  at  a 
shilling, 

Charles  Hogo^  ddast  son  of  YicCor 
HuKO,  died  17th  March.  He  waa 
a  journalist,  dramatiat^  and  Shako* 
apearian  tranalator. 

**The  Growth  of  MnnicSpal  In- 
stitutions in  Germany,**  is  tne  sub* 
ject  of  the  Maiquis  of  Lothian's 
pnae^  Osford* 

Alsa«er  Hay  HiU  has  added  te 
the  debt  the  peo|4e  owe  him  bj 
sugi{e»ting  thapublioationdr  *r 
Siatuiat  for  the  Poosli^'' 


''Thb  fligbt  of  time  "  ii  a  commonplaoe  of  poets  and  rbetoricuniB, 
yet  it  ifl  a  great  fact — great  in  its  reality,  its  importanoe,  and 
ita  eofMeqaences.  Time  taken  but  as  a  synotiym  fur  toil  of  brain, 
sad  atroggle  of  intent,  for  research  and  end  ^arour,  for  fovea  of 
and  bftrdibood  of  endnranoe,  for  persistency  of  purpose  and 
^▼erance  towards  progress,  has  a  strange  and  complicated  signi- 
ice,  which  is  not  lessened  in  its  intensity  when  it  is  thought  of  as 
implying  besides  the  OTorbeating  of  the  heart  ia  its  aspirations,  the 
stir  of  the  frame  in  its  hardly  pnrsued  plan!*,  and  the  stem-set 
dstettnination  of  the  spirit  to  make  some  accessions  to  the  wortdli 
betterment  by  the  devotion  of  life  to  the  prosperous  on> carrying  of 
SB  idea  and  an  aim.  Bnt  time,  however  definable  by  metapbysies 
as  an  abstract,  an  impalpable  notion,  is  more  to  th^  human  soul  than 
»  sueoession  of  experienees.  It  is  the  very  parent  of  chronology, 
■ad  it  ineludes  all  the  possibilities  of  history  and*  life.  Hence  it  is 
tliai  the  mind  attaches  a  singular  .importance  to  the  close  of 
Boaonnn  and  the  leenrrence  of  anniyernaries— the  touch  of  tbe 
fisMT  of  time  which  shuts  up  the  volume  of  the  irrevocable  years, 
aaa  brings  into  distinctness  before  us  the  fact  that  the  eye  of 
flMmory  aJone  can,  review — ^while  it  cannot  revise — the  past ;  and 
tliat  the  pen  of  the  historian  may  portray,  but  cannot  reprodaee 
tlioae  periods  of  endeavour  aAd  of  hope  whfch  quickened  the  pulse 
sad  enlivened  the  heart,  which  stirred  to  labour  and  led  to  thoorht. 
"Wlien  U&e  fire-flash  of  memory  darts  along  from  now  to  then,  now 
atnmge  is  the  retrospect,  and  how  affecting  the  contrast  between  the 
bope  of  the  sunny  hours  of  youth  and  the  reality  of  the  record  of 
lilbpast! 

Oiir  readers  will  scarcely  feel  surprised  that  we  have  opened  our 
present  number  in  this  moody  strain  of  morHlizing  when  they  re- 
flMmber  or  are  told  that  twenty-one  years  have  now  elapsed 
aniee  the  BritM  Controversialist  took  its  flrnt  step  into  the 
pveaenee  of  the  public,  and  sought  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  from 
tha  eritie  and  the  reader.  Longevity  is  not  by  any  means  the 
eommon  lot  of  magazines.  Year  by  year,  indeed,  these  have  their 
birth  and  their  forgetting ;  and  during  the  thrice  seven  years  of  our 
continuance  in  being  we  have  seen  the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of 
xnasy  contemporaries,  but  no  rivals.  Our  path  was  chosen  with  a 
deficiteness  and  is  adhered  to  with  a  tenacity  which  has  been  felt  to 
offer  no  scope  for  a  second  in  the  race ;  while  our  course  has  in- 
wol^ad  so  much  self-sacrifice  as  to  present  no  inducement  to  attempt 
to  eupersede  us.  With  the  exception  of  the  elder  reviews,  pubHeir 
taoas  issued  by  large  societies  or  under  the  patronage  of  religious 
jlaDominatiofis,  and  a  few  periodicals  which  have  been  accepted  ai 
1871.  T 
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the  organs  of  spedal  opinions  in  politics,  religion,  literature,  or 
science,  the  senals  of  onr  conntrr  have,  in  general,  only  a  pre- 
carious and  often  but  an  ephemeral  existence. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  projector  of  this  magazine,  and  to  the 
writer  of  the  earliest  article  in  its  pages,  that  it  would  be  an  exeus* 
able  and,  it  might  be,  an  adTisable  proceeding  on  their  part  if  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  collaboration  so  long  and  so  intimate, 
so  engrossing  and  so  heart-endeared^a  period  during  which  no 
shade  has  clouded  and  no  change  has  dinuned  their  affection  and 
esteem,  they  should  indulge  conjointly  in  a  few  words  of  retrospect 
tion  and  reriew,  and  perhaps  while  re-stating  the  aims,  re-nrM 
the  claims  of  this  issue  of  their  literary  life  alliance — that  "  the 
coming  of  age"  of  the  British  ControverHalist  may  not  pass 
unhonoured  and  unnoticed  bj  reminiscence  and  good  wish. 

The  great  central  idea  which  this  serial  was  designed  to  embody 
and  illustrate  was  this, — that  it  is  possible  to  estabush  an  imi>artial 
arena  for  the  contests  of  mind,  and  a  place  on  which  men  of  erery 
creed  and  variety  of  opinion  might  meet  as  upon  neutral  ground,  to 
engage  in  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  eyerr  topic  of 
interest  to  them  in  reasoned  rather  than  nassionate  debate;  the 
main  design  being,  by  the  culture  of  thougntfulness,  to  introduce 
kindliness  into  such  discussions  as  seemed  requisite  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  srcumentative  investigation  of  a  satisfacto^  sort,  and  such 
criticism  of  ideas  as  might  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  reasoned  truth. 

In  the  realization  of  this  idea  we  had  to  meet,  struggle  against* 
and  overcome  many  obstacles  and  much  discouragement.  Beraect- 
able  publishers,  when  consulted  on  the  project,  fought  shy  of  our 
proposals,  objected  to  our  title  as  excessively  pugnacious,  and  likely 
to  excite  reprisal,  and  sagaciously  suspected  tlmt,  under  the  inno- 
cent guise  we  chose  to  assume,  we  had  hidden  ulterior  objects  of 
a  very  revolutionary  nature.  Others  who  were  consulted  shared 
their  dubiety  and  their  apprehensions.  Many  declared  that  they 
had  no  faith  in  our  profession  of  intended  impartiality,  and  hinted 
or  insinuated  when  they  did  not  openly  state  their  belief  that  we 
should  ourselves  be  found  to  be  in  the  long  run  (if  we  ever  got  a 
run  at  all)  the  upholders  of  some  old  sect  or  psrty,  or,  perhaps, 
what  would  be  worse,  the  projectors  or  promoters  of  a  new  one. 
Distrust  or  doubt,  hesitant  admissions  of  possible  honesty  and  sage 
advices  to  reconsider  our  ways  and  be  wise,  were  about  the  sum  of 
the  results  of  our  tentatives  at  initiation. 

Undaunted  by  prophecies  of  failure  or  fears  of  success,  strong  in 
the  faithfulness  of  the  purpose  of  our  hearts,  and  conscious  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  principles  by  which  we  were  animated,  we  per* 
severed  with  our  design  one  step  farther,  and  on  January  1st,  1850, 
we  issued  in  several  magezinea  our  first  prospectus,  which  contained 
the  novel  intimation  that  *'  the  projectors  of  the  magazine  were  not 
anxious  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  undertaking,  but 
that  they  would  not  shrink  from  doing  so  if  it  were  thought  that 
good  would  result  from  the  issue  of  a  periodical  of  the  nature  whioh 
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tiiey  ]iad  plaimed."  Thej  therefore  solieited  all  who  approved  of 
tlieir  project  to  ooBunonioate  with  them,  and  intimated  that  "upon 
tLe  nature  of  the  response  f^i^en  to  this  request  the  existence  of 
the  magazine  would  depend."  The  answer  made  to  this  appeal  was 
in  th0  highest  degree  gratifying*  Notes  of  encouragement,  almost 
oi  inToeation,  came  from  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  and  from  all 
parts  of  tbe  United  Kingdom.  The  approval  thus  expressed  so  un- 
eqniTOoally  was  to  us  as  a  command  which  we  at  onoe  prepared  to 
oD0y> 

Qar  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged ;  and  haying  called  to  our 
sod  as  many  of  our  friends  as  we  could  enlist — ^for  it  has  always 
been  our  design  that  this  should  be  a  co-operative  magaaine  of  pul* 
tared  thoughtfolness, — ^we  had  quickly  on  lumd  or  undertaken  such 
literary  contributions  as  enabled  us  to  descend  upon  the  particulars 
of  our  earliest  issues.  Our  first  printer  was  Mr.  Charles  Beed — 
BOW  M.P.  for  Hackney, — and  our  publishers  were  Messrs.  Houlston 
and  StonemaUy  a  firm  which,  by  the  demise  of  Mr.  Stoneman  in 
1856»  and  of  Mr.  Houlston  in  1869,  has  recently  been  reconsti-  * 
tated  under  the  name  of  Messrs.  Houlston  and  Sons. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  or  rather  the  30th  of  April,  '<  the  BritUh 
Controversialist,  No.  I.,"  price  threepence,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
pages,  made  its  appearance  in  Paternoster  Bow,  the  centre  of  the 
cireolation  of  the  literature  of  the  land.  It  bore  on  its  cover  as  a 
motto,  an  adaptation  of  the  words  contained  in  the  First  Book  of 
^Eadrss  iv.  41,  as  the  acclaim  of  all  the  people  who  had  heard  a  great 
eontroversial  tournament  in  Persia^-*' Jfo^na  est  Veritas,  etpra^ 
valebit"  '*  Trath  is  powerful,  and  she  will  prevail."  That  was  an 
anxious  day  to  those  who  were  interested  m  the  fate  of  the  new 
venture  upon  the  perilous  sea  of  periodical  projection.  How  to 
forecast  tne  prospects  of  the  freshly  launched  craft  from  the  signs 
of  the  weather  in  which  it  had  set  out  was  a  problem  beyond  their 
■canning  or  cunning.  As  the  day  wore  away,  and  orders  came 
dropping  in  from  the  various  collectors  for  the  trade,  it  was  found 
that  dOO  had  been  disposed  of— a  number  which,  though  small  in 
our  eyes,  was  as  large,  our  publishers  comforted  us  by  saying,  at 
^lat  which  they  had  sold  of  tne  Family  Miend,  a  serial,  pnce  two* 

?ence,  which  had  subsequently  reached  a  circulation  oi  between 
,000  and  8,000  per  month.  Bv  May  14th,  900  copies  had  been 
■old.  This  progress  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
inatify  the  preparation  of  our  second  number.  On  3rd  June  there 
had  been  issued  1,400  copies  of  No.  1,  and  1,200  copies  of  No.  2* 
Our  origioal  impression  amounted  to  2,000  copies.  In  a  short  time 
a  second  edition  of  No.  1  was  called  for,  and  this  was  at  intervals 
repeated  again  and  again,  so  that  the  first  number  attained  a  fifth 
ecUtion,  and  a  re-issue  of  No.  2  was  required  within  a  year.  £n- 
cotiraging.  as  this  was,  in  view  of  the  aim  with  which  the  serial  had 
been  commenced,  it  was  not  a  little  embarrassing;  for  going  to 
press  with  small  additional  quantities,  the  result  was  that  the 
bterary  success  entailed  an  actual  pecuniary  loss ;  so  that,  like 


YWrpda  mi  «ki,  our  iafety  wm  endnifi^ed  by  the  granlaBg  of  wliflft 
hod  been  desired,  aUliovgh,  onlike  ber,  we  koTo  mirrired  the  danp;er 
■riaiiig  fram  our  tocoeM. 

Eyen  from  what  me  said  it  will  be  leen  that  the  rooeption  oe> 
eorded  to  oar  fint  number  waa  pretty  gratifying.  Pviiei  lunoored 
it  with  a  kindly  smile,  and  most  of  the  ret  iewers  passed  it  from  their 
judgment  with  '*  honourable  mention,"  and  good  auguries  of  our 
useralness  if  we  continued  to  maintain  the  position  we  bad  assumed. 
The  most  remarkable  exception  to  this  general  sceeptance  and 
fiKTour  was  a  critique  which  snpesred  in  the  lAverpool  Omtier, 
Its  writer,  anxious  to  discorer  the  rttitom  d'itre  of  such  a  magasinOy 
evolyed  the  theory  of  its  existence  from  his  own  eonseiousDess,  aad 
suggested  that  it  had  been  set  on  foot  to  present  to  the  world  eer« 
tain  debating  club  orations,  which  the  authors  would  "  not  wiUin^y 
let  die ;"  and  prophetically  announced  the  doom  of  the  project  liy 
xemarking  that  the  world  would  have  no  hesitation  in  letting  the 
magazine  die !  The  unfeeling  world  which  this  sage  stigmatised 
prored  more  kindly,  if  not  wiser,  than  thi*  prophet  of  evil,  and  re- 
cognised merit  where  he  saw  none.  It  did  not  nip  our  being  in  ita 
bud,  but  has  extended  its  patronage  to  us  for  a  very  considerable 
space  of  historic  time. 

Exception  to  our  enterprise  was  taken  by  others  on  different 
grounds.  No  proof  hayintf  appeared  to  substantiate  against  us  the 
charge  of  partiality,  the  terriole  accusation  of  latitudinarianism  was 
bvouffht  forward.  As  an  illustration  of  things  bygone,  it  mayaow 
be  tSd  that  one  of  the  conductors,  during  the  period  of  our  literaiy 
novitiate,  on  going  into  the  reading-room  of  a  literary  institute  ia 
a  large  northern  town,  saw  lying  on  the  table  a  suggestioii-book, 
tntended  to  contain  the  titles  of  those  works  which  the  subseri- 
bers  desired  should  be  added  to  tiie  supplies  already  afforded  to  thoae 
who  frecfuented  its  well- furnished  apartments.  Feeling  interested  in 
seeing  it  in  that  place  the  J?rt/uA  Controvenialist  had  been  priTiiesed 
tomueany  friends,  he  opened  the  book  of  open  secrets»and  soon  dia* 
eawred  with  delight  that  it  had  screral.  The  first  entry  regarding  it 
was  dated  May,  1850,  snd  the  recommendation  given  of  it  was  very 
ilxong ;  this  had  been  endorsed  by  several  others ;  but  it  appeared, 
spen  farther  research,  that  these  friendly  advocates  of  our  periodical 
had  had  their  efforts  nullified  by  a  smart  opponent,  who  had  ap- 
pended the  following  critical  objection  ; — *'  Thia  ma^aaine  ought  aoi 
to  be  taken  in ;  its  pages  are  open  to  Chartism,  Socialism,  Atheisss, 
md  every  other  ism — even  my  oton  «m»."  What  his  **  own  tsai  " 
was,  the  writer  had  not  had  the  candour  or  the  chsnty  po  tell,  and 
we  speculated  on  thi«  topic  awhile,  till,  in  wandering  mases  lost,  we 
concluded  that,  so  far  as  appeared  in  the  text  presented,  the  um 
most  nearly  resembling  one  which  would  issue  m  sui;h  a  phrase  waa 
«^0<tM»,— but  we  were  sure  the  magsstne  was  not  open  to  ikat  i  This 
writer — whom  we  lesve  in  anonymity*^ waa  but  the  repreaentative 
ef  a  class— 'of  a  class  who  think  mere  adherenee  to  a  ereed  of  words 
aad  dogmas  oooatitutes  faith,  that  investigation  is  a  aia,  and  that  it 
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if  •  dootrine  of  eril  wkioh  proolaires  U  to  be  a  human  dutf  and  a 
Immao  rif^hi  to  "  kt  •verj  man  be  fully  penuadod  in  Aia  owa 
inmd."    Tbej8iy»— 

"  Where  ignoranoe  ii  bliss,  'tis  foUj  to  be  wise." 

Bftt  wim^  ia  i^oranee  biisaP  Is  it  not  well  taid  bj  ona  of 
Iftigland's  noblest,^ 

"  Ignoranoe  it  the  cnrse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wings  with  which  we  rise  to  beayen  "  ? 

Do  we  not  remember  that  one  of  oar  recently  lost  worthy  in- 
heritors  of  the  old  renown  of  English  letters  has  said,  "  Slnow- 
ledge,  as  all  followers  of  it  must  know,  has  a  very  limited  power 
indeed  when  it  informs  the  head  alone  ;  but  when  it  informs  the 
liead  and  the  heart  too,  it  has  a  power  over  life  and  death,  the  bocbf 
and  the  soul,  and  dominates  the  nniverse  "  ?  and  is  it  not  on  this 
▼ory  acoonnt  that  in  the  prophecy  of  the  blessedness  of  the  later 
daj  of  the  earth's  happiness  it  is  declared  that  "  many  shall  ran  to 
and  fro,  and  knowleage  shall  be  increased  "  P 

X^atitudinarianism !  What  is  wider  than  the  universe  of  God-* 
except  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Deity 
himaelf  P  To  know  God.  himself,  and  nature,  with  all  their  relations 
and  interrelations,  surely  that  is  a  wide  enough  field  for  thought, 
and- that  is  the  latitudinarianism  allotted  to  man  in  his  inquiries 
and  investigations.  To  know  the  worth  or  the  worth! essness  of  every 
ism  -whch  may  lead  or  mislead  men  is  to  exercise  the  right  imparted 
br  the  Scriptures,  which  lav  it  down  as  the  duty  of  man  to  "  prove 
all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  class  of  advocates  for  unreasoning  faith  and  verbal  adherence  to 
uninvestigated  creeds  and  cries  in  philosophy,  politics,  science,  social 
life,  or  religion,  is  passing  away — becoming  not  only  nnmericaUj 
smftJler,  but  actually  less  influential  amongst  men. 

One  of  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  of 
Scotland — himself  an  eager  cultivator  of  philosophy  and  an  author 
of  note  among  his  own  confraternity, — on  reading  some  of  the  earlier 
papers  in  our  magazine,  said  to  their  author,  "  You  are  certainly 
enKaeed  in  a  good  work ;  if  we  live  in  an  age  of  reason,  in  whicA 
intelligence  claims  to  be  the  eye  of  the  soul  in  the  perception  of 
tmth,  it  is  right  that  intelligence  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be 
•inglei  t.e.,  nnobscured  by  sophistry;  for  if  the  eye  is  single  the 
whole  body  is  full  of  light.  Deepen  and  widen  the  rulture  of  the 
people,  and  you  will  ennoble  their  lives  I "  This  observation  we 
draw  from  its  sonree  because  it  is  important  in  its  bearing  on  in- 
Testigative  thought,  and  for  no  other  reason.  Manjr  siniilar  testi* 
aioniea  might  be  quoted,  such  as  the  saving  of  a  distinguished  pro- 
feaeor  of  logic, — *'  Why,  you  have  really  succeeded  in  opening  a 
ooUefi;e  for  the  people,  and,  in  fact,  bringing  it  to  e7erybody*0 
flrenda!*' 
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We  hare  no  doubt  tliat,  during  the  twenty -one  yean  in  which 
our  magazine  has  been  acting  as  a  missionary  of  culture,  it  has  had 
good  effects  in  bringing  men  to  see  the  possibility  of  impartial^ 
honest,  and  vigorous  discussion  being  employed  in  tne  search  after 
truth  without  sacrifice  of  the  keenness  of  chivalry  and  the  courtesy 
of  charity.    Indeed,  those  who  remember  the  state  of  the  press  m^ 
the  dose  of  the  half-century  in  which  the  British  Controversialist 
was  rooted,  must  have  noted  how  gradually,  bat  surely,  since  that 
time  "  the  open  column  '*  has  been  added  to  the  other  departments 
of  the  newspaper,  and  must  recollect  that  no  provision  of  a  similsur 
nature  was  common  preyiously  to  that  time ;  nay,  so  palpable  has  the 
advance  in  this  matter  become,  that  even  periodicals  established 
for  the  express  promotion  of  certain  tenets  or  opinions  not  unfre- 
quently  introduce  into  their  pages  communicatea  controversions  of 
tne  pnnciples  advocated.    In  some  newspapers  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  on  important  topics  a  digest  of  contemporary  opinion  presented, 
pro  and  con.,  drawn  from  the  best  news-sheets  of  the  day.  One  news- 
paper has  been  established  with  the  very  design  of  supplying  this 
viaimus  of  public  opinion.    But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
gratifying  fact  we  can  mention  is  the  practical  adoption  of  tlie 
principle  of  free  discussion  of  subjects  m  the  same  serial,  par- 
tially mtroduced  into  Macmillan's  Magazine,  formally  announced 
and  acted  upon  on  the  side  of  positivism  in  the  Fortnightly  jReview^ 
and  substantially  practised  in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  in  the 
pages  of  the  Contemporary  Beviete,    Even  in  the  elderly  journals  of 
criticism  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case'that  articles  taking  different 
views  of  the  same  topic  are  issued  with  only  a  slight  announcement 
conservative  of  general  editorial  consistency.    It  so  happens,  there- 
fore, that  while  we  have  held  on  our  way  thus  from  tne  first,  and 
have  earnestly  laboured  to  bring  into  practical  exercise  amone  our 
readers  the  discursive  reason,  we  have  seen  the  adoption  of  our 
plan,  more  or  less,  in  other  serials  give  proof  of  its  soundness  and 
of  its  suitability  to  the  times,  of  its  acceptability  with  the  public, 
and  its  justice  in  the  estimation  of  the  thoughtful. 

In  the  earliest  prospectus  we  issued  it  was  stated  that  ''no 
efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  magazine  worthy  of  extensive 
patronage  and  support.  The  proprietors  will  enlarge  and  improve 
It  in  proportion  to  the  patronage  it  may  receive."  On  findmg  at 
the  dose  of  1850  that  we  seemed  to  have  secured  a  steady  sale  of 
upwards  of  2,000  copies  per  month,  we  felt  bound,  though  our 
re-issues  had  absorbed  considerable  cash,  to  keep  faith  with  our 
subscribers  and  the  public,  and  in  January,  I85I,  without  increase 
of  price,  its  size  was  increased  to  forty  pages,  and  several  im- 
provements in  the  contents  were  thus  rendered  possible, — one 
especially,  the  introduction  of  "  The  Young  Writer  and  Student's 
Assistant,"  a  department  which  involved  great  labour  and  a  heavy 
outlay. 

In  1862  the  friendly  nature  of  our  relations  with  our  readers  was 
such  that  we  made  arrangements  for  an  autumnal  tour,  in  which  we 
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Held  meetmflpi  with  oor  fabsisriben  and  their  friends  in  many  of  the 
ehief  towns  oetween  the  Metropolis  and  Aberdeen,  a  form  of  per- 
sonal interoourse  whieh  has  since  been  repeated  with  pleasant  eneot» 
and  has  been  extended  to  Ireland  as  well.  All  these  meetings  were 
of  the  most  enoonraging  character,  and  many  of  them  led  to  the 
establishment  of  lasting  and  important  friendships  among  oor 
resders,  of  literary  associations,  and  of  mannscript  magazines,  and 
not  a  few  other  forms  of  mntoal  aid  in  coltore. 

The  value  attached  to  the  fayonrable  opinions  expressed  of  the 
articles  on  "  The  Art  of  Beasoning,"  by  thinkers  of  snoh  adrerse 
TiewB  in  general  as  Professor  De  Morgan,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Arehbishop  Whately,  Dr.  B.  Yaashan,  Samnel  Lucas,  G.  H.  Lewes, 
and  J.  S.  Mill,  together  with  uieir  general  popularity,  induced 
their  publication  in  a  separate  form,  and  they  were  shortly  after- 
wards approved  of  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education.  A  similar  appreciation  was  paid  to  the  subsequent 
leries  by  the  same  writer  on  "The  Elements  of  Bhetorio." 
Several  other  reproductions  from  its  pages  have  also  had,  in  a  sepa- 
late  form,  a  widely  extended  sale.  Of  few  magazines  can  it  be 
•aid  that  the  first  volume  passed  into  a  fifth  edition,  yet  that  is  a 
fact  in  regard  to  the  Brttuh  Controversialist;  and  the  second 
volume  has  passed  through  a  third  edition. 

The  subsequent  three  years  were  employed  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  several  departments  of  the  serial,  which 
had  thoroughly  established  itself  as  a  valuable  agent  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  in  the  extension  of  self-culture,  having  an 
enthusiastio  elientile,  who  looked  on  its  conductors  as  friends 
dosely  knit  to  them  in  soul. 

A.t  the  close  of  our  sixth  volume  in  1855,  change  in  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  one  and  in  the  circumstances  of  another  ap- 
peared to  make  it  desirable  that  the  ardencv  of  the  toil  should  be 
shared  in  by  others,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  cares  which  the  man- 
agement of  such  a  serial  inevitably  entails  should  be  transferred  to 
other  shoulders ;  while  still  the  interest  of  its  projector  and  con- 
ductors should  be  continued  as  advisers  and  contributors.    This 
>tep  was  not  resolved  on  without  hesitation,  deliberation,  and  fore- 
thought ;  and  such  care  was  taken  as  was  thought  likely  to  improve 
the  tenor  and  material  of  the  periodical.    This  change  involved 
material  changes  in  the  method  of  conducting  the  magazine ;  and 
after  consultation  with  the  publishers,  the  printers,  and  our  readers, 
i^was  resolved  in  1856  to  commence  a  new  series,  enlarged  to  forty- 
^ight  pages,  and  raised  in  price  to  fourpence.    For  a  time  this  had 
^  depressing  effect  u^n  our  sales ;  but  after  a  short  period  the 
"l^ss  of  the  new  series  was  felt  to  be  achieved.    We  had  now  to 
onng  out  the  magazine  in  half-yearly  instead  of  yearly  volumes ; 
"Ad  this,  as  well  as  the  need  for  keeping  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  volumes  in  stock,  materially  hampered  our  hands  in  any  attempt 
^extend  the  circulation.    It  is  seldom,  perhaps,  that  the  spirit 
which  has  animated  the  founders  of  anything  injects  itself  into 


ftboae  who  enter  into  their  kho«rt.    The  Meratni  maklAem  oC 
thoee  who  had  watched  at  the  oradle  and  tended  the  Brkitk  Ctn^ 
intBtrnalitt  in  ita  earijr  years  were  hut  elightljr  lii^tened  hy  its 
heiag,  as  it  were,  put  out  to  nnne.    The  geiuality  ol  eone  o£ 
itB  early  support  ere  warered  und^  the  new  rSgimep  and  eome  T9^ 
noaneed  their  allefiiaoce  and  revoked  their  interest.    Tree*  saw 
finenda  {^fathered  n>und  "  the  impartial  inquirer/'  and  the  tmatod. 
and  the  tried  of  former  ^ean»  even  amid  the  increasing  earea  o£ 
personal,  professioeal,  social,  and  cvrio  life,  did  not  withdrawentciely 
noB  the  nnrsery  of  iheir  youth.    It  oame  to  be  thought  thad  tkSt 
old  spirit  was  required  again ;  and  when  the  hour  of  emergeuey 
oeosrped,  the  early  coniJuotors  resumed  theiroontroL  aDdezertedtheir 
effivts  to  redeem  -a  hat  had  been,  parhaps,  a  false  step,  although  Bib 
the  time  it  seemed  not  merely  adTisable,  but  inevitable.    On  th* 
announconeut  of  their  intention  to  resume  their  active  interest  is 
the  eonoero,  a  spontaneous  glow  of  joy  developed  itself  in  the 
hearts  of  the  subscribers ;  and  on  its  being  represented  to  them  that 
the  continuation  of  the  serial,  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  ihm 
projector,  and  so  as  to  include  the  departments  which  appeared 
to   M   demanded    by   the   re<][uirements   of   the    times,  would 
involve  a  simultaneous  increase  in  siae  and  price^  the  nronossl  waa 
advocated  and  adopted  by  ninety-eight  out  of  the  hunarea  of  thoae 
who  were  consulted.    In  January,  1869,  the  price  was  raised  to 
sixpenoe,  and  its  aiae  was  increased  to  seventy -two  psges»  at  the 
same  time  that  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  elevate  yet  popnlariae^ 
iapiove  -jet  endear  the  magaaine  among  those  who  sought  for  an 
inteoduction  to  high  tiiought  and  honest  reasoniBg,  ovigixial  writing 
and  carefully  prepared  abstracts  of  the  best  |woductioos.    Thae 
change  again  justified  the  hopes  and  caksulatioos  of  theeoadoctors, 
and  uie  confidenoe  as  well  sa  sympathy  of  the  mbacribers  hftriag 
been  fuUy  shown,  the  proprietors  in  1862,  adhering  to  their  oriainal 
prolcsflioBs^  enlarged  the  moaihly  nnmh^  to  eighty  pages  without 
merease  of  price.    This  oonaiderable  enlargement  adoed  largely  to 
the  cost  as  well  as.  the  labour  of  production,  at  the  lame  tiaie  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  of  which  atock  required  to  be 
kept  on  hand  further  crippled  resources  by  tving  up  capital  in  a 
Iban  whieh  was  only  gradually  realizable.    These  considerationa, 
preasmg  specially  at  the  time  in  consequence  of  s  very  extensive 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  magaaiaes  issued  montnly,  in  1864 
iadiised  the  conductors  to  ask  their  readers  UnntJy  hnt  broadly  if 
tiM-  thought  that  the  hour  had  snired  when  their  share  iD-  tboin- 
taUCeetual  work  in  the  world  in  this'  form  waa  done,  a»d  if  they 
dhould  now  retire  from  the  stage.    The  reply  was  prompt  and  in* 
gennons,  and  in  the  negative.    It  was  thon^t  that  oor  disappear- 
anoe  wcmld  cause  a  blank — not  only  fortk*  intellect^  but  for  tbid 
heart ;  and  we  were  earnestly  asked  to  eontinoe  at  our  post,  and  to 
endeavour  for  some  time  longer  to  hold  up  the  banner  with  the 
motto)  wbioh  proclaimed  tJke  prevailing  might  of  truith»     We 
inted  then,  and  only  onoe  in  IfaeiBterva}  faherediaoiarpuifofla. 
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Ve  lisve  sirftkied  erery  nerre  to  h(^d  to  our  inteftt^  and  to  maintun 
tka  ntogrtty  of  oar  hoiunir*.  We  ksre  itriTea  hard  to  pretenro 
tk«  ipRfent  Inie  to  the  history  of  the  past  Wo  ktve  bated  no  jot 
of  o«r  deUrmmatioo  to  npHold*  and  ezMnpHfy  the  right  of  free 
tko«|^t  and  fair  inquiry.  Friend  baa  not  beguiled  and  foe  hoa  not 
•Moeeded  in  making  iw  traitora  to  our  aim  and  aebeme ;  and  though 
•alf-flattery  eannot  blind  ua  to  onr  Cailingt  and  our  ihulta*  we 
talicrre  we  can  hokl  oat  a  atainlesB  eaoutoheon  aa  tlie  champioaa  of 
eoltsra,  debate,  reaearch,  and  the  ful},  free  exeroiae  of  the  powers 
of  ihe  aonl  lor  the  attainment  of  trath. 

Aa  the  pieoediog  statement  may  senre  to  ahow,  the  hope,  deatn^ 
or  eadeaTonr  after  peenniary  gam  has  not  been  a  mormc  powet 
wkk  the  proprietors ;  the  gain  they  Bought  has  been  far  other,  and 
thej  have  faith  in  the  divine  saying,  **  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
tkaa  to  reeeive,"  and  the  comment  of  the  poet  upon  that»  "We 
leeeiTe  but  what  we  gJTe."  So  far,  indeed,  aa  peeuniary  mattesB 
W9t  ooneerned,  the  exiatence  of  the  magazine,  eyen  in  ita  moet 
ifcvoimUe  years,  has  resulted,  if  not  in  the  actual  Ioas,  at  least  in  the 
lodging  up  of  a  eonsiderabie  amount  of  arailible  eapiial.  For 
wbensoerer  it  was  possible  in  the  state  of  the  fioancisl  department 
they  hare  set  aside  a«ch  portion  aa  aeemed  to  bo  the  resuU  of  some 
specially  farouring  gale,  to  be  employed  in  acknowledging,  they 
merer  dreamed  of  calling  it  remunerating,  those  ooolributors  who» 
Bot  being  of  the  proprielnry,  had  most  frequently  and  ably  aeoonded 
their  efforts.  AU  along,  the  magazine  haa  been,  aa  it  was  designed 
to  be,  essentially  a  eo-operati^e  intellectual  enterpriae,  the 
profit  of  which  wa»  to  be  progress,  culture,  and  self-elsTation  i 
and  that  not  of  the  promoterm,  but  of  the  i^urchosers  and  perusers. 
The  labour  haa  been  w  illiogiy  undergone ;  and  the  loss,  so  far  as  it 
lea^MS,  has  been  Tsry  ungradgingly  borne, — 

"Because  whoeTcr  with  aa  earnest  soul 

Strives  for  some  end  from  this  low  world  a&r. 
Still  upward  trsTela  though  he  miss  the  goal. 
And  strajB — but  towards  a  star.*^ 


Now,  howerer,  it  impiesses  itself  mon  us  that  we  should 
ezMune  oar  position,  wtkd  take  conoiei  with  our  readera  frankly 
rsf^iKling  their  intereat  in  our  labonrs,  and  their  inelination  to  aid 
in  lightening  somewhat  the  ooeronsness  of  the  cares  whieh  have 
not  only  be^  made  greatly  heaner  in  the  progress  of  the  years 
md  of  our  toils,  but  feel  more  so,  bemg  borne  along  with  the 
engrossiog  anxietiea  of  personal  dutiea,  aad  under  a  sense  of  the 
hmgtiieniog  shadows  of  our  life  day.  Of  the  amount  of  labonr 
giren  to  this  work,  the  oonduotors  feel  bound  to  instance  the 
almost  unparalleled  fact  in  period ieal  literature,  that  dnriag  these 
twenty^one  years,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  and  amid  all  the  riois* 
sitodes  of  life,  the  entire  series  of  the  leading  papers,  unless  other* 
wise  annonneed,  and  therefore  with  the  exception  of  soarosly  more 
tlwn  a  dosen,  hare  been  the  eonthbuCiona  of  one  pen.    Of  the 
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originality,  riwBatf,  excellence,  erudition,  fexUhty  of  tlumffht» 
weuth  of  expression,  and  careful  adaptation  to  arouse  as  weU  am 
inform,  which  these  papers  display,  this  is  not  the  place  to  sj^eak  ; 
their  merits  have  been  acknowie«^[ed  bv  the  highest  authorities  in. 
the  matters  on  which  they  treat.  Besides  this,  the  same  writer  as 
an  essayist,  a  reriewer,  an  answerer  of  inquiries,  and  a  general 
adviser,  has  been  indefatigable  and  prompt  at  any  caU.  The 
conductors  may  truly  sJBiy — and  be  echoed  oy  readers  and  contri- 
butors alike,— ^any  have  done  well,  but  thou  excellest  them  alL 

A  larf^e  number  of  other  contributors  have  given  great  and 
substantial  aid  in  various  departments  of  the  work,  and  have  from 
time  to  time  cheered  and  encouraged  the  conductors.  But  it 
happens  with  all  such  concerns,  that  new  interests,  fresh  cares,  re- 
movals of  a  glad  or  of  a  sad  nature,  and  changes  of  various  sorts, 
eause  lapses  and  withdrawals,  so  that  unless  the  number  is  con- 
stantlv  recruited  by  men  moved  by  a  similar  spirit,  the  work  falls 
heavily  upon  those  who  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  da^ . 
While  this  overtaxing  of  strength — amid  competition  so  keen  as  is 
now  occurring  in  magazine  Hterature— reacts  against  the  true 
vitality  and  variety  of  the  serial,  it  is  true  that  the  scheme  and 

Slan  of  the  BritUh  Controversialui  are  still  unique ;  and  that  there 
oes  not  seem,  even  vet,  any  contemporary^  who  could  readily  be 
named  as  combining  the  characteristics  of  this  work  as  an  organ  for 
impartial  debate  (open  to  all  readers  as  contributors) ;  of  mental 
culture,  designed  to  extend  and  increase  knowledge  of  the  higher 
sort;  and  of  moral  improvement  in  the  great  elements  of  earnest- 
ness and  considerateness.  We  have  followed  no  imitative  course, 
our  initiative  is  our  own,  and  has  been  persevered  in  on  principle 
and  with  intent.  Hence  many  magazines  of  a  more  popularly 
attractive  nature,  which  have  been  started  under  fresher  condi- 
tions, and  unweighted  with  the  responsibilities  of  years,  commend 
themselves  more  readily  perhaps  to  the  young,  who  make  taste  their 
adviser,  and  feel  that  the  didactic  is  the  dull.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  the  desire  or  design  of  the  contributors  to  be  heavy  or  tire- 
some ;  and  as  far  as  the  topics  upon  which  they  treat  wiU  permit, 
they  endeavour  to  add  enlivenment  to  enlightenment.  In  making^ 
as  fair  an  estimate  of  the  contents  of  this  serial  for  the  period  in 
which  it  has  been  acting  on  the  public,  the  conductors  think  that 
for  fulness,  variety,  suggestiveness,  ori^ality,  and  accurat^,  it 
need  not  fear  comparison.  Especially  m  its  presentation  of  the 
results  of  deep  study  or  researchfol  thought,  and  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  valuable  materials,  derived  from  original  sources,  regarding 
the  greatest  living  thinkers  and  writers,  it  has  taken  its  place  as  an 
interpreter  and  an  authority.  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  those  who  know  it  in  its  historv  and  its  purpose,  in 
its  past  snd  in  its  present  influence,  may  be  asked  to  consider  now  if  it 
may  be  thought  that  *'  superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage  "  P 
If  not,  then  may  we  not,  secure  in  fhe  evidence  of  a  twenty-one 
years'  usefulness  and  suitability,  ask  our  readers  to  use  such  efforts 
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as  may  lie  in  their  power  and  inclination  to  increase  onr  nsefnlncBs, 
enconnge  oar  endearonrs,  aid  ns  in  oar  work,  and  invifforate  the 
enthnaiasm  which  has  as  yet  nnhaltingly  stirred  the  spirit  of  the 
responsible  condactors,  and  given  to  literature  thirty-fonr  rolames 
of  ralaable,  interesting,  and  trnstworthy  matter — most  of  whidi 
is  free  from  the  ephemeral  character  which  many  periodicals 
display  P 

Ten  years  ago  we  thought  oorselyes  justified  in  daimiog,  as  the 
results  of  our  enterprise,  certain  facts  as  giving  us  aright — founded 
on  the  opinions  of  our  readers,  the  notices  of  oar  contemporaries, 
•ad  the  facts  made  patent  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  our  aims 
and  their  issues — to  look  upon  our  serial  as  worthy  of  a  foremost 
place  among  the  higher  periodicals  of  the  time.  We  believe  we  may 
reiterate  these  with  the  added  emphasis  of  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  and  the  experience  that  has  oeen  gained.    These  are,— 

"  I.  The  British  Controversialist  has  been  the  means  qfdiffusina  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  instruction  through  its  leading  articles, 
edacational  essays,  earefal  debates,  Collegiate  Coarse,  &c. 

*'  II.  The  British  Controversialist  hcu  in  a  very  large  number  ^ 
cases  excited  a  desire  ^or  mental  culture,  and  created  a  taste  fbr 
literary  pursuits.  To  give  all  the  testimonials  on  this  one  poiat  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  would  require  a  volume.* 

' *  III .  l%e  British  Controversialist  has  demonstrated  the  possibility 
qfmen  of  the  most  diverse  opinions  being  induced  to  meet  for  calm 
and  kindly  controversy y  and  though  it  still  remains  without  a  rival, 
it  haa  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  conductors  of 
the  press,  some  of  whom,  through,  its  example  and  success,  have 
now  their  '  open  column,'  their  '  neutral  page,'  or  their  '  controvert 
sial  section.' 

**  TV.  The  British  Controversialist  has  become  a  standard  work 
of  reference,  and  has  issued  thirty -four  volumes,  in  which  upwards  of 
250  of  the  most  important  questions  which  have  ever  engrossed  the 
thoughts  of  man  are  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  impartial  contro- 
versy. 

"V.  The  British  Controversialist  has  firmly  established  itself  as 
fhe  only  organ  of  free  discussion  in  existence.  And  While  with  un- 
diminished earnestness  if  exercises  its  special  functions,  it  asso* 
ciates  with  them  those  of  a  public  instructor  and  a  literary  guide. 

^'  We  thus  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  principal  points  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  serial,  in  order  to  show  that,  though  twenty- 
one  years  have  been  passed,  the  work  has  nndergone  no  decay  m 
spirit  or  in  power — ^that  its  resources  are  unexhausted— and  that 
the  requirements  for  its  existence  are,  it  seems,  as  urgent  as  eyer." 
What  then  is  the  special  purport  of  this  statement,  this  "  coming 
of  age  "  address  to  our  constituents  P  It  is,  briefly,  that  this  appears 
to  the  conductors  a  fitting  time  to  elicit  from  their  subscrioers, 
contributors,  and  readers  some  distinct  and  tangible  sympathy  and 
support,  eneonragement  and  patronage,  impulse  and  practical  aid. 
Not  that  we  desire  anything  from  them  too  onerous  or  irksome — 
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anything  that  would  ^eatly  incommode  them  or  taak  our  own 
■piriia.  All  that  we  aim  at  attaining  by  this  notice  is  that,  having 
been  thna  fully  informed  of  our  position,  they  should  aerioualy 
think  whether,  on  their  part,  all  has  been  done  that  might  be  done 
to  help  on  this  serial,  which  of  old  time  was  delightedly  named  by 
its  reiMlera  "  Our  Own  Magazine."  We  wish  our  readers  to  nsake 
it  more  their  own  magazine  by  their  living  interest  in  it  and  for  it. 

Our.  pages  are,  as  we  hsve  often  announced,  open  to  the  matured 
thought  and  the  deeply  felt  conviction  of  our  readers.    It  ia  one  of 
our  most  anxious  wishes  that  all  who  have  opinions  on  the  matters 
under  debate  should  contribute  their  share  to  the  general  store ; 
make  it  the  vehicle  for  spreading  what  idea  or  information  they 
have,  and  the  means  by  wnioh  the  noblest  co-operation  possible  to 
man — co-operation  in  thought — may  be  more  and  more  diffused. 
By  essays,  replies  to  questions,  notes  of  meetings  of  an  interesting 
kind,  by  discussing  the  ioptc,  and  by  sharing  in  the  debates,  much 
might  be  done  by  many  who  take  little  ot^er  part  in  the  work  than 
the  trouble  of  perusal.    Then,  if  the  suggestLve  minds  among  oar 
readers  would  jot  down  and  send  on  the  hints  which  they  could 
give,  as  to  subjects  for  debate,  matters  of  interest  on  which  infor- 
mation was  desired,  they  would  find  themselves  repaid  for  all  the 
trouble  such  efforts  wotdd  cost  by  the  betterment  of  the  magssinCf 
and  the  consciousness   that  they  were  aiding  "  the  good  time 
coming." 

Those  who  cannot  help  us  actively  by  pen  and  thought,  can  aid 
us  effectively  by  heart  and  tongue,  by  commending  and  recom- 
mending the  magazine  to  others,  and  by  the  use  of  means  to  bring 
it  under  the  favourable  notice  of  those  who  do  not  know  of  its 
existence,  or  have  not  been  actively  interested  in  its  purchase.  Not 
a  few  could  show  their  sympathy  by  notices  in  the  press,  and  by 
reference  to  it  in  letters,  speeches,  manuscript  magazines,  Ae, 

All  help  is  valuable,  and  all  is  required,  it  this  serial  is  felt  to  be 
a  benefit  to  those  who  use  it.  It  is  needed  as  a  sign  of  sympathy 
and  a  spur  to  enthusiasm ;  it  is^  reauired  as  a  justification  of  the 
toil  and  thought,  the  sacrifice  and  the  anxiety  implied  in  its  being 
and  employed  in  regard  to  it ;  it  is  wanted  to  keep  up  the  vital 
circulation  of  mind  and  of  money,  on  which  even  the  most  dis- 
interested of  periodicals  must  greatly  depend ;  and  it  is  essential 
to  that  constant  renewing  of  the  participators  in  its  benefits  which 
is  rcquistto  to  make  up  for  the  inevitable  changes  of  life,  time,  sir- 
eumstaace,  and  interest. 

The  conductors  need  not  hesitato  to  say  that  they  would  resign 
with  relnotanee  and  ref;ret  the  work  which  has  entwined  itself  so 
much  with  their  ambitions,  aspirations,  efforts,  and  reflections  «*  ^ 
have  become  almost  a  life  within  their  life.  'Sor  need  they  say  that 
so  long  as  the  magazine  is  in  their  hands  the  ablest  endeavours 
they  can  make  shaU.  be  devoted  to  its  interests  and  int^restingnesi; 
that  no  labour,  thought,  or  care  will  be  wanting  on  their  p«^> 
shoold  it  be  shown  to  fthem  that  the  utility  of  their  lives  has  •  ^ 
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prospect  of  bein^  expended  to  good  results.  Neither  need  they 
My  Uiat,  haring  proceeded  thus  far,  they  are  willing  to  go  further 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  culture ;  but  they  leave  it  to  their 
readers  to  give  them  their  eue  in  and  for  the  future,  and  they  will 
try  to  better  their  instruciioDS. 

Gire  us  now  symp  thy  in  our  labours,  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of 
duty,  interest  in  the  personal  use  of  the  magazine,  and  help- 
ful contributions  towards  its  effectire  literary  conduct.  Let  all 
who  can,  introduce  it  to  friends ;  contribute  to  its  psges  willingly 
and  tboughf fully ;  supply  its  editors  with  hints  and  helps  ;  and  get 
the  seci  etaries  of  the  societies  with  which  they  are  connected  to 
send  reports  of  their  meetings,  plans,  and  progress  to  its  pages. 
Let  us  all  work  rarnestly,  hopefully,  and  truly,  to  advance  our  own 
and  others'  intellectual  power. 

In  hop?  and  trust,  we  renew  our  endeavours  to  promote  and 
further  free,  kindly,  and  impartial  debate,  mental  culture,  and 
moral  improve metit ;  and  we  leave  our  success  therein  in  the 
bands  of  the  readers  of  and  eontributors  to  the  Britith  CofUro- 
ternalist. 


VwLic  Ofinioit.  —  Public  opinion  is  not  merely  the  sum  of  the 
opinions  of  the  indiTidualu  composing  the  public.  The  individuals  must 
be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other,  end  be  formed  into  some  sort  of 
organio  whole,  before  anything  worthy  t-o  be  called  a  public  opinion  can 
■pring  np  among  them.  It  is  by  discussion  and  communication  that  mer 
anrive  at  a  common  understanding.  Sul,  supposing  such  a  commou  under- 
■tiiiding  created,  it  could  nofc  become  a  commanding  force  in  politics  except 
in  certain  conditions.  It  would  require,  first,  some  means  of  obtaining  a 
constant  supply  of  information  upon  public  affairs ;  and,  secondly,  some 
neans  of  makmg  its  conclusions  known.  Public  opinion  is  organized  when 
it  has  three  things — (1)  sources  of  information,  (2)  means  of  discussion, 
(3)  organs  of  expression.  These  three  things  are  enough  for  organization. 
Wanting  them,  public  opinion  is  powerless ;  possessing  them,  it  becomes  a 
power,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  govern.  Perhaps  something  more  is  re* 
paired  to  make  it  wise  as  well  as  powerful — to  make  it  govern  well  as  well 
is  govern.  All  these  three  conditions  of  power  public  opinion  in  the 
eighteenth  century  may  be  said  practicafly  to  have  wanted,  though  it  did 
not  want  any  of  them  absolutely.  It  acquired  them  in  the  period  between 
1770  and  1829,  through  the  eatension  of  the  newspaper  system,  through 
the  lise  of  the  practice  of  aseooiation  and  public  meeting  for  pohtioil 
pjurposes,  and  through  the  eatension  of  the  old  practice  of  petitioning 
That  period  may   be   called  iAs   p0riod  of  the  organization  qf  pubUc 
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Pbikciplis  of  Ebpsbsxhtation  ; 
Or,  Votes,  Voters^  and  Voting, 

JoHK  Stuabt  Mill  ib,  perhaps,  quite  right  in  affirming  that 
«  a  reconBtitution  of  the  representative  system  on  fixed  and  definite 
principles  is  not  at  present  to  be  looked  for."    It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
british  politics  that  it  is  practical  rather  than  philosophical,  and 
more  distinguished  for  recourse  to  compromise  tnan  to  systematic 
schemes.    The  workable  is  the  highest  in  excellence  of  political 
me^ods.    Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  thinkable  has  often  a 
most  powerful  influence  upon  human  government.    All  histoiy, 
law,  diplomacy,  and  civic  institution  was  once  thought,  and  all  the 
improvements  which  in  later  times  have  been  wrought  in  civiliza- 
tion have  previously  been  thought  as  speculation.    That  there  is 
little  hope  of  a  present  realization  of  his  ideas  is  less  a  discourage- 
ment than  an  encouragement  for  a  thinker  to  proceed  with  the 
building  up  of  an  edifice  of  systematic  thought.    Fear  might 
puralyze  his  reflective  powers  if  immediate  risk  of  adoption  was 
run ;  while,  if  he  can  expect  considerate  criticism  and  impartial 
discussion  of  his  suggestions,  he  knows  that  he  may  utter  his  whole 
mind  without  danger  to  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  state,  and 
with  the  prospect  by  investigation  of  having  his  opinions  can- 
vassed, their  good  accepted,  and  their  evil  cast  away  after  the 
winnowing  of  controversy  has  purified  them  from  error. 

We  have  already  signalized   the  confusion   introduced   into 
political  controversy  and  representative  reform  from  not  defining 
with  precision  the  element  to  which  the  largest  amount  of  con- 
sideration should  be  given  in  representation.    If  it  is  admitted 
that  government  is  the  entire  series  of  means  employed  for  the 
maintaining  and  promoting  of  the  order  and  progress  of  society, 
that  law  is  opinion  in  its  static  form,  and  legislation  the  means  by 
which  the  force  of  opinion  as  a  dynamic  of  change  may  be  absorbed 
into  and  correlated  with  the  state  as  an  organized  and  vital  whole, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  sovereign  import  in  what 
manner  opinion  may  become  concrete  and  efiective.     Opinion 
(ioKa)  exists  not  only  in  the  transition  state  of  agitation  and  dia- 
oussion  (irecpaffrtica)  undergoing  tentative  investigation,  but  also  in 
the  condition  of  true  opinion  founded  on  principles  and  reducible  in 
the  idtimate  to  science ;  after  which,  by  wise  modifications,  it  niay 
be  adapted  and  applied  in  all  possible  cases  with  some  approximation 
to  rightness  intellectually  and  righteousness  morallv.    Legislation 
is  the  ultimate  of  tentation,  the  upgathering  and  induction  of 
opinion  and  the  passing  of  it  over  {pro  iem,)  into  the  region  of  Is^ 
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to  be  regarded  as  aoience,  and  to  be  applied  with  doe  modifioatioii 
to  eireoinataiices  as  they  arise,— until  nigher  generalizations  are 
attainable,  and  leffialation  is  capable  of  ascending  to  a  more  correot, 
beeanse  a  properly  revised  indaotion. 

In  our  representatiye  system  it  is  highly  neoessary  to  incorpo- 
rate and  preserve  the  life-giying  yirtue  of  self-government — ^to 
make  it  a  vital  political  organjaation,  capable  of  adaptation  and 
sdjnatment  to  altered  and  altering  conditions  of  existence.  If  we 
denre  or  design  to  knit  together  into  a  compact  and  strong  unity 
the  whole  community,  so  tkat  it  may  be  truly  a  state,  we  must  do 
all  in  our  power  to  produce  or  encourage  among  all  the  classes  of 
which  it  consists  a  thoroug^h  understanding  among  themselves,  a 
common  sympathy,  a  disposition  to  co-operate,  and  a  confidence  in 
the  essential  justness  of  the  aims  of  each.  This  is  the  way  to  make 
parliamentary  government  entirely  worthy  of  the  admiration  so 
frequently  expressed  for  it.  If  by  parliamentary  government  we 
mean  the  choice  of  legislators  by  the  votes  of  the  citizens  freely 
and  fairly  given,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  the 
legislators  thus  chosen  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  it  is  of 
immense  importance  that  the  conditions  of  choice,  the  means  of 
Section,  and  the  forms  of  recording  the  voice  of  the  nation,  should 
be  such  as  are  simple,  just,  impartial,  and  uniform,  based  on  clear 
prineiplea  and  carried  into  practice  with  undeviating  rectitude. 
This  would  make  statecraft  helpful  and  hopeful,  and  serve  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  patriotism  and  social  unity. 

If  our  Parliament  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  representative  of 
opinion,  then  it  consists  of  delegates  rather  than  counsellors,  and 
ite  duty  is  rather  to  weigh  votes  than  to  balance  considerations. 
If  it  is  a  deliberative  assembly  at  all,  it  must  be  the  reasons 
advanced  for  or  in  favour  of  prmg  legal  or  executive  effect  to  any 
opinion  that  it  should  examme,  compare,  investigate,  and  debate. 
Ii  it  is  a  congpress  of  delegates,  it  has  only  to  reckon  Yotes  and 
declare  the  proportions  of  force  which  these  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  as  determinants  of  its  action.    As  it  is  at  present,  it  can 
aeareely  be  said  to  be  either ;  it  deliberates  and  orates  about  the 
tmih  or  justice  of  a  proposal,  and  yet  it  votes,  in  the  main,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  party.    It,  as  a  general  rule,  speaks  as 
a  dditerative  and  acts  like  a  delegated  assembly.    And  the  people 
love  to  have  it  so ;  they  take  pledges  from  and  use  influences  upon 
their  representatives  which  are  directly  opposed  to  deliberate. 
impartiaiitY,  and  they  charge  with  apostasy,  "  ratting/'  hypocrisy, 
or  political  tergiversation  those  members  of  Parliament  who  dis- 
appoint their  expectations  or  disregard  their  expressed  wishes.    I 
n<mce  this  as  a  fact  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  that  there  is 
a  confusion  of  idea  in  regard  to  parliamentary  representation, 
writing,  as  I  suppose,  from  the  undenned  nature  of  our  notion  of 
legislative  responsibilities  and  duties. 

Of  possible  bases  of  representation  there  are,  perhaps,  eight 
which  might  be  considered  as  claiming  the  attention  of  any  one 
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CBdeavovriog  to  eofMtmot  a  pkiloioplucal  tirttem :— (1)  Potmmi*; 
(2)  mierati;  (3)  optnioiM;  (4)  property  i  (6)  oIsmm;  <6)  iiitelH'* 
gOBOO ;  (7)  parties ;  (8)  will :  and  out  of  these  etementwry  foraa  of 
representable  popsibilities  a  eoosiderable  number  of  rrrmpfmad 
■onemeB  might  be  formed.    Of  course,  in  taking  at  the  groaodl  of 
our  theme  a  Philoeopby  of  Politics,  we  have  freed  oaraelres  front 
the  neeessity  of  diBou»»ing  the  question  of  whether  justice  or  eoqpe* 
dienoy  ought  to  bear  the  greater  force  upon  our  miada  wime 
seeking  to  determine  what  might  eonatitute  a  proper  n^ethod  oC 
enfranchisement.    We  cannoi  proceed  upon  the  hypoiheaia  that 
men  have  no  rights  except  those  which  the  kw  of  the  state  eoafen 
upon  tkem ;  we  must  commence  with  the  minimum  of  rspvesente- 
bility — ^that  is,  iht  penom.    The  person,  howerer,  whoee  intereats 
and  concerna,  whose  being  and  well-being  is  to  be  cared  for  by  tke 
8tate»  or  rather  by  himself  in  his  action  on  and  within  the  Stttke  mm 
a  represented  citisen,  is  a  person  political ;  «.  e.,  a  person  koldisg 
distinct  individual  relationship  in  service  and  serTioeability  to  tiie 
State.     This  would  exclude  minors,  lunatics,  criminals  (under 
■enteBce  and  probably  for  some  time  thereafter),  paupers  and 
married  women  (in  the  legal  enjoyment  of  conjugal  rights),  aubjeote 
of  other  nations,  resident  but  not  naturaliaed,  actual  rebels  maA 
traitors  opposing  in  illegal  ways  the  purpose  and  designs  of  tba 
itate ;  but  it  would  enfranchise  all  single  women  of  age  (maidsDs 
or  widows)  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  implicate  these  in  giviai^ 
to  the  State,  whensoerer  required,  public  service  (personal  or  sub- 
stitutionary) ;  for  equality  of  electoral  rights  csn  only  be  morally 
claimed  in  return  for  equality  of  social  dutifulness.    Here  there 
emerges  the  difficulty  of  ba^^ig  representation  entirely  on  person* 
ality;  for  that  is  not  a  unU  of  a  oneness  sufficiently  specifio  to 
admit  of  its  being  taken  as  the  single  element  to  calculate  froaa. 
Personality  is  to  the  indiridual  a  unit ;  to  the  State  it  is  a  diffenoi^ 

Quantity  in  so  far  as  regards  sex  and  health  as  measures  of  sarneen- 
ility ;  wealth  or  industry  as  measures  of  taxability ;  intelligeuee 
and  principle  as  measures  of  manageability.  Hence  the  fiction  of 
the  equality  of  persons  in  the  eye  of  the  State  can  scarcriy  he  laa^ 
down  (philosophically)  as  one  which  is  valid  and  efficient :  as  might 
be  shown  by  supposmg  that  all  persons  (as  defined  above)  bwrng 
allowed  the  suffrage,  neeessity  arose  for  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  raising  our  army  by  conscription.  In  such  a  ease  the 
.argument  of  sex  would  invalidate  man^  vobes ;  equallv  so  woaM 
that  be  the  case  in  regard  to  a  law  designed  to  control  or  modify 
the  results  of  certsin  o^  the  sins  of  cities.  The  personal  franehiao 
eannot  be  regarded  as  fair  and  equitable  if  conferred  on  man  alone, 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  impartial  in  its  ejects  if  conferred  on  women, 
while  the  unit  of  personality  is  not  sufficiently  uniform  fat  State 
purposes. 

But  the  term  person  politieal  may  be  regarded  as  ooveriaK  ft 
much  larger  area  of  signification,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
steading  to  all  the  oivic  KespoBsibilities  undertaken  or  implied  ia 
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beiog  a  partner  in  tbe  State,  and  all  tbe  stake  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  estate  which  they  poeses^^  as  citizens.  This  would  bring  the 
signification  of  person  as  a  political  term  to  be  as  nenrly  as  possible 
lynonymons  with  interests^  and  hence  many  advocates  of  political 
reform  consider  that  the  main  consideration  in  the  allocation  of  the 
suffrage  should  be  the  possession  of  a  stake  in  the  country,  some 
definite  interest  in  its  welfare  and  prosperity  as  a  national  unit, 
requiring  and  worthy  of  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
share  in  the  benefits  of  its  laws  and  arrangements.  But  the  in- 
terests of  men  are  vagno  and  unmeasurable,  eren  when  in  their 
most  palpable  form;  so  much  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
appraise  and  value  the  most  enlightened  self-interest  so  as  to 
make  it  the  denominator  of  political  representation.  Interest,  in 
fact,  so  much  rests  upon  opinion,  that  for  all  common  purposes 
opinion  may  be  regarded  as  the  convertible  of  interest.  This  is 
80  much  the  case  that  we  arc  very  prone  to  misjudge  a  man  by 
measuring  the  honesty  and  trustworthiness  of  his  opinions  by  our 
estimate  of  the  interest  he  has  in  upholding  them.  Of  the  extreme 
diiS&culty  of  representing  opinion  by  any  modification  of  the  parlia- 
mentary suffrage  we  have  already  spoken.  It  m^iy  be  that  in 
"spirit  and  effect,"  as  Mr.  Austin  said,  "  the  interests  and  opinions 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country  (and  not  only  those  of  the 
sorereign  body)  are  habitually  consulted  by  the  Legislature,  and  by 
the  executive  G-ovemment"  of  this  country.  "But  it  cannot  be 
neglected,  in  considering  this  matter,  that  the  opinions  of  men  vary 
exceedingly  in  value,  and  that  in  any  electoral  contest  founded  on 
the  plan  of  summing  up  the  opinion  of  the  community  by  votes, 
"a  vote  which  is  not  the  expression  of  a  conviction  counts  for  as 
much  and  goes  as  far  in  determining  the  result  as  one  which  per- 
haps lepresents  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  a  life."  -  Hence  the 
plans  proposed  for  "  the  representation  of  minorities,"  but  all 
minorities  cannot  bo  represented,  and  hence  the  equation  of 
opinion  with  opinion  cannot  ibe  adequately  settled.      On    this 

Sound  men  have  fallen  back  upon  the  tangibilities  of  life,  and 
ve  formed  a  theory  of  representation  of  property.  The  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  a  property  qualification  is  the  rocasurability 
of  the  wealth  of  one  as  regards  another,  and  this  con pid oration  has 
led  again  to  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  a  multiplicity  of 
▼otes  conferred  on  those  who  possessed  property  representing  a 
large  stake  in  the  statut  quo  of  the  country,  and  who  therefbre 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  opportunity  for  protecting 
themselves  against  any  changes  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  their 
interests. 

A  mere  property  qualification  is,  however,  considered  by  many 
as  a  fluctuating  and  unsteady  one,  which,  easily  measurable  though 
it  is, is  singularly  unstable.  On  this  and  other  accounts  it  has  been 
thought  wise  to  generalize  the  idea  into  one  of  property-holders, 
and  so  to  arrange  society  jnto  classes,  and  to  allot  representation  to 
classes.    In  this  point  of  view  it  has  been  declared  that  "  it  is  the 

1871.  z 
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principle  of  the  English  Confititution  that  Parliament  ahould  be  a 
mirror—  a  representation  of  every  class ;  not  according  to  heads, 
not  according  to  numbers,  but  according  to  everything  which  gives 
weight  and  importance  in  the  world  without ;  so  that  the  various 
classes  of  this  country  may  be  heard,  and  their  views  expressed 
fairly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  the  possibility  of  any  one 
class  outnumbering  or  reducing  to  silence  all  the  other  classes  in 
the  kingdom."  But  while  we  may  admit,  in  ordinary  speech,  that 
the  nation  consists  of  a  congeries  of  classes,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
any  endeavour  to  classify  men,  even  in  a  rough  practical  manner, 
for  political  purposes,  would  bring  us  face  to  face  with  difficulties ; 
while,  even  if  it  were  possible,  Sie  adoption  of  such  a  principle 
would  lead  to  our  Parliament  becoming  an  arena  for  the  strife  of 
orders,  rather  than  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  farther- 
anoe  of  progress.  It  is  moreover  an  evil  to  define  and  embody  in 
states  legal  distinctions  which  are  not  founded  on  real  and  lasting 
differences. 

It  is  not  unfrequentl^  stated  that  as  statesmanship  consists  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  as  nothing  can  be  pro- 
perly managed  without  inteUigence,  intelligence  ought  to  have  weight 
allotted  to  it  in  any  representative  Government.  It  is  thought  that 
in  the  arrangements  requisite  in  allocating  the  electoral  suffrage, 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  its  transference  to  and  its  confer- 
ence upon  those  who  are  personally  fitted  by  culture,  thonght- 
falness,  and  ability  to  comprehend  the  issues  at  stake.  It  is 
undoubtedly  of  great  moment  to  secure  the  most  efficient  repre- 
sentation of  intelligence,  and  as  intelligence  is  in  a  great  measure 
capable  of  being  determined  by  examination,  and  is  susceptible  of 
being  brought  to  proof,  a  good  caae  seems  to  be  made  out  for  the 
giving  of  a  plurality  of  votes  to  those  who  can  give  satisfactory 
proof  or  reasonable  presumptions  of  their  possession  of  superior  in- 
telligence. But  the  transfer  of  intellectued  into  social  and  politicil 
power,  unless  under  safeguard  for  ifs  moral  use,  it  is  argued,  would 
be  highly  disastrous,  for,at  all  times,  thegreatest  dangers  to  the  people 
have  arisen  when  a  subtle  but  unprincipled  intelligence  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  actualities  of  government.  Intelligence,  then,  if 
properly  guarded,  should  hold  a  high  place  in  the  selection  of  a 
deliberative  assembly ; — but  under  what  guardianship  can  it  readily 
be  placed  P 

This  question  introduces  us  to  a  defence  of  party  as  a  political 
agency.  Party  is  the  means  by  which  -the  consistency  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  intensity  of  passion  can  be  both  brought  into  co-opera- 
tive activity  on  behalf  of^  the  state.  The  time  which  truth  and 
wisdom  take  to  travel  from  the  philosopher's  study  to  the  senate- 
house  Sbr  discussion  and  incorporation  with  the  laws  of  a  land  or 
the  practices  of  government  is  vastly  accelerated  when  the  force  of 
paFSion  and  the  persistency  of  party  impel  their  progress.  Intelli- 
gence has  a  constant  tendency  to  outstrip  realization,  and  to 
advance  its  theories   into  spheres  so  far  remote   from  practical 
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results  when  free  head  is  eiyen  to  it,  that  it  is  always  best 
managed  when  it  is  kept  in  the  joke  with  the  personal  interests  of 
sien«  and  nnder  the  leadership  of  those  who  constantly  task  its 
strength  by  the  immediate  labour  of  the  honr.  This  parfy  doest 
it  enusts  intelligence  in  giring  expositions  of  the  forms  of  legislm- 
tion  which  would  best  accomplish  given  ends,  in  diffusing  among 
those  who  desire  to  see  these  ends  accomplished  sc«ne  idea  of  ike 
arguments  in  fayour  of  the  plans  proposed,  and  in  exciting  them  to 
agitate  for  the  acceptance  or  these  plans  by  the  Legislature.  Henee 
the  utility  of  party  in  a  state ;  and  hence  the  ckim  put  forward  for 
the  representatire  advantage  of  government  hj  party  as  a  meam 
of  securing  earnest  solicitude  and  careful  discussion. 

Party  employs  intelligence  and  passion  as  agents  to  move  'tiie 
will — to  bring  men  to  decide  upon  a  course  of  action,  and  to  persiflt 
in  it.  This  is  called  political  consistency,  fidelity  to  one's  party  and 
professions.  The  imperial  effect  of  psrtisanship  is,  however,  the 
act  of  the  will  by  which  the  deliberative  power  inreeted  b^  law  in 
the  voter  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  representative  of  his  pastj. 
Thus  it  unfortunately  comes  about  that,  "whatever  may  be  ha 
worth  or  wunt  of  worth  in  other  respects,  the  voters  who  are  on  the 
same  side  in  politics  vote  for  him  en  masse;  whether  he  is  to  their 
taste  or  not,  they  cannot,  by  proposing  another  caudidate,  dhride 
the  par^ ;  they  must  either  bring  him  in,  or  lose  their  votes  waA 
give  a  victory  to  the  other  side."  This  fact  suggests  that  it  viigbt, 
pNerhaps,  be  possible  to  maike  a  groiind  for  representation  the  one 
nmple  act  of  will — ^the  will  of  each  individual  is  the  whole  sum  of 
His  determination,  and  may  be  regarded  as  certain  to  be  eqtial  'in 
value  in  each  individual  to  the  individual.  To  sive  the  state,  then, 
that  perfect  cohesion  of  life  which  the  individuafpossesses  in  having 
a  dehberative  will*  it  seems  requisite  that  we  should  clear  off  as 
lauch  as  possible  the  polemics  of  the  hour  irom  affecting  the  vital 
determinations  of  men  as  to  who  shall  represent  them,  and  insoiof 
they  shall  represent  them.  In  political  considerations  too  fra* 
craeutly  the  aspirations  or  interests  of  the  moment  acquire  a  greater 
taoogh  not  a  graver  influence  than  principles,  and  nassion  inclines 
itself  far  more  peremptorily  to  persons  than  to  trutns.^  There  is  a 
danger,  therefore,  that  in  the  moment  of  choice  the  accidental  may 
suume  larger  apparent  nroportions  than  essentials,  and  the  question 
of  the  hour  or  of  the  locality  may  decide  a  vote  which  is  to  be 
exercised  for  years  and  for  the  nation.  I^  might  be  well,  thereforOf 
to  separate  the  agitation  of  speoiflc  opinions  as  the  grounds  on 
which  suffrages  were  asked,  and  to  declare  general  political  prinoipleB 
nther  than  to  give  specific  pledges  on  certain  specific  meassurea. 
In  the  latter  case  we  impart  a  casting  power  to  tranaient  intMests, 
>nd  leave  out  of  our  account  the  exoneration  always  available 
thropgh  the  on-taking  of  new  phases  by  the  question  and  the  jdiffi- 
pities  arising  from  the  development  of  contradictory  interests. 
We  ask  men  for  pledges  regarding  variable  facts  instead  of  seeking 
^  gain  a  declaration  of  adhesion  to  a  given  set  of  invariable  princi- 
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plea,  and  so  delegate  our  will  to  an  expedieocy  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  state  in  preference  to  a  principle  having  an  active  power  of 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  representative.  In  the  militancy  of 
opinions  it  is,  perhaps,  bettor  to  consent  to  a  principle  than  assent 
to  a  speoific — for  the  former  onght  to  cover  and  govern  the  latter. 
The  latter  is  fngitive,  the  former  permanent. 

Parties  exist  only  by  their  co-existence,  and  their  discord  is  only 
the  dissonance  of  the  claim  of  order  to  the  equally  valid  claim  of 
progress,  in  their  equipoise  of  force  the  statics  of  the  state  is  har- 
monized with  the  dynamics  of  events.  Habits  are  the  result  of  the 
constant  impression  of  the  will  on  the  active  faculties  in  ono  direc- 
tion; and  as  the  habits  of  men  are  subject  to  the  decieion  of  the 
will,  so  are  they  subject  to  all  the  paspions  which  act  on  the  will. 
Whoever  has  will  upon  his  side  has  power.  Whoever  has  opinion 
on  his  side  is,  in  the  long  run,  sure  pf  power ;  for  will  is,  in  reality, 
gOTemed  by  opinion.  This,  probably,  therefore,  shows  that  in  poli- 
tical action  opmion  should  be  felt  as  a  free  dynamic  force,  while 
will  ought  to  oe  held  aa  a  fixed  static  force— the  specific  fulcrum 
on  which  the  lever  of  representation  should  be  rested  and  wrought. 
As  will  is  the  arbiter  in  the  individual,  ought  it  not  to  be  so  in  the 
state  as  well  P  As  in  the  midst  of  the  desires,  sentiments,  feelings, 
designs,  opinions,  plans,  and  purposes  of  man,  the  self  or  personality 
of  each  stands  regnant  among  them  in  the  form  of  will ;  so,  rescuing 
him  from  being  a  part  either  of  the  mechanism  of  nature  or  the 
oonourrence  of  its  forces,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  make  the 
representation  by  election  a  consignment  of  wdl,  a  delegation  of  the 
determining  power  of  the  individual  for  behoof  of  the  state  P 


CoKSiDSBATB  DsBATB. — ''Conference,**  says   the   isise   Lord  Bacon, 
**  maketh  a  ready  man  ; "  and  it  efieots  this  end  not  ao  much  by  increasing 
his  resources  as  by  increasing  bis  facility  in  using  what  he  ahready  has. 
For  in  conference  mind  is  brought  to  bear  on  mind,  and  not  only  is  ths 
store  of  OTie  mind,  its  experience,  its  acqairements,  and  its  resonrces,  con- 
veyed in  large  measure  to  others,  but  even  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind 
has  its  own  great  and  useful  effects.    In  the  answering  of  questionp,  in  the 
defence  of  positions,  in  the  meeting  of  dilBoulties,  half-thoughts  become 
thought  thoroughly  out;   uses  of  instruments  which  lay  dormant  and 
unsuspected  flash  forth  upon  us,  and  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  s 
machinery  of  the  use  or  even  existence  of  which  we  bad  formerly  no  sus- 
'pidon.    Even  as  to  the  more  outward  and  material  part  of  our  work  this 
IS  true.    It  is  true  as  to  our  power  of  using  the  resources  of  our  existing 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  physical  wants  of  oar  people,  for  their 
education,  for  their  civilization,  for  their  training  as  citiaens  of  the  great 
commonwealth  to  which  they  belong.    But  true  as  it  is  with  regard  to 
■these  departments  of  our  work,  it  is  perhaps  truer  still  as  to  its  higher 
branches.     As  to  these  we  eminently  need  readiness  in  comprehending 
what  the  present  time  requires,  and  readiness  in  selecting  and  in  using  the 
proper   instruments   for   meeting  those  requirements. — S,  Wilberjorcet 
BUnop  of  Winchetter, 
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IS  THERE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE  IN  THE  SCUIP. 
TUBES  TO  WARRANT  BELIEF  IN  THE  GODHEAD 
OF  JESUS  CHRIST  P 

KEOATIYK  ABTICLB. — V. 

It  18  asserted  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  that  "the  Godhead  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ia  all  one;  the  gloiy 
equal,  the  majesty  co-eternal.    .     .     .    The  Father  is  made  of 
none ;  neither  created,  nor  begotten.    The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone ; 
not  made,  nor  created,  hut  begotten.    The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son ;  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding.    So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers  i  one 
Son,  not  three  Sons ;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghosts.    Ajid 
in  this  Trinity  none  is  afore,  or  after  other ;  none  is  greater,  or  less 
than  another ;  but  the  whole  three  Persons  are  co-eternal  together, 
and  co-eqnal.    .    .    .    The  ricrht  faith  is,  that  we  believe  and 
confess,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and 
Man;     .     .     .     perfect  God,  and  perfect  Man.      .     .     Who 
although  He  be  God  and  Man,  yet  He  is  not  two,  bnt  one  Christ; 
one :  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of 
the  Manhood  into  God ;  one  altogether ;  not  by  confusion  of  Sub- 
stance, but  by  unity  of  Person."    This,  it  is  said,  is  "the  catholic 
faith,  which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled, 
without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly" — ^the  Catholic  faith 
vhich,  "  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved," 

I  have  quoted  the  foregoing  authoritative  definition  of  the  groat 
▼ord  of  this  debate,  "  Godhead,"  because  I  notice  that  our  feUow- 
controversialists  have  not  attended  to  the  first  role  in  inteUigent 
discussion — "  Define  your  terms." 

I  have  looked  carefully  through  the  articles  of  those  who  affirm 
the  express  and  essential  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  I  have 
found  in  them  no  clear  adequate  official  definition  of  what  they 
pndertake  to  affirm.  They  speak  quite  indefinitely  in  general,  as 
if  God-ness,  and  sometimes  even  as  if  God-li-ness  were  equivalent 
to  God-heaJ.  G^head  is  no  such  convertible  term;  it  signifies 
the  being,  state,  and  innermost  nature  of  God — essential,  not  cir- 
cumstantial condition.  This  is  imperatively  and  peremptorily 
asserted  in  the  Creed  quoted,  and  nothing  less  than  this  can  be 
meant  by  those  who  take  the  affirmative,  unless  they  give  explicit 
forewarning  that  they  employ  the  term  in  an  unorthodox  form — in 
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whicb  case  nobody  would  trouble  bimself  to  debate  tbe  questioD. 
Even  I,  in  a  certain  sense,  could  affirm  tbe  Godbead  of  Jesus 
Cbrist ;  but  the  Atbanasian  style  of  it  I  cannot  accept  as  possible 
in  faith  even,  and  still  less  in  thought.  It  seems  to  me  to  teem 
with  contradictions— contradictions  that  are  man-made  and  creed- 
made,  not  Gk)d-designed  and  Cbrist-f;iTen.  If  controversialists 
will  reason  about  words  which  they  take  in  different  senses,  their 
agreements  or  their  disagreements  can  only  be  verbal.  Hence  I 
liare  selected  and  brought  before  the  reader  the  clear,  the  incom- 
prehensible defbiition  of  the  Church ;  and  I  ask  the  affirmers  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus,  Is  it  this  thoroughly  indivisible,  yet  essen- 
tially distinct  and  eternally  divided  Trinal  Deity  in  which  they 
believe  P 

In  many  eases,  I  doubt  not,  the  term  is  not  thus  explicitly  ac- 
cepted in  their  own  minds ;  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  employ  it  consciously  or  unconsciously.  For  instance, 
I'l^eanias  "  says  that  "Jesus  is  'perfect  God"  "because  He  is  so  called 
in  the  Scrintines  ;'*  but  his  quotation  of  £mmanuel,  even  if  it  were 
admitted  tost  Matthew's  quotation  of  Isaiah  was  Apropos,  is  very 
far  from  proving  his  position.  The  word  signifies  "  God  witKut" 
aad  therefore  not  '^verj  Gh)d,"  pure  and  perfect.  His  argument 
from  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  equally  irrelevant,  for  the  power  to 
forgive  sins  was  imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  is  claimed  even  bj 
the  clergy  of  many  churches.  Equally  beside  the  mark  is  his 
argument  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Goa  because  He  is  an  object  of 
worship.  How  much  true  worship  (on  the  part  of  the  believer  in 
them)  has  been  given  to  false  gods  P  "  Neanias  "  knows  surely  that 
there  are  many  whoae  "god  is  their  belly,"  who  are  chargeable 
with  "  covetoosness,  which  is  idolatry." 

He  sajs,  soiaewhat  rashly  surely  (p.  251),  "  The  unity  of  God  no 
Trinitarian  denies ;  but  we  hold  that  Jesus  is  that  God."  We  refer 
him  to  our  quotation  from  the  Creed,  or  rather  to  the  Creed  imputed 
to  St.  AthuasiuB  itself,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Pinter*  There  it  seems  to  me  to  be  declared  that  Jesus  is  not  that 
Gk>a,  but  that  God  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
•**^ne  God — a  very  different  thing.  And,  having  taken  him  to  the 
altitudes  of  orthoaoxy,  I  will  ask  him  (and  my  readers)  to  accom* 
pany  me  to  the  depths  of  heterodoxy,  and  peruse  the  following 
iMWsa^e,  intended  to  show  from  Scripture  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  IS  man :-« 

''He  is  tempted ;  He  is  ignorant  of  many  things ;  He  corrects  Himself; 
(Matt.  z.  5  compued  with  zzviii.  19) ;  He  is  cast  down,  discoaraged ;  He 
asks  His  Father  to  spare  Him  trials ;  He  is  submissive  to  God  as  a  Son 
(Matt.  xxvi.  99;  John  zii.  27).  He  who  is  to  jadge  the  world  does  not 
know  the  day  of  judgment  (Mark  ziii.  32).  He  takes  precautions 
for  His  safety  (Matt.  xii.  14—16;  xiv.  13;  Mark  iii.  6,  7;  iz.  29,  30; 
John  vii.  1  and  following).  Soon  after  His  birth  He  is  obliged  to  be  con- 
eealed  to  avoid  powerftil  men  who  wish  to  kill  Him  (Matt.  ii.  20).  In 
exorcisms  the  devil  cheats  Him,  and  does  not  come  out  at  the  first  com- 
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mand  (Mott.  xtu.  20 ;  Mark  ix.  26).  In  HU  mirmoles  we  are  senrible  of 
painful  eSbrt — mi  exhaustion,  as  if  something  wont  out  of  Him  (Luke  viii. 
45,  46 ;  John  xi.  33,  38).  AU  these  are  simply  the  acts  of  a  messenger  of 
God ;  of  a  man  protected  and  fayonred  by  Q-od  (Acts  iL  22).** 

The  foregoing  passage  is  translated  from  Benan's  "Life  of 
Jesas ;"  bat  the  qnotations  are  giyen  for  reference  to  Holy  Writ,  and 
he  who  runs  niay  read  them  there.  "  Samuel "  (p.  180)  speaks  of 
Jesus  as  "  no  created  being  ;*'  and,  although  the  Creed  speaks  of 
Him  as  *'  begotten,"  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  an  uncreated  Being  is  so 
common  that  we  lay  the  following  exposition  of  an  opposite  riew 
before  our  readers : — 

"That  Jesus  never  dreamt  of  making  Himself  pass  for  an  incarnation  of 
God  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  an  idea  was 
entirely  foreign  to  the  Jewish  mind,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
•ynoptioal  Qospels ;  we  only  find  it  indicated  in  portions  of  the  GkMpel  of 
John,  which  cannot  be  accepted  as  expressing  the  thoughts  of  Jesns. 
Sometimes  Jesus  even  seems  to  take  precautions  to  put  down  such  a  doc- 
trine l^lCatt.  xix.  17]:  ''And  He  said  unto  him.  Why  oallest  thou  Me 
|ood?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  Gtod:  but  if  thou  wilt  enter 
mto  life,  keep  the  commandments.*'  Hark  x.  18:  "And  Jesus  said 
onto  him.  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is, 
CK>d."  liuke  xviii.  19 :  "  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Why  callest  thou  Me 
good  ?  none  is  good,  save  one,  that  is,  God  **].  The  accusation  that  He  made 
Himself  God,  or  the  f  qual  of  Gh)d,  is  presented  eren  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
as  a  calumny  of  the  Jews  [John  r.  18,  &c. ;  x.  33,  &c.].  In  this  last  Gospel 
He  declarer  Himself  less  than  His  Father  [John  xiy.  28].  Elsewhere  He 
avows  that  the  Father  has  not  rerealed  everything  to  Him  [Marie  xiii  35]. 
He  belieres  Himself  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary  man,  but  separated  from 
Qod  by  SOI  infinite  distance.  He  is  Son  of  Gk>d ;  but  all  men  are,  or  may 
become  so,  in  divers  deffreas  [Matt.  r.  9,  45 ;  Luke  iii.  88 ;  vi.  35 ;  xx.  86 
John  i.  12,  13 ;  X.  34, 35].  Comp.  Acts  xvii.  28,  29 ;  Rom.  viii.  14, 19. 21 
ix.  26 ;  2  Ck)r.  vi  18 ;  Gal.  iii.  26 ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  Deut.  xir.  1 
Wisd.  iL  13, 18].  Brery  one  ought  daily  to  call  God  his  Father ;  all  who 
>rs  raised  again  will  be  sons  of  God  [Luke  xx.  36].  The  divine  Sonship  was 
a^butad  in  the  Old  Testament  to  beings  whom  it  was  by  no  means  pre- 
^ded  were  equal  with  Qad  [Gen.  vi.  2 ;  Job  i.  6 ;  ii.  1 ;  xxviii.  7 ;  Psa.  iL 
7;  hxxiL  6;  2  Sam.  vii.  14].  The  word  '*son*'  has  the  widest  meanings 
in  the  Semitic  language  and  in  that  of  the  New  Testament  [Matt.  xiiL  38 ; 
AcU  xiii.  10 ;  Mark  iiL  17 ;  Luke  xvi.  8 ;  xx.  34 ;  v.  34 ;  x.  6 ;  John  xiL  86; 
Hatt.  Tiii.  12 ;  ix.  15 ;  xxiii.  15 ;  Mark  ii.  19].  Besides,  the  idea  Jesus  had 
of  man  was  not  that  low  idea  which  a  cold  Deism  has  introduced.  In  His 
poetic  conception  of  nature  one  breath  alone  penetrates  the  universe,  the 
In^th  of  man  is  that  of  God ;  God  dwells  in  man  and  lives  by  man,  the 
lame  as  man  dwells  in  God  and  lives  by  God  [comp.  Acts  xviL  28]. 
'^  transcendent  idealism  of  Jesus  never  permitted  Him  to  have  a  very 
<dett-  notion  of  His  own  personality.  He  is  His  Father,  His  Fatlier  is  He. 
He  liTes  in  His  disciples ;  He  is  everywhere  with  them  [Matt.  xvLii.  20 } 
xxviii  20].  His  disciples  are  one,  as  He  and  His  Father  are  one  [John  x. 
^;  xviL  21].  The  idea  to  Him  is  erery thing;  the  body,  which  makes 
the  distinction  of  personS)  is  nothing. 
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*'  The  title  *  Son  of  Ood/  or  simply  *  Son,'  thae  became  for  Jesus  a  title 
analogous  to  '  Son  of  man ;'  and,  like  that,  eynonjmous  with  '  the  Mesciah,* 
with  the  sole  difference  that  He  called  Himself '  Son  of  man,*  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  the  same  use  of  the  phrase,  '  Son  of  Qod.*  The  title 
Son  of  man  expressed  His  character  as  Judge ;  that  of  Son  of  God  His 
power  and  His  participation  in  the  supreme  designs.  This  power  had  no 
limits ;  His  Father  had  giren  Him  all  power ;  He  had  the  power  to  alter 
even  the  Sabbath  [Matt.  xii.  8 ;  Luke  ▼{.  5] ;  no  man  could  know  the 
Father  except  through  Him  [Matt.  xi.  27].  Tiie  Father  had  delegated  to 
Him  exclusively  the  rii^ht  of  judging  [John  ▼.  22].  Nature  obeyed  Him; 
but  she  obeys  aUo  all  who  beliere  and  prsy,  for  faith  can  do  everything 
[Matt.  xrii.  18, 19 ;  Luke  xTii.  6].  We  must  remember  that  no  idea  of  the 
laws  of  nature  marked  the  limit  of  the  impossible,  either  in  His  own  mind  or 
in  that  of  His  hearers.  The  witnesses  of  His  miracle  thanked  God  '  for 
having  giren  such  power  unto  men'  [Matt.  ix.  10].  Ho  pardoned  sins 
[Matt.  ix.  2,  &c. ;  Mark  ii.  6,  &c. ;  Luke  t.  20 ;  vii.  47, 48].  He  was  superior 
to  David,  to  Abraham,  to  Solomon,  and  to  the  prophets  [Matt.  xii.  41, 42 ; 
xxii.  43,  &c. ;  John  viii.  52,  &c.].  We  do  not  know  in  what  form  nor  to 
what  extent  these  affirmations  of  Himself  were  made;  Jesus  ought  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  lew  of  our  petty  conventionalities  .  The  admiration  of  His 
disciples  orerwhelmed  Him  and  carried  Him  away." 

^  The  foregoing  passage  is  contained  in  the  same  work  as  that  pre- 
viously Quoted  from ;  but,  as  all  the  references  are  open  to  those 
who  read  their  Bible,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  the  interpre- 
tation of  them  by  a  distinguished  thinker  and  student  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  though  "  Samuel "  may  be  shocked  at  the  very  name  of 
Henan,  the  true  thinker  shotdd  be  "  sworn  to  no  master  "but  truth. 
It  is  a  sadly  significant  fact  that  so  many  of  the  creeds  of  olden 
and  of  modern  times  are  so  inelastic,  and  that  men  in  their  love  of 
creeds  go  so  much  of  their  lifetime  in  bondage  to  them  that,  if  the 
brand  of  heresy  is  once  put  upon  a  man  or  a  book,  they  can  sec  no- 
thing but  folly  in  his  reasoning  and  sin  in  his  syllogisms.    Christians 
seem  to  forget  that  in  a  book  of  considerably  wide  diffusion  it  is 
said  that  "where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
Creeds  enthral  the  soul,  but  Christ  came  to  disenthral  it  from  any 
enforced  obedience  except  to  conscience,  reason,  and  religion.    ^^ 
His  day  men's  souls  had  got  encrusted  with  unintelligible  dogmas ; 
He  came  to  set  them  free  from  the  traditions  of  the  elders.    Wlvf 
ought  we  too  not  to  be  made  free  from  superstitions  and  the  creeds 
in  which  they  are  written  P  especially  as  creeds  have  changed  tlieir 
nature,  though  they  have  not  abated  their  claims  to  reverential  regard. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era  great  latitude  in  respect 
tb  the  cljaracter  of  Christ  was  permitted.    "  Some  said  He  «'«* 
God,  with  nothing  of  human  nature.  His  body  only  an  illusimi; 
others  that  He  was  man,  with  nothing  of  the  divine  nature,  B^ 
miraculous  conception  having  no  foundation  in  fact.    In  a  few  cen- 
turies it  was  decreed  by  councils  that  He  was  God,  thus  honoonng 
the  divine  element;  next  that  He  was  man  also,  thus  admitW 
the  human  side.    For  some  ages  the  Catholic  Church  seems  to 
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uare  direlt  chiefly  on  the  divine  nature  that  was  in  Him,  leaving 
tiie  human  element  to  mystics  and  other  heretical  persons  whose 
bodies  served  to  flesh  the  swords  of  orthodox  believers."  The 
same  disposition  still  too  much  prevails,  and  hence  the  hate  of 
heretics  that  so  frequently  darts  forth  in  the  heat  of  controversy ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  believers  in  the  union  in  Christ  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct natures  of  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  hesitate  to  read  the 
works  of  Theodore  Parker  or  Miss  Cobbe,  of  Channing  and  Eenan, 
of  Strauss  and  the  author  of  '*Ecce  Homo."  Bat  controversialists 
should  keep  themselves  free  from  these  prejudices,  and  become 
acquainted  with  opinions  entertained  by  those  who  hold  the  ideas 
they  controvert  and  the  reasons  by  which  these  are  supported. 

Jesus  himself  taught  men  to  pray.  This  praver  by  His  com- 
mand is  to  bo  addressed  to  "  Our  Father  " — one  Person,  and  not  a 
Trinity.  Jesus  himself  engaged  in  prayer  to  the  Father.  Do  not 
these  words  with  wonderful  force  and  signiflcancy  express  differ- 
ence and  distinction? — "And  He  said,  Abba,  Father!  all  things 
are  possible  unto  Thee ;  take  away  this  cup  from  Me ;  nevertheless 
not  what  I  will,  but  what  Thou  wilt"  (Mark  xiv.  36).  The  argu- 
ment of  Jesus  regarding  Himself,  too,  appears  to  grant  that  He  did 
not  consider  Himself  God,  even  though  He  claimed  to  be  so  filled 
^ith  God  OS  to  be  justly  able  to  claim  the  title  Son  of  God.  The 
words  are  these, — ''Is  it  not  written  in  your  laws,  I  said,  Ye  are 
gods  ?  If  He  called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came, 
and  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ye  of  Him  whom  the 
Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  bias- 
phemest !  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ? "  Here  Jesus 
docs  not  assert  that  He  is  God ;  He  claims  merely  to  be  one  God- 
sent.  Our  opponents  should  remember  that  the  term  *'sons  of 
God  "  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  angels,  o£Soials  of  dignity,  the 
children  of  Israel,  &c.  The  first  suggestion  that  appears  in  the 
Scriptures  of  a  divine  Son  occurs  as  an  exclamation  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, monarch  of  Persia  (Dan.  iii.  26),  and  is,  therefore,  rather 
a  piece  of  Assyrian  superstition  than  of  Hebrew  theology. 

J.  £.  S.  C.'s  etymological  argument  (p.  29),  derived,  from  the 
Greek  word  Jesus,  will  scarcely  pass  muster.  The  term  Jesus  will 
be  found  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  Joshua  in  Acts  vii.  45 ; 
Col.  iv.  II :  and,  as  he  observes,  Heb.  iv.  8.  This  shows  that  it  means 
Joshua,  and  that  it  was  a  name  commonly  given  to  children  at  the 
time.  Even  though  it  should  be  conceded  that  it  did  include  the 
two  ideas  "Jehovah-Saviour,"  as  he  suggests,  it  would  not  mate- 
rially help  his  argument.  For  instance,  Elijah  signifies  "God 
himself;"  Elihu  means  "My  God  himself."  If  we  are  to  reason 
from  etymology,  what  can  afford  better  proof  that  these  men  pos- 
sessed Godhead  as  well  as  Jesus  ?  What  can  such  a  weak  argument 
a«  an  etymological  one  do  as  opposed  to  the  express  assertion  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  when  He  distinctly  places  Himself  on  a  level 
with — on  the  same  level  as  man  when  He  says,  *'  My  Father  and 
year  Father;  My  God  and  your  God"P  (John  xx.  17).    Jesus 
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Christ  was  Himself  highly  satisfied  with  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter 
— "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  (Matt  xvi.  16)  ; 
but  the  creeds  must  heap  mystery  on  mystery,  and  make  the  Son 
exactly  the  same  Being  as  the  Father  in  every  thing,  and  yet 
entirely  different.  God  by  the  creeds  is  declared  to  be  self-existenl? ; 
and  the  Son,  who  is  no  whit  different,  but  very  God,  is  declared  to 
be  begotten.  To  be  begotten  is  surely  Tery  different  from  bein^r 
self-existent,  and  yet  Jesus  Christ  ie  declared  by  the  creeds  to  be  a 
self-existent,  begotten,  selfsame,  bat  different  God.  G.  Ij, 
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"  Ah !  to  how  many  faidh  hath  been 
"So  evidence  of  things  unseen. 
But  a  dim  abadow  that  recasts 
The  creed  of  the  Phantasiasts ; 
For  whom  no  Man  of  sorrows  died, 
For  whom  the  tragedy  divine 
Was  but  a  symbol  and  a  sign. 
And  Christ  a  phantom  crucified!*' — Lon^Mow, 

Thb  mystery  of  Immanuel  is  inscrutable  to  reason,  and  is  only 
properly  to  be  apprehended  by  faith.    It  is  a  yain  and  foolish  tru»t 
in  our  mere  rationality  which  makes  us  refuse  to  believe  what  we 
cannot  understand.    The  incomprehensible  surrounds  us  every, 
where ;  and  to  us,  as  to  the  ancient  sage,  the  question  may  be  put-— 
"Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  GodP  canst  thou  find  Him  oat 
unto  perfection  P"    It  is  too  high  for  us ;  we  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
Juflt  because  it  is  so  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  us,  and  made 
known  the  mystery  of  His  nature.    The  absolute  fulness  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  beyond  the  reach  of  man;  but  we  kno\r 
enough  to  enable  us  to  worship.    The  worship  of  the  Father  is  a 
holy,  and  ought  to  be  a  blessed  doty ;  but  we  are  privileged  beaides 
to  receive  into  our  hearts  by  earnest  faith  the  inward  spiritual  Iifi» 
of  Chriet.    This  is  the  life  which  becomes  possible  to  u^  and  infia- 
ential  in  us — in  all  the  d^ails,  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of  our 
existence;  because  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Lord,  God,  and  Saviour, 
grants  us  acceptance.    Bat  if  Jesus  is  not  God,  then  is  our  faith  vain, 
and  salvation  i  s  a  d ream.  Who  can  forgive  sins ,  but  God  only  ?   Who 
could  "bear  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree"  the  ains  of  tbe  whole 
world,  but  One  who  was  indeed  divine  in  nature  and  in  essence  ? 
This  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  being ;  and  it  ia 
of  the  highest  import  to  our  spiritual  condition  to  become  con« 
vinced  of  this  as  a  gospel  truth. 

The  following  proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  make,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  indubitable. — Direct  state" 
ments :  Bom.  ix.  5 ;  Col.  ii.  9 ;  Heb.  i.  Divine  attrihuUs  ascribed 
to  Christ: — Etei^niti/,  Micah  v.  2;  John  viii.  58;  Heb.  i.  8 — 13; 
xiii.  8;  Eev.  i.  17;  zxii.  13  (oomp.  Isa.  xliv.  6).     Omnipotence^ 
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Matt,  zxriii.  18 ;  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  Bey.  i.  8.  Omniscience,  Matt.  ix.  4 ; 
xn.  25  ;  John  ii.  24,  25 ;  zxi.  17  (comp.  2  Chron.  vi.  30) ;  Eey.  ii.  23 
(eomp.  Jer.  zvii.  9, 10).  Omnipresence^  Matt.  XTtii.  20 ;  xxviii.  20 ; 
implied  also  (with  omniscience  and  omnipotence)  in  Heb.  yii.  25, 
and  many  similar  pa8Ba|;e8.  Divine  actions  attributed  to  Christ : — 
Creation,  John  i.  1,  3, 10 ;  Col.  i.  16 ;  Heb.  i.  10.  Preservation  q; 
aU  things.  Col.  i.  17 ;  Heb.  i.  3.  Forgiveness  of  sins,  Mark  ii.  7, 10 ; 
Acts  T.  31. 

**  I}ivine  worship  paid  to  Christ  (comp.  His  owh  declaration  in 
Matt.  iy.  10  with  John  y.  33) :— Matt,  xxyiii.  9,  17 ;  John  xx.  28 ; 
Acts  ix.  14,  21 ;  and  1  Cor.  i.  2  ('  calling  on  His  name ') ;  Acts  yii. 
69;  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9;  Phil.  ii.  10,  11;  Heb.  i.  6;  Key.  y.  8,  13. 
Other  instances  of  'worshipping'  Him  while  on  earth — except 
thope  after  the  resurrection — are  not  included,  because  they  may 
not  faaye  implied  belief  in  His  diyinity.''  These  proofs,  and  such 
as  these,  it  is  to  be  obseryed,  are  the  sort  to  be  sought  or  giyen  in 
this  debate.  The  Scriptures  are  the  standards  to  which  appeal  is 
made,  and  no  other  authority  is  admissible.  Creeds  and  con- 
fessions have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Our  reference  is  to 
"  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  It  is  not  the  Baptismal  Seryiee, 
the  Benediction,  the  Te  Deum,  nor  the  Creed  that  is  to  influence 
us ;  only  haye  we  to  discoyer  if  there  is  sufficient  eyidence  in  the 
Scriptures  to  warrant  belief  in  the  Oodhead  of  Jesus. 

If  we  consider  some  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  with  the  care 
they  should  receive,  we  shall  find  that  no  rational  interpretation  of 
the  statements  they  contain  can  be  giyen  which  does  not  imply  or 
express  the  Grodhrad  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Col.  i.  19  it  is  saia,  "  It 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him  [Jesus  Christ]  should  all  fulness 
dwell ;"  and  again  (ii.  9)  it  is  expressly  affirmed,  "  In  Him  dwelleth 
lU  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'  If  words  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  they  must  be  held  to  assert  &e  whole  Jehoyah-hood  centred 
and  united  in  Him  ss  the  incarnate  Sayiour.  If  Jesus  possesses 
and  contains  essential  diyinity,  what  can  He  be  but  God  P  How 
else  could  He  say,  "  I  and  My  Father  are  one  "  (John  x.  30)—"  AU 
thinas  that  the  Father  hath  are  Mine  "  (John  xn.  15)  P — or  how 
eoufd  He  claim  to  Himself  the  Godhead  as  He  did  when  Satan 

Lord  thy  God" 
Paul  speaks  of 

__ _   ,  thought  it  not 

robbery  to  be  equal  with  6od  "  (Phil.  ii.  6,  7),  which  is  capable  of 
taking  a  stronger  sense  thus : — "  Christ  Jesus,  who,  subsisting  in 
the  form  of  God,  esteemed  not  His  being  equal  with  Grod  as  a 
tbing  to  be  eagerly  clung  to,  seized,  and  held,"  &c.  Does  not  this 
expressly  show  that  He  was  GodP  Had  He  been  man.  He  would 
haye  been  in  the  form  of  a  seryant,  and  would  not  ha^e  required  to 
take  that  upon  Him. 

In  the  foregoing  section  we  haye  adyanced  some  Scripture 
CTidence  for  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ ;  we  must  now  refer  to 
>ome  of  the  negations  adduced  by  the  doubters  of  His  diyinity. 
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J.  A.  (p.  114)  fancies  he  has  got  S.  S.  <}aite  under  his  fire  when  he 
quotes  the  words  of  Jesus, "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I "  (John  xLt. 
28).  Bat  J.  A.  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  Jesus  is 
speaking  of  the  Father  in  comparison  with  Himself  in  this  place  in 
respect  to  His  office  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  not  in 
respect  of  His  nature  as  the  supreme  Lord.  In  His  capacity  as 
the  Saviour  He  (God)  speaks  or  Him  (Isa.  xlii.  1),  "  Behold  My 
servant,  whom  I  uphold ;  Mine  elect,  in  whom  My  soul  delighteth," 
&c.  On  this  account  St.  Paul  refers  Psa.  xl.  7  to  Him,  and  makes 
Him  say,  **  Then  eaid  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  Me)  to  do  Thy  will,  O  Gt)d."  Yet  it  is  to  this  same 
obedielit  mediatorial  Son  that  God  is  represented  as  saying,  ''  Tbj 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is 
the  sceptre  of  Thy  kingdom  "  (Heb.  i.  8).  J.  A.  imagines  he  has 
made  a  point  against  S.  S.  when  he  quotes  the  saying  of  Jesus  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God ;  but  the  versejust  quoted  proves  that  this 
Son  was  God,  for  it  is  '*  unto  the  Son  He  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  for  ever."  If  he  considers  these  things,  J.  A.  may,  perhaps, 
feel,  even  if  he  should  not  acknowledge,  that  there  is  evidence  in 
Scripture  warranting  belief  in  the  Godnead  of  Jesus  Christ. 

S.  T.  C,  jun.,  has  a  great  deal  to  say  in  depreciation  of  creeds. 
It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  duty  to  examine  creeds,  but  Scrip- 
tures. The  Godhead  of  Christ  seems  to  me  to  lie  like  a  beam  of 
the  clearest  sunlight  upon  every  page  of  the  Bible.  This  is  brought 
out  with  singular  distinctness  in  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  as  the  mode  of  admission  into  the  Christian  church — **  Oo 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19).  Here  in  this  passage  we  notice  the  distinct  individusdizing  of 
three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  in  the  co-equal  importance  and  self- 
subsistence  ascribed  to  them  by  the  repetition  of  the  copulative  of 
equality — and :  but  there  is  also  an  equally  clear  and  unmistakable 
ascription  to  them  of  oneness  and  selfsameness  in  the  use  of  the 
word  name ;  not,  be  it  observed,  names*  One  name  covers,  contaioB, 
comprehends,  and  expresses  the  three  differing,  distinct,  co-equal) 
but  yet  strangely  conjoined  and  united  Persons;  and  it  includes 
them  all  in  the  Godhead  as  co-partakers  in  it.  Jesus  Christ  iSr 
therefore,  God.  This  is  the  Christianity,  not  of  the  creeds,  but  of 
Christ. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  apostolic  benediction — accepted  by  &1' 
churches  as  an  inspired  and  holy  word  of  God,  written  for  our 
learning.  It  runs  thus : — "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  an<l 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bo  with  y^^ 
all "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  In  this  scripture  we  have  the  independent 
co-equality  of  all  the  Persons  implied,  and  the  unity  of  them  &il 
indicated,  while  with  beautiful  appropriateness  "  the  grace  of  ^^^ 
Lord  Jesus  Christ "  is  invoked  as  tne  pre-condition  of  attaining  to  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  God  is  regarded  at  once  as  the  occasioQ 
and  the  cause  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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It  18  all  the  more  important,  as  we  hare  already  said,  that  we 
shoald  have  a  finn  and  well-grounded  faith  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ,  because  that  "through  Him"  (that  is,  Jesus  Christ  as 
Jehovah,  the  Saviour)  "  we  both  "  (that  is,  the  apostle  himself  no 
less  than  the  Christians  to  whom  this  word  is  revealed)  have  access, 
by  one  Spirit,  unto  the  Father.  Herei,  again,  we  have  the  three- 
fold unity  of  the  Godhead  impressed  upon  us,  and  shown  to  be 
essential  to  human  salvation.  As  we  have  remarked  before,  this  is 
a  mystery,  and  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  gospel  as  a  mystery. 
We  are  told  not  how  this  is,  but  that  it  is.  "  Who  shall  declare 
His  generation?"  says  Isaiah  (Hii.  8) ;  but  Jesus  says,  "  I  tLjfiJhoin 
Him  (showing  His  oneness  in  nature),  and  He  hath  sent  Me  (show- 
ing His  office),  (John  vii.  29).  "What  we  have  to  seek  is  to  get  the 
trath }  the  means  are,  "  Search  the  Scriptures."  Oh,  let  us  do  this 
honestly,  thoroughly,  candidly,  seeking  the  light  of  Him  who 
lighteneth  every  serious  inquirer;  and  may  our  consideration  of  the 
question  lead  us  to  draw  nearer  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
daily.  S.  A.  W. 

HBGATIVB   ▲ATIOLE.^^YI. 

This  is  a  question  regarding  evidence — of  "  evidence  sufficient  to 
warrant  belief."  I  am  surprised,  therefore,  that  those  intelligent 
"British  controversialists"  who  have  hitherto  taken  part  in  this 
debate  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  define  evidence,  and  indicate 
to  us  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  should  be 
**  sufficient  to  warrant  belief." 

I  do  not  make  any  pretensions  to  being  a  philosophical  thinker, 
but  I  have  read,  I  hope  with  some  profit,  a  work  or  two  on  logic, 
urged  thereto  at  first  by  the  chapters  on  "  The  Art  of  Eeasoning," 
which  this  magazine  at  first  enriched  the  minds  of  its  readers  with. 
If  I  am  right,  logicians  recognise  three  kinds  of  truth — (1)  objective, 
(2)  moral,  (3)  logical ;  and  anything  which  produces  in  the  mind  a 
conviction  that  something  asserted  is  in  one  or  other  of  these  senses 
tru^,  is  evidence — evidence  Vo  that  mind,  but  not  evidence  of  that 
truth  as  all  absolute  fact.  A  proposition  when  asserted  is  objectively 
true  if  it  agrees  entirely  with  fact ;  it  is  morally  true  if  it  agrees  with 
the  belief  of  a  thinker;  and  it  is  logically  true  when  there  is  no 
inherent  contradiction  between  its  parts.  The  evidence  on  which 
the  mind  accepts  of  truth  is  intuitive  or  inferential.  If  we  have 
intuitive  evidence  of  any  truth,  we  cannot  doubt,  but  must  believe 
it ;  it  is  onlj  inferential  evidence,  therefore,  which  can  be  referred 
to  in  this  discussion. 

The  sufficiency  of  inferential  evidence  depends  on  (1)  the  testimony 
or  fact  on  which  we  rec^uire  to  base  our  trust — about  which  there 
may  be  difierenoe  of  onmion;  as  in  this  question.  What  is  the  wit- 
nessing of  Scripture  aoout  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  (2)  our 
ability  (a)  to  comprehend,  (b)  to  interpret,  (c)  and  to  apply  the  testi- 
mony given  to  the  problem  to  be  settled. 
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Belief  again,  is  the  credit  we  assign  to  something  that  we  do  nofc 
know  and  cannot  know  of  oorselres,  bnt  accept  as  tme  on  account 
of  the  authority,  yalidity,  or  trustworthiness  of  the  eyidence  offered 
for  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Froude  stigmatises  it  as  a  "  super- 
stition that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Maker  of  the  world,  an  error  of  oelirf 
is  the  greatest  of  crimes ; "  for  either  ih/t  evidence  proposed  may 
be  faully,  or  the  power  to  comprehend  its  force  may  be  wanting. 
It  Ib  quite  evident  in  the  ordinary  •affairs  of  this  life  that  what  is 
good  evidence  for  one  man  is  not  to  another.  This  is  what  makes 
our  differences  so  great,  and  occasions  such  intense  bitterness  in 
controversy,  especudly  in  religious  controversy.  We  blame  one 
another  for  not  feeling  the  force  of  truth,  when  in  reality  it  is  the 
force  of  the  evidence  of  the  truth  we  fail  to  agree  .about.  A  ffreai 
and  much-neglected  truth  upon  this  subject  has  been,  stated  by 
Professor  F.  W.  Newman  in  his  "Miscellanies,"  which,  for  the 
information  of  our  fellow-controversialists»  we  should  like  to 
quote: — 

"In  the  great  oontroverties  which  have  agitated  the  world,  the  irm 
poHwre  of  the  argument  has  always  been  the  main  point  contested ;  and 
this  generally  means,  From  what  are  we  to  proceed  as  from  first  truths  ? 
To  discern  not  only  what  are  with  us  first  tratfas,  but  also  what  are  such 
with  our  opponents,  is  the  greatest  of  all  neeessities,  if  controversy  is  to  be 
uaefuL  ne  need  to  penetrate  to  our  fundamental  differences.  It  ii  essy 
to  gain  reputation  as  a  controversialiat  byr  developng  the  results  of  the  fint 
tratha  assumed  by  one's  own  party,  and  negleotmg  to  observe  that  of  an 
opposite  Bohool;  they  are  not  admitted  as  tniths  at  alL" 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  S.  S.,  in  his  essays  in  oontroversy* 
neglects  this  &et;  perhaps  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with  views  of 
an  opposite  sort  to  his  own.  His  opinions  are  so  well  fixed  in 
his  own  mind,  and  be  has  become  so  accustomed  to  hold  them 
peremptorily,  that  ha  ean  scarcely  make  allowance  for  defaults  of 
power  to  see  as  he  sees  in  others.  He  appears  to  read  the  Serip- 
tuies  through  an  old-fashioned,  formal  creed,  md  when  he  hsi 
heard  an  opponent's  argument,  instead  of  weighing  its  force*  he 
weighs  it  with  his  creed,  and  rejects  it  as  wanting  in  power  to  move 
him.  His  arguments  have  been  pretty  well  seen  to  by  others;  we 
shall  turn  to  nis  auxiliaries. 

J.  Er.  S.  C.  does  not  seem  as  if  he  comprehended  the  gravity  of 
the  question  which  he  discusses.  There  must  be  very  few  of  the 
readers  of  the  Briiuh  ControveniaUst  who  have  not  got  beyond 
the  very  elementary  alignments  which  he  adduces  for  a  belief  in 
the  Qodhead  of  Jesus.  His  arguments  from  the  confession  of  the 
demons  at  Gadara  are  singularly  simple-minded^  for  if  Jesus  him- 
self said,  "  I  reoeive  not  witness  from  men,"  how  much  less  likely 
is  He  to  accept  witness  from  devils !  J.  B.  S.  C.'s  argument  is»  m 
reality,  not  asking  us  to  believe  in  Godt  but  to  believe  the  dcTil; 
and  we  know  that  Jesus  has  given  us  example  that  we  should  resist 
the  devil.  His  denunciation  of  the  attempt  of  some  critics  to  thoir 
that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew's  brospel  are  unauthentic,  ss 
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a  "  Tain  attempi."  without  reason  assigned  or  evidence  given,  does 
not  say  much  for  his  estimate  of  what  a  serious  controversy  requires. 
He  cannot,  nor  can  any  one,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  disooyer, 
^t  orer  the  great  dtserepanoy  between  the  three  earlj  and  the 
later  GospelSf^theuntheovetioal  narrative  of  the  Messiamo  Gospels, 
and  the  highly  theoretical  and  gravely  philosophical  Gospel  of  the 
Lord'a  friend  John.  They  prove  too  litUe,  and  he  proves  too  much ; 
and  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Scripture  xnay  be  interpreted 
variooflly,  according  to  the  creed  one  reads  throogh. 

One  great  -reason  whioh  wei^s  upon  my  mind  in  opposition  to 
the  Gro&ead  <if  Jesus  is  the  hkeness  of  that  idea  to  the  old  world 
heathenism  which  Christianity  came  to  dispel.  "  Trinities,  incarna- 
tions, Tirgin  motiierB,  and  atonements  are  to  be  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  religions,  and  under  a  great  diversitv-  of  circumstances." 
The  erangelista  of  Christ  Jesus  in  ^eir  Gospels  do  not  present  us 
with  the  terrible  view  of  man  whioh  modem  creeds  assert— that 
all  mankind  is,  in  the  |nresenoe  of  God,  a  mass  of  loathsomeness 
sad  sin,  only  deserving  of  punishment.  They  do  not  exhibit  God 
in  a  predicament,  and  displaT  Him  as  compelled  to  say,  "  Either 
man  or  jostioe  must  pensh.''  They  present  us  4sith  no  strange 
theory  of  the  Deity  moamating  Bm  own  infinite  nature  into  a 
human  being  full  of  fndlty  and  weakness,  for  the  puri>ose  of  beari]i|; 
in  His  own  body  tins  load  of  sin  and  misery,  and  expiating,  by  His 
own  death  upon  the  cross  of  agony,  the  iniq^uifry  of  a  race, — enduring 
not  only  the  desertion  of  man  in  that  terrible  moment,  but  also  a 
singular  and  mysterious  self-desertion,  a  theory  which  only  the 
conrentional  sanctity  of  the  uninquiring  can  at  all  accept  as  able 
to  be  comprehended  by  the  human  mind,  or  capable  of  being 
reveided  by  an  infinite  and  holy  God,  to  whom  the  infirmities  m 
the  human  spirit  are  perfectly  ivell  known. 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  the  old4ashioned  eredo  9«»a  dmipoaBibile  ett  were 
very  popular  among  those  friends  who  write  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Bible  nowhere  asserts  in  express  terms  that  Jesus  is  very  God  while 
vexy  man ;  the  very  metapnysical  subtlety  of  the  idea  renders  it 
very  unlikely  to  have  been  fixed  en  by  God  as  a  belief  essential  to 
Salvation.  There  are  many  who  cannot  compass  such  abstract 
ideas,  and  it  is  plain  to  me  that  God  desired  that  all  should  be 
laved,  and  so  must  ha;ve  designed  things  so  that  all  might  be  sared. 
In  this  case,  from  mere  defect  of  metaphysical  comprehension, 
loany  would  be  incapable  of  seeing  God  in  Uhrist, — a  finite  enclosed 
in  a  finite,  and  limited  in  life,  in  time,  and  in  space.  It  is  incon- 
^ous  in  8.  S.  and  J.  "SU  S.  C.  to  ask  us  to  believe  this  beeauM  it 
is  revealed,  without  first  showing  us  that  it  is  revealed.  The  latter 
has  been  doubted  in  all  ages,  and  the  former  has  nerer  been  proved 
with  auch  irresistible  power  as  to  convince  gainsayers.  This  may 
arise  from  intellectual  obtuseness  on  their  part,  as  I  have  shown  i 
but  most  people  speak  as  if  it  arose  from  moral  obliquity.  In  -a 
matter  which  involyes  mere  reasoning  moral  obliquity  should  not 
be  a  chargeable  fault;  imfortunately,  as  things  «re,  this  is  generally 
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the  short  and  easy  method  taken  with  those  who  cannot  endorse  a 
whole  creed. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  high  authorities  in  the  religious  world 
are  looking  on  this  matter  in  a  different  light.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced, as  I  am  writing,  that,  the  Bojle  lecturer  for  this  year, 
the  Bey.  James  Angustus  Hessey,  D.C.L.,  late  Head  Master  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  preacher 
at  Grray's  Inn,  is  to  take  up  *'  The  Moral  Treatment  of  Unbelief," 
and  is  to  show  how  conscientious  scruples  regarding  the  revelation 
contained  in  Scripture — such  as  those  occasioned  by  observing  the 
character  and  acts  which  God  commands  in  the  Bible— the  special 
commands  attributed  to  Deity — the  representations  it  con  tarns  of 
the  divine  under  a  human  aspect,  and  conversely  of  the  human 
under  a  divine  appearance — ^from  the  inadequacy  of  metaphorical 
expressions,  unless  properl^r  understood  to  convey  truth  properly  to 
the  mind — ^and  such  allegations  of  moral  defects  in  the  character  of 
the  Saviour  as  !Etenan, .  Strauss,  Yoysey,  &c.,  urge.  This  is  as  it 
should  be;  sufficiency  of  evidence  is  not  the  same  to  all,  and 
sneers  are  not  the  proper  agents  for  conversion.  For  myself,  I 
rather  halt  between  two  opimons  than  agree  with  either.  But  as 
a  matter  of  reasoning,  apifft  from  the  influence  of  the  schooling  of 
faith,  I  am  inclined  to  cast  in  my  vote  with  those  who  deny  Siat 
there  is  suffieient  evidejice  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  belief  in  the 
Gk>dhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  E.  P«  T. 


Wit  on  Tombstones.— A  vast  amount  of  wit  is  to  be  gathered  from 
tombatores,  and  mortuary  puna  have  long  been  famoua.  The  epitaph  of 
the  witty  divine,  Dr.  Thomaa  Sculler,  ia  worthy  of  himaelf,  almply — 

"FuUer'a  earth." 

There  ia  a  profeaaional  point  in  the  epitaph  of  the  eminent  barrister,  Sir 
John  Strange, — 

"  Here  liea  an  honeat  lawyer — that  ia  Strangt^^ 

There  ia  aomething  quaint  and  touching  in  thia  epitaph  of  Grimaldi,  the 
diatiaguished  clown, — 

"Here  I  am." 

One  of  the  beat  of  thia  briefer  kind  waa  propoaed  by  Jerrold,  whoee  wit  did 
not  always  weitr  ao  courteona  a  dreaa.  Charlea  Knight,  the  Shakaperian 
critic,  waa  the  aubjeot,  and  the  worda — 

"  Gk>od  Knight." 

It  ia  added  that  the  injured  man  recommended  the  author  to  uae  the 
inaoription  aa  a  motto  for  hia  own  journal.  Of  hiatoric  epitapha  the  beat  is 
thia  one,  on  one  of  Shakapere'a  actora, — 

<<  Exit  Burbage.** 
In  a  aimilar  vein,  a  wit  ga?e  a  conplet  to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  most  celebrated 
aotresa  of  her  day — 

'*  Ibis  we  must  own,  in  justice  to  her  shade, 
*TJs  the  first  bad  exit  Oidfield  ever  made." 
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A   PROFESSIONAL  OR  A  POPULAR  ARMY— WHICH 

SHALL  WE  HAVE? 

PB0FEB8I05AI.— I. 

^"So  man  entortauiB  a  higher  respect  than  I  do  for  the  epirit  of  the 
people  of  England.  Bat  unorganized,  nndisolplined,  without  systematic 
subordination  established  and  well  understood,  this  spirit,  opposed  to 
regular  troops,  would  only  expose  those  animated  by  it  to  conrasion  and 
destmction," —  W§lUngton, 

AoAiKST  panic  there  is   only  one   preseryative — preparation: 
against  war  only  one  protection — wariness.    "Peace  '  cannot  be 
purchased  "at  any  price" — war  can  be  easily  had  at  any  time. 
The  complications  of  modern  society  are  such  that  the  probability 
of  war  overhangs  the  states  of  Europe  as  constantly  as  the  proba- 
bilities of  lightninjz  and  storm,  and  the  possibilities  of  epiaemics- 
and  earthquake.    The  poetical  enthusiasm  of  1850  about  the  in- 
auguration of  the  reie;n  of  peace,  the  closing  for  ever  of  the  temple- 
of  Janus,  the  disbanding  of  all  armies,  ana  "  the  federation  of  tbe 
world"  has  been  rudely  shocked  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
Burmese  war,  the  coup  d'etat  in  France,  a  war  with  Russia,  wars 
against  China  and  Persia,  the  Indian  mutiny,  the  Mexican  war,  the 
American  struggle,  Italy's  attempt  to  secure  sovereign  unity,  the 
difficulties  in  Japan,  Schleswig-Holstein  crisis,  the  Fenian  raid  in 
Canada,  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  the 
reTolution  in  Spain,  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war.    All  these- 
▼ithin  twenty  jears  have  had  their  sudden  outburst  and  their 
horrid  immolations,  in  which  life,  nroperty,  happiness,  and  moral 
ttability  haye  been  rudely  interferea  with  by  the  rude  impertinence 
of  war.    And  even  now  the  war-hunger,  like  the  unslaked  demonism 
of  an  unsated  tiger  which  has  tasted  blood,  is  raging  like  a  venom- 
ous madness  in  the  veins  of  one-half  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
creating  unrest  and  distrust. 

Who,  as  the  year  1870  dawned  with  its  fresh,  pure  sunlight  on 
the  world  on  the  day  of  Janus — faced  "  looking  before  and  after  " — 
could  have  forecast  the  crash'of  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  armed 
men  at  Koniggratz,  more  than  half  a  million  of  men  at  Gravelotte, 
of  almost  an  equal  number  at  Mars-la-Tour  and  at  Sedan,  and  the 
OTervhelming  of  the  mysteriea  of  Paris  by  the  miseries  of  the 

ei|>ital  of  pleasure  P    Who,  standing  in  the  audience-halls  of  the 

Toileries  on  that  day,  could  have  guessed  of  Wilhelmshohe,  or  what 
1871.  2  ▲ 
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homes  in  Germany  had  forewamings  of  the  terrible  desolations  that 
were  to  sweep  through  them,  and  what  prophetic  voice  gave 
warning  to  the  left  bauc  of  the  Bhine  of  the  whirlwinds  of  destruc- 
tion which  woidd  devastate  its  lovely  plains  P  Time's  f>phinx-like 
face  gave  the  conditions  of  the  knowledge  in  enigmatical  calmness ; 
but  who  could  read  the  riddle  of  the  future  as  it  has  turned  out,  or 
could  foretell  the  story  of  invasion  and  conquest  which  the  year 
1670  has  written  with  bayonet-point  and  gun-shot  in  the  records  of 
history  P  And  we  know  that  it  is  "  the  old,  eld  fashion  "  of  history 
to  deposit  in  the  past  the  seeds  of  future  events,  and  to  lay  down  in 
the  hard  and  unrevisable  pages  of  the  past  the  premises  of  syllo- 
gisms which  are  to  be  worked  out  to  their  conclusions  by  the  callous 
logic  of  facts  in  the  future.  One  of  these  we  are  about  to  consider 
•^Uie  army  of  the  future^  what  should  it  be^-professionsl  or 
popularP 

jOisoipline  is  the  all-availing,  all-prevailing  requirement  of  an 
army.  Discipline  makes  an  army;  want  of  it  reduces  it  to  nn 
armed  mob.  Discipline  is  the  resiilt  of  drill,  habit,  influence  of 
superiors — in  short,  of  professional  training.  In  every  walk  of  life 
there  is  required  a^ thorough  reduction  of  tne  activity  of  a  man  tea 
sort  of  automatic  professional  dexterity  and  almost  mechanicHlitj  of 
activity.  This  has  passed  into  a  maxim  of  political  economy,  and 
the  benefits  of  "the  division  of  labour" — to  use  the  technical 
phrase  for  it — have  been  lauded  in  philosophical  treatises,  times 
and  ways  without  number.  If  this  is  a  correct  and  proper  require- 
ment of  social  life  in  its  industrial,  intellectual,  and  relative  depart- 
ments, why  should  it  not  be  regarded  as  equally  requisite  in  army 
organization?  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  "Oh,  everybody  can 
fi^t !" — but  everybody  cannot  fight  on  a  field  with  due  regard  t^ 
military  evolutions  and  to  concerted  actions,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, which  demand  combined  intelligence,  drill,  subordination, 
and  devotion.  War  is  a  huge  mechanisation  of  men,  in  which  the 
condition  and  nature  of  the  service  required  by  each  may  be 
changed  at  any  moment  under  the  exigencies  of  stratef^y ;  and 
therefore  it  requires  a  practised  intelligence  concerning  the  evolu- 
tions and  manoBuvres,  with  a  submissive  readiness  "  to  fall  in  "  to 
the  ^lace  and  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  without  hesitation  or 
inquiry,  self- opinion  or  halting. 

One  single  word — a  word  lately  enounced  with  much  pertinence, 
gravity,  and  good  sense  by  Lord  Strathnaim  in  the  Upper  House^ 
contains  in  itself  the  whole  secret  of  this  debate,  and  makes  it  at 
once  palpable  that  we  require  a  professional,  not  a  popular  army  i 
that  one  word  is  strategy.  It  is  quito  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  to 
a  Briton  fighting  iS'— 

""Nottorediflloiio 
Than  for  a  bkckbixd  *tis  to  whistW* 

When  the  blare  of  trumnets,  the  thunder  of  guna,  the  sound  of  oft- 
mshing  oaralry ,  and  the  thousaad  cries  of  war  are  added  to  themarch- 
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inf(  and  ootinter*m«rohing  of  bannered  regunenta  and  battaliona 
witk  their  colours  flying,  the  ateadieat  brain  may  find  the  dicstneae 
ot  nnezpectednesa  affect  him,  and  may  notice  hit  brain  reel  and  hia 
intellectaal  self-postession  on  the  point  of  slipping  away.  He 
cannot  take  in  the  turmoil  at  one  view,  and  collate  it  into  unity.  He 
haa  to  learn  that  he  is  detailed  off  to  a  definite  duty  which  he  is 
ealeulated  on  to  do;  bat  he  ia  not  to  calculate.  The  soldier  who 
attempts  to  calculate  ia  lost ;  before  him  there  should  lie  but  one 
thing  and  one  thought--duty ; — only  on  this  condition  can  there  be 
yigoor  in  action  aad  steadiness  in  endurance;  and  without  beinc 
able  to  calculate  on  these,  strategy  is  impossible.  Professionid 
training,  as  it  st^cures  this  unquestioning  uuanimity  of  action,  is  a 
pre-reqnisite  of  successful  strategy ;  and  this  proves  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  professional  army. 

Professionalism  is  the  form  of  our  national  life.  "  If  an  English- 
man requires  a  legal  opinion,  he  goes  to  a  lawyer ;  if  he  is  threatened 
with  illness,  he  seeks  the  adyice  of  a  doctor ;"  if  he  thioks  he  needs 
instruction  in  morals  or  in  religion,  he  consults  a  friend  or  a  clergy* 
man  known  for  his  sympathy  with  and  knowledge  of  such  cases ;  if 
he  intends  to  build  a  house,  ne  takes  the  plan  of  an  architect,  and 
girea  the  contracts  to  masons,  &c.;  if  he  wishes  to  have  a  little 
outing  in  summer  at  the  sea-side,  he  fees  a  boatman ;  in  eyerything 
we  find  that  the  man  who  has  deyoted  himself  to  one  thing  does 
that  best.  Nay,  we  haye  got  to  think  that  the  man  who  attempts  to 
do  more  than  one  thing  is  yery  likely  to  do  one  of  them,  if  not  all 
of  them,  ill.  It  is  e?ident,  therefore,  that  professionalism  has  some 
good  claim  in  its  favour  oyer  and  above  amateur  work  of  anjr  sort. 
One  reason,  probably,  for  this  is  that,  when  a  man  devotes  himself 
to  a  study,  trade,  art,  profession,  &c.,  he  sets  all  his  mind  to  it,  and 

K'yea  it  his  best  attention.  He  seeks  the  best  models,  imitates  the 
»t  men,  thinks  over  it,  plans  regardiog  it,  and  altogether,  as  we 
say,  '*  goes  into  it "  with  spirit,  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  earnest- 
ness. He  knows  that  perfect  work  is  expected  of  him,  and  he  feels 
that  he  has  no  such  excuse  as  the  amateur  may  plead*  When  we 
reject  amateurism  in  everything  else,  should  we  accept  it  in  soU 
dieringP  when  we  accept  professionalism  in  everything  else,  ought 
we  to  reject  it  in  soldiering  F  If  not,  we  should  have  a  professional* 
not  a  popular  army. 

We  expect  the  best  science  from  those  who  know  most  about  a 
matter ;  and,  in  order  that  men  may  deyote  their  whole  energies  to 
special  studies,  we  affix  special  rewarda,  honours,  and  acknowledg- 
ments to  success  in  these.  That  men  should  suppose  that  war  is 
more  easily  studied  than  law  or  surger^r ;  that  you  can  make  an 
army  out  of  any  sort  of  men,  and  bind  it  into  a  serviceable  mass  by 
the  mere  possession  of  the  right  to  command,  is  one  of  the  stupidities 
sogendered  by  the  belief  accorded  to  the  peace  party  that  war  is 
wrong,  and  therefore  worthless  and  useless.  But  we  are  sll  agreed 
that  tbeft  is  wrong,  and  yet  wo  do  not  propose  to  leave  the  detec- 
tion of  aets  of  stealing!  robbery»  or  burglary  to  amateur  detectives. 
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and  the  pnniBhment  of  their  perpetratora  to  amatenr  jodges  and 
gaol-keepers.  We  all  grant  that  dUease  is  disadrantageons,  but  we 
do  not  cnooee  to  entnist  the  extirpation  of  epidemics  to  empirics, 
the  cure  of  accidents  to  amateurs.  So,  though  we  may  think  war 
wrong,  foolish,  and  sinful,  we  may  yet  take  precautions  against  it 
by  bringing  our  forces  to  such  perfection  that  they  may  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  love  war  for  its  own  sake  or  the  sake  of  its 
results  not  to  try  it  with  ns  or  among  us.  A  professional  army- 
seems  to  me  the  only  one  which  would  make  such  a  consummation 
possible.  It  is  lawful  to  leam  even  from  an  enemy,  and  by  warlike 
preparation  we  may  destroy  war.  J.  K.  N. 


POPULIB.— I. 

ExFBBiBNCB  is  a  severe  disciplinarian ;  and  the  battle-field  is  a 
school  where  drill  is  Bevere,  lessons  are  imperative,  and  punish- 
ments are  summary.  History  is  a  dogmatic  teacher,  and  those  who 
trust  to  the  auackeries  of  theory  instead  of  the  truths  of  practice 
are  very  likely  to  be  speedily  and  effectuaUy  undeceived.  It  is 
absolutely  vain  to  cry,  *' Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace." 
It  is  as  vain  as  the  April  cuckoo  s  cry,  which  has  great  potency  in 
superstitious  minds,  but  not  in  those  who  comprehend  realities. 
There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  being  prepared  for  war.  Safety 
is  only  possible  as  a  general  rule  to  tnose  who  are  forearmed. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  or  design  regarding  war,  we  have  no 
means  of  controlling  or  resisting  the  designs  of  others  in  regard  to 
war,  except  by  being  able  to  cope  with  any  proposed  assailant ; 
prevention  being  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  better  than 
cure.  As  things  are  in  Europe,  we  are  in  a  state  of  smoulderinf^ 
peril — ^like  a  village  on  the  side  of  a  volcano ;  and  so  long  as  the 
nations  are  in  such  an  unsettled  condition  as  they  are,  war  is  a  pos- 
sibility against  which  no  statesman  can  shut  his  eyes  and  be  safe  : 
and  still  less  can  any  nation  remain  blind  to  the  necessity  for  prepa* 
rations  such  as  may  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  in  the  contests  of  cir- 
cumstance called  politics.  We  may  determine  to  keep  out  of  war, 
and  the  complications  that  lead  to  war,  but  can  we  restrain  others 
from  bringing  upon  us  the  necessity  of  war  P 

The  policy  of  war  is  intimidation.  It  demands  respect  for  might, 
it  does  not  command  admiration  by  right.  Strength  and  numbers 
are  in  war  superior  to  honour  and  truth.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  take  effectual  measures  for  the  restraint  of  war  except  by 
the  embodiment  of  the  force  of  the  nation  in  the  form  of  an  army. 

Two  questions  arise,  then,  in  regard  to  this  embodiment  of  force. 
How  is  the  most  efficient  force  to  be  had,  and  how  is  it  to  be  moat 
economically  maintained  P  However  fine  the  talk  of  the  romantic 
enthusiast  may  be  concerning  glorious  war,  it  is,  in  realitv,  governed 
by  the  most  elementary  of  the  principles  of  political  economy* 
How  may  it  be  had  most  efficiently  and  at  the  cheapest  rate  ?    It 
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is  a  (|ue8tion  of  general  aud  serious  interest,  and  demands  grave 
care  la  the  discussion  of  it. 

A  professional  army  to  be  effective  would  require  to  be  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  strong.  This  is  only  to  be  had  for  a  heavy 
money  payment,  that  is,  weighty  taxation.  A  popular  army  would 
consist  of  the  prime  and  pick  of  the  whole  nation,  having  as  reserve 
the  elderly  ancl  the  staid — it  would  be  costly,  but  the  cost  could  be 
defrayed  by  labour  rather  than  money,  and  the  drill  requisite  for 
effectiveness  might  be  suited  to  the  development  of  higher  indus- 
trial power  and  superior  health  conditions.  vYe  give  the  preference 
to  the  latter  over  the  former. 

In  any  way  we  look  at  an  army  it  is  an  expensive  machine  ;  but 
a  professional  army  is  not  only  expensive  but  profitless.  All  the 
good  results  of  a  discipline  such  as  an  army  requires  might  be 
absorbed  into  civil  life,  and  while  every  man  would  thus  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  fitted  for  being  in  extremity  a  safeguard  and  a  defence 
for  the  country,  the  couutry  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  obtain  the 
sanitary  results,  the  physical  training,  and  the  dexterity  of  frame 
and  thought  implied  in  drill.  Kor  would  it  be  necessary  to  use  the 
conscription,  if  military  duty  were  incorporated  with  education, 
and  made  equally  compulsory  on  all — due  regard  being  had  to  ex- 
ceptional cases,  we  could  have  a  possible  soldier  in  every  citizen, 
and  by  a  judicious  distribution,  and  use  of  holidays  and  ^drill  sea- 
sons, we  might  have  volunteer  encampments  of  able  men  year  after 
year ;  enduring  the  burden,  but  sharing  the  sense  of  duty  of  a 
soldierly  life.  While  all  the  actual  requirements  of  garrison  duty 
and  foreign  service  could  be  accomplished  by  enlists,  for  terms  of 
years,  from  those  who  felt  a  vocation  for  arms.  All  the  orderly 
conditions  of  life  would  be  improved  by  a  popular  army,  and  the 
stupid  glare  and  absurd  romance  of  soldiership  woidd  be  eradicated 
&om  society,  while  the  special  vices  of  the  camp  and  the  barrack 
might  be  largely  subjected  to  control,  regulation,  and,  if  properly 
at^nded  to,  eradication. 

The  people  ought  to  be  its  own  defence.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  For  a  long  time  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  this  country  has  been  such  that  its  inhabitants 
have  been  sedulously  trained  to  cowardice  and  habits  alien  to  war. 
The  revolutions  in  our  country  led  to  a  policy  for  disarming  the 
people  and  reducing  them  to  serfage  by  a  large  paid  professional 
force.  Our  standing  army  was  well  weaponed  and  well  drilled, 
but  it  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  aristocracy  as  a  defence  of 
order— their  order, — as  a  defence  of  the  nation,  its  inhabitants,  or 
its  property.  If  it  is  wished  to  bring  into  first-rate  and  effective 
condition  the  character,  conduct,  spirit,  and  principle  of  the  people, 
then  we  ought  to  have  a  citizen  army,  a  noble  mobilization  of  the 
entire  popmation,  to  undergo  with  patience,  endurance,  and  per- 
sistenoy  the  training  requisite  to  make  men  able  personally  to 
defend  their  hearths  and  homesteads,  their  country  and  its  insti- 
totions,  their  own  heroism  and  devotedness.    It  is  better  to  pay  the 
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hard  oommandt  of  militaiy  training  than  to  aubmit  to  the  hanh 
demands  of  military  conquest ;  and  hence  we  should  have  a  popular 
army.  But  it  is  of  far  higher  importance  that  the  defenoe  of  the 
country  should  be  in  the  hands  or  those  who  have  no  natorai  lust 
of  conquest,  an  aTCrsion  to  bloodshed,  and  no  sympathy  with 
wanton  cruelty,  than  in  those  of  a  hired  ffuig  of  men  wno  hold  life 
cheap,  and  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  or  tor  the  chances  it  brings. 

The  stem  tuition  of  war  would  do  no  detriment  to  a  nation  so 
absorbed  as  we  have  been  in  small  cares,  petty  party  intngpses,  self- 
ish interests,  and  forms  of  commerce  or  industry  not  Tery  produe- 
tire  of  elasticity  of  spirit  or  of  elevation  of  soul.  It  might  greatly 
temper  for  good  our  devotion  to  external  prosperity,  our  love  of 
ease,  our  corrupting  selfishness,  our  worship  of  wealth  and  show. 
It  would  breed  in  us  manlineiM — the  true  neroic  valour  of  duty, 
the  old  vtr-tue  of  our  race.  It  might  hearten  us  to  nobler  empriie, 
invigorate  and  dignify  our  daily  life.  It  would,  or  at  least  it 
might,  knit  the  bonds  of  society  more  closely,  and  might  lessen  the 
apathy  often  displayed  by  men  in  submitting  to  any  sacrifice  which 
involves  both  personal  risk  and  personal  interest.  It  would 
supply-us  with  lessons  on  the  dependence  and  interdependence  of 
class  upon  class,  and  ennoble  our  life  by  a  sense  of  duty.  A  popu- 
lar army  would  supply  a  popular  training  in  uprightnesa,  earnest^ 
ness,  patriotism,  dauntlessness,  and  love  of  freedom  and  of  law. 
A  proressional  army  can  scarcely  ever  be  anything  else  than  a  rank 
and  file  of  inferior  men,  much  given  to  sloth  and  vice,  and  a  set  of 
officers  who  have  a  love  of  pleasure  and  change,  of  poaition  and 
pay,  of  place  and  of  promotion. 

Ours  18  a  nation  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  effective  institution 
of  a  popular  army.  Our  people  have  warlike  instincts,  they  have, 
too,  the  spirit  and  the  habit  of  subordination  in  the  field  as  agri- 
oulturists,  in  the  workshop,  the  factorjr,  the  ship-yard,  and  the 
nawjr  squad.  Personal  araour  and  physical  vigour,  combined  with 
capacity  for  organization  and  the  subordination  it  requires,  are 
plentiful  incur  land,  and  therefore  we  have  all  the  elements  of 
soldiery  at  our  command,  almo<t  prepared  to  our  hand.  In  addition 
to  this  we  have  just  inaugurated  a  national  education,  with  which 
all  the  elementary  drill  of  recruits  might  be  incorporated,  and  so 
we  might  have  the  raw  material  of  armies  almost  ready  in  boyhood, 
to  aof^uire  the  higher  elements  of  training,  while  we  had  them 

e'ven  m  the  docile,  teachable,  tractable  state  in  which  they  eould 
)  speedily  prepared  for  serviceability.  Fear  of  political  resort  to 
the  weapons  of  warfare  to  attain  reforms  need  scarcely  now  be 
dreaded,  and  therefore  there  need  be  little  reluctance  on  that  score 
to  pot  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  green  and  withy,  to 
whose  physical  recruitment  it  would  do  so  much  good,  while  it 
would  afford  a  certainty  of  recruitment  for  an  army  of  a  habitually 
obedient  and  a  thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined  force.  To 
make  the  army  popular  it  must  be  a  people's  army,  and  to  make  it 
a  powerful  it  must  be  a  popular  army* 
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I  oannot  comprehend  the  great  oaicry  of  the  profeesional  agitators 
for  a  large  aoa  ezpensiTe,  well-offioered  ana  thoroughly  drilled 
itanding  army'.  They  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  and  mass- 
ing large  bodies  of  men,  of  gainixig  efficient  service  and  sufficient 
obedience,  of  securing  subordinatiOQ  and  respect.  In  an  age  such 
as  ours,  when  the  **  great  captains  of  industry  "  have  displaced 
such  ample  powers  of  organizing  rude  masses  and  raw  material  into 
the  ooDQuerors  of  nature  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  period  of 
the  world's  history,  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  great  captains  of 
war  are  less  capable  of  fusing  and  welding  the  banded  braves  of  a 
popular  srmy  mto  fitness  for  great  achieyements  than  they  have 
been  ?  Willing  hands  and  wilung  hearts  cannot  surely  be  so  ill  to 
manage.  Is  this  doubt  of  a  popular  army  not,  in  reality,  the  result 
of  the  great  mistake  of  classing  the  scamp  of  the  semi-rascaldom,  or 
the  dullard  of  the  skill-lesa  clodhopper  class,  as  the  types  of  those 
who  would  form  the  personnel  of  the  army  of  the  people.  But  this 
is  a  rank  mistake.  The  army  of  the  people,  if  properly  engineered 
—BO  to  speak—would  not  be  all  drafted  into  any  squad,  but  would 
he  (or  at  least  could  be)  assorted  so  as  to  be  brought  into  working 
order  with  sympathies  of  class  and  order,  ambitions  and  abilities  of 
special  sorts  and  aptitudes  for  particular  service,  by  any  captain  oi 
men  thoroughly  capable  and  in  earnest. 

Professional  means,  in  reality,  theoretical  and  pedantic,  goyemed 
by  rules  of  art,  fettered  by  red  tape,  and  bound  to  traditions,  tor- 
tared  by  routine  and  drill,  moved  like  pawns  on  a  chess-board,  and 
manoeuvred  by  strategic  regulations,  professional  means  a  merely 
conyentional  and  artistic  deployment  of  troops,  not  the  strenuous 
employment  of  them.  Professionalism  always  means  a  low,  set  style 
of  doing  things.  There  is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  of  vital  warmth 
in  it,  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  take  it  easy  and  make 
things  comfortable.  The  worst  condemnation  of  a  professional 
army  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  need  for  this  present  diseus- 
sioo.  If  a  professional  army  had  been  the  most  trustworthy,  and  if 
professional  people  had  the  best  knowledge  of  what  was  requiredy 
and  the  ability  to  bring  all  about  in  the  best  order,  how  is  it  that 
vith  an  army  more  costly  by  far  than  any  other  in  the  world,  we 
We  sunk  to  this  state,  and  that  we  have  a  more  useless,  though  a 
more  expensive  army  than  any  other  first-class  nation?  Every 
argument  that  can  be  employed  in  favour  of  a  change  in  our  we- 
•eat  armjr  tells  back  against  our  standing  professional  army.  Xet 
TU  put  aaiiUe  professionalism  and  cultivate  patriotism ;  and  surely 
>e  can  scarcely  be  worse  in  our  organization  and  moraliaation 
under  a  popular  than  under  a  professional  army.  J.  W,  S. 

PEOVaSSIOVAL. — ^11. 

Fob  the  following  reasons  we  belieye  that  we  should  have  a^ws* 
Sfeiiomal,  not  tipcpmar  amy. 
L  Oar  haying  a  popular  anny  would  eompletely  upset  the  long* 
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settled  punuite  of  the  communi^,  by  calling  away  the  people  from 
them.  It  would  seriously  interfere  with  and  disturb  business  and 
family  arrangements.  It  would  be  an  innovation  upon  established 
practices,  which  haye,  for  many  generations,  been  highly  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  this  flourishing  nation.  It  would 
introduce  an  entirely  new  conmtion  of  things,  and  by  directing  the 
people  from  those  settled  occupations,  the  steady  and  continuous 
following  of  which  has  been  so  oeneficial  to  the  community,  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  British  nation.  To  a  professional  army 
this  objection  does  not,  in  anything  like  the  same  measure,  apply, 
the  individuals  who  compose  it  being  persons  who  make  it  volun- 
tarily their  calling,  and  who,  while  attending  to  the  military  duties 
incumbent  on  soldiery,  would  not-  be  neglecting  any  other  profes- 
sion or  occupation  of  their  own,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  popular 
army. 

2.  We  believe  that  a  popular  army  would  not  be  so  well  qualified 
for  its  duties  as  a  professional  one.  An  army  composed  of  men 
who  are  continually  kept  in  an  organized  state,  instead  of  a  part 
thereof],  being  continually  severed  from  the  rest — that  severed  part 
being  in  a  disarranged  condition — must  necessarily  be  the  more 
effective.  An  army  composed  of  men  who  are  kept  in  an  active 
state,  who  are  continually  undergoing  miliiaiy  training  and  dis- 
cipline, whose  powers  of  manoauvring,  &c.,  are  trained  and  main- 
tained at  the  highest  pitch,  must  be  more  effective  than  an  armv 
composed  of  individuals  who  are  frequently  leaving  a  soldier's  liie 
and  occupation  for  that  of  a  civilian's,  and  who  have  thus  continually 
to  unlearn  what,  under  military  training,  they  have  learned.  The 
same  individual  cannot  excel  in  many  branches  of  knowledge.  To 
be  proficient  in  his  occupation  he  must  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  it.  The  minute  subdivision  of  labour  which  has  long  been 
carried  out  in  our  manufacturing  processes  has  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  excellence  and  perfection  which  has  been 
attained.  The  dividing  of  the  talents,  energies,  nicety  of  skill,  and 
attention  of  an  individual  amongst  several  employments  greatly 
differing  from  each  other,  necessarily  makes  the  inaividual  to  be  in 
them  all  inferior  to  the  man  who  concentrates  his  attention  on  one 
of  them.  If  an  individual  be  occupied  for  a  short  time  in  the  use 
of  tools,  instruments,  or  weapons  of  a  certain  kind,  and  then  be 
diverted  therefrom  to  the  use,  for  another  short  period,  of  tools  or 
instruments  of  a  totally  different  sort,  the  conseqnenoe  necessarily 
is  that  he  does  not  acquire  that  expertness,  dexterity ,  and  precision 
of  manipulation  which  is  acquired  by  those  who  are  constantly  em- 
ployed m  the  use  of  the  same  kind  of  instruments.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  young  men  who  have  been  proficient  in  drawing 
and  music  when  they  have  left  school,  after  which  period,  as  they 
have  not  practised  either,  their  time  and  attention  being  devoted  to 
the  farm  or  to  some  other  business,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period 
it  has  become  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  perform  that  whioh 
shortly  before  was  easy  to  them  and  pleasant.   Great  readiness  and 
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nicety  in  most  arts  is  acquired  hj  continual  practice.  The  neglect 
for  a  brief  period  of  practice  in  any  art  greatly  diminishes  the 
power  of  working  in  that  art  with  quickness  and  precision.  The 
man  who  continually  works  at  some  art  or  trade  is  able  to  surpass 
him  who  works  at  the  same  employment  only  occasionally.  And 
in  military  science,  with  the  skilful  use  of  arms,  and  readiness  in 
the  performance  of  yarious  military  moyements,  there  is  sufficient 
for  the  employment  of  a  man's  concentrated  and  continuous  atten* 
tion.  Therefore  we  should  haye,  not  a  popular,  but  a  professional 
army. 

3.  Another  objection  applies  to  a  popular  army.  Many  feel,  for 
Tarious  reasons,  a  great  and  well-grounded  dislike  to  personally 
serving  in  the  army ;  and  they  would  much  rather  pay  a  heayy  tax 
for  the  support  of  an  army,  and  be  exempted  from  personal  senrice, 
than  pay  a  light  tax  and  be  compelled  in  their  turn  to  perform 
military  duties.  And  those  who  entertain  so  great  a  dislike  to 
military  employment  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  serye  therein. 
Such  compulsion  wonld  be  quite  opposed  to  the  general  letter  and 
spirit  of  British  legislation  and  government  for  some  time  past,  as 
well  as  to  a  disposition  which  is  becoming  growingly  prevalent  and 
powerful  among  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

4.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  necessity  for  such  compulsion  as 
the  institution  of  a  popular  army  would  necessitate,  there  being  an 
unply  sufficient  number  of  individuals  who  choose,  or  might  choose, 
the  military  profession^  and  who  therefore  feel  it  to  be  no  hardship  to 
serve  therein.  Even  were  there  a  lack  of  persons  volunteering  to 
be  soldiers,  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  would  need  to  hesitate  before 
establishing  compulsory  army  service.  Bat  there  being  no  room 
to  plead  for  a  popular  army  on  the  groundof  a  lack  of  individuals 
volunteering  to  enter  military  service,  why  should  those  who  enter- 
tain a  j^eat  dislike  for  such  service  be  compelled  to  serve,  when 
there  is  no  need  for  their  services  P  Those  who  feel  a  love  for 
military  service  can  still  enlist  without  the  establishment  of  a 
popular  army.  The  non-establishment  of  such  an  army  will  do 
them  no  injustice,  neither  will  it  exclude  them  from  effecting  their 
own  wishes.  But  those  who  greatly  dislike  military  service 
Cannot,  if  a  popular  army  be  established,  be  exempted  from  serving. 
The  establishment  of  such  an  army  would,  to  them,  be  an  injustice ; 
it  would  prevent  them  from  effectmg  their  own  wishes.  As  a  pro- 
fessional army,  and  that  alone,  will  admit  of  the  accomplishment  of 
theirwishes,  both  by  those  who  love  and  bjr  those  who  dislike  military 
■ervioe,  let  us  have  such  a  one.  By  this  means  injustice  will  be 
done  to  none,  fairness  will  be  shown  to  all.  As,  then,  a  professionid 
vmy  will  interfere  the  least  with  settled,  fondly  cherished,  and 
Weficial  usages,  as  it  will  be  more  effective,  as  a  popular  army  is 
mmeoessary,  and  as  a  professional  army  will  be  more  universally 
fair  and  just,  we  say,  by  all  means  let  us  have,  not  a  popular,  but 
^prqfeinonal  army.  S.  8. 


VOPULAS. — ^U. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  how  this  question  if  to  be  ditooMod.  At 
the  fint  glance  it  Beema  aa  if  the  antitbesia  of  "  profeaaional "  wm 
'*  popular/'  and  that  it  ia  imposaible  to  have  a  prqfn9%4mal  amv 
that  can  be  popular,  or  a  popular  army  that  can  be  profoaaioBal. 
The  facta  of  experience  violently  oppose  thia  riew — for  onr  anny, 
which  ia  profe»aional,  ia  alao  popular—popular  to  a  proverb,  ao  that 
a  red-'coat,  it  ia  generidly  admitted,  can  vanquiah  almoat  aaythinff 
in  the  ahape  of  a  woman,  even  in  the  piping  times  of  peace ;  ana 
that  he  can  orercome  his  foes  we  need  no  proverb  but  hard  hiatoay 
to  tell.  Then  the  German  army,  which  ia  popular,  ia,  like  every- 
thing in  that  country,  profeaaional.  In  theae  aeoaea  there  ia  no 
eontraat  between  a  professional  army ;  it  is  quite  possible,  then,  an 
army  may  be  both.  This,  then,  ia  not  a  debatable  aenae  of  the 
question. 

We  muat  turn  to  aome  other  form  of  aignificsncy  in  the  terns. 
A  profession  is  often  employed  to  signify  a  chosen  or  seleoted  pur- 
suit, one  which  being  voluntsrily  chosen  ia  devotedly  followed  and 
assiduously  studied — made  a  profession  of.  A  professional  army  in 
tiiia  sense  would  mean,  ao  far  aa  concerned  the  main  body  of  it,  sa 
army  procured  by  9tdUtme$it  for  a  greater  or  leas  term  of  years. 
The  word  popular,  again,  is  often  used,  not  only  to  signify  favoured 
by  the  people,  but  proceeding  from  them.  An  army  of  such  a  sort 
oould  only  be  procured  in  one  of  two  ways — conscription  or  volnn* 
teering.  The  former  mode,  although  the  army  raised  by  that  means 
would  really  proceed  from  and  consiat  of  the  people,  would  only  be 
in  a  technical  and  etymological  sense  popular  j  in  tbe  true  sense  it 
would  be  the  very  opposite,  offensively  unpopular. 

Conscription  is,  in  fact,  confiscation  and  kidnapping.  It  is  aakiag 
oitiaensbip  rather  a  crime  than  a  joy.  It  is  treating  the  hfiosst, 
well-meaniDg,  peaceable  man  as  if  he  were  an  offender,  and  giving 
him  a  number  of  years'  drill  and  servitude  at  the  will  of  the  State 
rather  than  at  his  own.  It  is  thus  we  have  hitherto  treated  onau- 
nals ;  all  others  we  have  left  free  to  choose  and  to  follow  the  beat 
of  their  inclination,  and  the  tenor  of  their  coovictions.  Con- 
fiscation or  conscription  would  alter  all  thia.  and  change  the  nature 
of  eitiaenship  from  that  of  freedom  to  aervitude.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  this  that  ia  meant  by  a  popular  army — for  a  popular  araiy 
muat  be  one  towarda  which  the  neart  leapa,  aod  with  which  it  hail 
noble  aympathiea.  A  conacript  army,  aa  being  regulated  on  and  by 
principlea  which  take  and  can  take  no  cognisance  of  indinduai 
nardahipa  and  i>eraonal  disinolinatioBS,  would  be  quite  inadmiisibls 
in  this  country,  in  which  the  State  is  singularly  sedulous  to  lay  its 
hand  gently  on  the  individual,  and  seeks  to  press  as  lightly  ss 
possible  on  persons  and  claaaes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  readera  of  the  British  CoiUrooerfiaM 
will  afpree  with  me,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  receive  a  vole  oi 
tfaanka  from  the  Houae  of  Commona,  or  a  pension  from  the  Civil 
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Litt  for  my  mggtBiioik,  and  jet  I  feel  Uiafc  there  is  something  la 
the  idea  that  X  am  ahout  to  propose  whioh  desenres  attention,  ^at 
I  most  not  oome  too  suddenly  to  ray  proposition ;  I  shall  therefore 
pTMnise  a  few  remarks  to  lead  your  readers  gentlj  into  the  light  of 
mjnronosal. 

my  nrat  obaerration  is  that  Tolonteer  effort  is  in  the  highest 
degree  admirable.  In  fact,  a  paid  patriot  has  nerer  in  history  been 
deemed  esnecially  noble,  and  we  Jniow  how  keenly  the  term  "  hire- 
ling "  ia  felt  to  be  a  reproaoh  even  to  the  purest  character.  Even 
the  noble  and  pure  energies  of  the  Churoh  have  in  a  great  many 
instances  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  idea  given  sanction  to  even 
by  Milton  that  the  clergy  are— 

**  Hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw ; " 

or,  as  he  elsewhere  even  more  offensively  phrases  his  objection,  that 
the  holders  of  benefices  are — 

"  Suoh  as  for  their  bellies'  fake, 
Creep  and  intrude  and  elimb  into  the  fold ! 
Of  other  care  they  little  reok'ning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest," 

This,  of  course,  is  a  mistaken  idea,  for  "  the  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire ; "  but  the  fact  is  quoted  and  noted  to  show  how  highly 
valued  among  us  volunteer  effort  is.  And  the  amount  of  volunteer 
effort  among  us  is  truly  wonderful.  Statesmen  and  members  of 
Parliament,  magistrates,  mayors  and  town  councillors,  church* 
wardens  and  vestrymen,  poor-law  guardians  and  road  trustees, 
local  preaebers  and  Sunday  school  teachers,  lecturers  and  many 
instructors  at  mechanics'  institutes,  presidents,  treasurers,  and 
Beeretariea  of  friendly  and  other  societies,  managers  and  committees 
of  public  movements,  school  boards  and  chapel  trustees,  tract  dis« 
tributors  and  directors  of  charities,  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  amount 
B&d  variety  of  volunteer  effort  prevalent  among  us. 

I  have  next  to  observe  that  Britain  has  two  great  deficiencies,  in 
'^rd  to  physical  culture,~(l)  a  good  system  of  gymnastics,  and 
(?)  a  good  number  of  holidays.  Perhsps  a  good  general  system  of 
gymnastics  may  be  incorporated  with  our  School  system,  and  in- 
Btrnetion  in  all  that  tenas  to  develop  and  enhance  the  powers  of 
^  body  may  then  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  the  entire 
youth  of  the  nation.  If  this  were  done,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  but  that  the  best  gymnastic  would  greatly  aid  in  giving  that 
sptitude,  unity,  elegance  and  ease  of  motion  which  are  requisite  in 
i&sssed  bodies,  and  would  form  a  good  preparative  for  the  after 
practice  of  all  military  exercises.  This  excellent  preparatory  drill 
Would  give  a  good  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  we  are 
Qow  eonsiderin^,  as  it  would  realise  in  the  minds  of  youths  the 
habits  of  disci pime,  order,  and  combined  action,  which  are  in  reality 
^he  essence  of  soldierliness. 

I&  almost  every  place  we  have  seasons  of  holiday  i  these  are  now. 
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howerer,  neither  so  long  nor  so  frequent  as  they  might  jadieionsly 
enough  be  made.  Were  these  seasons  of  local  holiday  utilized  by 
the  Government,  and  properly  extended,  so  as  to  be  really  yalaable 
agencies  in  the  establishment  of  health,  and  the  general  strengthen- 
ing of  the  physical  stamina  of  the  people,  a  great  improvement 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  result,  and  a  large  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  community.  It  is  well  known  that  change  of  toil  is  rest, 
and  that  he  best  guards  life  who  best  employs  all  its  manifold 
activities.  We  plead  for  a  large  extension  of  well-regulated 
holiday-times,  ana  for  the  promotion  among  all  classes  of  rational, 
healthy,  and  useful  amusement. 

Our  proposal  now  "  looms  in  the  distance."  We  would  suggest 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  ordinary  local  holiday  seasons,  or  those 
which  are  likely  least  to  impede  or  disturb  the  common  current  of 
life,  should  be  taken  into  the  notice  of  the  State  ;  that  where  pos- 
sible these  should  be  so  extended  and  arranged  that  three  clear  tort- 
nights  in  the  year  might  be  made  fully  available  for  physical  culture 
and  military  drill.  On  this  being  arranged,  Government  should  pro- 
vide proper  officers  and  instructors,  and,  to  all  who  enrol  themselves, 
rations,  accommodations,  prizes,  perquisites,  drill,  and  training 
should  be  given ;  the  drill  and  training  to  be  military,  and  part  of  it 
at  least  to  consist  of  excursions,  by  rail,  waggons,  or  on  foot,  as 
might  seem  most  judicious  to  the  instructors,  to  places  of  interest 
at  a  distance,  but  under  military  discipline  and  manosuvring.  lo 
this  way  the  good  old  English  principle  of  life  would  be  re-intro- 
duced, in  which  every  man  had  soldierly  training,  and  was  able  to 
defend  his  hearth  ana  homestead,  at  the  same  time  that  the  liberty 
of  an  Englishman  in  person  and  inclination  should  be  respected  to 
the  utmost.  Were  this  done  vigorously  and  earnestly,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  lithe,  active,  and  strong,-  the  enthusiastic 
and  the  progressive,  would  attach  themselves  to  the  drill  excursions 
and  military  encampments,  and  would  find  joy  and  health  in  the 
course  of  their  holiday.  A  great  national  improvement  in  health 
and  habits  might  thus  be  brought  about,  our  ideas  not  only  of 
holidays  but  of  life  be  much  improved,  and  a  spirit  of  active  pa- 
triotism might  be  educed.  While  this  would  happen  with  all,  and 
the  average  physical  nature  of  Englishmen  would  be  improved,  fuU 
scope  would  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  taste  for  military 
life  in  those  who  were  given  to  that  sort  of  pursuit.  The  Govern- 
ment rations  and  accommodations  could  not  cost  much,  but  woiud 
be  sufficient  for  the  light-hearted  and  jovial  holiday-makers  who 
would  enjoy  their  drill.  The  prizes  and  perquisites,  whatever  these 
might  be,  would  aid  to  stir  up  the  competitive  faculties,  and  thus 
we  might  have  national  training  at  little  cost,  and  the  iUte  of  these 
would  find  their  way  into  the  army  easily ;  while,  being  already  op 
to  the  drill  and  exercise,  they  would  be  economic^y  got  fo' 
soldiers. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  my  scheme  for  training  a  popular  axtof' 
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SHOULD  THE  BIBLE  BE  EEAD  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH- 
OUT COMSIENT  OE  EXPLA.NATIONP 

AF7IBMATITB  ABTICLE. — IV. 

I  BHLiBTB  that  it  may  be  laid  dowa  as  an  indubitable  axiom  in 
edneatioD,  that  he  who  is  heartily  interested  in  any  subject  in  which 
he  is  about  to  instruct  others,  young  or  old,  will  prove  more  sue- 
oeasfol  than  another  whose  work  in  the  matter  is  purely  perfunctory. 
And  if  this  is  true  of  ordinary  branches  of  instruction,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  the  case  with  religious  teaching  I  Nay,  there  we 
might  almost  f^o  so  far  as  to  assert  that  such  teaching,  when  only  a 
matter  of  routine — a  duty  that  has  to  be  got  through — will,  in  very 
few  instances,  be  productive  of  any  good  result,  and  may  very  pos- 
sibly culminate  in  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  taught.  Greek  or 
geometry  a  teacher  may  drive  into  his  pupil's  head,  though  he  love 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  not  so  Bible  doctrine  and  Bible  prac- 
tice. How  was  it  that  at  one  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  philanthropic 
project  which  aimed  at  the  religious  training  of  the  young  by  means 
of  ounday  schools  was  likely  to  collapse  totally  P  Because  it  was 
endeavoured  to  carry  it  on  by  means  of  an  organized  body  of  paid 
teachers.  The  noble  and  self-denying  band  of  Sunday  school 
teachers  now  at  work  amongst  us  (and  surely,  as  a  whole,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  merit  these  adjectives))  labonr  the  whole  year  round 
without  pay ;  and  if  minor  motives  have  a  place  with  some,  the 
majority,  and  certainly  the  most  indefatigable,  are  urged  on  bv 
loving  zeal.  Now,  if  we  apply  this  to  the  present  instance,  I  think 
it  wm  be  manifest  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find,  in  the  bulk  of  the 
teachers  engaged  in  imparting  secular  instruction,  those  qualities 
which  would  fit  them  for  the  grave  duty  of  imparting  the  rudiments 
of  religion,  or  explaining  the  Bible  either  briefly  or  in  detail.  Nor, 
indeed,  should  it  be  considered  as  their  proper  work  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  class  of  children ;  for  we  could  hardly  suppose  that, 
coming  from  them,  it  would  be  generally  received  by  their  charges 
in  a  way  likely  to  be  productive  of  benefit.  With  those  of  small 
refinement,  the  schoolmaster  and  his  work  are  too  closely  identified 
with  each  other,  and  if  they  are  not  actually  disliked,  they  are  not, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  the  cause  of  pleasant  emotions  in  a  child's 
mind.  The  task  is  a  task,  whether  it  has  to  be  done  in  or  out  of 
•cbool  boors,  and  the  Bible  lesson,  received  from  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  teaches  spelling  and  arithmetic,  is  regarded  very  much 
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as  these  are.  It  is  otherwise,  as  -will  be  readily  seen,  with  the 
children  of  the  upper,  or  the  larger  sectioa  of  the  middle  classes. 
Some  may  assert  tnat  by  this  argument  the  Bible  itself  might  be 
excluded,  because  it  becomes  a  sort  of  lesson-book.  There  are 
various  reasons,  however,  which  have  been  pointed  out,  why  it  is 
desirable,  or  even  necessary,  that  the  Scriptures,  not  in  their  entire 
state,  but  in  such  portions  as  are  suited  to  the  age  and  intelligence 
of  the  children,  should  be  read  in  schools,  either  in  our  present 
Authorized  Version,  or  in  a  trustworthy  revision  when  we  have  it 
The  Bible  is  more  intelligible  to  children  in  its  present  English 
dress  than  many  suppose,  for  it  speaks  in  simple,  forcible  Saxon, 
and,  with  certain  alterations,  it  might  unquestionably  address  itself 
still  more  plainly  to  their  minds.  The  six  days'  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  week-day  school  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  right 
reception  of  scriptural  truth  as  applied  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
by  the  teachers,  inspired  by  Christian  love,  in  the  Sunday  school. 

Much  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  fails  to  touch  the 
question,  because  the  debaters  assume  that  it  is  wished  to  prohibit 
all  exposition  or  explanatory  teaching  of  Scripture.    Not  at  all. 
What  we  desire  is  that  this  should  be  put  in  its  proper  place. 
Separate  expressly  religious  instruction  from  that  which  is  of  a 
secular  character.    To  the  one  it  may  be  the  business  of  the  State 
to  insifit  that  all  within  its  domain  shall  be  compelled  to  give  attend- 
ance ;  for  the  other,  though  the  State  may  offer  many  facilities,  it 
must  allow  voluntary  effort,  on  the  part  of  churches  and  indivi- 
duals, to  make  provision.    As  a  Christian  State,  it  should  not  with- 
hold from  those'  it  teaches  through  the  week  the  Book  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  Christian  life  ;  but  beyond  this  were  those  charged  with 
the  function  of  national  education  to  attempt  to  proceed,  they  would 
find  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties.    There  are  pareats 
who,  through  stupidity  or  prejudice,  will  not  permit  their  children 
to  attend  a  Sunday  school,  or  receive  religious  instruction  other- 
wise ;  and  the  regular  week-day  Bible  reading,  which  is  known  to 
be  unaccompanied  by  any  attempt  to  warp  the  child's  mind,  and 
which  is  not  made  the  groundwork  of  any  doctrinal  teaching,  can 
scarcely  be  objected  to  by  the  most  bigoted  or  the  most  free-uiink- 
ing  of  parents.    And  who  shall  say  what  results  may  accrue  in  after 
life  from  the  implantation  of  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  in  soil  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  destitute  of  aught  which  could  fmeiifft 
or  avail  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  individual,  or  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  do  P    By  all  means  let  us  provide  for  the 
Toun^,  both  on  Sundays  and  on  evenings  during  the  week  (if  need 
be),  direct  instruction  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  let  this  not  be 
mingled  with  secular  teaching.    The  Bible  must  not  be  a  sealed 
book  from  any  in  a  Christian  land,  and  lest  by  some  mischance  there 
are  children,  as  may  always  be,  who  can  by  no  persuasion  be 
induced  to  cmne  within  the  pale  of  an^  sect  or  denommatioDf  tit 
least  these  shall  know  Christianity  by  its  inspired  reoordsy  sod  be 
perhaps  the  happier  because  they  have  drawn  truth  from  the  foim- 
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tain  head.  The  lahoon  of  the  expositor  or  preacher,  of  the  present 
day  or  of  the  past  time,  are  deserving  of  nigh  honour,  and  have 
their  exoeeding  value  :  yet  we  must  remember  that  God  can  teach 
from  His  own  word  without  man's  aid,  and  by  a  sudden  and  myste- 
rious iatuition  a  child,  when  reading  the  sacred  psge,  has  sometimes 
struck  upon  a  meaning  at  which  grave  and  learned  men  have  only 
arrived  by  slow  processes.. 

It  ifl  not  necessary  to  draw  an  inference  from  what  has  been 
argued,  to  the  effect  that  he  or  she  whose  life-work  it  is  to  initiate 
the  yoting  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  will  fit  them  for 
the  various  pursuits  of  life  should  not  employ  themselves  also  in 
communicating  religious  instruction.    In  this  respect  they  may  act 
as  others  do ;  all  that  is  asked  is  that  with  the  official  capacity  of 
teacher  in  the  week-day  school  there  shall  not  be  combmed  the 
chaj'aeter  of  the  teacher  of  religion  in  any  form.    Oat  of  this  en* 
gagement  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  individual 
teacher  ;  the  pursuits  of  his  leisure  hours  fall  not  under  its  cogni*^ 
zanee,  only  in  so  far  as  to  ascertain  that  they  do  not  tend  to  dis- 
qualifj  him  for  his  particular  calling.    Many  engaged  in  secular 
teaching  are  also  most  successful  when  they  enter  at  other  times 
upon  the  domain  of  Biblical  instruction,  and  they  are  so  because  in 
that  sphere  they  work  from  love,  not  compulsion.    It  is  not  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  it  would  be  needful  to  prohibit  all  allusions  to 
matters  religious  or  moral  which  may  be  suggested  by  lesson-books, 
or  l^  any  circumstances  occurring  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  school. 
All  that  I  contend  for  is  that  there  shall  be  no  express  teaching 
based  upon  the  Bible  lessons, — teaching  which  would  be  of  a  very 
diverse  character,  and  which  would  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  irre- 
sponsible.   I  cannot,  therefore,  but  regret  that  the  London  School 
aowrd  should  see  fit  by  resolution  to  decide  upon  putting  into  force 
this  mode  of  communicating  religious  instruction.     No ;   by  all 
means  let  the  Bible  be  read  daily  in  schools — ^read,  if  possible,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  task- 
wcMrk  which  has  to  be  got  through.   That  certain  parts  of  the  volume 
should  be  omitted  (at  any  rate  while  our  English  version  remains 
unchanged)  will  approve  itself  to  every  thoughtful  man.    In  this 
a  discretionary  power  must  be  placed  in  the  teacher's  hands. 

Cbis. 


**  Tbxbb  is  no  wsalth  but  lift.  Life,  including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of 
jeji  and  of  admintioo.  That  ooautir  is  the  richest  which  nourishes  (he 
psatest  number  of  noble  and  happ^  beings ;  that  man  is  the  richest  who, 
baviag  perfeeted  the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the  utmost,  has  also  the 
widest  helpful  influence,  both  personal  and  by  means  of  hli  possessions, 
OTer  the  lives  of  others,*'— JoHir  Busxnr. 
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HAS  MAN  DEVELOPED  FBOM  THE  SAVAGE  STATE  P 

KXaATIYB  ABTICLX. — I. 

FBOOSB88  Is  a  fine  word,  bat  it  is  often  misapplied,  and  oiviliza- 
tion  Has  become  almost  a  word  to  conjure  witn.  Progress  is  the 
whole  secret,  according  to  Darwin,  of  man's  erolution  from  the 
lowest  state  of  life — some  marine  mollusc,  composed  of  a  substance 
apparently  identical  with  the  cellulose  of  plants,  and  consisting  onlj 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  and  ciyilization,  according  to  Comte,  is 
the  whole  secret  of  human  dynamics— it  is  positivism.  With  a 
singular  peryersity  of  phrase,  Darwin  calls  his  tracing  out  of  this 
inhuman  origin  of  humanity  "  the  descent  of  man,"  instead  of  the 
development  or  the  ascent  of  man ;  and  Comte,  with  equal  irrele- 
vancy, denominates  the  superlative  civilization  to  which  he  desires 
to  raise  man,  positivism.  It  is,  perhaps,  lacky  for  us  that  we  do 
not  require,  by  the  terms  of  this  question,  to  trace  back  the  human 
race  to  the  primordial  solitary  or  social  Ascidians  from  which  man 
is  CTolved,  or  to  take  him  up  as  our  topic  from  the  unitarian  sae,  in 
which  he  made  his  appearance  as  a  creature  capable  of  develop- 
ment. We  are  permitted  to  begin  with  him  as  man,  "  an  artless 
savage,"  but  withal  a  man,  and  the  question  propounded  to  us  is, 
"Has  man  developed  from  the  savage  stater"  If  Darwinism  is 
true,  and  man  has  issued  forth  from  and  progressed  through  all  the 
states  of  life  that  lie  between  what  he  now  is  and  a  mollusc,  he 
must  have  been  something  much  lower  than  a  savage,  and  is  indeed 
a  much  more  progressive  animal  than  most  people  have  believed 
him  to  be.  We  doubt  this  extraordinary  progressiveness  of  man ; 
and  we  think  it  may  well  be  reauired  of  those  who  would  have  us 
to  believe  such  miracles  of  development,  to  explain  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  have  so  few  instances  of  savage  nations  progressing 
now,  when  so  many  of  the  appliances  of  civilization  surround  them, 
seeing  that  they  made  such  impetuous  progress  in  the  days  of  old. 
The  whole  past  is  a  witness  to  the  present,  that  progress  is  not  the 
issue  of  lower  states  into  higher  ones,  but  stagnation  or  deteriora- 
tion is  much  more  frequent  than  progress.  Chma  stagnates,  Africa 
has  deteriorated,  the  native  tribes  of  America  have  not  burst  into 
sunny  civilization,  and  even  in'  Europe  one  may  justly  doubt 
whether  man,  as  man,  has  really  developed,  and  whether  the  vast 
accumulation  of  circumstantial  influences  has  not  dwarfed  the  spirit 
of  man,  and  made  him  less  truly  man  than  were  his  predeoesson  in 
the  brave  days  of  old.  The  men  whom  Chaucer  describes,  Spenser 
pictures,  and  Shakspere  reproduces,  do  somehow  seem  more  self- 
contained  and  nobler  in  nature  than  the  heroes  of  Byron,  Tennyson, 
and  Browning. 

Our  present  topic,  perhaps,  dates  its  suggestion  to  the  paradoxical 
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reply  which  "the  oeoaov  of  cmlization "  —  Eousseaa— -^ve  in 
1749  to  the  qaery  proposed  b^  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  "Whether 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  had  tended  to  the  purification 
of  manners  and  morals  P"  Diderot  suggested  to  the  eccentric 
tiunker  that  greater  notoriety  would  be  gained  by  taking  the  wrcmg 
side,  and  hence  Bonsseau  took  up  and  maintained  the  negatire  with 
that  brilliancy  of  rhetoric  which  nas  so  served  to  dazzle  and  destroy 
in  Prance  from  that  day  to  this.  His  vehement  denunciation  of 
civilized  life,  began  in  paradox,  and  for  notoriety,  has  had  a  singular 
weight  in  making  France  the  land  of  revolution, — in  making  the 
IaocL  in  which  the  idea  of  a  social  contract  took  its  rise,  the  land  iu 
which  social  contracts  have  no  power,  but  selfishness  seeks  unre- 
stcajned  change,  and  the  social  savagery  of  civilization  is  most 
tecrifieally  exemplified.  The  paradox  of  progress  from  savM;ery  to 
eiyilization  has  resulted  in  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  all  the  sue- 
ceflsive  attempts  made  by  revolutionaries  to  work  out  the  doctrines 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  supposititious  contrdle  social.  The  para- 
dox has  borne  bitter  fruit  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  social  life,  and 
stands  very  much  in  need  of^ examination.  Perhaps  before  we  go 
farther  in  discussing  it  we  may  refer  to  Voltaire's  opinion  of  simi- 
lar tenets. 

When  Bousseau  sent  a  copy  of  his  essay  *'  On  the  Origin  of 
Inequality  among  Men  "  to  Yoltaire,  the  latter  exposed  its  fallacy  in 
the  following  sarcastic  style : — *'  I  have  receive<i  your  new  book 
against  the  human  race,  and  thank  you  for  it.  No  one  could  paint 
in  BtroDger  colours  the  horrors  of  human  society,  from  which  our 

fQorance  and  weakness  promise  themselves  so  manj  delights. 
ever  has  any  one  employed  so  much  eenius  to  make  us  mto  beasts ; 
when  one  reads  your  book,  he  is  seized  at  once  with  a  desire  to  go 
down  on  all-fours." 

The  mistake  of  the  theorizers  about  civilization  and  progress  is 
that  they  think  of  the  aggregates  of  the  concomitants  of  civiliza- 
tion as  social  worth,  and  on  the  ease  witli  which  these  can  be 
attained  as  progress.  But  the  true  distinction  between  savagery 
and  civilization  is  not  in  circumstances  but  in  morality.  Savagery 
consists  in  the  spontaneous  indulgence  of  the  senses  of  the  present 
hour,  and  an  existence  regulated  by  the  caprice  of  a  will  tnat  has 
been  unsubdued  by  reason,  and  regulated  to  thoughtful  restrain  r. 
Ciyilization  is,  on  the  other  hand,  self-consistent,  willing  activity, 
forethoughtful  in  purpose,  and  persistent  in  design— an  endeavour 
gnided  by  an  ideal,  and  subordinated  to  an  end.  People  and  nations 
rank  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  individuals  to  be  a  law  unto  themselvef. 

The  tribes  of  Central  Africa  and  of  the  Polynesian  isles  rank 
Tery  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  they  are  rude,  uncouth,  and 
nncontrolled  by  the  high  forethoughtful  self-restraint  of  a  reason- 
able morality.  Oriental  people  have  a  higher  place,  though  still  a 
Tery  low  one,  on  account  of  their  wills  being  so  little  exerted,  their 
moral  nature  being  so  little  regulated  by  principle,  and  their  self- 
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iiidulp;enoe  leading  them  to  supine  endurance  rather  than  serere 
exertion.  Caprice  and  arbitrary  determination  have  too  much 
inflaenee  on  tne  acts  of  men,  ana  the  ideal  of  a  high  um  haa  taken 
no  posBCBBion  of  tiiem.  The  progenitors  of  the  civilization  of 
Europe  introduced  those  protective  influences  and  forms  of  social 
life  hj  which  citizenship  leads  to  civilization ;  and  what  we  call 
Christian  civilization  depends  on  the  introduction  of  principles  of 
moral  life  into  the  social  state,  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
men,  and  hold  before  them  aloftj  ideal  of  their  personal  worth  and 
the  possibilities  of  their  nature.  3\xt  we  have  no  evidence  in  histoiy 
of  self-originated  civilization.  Every  advancement  of  any  nation 
has  been  ascribed  to  some  influence  exerted  upon  it,  not  rising  within 
it.  Improvement  is  dated  to  immigrants  of  some  sort  or  other; 
and  all  social  changes  have  been  preceded  by  changes  in  the  prin- 
ciples held  by  the  people  among  whom  progress  has  been  made. 

Archbishop  Whatel;^  was  no  common  thinker,  and  he,  in  a  re- 
markable and  interesting  lecture  on  "  The  Origin  of  CivUization," 
delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  1854, 
maintained  that  there  has  never  been  any  such  thing  as  a  nation 
civilizing  itself — ^that  civilization  has  never  developed  itself  oat  of 
savagism.  He  maintained  the  same  argument  in  his  "Political 
Economy,"  in  opposition  to  the  use  made  by  the  cultivators  of  that 
science  of  an  intelligent  savage,  branding  this  as  one  of  the  fallacies 
of  illastration.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  neither  of  these  books 
beside  me  for  reference,  but  as  I  read  them  with  interest,  I  think  I 
can  trust  to  my  memory  of  the  general  result,  to  say  that  I  am 
supported  by  that  great  thinker  in  affirming  that  neither  reason  nor 
history  supports  the  idea  that  all  mankind  were  originally  savages ; 
and  his  reasoning  quite  convinced  me  that  had  they  been  savages 
in  their  origin,  they  would  most  probably  have  remained  so  for  ever. 
They  could  have  tormed  no  idea  of  a  civilization  which  had  never 
existed,  nor  could  they  have  felt- wants  or  desired  comforts  which 
had  not  been  suggested  by  their  experience.  Man  in  a  savage  state 
does  not  possess  within  himself  that  thirst  for  knowledge,  that 
desire  for  improvement,  that  consistent  industry,  that  hopeful  en- 
durance, and  those  aspiri^tions  after  security  and  happiness,  which 
characterize  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries. 

We  know  that  modern  civilization  in  Europe  derives  itself  from  three 
sources, — Itoman  legislation,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Christianity. 
Christianity  was  revealed,  Boman  jurisprudence  had  its  ground  in 
Greek  thought ;  Greek  civilization  got  its  chief  impulse  from  Egjpt> 
Egypt  and  Babylon  appear  in  history  at  the  earliest  date  as  ciri- 
lized,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  morals  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  Savagery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race,  a  falling  away  from  an  earlier  and  purer  state-^a 
state  which  i^ave  to  poet^  its  tradition  of  a  golden  age,  and  which 
in  sacred  writ  receives  the  name  of  paradise.  We  have  a  teat  of 
this  in  America.  Where  is  the  savage  race  on  that  broad  continent, 
which  has  risen  and  emulated  the  moderns,  who  took  to  its  shores 
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Soropean  oultore,  indtutry,  and  Chriatianity  P  Is  not  the  progress 
of  man,  as  a  lelf-cinlizing  agent,  an  idle  and  vain  dream,  a  figment 
of  philosophers  and  of  reTolntioniats  P  Farther  confirmation  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  as  men  separated  in  qnest  of  new 
settlements,  and  removed  from  each  other,  00  as  to  be  little  brought 
into  oommnnity,  whether  by  the  intervention  of  rivers,  mountains, 
forests,  or  laws,  customs,  or  hostile  feelings,  they  sank  to  lower 
depths,  they  beoame  degraded ;  and  do  we  not  see  in  our  own  land 
this  degradation  going  on  in  its  worst  forms— as  the  cUhris  of  oiyi- 
liaationP 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  in  all 

essential  particulars  man,  as  man,  however  savage  his  condition  may 

be,  has  all  the  faculties  of  man  latent  in  his  nature.    Now  the  great 

charaoteristic  of  savage  life  is  its  nnpro^ssiyeness,  while  the  most 

striking  mark  of  civilization  is  progression.    Id  the  former  we  see 

men  stunted  and  benumbed,  impotent  by  habit,  and  unstirred  by 

sny  high  ideas ;  in  the  latter  we  see  man  eager-hearted  and  aspiring, 

feeling  the  burden  but  recognising  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

Savage  life  presents  itself  to  view  as  grovelling  and  debased,  inert 

and  self-indulgent,  supine  and  inconstant.     In  civilization  all  is 

different.    There  it  is  felt  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone ; 

but  that  he  must  have  stimulant  thought  and  the  pressure  of  a 

purpose.    Industry  stirred  and  excited  by  a  high  standard  of  the 

comfort  of  life — by  an  increase  rather  than  a  reduction  of  the  wants 

of  man,  especially  the  need  of  a  margin  beyond  and  above  the  mere 

supply  of  the  requirementsof  nature,— this  is  a  work  of  civilization. 

To  oe  satisfied  with  the  smallest  amount  which  will  preserve  and 

propagate  life,  to  feel  joy  in  the  mere  exertionless  being  of  animal 

existence,  to  have  a  brute's  instincts,  with  areasonleag  acquiescence 

in  being  nothing  more,-^that  is  to  be  savage.    We  have  seen  no 

race  rise  from  any  such  state  without  persuasion,  instruction,  or 

stimulant  of  some  sort ;  and  we  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  is 

probable  that  man  has  ever  developed  from  a  savage  state  into  civi* 

lization. 

Savagism  is  relapse,  a  backsliding  and  not  a  first  condition. 

Civilization  is  the  point  of  departure  towards  savagery,  and  it  is 

sn  inversion  of  facts  to  say  that  civilization  is  progress  from 

savagism.    It  is  because  men  have  shrunk  from  toil,  forethought, 

guidance,  and  government,  that  they  have  receded  from  the  standard 

of  humanity,  and  taken  the  degenerate  state  and  fate  of  savage  life. 

They  have  departed  from  the  coercion  of  circumstances  and  of 

social- law,  and  they  have  deteriorated  and  become  barbarous.     We 

^ve  only  to  look  at  the  wonderful  forms  of  faith,  the  singular 

imperativeness  of  the  olden  governments,  the  marvellous  codes  of 

law,  the  exquisite  arts,  industries,  and  even  sciences  of  the  past,  to 

learn  that  man  has  become  embruted  and  degenerate,  rather  than 

improved  and  moralized.     We  think  there  can  be  no  question  but 

that  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  earlier  nations  show  an  excellent, 

^ough  B  different  civilization  from  our  own.    The  civilization  of 
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regimented  labour  ie  not  onra,  but  perhaps  o«r  modem  tndie 
umoDB  are,  in  reality,  not  much  elae  than  a  means  of  regenerating 
labour,  and  bringing  into  play  as  semi-voluntary  acquisitions  tiie 
frugal,  patient,  fair-proportioned  activity,  self-restraint^  and  fore- 
sight which  are  required  in  civilized  life,  and  which  have  been 
lost  in  our  transition  firom  one  condition  of  oiyiliaation  to  another— 
the  civilization  of  command  for  the  civilization  of  self-command. 

Take  language  as  a  witness.  The  old  languages  are  far  more 
complex  and  intricate  than  the  new.  They  include  a  far  more 
excellent  and  systematic  set  of  inflexional  arrangements  than 
modem  languages  do ;  and  their  syntax,  while  it  admits  of  greater 
sinuosity  of  style,  is  more  compact  and  exact.  Compare  &e  sin- 
gular complexity  of  the  language  of  Greece  with  all  the  flexibility 
of  compounds  and  variations  wluch  it  allows,  even  with  the  German 
of  our  days,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  far  finer  structunl 
model  than  it.  If  we  do  the  same  with  the  speech  of  Home,  and 
that  of  either  Italy  or  France  in  the  present  day,  we  shall  find  that 
the  latter  has  lost  the  fine  sonorous  expressiveness  of  iik  com- 
pact and  perspicuous  root.  Equally  true  is  this  of  the  grammatical 
muneworlc  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  modern  English.  We  have  had 
in  all  these  a  general  disintegration— a  weakeninj;  and  a  deteriora- 
tion. This  does  not  seem  to  argue  very  conclusively  for  the  pro- 
gressiye  intellectuality  of  the  race  which  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
destroy  the  symmetry,  flexibility,  and  closely  knit  texture  of  the 
languages  of  antiquity  to  fit  them  for  the  races  of  the  present,  who 
find  ^eat  difficulty  even  under  culture  and  training  in  compre- 
hending the  exquisitely  adapted  phraseology  of  the  syntax  of  the 
leamea  tongues,  and  of  such  as  are  similarly  constructed  in  their 
inflexions  and  variations. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  matter,  that  man  is 
not  naturally  a  savage  creature,  that  he  did  not  rise  up  into  being 
by  the  mere  chances  of  development,  that  he  has  not  made  progreu 
fifom  a  rude  semi-animal  existence  to  his  present  thoughtral  civi- 
lized condition.  It  seems  to  me  to  agree  far  more  with  the  actual 
facts  of  history,  language,  religion,  morals,  law,  traditions,  &c.,  to 
regard  man's  civilization^  as  his  normal  state,  his  savaigery  as  a 
depreciation  of  his  nature  from  neglect  of  the  principles  of  social 
life  impressed  on  the  early  ages.  1  do  not  think  a  thermometer  of 
civilization  is  capable  of  being  constructed  which  would  show  the 
gero  of  humanity  normal,  indicate  the  races  which  have  fallen  below 
that  in  gorilladom  and  monkey  ism,  and  mark  off*  the  races,  Aryan 
or  Semitic,  which  have  risen  into  a  state  of  modern  freedom,  excel- 
lence, and  culture.  Civilization  seems  to  me  to  be  a  swinging  of  the 
pendulum  of  existence  between  government  and  self-government^ 
a  seeking  of  an  equation  between  these,  when  the  will  of  the  people 
shall  be  law  and  law  shall  be  the  sovereign  of  life.  Change  ratter 
than  progress  has  been  the  tale  of  history.  I  cannot  belieye  that 
man  has  developed  from  a  sayage  state,  and  on  the  above  flroundi 
I  think  the  negative  view  is  mi^e  probable.  L.  T.  B* 
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(Continued  Jh)m  page  220,) 

&tmax,  simple,  seyere,  and  onadorned  as  Dr.  Newman's  poetry 
mmf  seem  in  reference  to  its  general  eharaeter/  yet  herein  hmwe 
we  proof  that  eren  in  the  seemingly  sterile  soil  of  asoetioism,  in  that 
^ypssent  desert  of  the  heart,  the  flowers  of  sweet,  natural  affeotioa 
em  grow — blossoming  forth  in  the  form  of  poetry  of  ineflfahle 
tenderness  and  genuine  grace.  Take,  for  instaDce,  those  tonohinglj 
heatitifdl  "  Consolations  in  Bereavement,"  written  on  oeoaskm  of 
the  death  of  a  beloyed  sister  forty  years  ago,  wjth  a  series  of 
kindred  poems  on  the  same  subject : — 

OovsoLATioirs  nr  BsBBAyaiCBHT. 

''Death  wm  full  urgent  with  thee,  eiiter  dear, 
And  etsrtling  in  his  speed ; 
Brief  pain,  then  languor  till  thy  end  oame  near, 
Such  was  the  path  decreed, 
The  hurried  road 
To  lead  thy  soul  from  earth  to  thine  own  G-od's  abode. 

**  Death  wrought  with  thee,  sweet  maid,  impatiently, 
Yet  merciful  the  haate 
That  bai&ea  aicknees ;  dearest,  thou  didst  die, 
Thou  wast  not  made  to  taste 
Death's  bitterness. 
Decline's  slow-wastiog  charm,  or  fever's  fierce  distress. 

**  Death  wrought  in  mystery, — both  complaint  and  cure 
To  human  skill  unknown : 
God  put  aside  all  means,  to  make  us  sure 
It  was  His  deed  alone ;. 
'  Lest  we  should  lay 

Beproaoh  on  our  poor  sdyes  that  thou  wast  caught  away. 

"  Death  urged  as  scant  of  time ;  lest,  sister  dear. 
We  many  a  hngering  day 
Had  sickened  with  alternate  hope  and  fear, 
The  ague  of  delay  ; 
Watching  each  spark 
Of  promise  quenched  in  turn,  till  all  our  sky  was  dark. 

"Death  came  and  went  $  that  so  thy  image  might 
Our  yearning  hearts  possess, 
Associate  with  all  pleasant  thoughts  and  bright,^ 
With  youth  and  lofdiness ; 
Sorrow  can  claim, 
Mary,  nor  lot  nor  part  in  thy  soft  soothing  name. 
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"  Joy  of  sad  hearts,  and  light  of  downcast  eyes ! 
Dearest,  thou  art  enshrined 
In  all  thy  fragrance  in  oar  memories ; 
For  we  shall  ever  find 
Bare  thought  of  thee 
Freshen  this  weary  life,  while  weary  life  shall  be. 

«  Oxford,  AprU,  1828." 

Of' the  tender,  pensiye-breathing  grace,  the  parity  of  tone,  and 
the  pathetic  Bimplicity  which  characterize  these  stanzas— the  last 
two  in  particular — what  need  to  speak  P  They  must  surely  at  once 
strike  and  fascinate  every  reader  who  has  a  heart  to  feel,  an  intelleet 
to  comprehend,  and  a  taste  to  judge.  The  same  deep-felt  bereave- 
ment also  gave  inspiration  to  a  little  poem,  like  the  last,  of  no 
common  charm.  The  spirit  of  the  departed  one,  from  its  abode  in 
the  realms  of  bliss,  is  there  imagined  as  consoling  th6  sorrowing 
friends  left  behjnd  on  earth — sending  them  words  of  peace  in— 

A  Voice  tbom  Avab. 

"  Weep  not  for  me  5 
Be  blithe  as  wont,  nor  tinge  with  gloom 
The  stream  of  love  that  circles  home, 

Light  hearts  and  firee ! 
Joy  in  the  gifts  Heaven's  bounty  lends ; 
Nor  miss  my  faoe,  dear  friends  1 

"  I  still  am  near. 
Watching  the  smiles  I  prised  on  earth. 
Your  converse  mild,  your  blameless  mirth. 

Now,  too,  1  hear 
Of  whispered  sounds  the  tale  complete^ 
Low  prayers,  and  musings  sweet. 

"A  sea  before 
The  throne  is  spread ;  its  pure,  stiU  glass 
Pictures  all  earth-soenes  as  they  pass. 

We,  on  its  shore. 
Share  in  the  bo^om  of  our  rest, 
God's  knowledge,  and  are  blest. 

**  JJorMpoO,  September  29, 1829.*' 

Attractive  as  the  theme  may  be,  and  inviting  of  our  stay,  we  can 
do  no  more  than  just  refer  here  to  two  other  poems  deriving  their 
inspiration  from  the  selfsame  source : — "  A  Picture,"  a  P<^"\J[J 
entitled,  having  for  its  motto,  "The  maiden  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth ; "  and  a  tender  and  beautiful  poem  entitled  **  Epipba^T 
Eve :  a  Birthday  Offering,"  the  birthday  being  that  of  the  trul/ 
mourned  sister.  Another  "  Birthday  Offering,'^  dedicated  to  his 
brother,  Francis  William  Newman,  no  less  beautiful  in  its  w^» 
derives  a  painful  and  melancholy  interest  from  the  fact  that  all  toe 
bri^t  and  glowing  hopes  therein  exnressed  in  reference  to  that  loved 
brother's  future  career  were  doomea  to  such  sad  and  lamentable  dis- 
appointment. We  quote  tiie  three  concluding  stanzas  of  this  poem:" 
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*'  Bmt  Frank,  we  both  aie  lummonod  now 
As  ohampiont  of  the  Lord ; 
Enrolled  am  I,  and. shortly  thou 

Most  buckle  on  thy  tword ; 
A  high  employ,  nor  lightly  giren, 
To  serre  aa  messengers  of  hearen ! 

"Beep  in  my  heart  that  gift  I  hide} 
I  change  it  not  away, 
For  patrwt-warrior^B  hour  of  pridoi 

Or  statesman's  tranquil  sway ; 
For  poet's  flre,  or  pleader's  skill 
To  pierce  the  soul  or  tame  the  wilL 

**  Oh,  may  we  follow  undismayed 
Where'er  our  Gbd  shall  call ! 
And  mar  His  Spirit's  present  aid 

Uphold  us,  lest  we  fall! 
Till,  in  the  end  of  days,  we  stand 
As  Tiotors  in  a  deathless  land." 

Let  OB  in  charity  hope  that  this  fond  fraternal  prayer  may  even' 
▼etbe  realized,  and  that  the  wanderer  may,  with  him,  one  day 
have  his  part  at  the  right  hand  "  on  life's  eternal  shore !  " 

In  these  "  Poems  of  the  Affections " — to  adopt  Wordsworth's 
nomenclature — we  have  seen  that  the  poet,  rigid,  ascetic,  as  he  may 
have  become  and  be,  has  yet  had  his  seasons  of  tenderness — deep^ 
human-hearted  tenderness.  Nay,  further,  we  shall  find  proof  that 
he  could  withal  relax  from  his  severity  at  times,  and  even  con- 
descend to  playfulness,  acting,  as  we  may  suppose,  on  the  old 
Horatian  maxim,  "  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,"  tnoueh,  from  the 
specimens  afforded  us  in  this  bne,  his  ''AJbnm  Verses"  and 
"  Valentines  to  Little  GKrls,"  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  good 
father's  sportive  freaks  are  not  always  in  the  happiest  vein.  As  a 
■pecimen  of  his  graver  literary  trifling  we  give  a  little  poem,  if  it 
may  be  allowed  that  distinction,  entitled — 

A  HXBKITAax. 
(PBOM  ST.  GBSGOBY  ITAZIAl^ZAir.) 

**  Some  one  whispered  yesterday. 
Of  the  rich  and  fashionable, 
Gregory  in  his  own  small  way 
sSwy  was  and  oomfortableb 

<«  Had  he  not  of  wealth  his  fill 
Whom  a  garden  gay  did  bless, 
And  a  gently  trickling  rill. 
And  the  sweets  of  idleness  ? 

**  I  made  answer, '  Is  it  ease 

Fasts  to  keep  and  tears  to  shed  ? 
Yigil  hours  and  wounded  knees, 
Oall  you  these  a  pleasant  bed  ? ' 
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«  Thiii  a  TeriUble  monl: 

Does  to  death  hia  fleshly  frame ; 
Be  there  who  in  tloth  are  annk, 
They  have  forfeited  the  name. 

<*  0:^fbrd,  1884." 

The  metrical  effusion  under  the  aboye  title,  written  manj  years 
prior  to  the  author's  secession,  shows  plainly  the  working  of  those 
principles  which  eTentually  led  hhn  to  se^  refbge  in  tke  Ohurcli  of 
±tome.  Here,  for  instance,  we  have  the  aseeUe  principle  clearly 
and  unmistakably  defined.  This,  if  need  were,  might  be  confirmed 
by  a  large  induction  fonaded  on  passages  in  his  other  poems^ 
poems,  e.ff,,  such  a^i,  "  The  Sign  of  the  C&oss,"  '*  BeHos  of  Saints," 
'*  The  Good  Samaritan,"  &o. ;  all,  especially  the  last,  opening  with 
the  passionately  yearning  exclamation, — 

"  Oh  that  thy  creed  were  sound  I 
Tor  thou  dost  soothe  the  heart,  thou  Church  of  Borne," 

betokening  a  steady  and  gradual  Bomeward  tendency.  Nay,  more, 
strange  .as  it  may  appear,  even  some  of  the  specimens  of  his  lighter 
literary  trifling,  his  toyings  with  the  muse  of  the  Album,  uTord 
distinct  evidence  to  the  same  effect ;  as,  for  instance,  a  set  of  jangling 
rhymes,  of  the  class  referred  to,  entitled  "  Monks ; "  a  rather  curious 
contribution,  in  sooth,  towards  that  department  of  light  and  degant 
literature.    He  begins  in  a  strain  of  interrogation, — 

'*  Why,  dear  oousin,  why 
Ask  for  Terses  when  a  poet*8  fount  of  song  is  diy  ? 
Or  if  snght  bo  there, 

Harsh  and  chill,  it  ill  may  touch  the  hand  of  lady  ftnr. 
Who  can  perfumed  waters  bring 
From  a  oon?ent  spring  ?  " 

And  he  closes  as  follows : — 

'*  Q-rey  bis  oowl^d  Test 
Whose  strong  heart  has  pledged  his  service  to  the  cloister  blest; 
Duly  garbed  is  he, 

As  the  frost-work  gems  the  branches  of  yon  stately  tree. 
'Tis  a  danger*  thwarting  spell, 
And  it  fits  me  well!" 

Here,  in  this  freak  of  fancy,  not  a  particularly  light  or  airy  one 
of  the  kind,  sooth  to  say — offspring  of  an  early  period,  the  po^^  ' 
future  destiny  is  not  obscurely  foreshadowed ;  that  destiny  whipb 
should  eventually,  after  many  wanderings,  find  him  a  congemal 
refuge  in  the  cloistral  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  Even  alresdj* 
in  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart,  he  seems  to  have  takeni  si  vj 
anticipation,  the  monastic  vow.  We  migbt  also  refer  in  this  con- 
nection to  a  poem  of  a  ^aver  cast,  entitled  **  The  Married  and  tbs 
Single ; "  a  poem  ostensibly  purporting  to  be  "  A  Fragment  from 
St.  Gregory  Naziansen,'*  that  monastic  votary,  the  ideal  of  i^'* 
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Newman's  admiring  eontem^Uiioii.  Mcrrta^e  and  odibaef  (nnder- 
standing  thereby  r^Uffious  ceHbaey)  are  here  represented  as  two 
riral  claimants  pleading  each  its  own  canse,  the  yerdiet  being 
finally  awarded  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Not  without  a  certain 
beauty  of  its  own— a  beaaty  sad  and  pensiye  as  f  he  dying  glow  of 
an  anttnnnal  eve — is  the  picture  drawn  of  those  lone  travefiers  on 
life's  pilgrimage,  dedicated  spirits,  rirgin  souls,  in  angelic  purity 
erermore : — 

"  Circling  round  the  king  of  light, 
A  heaTen  on  earth,  a  blaraeleti  oourt  and  bright^ 
Aiming  as  emblems  of  their  God  to  shine, 
Christ  in  their  heart,  and  on  their  brow  Hie  sign. 
Soft  funeral  lights  in  the  world's  twilight  dim, 
Loving  their  God,  and  ever  loved  by  Sim.*** 

Marriage  urges  her  suit  in  a  strain  of  winning  and  graceful 
eloouence,  as  in  the  following  passage,  where  she  temptingly  sets 
fortn  her  claims : — 

"  Kay,  list  again !  who  seek  its  kindly  chain, 
A  second  self,  a  double  presence  gain  ; 
Hands,  eyes,  and  ears,  to  act  or  suffer  here, 
Till  e'en  the  weak  inspire  both  lore  and  fear ; 
A  comrade*8  sigh  to  soothe  when  cares  annoy, 

A  comrade's  smile  to  derate  his  joy. 

«  «  •  •  •  • 

"  Take  love  away,  and  life  would  be  defeced, 
A  ghastly  Ti&ion  on  a  howling  waste, 
Stern,  heartless,  reft  of  the  sweet  spells  which  swage 
The  tliroes  of  passion,  and  which  gladden  age. 
"No  child's  sweet  pranks  once  more  to  make  us  young ; 
Ko  ties  of  place  about  our  heart-strings  flung  j 

*  "  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  what  are  the  humble  monk,  and  the 
boly  nun,  and  other  regulars,  as  they  are  called,  hut  Christians  after  the 
▼tty  pattern  given  us  in  Scripture?  What  have  they  done  but  this, 
peipetnate  in  the  world  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  ?  Bid  our  Saviour 
oome  on  earth  suddenly,  as  He  will  one  day  visit  it,  in  whom  would  He  see 
t^  features  of  the  Christians  whom  He  and  His  apostles  left  behind  them, 
^t  in  them  ?  Who  but  these  give  up  home  and  friends,  wealth  and  easeu 
good  name  and  UberU  of  will,  ror  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Where  shall 
^e  find  the  image  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Peter,  or  St.  John,  or  of  Kary  the 
mother  of  Mark,  or  of  Philip's  daughters,  but  in  those  who,  whether  they 
i^SBiain  in  seclusion,  or  are  sent  over  the  earth,  hare  calm  faces,  and  swee^ 
pUkinttve  voices,  and  spare  frames,  and  gentle  manners,  and  hearts  weaned 
^m  the  world,  and  wills  subdued ;  and  for  their  meekness  meet  with 
uuiiit,  and  for  their  purity  with  slander,  and  for  their  gravity  with  sua- 
Pi^n,  and  for  their  conrace  with  cruelty ;  yet  meet  with  Christ  every- 
where— Christ,  their  all-sufficient,  everlasting  portion,  to  make  up  to  them 
^th  here  and  hereafter  all  they  suffer,  all  they  daro  for  His  name's  sake  ?  " 
^^.  M.  Newman* 9  •*  Sermona  on  Subjects  of  the  Bajf^^  Sermon  xix.,  "  Th§ 
^VoHoUeal  Ckrittian,"  December  20, 1829. 
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"  No  public  haunts  tp  oheer ;  no  festive  tide, 
When  hannlesa  mirth  and  smiling  wit  preside ; 
A  life  which  scorns  the  gifts  by  heaven  assigned, 
Nor  knows  the  sympathy  of  human  kind." 

The  poet  at*  the  close  thus  apoatrophises  Celibacy,  hard-pressed 
as  ahe  may  be  supposed  to  be  oy  her  riral's  eloquent  and  heart- 
moying  appeal  :— 

"  Hail,  O  child  of  heaven, 
G-lorious  within !  to  whom  a  post  is  given, 
Hard  by  the  throne  where  angels  bow  and  fear, 
E*en  while  thon  hast  a  name  and  mission  here. 
O  deign  thy  voice,  unveil  thy  brow,  and  see 
Thy  ready  guard  and  minister  in  me. 
Oft  hast  thou  come  heaven-wafted  to  my  breast. 
Bright  spirit!  so  come  again  and  give  me  rest.*' 

To  this  ardent  invocation  of  her  rotary,  the  spirit  replies  with 
downcast  eye  and  in  a  tone  of  gentle  plaint, — 

"  Ah,  who  has  hither  drawn  my  backward  feet, 
Changing  for  worldy  strife  my  lone  retreat  f 
Where,  in  the  silent  chant  of  holy  deeds, 
I  praise  mv  God,  and  tend  the  sick  soul's  needs, 
By  toUs  of  day,  and  vigils  of  the  night, 
By  gushing  tears  and  blessed  lustral  rite— 
I  have  no  sway  amid  the  crowd,  no  art 
In  speech,  no  plea  in  council  or  in  mart. 
Nor  human  law,  nor  judges  throned  on  high. 
Smile  on  my  face,  and  to  my  words  reply. 
Let  others  seek  earth's  honours ;  be  it  mine 
One  law  to  cherish,  and  to  track  one  line, 
Straight  on  towards  heaven  to  press  with  single  bent, 
To  know  and  love  my  Gk>d,  and  then  to  die  content." 

What  farther  proof  after  this  is  needed  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
assertion  that  the  cowl  and  "  cloistered  cell "  had  already  even  from 
the  first  claimed  the  sympathy  of  the  poet's  heart  P 

We  now  come,  as  by  an  easy  transition,  to  that  class  of  poems 
belonging  strictly  and  exclnsively  to  the  cloister  period,  after  the 
author  mid  finally  seceded  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  Those  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering,  though  breathing,  no  doubt,  the 
ynrU  of  the  cloister,  yet  were  written  while  he  was  still  not  only 
a  denizen  of  the  worm,  but  an  ordained  and  officiating  priest  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  during  themterrals 
of  travel,  by  sea  or  by  land ;  thus,  as  he  himself  expressly  tells  qs, 
the  beautiful  and  weU«known  hymn,  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  *  &., 

*  For  those  of  our  readers  who  may  happen  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  poem,  we  here  subjoin  it : — 
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was  written  on  one  oocaalon,  while  lying  becalmed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sem,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily ;  and  again,  the  poem  on  *'  Angelic 
Guidance,"  beginning  with  the  line,  **  Are  these  the  tracks  of  some 
unearthly  friend  P  "  ne  tells  us  was  written  on  another  occasion, 
while  waiting  for  the  train — a  situation  not  ordinarily  deemed 
fsTourable  to  poetic  inspiration.  But  to  return.  ^  The  poems  of 
this  (the  cloister)  period  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  in  general 
characterized  by  any  strikinfj^  merit.  It  might  even  seem  as  if  the 
bleak  atmosphere  of  the  cloister,  in  its  hard,  naked  reality,  and 
contact  with  its  sequestering  walls,  had  in  a  manner  cramped  and 
chilled  his  pKoetie' genius,  and  dimmed  its  lustre.  At  times,  indeed, 
the  old  poetic  fire,  like  the  lightning  gleam,  flashes  forth  keen  and 
Tiyid  as  erer, — notably  so  in  that  supreme  effort  of  his  genius, 
''The Dream  of  Gerontius,"  which  will  demand  a  separate  and 
distinct  notice  at  our  hands.  Before  coming,  however,  to  that  very 
lemarkable  religious  drama,  we  would  first,  oy  way  of  introduction, 
quote  two  ]poems  illustrative  of  Dr.  T^ewmans  views  on  the 
Bomish  doctrine  of  purgatory — a  doctrine  which  forms  the  main 
theological  basis  of  the  drama  referred  to.  These  poems  are  re- 
spectiTely  entitled  "  A  Hymn  for  the  Dead  "  (that  is,  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory),  and  "  The  Golden  Prison  "  (purgatory,  under  that 
Gonoeption,  as  the  prison  of  hope,  in  contracBstinction  to  hell, 
that  iron  dungeon  of  despair). 

Fob  TBS  Dbad. 

(a  ETXir.) 

"  Help,  Lord,  the  souls  which  Thou  hast  made, 
The  souls  to  Thee  so  dear, 
In  prison,  for  the  debt  unpaid 
Of  sins  committed  here. 


"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home- 
Lead  Thou  me  on  I 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene— one  step  enongh  for  me. 

**  I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Sbouldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will ; — remember  not  past  years. 

**  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on. 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 
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*'  ThoM  h<il3r  sonla,  they  mifer  on, 

fiengned  in  haart  and  will, 
XTntil  Thy  high  bahest  ia  dona, 

And  juatioa  haa  ita  fill. 
For  daily  falls,  for  pardoned  orima» 

They  joy  to  undergo 
The  ahaaoir  of  Thy  croas  sublime, 

The  remnant  of  Thy  woe.* 
Hd|s  Lord,  the  souls  which  Thou  haat  made, 

Tiie  souls  to  Thee  so  dear, 
In  prison,  for  the  debt  unpaid 

Of  sins  committed  here. 

"  Oh !  by  their  patience  of  delay, 

Their  hope  amid  their  pain, 
Their  sacred  zeal  to  bum  away 

Disfigurement  and  stain ; 
Oh !  by  their  fire  of  love,  not  less 

In  keenness  than  the  flame, 
Oh !  by  their  rery  helplessness, 

Oh !  by  Thy  own  great  Name, 
Qood  Jeau,  help  !  sweet  Jeso,  aid 

The  Bouls  to  Thee  most  dear. 
In  priaon,  for  the  debt  unpaid 

Of  sins  committed  here. 

«  The  Oratory^  1867.** 

This,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ia,  in  ita  way,  a  marrelloiuly  beaati- 
fttl  hymn,  worthy,  indeed,  of  a  better,  and,  as  we  think,  a 
aonnder  theology  tnan  that  which  it  illastratea  and  adoma.  Other 
modern  Bomaniat  poeta  also,  as  Faber  and  Aubrey  De  Yere,  have 
followed  in  the  same  course — have  thrown  all  the  charms  of  verse 
around,  and  inrested  with  a  kind  of  imaginatiye  and  sentimental 
halo,  tiie  to  us  displeasing  doctrine  that,  like  a  "  lurid  mist,"  woidd 
show — 

**  The  righteous  suffermg  stall 
Upon  the  eternal  shore.'*  t 

'Skj,  it  is  even  possible — such  are  the  anomalies  of  human  nature 
— that  the  doctrine  may,  in  iUe^,  have,  for  some  minds,  a  certain 
dread  fascination — a  mysteriously  mystio  oharm  sad  enchantment 

Of  a  more  personal  character  is  the  second  poem — a  sort  of 
anticipatory  poet's  epitaph,  that  entitled — 

Thx  Goldiv  Puaov. 

*'  Weep  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone. 
Nor  spend  thy  faithful  breath 
In  grieving  o'er  the  ^pot  or  hour 
Of  all-enshrouding  death ; 

f ■  ■         —  ■ 

•  Vide  Col.  i.  24. 

t  Keble,  «  Chrbtian  Year." 
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**  Nor  wute  in  idU  prtiae  thy  1ot6 
On  deeds  of  head  or  band. 
Which  live  within  the  living  Book, 
Or  elae  are  writ  in  sand. 

**  Bat  let  it  be  thy  best  of  prayers, 
That  I  may  &id  the  grace 
To  reach  the  holy  house  of  toll, 
The  frontier  penanoe-place, — 

"  To  reach  that  golden  palace  bright, 
Where  sools  elect  aoide, 
Waiting  their  certain  call  to  faearen. 
With  angels  at  their  side ; 

"Where  hate,  nor  pride,  nor  fear  torments 
The  transitory  guest, 
Bot  in  the  willing  agony 
He  plunges,  and  is  blest. 

**  And  as  the  fainting  patriarch  gained  * 
His  needful  halt  midway, 
And  then  refreshed  pursued  his  path. 
Where  up  the  mount  it  lay,^ 

* 

"Soprrv,  that,  rescued  from  the  storm 
Of  Heaven's  eternal  ire^ 
I  may  lie  dowo,  then  rise  again, 
Sa2e»  and  yet  saved  by  fir«. 

«  The  Oratory,  1858." 

Whatoyer  we  may  tliink  of  the  doctrine  of  parf(atOTy  so  set 
forth,  we  can  be  but  of  one  opinion  as  to  the  beauty  and  pathos  of 
this  poem.  How  inexpressibly  touching  the  humility  that  asks  for 
no  elegies  or  euloginms,  but  only  the  simple  tribute  of  a  prayer ! 
What  melancholjr  pathos  in  the  confession — the  utterance  of^one 
now  in  the  erening  of  his  days — that  all  his  earthly  deeds,  of 
whateTer  coimt  or  value  in  the  eyes  of  men,  if  they  be  not  recorded 
in  the  book  of  life,  are  but  writ  m  the  fleeting  sand ! 

As  for  the  peculiar  theological  tenet  which  forms  the  leading  idea 
of  the  poem; — purgatory,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  Dr.  Newman's 
▼erse,  becomes  wonderfully  ethereaUzed  and  transfigured  from  the 
eoarse  and  common  conception  of  it.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
doctrine,  as  here  set  forth,  is  the  perfect  and  entire  acquiescence  of 
the  will  of  the  sujSerer  in  the  divine  will — his  willingness  to  drink 
to  the  dregs  of  that  bitter  oup,  thoroughly  to  be  baptised  with  that 
baptism  of  fire. 

We  now  stand  upon  the  threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  that  striking 
religious  drama,  *'  The  Dream  of  Gerontius," — ^a  profoundly 
personal  conception,  shadowing    forth    the    poet's    own    passage 

•  Vid.  Gen.  xix.  20—30. 
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throngli  the  chill,  dArk  waters  of  death,  and  purgatory's  fierj 
surge.  He  may  at  this  period  be  supposed  to  bare  reached  that 
sta^e  of  his  life-pil^mage  when  carta,  with  all  its  scenes,  is  fast 
fading  away — "  melting  into  nothing  from  th'uncambered  sight," — 
that  stage,  nearing  his  journey's  end,  whence,  as  from  some 
Pisgah's  mystic  height,  da?ming  glimpses  can  be  descried  of — 

*'  That  vision  which  shall  bunt 
In  glory  on  the  eternal  years."  * 

Here,  while  calmly  awaiting  his  departure,  he  pours  forth,  like  a 
sage  seer  of  old,  the  feelings  of  his  Soul  in  a  poem  entitled  "  The 
Two  Worlds,"  a  swan-like  strain  of  melody — the  farewell  note  of 
time. 

Ths  Two  Woblds. 

"  Unveil,  O  Lord,  pnd  on  us  shine 
In  gloxT  and  in  grace ; 
This  gaudy  world  grows  pale  before 
The  beauty  of  Thy  face. 
<c  r|<^j  Xhou  art  seen  it  seems  to  be 
A  sort  of  fairy  ground, 
Where  suns  unsetting  light  the  sky, 
And  flowers  and  fruits  abound. 

'*Bnt  when  Thy  keener,  purer  beam 
Is  poured  upon  our  sight, 
It  loses  all  its  power  to  charm, 
And  what  was  day  is  night. 

**  Its  noblest  toils  are  then  the  scourge 
Which  made  Thy  blood  to  flow ; 
Its  joys  are  but  the  treacherous  thorns 
Which  circled  round  Thy  brow. 

**  And  thus,  when  we  renounce  for  Thee 
Its  restless  aims  and  fears, 
The  tender  memories  of  the  past, 
The  hopes  of  coming  years, — 

*'  Poor  is  our  sacrifice,  whose  eyes 
Are  lighted  from  above ; 
We  offer  what  we  cannot  keep, 
What  we  have  ceased  to  lore. 

"  The  Oratory,  1862." 

With  this  prelosive  strain — one  of  sweet-breathing  solemnity— 
we  enter  immediately  upon  Dr.  Newman's  last  and  greatest  poetical 
work,  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  a  drama  of  strange  and  ^eird 
imaginative  power.  B.  C  H* 

(Jo  he  continued.) 

#  ♦  "  Msy  Carols,"  Aubrey  De  Vere. 
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JOHN  ALFEED  LANGFOED,  LL.D.,  &c.  5 

Journalist,  Poet,  Historian,  Essa^t,  and  Politician, 

(Continued  from  page  312.) 

Pabt  IV. 

A  VBWBTAPBB,  thoxigli  but  the  world-history  of  a  day,  ii  Burely, 
if  we  look  at  it  aright*  a  marrel.  In  its  folios  we  have  an  epitome 
of  the  Tariety  of  life,  thought,  adyenture,  endeaTonr,  accidents,  joys, 
torrowB,  pageants,  wretchedness,  follies,  crimes,  sins,  designs,  aspi- 
rations,  acmevements,  and  passions,  which  stir  the  human  race. 
It  ia  an  eyery-day  photograph  of  life's  eyentfulneas,  and  as  a  social 
influence,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  the  agencies  by  which  the 
fympathieB  of  human  brotherhood  are  stimulated,  directed,  or 
controlled.  It  is  not  the  fourth  but  the  first  estate  in  the  realm ; 
it  ia  public  opinion,  embodied  and  concentrated,  suited  to  affect 
the  understanding,  inflaenoe  the  conduct,  and  moye  the  sympathies 
of  the  multitude.  It  brings  into  effectiye  impulse  in  us  the  whole 
power  of  the  world's  affairs,  and  so  makes  us  cosmopolitan  in  the 
tugeat  and  best  sense,  by  widening  the  horizon  of  our  yision,  and 
extending  the  reach  and  stretch  of  our  sympathies.  It  at  once 
forms  and  informs  public  opinion,  and  Mjt.  J.  S.  Mill  says  that 
*' public  opinion  is  already,  as  eyery  one  now  sees  that  it  is,  the 
nuing  power  in  the  last  resort."  "Great  is  journalism,"  says 
Carlyle.    "  Is  not  eyery  able  editor  a  ruler  of  the  world,  being  a 

Snuader  of  itP"  "I'he  newspaper  is  the  only  instrument,"  as 
e  Tocqneyille  remarks,  '*by  which  the  same  thought  can  be 
dropped  into  thousands  of  minds  at  the  same  moment."  Hence 
Benjamin  Constant  said  truly,  "  The  press  is  the  mistress  of  intel- 
ligence, and  intelligence  is  the  mistress  of  the  world." 

It  is  as  a  journalist  that  we  now  meet  Mr.  Langford,  fairly 
engaged  in  that  profession  which  delineates,  day  by  day,  the 
chimging  features  of  the — 

"  Mass  of  busy  life, 
Its  fluctoations  and  its  vast  concerns." 

Arises  Birmingham  Gazette  was  commenced  Noyember  16th, 
1741,  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  short-liyed  adventure  entitled 
the  Birmingham  Journal,  started  in  1732,  the  earliest  newspaper 
established  in  the  central  town  of  England  and  the  metrop<Mis  of 
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the  Midlands.    In  anccession  to,  or  rather  in  connection  with  this 
oldest  existing  Birmingham  newspaper,  a  daily  Liberal  Conaerratiye 
organ  was  projected,  and  on  12th  May,  1862,  this  journal  was 
begun  as  the  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,    Its  first  editor  was  Mr. 
J.  Herbert  Stark,  who  had  previously  been  engaged  upon  the 
Globe;  and  its  sub -editor  was  Mr.  J.  M.  Chance,  who  had  been 
employed  on  the  Hertford  Journal,    Both,  though  able  men  in 
their  profession,  necessarily  lacked  local  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  "midland"  capital  of  the  realm,  and  conld  not  bat  have  a 
difficult  task  if  unaided  by  some  one  folly  conversant  with  the 
personal  peculiarities,  the  social  standing,  the  political  pcoelivities, 
and  the  civic  position  of   the  leading  memoers  of  the  town; 
acquainted  with  the  ranges  and  aims,  the  schemes  and  governors  of 
its  public  institutions ;  and  acquainted  with  the  thousand  and  one 
special  elements  which  ^o  to  the  makinjf  up  of  the  general  interests 
of  a  great  constituency  m  which  life  is  mtense,  and  all  tiie  forms  of 
life  are  varied  by  the  opinions,  inclinations,  and  design*  of  Idiose 
who  affect  and  influence  the  tidal  pulses  of  being.     Thin  was 
speedily  felt,  and  in  a  happy  moment  the  proprietors,  desiring  to 
secure  the  best  possible  assistance  in  this  matter,  cast  their  thoughts 
npon  John  Alnred   Langford.    His  opinions  and  principles  were 
thoronghly  known,. and  they  made  no  attempt  to  seek  or  seeure 
tergiversation  on  his  part.    They  asked  his  aid  on  local  viA§eMi 
alone,  and  completely  exonerated  him  from  any  responsibili^  in 
regard  to  political  matters.    Of  course  this  proposal  was  made 
because  they  did  not  see  in  their  purview  any  man  of  their  own 
party  who  could  give  them  the  "  coaching  up  "  upon  local  afikin 
which  was  essential  to  a  daily  paper  competing  with  other  news- 
sheets  whose  editors  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  entire 
life  of  the  community  whose  life  it  was  their  aim  to  influence.    Mr. 
Langford  became  a  contributor  on  local  subjects  towards  tiie  close 
of  1862.    For  nearly  a  year  he  remained,  as  it  were,  an  outsider, 
having  no  commerce  with  the  leaders  of  the  political  movement  in 
whose  interest  the  paper  had  been  established.    It  is  probable  that 
in  this  subordinate  sphere  of  "toil  co-operant  to  an  end,"  in  the 
determination  of  which  he  h^d  no  share,  he  had  been  found  abun- 
dantly faithful,  for  in  1863  a  closer  connection  with  the  Pt^^^^ 
position  as  an  interne— wb9  ofiered  to  Mr.  Langford.    Auer  a  Aill 
exposition  of  his  own  views,  and  a  fair  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  JDaUy  Gazette,  terms  were  agreed  upon  between  the  proprietors 
and  Mr.  Langford,  by  which  the  latter  became  local  eoitor  in 
regard  to  all  such  matters  as  were  non-political,  performiog**^ 
opportunity  ofiered,  such  sub-editorial  duties  as  could  be  dMch^rg^ 
within  such  a  limitation.    In  a  very  short  time- after  this  hsJl  been 
concluded,  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  took  place,  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  we  believe,  the  ne^'S* 
paper  more  than  covered  its  expenses,  and  yielded  a  bonus  to  the  ht^' 
rary  conductors.    Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Stark  retired  fron  (^^* 
and  Mr.  Chance  was  installed  as  general,  with  Mr.  Langford  as  ^^ 
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editor,  with  Mr.  Sebastian  Erana,  known  as  a  poet  and  etaayiat. 
wlio  had  graduated  B.A.  about  ten  years  prenously,  as  literary 
contributor.  In  a  short  time  thereafter  Mr.  Chance  demitted  the 
editorial  chair,  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Browne,  who  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Daily  Telearaph^  was  promoted  to  the  Yacanoy.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  ilt-healtn  Mr.  Browne  was  unable  to  devote  the  assiduous 
attention  to  the  paper  which  was  requisite,  and  Dr.  Evans,  who  had 
meanwhile  become  known  as  the  author  of  "Brother  Fabian's 
Manuscript  and  other  Poems,"  was  elevated  to  the  general  editor's 
diair,  J.  A.  Langford  retaining  under  these  changes  his  position  of 
local  editor,  co-equal  in  rank. 

In  1867,  by  the  demise  of  Mr.  Scholefield,  senior,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Birmingham,  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  that 
town  ooooired.  This  occasioned  the  first  political  difficulty  that 
had  ariaen  of  any  importance  during  the  incumbency  of  the  local 
editor.  The  LiMrals  proposed  George  Dixon,  and  the  Conserva- 
tives put  up  Sampson  S.  Lloyd.  Dr.  Evans  supported  Mr.  Llojrd, 
▼ho  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  OazetU,  witn  might  and  main, 
pen  and  tongue.  Langford,  local-editor  though  he  was,  was,  as  it 
▼ere,  tonffue-tied ;  he  could  not  assist,  and  he  would  not  oppose ;. 
yet  probably  his  patrons  felt  that  as  he  was  their  servant,  and  in 
Kceipt  of  an  income  from  them,  they  had  a  right  to  all  that  he  could 
do  for  them.  The  difficulty  was  intensified  when,  in  1868,  the  general 
election  occurred,  and  political  feeling  rose  to  its  extremest  pitch 
of  excitement  as  Uie  parties  mated  their  strength  and  matched 
themselves  for  contest.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Dr.  Evans  became  candi- 
dates in  the  Conservative  interest,  while  the  Hon.  John  Bright, 
George  Dixon,  and  P.  H.  Muntz  were  accepted  bv  the  Liberals  as 
l^or  nominees.  The  candidature  was  keen  and  the  contest  severe 
between  the  rivals  for  the  suffrages  of  the  "  Men  of  Birmingham," 
with  the  exception  of  the  seat  of  John  Bright,  which  was-  not 
■eriously  threatened.  Dr.  Evans  being  much  engaged,  editcMrial 
assistance  such  as  could  be  relied  on  in  such  a  political  emergeBoyr 
▼as  sought,  and  Mr.  F.  Williams  was  engaged  for  that  purpose, 
^r.  Evans  was  probably  irate  at  the  neutrality  of  his  coadjutor, 
and  the  proprietary  probablv  felt  the  necessity  of  their  position  in 
Regard  to  Langford  somewhat  disagreeable,  and  were  naturally 
aQzious  to  gain  an  aJly  politically  as  well  as  editorially.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1867  it  was,  we  believe,  suggested  to  Mr.  Langford 
that  the  presentation  of  his  resignation  would  not  be  unacceptable 
^  the  proprietor,  and  Dr.  Langford — for  so,  as  we  shall  relate 
aoon,  he  had  become— gratified  the  company  hj  giving  six  montbii*  "^ 
notice,  and  when  his  tmn  of  service  expired,  it  was  carefully  ex- 
plained to  him  that  only  the  necessity  or  reducing  the  expenses  of 
^e  paper  had. induced  the  proprietary  to  accept  his  demission  of 
the  post  he  had  filled;  and  before  his  departure  from  the  editorial 
^air  his  colleagues  presented  him  with  a  large  ooUection  of  the 
^tt  works  in  modem  letten,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty  volume^ 
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One  ffood  result  of  this  joarnAliatio  engagwMnt  we  hKwe  yet  to 
iiote.    The  proprietors  of  the  GaeHU,  as  the  puehasere  of  the 
copyright  of  Aris's  paper,  had  come  into  the  possession  of  a  oom- 
plete  me  of  that  newspaper  for  a  ceotury  sad  a  quarter,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year's  issue.    HaTinr  access  to  tJhis  repertory  of 
local  history,  Langford's  fertile  mina  immediately  saw  in  it  the 
omarry  whence  a  work  of  great  interest  and  Talne  might  be  dog. 
Giving  the  earliest  benefit  of  his  ingenions  scheme  to  the  proprieton 
of  the  newspaper  on  which  he  was  engaged,  he  oontribated  to  it  a 
series  of  papers  on  '*01d  Birmingham  Life/'  iUoatrated  by  tiie 
contents  of  this  file  of  news-sheets.    Hie  series  proved  higUy  at- 
tractiTe,  and  drew  a  considerable  deal  of  interest  to  the  paper.    So 
encouraged,  and  seeing  that  approval  shone  upoa  the  s^ieme,  he 
resolred  to  enlarge  the  plan,  ana  after  most  labdrioua  traasenptionB 
and  arrangement,  he  found  hioiself  in  possession  of  such  an  abun- 
dance of  materials  for  a  work,  that  he  issued  prc^mals  for  the  pub- 
lication by  subscription  of  a  book,  in  two  Totuaes,  to  be  entitled 
"  A  Century  of  Birmingham  Life,"  or  a  Chroftiole  of  Local  SFenti, 
from  1741 — 1841,  and  in  1868  the  first  volume  appewed ;  it  wsa  im- 
mediately successful,  and  was  greeted  with  warm  approbation  for 
the  excellence  of  the  presiding  idea,  as  well  as  the  deftness  of  the 
workmanship.    Next  year  followed  Volume  Second. 

The  following  is  the  author's  estimation  and  description  of  his 
production : — 

"This  book  is  simply  what  it  profeaaes  to  be,  a  compilation.    It  appearad 
to  me— and  friends,  on  whose  judgment  I  oould  relj,  agreed  with  me— tbit 
it  would  be  more  interesting  and  useful  to  let  our  foraftithers  speak  for 
themselTes,  than  to  tell  their  story  in  other  words.     In  almoat  all  eases, 
therefore,  T  ba^e  quoted  the  advertiaemeiita,  paragraphs,  asd  reportt  )ai^ 
rally.    It  would  have  been  a  much  eaaier  taak  to  haM  cifen  theaabstaaes  of 
these  eztnicts  in  mj  own  words ;  but  the  object  and  intenti<m  of  the  book 
would  not  have  been  effected  by  such  a  proceeding.     Every  one  acquainted 
with  literary  work  knows  that  it  ia  less  kbour  to  read  and  make  an  absirset 
of  a  report,  than  tediously  to  copy  its  ijMfMsvia  eerfto.    I  mention  this  is 
self-jiMtification.    It  waa  not  to  spare  my  own  pain  and  toil  that  tbe  pho 
of  giving  as  much  matter  aa  possible  in  extracts  was  adopted,  but  in  order 
to  present  to  the  reader  the  picture  of  the  town,  its  people,  and  their  lif^ 
oven  in  their  habits  as  thev  Uved. 

Some  may  object  that  the  extracts  sometimes  relate  to  trifling  subjeeti. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  such  is  happily  tbe  variety  of  people's 
ta-ites  and  pursuits,  that  things  which  appear  triflea  to  some  are  inlerestiqg 
and  important  to  othert.  The  true  picture  of  the  life  of  a  town  will  ioclude 
tragedy  and  farce,  things  grave  and  gay,  trillea  light  aa  air,  aad  sutQeets  at 
the  deepest  importance ;  fat  of  such  endless  vaffely  ia  life  oewpnied  ^ 
complete  picture  of  Birmiagbam  for  a  hundred  years  eaald  act  be  paiatea 
wMhout  including  each  shade  of  ita  manyooloarsd  and  vasied  eiieteooa 
Th9fto«Uapi€M  is  aphologvaph  oopy  of  the  first  psfs  of  the  first  £Hi»^^ 
paUuhed  on  November  16^  174L" 

The  getting  up  of  this  work  involved  great  iahoor ;  bat  hi«  ^ 
was  cheered  by  the  hearty  sympathy  and  oo*opmliHi  •^  ^  *^ 
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bett  flMn  of  the  hardware  centre — aid  generously  given  and  genially 
admowled^d.  By  the  help  thus  accorded  to  nim  he  has  ^een 
able  to  illustrate  and  clarify  many  of  the  dark  bits  of  the  news* 
paper  history  of  the  town,  and  ^Birmingham  may  now  boast  of 
laving  the  materials  for  a  proper  history  more  thoroughly  sifted, 
better  arranged*  and  more  excellently  oompaoted  than  anv  oUier 
locality.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  of  wealth  and 
energy  in  other  large  centres  would  duly  countenance  a  similar 
work  wherever  the  means  and  the  man  are  to  be  found ;  for  Dr. 
Langford  has  set  a  good  example,  and  given  a  good  model  in  and 
of  a  good  work.  Only  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have 
been  called  upon  to  digest  into  history  and  chronology  the  hetero« 
geneous  matter  from  which  such  compilations  are  made,  can  estimate 
Uie  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  dreary  patience  which  must  be 
exercised  in  picking  the  readable  grains  of  wheat  ooj;  of  the  bushels 
of  chaff  amid  which  they  are  hidden. 

The  work  opens  with  an  excellent  introduction,  containing  a 
great  deal  of  mformation  of  the  Birmingham  of  the  olden  time. 
From  this  we  quote  the  following  as  a  specimen : — 

''Only  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  years  have  pawed  since  that  date^ 
but  during  that  time  the  little  hardware  village  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
Ur^t,  most  energetic,  induitrioue,  and  enterprising  of  the  towns  in  Greal 
Britain.  It  is  a  subject  of  no  light  interest  to  trace  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment  of  such  a  place,  to  watch  how  bit  by  bit,  and  through  a  long  series  of 
jears,  the  town  slowly  encroached  on  the  country ;  how  our  quiet,  easy- 
going, steady,  and  contented  forefathers  gave  place  to  the  restless,  striTing^ 
ttid  happily  discontented  folk  who  dwell  and  labour  in  it  at  the  present 
time.  It  ia  the  object  of  this  work  to  recall  the  past,  and  thus  enable  our 
naders  to  form  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town  from 
•boost  a  oountxT  village  to  its  present  far-stretching  and  still  rapidly- 
opanding  boundaries.  The  files  of  Aris't  Gazette  extend  to  1741,  the  year 
of  its  birtn  ;  and  thus  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  we  have  a  complete  record 
of  the  life  and  doings  of  the  people  of  Birmingham.  From  this  rich  store- 
house, and  other  sources  not  generally  available,  we  propose  to  select  infor- 
mation respecting  the  habits,  customs,  amusements,  and  life  of  our  ancestors, 
^is  work  will  be  rather  the  material  for  a  local  history  than  the  history 
i^lf.  From  a  most  careful  inspection  of  the  files  of  the  paper  we  can  con- 
fidently assert  that  no  authentic  history  of  the  town  can  ever  be  produced 
^ess  they  are  used.  No  other  source  of  information  so  rich  and  authentic 
i<  now  extant ;  and  we  hope  so  completely  to  exhaust  its  riches  that  the 
^toie  Ustorian  will  only  have  to  refer  to  its  pages  for  verifioataon  of  our 
VKtiaotB^ahould  he  decline  to  take  them  upon  trust. 

"  In  dealing  with  the  large  mass  of  material  we  shall  adopt  the  fbllowioff 
plan :— From  1741  to  1841  we  purpose  taking  periods  of  ten  years,  and 
oo^Baing  ourselves  to  quoting  such  passages  as  will  illustrate  the  dumges 
which  have  been  made  in  the  appearance  of  the  town,  and  the  general  life 
of  tha  people.  These  quotations  will  be  arranged  in  a  connected  and  sys- 
^Diatio  manner,  and  iUustrated  by  information  obtained  from  other  sources. 
pMMi  will  be  carefiilly  indicated,  and  sU  our  obligations  fisithfully  acknow- 
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*' Sunday  schools  were  opened  at  Glouoester  at  the  end  of  1781  or 
the  h^ginning  of  1782,  and  in  1784  they  were  opened  in  Birmingham. 
Hechanics'  institates  were  founded  in  1823,  and  one  was  opened  in 
Birmingham  on  March  21,  1826.  When  this  bad  done  its  work^ 
and  a  nohle  work  it  was  —  and  passed  away,  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion succeeded  it.  This  was  in  1843.  For  a  few  years  the  new  insti- 
tation  struggled  through  a  rather  weakly  existence ;  for  it  nerer  possessed 
the  yigorous  strength  which  for  many  years  characterixed  the  Mechanics* 
Institute.  This,  too,  passed  away;  and  in  November,  1855,  the  late 
Prince  Albert  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  Midland  Institute, 
which,  in  its  industrial  department,  now  numbers  upwards  of  a  thousand 
students.  Within  its  walls  any  working  man,  or  working  woman  either, 
who  has  the  desire,  united  with  the  necessary  industry  and  persistence,  can 
obtain  a  first-class  education,  either  literary  or  scientific  Birmingham  has 
also  adopted  the  Free  Libraries  and  Museums  Act,  and  in  1861  the  first  of 
these  excellent  'institutions  was  opened  in  Constitution  Hill.  Since  that 
time  three  other  branch  libraries  have  been  added,  one  in  Deritend,  one  st 
Gosta  Ghreen,  and  a  third  at  Adderly  Park.  A  central  lending  and  reference 
library  has  been  built  in  Batcliff  Place,  at  a  cost  of  nearly,  if  not  orer 
£13,000.  The  lending  library,  together  with  its  admirable  reading-room, 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Henry  Wiggin,  then  mayor,  on  September  6th,  1864» 
when  an  inaugural  address  was  delirered  by  Lord  Stanley.  The  reference 
libraiy,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  room  of  any  of  the  free  libraries  in  the 
kingdom,  and  contains  about  18,000  volumes  of  the  best  works  in  all  lite- 
rature, was  opei^d  by  Mr.  E.  Yates,  mayor,  October  26th,  1866,  when 
Mr.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  delivered  an  inaugural  address.  To  the  cen- 
tral library  is  also  added  an  art  gallery,  which,  we  trust,  contains  the  germs 
of  a  noble  and  useful  collection  of  the  fine  arts." 

"The  Century  of  Birmingham  Life"  was  exceedingly  well 
received  by  the  press.  The  Times  devoted  three  colmnns  toit; 
the  Saturday  Review  gave  a  lengthy  notice  to  each  of  the  volames ; 
Charles  Dickens,  who  had  always  a  plensant  interest  in  BirmiDghani, 
wrote  a  genial  and  commendatory  iiotice  of  it  in  All  the  Year 
round;  and  other  literary  organs  and  newspapers  gave  approval 
to  the  author's  design  and  workmanship.  In  1869  a  second  edition, 
in  monthly  parts,  iUustrated,  was  issued,  having  a  large  subscription 
list  in  its  favour.  As  a  consequence  of  the  reputation  brought  to 
him  by  this  book,  Mr.  William  Mackenzie,  tne  eminent  Scottish 
publisher,  proposed  to  Dr.  Langford  to  undertaJce  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  county  History  of  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire 
as  part  of  a  projected  series  of  topographical  works.  This  work, 
which  has  cost  great  labour,  and  is  to  be  issued  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes  of  700  pages  each,  richly  illustrated,  is  now  going  through 
the  press,  and  will,  we  understand,  be  shortly  issued. 

After  leaving  the  Oazette,  Dr:  Langford  took  a  tonr  through 
Scotland,  visiting  the  places  in  it  most  celebrated  in  poetry, 
commerce,  and  history,  and  during  his  absence  on  that  excursion 
the  council  of  the  Birmingham  Midland  Institute  appointed  him 
conductor  of  the  class  of  English  Literature  attached  to  that  centre 
of  intellectual  life  in  his  native  town.    The  duties  of  this  office 
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lie  commenced  in  Oct.,  1868,  and  passed  throngh  a  highly  laccess* 
fol  session. 

In  1868  the  Historical  Society  of  Great  Britain  was  fonnded,  and 
Dr.  Langford  was  elected  a  member  of  the  connoil ;  and  to  the 
Transactions  of  that  society  he  contributed  a  paper  on  Priaoe 
Bapert's  Visit  to  Birmingham.  Dr.  Langford  had  always  been  a 
great  admirer  of  the  mightiest  of  dramatiste,  displayed  a  considerable 
taste  for  theatricals,  feU  a  penchant  for  the  stage,  (delighted  in  strolls 
to  Stratford,  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Birmingham  Shak* 
Bpere  Society,  one  of  the  leading  managers  of  the  Shakspere  Library, 
and  a  serviceable  member  of  the  Shakspere  Beading  Club. 

Under  the  impulses  of  the  Tercentenary  excitement  he  had 
written  many  finely  appreciatiye  criticisms  on  the  wondrous 
alchemist  of  mind,  and  during  many  years  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  deliyer  speeches  noteworthy  for  verve,  spirit,  rigour,  and  fitness, 
on  the  recurrence  of  the  23rd  of  April  in  its  "  yearly  course  '*  as  a 
"  holiday,"  bringing  *'  salutation  and  greeting.*'  At  length,  under 
the  stimulus  of  that  dramatic  fervour  which  had  stirred  his  being 
in  his  btpy  hood,  and  had  enchained  the  heart-strings  of  his  manhood, 
lie  essayed  to  awaken  once  more  in  Warwickshire  the  chords  of 
that— 

'*  Wild  harp  that  silent  hung 
By  silyer  Avon's  sacred  ahore,'* 

and  composed  "  an  historical  play,"  entitled  "  The  !King  and  the 
Commoner" — printed  for  private  circulation, — of  which  a  notice 
appeared  in  our  "  Beviewer  "  a  short  time  ago. 

There  is  in  this  play,  as  our  readers  know,  a  goodly  amount  of 
the  dramatic  spirit,  and  the  writer  thinks  that  by  a  little  judicious 
vrangement  the  representative  power  of  the  drama  might  be  much 
enhanced ;  and  we  certainly  should  like  to  see  the  "  pride  and  glory  " 
of  stage  effect  given  to  this  play,  which  has  more  of  the  right 
matter  for  representative  reproduction  than  many  of  the  modem 
poem  plays  of  our  age. 

We  have  for  some  time  in  our  sketch  been  entitling  the  subject  of 
it— like  the  hero  of  Faust—  Doctor,  and  we  have  not  as  yet  in- 
dicated the  source  of  the  honour  deservedly  attached  to  the  name 
of  one  who  has  fought  a  good  fight  ih  an  upward  course  in  the 
|sce  of  much  enmity  of  circumstance.  We  perhaps  cannot  do 
oetter  than  reproduce  the  earliest  public  announcement  of  the  fact 
^hioh  attracted  our  notice.  It  appeared  in  the  Daily  Gazette, 
then  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  (date  un- 
^oted  in  our  memorandum),  and  ran  as  follows : — 

"It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  senate  and 
Coatees  of  Grenville  and  Tusculum  College,  Tennessee,  have  unani- 
moTialy  conferred  on  Mr.  J.  A.  Langford  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  as 
^  mark  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  literary 
l^urs.  The  distinction  is  one  thoroughly  well  deserved;  and 
^e  we  cannot  in  tfaia  case  complain  tluit  the  prophet  is  without 


honour  in  Iub  own  country,  we  are  heartily  ^lad  that  the  genini 
of  one  of  whom  Birmingham  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  has  not 
only  obtained*  recognition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  bat 
hlis  tbore  carried  off  one  of  those  legideate  rewards  too  often 
denied  to  merit." 

There  had  Ions  been  an  intention  among  what  might  be  called 
the  more  adranced  Liberals  of  Birmingham  to  establish  an  or^n  for 
the  diffusion  of  their  views  and  the  inculcation  of  their  opmions. 
That  side  of  the  party  of  progress  had  outstripped  the  Whig- 
Liberal  party,  who  dominated  if  they  did  not  predominate,  in  the 
heart  of  England.    George  Dawson,  who  has  exerted  a  singularly 
composite  influence  on  the  intellectual,  moral,  political,  and  reli- 
gious opinion  of  the  Midlands,  had  always,  we  nave  heard,  news- 
paper   proclivities.      Advanced    Liberidism    looked   to    him    as 
leader,  and  sought  his  generalship  in  its  endeavour  to  press  for- 
ward in  its  aim  to  set  tne  world  in  better  trim.    He,  though  lull 
of  persistent  life — being  then  under  fifty  years  of  age, — Im  con- 
siderably overwrought  his  physical  system,  and  required  to  take  a 
holiday  in  the  East.    It  was  felt,  however,  that  during  his  absence 
the  part]^  ou|ht  not  to  defer  preparations,  for  a  battle  of  principleg 
seemed  imminent.    At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dawson,  Dr.  Lang- 
ford  was  chosen  to  hold  the  place  of  honour  in  his  absence,  and  to 
have  the  proper  chieftaincy  of  the  party  entrusted  to  him,  with 
full  power  to  initiate  and  carry  on  such  business  elements  relatiTe 
to  the  projected  campaign  of  popularized  politics  as  might  enable 
it  at  any  moment  to  project  itself  into  action  fully  accoutred  and 
thoroughly  prepared.    Tne  duties  of  organisation  were  entrusted 
to  Dr.  Lan^ford,  and  the  details  of  practical  management  were 
placed  in  his  charge.    He  was  requested  to  consider  himself  as 
engaged  in  tiie  service  of  the  new  concern,  and  to  abstain  from 
entangling  himself  in  any  other  pursuit  or  engagement.    It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  passage  of  the  Education  Bill  in  1870 
rather  took'  the  party  of  progress  by  surprise,  so  that  they  required 
to  carry  on  their  contest  for  ascendency  in  the   school  boards 
without  the  special  advocacy  of  an  organ  of  their  own.     How  this 
may  be  we  do  not  know.     We  have  beard  that  in  their  zeal  many 
would  have  precipitated  the  production  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  have 
brought  it  out  before  Mr.  Dawson's  return  from  his  health-search. 
This,  however,  the  majority  of  the  party  considered  themselres 
bound  to  veto,  and  the  resolution  was  adhered  to,  that  Mr.  Daw- 
son's leadership  should  be  looked  for  and  waited  on,  and  that  all 
that  was  reouisite  was  to  be  in  utmost  readiness  on  his  return. 
This  took  place  in  September,  1870,  and  on  January  2, 1871,  the 
first  number  of    the  Birmingham  Morning  News,    with  George 
Dawson  as  consulting  editor,  and  J.  A.  Langford,  LL.D.,  ss 
superintendent  of  the  staff,  conductor,  and  publisher,  as  repre- 
senting the  proprietary. 

Before  the  present  notice  of  this  persistent  and  not  unsuccessful 
endeavour  after  self-help  can  reach  the  hands  of  the  reader,  "  the 


elorioiu  hundred  days "  which  are  said  to  test  the  yitality  of  a 
daily  newspaper  will  be  complete.  We  haye  no  means  of  knowing 
the  secrets  <n  the  eaneium,  and  we  can  only  speak  on  hearsay,  bat 
we  have  been  informed  that  the  success  of  the  yentore  has  been 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  expectations  of  the  party.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Shakspere  week  will  bring  op  the  circu- 
lation to  a  high  figure.  The  literary  arrangements  or  the  paper 
are  belieyed  to  be  yer^  oompleto,  and  of  a  Mgher  cast  than  usual 
in  what  are  called  proymcial  papers ;  in  politics  the  conductors  are 
well  informed  and  particularly  pronounced.  We  hare  not  heard 
that  tihey  have  made  any  disttnguiskable  inroads  on  the  oidinary 
Bngliah  newspaper-^an  article  whioh  the  present  writer  thinn 
suoepftible  of  a  great  deal  of  improrement.  There  oaa,  hawwer, 
be  little  doubt,  we  presume,  that  in  the  editorial  ohair  of  the 
Morminff  New€  Dr.  J.  A.  Langfotd  has  attained  an  appropriate 
phoe,  and  that  it  is  a  fitting  reward  for  his  industrious  and  peiise- 
▼erin^  **  toiling  upward  "  that  he  should  hold  this  seat  of  honour* 
able  influence  and  oapaoity  for  good,  and  that  by  the  voioe  aad 
coBBeat  of  his  fellow-townsmen  he  should  occupy  the  ohair  which 
ia  beeoming  more  powerfiil  than  that  of  the  Commons  House— the 
chanr  of  tha^«^  estate  in  the  realm — Public  Opinion. 

Wa  efaaii  not  attempt  here  to  a^raate  and  estimate  the  life  aad 
laboon  of  Dr.  LangfOTd.  He  has  not  yet  becomo'-aad  kmg  mar 
it  be  ere  he  shall  be^ 

**  A  memory  to  the  thought  and  life  of  man." 

There  ia  undoubted  power  and  pith  in  him ;  he  has  versatiliir  ana 
peneToranoe,  intellectual  capacity  and  practical  sagacity.  If  he  is 
not  gifted  with — 

*'  The  riaion  and  ^e  faculty  dirine," 

which  may  enable  him  to  emulate  the  greater  singers,  he  has  a 
aweet  heart-music  of  his  own  ;  and  if  he  has  been  unable  to  realiae 
all  the  eloriouB  hopes  and  aspirations  which  have  glowed  within 
him,  whue  striving — 

"  To  raise  hia  mind  up  to  hia  own  esteem,** 

hi  has  accomplished  not  a  little  towards  the  completion  of  what  he 
planned ;  and  he  ht»  hiaaself  sighed  out — 

**  How  poor  the  done  with  what  remains  to  do  /** 

It  is  true,  the  foregoing  narrative  may  show  that  "  the  web  of 
our  life  ia  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together ; "  but  it  is  ako 
true  what  the  same  bard  aays,  "  The  harder  matched,  the  greater 
victory. '*  We  cloae  our  notice  of  this  true  hero  of  *'  toilixig  up- 
ward '*  with  the  hope  that  hia  life  may  be  still  given  to  nobleness 
fttd  duty*  that  he  maj  be  quotable  hereafter  among  those  who  have 
illustrated  humble  birth  by  noble  effort,  and — 

"  May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  hia  yeara."  "B*  It. 
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LiteroTj/  and  Social  JudgmenU.    By  W.  B.  Gbeg.     London  *. 

N.  Trjibner  &  Co. 

William  Bathbokb  Gbbo  is  a  peculiar  thinker,  and  as  a  political 
and  miBoellaneooB  writer  the  signature  "  W.  B.  G."  is  well  known 
to  indicate  the  author  of  the  "  Creed  of  Christendom ;  its  Founda- 
tions and  its  Superstructure,"  a  work  which  twenty  years  ago 
shared  with  J.  A.  Fronde's  "  Nemesis  of  Faith "  and  K'ewman's 
"  Phases  of  Faith  "  the  attention,  if  not  the  consternation,  of  the 
religious  world :  a  "  Westminster  Eeviewer  "  of  orig[inal  force,  and 
a  literary  man  of  much  industry  and  persistency  in  stating  and 
unfolding  as  well  as  impressing  his  views.  He  was  bom,  we 
believe,  about  1810,  and  he  succeeded  the  late  famous  political 
economist,  John  McCulloch,  in  the  lucratiye  State  appointment  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Office.  He  is  a  pamphleteer  of  note, 
and  a  newspaper  writer  of  influence.  He  has  recently  collected  a 
few  of  his  contributions  to  various  periodicals  into  a  Tolnme,  and, 
under  the  title  of  **  Literary  and  Social  Jud^ents,"  giyen  them 
to  the  public.  These  contributions  are  twelve  m  number^  and  refer 
to  the  following  topics: — 

L  "Madame  de  Stael,*'  a  striking  and  telling,  though  raiher 
harsh  notice  of  that  wonderful  woman,  who  entranced  and  yet 
irked  the  nobler  minds  of  her  day ;  which  would  have  been  better 
if— like  its  subject — it  had  been  less  French. 

H.  "British  and  Foreign  Characteristics,"  a  lively,  discursive, 
interesting,  and  thoughtful  paper,  tracing,  at  considerable  length, 
with  fair  perception  of  character,  and  a  worldly-wise  estimate  oi 
the  comparative  value  of,  the  modes  of  life  prevalent  in  France  and 
Grfflrmany. 

III.  "False  Morality  of  Lady  Novelists,"  a  subject  of  wteBii 
importance,  treated  somewhat  unsympatheticalljr,  and  not  a  xittl^ 
liaole  to  the  censure  that,  while  it  seems  to  insist  on  the  logical 
ngour  of  life,  the  morality  suggested  is  not  quite  so  severe  as  the 
logic  enforced. 

lY.  "Sangsley  and  Carlyle,"  a  strong  article;  sour  and  sweet;  • 
singularly,  skilfully,  and  touchingly  mingle  in  this  estimate,  com- 
parison, and  contrast.    From  this  paper  we ,  quote  some  passages 
telow.  . 

V.  "French  Fiction"  is  trenchant  and  powerful ;  "the  scorn  of 
scorn,  the  hate  of  hate,"  could  scarcely  be  expressed  in  more 
yi{^rous  language,  or  in  more  excellent  manner.  It  shines  ana 
fltmgs. 
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VI.  **  Ghateaubriand  "  endearonn  to  persuade  ns  that "  lumbafl; " 
or  "hypocrite"  ought  to  be  the  lynonym  of  the  moat  splenoid 
styliflt  of  the  Bestoratioii. 

VII.  "  M.  de  Tocqaeville  "  ia  a  tribute  of  friendship,  and  glows 
with  admiration  and  appreciation. 

ym.  "Why  are  Women  BedundantP"  is  a  yery  able,  ealm, 
thougHtful,  and  reasonable  discussion  of  a  question  growing  in 
importance  as  civilization  advances.  From  this  pa.per  we  quote  a 
summary  in  the  sequel. 

IX.  "Truth  V,  Edification"  has  for  its  rauon  d^Ure  Bishop 
Colenso  and  his  criticisms  on  Soripti^re  difficulties,  and  is  a  plea 
— "  spoken  plaixily,  broadly,  and,  as  many  will  say,  shockingly  " — 
for  the  full  and  impartial  discussion  of  every  topic,  especially  those 
which  most  closely  concern  the  spirit  of  man. 

X.  "  The  Doom  of  the  Negro  Eace  "  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
negro  problem  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  and  contains  many 
ideas  of  grave  significance. 

XI.  "Time "  is  a  semi-philosophic  speculation  on  the  use  of 
abstract  terms  as  proper  nouns,  and  speaking  of  them  as  entities. 

XII.  "  Good  People  "  is  a  defence  of  the  world,  as  it  goes,  from 
the  common  depreciation  to  which  society  is  exposed  by  the  specially 
rehgioua,  or  rather  the  religiose.  While  ooen  to  many  counter- 
vuhng  considerations,  it  contains  a  eood  desi  of  valuable  reflection. 

Altogether,  there  is  a  heterodox  flavour  even  in  the  best  of  these 
productions — in  some  a  good  deal,  in  others  but  a  soupgon;  bat 
they  are  independent,  strong-minded,  and  hesitationless,  with  little 
subterfuge,  and  less  of  the  blarney  of  rhetoric  common  on  such 
themes. 

Caxltlb  Avn  EnrosLBT  Compabxd  Aim  Covtiustsd. — **  The  one  is 
fall  of  reverence^  bat  haa  no  fixed  or  definite  belief;  the  other  is  orthodox 
enough  in  doctrine,  bnt  does  not  know  what  reverence  means.  The  one 
has  no  creed,  the  other  has  no  doubt.  Mr.  Oarlyle — ^as  all  deep  and  great 
Bpuits  must — approaches  the  high  mysteries  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal 
with  awe  imspeakable^  and  almost  with  homility.  He  dares  not  even 
define  the  illimitable  agencies;  he  always  speaks  of  them  in  the  plural 
number.  Ton  cannot  tell  what  he  means  precisely  when  he  whispers  of 
the  silences  and  the  immensities — probably  he  could  not  tell  himself;  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  thenatural  tone  and  sentiment  with  which  the  man  refers 
to  something  supnmiely  and  incomprehensibly  above  him.  There  may  be 
no  distinct  Being  for  whom  this  awe  is  felt,  but  the  awe  is  unquestionably 
there. 

"  In  Mr.  Kingsley  there  is  nothing  of  all  this.  The  great  creative  and 
pervading  Spirit  of  the  universe,  who  for  Mr.  Carlyle  is  rJEtre  SuprSme, 
lOr  Kr.  Kingsley  is  simply  le  ban  Dim,  He  is  not  a  stricken  mortal, 
prostrate  before  the  Inefiable  Intelligence,  but  a  workman  of  God,  a  soldier 
of  Gboist,  a  messenger  who  has  got  his  orders  from  his  immediate  superior, 
snd  will  execute  them  like  a  faithful  labourer.  He  knows  Gk>d*s  wUl,  and 
it  always  hannonises  strangely  with  Mr.  Kmgsley's  objects  and  opinions. 
He  has  an  unquestioning  obedience^  cheerful  service,  boundless  aevotion 
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to  hii  Fiftfadt*  iHm>  is  in  h«ftt«n ;  bot  of  whit  we  etAl  rrroranook  hafelied 
and  brmthleM  ftdonUion,  solMnn  imae  of  in6nite  depth  and  infinite  Mttle^ 
neis,  we  can  perceiTe  no  trace  whatever.  .  .  .  He  it  unpleasantly  fond 
of  introduoioff  the  great  Name  on  all  oooaeiona }  it  it  alwaji '  Qod's  irotk,* 
< God's  feasts/  '  God*s  heroes,' '  God's  bells,'  'good  news  of  God/— «xpni- 
aiona  whioh,  just  and  fitting  enough  when  sparingly,  solemnly,  and  appro- 
priately used,  prodaoe  almost  a  profane  effect  by  their  inoesaant  and 
uncalled-for  recurreiioe ;  appear  to  be  dictated  chiefly  by  au  appetite  for 
strong  language  operating  on  a  gentleman  in  orders ;  and  are,  in  fact,  we 
believe^  Mr.  ^ngsley's  way  of  swearing. 

'*  There  are  further  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  men  BtilL 
Boaming  throueh  our  world  of  complicated  and  corrupt  cirilization,  byin^ 
about  tlnm  with  an  iron  flail,  and  smashing  shams,  foUies,  and  abuses  with 
little  mercy  and  less  discrimination,  they  haTS  yet  both  their  weak  plaoM 
and  their  blind  sides.  Iconoclasts  as  they  are,  they  are  idolaten  alao— 
and  idolaters  of  the  worst  sort,  and  at  the  ooarsest  shrine.  These  teaofaftrs 
of  mankind  in  an  age  of  adranoed  science  and  refiMNnent,  trained  in  tli» 
highest  culture,  rich  in  the  noblest  endowments,-*— 

*  These,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,* 

wonhip  much  as  the  barbarians  of  old  did,  and  much  as  the  savages  do 
now,  and  fall  prostrate  before  brute  force  and  .t^rannouB  and  unrenatiac 
wilL  They  are  '  Ttanolaters,*  as  Ardideaoon  Hare  appropriately  named 
them.  .  .  .  The  one  idoliaes  chiefly  strength  of  purpose,  the  other 
chiefly  strength  of  muscle  and  of  nerve.  Both  probably  nave  *gone  in* 
for  their  own  especial  line  of  superiority.  Mr.  Oarlyle— never  strong  in 
health  or  agile  m  frame,  nor  trained  either  as  ploughman,  sportsman^ 
soldier,  or  athlete^  but  having  had  to  fight  his  way  in  lue  with  a  persistent 
energy  and  a  self-denying  power  which  do  him  infinite  honour'— thinka 
little  of  mere  bodily  strength,  and,  indeed,  seldom  speaks  of  the  onimai 
frame  at  all,  but  feels  an  irresistible  attraction  towards  infiexible  tempers 
and  oT^rmastering  roHtions.  Indeed,  be  b  essenttaBy  and  conaiatcmy  a 
despot ;  and  with  all  despots,  if  only  they  be  relentless  and  inconstderaln 
enough,  he  has  a  pfompt  and  abounding  sympathy.  If  they  be  utteriy 
brutu  in  addition,  there  are  no  limits  to  his  adxniration-  His  lieait  yewaa 
to  them  and  h»aps  up  to  meet  them  as  to  a  brother.  He  calh  them  *  mnr,* 
'true  men,'  'types  of  real  manhood'!  No  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oar*' 
lyle  will,  we  are  sure,  charge  us  with  one  shade  of  exaggeration.  Et«rf 
book  and  almost  every  page  will  witness  for  us.  The  fierce,  rough  DanUHi 
was  among  his  earliest  idols,  bloody  and  ignorant  as  he  was,  because  be 
wlB  simple  and  earnest,  knew  what  he  wanted  (or  thought  he  did),  aftd 
went  with  Juggernaut  directness  and  recklessness  to  liis  end.  flamuid 
Johnson,  too<— noble  old  bear  that  he  was, — Mr.  Carlyle  really  lown  for 
his  unendurable  brutality.  But  it  was  not  till  he  met  with  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia — probably  the  most  truculent  ruffian  that  ever  sat  npon 
a  modem  thimie ;  an  absolute  savage  in  taste  and  temper ;  often  hatf^nad, 
and  constantly  quite  drunk ;  for  ever  and  in  flverr  relation  of  life  trampling 
upon  justice,  decency,  kindness,  and  natural  amotion— that  Mr.  Ovrlyle 
recognised  the  *  realised  ideal*  of  his  &noy,  and  hugged  tlM '  jurt  man  nade 
perfect  *  to  his  heart  of  hearts. 

**  But  Mr.  Carlyle  not  only  worships  'fbreible'  men,  he  wmddansly 
fofoe— physical  foree^to  all  recalcitrants ;  he  would  gorem  the  worid  Iby 
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ibroe.  The  irise  and  powerful  mutt  rule ;  the  ignonat  «nd  Iboliih  drait 
■abmit.  The  ecoarge  and  the  sword  muBt  oarrr  out  the  diota  which  Mr. 
Ovljle  vees  to  be  good.  The  negro  mast  be  flogged  into  sugar-making ; 
the  Wanderhig,  misguided  multitudes  of  all  lands  most  be  '  regimented  * 
under  '  captains  of  indastir/  who  will  compel  them  to  their  taslc.  The 
same  off^nsire  disregard  of  the  right!  of  indiTidual  humanity,  the  same 
contempt  fbr  fi^edom,  the  same  exaggeration  of  its  mischiefs,  the  same 
denial  or  imoonsciousnees  of  its  benefits,  run«  through  his  works,  and  mars 
the  beantj  and  the  yalue  of  them  all.  Truly,  the  despots  of  the  world — 
whether  priests,  legitimate  tyrants,  or  military  usurpers — neter  before 
among  literary  celebrities  had  an  apologist  or  an  adorer  like  the  philoeopher 
of  GheLiea. 

"  Mr.  Kingsley's  idolatry  of  power  shows  itself  in  a  different  fisshioB, 

Srompted,  no  doubt,  by  his  different  organiaation,  and  somewhat  more  be- 
tting bia  derioal  profession.  He  himself  is  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
Tigoroita  and  exuberant  organiaation,  is  a  sportsman,  a  fox-hunter,  aft 
athlete,  and  would  probably  haTe  been  a  gladiator  if  he  had  not  been  a 
Chriatisxi.  He  rerelB  in  the  description  of  every  species  of  athletic  ezeroise 
and  desperate  strife.  Accordingly,  all  his  heroes  are  men  of  snrpaasing 
aoimftl  strength,  all  bone  and  muscle,  marvels  of  agility,  boiling  orer  with 
exoltiiig  and  abounding  life^  and  usually  miracles  of  physical  beauty  like* 
wise.  They  are  constantly  *  models,'  and  very  often  *  young  Antinouses,*  or 
'  Phoebus  Apollos.*  He  lotes  above  all  thines  to  paint,  and  to  display  in 
action  hia  ideal  of  the  peiibct  *  animal  man.     Softn< 


tness  and  feebleness  he 
cannot  abide.  The  perpetual  moral  of  his  writings,  which  crops  out  of 
evety  sentence,  is  the  old  sentiment,— • 

*  To  be  weak  it  miserable. 
Doing  or  suilering.' 

He  does  not,  like  Mr.  Carlvle,  bow  down  in  reverence  before  might  when 
utterly  divorced  from  right ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
admiration  for  what  is  strong,  as  strong,  is  but  his  most  vivid  original 
iaatinct.  With  all  his  Christian  feelings,  his  varnish  of  modem  civilization, 
his  noble  aspirations,  and  all  the  intense  philanthropies  of  his  heart,  Mr. 
Kingaley,  beneath  the  skin,  is  something  of  a  Goth,  a  pagan,  and  a  school- 
boy still.  Finally,  and  not  to  weary  our  readers  further  with  this  pro- 
longed parallel  between  the  two  most  picturesque  and  graphic  writers  of 
the  day,  one  other  guilty  similarity  remains  to  be  denounced.  Both  are 
dedaimers,  not  reasoners.  Their  declamation  is  always  powerfhl,  often 
splendid ;  rich  with  gorgeous  imagery ;  fall  of  lightning  gleams,  sometimes 
lengthening  out  into  steady  rays  of  grand  and  sating  truths ;  frequently, 
usually,  perhaps,  flashing  forth  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  right ;  often 
striking  the  real  ofl^nder  and  the  real  sin,  often  proclaiming  the  true  hero 
and  extolling  the  true  virtue;  magnificent  in  its  wrath,  withering  in  its 
■com :  but,  after  all,  only  declamation.  Neither  writer  ever  reaaont  in  the 
■trict  sense  of  the  term.  Inspiration  supersedes  all  necessity  for  the  slow 
and  cautious  processes  bv  which  conscientious  mortals  of  the  ordinary 
•tamp  must  painfully  work  out  truth  and  light ;  and  both  Mr.  Oarlyle  and 
Mr.  fcuigsley  believe  themselves  inspired.  The  industrious  collection  and 
ooUation  of  premises,  the  careful  elaboration  of  conclusions,  are  beneath 
them.  They  despise  the  inductive  process.  Mr.  Carlyle  hates  facts.  Mr. 
Sngsley  hates  logic.    The  hatred  of  both  breaks  out  on  all  oooasioiui. 
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Their  opinionfl  on  sabjeots,  their  judgments  of  men,  are  not  formed  by 
reflection,  but  dictated  by  sentiment ;  and  therefore  the  first  are  constantly 
unsound,  and  the  second  constantly  unjust.  What  they  like,  what  fits 
into  their  temperament,  that  they  belieTe,  and  thai  they  praise.  What 
they  dislike,  what  grates  upon  their  tastes,  that  they  repudiate  and  denounce. 
Their  abhorrence  of  reasoning  is  heightened  by  a  further  pecuiiaiitj  com- 
mon to  the  two.  They  are  singularly  impatient  men.  They  are  too  impa- 
tient to  observe  and  inquire,  too  impatient  to  perpend  and  reflect;  too 
impatient  to  entertain  doubts  and  resolre  them.  They  are  not  ruminating 
animals ;  they  do  not  chew  the  cud  of  thought.  They  pouncs  upon  ideas, 
catch  bright  glimpses  of  them,  have  them  written  on  their  souls  as  by  a 
flash  of  light,  shoot  them  flying,  wake  in  the  morning  and  find  them  there ; 
but  never  create,  educe,  mould,  revolve  them." 

Woman's  Biohts  and  Wbongs  ;  Social  BsQUiBBMSirrs. — '*  To  sum 
up  the  whole  matter.    Nature  makes  no  mistakes,  and  creates  no  redun- 
dancies.   Kature,  honestly  and  courageously  interrogated,  gives  no  erro- 
neous or  ambiguous  replies.    In  the  case  before  us,  nature  cnes  out  against 
the  malady,  and  plainly  indicates  the  remedy.    The  first  point  to  fix  firmly 
in  our  minds  is,  that  in  the  excess  of  singlis  women  in  Great  Britain  we 
have  a  curable  evil  to  be  mended,  and  not  an  irreparable  evil  to  be  borne. 
The  mischief  is  to  be  eradicated,  not  to  be  counterbalanced,  mitigated,  or 
accepted.    To  speak  in  round  numbers,  we  have  one  miUion  and  a  ludf  adult 
unmarried  women  in  Great  Britain.    Of  these  half  a  million  are  wanted  in 
the  colonies ;  half  a  million  more  are  usefully,  happily,  and  iodispensably 
occupied  in  domestic  service.    The  evil;  thus  viewed,  assumes  manageable 
dimensions,  and  onlv  a  residual  half  a  mUlion  remain  to  be  practically  dealt 
vrith.    As  an  immediate  result  of  the  removal  of  500,000  women  firom  the 
mother  country,  where  they  are  redundant,  to  the  colonies,  where  they  ars 
sorely  needed,  all  who  remam  at  home  will  rise  in  value,  will  be  more  sought, 
will  be  better  rewarded.     The  number  who  compete  for  the  few  functions 
and  the  limited  work  at  the  disposal  of  women  being  so  much  reduced,  the 
competition  will  be  less  cruelly  severe,  and  the  pay  less  ruinously  boiten 
down.    As  the  redundancy  at  home  diminishes,  and  the  value  is  thereby 
increased,  men  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  women's  companionship  and 
women's  care  so  cheaply  on  illicit  terms.    As  soon  as  the  ideas  of  both  sexes 
in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  on  the  question  of  the  income,  and  the 
articles  which  refinement  and  elegance  require,  are  rectified — as  soon,  that 
is,  as  these  exigencies  are  reduced  from  what  is  purely  fictitious  to  what  is 
indisputably  real,  thousands  who  now  condemn  themselves  and  those  they 
love  to  single  life,  will  find  that  they  can  marry  without  foregoing  any 
luxury  or  comfort  which  is  essential  to  ladyiike  and  cultivated  and  enjoyable 
existenoe.     Finally,  as  soon  as,  owing  to  stricter  principles,  purer  tastes,  or 
improved  social  condition — or  such  combination  of  all  these  as  the  previous 
movements  spoken  of  must  gradually  tend  to  produce, — the  vast  majority 
of  men  find  themselves  compelled  to  live  without  all  that  woman  can 
bestow,  or  to  purchase  it  in  the  recognised  mode, — as  soon,  to  speak  plainly, 
as  their  sole  choice  lies  between  marriage  and  a  life  of  real  and  not  nominal 
oelibaqy,  the  apparent  redundancy  of  women  complained  of  now  will 
vanish  as  if  by  mcgic,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  replaced  by  a  deficiency.    We  are 
satisfied  that  it  the  gulf  could  be  practically  bridged  over,  so  that  women 
went  where  they  are  clamoured  for ;  and  iv  we  were  contented  with  the 
aotrntOUies  instead  of  the  empty  and  unreal  and  unrewarding  shadoini  of 
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Ivavaxj  and  refinement ;  and  if  men  were  neoenitated  either  to  many  or 
be  efaaate — all  of  which  things  it  it  a  dlBoreditable  incapaoitj  in  us  not 
to  be  able  to  acoomplish, — so  far  from  there  being  too  many  women  for  the 
work  that  must  be  done,  and  that  onlj  women  can  do  weU,  there  would  be  too 
lew.  The  work  would  be  seeking  for  the  women,  instead  of,  as  now,  the 
women  seeking  for  the  work.  We  are  disordered,  we  are  suffering,  we  are 
astray,  because  we  Iiave  gone  wrong ;  and  our  philanthropists  are  labouring, 
not  to  make  us  go  backward  and  go  right,  but  to  make  it  easier  and  smoother 
to  persiat  in  wrong.*' 


Qiht  ^otutitB'  Ejection. 


GLASGOW  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIKTr. 


A  XBXTIBO  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Social  Economy  Section  of  the  Glas- 
gow Philosophical  Society  was  held 
in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Corporation 
Buildings.      Mr.    Smith  presided. 
Mr.   William  Melrin  read  an  able 
paper  ''On  the    social,    economi- 
cal, financial,  and  commercial  re- 
sults  in  Great  Britain   from    the 
converaion  into  intoxicating  liquors 
of  seventy    millions    (or   thereby) 
bushels  of  ffrain  per  annum,  by 
brewing  and  distillation."  Mr.  Mel- 
▼in  explained  that  the  object  of  the 
paper  was  to  show,  from  facts  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  Gh>Ternment  re- 
tumsy  that  at  the  present  time  this 
country  might  be  the  most  pros- 
perous nation  in  the  world  in  point 
of  position,  energy,  and  resources,  if 
it  was  not  blighted  by  the  prodigious 
waste  of  food,  and  the  destruction 
of  serenty  million  bushels  of  grain 
in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  by  brewing  and  distillation, 
oonpled  with  the  rest  drunkenness 
which  prevailed.    The  resources  of 
our  country  had  placed  in  our  power 
means  of  accnmulating  wealth  that 
were  not  possessed  by  any  other 
nation  in  the  world ;  but  while  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  valued  at 


six  thousand  millions  sterling,  and 
the  yearly  income  estimated  at  nearly 
nine  hundred  millions  sterling,  des- 
titution and  pauperism  deluged  us 
on  every  hand.  In  answering  the 
question  how  this  arose,  reference 
must  first  be  made  to  our  impro- 
vident expenditure  on  intoxicating 
liquors.  From  a  report  published 
by  the  Inland  Bevenue  he  found 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
selling  intoxicating  liquors  was,  for 
the  year  ending  1869 — publicans, 
98,009;  and  beereellers,  52,590; 
making  a  total  of  150,599,  being 
one  to  every  204  of  the  population, 
or  about  one  to  every  40  houses. 
In  the  same  report  statistics  were 
given  with  reference  to  the  other 
houses  in  wliicli  drink  was  sold, 
which  showed  that  the  total  number 
amounted  to  186,096,  or  one  to 
every  33  hou'es.  In  addition  to 
these  temptations,  by  the  Act  of 
1862  special  licences  could  be  taken 
out  for  fairs,  shows,  soWiet,  balls, 
&c.,  so  that  every  facility  had  been 
given  to  spread  intemperance,  and 
every  temptation  had  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  people  in  order  to 
lure  them  to  habits  of  drunkenness. 
During  1869  the  quantity  of  drink 
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fold     in     the    United    Kingdom 
•mounted  to  944,853.570  gallons, 
ooeting  the   people  £112,885,603. 
l%e  grain  ooniumed  in  the  brewing 
and  distillation  of  this  drink  was 
literally  wasted ;  and  in  illustration 
of  this  statement,  Mr.  MeWin  men- 
tioned that  if  the  grain  was  used  for 
food  it  would  giTe  170  4-lb.  loaves 
to  every  family  of  five  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  durmg  the  year. 
But  in  addition  to  this  loss  of  grain 
for  food, local  taxation  was  increased, 
legitimate  trade  injured,  and  capital 
abstracted  by  the  purchase  of  grain 
from  foreign  countries.    There  were 
also  a  number  of  indirect  injurious 
results,  such  as   deteriorating  the 
character  .of  men,  and  loss  of  life 
and  property,  which  it  occasioned. 
The  distillation  of  this  grain  had 
also  the  effect  of  creating  destitution 
and  pauperism,  which  burdened  the 
community ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
he  stated  that  during  the  yesr  1869 
the  sum  paid  for  poor's  rates  and 
police  taxes  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  £  1 3, 541,827.  Mr.  Mel- 
vin  then  proceeded  to  say  that,  after 
considering  these    facts,  the  only 
logical  conclusion  they  could  come 
to  was  that  the  conversion  of  such 
an  amount  of  grain  annually  in  this 
country,  by  brewing  and  distillation, 
into  intoxicating  liquors  was  a  great 
evil,  and  that  it  should  be   sup- 
pressed.  He  had  the  strongest  faith 
in  the  action  of  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  citizens  who  had  combined 
tor  the  benevolent  purpose  of  getting 
this  evil  suppressed ;    but  at  the 
same  time  he  held  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  language  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,  must  **  enact  such  laws  as 
will  make  it  easy  to  do  right  and 
difficult   to   do  wrong."     A    long 
discussion  followed.     Mr.  Chapman 
considered  the  results  mentioned  b}- 
Mr.   Melvin  were  truly  appalling. 
He  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
not  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
amount  of  g^n  which  Mr.  Melrin 


had  stated  was  totally  wasted,  be- 
cause a  ffreat  proportion  of  it  was 
converted    into    beer,    and    many 
people  regarded  beer  as  being  nou- 
rishing and  refreshing.  Many  people 
would  consider  that    Mr.  Melvin 
was  not  warranted  in  saying  that 
grain  consumed  in  this  way  was 
totally  wasted.      The  great  point 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  this  question  was 
whether  there  should  be  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  in 
restricting  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
While  he  was  in  finvoor  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  he  was  vei^  much 
disposed  to  think  that  men  who 
were  in  the  notorious  habit  of  getting 
drunk  regularly,  doing  injury  not 
merely  to  themselvet  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  to  society  at  large^  wa« 
proper  subjeota  for  punishment  and 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.   It  was  most  humiliating  to 
think  that  in  our  ooantry,  whieh 
was  making  such  strides  in  material 
wealth,  BO   much  destitution  and 
pauperif  m  prevailed.    Mr.  M'Ckvin 
said  he  would  far  rather  see  the 
people  of  this  country  beoome  sober 
through  the  moral  infioenoe  whiefa 
was  being  brought  to   bear  upon 
them  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  aubjeot,  he 
never  felt  a  hesitation  thus  far,  that 
if  in  a«oountry  an  evil  existed  whieh 
was  striking  at  the  root  of  soeietyi 
that  that  evil  should  be  pat  down 
by    the   arm    of  the    law.     Be* 
plying  to  Mr.  Ohapman's  remarks 
about  the  use  of  beer,  Mr.  M'Qam 
stated  that  it  was  an  ettabUahed  faot 
that  men  who  drank  only  w»ter  had 
a  better  chance  of  long  life  than 
men  who  drank  beer.    After  mme 
further  discussion,  in  whieh  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Leggat,  Mr.  Weetland, 
and  Mr.  Hoey  took  pari,  Mr.  Mshin 
replied.    The  thanks  of  the  maetiBg 
having  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Melvin 
for  hie  instructive  paper^  tibe  pn>- 
eeedinga  terminatad. 
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BnanKQHAK.  —  At  the  New 
Church  Mutual  Improvement  So- 
cietja  Summer  Lane,  Birmingham, 
00  April  IStb,  a  lecture  was  deliTered 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  on  "  Egyj^, 
ih0  Pyramids^  and  th0  Su€%  CanaL" 
The  ledurar  oommenoed  hy  stating 
that  in  conseqaeoce  of  the  vastness 
of  the  subject*  he  should  be  com- 

Eelled  to  rattle  on  at  express  speed, 
oping  bj  that  means  to  be  able  to 
gire  a  rapid  sketeh  of  the  most  in- 
teresting points  in  his  trayels.  He 
left  Marseilles,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  persons  from  the  Tarious 
countriee  ol  Europe,  for  Alexandria, 
as  the  inyited  gueets  of  the  Pasha 
of  E^pt.  After  passing  the  Straits 
of  Meaaina,  whence  was  telegraphed 
that  fact  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  passing  into  the  open  sea,  the 
Delia  arrlTed  in  due  course  at 
Alexandria.  After  taking  a  survey 
of  the  town,  mention  was  made  of 
**Pompey's  Pillar,"  "Cleopatra's 
Keedle,"  and  other  objects  of  in- 
terest. The  plentifulness  of  dogs 
^as  spoken  of,  likewise  that  of  flies. 
Passing  on,  the  lecturer  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with 
the  many  vessels  containing  people 
of  all  nations,  the  titled  gentry  and 


the  commercial  worlds  being  fully 
represented.  Here  Mr.  Wright, 
baring  first  pointed  out,  by  means 
of  a  map  specially  prepared,  the 
oourse  of  the  Sues  Canal,  gave  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  of 
its  commencement,  the  usee  and  ob- 
jects, and  the  advantages  which  it 
would  give  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Passing  on  from  the  cere- 
mony of  the  opening,  and  sailing 
down  the  canal,  the  party  departed 
for  Cairo,  the  grand  seat  of  revelry. 
Arriving  at  Cairo,  a  rapid  sketch  was 
given  of  the  scene,  with  its  crowds  of 
people  and  its  great  illuminations. 
If  otice  was  also  given  of  the  shops, 
streets,  and  inhabitants  of  Csiro,  the 
bazaars  and  the  mosques  i  likawise 
to  those  great  monuments  of  in- 
terest—" The  tombs  of  the  Caliphs." 
A  description  of  the  Pyramids  was 
then  given,  with  their  size,  oonstrac- 
tion,  and  supposed  usee.  The  lec- 
ture was  given  in  a  genial  and 
pleasing  style,  and  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  large  audience  who 
assembled  to  listen  to  it.  A  very 
hear^  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  for  his  kind- 
ness in  delivering  so  interesting  and 
instructive  a  lecture  to  the  society. ' 


Ititerara  |l0li«. 


Mr.  ^.  Abbbk  hopes  to  have 
his  parallel-text  edition  of  Bacon's 
Essays,  in  four  columns,  ready  for 
his  series  of  "  EngUsh  Beprints  " 
this  month. 

An  elaborate  **  History  of  the 
Battle  of  Bannockbum,"  by  Bobert 
White,  Newcastle,  is  in  the  press. 

A  monthly  review,  entitled  The 
JVuHMyer,  and  devoted,  aa  its  name 
inpliea,  to  subjeets  connected  with 
imperial  and  local  taxation  and  ex- 
penditure, is  announoedt 

Mr.  David  Laing*s  cheap  edition  of 


Sir  David  Lyndesay's  works  has  just 
speared ;  bis  library  edition  is  in 

g reparation.     Mr.   Laing  ha«  also 
tteJy  re-edited  four  very  rare  parts 
of  the  old  Scotch  Psalter. 

AUessandro  Manaoni,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  "Promessi 
Sposi,"  forms  the  subject  of  a 
monograph  by  ProfSaasor  0.  M 
Sauer,  of  Prague^  in  which  the 
author  points  out   the  important 

8 lace  which  he  considers  is  held  in 
terature  by  the  ItaJiao  writar  and 
poet. 
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A  Beries  of  leotores  under  the 
aiiBpices  of  ''The  Chrutian  Eyi- 
denoe  Society,"  hy  the  Archbishop 
of  York  (William  Thomson),  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  (Payne  Smith) ; 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Haryey  Good- 
man) I  Bey.  Stanley  Leathes,  &c., 
are  to  be  deliyered  between  April 
25  and  June  2,  and  published, 
immediately  afterdeliyery,  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Pierre  Leraux,  author  of  "  Hu- 
manity in  its  Principle  and  its 
Future,*'  died  11th  April. 

Edinburgh  social  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  publication  of  "  The 
Letters  of  Mrs.  Alison  Cockbum. " 

The  Dawn  of  a  satirical  journal 
in  Scotland  is  announced,  and 
heralds  of  the  Davm  are  out. 

The  issues  in  the  Bey.  Alex.  B. 
Grosart's  Fuller's  Worthies  Library 
are  out,  and  consist  of  **  The  Works 
in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Heniy  Vaug- 
han,  Silurist,'*  now  first  collected 
and  edited.  Vol.  I.  of  Poetiy,  and 
VoL  III.  of  Prose.  Two  other  yols. 
will  complete  the  work.  In  the 
Mtscellatuet  he  has  issued  poems  of 
Henry  Lok,  G^tleman  (1593  and 
1597) .  Two  rare  poems  by  Geryase 
Markham,  and  the  Anatomic  of 
Basseyerse,  a  satire  (from  a  unique 
copy)  by  J.  Andrewes  (1615). 

Three  biographies  are  promised 
during  the  coming  season — a  me- 
moir of  Mr.  Julian  Fane,  by  the 
Hon.  B.  Lytton;  a  life  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  by  the  Bey.  W.  B. 
Stephens ;  and  a  biography  of  Dr. 
Cooke,  of  Belfast,  by  Professor 
Porter.  A  yolame  of  "  Biographical 
Essays,"  by  theBey.  WhitwellElwin, 
re-issued  from  the  Quarterly  Me- 
vieWf  is  also  announced. 

T.  Hewitt  Key's  <*Latm  Dic- 
tionary" (on  the  stem  system,  we 
belieye)  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion, after  the  labour  of  many  years. 

Samuel  H^et— fheMeziofanti  of 


Sootland— keeper  of  the  Adyooatas' 
Library,  Edinbui^h,  died  20th  of 
April.  He  has  left  an  almost  com- 
pleted work  on  "  The  Pseudonymous 
Writings  of  British  Authors.*' 

Professor  Dayid  Masson's  *'Life 
of  MUton,"  yol.  ii.,  1688—1648, 
six  eyentful  years,  is  nearly  ready. 

Professor  Fawoett's  "  Pauperism ; 
its  Causes  and  Bemediee,"  is  an- 
nounced. 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  about  to  issue  a 
treatise  on  **  Carebration — the  Bela- 
tion  of  Brain  and  Thought." 

The  reyised  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  almost 
ready  for  issue  by  the  Conyocation 
Company.  We  hope  it  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  people's  edition. 

A  series  of  Sanitary  Maps,  indi- 
cating the  disease  most  preyalent  in 
the  seyeral  parts  of  Britain,  are  in 
progress. 

The  late  G.  L.  Craik'a  admirable 
work,  "  Spenser  and  his  Poetry,"  is 
to  be  issued  as  a  supplement  to 
«*  BeU's  EngUsh  Poets."  Might  we 
BUggMt  the  addition  of  John  Saun- 
ders's *'  Chaucer,"  issued  along  with 
it  in  Knight's  weekly  shilling  yoL? 
Of  course  both  should  be  reyised,  as 
new  matter  on  both  liyee  has  been 
discoyered.  By-the-bye,  who  will 
produce  for  us  now  a  similar  series 
of  good,  useful,  solid,  improying 
reading? 

Bey.  W.  W.  Skeat  has  neariy 
ready  a  new  edition  of  "Chatter- 
ton's  Poems,"  with  much  new  in* 
formation  and  new  matter. 

•*The  Tayler  Prize"— fifty  pi- 
neas— offered  through  the  Statistical 
Society  for  the  best  essay  on  **  Local 
Taxation,"  has  been  won  hj  Bobert 
H.  Inglis  Palgraye,  of  Yarmontb, 
third  son  of  Sir  F.  Palgraye,  the 
historian. 

Herr  B.  Oppenheim  has  issued  a 
translation  mto  German  of  G.  H. 
Lewes's  *' Biographical  History  of 
Philoeophy,  fiiom  Thalea  to  Oomte." 


WILLIAM  HONYMAJS^  GILLESPIE,  Esq.,  Ac, 

Author  of**  The  Argument  A  priori  for  the  Being  and  the  Attributes 
of  the  Absolute  One  and  First  Caused*  ^c. 

*'  He  that  takes  away  Season  to  make  way  for  Revelaiion  pats  out  the 
light  of  both,  and  does  much  about  the  same  as  if  he  would  persuade  a 
man  to  put  out  his  ejee,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  oi  an  inTifli- 
ble  star  by  a  telescope." — John  Locke, 

"  OuB  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God,"  says  Eobert  Hall,  "  is  the 
belief  of  a  very  profound  myatery.  The  very  idea  of  auch  a  being 
would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  necessary;  becauae  the 
greatest  aosurdities  would  flow  from  supposing  the  contrary. 
Nothing  can  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  a 
causeless  cause — a  presiding  governor  of  the  universe.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  admit  tbe  less  difficult  of  the  two;  or, 
rather,  to  choose  difficulty  instead  of  impoasibility,  mystery  instead 
of  absurdity ;  and  hence  we  repose  on  this  grand  troth.  This  is 
the  great  mystery  of  the  universe,  which  is  at  once  the  most 
certain  and  most  incomprehensible  of  all  things ;  a  truth  at  once 
enveloped  in  a  flood  of  light  and  an  abyss  of  darkness.  Inexpli- 
cable itself,  it  explains  all  besides ;  it  casts  a  clearness  on  every 
qnestion,  accounts  for  every  phenomenon,  solves  every  problem, 
illuminates  every  depth,  and  renders  the  whole  mystery  of  exist- 
ence as  perfectly  simple  as  it  is  otherwise  perfectly  unintelligible, 
whilst  itself  remains  alone  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  After  dis- 
placing every  other  difficulty  it  remains  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
all,  in  solitary,  insurmountable,  unapproachable  grandeur." 

It  might  perhaps  be  possible  on  otner  grounds  than  the  incom- 
prehensible glory  of  the  theme  to  account  for  the  general  failure 
of  any  single  form  of  argumentation  to  receive  acceptance  as  a  final 
and  complete  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  Man  is  a  compound  being,  and  is  not  an  intellectual  all-in- 
all  of  reasoning  power  compact ;  and  logic,  however  trenchant  in 
its  specific  syllogisms,  ^cannot  convince  the  heart  or^fiU  the  imagi- 
nation. The  sssthetic  and  the  ecstatic  forms  of  mentality  cannot 
be  moved  to  worshipfulness  by  ice-cold  and  ice-clear  demonstrations ; 
while  that  which  can  stir  these  to  admiration  and  adoration  aflecta 
the  intellect  less  and  less  as  investigation  proceeds.  Hence  the 
the  true  secret  of  the  debatability  of  this  question,  which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  be  the  least  capable  of  yielding  elements  for  dis- 
cussion.   The  relative  power  and  activity  of  intelligence,  feeling, 

1871.  2  D 
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experience,  conscience,  and  imagination,  are  ever  clianging,  and  as 
they  change,  this  supreme  theme  requires  readjustment  and  recon- 
sideration. Hence  though  we  have  traced  the  main  course  of  the 
theories  of  a  Creative  Power  to  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  we  find  the  same 
topics  forming  chief  matters  in  the  philosophies  of  Fichte,  Schelliog, 
Hegel.  Schopenhauer,  and  Ueberweg ;  and  though  we  can  trace  a 
line  of  able  thinkers  through  Derham,  Dod well,  Ray,  &c.,  to  P&ley, 
we  yet  find  the  Scottish  school  of  metaphysicians,  from  Hutchison 
to  Hamilton,  Stirling,  Fraser,  &c.,  engaged  in  considering  and  ex- 
pounding this  great  primal  truth  of  natural  religion. 

Nor  has  this  been  so  unnecessary  as  many  might  at  first  sight 
imagine.    Despite  the  charm  to  philosophic  minds  of  endeaToaring 
to  penetrate  into  tlie  hidden  mysteries  of  things,  and  to  attempt  to 
trmoe  the  signature  of  Deity  in  tbe  recorHs  of  creation,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly recurring  practical  need  of  specnUtions  on  these  tPStiscend- 
ant  themes.    The  sense-world  wraps  itself  so  closely  round  us,  and 
so  insinuates  into  us  a  feeling  of  its  attractiveness,  that  it  not  un- 
frequently  wiles  us  into  the  belief  that  it  is  all-in-all,  that  nothing 
higher,  better,  or  other  exists.    The  buoyancy  of  life  and  the  hey- 
day of  health  mislead  us  on  the  one  side,  and  the  social  discomforts 
of  misfortune,  or  the  painful  experiences  of  disease,  misteach  us  on 
the  other.    Either  inclines  us  to  lay  a  greater  stress  and  value  on 
the  things  of  time  and  sense  than  rightfully  belong  to  them,  and 
by  a  fallacy  of  the  emotions  we  fill  up  these  outward  sensible  things 
with  all  the  elements  of  pleasure,  so  as  to  look  upon  the  physical 
comforts  of  life  as  a  yeritable  Jacob's  ladder,  not  only  reaching, 
but  leading  from  earth  to  heaven.    In  such  seasons  worldliness 
presses  itself  not  only  upon  but  into  the  soul,  and  a  man  is  thought 
to  be  sensible  only  when  he  limits  his  desires  to  sensible  things. 
This,  which  takes  place  in  individuals,  occurs  also  in  commuoities, 
and  hence  the  recurrence  in  history  of  periods  of  great  moral  pros- 
tration,  social   luxury,  and  intellectual   sybaritism,    deyeloping 
into  a  pfactical  falling  away  from  worship,  and  forgetfulness  of 
God  and  of  divine  law.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  immediate  historic 
consequences  of  the  unsettlement  of  the  Itevolution  of  17S9  had 
remoter  philosophical  consequences.    That  event  led  men  to  place 
kings  and  priests  amon^  men  of  craft.    Atheism  became  popular, 
and  specincs  for  bringing  up  a  race  of  nobler  beings  than  had 
hitherto  dwelt  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  were  plcntii'ully  an- 
nounced, most  of  them  beginning  by  the  proposed  erasure  from 
human  life  of  belief  in  God.    St.  Simonism,  Fdurierism,  Ovrenism» 
&c.,  projected  the  mechanization  of  life  so  that  it  might  be  encir- 
cled ana  controlled  by  a  concourse  of  inevitabilities,  necessitating 
the  development  of  tne  race  so  as  ultimately  to  change  the  face  of 
society,  taming  shadows  into  realities,  and  making  man  a  ne^ 
areature  in  all  the  issues  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  jntellecttul 
attributes.    Hence  we  find  Shelley,  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  writing 
on  "The  Necessity  of  Atheism,"  and  in  his  <* Queen  Mab  "  (1812) 
making  this  invocation : — 
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*'  Spirit  of  Datare !  all-sufficing  power, 
Necessity !  thou  mother  of  the  world, 
Unlike  the  god  of  human  error,  thou 
Bequirest  no  prayers  nor  praises  ;" 

and  heiie«,  too,  we  were  told  that  in  the  praetice  of  the  rational 
religion  then  proposed  vjorskip  should  consist  in  those  *'  inex- 
prestible  feelings  of  wonder,  aamiration,  and  delight,  which,  when 
aan  is  snrrounded  by  superior  cireamstances  only,  will  natnrally 
arise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  infinity  of  space,  of  the  eternity 
of  duration,  of  the  order  of  the  nniTcrse,  and  of  that  incompre- 
bensible  power  by  which  the  atom  is  moved,  and  the  aggregate  of 
natttre  is  gOTemed." 

By  an  nnfortunate  conjonetion  of  oironmstanoes,  in  this  country 
the  doctrines  of  "  The  Age  of  Beason  "  and  "  The  Eights  of  Man  " 
came  to  be  thoaght  of  as  almost  inseparable.  The  fallacy  of  asso- 
ciation affected  both  parties.  Statesmen  in-  power  looked  on 
infidelity  as  the  handmaiden  of  rcTolntion,  and  Ohurohmen  sedu- 
lously cultured  the  misconception.  Beformers,  again,  saw  so  fre- 
quently the  evils  of  social  life  nropped  up  by  the  professedly  reli- 
^ous,  and  found  that  Churcn  and  State  were  held  to  be  so 
indissolubly  joined  that  any  attempt  to  effect  change  in  one  was 
leffarded  as  treason  to  the  other,  that  too  many  of  them  took  to 
infidelity  as  an  agent  in  the  destructive  work  which  they  felt  to  be 
necessary  before  the  progress  of  man  could  have  free  course.  In 
this  transition  state  Atheism  almost  became  a  boast,  and  reformer 
and  infidel  were  held  to  be  near  akin  in  significance.  Even  to  our 
own  day  an  echo  of  this  condition  of  things  has  come  down,  end 
we  not  UP  frequently  find  the  aggressive  claiming  to  be  also  the 
progressive  among  men.  A  more  rational  mode  of  thought  has, 
however,  with  the  spread  of  intelligence,  been  brought  about,  and 
men  hare  learned  that  the  spheres  of  thought  embraced  by  polities 
and  religion  are  not  by  any  means  identical;  and  we  can  now 
advocate  social  and  political  reforms  without  necessarily  doubting 
the  rule  of  providence  or  the  sway  of  Peity. 

In  the  early  ]jsrt  of  the  present  century,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  G^erman  pbtlosophv,  stirred  by  the  popularity  of  Paley,  and 
excited  to  reaction  by  the  French  Kevolution,  and  the  latent  as  well 
•as* active  infidelity  to  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  gave 
an  impetus*  a  considerable  amount  of  speculation  was  adventured 
on  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Bemg.  A  very 
considerable  indooement  to  the  culture  of  such  studies  was  given 
by  the  isiatitiiliott  of*  the  Burnet  Prises  "-—two  bequests  in  favour 
of  natoral  theology  made  by  Mr.  John  Burnet  (1729— 1784)  of  Dens, 
whohad  been  ageneral  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and  left  a  large  lortune 
for  oiMritable  purposes,  including  the  foundation  of  two  premiums 
to  be  mmnditdt  every  forty  years  for  the  beat  *'  Essays  on  the  £vi- 

dcnee  that  there  is  a  Being,  all-powerfol,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom 

evecytUsg  existi/'    The  oompetition  is  to  be  open  to  sili»  and  the 
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prizes  are  to  be  adjadged  by  tbree  responsible  persons  of  public  repu- 
tation selected  by  the  trustees  of  the  testator,  the  ministers  of  Aber- 
deen, and  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  first 
competition  took  place  in  1816,  when  fifty  essays  were  sent  in.  The 
judges  were  Dr.  Gilbert  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity;  1)1. 
Glennie,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  Dr.  Bobert  Hanulton, 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  The  first  prize,  £1,200,  was  awarded 
August  4tii,  1816,  to  Dr.  Wm.  Lawrence  Browne,  Princiral  of 
Marischal  College  and  the  University  of  Aberdeen  for  his  '*  Essay 
on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator,"  published  in  two  Tolames 
in  1816 ;  and  the  second  (£400)  to  Eer.  John  Bird  Sumner,  then 
Fellow  of  Eton  College,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterboryi 
for  his  "Essay  on  the  Itecords  of  Creation,"  issued  in  18L7.  It 
is  probable  that  not  a  few  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  competitors 
saw  the  light.  Among  works  upon  this  theme,  at  any  rate,  the 
following  publications  appeared,  either  simultaneously  or  shortly 
Afterwards : — ^Thomas  Chalmers'  "  AstroDonoiical  Discourses,"  1816 ; 
Samuel  Drew's  "  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,"  1820 ;  Lady  Mary 
Shepherd's  "  Essay  on  the  Eolations  of  Cause  and  Effect,"  1824. 

The  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (Eer.  F.  Henry  Egerton),  1766^1829, 
had  been  deeply  impressed  by  some  of  these  argumentatiye  tres- 
tises,  in  whicn  the  proof  of  the  Deity's  relations  to  nature  and 
man  were  expounded  and  enforced.  He  drew  up  an  outline  work 
on  that  topic,  and  had  it  priyately  nrinted  by  Didot,  in  Paris,  where 
for  the  most  part  he  resided.  By  nis  last  will,  26th  February ,  1825, 
he  left  £8,000,  inrestedin  the  public  funds,  to  be  paid  to  the  author 
of  the  best  treatise  on  "  The  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God  as  manifested  in  the  Creation."  The  selection  of  an  author 
was  left  to  Dayis  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  haying  advised  with  Dr.  William  Mowley,  Ajrchbisbop 
of  Canterbury,  Dr.  C.  J.  Bloomfield,  Bishop  of  London,  and  a  rela- 
tive of  the  testator  resolved  that,  instead  of  giving  the  entire  sum 
to  one  author  for  one  work,  the  earl's  intention  would  be  better 
accomplished  if  the  money  were  offered  to  eight  different  indi- 
viduals, who  should  each  write  separate  treatises  bearing  on  the 
same  important  theme,  each  exhausang,  as  far  as  possible,  one  phise 
of  the  subject.  The  copyright  of  each  production  was  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  author.  This  arrangement,  as  it  was  a  depar- 
ture from  the  letter  of  the  will,  occasioned  some  oontcoversy  at  tha 
time.  The  result,  however,  has  been  acquiesced  in,  and  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  have  now  been  added  to  the  evidence  literature  of 
modem  theology.  These  works  do  not  so  much  demonstrate  the 
exihteAce  of  G^ — though  most  of  them  give  a  litUe  consideratioa 
to  that  phase  of  the  question — as,  assuming  that  existence  as  a 
primary  fact,  prove  that  in  creation  His  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  are  displayed  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  revelv 
tion  leads  us  to  expect  they  would.  They  speak  of  the  tight  of  God 
transmitted  through  the  created  world,  and  so  try  to  brin^^  the  in- 
tellect into  a  right  condition  with  regard  to  God  by  teachmg  u  ^ 
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see  tlirou^li  n  «iure,a8  a  transparencj,  a  living  Soul  in  the  universe, 
supreme,  loving,  good,  and  adorable,  and  to  think  of  aJl  the  thiu^H 
we  see  nround  us  as  so  many  evidences  of  an  originating  and  sue- 
taining  Mind.  They  bring  together  a  vast  mass  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, information  regarding  almost  every  department  of  human 
inquiry,  and  they  show  how  the  discoveries  and  truths  of  science 
go  to  prove  and  bear  out  the  idea  that  a  designing  Mind  is  dip. 
cemible  in  creation,  determining  the  modifications  and  controlling 
the  movements  of  the  entire  aggregate  of  nature.  The  works  are 
not  certainly  all  of  equal  value  or  merit,  but  as  a  series  they  con- 
stitute a  wonderful  harmony  of  just  and  beautiful  observations  and 
reasonings  on  the  Power  who  formed  and  shaped  nature  to  His 
purposes. 

*•  Tbey  are— 1.  '  The  Adaptation  of  Eternal  Nature  to  the  Moral 
and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,'  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
(Lond.,  1833,  2  vols.,  8vo.)  2.  '  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the 
Function  of  Digestion,  considered  with  Beference  to  Natural  Theo- 
logy,' by  William  Prout,  M.D.  (Lond.,  1834, 8vo.)  3.  •  On  the 
History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals,'  by  the  Eev.  William 
Xirby.  (Lond.,  1835, 2  vols., 8 vo.)  4.  '  On  Geology  and  Mineralogy,' 
bytheBev.Dr.Buckland.  (Lond.,  1837, 2  vols., 8vo.)  5.*  The  Hand, 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as  evincing  Design,'  by  Sir 
Charles  Boll.  (Lond.,  1837,  8vo.)  6.  '  The  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man,'  by  John  £idd,  M.D. 
(Lond.,  18ri7, 8vo.)  7.  '  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  considered 
with  Eeference  to  Natural  Theology,'  by  the  Eev.  William  WheweU. 
(Lond.,  1839,  8vo.)  8.  'Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  eon- 
si  di*  red  witli  Eeference  to  Natural  Theology,'-  by  Peter  Mark 
Eoj^ef.  M.D.  (Lond.,  1840,  2  vols.,  8vo.)  Ail  these  works  havr 
since  been  republished  in  JBohn's  Scientific  Library,  revised  ana 
re-editod  where  necessary ;— forming  a  nandsome  uniform  series. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  volunteer  and  highly  original  work  by 
Charles  Babbage,  entitled  '  A  Ninth  Briagewater  Treatise,'  a 
moat  ingenious  attempt  to  bring  mathematics  into  the  range  of 
sciences  which  afford  proof  of  divine  design  in  the  constitution  of 
tiie  world." 

In  1828  appeared  George  Combe's  singularlv  clear  and  ex- 
qniftitely  written  treatise  on  "The  Constitution  of  Man,  considered 
in  Belation  to  External  Objects."  Dissatisfied  alike  with  dogmatic 
and  metaphysical  Calvinism,  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  Scien- 
tific Necessity  I  and  advocated  the  universal  reign  of  physical  law. 
He  offered  lus  philosophy  as  one  that  would  directly  and  imme- 
diately guide  and  explam  actions,  and  so  lead  to  effective  results. 
Hia  chief  teaching  might  be  summed  uj)  in  this  thesis, — By  the 
Most  High  Providence,  which  has  constituted  and  overrules  the 
nniverse  of  things,  we  have  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  material 
world,  governed  by  perfect  and  cnangeless  order,  and  ever  acting 
on  us.  W'e  cannot  change  in  any  essential  particular  that  outward 
universe,  and  therefore  we  should  put  ourselves  in  harmony  with 
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it ;  to  do  which  ire  mast  ascertain  and  reco^iBO  its  laws,  and  sub" 
mit  ourselyes  in  willing  obedience  to  their  immutable  behests. 
Such  a  theme,  so  stated  and  so  treated,  was  looked  upon  by  many 
as  bringiog  science  into  conflict  with  religion  ;  but  a  more  matuM 
consideration  shows  that,  if  the  reign  of  law  be  so  imperative  in  the 
universe  of  nature,  it  must  have  its  power  among  the  operations  of 
mind,  so  that  by  the  substitution  for  the  idea  of  man's  entire 
dependence  on  nature,  that  of  an  interdependence  of  nature 
and  consciousness,  we  can  conciliate  the  two  poles  of  thought,  and 
destroy  the  supposed  negation  of  religion  by  the  constitution  of 
man  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

Between  Dr.  George  Combe  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  a  phreno- 
logical feud  had  been  going  on  for  several  years  prior  to  the  issne 
of  that  expansion  and  enforcement  of  the  principles  of  physiology 
and  phrenology,  as  the  rulers  of  vitality,  which  the  **  Conatitation  of 
Man"  promulgate.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  without  a  silent  re- 
ference to  this  highly  popular  work,  and  the  materialistic  tendency 
of  thought  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  culminate,  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  selected  as  his  earliest  topic  for  a  contribution  to  the 
jEV/mftttr^A—"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,"  a  paper  in 
which  he  not  only  laid  the  biisis  of  his  m^aphysical  fame,  but  the 
foundations  of  a  new  school  of  thought  on  the  science  of  the  Abso- 
lute. This  paper  deals  with  the  nature  and  degree  of  our  idea  of 
Deity — our  power  to  conceive  of  Him  as  a  reality  in  His  reality, 
our  capacity  either  to  know  Him  in  the  fulness  of  His  Being,  or 
only  in  the  manifestations  of  Himself  which  He  has  deigned  to 
make.  This  article,  so  distinctly  opposed  to  the  sensation  and 
association  theorists,  was  made  in  the  spirit  of  Kant,  but  con- 
tained elements  which  the  Kantian  analysis  could  not  reach.  It 
aimed  at  showing  that  all  attempts  to  transcend  thought  were  ille- 
gitimate and  illusive,  and  hence  it  declared  against  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Inflnite  One  in  whom  all  perfection  dwells  and 
is,  while  it  gave  to  our  notions  of  causality  and  substance  a  fresh 
process  of  development,  and  elevated  faith  into  a  higher  power 
than  any  previous  philosophy  had  done.  Withal,  however,  it  pro- 
claimed not  a  science,  but  a  nescience  of  Deity. 

Following  close  upon  the  original  Bridgewater  Treatises  there 
appeared  a  "  Discourse  on  Natural  Theology,"  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Brongham— a  work  which  he  had  begun  in  1830,  but  aid  not 
publish  till  1835,  and  which  ho  subsequently  elaborated  and  en- 
riched, with  many  acute  reasonings  and  many  explanations  of 
strange  facts  in  nature,  in  a  more  thorough  edition  in  1856.  At  his 
instigation,  too,  Sir  Charles  Bell  wss  brought  to  give  his  attention 
to  the  extension  and  annotation  of  '*  Paley's  Natural  Theology,*'  80 
that  a  new  edition,  brought  up  to  the  ripest  state  of  science,  waj 
produced.  Gideon  Algernon  Mantell's  "  Wonders  of  Geology, 
1838,  and  "  Medals  of  Creation,"  1844,  gave  highly  interesting 
adaptations  of  that  science  to  the  service  of  natural  theologj ;  s* 
did  also  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith's  '<  Belation  between  Holy  Scnptore 
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and  Geological  Science/'  1839.  In  1834  the  Bey.  B.  Godwin  de- 
lirered  a  series  of  admirably  conceiyed  and  able  "  Lectures  on  the 
Atheistic  Controyersy  "  in  tifradford,  where,  as  in  many  other  larg^ 
towns,  there  was  an  association  of  professed  Atheists.  These  wevie 
published  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  had  an  extensiye  circulation.  These 
lee tares,  reyi»ed  and  modified  to  suit  the  change  of  yiew  bronchi 
about  in  the  lapse  of  time,  were  re-delivered  and  published  unoar 
the  title  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Atheism,"  in  1863.  These  leo- 
tares  are  an  excclknt  contribution  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
The  •*  Natural  Theology"  of  Dr.  Edward  Turton,  1840,  is  also  highly 
yalaable,  though*  perhaps,  rather  too  unsparing  in  animadyersiona 
on  Lford  Brougham's  able  though  rhetorical  **  Discourse.''  Al- 
most fiimultaoeously  with  the^e  masterly  treatises  there  came  from 
the  Edinburgh  press  a  thin  octavo  of  sixty-scFen  pages,  deyeloping 
that  side  of  the  ouestion  which  bad  been  almont  left  untouched  by 
British  thinkers  tor  nearly  a  century — in  fact,  from  the  time  when 
Joseph  Butler  corresponded  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke — "  The  Ail- 
ment a  priori  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  It  bore  the 
name  ot  William  Gillespie  as  that  of  its  author.  From  a  oritioisna 
issued  very  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  work  we  exJtiraeit 
the  following  account  of  the  book : — 

'*The  existence  and  attributes  of  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  ia- 
yisible,  whose  niimo  as  Holy,  are  reasoned  of  here  with  the  same  psssionleBS 
apathy  as  if  the^  wene  the  properties  of  au  arbitrary  and  cold  abstraction, 
or  as  if  the  subject  of  discusuon  were  a  mere  algebraical  symboL  .  .  • 
As  it  is,  vte  have  from  Mr.  Gillespie's  pen  rather  the  skeleton  of  an  argu- 
ment, the  naked  propoaitions  and  auccesaive  steps  ueoeasary  for  the  formal 
erolation  of  ihe  oenclusioo,  then  anything  entitled  to  be  considered  aa  a 
full  and  ftnifllied  perforinanee The  author  eTioees  a  yery  inti- 
mate acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  this  moat  perplexing  topic.  .  .  . 
The  style,  too,  is  remarkably  elear,  natural,  and  perspicuous ;  appeoachiag 
«B  nearly,  perhaps,  to  a  perfectly  oolouriess  and  diaphanous  simplieity  as 
the  yery  nature  of  the  difficult  and  general  terms,  which  enter  se  lai^y 
into  the  texture  and  com  position  of  the  argument-,  would  admit.  It  bsars 
no  inconsiderable  resembJance  to  the  concise,  simple,  and  manly  manner 
and  models  of  the  school  in  which  it  haa  obviously  been  formed-— that  of 
Locke,  of  Clarke,  and  of  Butler ;  with  a  little  affectation,  too,  of  the  same 
antiquity." 

In  addition  to  this  notice  from  a  point  of  yiew  not  wholly  friendly, 
wc  may  add  a  few  sentences  of  bibliographic  interest  from  the  pre- 
€ace  of  the  book  itself,  in  which  the  author  undertakes  to — 

"^  Exliibit  a  brief  historical  survey  of  things  from  the  commencement  :— 
First  of  all,  there  appeared,  as  the  original  demonstration,  what  (barring 
■alterations)  is  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Divisions  I.  and  II.  Ko 
^greater  were  the  dimensions  of  that  first  edition  of  the  '  Argument.'  After 
a  period  of  some  length,  during  which  the  work  was,  in  various  wiqrs 
much  before  the  public,  and  much,  too,  upon  its  trial  in  all  respects,  the 
propositions  (rslaiing  to  the  Ma^uim  and  the  Ooodnwt)  represented  by 
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the  first  BnbdiTiBion  of  BiTiaion  III.  were  added,  and  oame  out  in  the 
Torbanehill  edition  (1848).  Afler,  again,  a  much  longer  intenraJ,  in  which 
erente  of  moment  to  the  fate  of  the  demonstration  were  proceeding,  the 
Belati?e  Moral  Attributes,  as  corresponding  with  the  second  subdivi- 
sion of  Division  III.,  were  published  in  a  little  volume  by  themselves 
(1865).  Lastly,  the  Complex  or  Compound  Moral  Attributes,  compre- 
hended in  Division  IT.,  were  in  a  minute  volume  given  to  the  public  in 
•the  beginning  of  this  year  (1870).  Such  has  been  the  course  of  events 
and  the  progress  of  the  demonstration  to  consoUdation  and  completion. 
.  .  .  •  The  'Argument'  had  been  no  long  time  in  existence  when 
it  was  assailed  by  an  enemy  to  all  theistioal  ratiocination,  of  whom  it  may 
be  truthfully  said  that,  on  the  side  of  the  Atheists,  his  equal  in  meta- 
physical and  logical  powers  and  general  grasp  of  his  subject  has  not  yet 
arisen.  Yet  even  the  celebrated  '  Antitheos  *  (for  it  is  of  him  I  speak)  was 
obliged  to  lower  his  ensign  by  virtually  acknowledging  overwhelming  defeat 
at  his  own  weapons.  .  .  .  For  a  dozen,  or  for  perhaps  a  score  of  yesrs 
after  AnlUheogs  day,  the  Atheists  of  the  east  no  less  than  of  the  wett, 
and  of  the  south  as  well  as  the  north,  tried  to  find  a  weak  sjtot  in  the  coat- 
of-mail  endued  by  the  author  of  the  *  Argument ;'  but  an  unprotected  joint 
in  the  armour  became  obvious  to  the  eye  of  no  Atheist,  how  keenly  soever 
he  might  peer.    All  the  scrutiny  was  in  vain.** 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Gillespie  had  heen 
connected  with  this  abstruse  theme,  as  the  following  excerpt,  with 
the  simple  explanation  that  the  Ber.  George  Gillespie  (MUton's 
"  Galasp  ")  was  the  youngest  member  of  '*  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly of  Divines,"  will  sufficiently  show : — 

'*  In  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  committee  the  subject  of  delibera- 
tion was  to  frame  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  sr  Ood  ?  Each  one 
felt  the  unapproachable  subhmity  of  the  divine  idea  suggested  by  these 
words;  but  who  could  venture  to  give  it  expression  in  human  language! 
All  shrank  from  the  too  sacred  task  in  awe-struck,  reverential  fear.  At 
length  it  was  resolved,  as  an  expression  of  the  committee's  deep  humility, 
that  the  youngest  member  should  first  make  the  attempt.  He  consented, 
but  begged  that  the  brethren  would  first  unite  with  him  in  prayer :  '  0 
Ood,  Thou  art  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  Thy  being, 
wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.*  When  he  ceased, 
the  first  sentence  of  his  prayer  was  immediately  written  down  and 
adopted  as  the  most  perfect  answer  that  could  be  coneeived,-*as,  indeed, 
in  a  yery  sacred  sense,  God's  own  answer  descriptive  of  Himself."  * 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  number  o£ memoranda  of  the  events  of  the 
life  of  the  W.  H.  Gillespie,  although  not  affording  quite  so  complete  a 
series  as  we  could  desire,  but  exigencies  of  space  withhold  us  from 
entering  here  and  now  upon  the  biography  of  this  powerful  and 
accomplished  controyersialist  and  notable  dialectician.  We  can  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  other  writings  with  which  he  has  enriched  the 
libraries  of  the  thoughtful.  Next  in  importance  to  his  as  yet 
matchless  metaphysical  treatise  on  Theism  we  would  place  his  work 
on  •<  The  Truth  of  the  Evangelical  History  of  our  Lord  Jef as 

•  Hetherington's  Life  of  Bev.  George  Gillespie. 
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Christ :  proved  in  Opposition  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Stranss."  Tliis  book 
contains  a  condensed  but  exceedingly  lucid  view  of  the  main  design 
and  object  of  each  of  the  four  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  assigns  as  the  reaMon  of  their  apparent  discrepancies 
"  that  each  evaDgelical  biographer  had  his  own  peculiar  and  specific 
object  in  writing,  and  that  he  noticed  just  those  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  Ohrist,  and  those  only,  which  subserved  his  own  par- 
ticular purpose ;"  and  these  too  only  in  the  phases  and  in  the  forms 
suitable  to  his  own  design — a  design  inspired  by  *'  the  one  great 
Author  of  the  gospel  histories,  so  wondrously  narmonizing  in  a 
fundamental  unity '  on  that  account.  Next  to  this  we  may  note 
"  The  Theology  of  Geologists,"  a  criticism  of  Hugh  Miller,  Dr. 
Flemiog,  Dr.  JPaton  Gloag,  Peter  Bayne,  &c.,  of  considerable 
trenchancy,  grim  tart  humour,  and  controversial  cleyerness— al- 
though in  part,  as  a  war  with  and  against  the  dead,  it  seems  to  us 
somewhat  wanting  in  the  charity  of  controversy.  We  have  seen  a 
*'  Sketch  of  a  New  Method  of  operating  to  reduce  Fortified  Places, 
Encampments,  &c.,"  by  the  same  author.  The  topic  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Cnmean  war,  and  to 
have  been  considered  during^  the  currency  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 
It  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  it  receiyed  more  than  the  ordinary  courtesif 
accorded  to  the  suggestions  of  outsiders  by  our  naval  and  military 
authorities. 

These  works,  however,  arc  but  slightly  connected  with  our  subject, 
and  we  pass  on  to  notice  that  in  1838  Mr.  Gillespie  issued,  in  reply 
to  an  exceedingly  able  antagonist,  who,  on  being  challenged  as  an 
Atheist  to  refute  the  '*  Argument  d  priori,**  had  issued  a  book  in 
"Be^tation"  of  that  work.  Gillespie's  "Examination  of  Anti- 
theos'a  E>efutation  "  is  elaborate,  and  displays  a  wide  and  varied 
course  of  metaphysical  reading.  To  this  there  may  be  added  a  notice 
of  "  Atheism  or  Theism  Y*  a  report  of  a  debate  carried  on  between 
Iconoclast,  the  representative  of  the  infidel  portion  of  society,  and  the 
author  of  the  argument  ^priori  for  the  necessary  existence  of  God. 
Out  of  this  debate  there  arose  two  publications  which  hsve  been 
brought  under-  our  notice,  '*  An  Examination  of  Gillespie's  Argu- 
ment," by  Thomas  Squire  Barrett  (of  which  a  second  edition  has 
just  come  to  hand),  and  ^*  A  Befutation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gillespie  s 
Argument,"  by  £.  H.  B.  In  order  to  give  within  the  space  now 
available  the  best  united  consideration  we  can  on  the  theme  of 
Theism  to  the  most  thorough-going,  condensed,  and  rigidly  logical 
specimen  of  a  priori  reasoning  in  our  language  with  those  of  the 
modern  opponents  of  his  vievrs,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
an  epitome  of  the  argument ;  and  whenever  we  find  that  a  specially 
good  hit  has  been  made  by  either  of  his  antagonists  we  shall  sub- 
join the  same  in  notes  to  the  relative  passages ;  we  shall  do  so  with 
a  few  relative  pssssges  from  other  writers  on  this  grave  subject. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the 
argument  with  those  of  his  opponents,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  give 
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articTilate  exposition  to  onr  views  of  whiob  is  in  the  wrong,  u  that 
may  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  our  obseryations  on  "The 
Metaphysics  of  Theism  "  as  we  hare  gone  along. 

We  had  completed  oar  epitome,  of  the  fifth  edition,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  when  we  reoeired  proof  sheets  of  a  sixth 
edition,  considerably  extended  by  **  a  new  division,  containing  the 
Transcendent  Excellences."  This,  howeTer,*is  not  yet  published, 
and  aa,  on  a  hasty  glance,  it  appears  to  contain  no  material  alteration 
in  the  main  ar^umeot,  our  epitome  shall  stand,  and  we  shall  supple- 
ment the  same  by  so  much  of  the  reasoning  in  the  unpublished  matter 
as  seems  to  be  requisite  to  fiive  a  complete  view  of  the  argument ; 
an  argument,  as  we  have  said,  unique  in  its  consistency,  thorough- 
ness, pertinence,  and  compacted  involution  of  form  — bursting 
into  concurrent  beauty  end  attractiveness  as  a  rose  with  all  its 
splendour  of  form,  tint,  and  scent  from  a  rosebud. 

This  work  csnnot  properly  be  called,  what  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Demon- 
stration "has  been  termed,  a  Deification  of  Space  and  Duration.  It 
is  an  eliciting  of  the  necessities  of  thought,  an  unfolding  of  the 
concepts  which  are  implicit  in  our  inevitable  ideas  into  explicit  con* 
sciousness  to  ourselves.  It  assumes  that  there  are  necessary  ideas, 
i,e.,  ideas  which  under  the  excitation  of  experience  must  have  being 
in  the  mind  whenever  its  constructive  capacity  is  stirred.  The 
author  claims  his  right  to  re^^d  as  axionu  that  *'  every  proposition 
which  we  cannot  but  believe  is  a  necessary  truth,"  and  that  "  ^^^^' 
thing  the  existence  of  which  we  cannot  but  believe  is  necessarily 
existing."  These  being  granted,  the  foundations  of  bis  argument 
w^  priori  are  laid.  Such  an  argument  follows  the  deductive  method 
of  proof,  not  the  inductive  form  of  investigation,  Beason  is  the 
organ  of  philosophy,  and  its  validity  for  us  depends  on  our  con- 
viction of  the  reality  and  truth  of  its  operations  when  legitimately 
conducted.  Every  principle  of  thought,  however  imperstively 
derived  from  close  induction  of  phenomena,  must  have  nad  a  pre- 
existence  that  the  observed  phenomena  might  be  possible,  unleis 
we  assert  that  induction  creates  principles !  These  principles,  as  first 
truths,  constitute  the  body  of  philosophy ;  and  are  sucn  that  a  re- 
trogression beyond  them  is  impossible  to  us.  These  principles,  in 
themselves,  must  be  doubtless,  must  admit  of  no  rational  question ; 
flnd  they  must,  while  forming  a  consistent  unity,  be  such  as  to  jield 
as  fcnrthgrowths  of  themselves  the  explanations  of  all  that  expenenee 
presents.  Truth  is  the  entire  consistency  and  hsrmony  of  thought 
and  experience.  Philosophy  is  the  explanation  of  experience  to 
thought  in  a  series  of  reasoned-out  truths.  Experience  is  the  out' 
ward  embodiment  of  truth,  philoaophy  is  the  inward  presentation  of 
truth,  truth  is  that  alone  on  which  and  with  which  Eeason  is  satisfied. 
Truth  is  the  objeet  of  its  toils  and  zeaJ,  for  the  attainment  of  truth 
is  the  mainspring  of  its  activity  and  effort.  Whatever  requires  io 
be  aceotuded  for  to  Uie  soul,  comes  within  the  scope  of  philosophic 
inquiry ;  and  henoe  surely  one  of  the  beliefs  which,  in  one  form  or 
other,  has  Wen  regsrded  as  the  highest  expression  of  reflective 
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reason,  Religions  faith  in  Uniyenal  Mind,  becomes  a  proper  theme 
of  speoulatire  consideration. 

Wm.  J.  Fox  affirms  that  "  the  human  ever  belieres  in  theDirine. 
The  notion  of  Deity  is  as  natural  to  man  as  that  of  humanity/'  and 
altbough  a  direct  negative  has  been  given  to  this  opinion  in  the 
able  little  work  entitled  "  An  Examination  of  Gillespie/'  issued  by 
Thomas  Squire  Barrett,  in  the  assertion  (supported  as  to  the  prittr 
half  of  the  matter  by  reference  to  Locke)  that  "the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  is  neither  innate  nor  intuitive ;"  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  the  great  weight  of  evidenoe  goes  to  support  the 

Sinion  that  a  belief  in  Deity  characterizes  the  majority  of  men — 
at,  as  Fox  says,  *'real  Atheism  is  an  abnormal  condition,  it  is  oat  of 
the  rule  of  human  life  and  human  feelings."  We  think  therefore 
that  the  beins  of  God  forms  one  of  the  fundamental  topics  on  which 
Philoaophy  should  employ  her  highest  powers  and  finest  energies. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Kant  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  there  exist 
eertain  neceisiiiei  in  human  thought  which,  in  their  constructive 
power,  yield  instructive  facts  for  the  philosopher.  To  elicit  from 
these  aU  the  possible  truths  they  imply  is  a  first  duty  in  one  who 
would  properly  comprehend  himself  or  his  surroundings.  We  can- 
not believe  that  our  nature  has  been  intentionally  framed  to  be  a 
mi^ty  and  incorrigible  soggester  of  falsehood  and  imparter  of 
deceptive  ideas.  This  seems  a  hideous  impossibility.  On  no  question 
do  we  accept  of  such  a  mode  of  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
our  reasoning.  We  accept  the  necessities  of  thought  as  binding 
and  overpowering,  as  true  and  trustworthy :  for  they  are  involved 
in  the  very  possibility  of  our  being,  if  they  do  not  even  involve  ii, 
they  are  the  issue  of  a  correlation  of  the  necessity  of  thought  with 
the  necessity  of  things.  We  know  because  we  experience,  but  we 
experience  because  we  know.  We  correlate  the  two  necessities  into 
miity,  and  we  pursue  the  results  through  all  the  processes  of  regu- 
lative thought.  Xhis  is  reasoning  d  priarL  We  addnce  thought 
in  its  neeessacy  state,  we  taduce  experience  to  it,  and  from  the 
imion  of  these  we  deduce  truth.  Argumentation  d  priori  proceeds 
from  the  inevitable  necessities  of  thought  to  the  entire  forthflow  of 
results  implied  in  them ;  i,e.,  in  from  antecedents  that  are  undenied 
or  undeniable,  accepted  as  true  or  unexceptionable  as  truths,  to 
consequents ;  logically,  that  is,  irrefragably  deducible  from  them. 

The'  argument  for  the  being  and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  is 
capable  of  bein^  carried  on  in  a  threefold  manner :  1st,  ^  priori s 
2ad,  d  po9Uriorti  3rd,  from  a  combination  of  both. 

In  reality,  the  argument  ^  priori  issues  from  the  depths  of  the 
^Munan  oonacieusness.  Selfhood  and  causative  will,  intelligence, 
Affection,  and  moral  disposition  are  the  formative  and  suggestive  ele- 
ments of  theGod-idea.  Cause  and  independence,  extension  and  dura- 
tion, though  felt  in  the  soul,  yet  stretch  beyond  the  vastest  reaches  of 
tiiought  in  its  outgoings,  in  refieetive  search,  for  a  Father  and  a 
former,  a  giver  of  love  and  life.  The  argument  d  posteriori,  though 
it  seemingly  starts  from  nature  and  experience,  yet  ultimatiSy 
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rtBis  upon  an  a  priori  element  f^vinf;  the  notions  of  exiatence,  will. 
And  intelligent  deaign,  and  owes  its  ef&cacy  asja  theory  to  the  objective 
trnnftference  of  our  8ubjecti?e  conaciousneBs.  Only  by  thiii  pro- 
jection of  selfhood  into  Ine  appearances  of  things  does  the  argument 
from  design  attain  force  and  pertinence.  On  this  account,  in  oar 
view,  it  would  be  wise  in  our  theologians  were  they  to  oombine  into 
a  simple  unity  the  two  forms  of  argumentation,  so  that  experieaoe 
and  thought  might  both  be  brought  to  give  a  proof  and  a  properly 
certified  utterance  on  the  subject.  That  this  may  be  enectively 
done  it  is  well  that  the  full  power  of  each  of  the  forms  of  argument 
should  be  exhibited,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Gillespie  has  now  done  for 
the  "  iirgument  a  priori,'*  us  may  be  seen  from  the  following  sketch 
of  his  aim  and  its  progress  in  this : — 

''The  first  complete  edition  of '  The  Argument  it  priori,*  or  the  argument 
as  embodjing  the  whole  of  the  moral  attributes,  from  goodnets  onwards  to 
hoU%eB9,  the  apex  of  the  construction,  as  well  as  containing  that  pnosd- 
ing  portion  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  immutable  foundation  and  solid 
basement  story  of  the  whole  edifice,  however  high  it  may  be  eanrisd. 
.  .  .  The  simplicity  of  the  great  Being  treated  of  seems  to  transfer  iUelf 
into  the  argumentation  about  him.  .  .  .  The  truth  about  the  Being 
of  beings,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  is  simple  and  capable  of  being  clearly  stated 
in  few  words.  ...  In  Divisions  I.  and  II.  the  great  substratal  sub- 
stance is  viewed — or  His  modes  are  viewed — as  absolute  as  well  as  simpls. 
But  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  piece  the  attributes,  become  moral, 
are  at  length  directly  relative,  and  they  uome  to  be  at  last  complex  or 
compound.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  relativs 
and  complex  attributes  can  by  no  means  bo  trajected  in  so  unelaborate  s 
way  as  that  sufficient  for  the  handling  of  the  simple  and  absolute  modsf- 
The  very  circumstanceof  their  relativity  necessitates  and  enforces  a  more  in- 
Tolved,  intricate,  and  perplexed  method  of  treatment. 

**  Another  matter,  connected  with  the  same  topic,  is  worthy  of  even 
more  consideration.  In  this  argument  the  demontlraiiont  themselves  ars 
the  weighty  things ;  all  else  is,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  subordinsts 
and  unimportant.  If  the  demonstrations  fail,  if  in  truth  any  6ne  of  tbs 
main  demonstrations  be  not  infallible,  all  goes  for  nothing.  If  they  are  all 
infallible,  all  is  right.  ...  A  demonstration  must  be  irrefragable ;  a 
scholium,  however,  may  be  faulty  in  deducing  a  certain  inference  witboat 
at  all  damaging  the  connected  proof  containing  the  imagined  inference 
sought  to  be  drawn  and  applied.  .  .  .  Our  age  is  unquestionably 
infSlsl,  and  even  atheittioal  in  tendency.  The  highest  philosophy  and 
the  exactest  science  alike  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  lowest 
literature  and  the  loosest  /)«0«do-science,  are  equally  set  against  any  true 
recognition  of  a  righteous  moral  6k>vemor  of  the  world,  the  supreme  souros 
of  ah  human  lights,  and  the  final  cause  to  which  all  mundane  things  mas* 
infallibly  tend,  whether  men  like  it  or  no.  Again,  the  whole  of  ^*^^P* 
speculative  and  practical,  rests  on  the  one  foundation  of  Theism ;  snd  tns 
sole  root-doctrine  of  Theism  is,  there  is  a  God.  If  this  doctrine  be  ssttf- 
lactorily  estabhshed,  and  be  firmly  settled  in  men's  minds,  the  swd 
basis  of  religion  is  laid,  and  the  superstructure  may  be  advanced  to  com- 
pletion.   But  if  the  doctrine  be  insecurely  made  out,  or  be  gener*Uy 
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dc8DMd  to  be  BO,  the  interests  of  religion  at  large  cannot  be  on  a  safe  and 
proper  footing,  and  the  ranks  of  infidelity  may  be  expected  to  inoreaae  etlU 
more  rapidly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  timee.  The  daya  on 
winch  we  are  fallen  are  unqaestionably  evil,  and  ctiI  they  will  oontinoe  to 
bet,  and  they  will  be  increasingly  evil  nnless  men  can  point  to  some  proof 
which  belierers  shall  hail  as  a  true  demonstration  of  tho  truth  of  their 
faith ;  while  the  unbelieTers  seek  in  vain  to  demolish  the  edifice.  •  •  « 
After  the  aspirations  and  heart-yearnings  of  so  many  weary  waiting  yean, 
tbe  years  hare,  fulfilled  their  course,  the  star  of  hope  has  risen  abore  the 
horiion :  and,  after  a  happy  ascension,  it  is  to  be  beheld  now  in  the 
aanith." 

Dirision  I.  deals  with  "  The  Being  and  the  natural  modes "  (of  God). 
Prop.  I.  **  Infinity  of  extention  it  neeeMtarilp  emtting :  *'  for  '*  even  when 
the  mind  endeaTours  to  remoTe  from  it  [self]  the  idea  of  infinity  of  exten- 
aion  ae  really  outwardly  existent,  it  cannot,  alter  all  its  effbrts,  aroid  leaving 
still  within  it  the  idea  of  such  infinity."*  Kow  *'  everything  the  existence  of 
which  we  cannot  but  beliere  is  necessarily  existing.*'  Prop.  II.  "  Infinity 
pfextengitm  it  neeetsarily  indivuible"  t.  e.,  *'  the  parts  of  infinity  of  exten- 
rion  are  necessarily  indivisible  (either  really  or  mentally)  from  each  other" 
— ^"unless  it  be  false  that  whatever  is,  is  where  it  is,  and  when  it  is,*'  and, 
as  a  tcholium^  "  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  thing,  the  parts  of 
which  are  dwitibU  from  each  other,  is  not  infinity  of  extension,  nor  any 
part  of  it."  From  this  proposition  the  corollary  is  drawn,  "  that  the  parts 
of  infinity  of  extension  are  necessarily  immoveable  among  themselves,  really 
or  mentally ;"  for  motion  of  parts  among  themselves  supposes  of  necessity 
■eparationf  of  the  parte ; — ^from  which  it  is,  as  a  scholiunif  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  the  tniogf  the  parts  of  which  are  moveable  among  themselves 
is  not  infinity  of  extension  or  any  part  of  it ;  part,  in  the  sense  of  partial 
consideration  only ;  for  otherwise  infinity  of  extension  can  have  no  parts.** 
Prop.  III.  "  There  is  neeessarHy  a  Being  ofinfinUp  of  extension.  Either 
infinity  of  extension  subsists  (or  is  conceived  to  exist)  with  a  substratum  or 
support  or  without  one;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  eutetanee,  and  in  the 
former  it  has  a  nibetanee ;  in  either  case  this  substance  is  tbe  Beimy  of 
infinity  of  extension.^ 

Prop.  ly.  "  The  Being  of  infinity  of  extension  is  necessarily  of  unity  and 
aimplieity  ;*'  the  former  because  it  is  indivisible,  and  the  latter  because  true 


*  *'  Space  and  time  are  invariable 
elaments  of  eveiy  art  of  conscious- 
ness, which  no  effort  of  thought  can 
get  rid  of  or  conceive  of  as  ab- 
sant.** — Mansel. 

t  «It  may  be  the  fiict,  but  it 
requires  further  proof.  Separation 
of  parts  requires  that  the  parts 
separated  have  superficies  of  their 
own,  and  be  removed  from  each 
other,  be  it  by  ever  so  little  a  dis- 
tance. Does  motion  of  parts  re- 
qniiv  all  this?'*— T.  8.  Barrett 
''  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
said  at  once  infinity  of  extension 


is    necessarily   inseparable.*'  —  A 
U.  B. 

J  "Whatever  can  be  conceived 
by  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  neces- 
sarily implies  the  possibility  of  ex- 
istence." •  .  .  *'Did  it  imply 
any  contradiction,  it  is  impossible  it 
could  over  be  conceived." — Hume, 
**  Extension  does  not  belong  to 
thought,  because  thought  is  not  a 
being;  but  there  is  need  of  exten- 
sion to  the  existence  of  every 
bemg."— Dr.  5,  Clarke,  «  Being 
signifies  real  existence."^  TT.  A, 
Butler. 
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imiiy  is  verf  limplioity ;  whence  iunes  the  scholium, "  On  the  wholes  ther^ 
fore,  the  thing*  the  parts  of  which  are  di? ieible  from  eaoh  other,  i«  nut  the 
■abttratum  of  infinity  of  extension,  nor  any  part  of  it ;  and  the  thing,  the 
parte  of  which  are  moveable  among  themselTes,  is  not  the  substratum  nor 
any  part  of  it ;  part  in  the  sense  of  partial  consideration  only."  To  this 
is  attached  the  tub-proyoniion  that  *'  the  material  univene  ie  finite  m 
extension  ;"  otherwise  we  should  require  to  assert  that  *'  the  material  uni' 
Terse  is  the  substratum  of  infinity  of  extension****  But  the  parts  of  the 
material  universe  are  divisible  and  moveable  among  themselves ;  and  it  has 
already  been  proved  that  "  the  Being  of  infinity  of  extension  is  necesasrily 
of  unity  and  simplicity  ;*' indivisible  into  parts,  and  immoveable  as  to 
parts.  "  Extension  infinite  generally,  or  without  general  boundaries,  bat 
with  interspersed  hoUownesies,  were — not  true  infinite  extension  (wbiah 
requires  fulness) ^  but,  at  most,  infinity  in  number,  of  finite  extensions; 
each  one  of  the  empty  interstices  bounding  or  limiting  or  making  finite,  the 
extension  all  round  the  circumferential  spaces."  From  this  consideration 
we  derive  this  "  general  scholium  as  to  extension,'*  that  ^  infinity  of  exten- 
sion must  penetreUe  the  material  universe  and  every  atom,  even  the  minuteit 
atom  of  it."  "  Accordingly,  let  us  confine  to  matter — namely,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  extremities  of  matter  from  each  other— the  name  extension ; 
and»  apply  to  the  extension  of  infinity  of  extension,  a  part  of  which  (psrt 
in  the  sense  of  partial  consideration  only)  penetrates  all  matter  to  the 
minutest  atom  or  corpuscular  monad,  the  name  e«paiMftOs."t  Expansion, 
then,  *^  penetrates  matter,  hence  we  have  the  fact  and  the  doctrine  of  spiri- 
tuality coming  to  the  sur&oe.  That  which  intimately  penetrates  matter, 
all  matter  of  whatever  kind,  is  of  course  immaterial,"  and  '*  may  be  called 
a  spiritual  substance }  in  one  word,  a  spirit"  Thus  it  hss  been  shown  that 
**  there  is  necessarily  existing  a  spiritual  substance  or  spirit,  of  infinity  of 
expansion,  or  in  other  words  an  infinite  spirit.*'}  This  element  of  spirita- 
aUty,  however,  we  need  not  carry  expressly  with  us  from  point  to  point  of 
our  argumentation ;  let  it  suffice  that  it  is  '*  latenUy  present,  reaov  when 
necessary  to  be  evoked  and  drawn  from  potentiality  into  actuality.''  This 
•greed  to,  we  reach  the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  division  of  the 
work  in  Prop.  Y.  *'  There  is  necessarily  hut  one  Being  ofinfiMUy  qf  expoft 
eioUf"  otherwise  there  would  be  two  infinities,  or  more,  which  is  inconceir- 
able.    So  far  the  argument  has  taken  its  rise  in  the  category  of  spaoe,  the 


•  *'This  sub-proposition  may 
possibly  prove  that  the  material 
universe  is  not  the  substrstum  of 
infinity  of  extension,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  demonstrate  that  it  is 
finite  in  extension.**  —  T»  S, 
Barrett. 

t  '*  It  were  possible  to  be  wished 
that  the  name  extension  were  ap- 
plied only  to  matter,  or  the  distance 
of  the  extremities  of  particular 
bodies  ^  and  the  term  expansion  to 
jpaee  in  general,  with  or  without 
solid  matter  possessing  it,  so  as  to 
lay  space  is  expanded  and  body 


is  extended." — Locke.  **  Space  is 
the  logical  condition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  extension." — North  Ame- 
rican  Review,  Jufy,  1864. 

t  **  Mr.  Gillespie  usee  the  wofd 
'substance'  as  synonymons  vith 
'  beingi'  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  saying  it  is  an  *  existenoe.' 
...  To  supTOrt  accidents  is 
not  [proved  by  Mr.  G.  to  be]  » 
necessary  faculty  df  being,  thoiigh 
it  is  of  substance,  ,  .  I  grsot 
therefore  the  entity,  bat  not  the 
substamtiaUt0  of  infiniW  of  esfeo* 
sion."— «.  m  A 
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ipeeUl  rriation  of  extension  or  exptneion ;  the  author  next  rererts  to  the 
equally  neoee^arj  relation,  in  human  thought,  of  what  is  called  time,  and 
Izom  this  making  a  new  departure,  he  proceeds  iii  the  second  part  of  the 
first  dirif  ion  to  give  us  as — 

Prop.  I.  ^InfinUy  ofdnraiiom  i§  neee9$arily  exUtuifft***  and  bypevity  of 
ivasoning.  Prop.  II.  **InfinUy  of  duraiUmit  neeena/rily  indinmbU^**  and 
by  cozolUry  "  necessarily  immoTeable."t    Prop.  III.  declares  that  '*  ihere  U 
neeutarily  a  Being  ofinfiniiy  ofdwrmiian^'X  which  Prop.  lY.  sets  forth  as 
*'  neoesaanly  of  unity  and  simplicity.*'    From  this  there  comes  the  ««&• 
proponUtm,  '*  The  material  ufUverte  is  flwUe  in  dnraiioni"  **or,  it  began 
•ometim*  to  be.'*     '*  Matter,  or  (if  you  prefer  it)  the  material  universe,  is 
onphatfcally  ike  divisible  and  the  moveable ;  duration  or  in6nifey  of  dura- 
tion is  the  subject  to  which  the  predicates  divisible,  moveable,  are  totally 
inapplicable.    The  ideas  of  the  two  things,  duration  and  divisibility,  by 
separability  of  parts,  are  absolutely  incompatible. '  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
matter  is  simply  another  word  for  that  which  is  divisible  in  every  sense,  or 
in  every  possible  way."    As  a  corollary  from  this  sub-proposition  we  derive 
this,  that  "  Sverif  eueeeetion  of  finitely  extended  eubetaneee  ie  finite  induret^ 
iion,**%    A  "succession  of  worlds  emerging  one  by  one  lirom  the  depths  of 
eternity  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  material  universe  '*  '*  renewing  iteelf 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  msterial  universe  is  itself 
finite  in  duration."  Hence  follows,  as  before,  Prop.  Y., "  There  is  neeesemriUf 
imt  one  Beimg  efinfimUy  of  duration,'* 


•  "The  truth  or  falsity  of  this 
turns  on  how  the  predicative  phrase 
'  is  existing '  is  to  be  understood. 
*  Is  existing  *  is  the  present  tense. 
Iff'ow,  really,  the  present  time  is 
infinitesimal,  dividing  two  extre- 
mities, an  infinite  past  and  a  never- 
ending  future.  ...  In  this 
rapeet  there  is  no  infinity  of  dura- 
tion,"—r.  S,  Barrett, 

t  "  Pivieion  is  sn  idea  applicsble 
only  to  tbings  possessing  extension ; 
the  idea  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
that  of  duration."— r.  8,  Barrett. 

X  ••No!  Infinity  of  duration 
would  not  be  a  being  if  it  had  no 
substratum ;  for,  in  order  to  be  a 
being,  a  thing  must  exist,  snd  in- 
finity of  duration  .  .  .  does  not 
eriit."— T.  S.  Barrett.  "Mr.  G. 
tacitly  acknowledges  that  duration 
does  not  '  subsist,'  as  he  uses  the 
word  '  exist '  where,  in  the  parallel 
reuoning  with  regard  to  infinity  of 
extension, he  employs  'subsist.'" — 
S*  S.  B. 

§  •*  Here  are  two  kinds  of  divisi- 
bility and  moveability,  as  distinct 


as  anything  can  be.  The  parts  of 
duration  are  indivisible  and  un- 
moveable  from  each  other  only  in 
this  sense;  the  moment  of  time 
which  exists  now^  for  example,  can- 
not be  moved  back  to,  nor  change 
place  with  any  moment  of  time 
which  existed  in  the  year  1750, 
neither  can  the  present  moment  be 
moved  forward  to  any  period  yet  to 
come;  in  this  sense  a2offe  can  »meioetf- 
ability  be  predicated  of  the  parts  of 
duration.  .  .  .  And  yeeterday  and 
to-day  [e.  ^.]  cannot  be  separated 
by  a  certain  period  of  time  from 
each  other ;  in  this  sense  eUone  can 
duration  be  said  to  be  indivisible. 
.  .  .  But  indivisibility  and  immove- 
ability  are  predicated  of  the  parts  of 
matter  in- an  entirely  dijffh'ent  sense; 
and  ...  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  material  universe  cannot  be 
proved  finite  in  duration  by  con- 
sidering the  divisibility  and  move- 
abilib^  of  its  parts.  It  requires  other 
proof."— J8.-ff.J5.  •'Eternity  is  the 
synonym  of  pure  time."'-Gbfut«. 
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Here  the  two  foregoinfi;  trains  of  reasoning  make  a  oonoars^,  meet  and 
form  one,  so  that  we  have  afresh  start  of  the  united  train,  in  part  thi/d,  in 
Prop.  I.,  "  There  is  necesearily  a  Being  of  infinity  of  expaneion  and  it^buif 
of  duration:"  for  "  the  whole  of  infinity  of  expansion  being  in  the  whole 
of  infinity  of  duration,  the  whole  of  the  Being  of  infinity  of  expansion  is 
in  the  whole  of  the  Being  of  duration  "  (and  rice  vena),*  <*  Whole  in  ererj 
instance,  but  as  a  figure  "  Thenoe  follow,  by  easy  transition,  Prop.  11^ 
The  Being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  infinity  of  duration  is  necessarily  of 
unity  and  simplicity  ;**t  and  Prop.  III.,  **  There  is  necessarily  hut  one  Being 
of  infinity  of  expansion  and  infinity  of  duration."  As  a  sehoUuMf  '*  We 
may,  for  an  instant,  eroke  here  the  always  latent  principle  or  element  of 
spirituality,'*  and  conclude  "consequently,  as  there  is  one,  so  there  is  but 
one  immaterial  or  spiritual  substance,  or  Being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and 
infinity  of  duration,^  And  .the  epilogomenon  is  'f  Here  endeth  the  considera- 


*  "All  limited  duration  is  com- 
prehended in  time,  and  all  limited 
extension  in  space.  Theee,  in  their 
capacious  womb,  contain  all  finite 
existences,  but  are  contained  by 
none.  Created  things  haye  their 
particular  place  in  space  and  their 
particular  place  in  time ;  but  time 
is  erery  where  and  space  at  all  times. 
They  embrace  each  other,  and 
haye  that  mysterious  union  which 
the  schoolmen  conceiye  between 
soul  and  body — the  whole  of  each 
is  in  every  part  of  the  other" — 
Beid. 

t  *' It  is  not  necessarily  true  that 
any  eternally  existing  thing  must 
be  indiyisible."  At  least,  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie has  advanced  nothing  in 
proof  thereof.  .  .  .  Divisibility 
and  indivisibility  of  the  substratum 
may  be  spoken  about  because  it  is 
of  extent  (whether  of  infinite  or 
finite  extent);  but  divisibility  and 
indivisibility  of  infinity  of  duration 
itself  cannot  be  spoken  of  because 
infinity  of  duration  is  not  qf  extent^ 
hut  of  duration," '^T,  8.  BarreU, 
*'  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say  in- 
finity of  duration  ia  infinitely  ex- 
tenaed.  .  .  .  An  infinitely 
extended  substance  we  could  easily 
conceive  as  non-existent ;  t.  e.,  we 
could  easily  oonceiTe  infinity  of  ex- 
tension to  exist  without  that  sub- 
sUnce."— i2.  J,  B, 


X  "  There  may  be  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  beings  of  infinity  of  duration, 
which  do  not  exist  necessarily.*' — 
7. 6'.  Barrett,  <*  The  demonstration 
given  is  no  demonstrsUon  at  aU. 
It  aims,  moreover,  to  prove  more 
than  the  actual  statement  in  the 
enunciation,  yiz.,  that  infinity  of 
expansion  necessary  has  a  substra- 
tum^  and  that  there  necessarily  is, 
in  consequence,  a  being  of  infinity 
of  expansion  and  infinity  of  dura- 
tion which  is  not  merely  spaced — 
T.  8.  Barrett.  **  Mr.  Gillespie  must 
admit  that  no  two  parts  of  duration 
exist  together,  ana  yet  he  says  the 
whole  of  infinity  of  duration  is  [i.e,t 
,  exists  at  the  present  speaking^  in 
the  whole  of  infinity  of  expansion ; 
thus  making  the  whole  equal  to  its 
parti  &nd  also  making  yesterday 
and  to-morrow  exist  at  the  present 
moment ! !     ...    Consequently, 
as  infinity  of  duration  has  no  two 
parts  together,  but  all  the  parts 
following  each  other  in  endless  suc- 
cession, so  likewise  the  being  of  in- 
finity of  duration  has  no  two  parts 
existing  together,  but  all  following 
in  succession.    Therefore,  as  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  say  the  whole  of 
infinity  of  duration  is,  so  also,  under 
this  hypothesis,  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  say  the  whole  of  the  being  of 
duration  t>.** — B,  S,  J8!» 
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tion,  A8  of  the  Bstxo,  «o  of  the  natural  or  phyiical  modes  or  attribufea. 
These  attributes  are  also  abfohite  and  simple." 

Dirision  II.  deals  with  "  the  intellectual  attributes,*'  and  is  arranged  in 
three  part»,  each  consisting  of  one  proposition,  and  the  remarks  or  inferences 
necessary  to  give  completeness  to  its  form  and  thoroughness  to  its  matter. 

Prop.  I.  *'  The  nmple,  tole  Being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration 
t#  neeeeearily  intelligent  and  all^knomng.  "  The  secret  in  the  eogito  is  the 
ultimate  to  us  all.*'  Cogito  is  intelligent  thought.  *'  Intelligence  either 
bc^gan  to  be,  or  never  b<>gan  to  be.**  '*  What  is  not  of  intelligence  cannot 
iDBkB  intelligence  begin  to  be."  **  If  intelligence  began  to  be,  there  was 
intelligence  before  there  was  intcllif^ence ;  **  and  as  intelligence  is  of  infinity 
of  duration,  and  supposes  a  Being,**  it  necessarily  follows  that  that  Being  is 
intelligent  to  the  extent  of  beinff  all-knowing.  As  a  eohoUum  we  may  affirm 
that  '*  the  simple,  sole  Being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  duration,  being 
inteUigent,  is  a  mind — a  mind  conscious  of  itself" — for  *'  this  much  at  the 
least  is  implied  in  the  very  being  of  thinking  with  consciousness.** 

Prop.  11.  **Ths  simple  toU  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expansion  and  of  Dura' 
Hon,  who  is  aU'knomngt  is  necessarily  aU-powerful  .*"  for  **.  He  who  is  all* 
knowing  made  matter  begin  to  bei'*  "The  material  universe  is  finite  in 
duration,  or  it  began  to  be.*'  "Therefore  the  material  universe  had  a 
cause.'*  Now  **  there  existed  no  substance  or  being  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
material  universe  other  than  the  neoessarily  existing  inteUigent  substance 
or  being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  duration;*'  "therefore  this  Substance 
or  Being  was  and  must  have  been  the  very  cause  or  creator  of  the  material 
universe  or  all  matter."  "  Creation  is  the  highest  conceivable  exercise  of 
power.    Creation  is,  in  truth,  the  test  and  sign  of  omnipotence."* 

Prop.  III.  "  The  simple,  sole  Being  of  infinity  of  expansion  and  of  dura- 
tion, who  is  all-knowing  and  all-powerful,  is  necessarily  entirely  free,**t  inas- 
mnoh  as  "  He  made  motion  b^gin  to  be.**  "  The  Being  causing  or  making 
begin  to  be  all  motion,  or  motion  abeolutely,  is  free,  or  must  be  supposed 
to  be  /ree— free  of  all  outward  or  extraneous  influence,  t.  0.,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  To  be  the  cause  of  all  motion — to  originate  absolute 
motion,  is,  and  has  universally  been  allowed  to  be,  the  b^t  possible  test 
and  sign  of  the  possession  of  true  freeness;"  hence  the  very  cause  or 
creator  of  all  motion  must  be  entirely  free.  This  jields  as  scholium  that  as 
all  successions  of  substances  or  beings,  as  successions  are  mofed,  "the 
Being  (spoken  of)  is  the  Creator  of  men.'*  Thus  "  the  consideration  of  the 
attribute,  called  by  a  certain  licence  the  intellectual  attributes,**  M  brought 
to  a  dose. 

Division  III.  deals  with  "  the  moral  attributes  **  m  two  subdivisions, 
the  former  referring  to  the  transitional  and  the  latter  to  the  relative  attri« 
bates.  This  part  opens  with  Prop.  I.,  The  simple^  sole  Being  of  infinity  of 
expansion  and  ofdurcUion^  who  is  all'knowing,  aU'powerful,  and  entirely 


*  "  If  action  be  admitted  to  be         existent,  and  therefore  the  universe, 


mutation,  this  reasoning  is  evidently 
self-destructive.  If  to  act  is  to 
change,  God  changes ;  and  then 
either  what  is  changeable  cannot  be 
self-existent,  and  therefore  His 
being  is  not  telf-existent ;  or  else 
what  is  changeable  may  be  self- 
1871. 


without  God,  may  be  so.*' — A.  J. 
Scott. 

t  "At  once  free  and  neces- 
saryP**— F:J?.  "On  the  word 
'  Pree,'  volumes  haye  been  written 
to  perplex  the  world."  —  2*.  S» 
Barrett, 
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fre0,  u  necettarily  completelu  happy  ;*  to  which  there  is  added  this  Bob* 
proposition  that  "  He  is  per&ctlj  good  $  "f  for  unhappiness  must  proceed 
from  defect  or  imperfectien,  but  do  imperfection  can  inhere  in  a  mind 
oonscions  to  itself  of  the  attributes  seen  bj  the  previous  reasoning  to  be 
His.  Any  euoh  mind  in  causing  created  things  to  be  could  only  do  so 
from  a  desire  to  increase  happiness,  otherwise  creation  would  be  the  resnlt 
of  intents  incongruous  to  His  own  nature,  and  a  raind  labouring  with  in- 
congruous motives  cannot  be  happy.  "  Now  to  produce,  in  coneequenoe 
of  desire  to  produce,  all  creaturely  happiness  is  to  be  perfectly  good."  This 
proposition  as  to  goodness  is  the  great  transition  proposition.  ^  It  pss^s 
from  the  absolute  positions  to  those  which  are  purely  relative^  itself  eon.* 
stituting  the  link  between  the  two  sorts.  The  truly  absolute  propositions 
discourse  of  an  unconditioned  Being  while,  a  supreme  mind  yet  exists  in 
and  by  and  for  itself;  while  goodness  takes  (so  to  speak)  that  mind 
beyond  (as  it  were)  itself,  and  supplies  the  creaturely  objects  for  the  exenaie 
and  display  of  the  relative  moral  attributes  or  perfections. 

"  The  penultimate  proposition,  with  its  positions  relating  to  happiness, is, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  of  a  different  complexion,  in  that  the  lutppineas,  strictly 
considered,  is  quite  an  absolute  thing.  That  is,  the  Being  treated  of  in  the 
proposition  now  in  question  is  consummately  happy  in  itself.  By  itsdf  it 
'is  in  possession  of  complete  happiness,  needing  or  indeed  admitting  of 
access,  or  the  possibility  of  increase  in  essential  happiness  from  no  qnarter 
whatever ;  least  of  all  from  the  creature  the  product  of  its  own  will  and 
mere  good  pleasure.  But,  the  happiness  overflowing,  goodness  as  a  distinct 
thing  is  to  be  seen  in  being,  and  the  creature  in  its  train  is  the  result.  The 
creature  once  in  conscious  existence,  objects  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
relative  qualities  or  properties  of  mind  stand  out  as  realities.*' 

Having  reached  this  stage  in  subdivision  second,  the  author  proposes  to 
abbreviate  the  phraseology  of  the  subsequent  propositions  by  substituting 
for  the  Being  whom  he  has  brought  before  the  reader  as  "  the  GKx>d  One," 
the  condensed  term  Ood,  as  having  "the  great  virtue  of  suitableness,"  and 
correspondingly  to  transmute  the  pronoun  neuter  hitherto  used  into  Htfi 
as  connoting  personality  but  not  as  denoting  sexuality. 

He  then  proceeds  to  continue  the  subject  in — 

Prop.  II.  **  Ood  is  necessaiUy  true"  not  only  as  a  reality  bat  as  trosk- 
worthy.  As  a  lemma  we  must  admit  that  "  there  are  objecte  of  Gknl's 
truth — objects  in  relation  to  which  God's  truth  must  be."  "  There  b  then 
to  be  supposed  ike  other  than  Gh>d,  and  so  as  a  postulate  *'  let  it  be  granted 
that  the  other  than  God  exists  as  objective  to  Him,  but  that  God  does  in 
actual  deed,  act,  or  make  communications  towards  the  other — the  objeets 
being  men."  *'  For  a  mind  to  be  true  is  to  consciously  act  as  things  are, 
and  not  as  they  are  not."  '*  Gh)d.  a  conscious  mind,  in  acting  as  He  is  to 
men  as  men,  goes  not  beyond  the  reality  of  things,"  for  there  is  no  extra- 
neous being  to  cause  Him  to  energize  falsely.  So  that  **  God  must  mani- 
fest Himeelf  as  God,  and  He  must  manifest  Himself  to  man  as  man,"  or 


*  How  can  our  theologian  be 
sure  that  such  a  belief  is  indeed  a 
conviction  ineradicable  from  the 
human  mind?  Surely  the  belief 
in  God*s  happiness  cannot  be  placed 
in  that  category! ^2*.  5.  Barrett, 


t  **  The  existence  of  Devil  wor- 
shippers shows  that  the  proposition 
of  God*B  goodness  is  by  no  means 
an  intuitive  belief  of  the  human 
mind."—?:  8.  Barrett.  [Bat  it 
leaves  intact  the  idea  of  goodness.] 
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^  Ood,  M  God,  miut  eommunicAio  with  man,  as  being  wbat  ha  is,  wumJ* 
The  foUowinf  corollary  from  Prop.  II.  maj  thenoe  be  deduced :  '*  Chd  «Aa 
M  ^nw  it  nMeuaril^  faU^tU,"     ''Truth  is  not  faithCuhiesa,  but  the  laMor 
mvoif>et  tlie  former,  and  is  neither  more  nor  lees  than  an  applications  * 
pnrticuiar  application  of  truthfulness,"  having  reference  to  **a  Diyane 
pvomise."    Hence  Prop.  III.  *<  Ood  who  U  true  and  faithful  u  necettari^ 
it^lesMff  just"     '* Justice  is  a  quality  haTiog  necessary  reierence  to  the 
deserts  or  merits  and  the  demerits,  that  is,  tlie  goodness  or  the  badnass  of 
its  objects.    Take  moral  states  away  and  you  obliterate  the  possibilify  of 
tiie  exercise  of  justice."    "  God  must  be  just  to  men  as  moral  beings.*' 
**  CSoDscience  is  the  greatest  perfection  in  man's  whole  intellectual  system," 
"Ood,  as  the  originator  of  man's  conscience,"  is  "  Himself  the  oonsoienee 
of  conscissces ; "  for  sn  effect,  as  an  eiiect,  cannot  possess  any  original 
distinct  perfection  which  is  not  in  the  cause,  either  actually,  or  at  least  in 
a  higher  degree."    Wherefore  *'■  God  and  Justice  stand  to  each  other  as 
neoessaiy  inseparables."     [Here  follow  certain  scholia  of  great  interest  and 
inpoitaaoe,  to  which,  hoi^'ever,  as  departing  from  the  main  argument  witb 
which  we  are  dealing,  and  as  diverging  into  the  pathways  of  controTcrsial 
theology  and  metaphysics,  we  cannot  now  give  the  attention  they  merit  for 
their  logical  acumen  and  their  well-knit  reasonings.      They  regard  (1) 
"man  as  a  moral  being,  inhabiting  the  earth;  (2)  the  indissoluble  oounee- 
ikm  between  morality  and  happiness  and  immoraUty  and  misery — showing 
as  a  sub-scholium  that  sinners  are  likely  to  hate  God,  and  God  shall 
punish  sin ;  and  leading  theme  to  the  sclvolium  (3),  which  treats  of  the 
justice  of  the  future"  under  these  three  heads,  viz.,  I.  Shall  tliere  be  a 
future  state  for  roan  ?     2.  How  shall  justice  be  administered  in  the  fuUinB 
state  ?  and  3.  6hall*future  punishment  be  eternal  ?]     Whence  proceeds  tl)it 
oorolWy  from  Prop.  III.,  "  Ood,  who  is  true  and  faithful,  and  inflexibly 
jueiy  is  necessarily  altogether  righteous."    Justice  in  act  must  proceed  from 
a  capacity  of  being  just ;  in  other  words,  justice  pinnts  back  to  a  principle 
*— "  the  act  proceeding  from  the  faculty  giving  birth  to  it."    '*  We  denomi- 
nate the  absolute  principle  in  question  by  the  name  of  righteousness.    Bj 
this    Gk>d  is  "ever  and  necessarily  determined  towards  that  which  in 
tbong^bt  is  in  itself  right."    *'  Beetitude,  however,  was  ere  the  universe  of 
finitee  wss :  it  was  from  eternity,  and  from  eternity  it  was  a  neeessary  ooii« 
stituent  of  the  Divine  mind."     Prop.  IV.  «'  Qod,  who  is  true  andfaUhfui^ 
mud  iufiexiblAf  just,  and  altogether  righteous,  is  neoessarilg  alUloviug,  yaa% 
lote  itself"    Lemma  (I),  "  Conservation,  or  preservation  of  existence,  is 
plainly  tantamount  to  continued  creation."   Lemma  (2) ,  *'  Creation  involves 
the  possibility  of  annihilation.    A  creator  may  therefore  annihilate."    "  The 
goodness  of  the  consummately  liappy  Supreme  was  the  cause  or  reasoa  of 
the  creation."     "Tlie  Living  Goodness,  as  a  potency,  was  put  forth  in 
sets."     '*  Conservation  involving  continued  goodness ;  the  goodness   in 
•Bch  continuous  living  act  is  love.'*     "Love  imperatively  needs  an  ob^ecU" 
"  Without  any  object  love  would  inevitably  cease  to  be  love — becoming  aa 
VDsatisfied  longing  for — it  would  not  know  what ;  there  could  remain  so 
more  than  an  everlasting  pining."    "Love  does  therefore  evidence  the  ex- 
istence of  its  own  objects  by  its  Intimate  living  xelation  to  them."     "  Low 
is,  without  doubt,  a  tree  of  life."     "  Love  is  the  central  attractive  power  of 
the  universe."    "  God  is  love ;  and  When  we  say  so  we  evoke  the  omnipotettl 
word  reprssentative  of  the  all-radiant  idea  which  throws  warmth  upon  the 
Aeki  of  the  world.    Possessed  of  this  secret,  we  feel  we  are  in  possession  of 
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the  telisman  yieldbg  the  primal  caaBation.  When  we  hare  woohed  at 
kigh  a«  love,  we  haye  reached  (to  use  the  humanly  most  significant  expres- 
sion) the  Tery  heart  of  Ood."  "The  happiness  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
uniting  with  His  goodnees,  does,  as  it  were,  flow  over."  "  Oferflowing  the 
confluences  freely  out-births  itself  in  creation."  (The  author  then  proMeds 
to  discuss,  **  Shall  the  rewards  of  the  good  and  the  punishments  of  the  eril 
be  to  all  eternity  P  *'  in  an  exemrtus  of  considerable  power,  in  which  we 
cannot  follow  him.)  Here  terminates  the  consideration  of  the  at  once 
directly  relative  and  purely  moral  attributes ;  "and  we  posa  on  to  consider 
in  DiTision  IV .  the  complex  or  compound  attributes.  In  this  a  yerbal  abbre- 
yiation  is  made,  so  that  in  place  of  such  words  as  Ood,  who  it  the  true^ 
and  the  faithful,  and  the  inflexibly  jutt,  and  the  altogether  righteous  One; 
loho  is  also  the  dll'loving  One — yea,  love  itself,  as  occurring  in  the  last 
section  of  the  preceding  proposition,  in  future  there  shall  be  employed,  for 
the  most  part,  these  terms,^OoD  thb  Lokd,  ob  thb  Lord  6k>D." 

Prop.  I.  "  As  Ood  the  Lord  is  the  Best,  so  He  is,  neosssarilg,  the  wisest  of 
beings,**  **  Wisdom  is  not  the  same  as  knowledge.  But  wisdom  implies  know- 
ledge^ as  knowledge  implies  intelligence,  and  intelligence,  again,  implies  a 
mind.    Knowledge  is  implied  by  wisdom  as  the  less  is  implied  by  the 
greater.    In  itself,  wisdom  may  be  said  to  be  the  capacity  of  designinK  to 
employ  means  to  ends,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  or  purposes  about.    Wis- 
dom, therefore,  invoWes  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  most  proper  msanf 
in  aiming  after  purposes  or  ohjects.     Wisdom  may  even  be  said  to  involve 
the  capability  of  handling  things  so  as  to  turn  them  into  causes  adequate 
to  produce  effects.     Thus  wisdom  is  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  applied 
in  a  certain  way.    Wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  the  relatione  of  thuogi — 
specially  of  the  relations  of  some  things,  as  means,  to  other  things,  as  ends* 
Wisdom  \8  also  the  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  causes  to  produce  effoets, 
in  combiuation  with  the  power  to  employ  the  means,  and  to  bring  the  ends 
or  effects  to  pass,  in  odmbination,  moreover,  with  the  actual  realisations 
of  the  mere  potentialities.    For  wisdom  implies  somewhere  a  power  of 
execution,  and  power  must  be  measured  by  the  actual  execution  or  eOeeL 
The  elements,  tnerefore,  going  to  constitute  wisdom  are  knowledge  of  r^ 
Hone,  will  and  power  to  use  means^  and  thereby  to  reaUxe  ends  or  put  i» 
exeeuiion  aff€firs"  '*  The  ground  being  thus  opened  up  by  the  appropriste 
definition  or  description,  we  are  ready  to  advance  to  the  demonstrati(m 
itself  of  the  proposition,  that  Ood  the  Lord  is  necessarily  the  wisest  0/ 
Beings*'    **  Gk>d  the  Lord  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  iutelligeot  sod 
all-knowing  Creator  of  all  things  whatsoever,  and  He  has  also  been  proved 
to  be  the  Upholder  or  Sustainer  in  being  of  all  tilings ;  it  consequently 
follows  that  He  knoweth  all  the  relations,  actual  and  possible^  of  thing* 
to  each  other."  **  To  know  all  the  possible  relations  of  things  to  each.othff 
involves  the  knowledge  of  the  adaptability  of  the  powers  of  things  as  means 
to  ends."    "GK>d  the  Lord  is  all-powerful  as  well  as  all-knowing.    He 
must  have  ability  to  aoeompliih  the  realisation  of  all  the  adaptatioof 
of  things  arising  from  so  many  fitnesses ;  so  that  God  Uie  Lord  esn  biioi 
about  all  the  purposes  which  His  all-knowing  InteUigeooe  presents,  sod 
which  are  desired  as  effects."    "  The  proof,  in  the  foregoing  demonstrstiont 
was  greatly  confined  to  the  predicate ;  now,  joining  subject  to  P>*^^^ 
after  another  fashion,  we  have  the  perfect  goodneea  and  love  of  Ctod  the 
Lord  adjoined  to  His  measureless  wisdom.    The  praotiod  result  of  tb* 
conjunction  will  be  that  all  the  ends  accomplished  by  the  Being  of  heing* 
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most  be  the  most  benevolent  as  well  as  the  most  wise ;  t.  e.,  as  Gh>d  the 
Lord  is  the  best,  so  He  is  necensarily  the  wisest  of  beings.  Goi  the  Lord 
is  also  the  loring  One  oonneirinflf  all.  He  created  all  the  things  of  the 
world  in  goodness,  and  He  sastains  them  in  loTe."  "  Only  beneTolent 
effects  will  be  aimed  at  by  One  who  is  endowed  with  an  assemblage  of  such 
perfiFctions,  acting  erer  harmoniously.'*  **Thas  there  is  lore  as  the  moral 
motive,  wisdom  as  the  intellectaal  director."  "  There  is  anotlier  sort  of 
wisdom  than  that  whicli  is  purely  or  almost  entirely  intellectual— a  wisdom, 
to  wit,  which  has  a  distinct  moral  element  inherent  in  it."  "  The  moral 
wisdom  ia  twofold.  First,  there  is  wisdom  with  the  addition  of  the 
eminently  moral  quality  of  goodness,  beneficence,  bencTolence,  &c.  And 
there  is  second,  a  kind  of  wisdom  which  has  an  Addition  of  an  opposite 
character — wisdom  which  is  otII,  aiming  at  wicked  end^,  being  animated 
by  the  desire  to  accomplish  cruelties.  This  kind  may  be  denominated /a^e 
wisdom,  as  the  former  kind  may  be  denominated  true  wisdom."  "True 
wisdom  is  simply  wisdom  in  combination  with  goodness,  or  it  is  the  wisdom 
of  a  good  bemg.**  **  False  wisdom  has  regard  to  ends  of  a  totally  different 
character.  It  seeks  to  aocomplish  evil  effects.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
wicked  mind ;  its  motives,  therefore,  are  malevolent."  **  There  is  a  wisdom 
whose  origin  is  from  beneath,  which  is  *  earthly,  sensual  (or  animal), 
devilish '  (or  demon* sprung)  ;  and  a  *■  wisdom  which  is  from  above,'  this 
heavenly  wisdom  being  *full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,'  or  benevolenoes. 
In  short,  the  one  wisdom  is  cruel,  the  other  altogether  beneficent."  '*  Ko 
malevolence  can  be,  or  bo  supposed  to  be,  in  the  Supreme  Cause,  the  Cause 
of  causes,  for  this  very  reason,  thnt  malevolence  implies  the  unnatural  and 
the  imperfect.  And  to  bring  together  the  idea  of  the  First  Cause  and  that 
of  imperfection — of  what  kind  soever  or  degree  soever  it  matters  not— 
were  to  associate  together  things  which  are  in  irreconodable  opposition.'* 
**  On  the  contrary,  all  benevolent  and  worthy  oonsummations  have  their 
origin  in  G-od  the  Lord,  the  fount  of  all  oreaturely  life  and  blessings." 

Prop.  II.  "  God  the  Lord,  who  is  the  wisest  of  beings,  is  necessarily  of 
ineffable  morol  purity."  "  According  to  our  highest  standards  of  English, 
the  term  holiness,  when  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  has  two  meaning. 
It  means  either  entire  absolute  moral  parity,  or  the  ezoelloncy  involved  in 
and  flowing  from  the  confluence  and  conjunction  of  all  tne  attributes. 
^irst,  holiness  is  expressive  of  moral  purity,  or  the  opposite  of  moral  im- 
purity. Second,  holiness  expresses  the  combination  of  the  exoellences» 
«ven  the  commingling  lustre  or  glory  of  all  the  divine  attributes."  "  Puriijf^ 
or  moral  purity,  shall  be  employed  to  express  the  former  idea,  holiness  the 
latter."  **  Moral  impureness  signifies  or  involyes  some  defect  or  imperfec- 
tion. And  no  absnraity  could  be  greater  than  the  absurdity  which  would 
couple  the  idea  of  any  defect  or  imperfection  with  God  the  Lord."  **  A 
*tain  of  impurity  must  needs  be  something  impressed  from  without  or 
brought  about  from  within.  In  the  case  of  the  Lord  God,  a  stain  would 
involve  a  change  from  the  pre-existent  immaculate  cleanness.  The  Being 
<^onstrated  in  the  preceding  propositions  cannot  be  subject  to  being 
changed  or  acted  on  from  without.  Equally  dear  it  is  that  no  change 
from  a  pre-existent  condition  of  purity  can  be  conceived  as  passing  upon 
the  Lord  God  from  within  Himself." 

Prop.  IIL  "  God  the  Lord,  who  is  the  wisest  of  beings,  and  of  ineffable 
moral  parity,  is  necessarily  the  Holiest  One,— a  proposition  which  forms  a 
culminating  point  in  our  progress."    "Taking  holiness  to  denote  the 
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CKorilency  of  the  Lord  God  as  implied  by  or  flowing^  from  the  nnition  of 
the  whole  of  His  attribates,  there  is  needed  bat  the  simplest  applieation 
of  the  doetrinp.  The  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts.  lUce  the 
pradieBtee  in  all  the  preeediiif^  propositions,  and  unite  them  in  one  predieats^ 
applying  tliis  to  the  same  subject  as  that  which  appears  in  the  last  demoa* 
■tnited  proposition  in  our  series,  and  you  have,  of  course,  a  pxedicate  or 
whole- expressive  of  what  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  individual  predieatee 
or  parts."  *'  Molineu  may  be  considered  as  if  it  were  but  one  attributfl^ 
i&d  no  more ;  jet  none  the  less  true  is  it  that  the  holiness  which  expresses 
the  universBl  excellence  of  Gtod  the  Lord  is  a  result  and  the  resultant  of 
iHl  the  other  qualities  or  properties  of  the  divine  nature."  '*  The  Lord  God 
la  in  possession  of  so  many  attributes,  each  one  of  which  is  an  excelleney 
in  itself;  therefore  He  is  in  possession  of  that  far  greater  excelleney  which 
la  the  result  of  the  unition  of  all  the  individual  attributes  or  exoelleneies.'* 
**  All  the  attributes  being  surveyed  one  by  one,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
taint  of  impurity  or  imperfection  in  any  one  of  them  all.  The  other 
dedans  all  the  attribates,  in  all  their  perfections,  are  present,  and  from 
their  commingling  and  intensifications  a  great  glory  is  the  necessary  result, 
— ^loiy,  indeed,  so  dazzlinflr  as  to  be  insupportable  by  mortal  eyes." 

Biviaton  Y.  treats  of  '*the  Transcendent  Excellencies  of  the  Deity." 
^Prop.  I. :  TAe  Lord  Ood,  who  is  the  Holieti  One  is  nm^tarilj^  the  Self* 
hMmiifm/  and  the  All-perfeet  Being:*  *<  Moral  excellencies  are  beautiliil  by 
virtue  of  a  law  of  mind  to  which,  as  a  first  principle  or  ncceseary  trathy 
oonseionsness  testifies  ;  and  the  testimony  of  consciousness  in  an  afia* 
of  this  kind  admits  of  no  questioning."  **  Moral  exceUendeii  are,  in  fiut,. 
anost  beautiful  properties  of  mind — but  to  combine  them  in  thought  with 
int^lectnal  perfection  is  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  possible 
beauty."  ''The  Mind  which  is  overall,  because  the  Creator  and  Suetainer  of 
all,  must,  in  respect  of  beauty,  be  all-perfect."  ''Each  single  attribute 
[of  His]  is  an  excellency  " — a  perfection, — "  and  the  totality  of  all  perfce- 
tiona  constitutes  ail-perfectness.  He  must  be  also  the  SubUnne,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  super-eminently  High  and  Lofty  One." 

Prop.  II. :  ^'The  Lord  God,  who  i»  the  Se/f-heauHftd  and  the  Alt' 
fetfeei  Being,  it  neceuarily  the  Ever  hleseed  One,  Blessedness  may  mcaiif 
conMimaM^e  happinete  (and  of  that  the  proof  has  already  been  given),  or 
consummate  well-thought-of-nes»,  or  well-spoken-of-ness — of  which  latter 
the  demonstration  is  now  to  be  given."  '*  Can  that  Being  [who  possesses 
the  attributes  already  demonstrated]  be  otherwise  than  well  thought  of? — 
well  thought  of,  if  we  think  of  things  as  they  are  and  should  and  must  be, 
and  not  as  they  are  not  and  cannot  be."  ''  As  long  as  moral  excellencies, 
dosed  up  in  ali-perfeo'ness,  be  as  they  are,  so  long  must  a  oorrespondiog 
absolutely  universal  glorification—a  be  ever  blessed — ^bo  dtie  to  and  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the  Being  of  beings — the  all-perfect  .  .  .  blessedness  i» 
beyond  hoppiness,  even  happiness  the  greatest  that  can  be."  **  Blessednesa 
iaroives  and  disriijcthrand  diivotly  includes"  all  the  moral  attributes  whence 
happiness  wells.  Then  follows  an  argumentVn  the  worshipfulnees  and  the 
SWtherhood  of  Dcitf,  and  an  exhortation  to  holiness,  or  rather  God'likcasis, 
and  the  volume  eondudes  with  an  illustrative  expansion  of  ''  the  pn^ 
which  Jbsus  taught  His  disciples,"  commonly  call«l  tbx  Lons'a  PbaYBB. 

We  hsre  now  traced  in  outline  a  high  and  derating  iheme  from 
the  poiitive  basis  of  the  self-evident  and  necessary  postnlttes  of 
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space  and  time — throtigh  a  long  process  of  rigid  matbematioo- 
syllogistic  (sometimes  pretty  remorselesalj  pursued)  reasoning 
— to  the  proof  a  priori  of  a  Being  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom^ 
power,  and  goodness,  not  ooly  the  substance  of  all  phenomena,  but 
the  personal  Creator  and  Parent  of  life  in  nature  and  the  soul,  the 
Father  of  our  spirits,  and  the  Sovereign  of  grace.  The  argument 
haa  been  cogent  and  terse,  abstract  and  trying,  but  it  is  of  siogular 
closeness  and  length  of  reach.  It  is  a  compact  and  orderly  scheme  of 
logical  eTolution,  whose  united  effect  is  very  powerful  on  the  mind, 
which  holds  it  at  one  view  in  the  very  eye  and  prospect  of  the 
soul.  The  splendid  apparatus  of  logical  consecution  is  used  in  a 
masterful  manner ;  and  though  a  loose  thread  of  dogmatism  or  a  scab 
of  sarcasm  occasionally  ruffles  the  web  of  speculation,  it  is  a  well- 
derised,  excellently  executed,  thorough-got ng,  and  valuable  exposi- 
tion of  the  argument  A  priori.  In  its  own  course  it  is  full,  in  oar 
opinion  over^fkll,  in  introducing  scholia,  which  belong  to  the  dog- 
mata of  theology  rather  than  to  the  doctrines  of  metaphysic*  But 
we  have  always  to  remember  that  no  single  argument  can  fully 
exhaust  **  the  metaphysic  of  theism."  In  estimating  the  power  of 
Uie  argomentation  in  itself,  we  can  accord  it  the  highest  praise  for 
dialectic  efficiency,  even  while  we  hesitate  to  endorse  its  suffioieuoy 
as  a  complete  and  entire  metaphysic  of  the  theme.f  It  leaves  un- 
toiwhed  and  unappropriated  that  other  side  of  the  evidence  for 
Betty  which  springs  from  experience  as  interpreted  by  science. 
Science,  which  is  the  induction  of  the  unseen  from  the  seen,  which 
beyond  the  sphere  of  material  effects  perceives  the  spiritual  element 
of  cause  and  law,  co-linking  into  unity  science  and  philosophy, 
cosmic  knowledge  and  theosophic  faith,  and  bringing  thought  s 
every  region  within  religion.  We  note  this,  not  in  disparagement  of 
the  work,  but  in  deprecation  of  any  hasty  inference  from  the  perusal 
of  an  argument  requiring  high  power  to  comprehend  it,  that  oecause 
it  does  not  take  fuU  possession  of  the  soul,  it  is  because  the  '*  meta- 
physio  of  theism  "  is  inept  and  inconclusive.  This  is  a  view,  as  it 
weve,  of  the  interior  of  the  temnle  of  God  rising  from  basement  to 
voof^  towered  and  buttressed,  pillared  and  arched,  with  organ  and 
•Itar,  window  and  dome ;  but  there  is,  besides  this,  the  exterior 
^ew,  with  other  adaptations,  attractions,  splendours,  glories  of  plan 
and  purpose,  worth  and  work,  suggesting  oy  the  outward  form  the 
inward  use.  Both  constitute  the  temple,  though  each  directs  the 
thoughts  to  Him  for  whom  the  temple  has  been  raised — Thb  Dairr. 


*  **If  Hr.  GKlleflpie  claimed  less 
for  bis  reasonings,  if  he  were  con- 
teat  to  call  his  last  few  pages  argu- 
iBsntt  giving  prohabUetideneeoiSj^ 
ve  might  then  have  no  fault  to 
^d«  Bat  when  he  asserts  that 
his  iD0f4s  construct  demonsira" 
Hons^  he  attracts  adverse  critioisms 
which  he  might  not  otherwise  have 


drawn    upon    hia  work." — T,   8. 
Barrett. 

t  ••  Almost  every  one  who  argues 
in  dilemm  as  forgets  that  there  are 
always  three  ways  of  proceeding. 
If  yott  go  on  you  mu«t  either  go  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  vou 
may  also  stay  where  you  are.  '— 
**  Estayi  hjf  a  Barrister^* 
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IS  THEEE  SUFFICIENT  EVIDENCE  IN  THE  SCRIP- 
TUBES  TO  WAERANT  BELIEF  IN  THE  GODHEAD 
OF  JESUS  CHBIST  P 

AFFIBMjLTIYB  ABTICLE. — YII. 

It  has  been  somewhere  beautifully  and  truth ^ully  said,  that  the 
Bible  contains  depths  of  truth  in  which  a  giant  may  drown,  and 
truths  so  shallow  that  a  child  may  ford.  The  truths  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  salvation  of  man  are  laid  down  in  such  explicit  langua|i:e 
as  to  enable  the  weakest  intellect  to  comprehend  them ;  it  is  only 
when  man's  spiritual  interest  is  not  concerned  that  the  way  of 
Grod  is  in  the  sea.  Every  true  student  of  the  Bible,  in  his  medi- 
tations, is  compulsively  led  to  exclaim,  "  Thou  art  a  Gk>d  that 
hidest  Thyself." 

The  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  dogmatically  stated  in 
the  inspired  Volume ;  and  although  incomprehensible  to  the  human 
mind,  that  cannot  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  unbelief.  In  exer- 
cising our  reason  on  the  utterances  of  Scripture,  we  should  onlj 
exercise  it  in  so  far  as  it  assists  the  elucidation  of  divine  reve- 
lation ;  but  when  the  word  of  God  soars  beyond  our  mental 
powers,  then  reason  must  be  held  in  complete  subservienee.  To 
disbelieve  any  portion  of  God's  word  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot 
be  explained,  is  to  place  reason  superior  to  revelation— human 
ithoDght  in  pre-eminence  over  the  word  of  God. 

The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  clearly  substantiated  in  many 

^portions  of  the  Bible — that  He  is  equal  in  power  and  glory  with 

*<jk)d — ^that  He  is  God,  the  true  God.    "  And  we  know  the  Son  of 

"  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may 

.  know  Him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in 

His  Son  Jesus  Christ.    This  is  the  true  God.  and  eternal  life" 

(1  John  V.  20).    The  extract  from  Professor  Benan,  quoted  by 

G.  L.,  affords  easy  combat. 

Benan  says,  '*  He  [Christ]  is  tempted."  True  ;  but  did  He 
fall  into  temptation  F  Christ's  divinity  is  shown  forth  in  a  re- 
markable degree  in  being  tempted,  yet  able  to  resist  tempta* 
tion.  He  took  to  Himself  the  nature  of  man,  and  conse- 
quently was  subject  to  the  afflictions  and  sorrows  akin  to  humanity ; 
but  possessing  the  nature  of  God  as  well,  He  was  insusceptible 
of  falling  into  error.  He  was  "  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  Benan 's  statement  in  reference  to 
Christ's  being  "  ignorant  of  many  things'*  ia  an  accusation  vrhioh 
.is  eminently  confuted  in  the  Bible.    The  examples  contained  in  the 
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fonr  Gospels  of  Christ's  omniscience  throws  this  idea  to  the  wind. 
JFur  example,  when  did  the  infinite  knowledge  of  Jesus  present 
itaelf  more  strongly  than  at  that  remarkahle  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  when  He  told  her  all  things  that  ever 
flhe  didP  and  also  His  remarkable  revelation  at  the  calling  of 
I9^athanaelP  Could  there  be,  I  ask,  anything  unknown  to  a  Being 
who  gave  such  unexampled  proofs  of  His  omniscience  P 
^  Again,  Benan  says,  *'  He  is  cast  down,  discouraged.*'  This  is 
simply  confounding  Christ's  human  nature  with  His  divine.  It 
WM  in  His  office  as  Mediator  that  He  was  "  submissive  to  Grod." 
"  Father,  if  Thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  Me ;  neverthe- 
kas,  not  My  will,  but  Thine,  be  done,"  only  exhibits  the  terrible 
safilering  Ho  underwent  in  His  humiliation,  when-— 

•        **  Cold  mountains  end  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  prayer.*' 

The  argument  that  Jesus  never  dreamt  of  making  Himself  pass 
for  an  incarnation  of  God  is  distinctly  confuted  in  Scripture. 
Jeans  said,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  P"  To  this  question  Peter 
answered,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God," 
which  Christ  does  not  contradict.  In  another  part  of  the  Bible 
it  iays,  "  I  and  my  Eather  are  one,"  and  "  Let  this  mind  be  in 
yon,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus:  who,  being  in  the  form  of 
Gt>d,  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God :  but  made  Him- 
self of  no  reputation."  Thepe  verses  surely  contradict  the  ar^- 
ment  that  '*  Jesus  never  dreamt  of  making  Himself  pass  for  an  in- 
carnation of  God."  Another  argument  adduced  by  Benan  is  that 
Christ  corrects  Himself.  He  refers  the  reader  to  Matt,  x.5,  to  be 
compared  with  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Does  the  comparison  of  these  two 
verses  demonstrate  that  Christ  corrected  Himself  P  It  proves  the 
very  contrary.  The  first  command  was  given  he/ore  Christ's  mia- 
«ion  was  fulfilled ;  the  second  command  ajter  it  was  finished.  The 
mission  of  the  gospel  was  first  sent  to  the  Jews — God's  "  peon- 
liar  people," — and  from  them  to  "  every  living  creature."  It  wai 
the  aivine  decree  that  .the  Jews  were  to  be  "  an  honoured  people," 
and  "  the  decrees  of  God  are  unchangeable."  In  proof  of  thia  we 
liave  the  sublime  prophetic  saying,  "  In  Israel  will  ail  nations  be 
Ueaaed ;"  besides  innumerable  allusions  to  the  cursesof  God  descend- 
ing upon  all  who  despise,  hate,  and  oppress  that  "  peculiar  people." 

Let  ns  turn  to  another  point.  The  office  of  a  xledeemer  could 
be  accomplished  by  no  creature.  It  required  a  Being,  pure  and 
perfect  in  His  nature,  to  act  as  a  Mediator  between  a  just  God 
and  a  fallen  humanity.  **  It  is  an  office  for  which  no  creature  is 
enffioient.  'The  redemption  of  the  soul  is  precions.'  The  price 
♦of  it  could  be  paid  by  no  creature.  None  could  be  invested  with 
thia  office  but  a  divine  person — 1.  Because  the  evil  to  be  removed 
was  infinite.  Sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  and  deserves  an  infinite  mani- 
featation  of  the  displeasure  of  God.  This  no  creature  could  pre- 
2.  Because  it  required  a  sscrifiee  of  infinite  value  to  atone 
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for  sin.  This  no  creature  could  gire;  indeed,  no  creature  oodd 
offer.  3.  Because  the  blessings  to  be  secured  were  also  infinite, 
and  such  as  no  creature  could  procure  for  another.  This  office, 
then,  was  only  suited  to  a  divine  person.  If  the  office  of  Creator,  or 
of  Buler  and  Judge,  be  so,  then  much  more  is  the  office  of  Redeemer.*'* 

The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  also  distinctly  proved  by  the 
appellation  of  "  the  onlp  begotten  Son  of  Gkxl."  '*  The  term  sou  of 
God,"  says  6.  L.,  "  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  angels,  officials  of 
dignity,  the  children  of  Israel,"  &c.  If  G.  L.  will  reconsider  hit 
remark,  and  study  the  Bible  a  little  more  closely,  he  will  find  the 
term  "  sons  of  God  "  is  used  in  a  very  different  sense  when  ap- 
plied to  man  from  when  it  distinguishes  our  Saviour.  Besidet, 
the  title  of  Sod,  when  applied  to  Christ,  is  coupled  with  the  other 
names  of  the  Trinity — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  Son 
being  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  His  name  is 
sometimes  placed  before  the  Father's — "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  ecHnmnnion  of  iJie  Holy  Ghost." 

Another  argument  eminently  proving  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  that  He  is  the  object  of  worshtp-^^He  is  worshipped 
in  heaven."  If,  then,  Clirist  be  not  God,  idolatry  is  practised 
in  heaven  itself — worshipping  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator. 
The  following  passsge  from  '*  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salva^ 
tion  "  will  greatly  assist  in  establishing  the  divinity  of  oar  Savioiir 
Jesus  Christ : — 

*' There  is  but  one  thing  ivhich  is  charged  against  men,  in  the  Kev 
Testament,  as  a  fundamental  and  soul* destroying  AtfrMy,  and  that  is,  not 
denying  the  Lord,  but '  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them.*  It  is  reject- 
ing the  purchase  of  Christ  by  His  self-denying  atonement  which  causes 
the  destruction  of  the  soul,  because  it  rejects  the  truth,  which  alone  can 
produce  love  to  the  God  of  love. 

*'  But  further,  the  facts  have  been  fully  proved  that  God-Jehorab,  by 
taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  IsraeUtes,  and  labonriag 
to  secure  their  redentption,  secured  their  affeotiona  to  Himself ;  and  that 
His  acts  of  mercy  produced  this  effect  was  manifeated  by  their  aong  afttf 
their  deliverance  at  the  Bed  Sea.  '  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  mr  He 
triumphed  gloriously  :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thicwn  into^  (he 
sea.  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and  He  is  become  my  salvation.' 
In  Uke  manner,  Jesus  Christ  secured  to  Himself,  in  a  greater  degree,  the 
affections  of  Christians  by  His  self-denying  life  and  deaUi,  to  ransom  thsm 
from  spiritual  bondage  and  misery.  The  Israelities  in  Kgypt  were  under 
a  temporal  law  so  severe,  that  while  they  suffered  in  the  greatest  degn^ 
they  Gculd  not  fulfil  its  requirements ;  they  therefore  loved  Jehovah  for 
temporal  deliverance.  Tbe  believer  was  under  a  spiritual  law,  therequiiemeat 
of  which  he  could  not  fulfil,  and  therefore  he  loved  Christ  for  spi'ituald^ 
liveranee.  This  fact,  that  the  supreme  afleetion  of  believers  was  thus  fiied 
upon  Christ,  and  fixed  upon  Him  in  view  of  His  self-sacriilcing  love  for 
them,  is  manifest  throughout  the  whole  New  I'estament—even  moresMniftst 
than  that  the  Jews  loved  Jehovahfortemporaldeliveranee.  *  The  loveefChriit 

•  **  The  New  Creature,"  by  the  Bev.  Peter  M*Bride^  pp.  X5, 16. 
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aoottninethiw/  tayione,  thus  manifesthig  that  his  rery  life  was  aotoated  byaf* 
lection  for  Jesus.  Says  another,  speaking  of  early  Christiansgenerally,  'Whom 
[Christ]  hayingnot  seen^yeloYe;  io  whom,  though  newye  see  Him  not,  yet  be- 
Jieving,  ye  rejoioe  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'    The  Bible  re* 
quires  men  to  perform  their  religious  duties,  moved  by  loye  to  Christ. 
'And  whatsoeyer  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  tlie  Lord,  and  not  unto  men ; 
knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receiye  the  reward  of  the  inheritance : 
for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.'     Mark,  these  Christians  were  moved  in 
what  they  did,  what  they  said,  and  what  they  felt,  by  love  to  Christ; 
love  to  Jesus  octuated  their  whole  being,  body  and  soul.    It  governed  them. 
"How  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  6od,  nor  a  true  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Godhead  in  human  nature,  but  a  man  or  angel  authorized 
by  God  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  from  sin  and 
misery.     In  doing  this,  it  appears,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  He  did  what  was  adapted  to,  and  what  does,  dnw  the 
heart  of  every  true  believer — as  in  the  case  of  the  apostles  and  the  earlj 
Cbrtstiant — unto  Himself,  as  the  supreme  or  governing  object  of  affectioo* 
Their  will  is  governed  by  the  will  of  Christ,  and  love  to  Him  moves  their 
heert  and  hands.    Now  if  it  be  true  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  then 
he  has  devised  and  executed  a  plan  by  which  the  supreme  affections  of 
the  bamsn   heart  are  drawn   to  himself  and  alienated  from   God,  the 
proper  object  of  love  and  worship ;  and  God  having  authorized  this  plan. 
He  has  devised  means  to  make  man  love  Christ  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  more." 

To  the  weak  and  imperfect  nndentandinf^  of  man  the  mysteriea 
of  God  will  remain  shrouded  in  obscnrity,  until  man  is  "made  perfect 
in  holiness."  Our  reason  has  its  limits ;  and  God  has  thought  it 
wise  to  keep  the  revelation  of  many  truths  hidden  from  its  yiew. 
We  must  grasp  God's  word  in  simple  faith — "  Whom  having  not 
ieen,  we  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  we  see  Him  not,  yet  believ- 
ing, we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."     C.  £. 

NBOATITB  AKTICLE. — VII. 

This  debate  is  one  which  refers  to  sufficiency  of  evidence,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  belief  or  disbelief.  We  often  believe  thin^ 
which  are  not  proved,  and  we  oflten  doubt  what  is  most  plainly  evi- 
dent It  is  a  theologiral  question  that  is  to  be  determined  upon  in 
regard  to  its  logical  grounds.  Personal  belief  and  favourite  creeds 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  that  the  true  meaning  of  this  debate  in  any  intelligent 
person's  mind  is,  have  we  snch  a  clear  and  definite,  precise  and  nn- 
ambiguous  amount  of  evidence  in  the  Scriptures  concming  the 
express  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christj  as  to  justify  the  holders  of  the 
common  creeds  of  Christendom  in  looking  askance  at  and  endea- 
vouring to  excommunicate  those  who  hold  other  views  of  His  cha- 
racter and  personal  relation  to  Deity  P  We  are  not  asked  to  deter- 
miae  the  question,  "  Is  Jesus  very  God,  one  and  indivisible  with, 
yet  distinct  from  Him ?'.'  That  is  the  theological  question.  The 
logieal  question  is — ^Is  the  evidence  on  this  topic  so  plain  in  mean- 
ing and  iO  specific  in  its  natnre  as  to  give  no  warrant  for  believing 
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oiherwise— or  even  of  remaining  in  doubt  on  tbe  Bubjeet  P  It  is  of 
great  importance  tbat  the  topic  should  be  debated  without  the 
odium  theologicum ;  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  form  of  the  ques- 
tion had  been  most  judiciously  chosen  to  secure  for  the  debate  a 
thoronsh  consideration,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  bitterness  with  which 
direct  discussions  of  doctrines  themnelves  are  too  frequently  con- 
ducted. I  quite  agree  with  E.  P.  T.  in  his  opinion  that  this  ques- 
tion has  been  wrested  into  a  contest  about  creeds,  rather  than  gone 
into  as  a  calm  consideration  of  sufficiency  of  evidence. 

I  do  not  myself  care  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  question 
as  one  about  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  creeds,  confessions, 
articles  of  faith,  &c. ;  for  there  is  a  heat  in  couTiction,  when  &  creed 
has  really  been  accepted,  which  regards  opposition  as  an  insult  and 
an  iojury  deserving  of  resentment ;  and  an  intensity  in  the  holding 
of  it  which  resists  reasoning  against  it.  I  have  never  seen  this  so 
forcibly  broui^bt  out,  and  the  reasons  for  it  given,  as  in  a  good 
though  short  paper  ou  *'The  Emotion  of  Conviction,"  by  Mr» 
Walter  Bagehot,  of  the  Economist,  which  appeared  in  the  Content' 
pordry  Review,  April,  1871,  to  a  small  portion  of  which  I  am 
desirous  of  calling  attention,  as  haying  bearings  on  this  subject. 
The  passage  runs  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  mind  of  a  rigorously  trained  inquirer  the  process  of  heUevin^  i«, 
I  apprehend,  this : — Firit  comes  the  investigation,  a  set  of  fdcts  are  silted, 
and  a  set  of  arguments  weighed ;  then^  tecond,  the  intellect  peroeives  the 
result  of  those  arguments,  and,  as  we  say,  assents  to  it ;  then  ikird,  sm 
emotion,  more  or  less  strong,  sets  in,  which  completes  the  whole.  In  calm 
and  quiet  minds  tbe  intellectual  part  of  this  process  is  so  much  the  strongest 
that  they  are  hardly  conscious  of  anything  else ;  and  as  these  quiet  carvfal 
people  have  written  our  treatises,  we  do  not  find  it  explained  in  them  how 
important  the  emotional  part  is. 

**  Persons  of  untrained  minds  cannot  long  live  without  some  belief  in  any 
topic  which  comes  much  before  tliein.  It  has  been  said  that,  if  you  can 
amy  get  a  middle-class  Eoglishman  to  think  whether  there  are  *  snails  in 
Sinus,'  he  will  soon  have  an  opinion  on  it.  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  him 
think  ;  but,  if  he  does  think,  he  cannot  rest  in  a  negative— he  will  come  to 
•ome  decision.  And  on  any  ordinary  topic  pf  course  it  is  so.  A  grocer 
has  a  full  creed  as  to  foreign  policy,  a  young  lady  a  complete  theory  of  the 
sacraments,  as  to  which  neither  has  any  doubt  whatever.  ....  Moat 
persons  who  observe  their  own  thoughts  must  have  been  conscious  of  the 
exactly  opposite  state.  There  are  cases  where  our  intellect  has  gone  throogh 
the  arguments,  and  we  give  a  clear  assent  to  tlie  oonclusioos.  But  our 
minds  seem  dry  and  unsatisfied.  In  that  case  we  have  the  intellectual  part 
of  belief,  but  want  the  emotional  part. 

"  Probably,  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  examined,  *  conviction '  will 
be  proved  to  be  one  of  the  intensest  of  human  emotions,  and  one  most 
closely  connected  with  tbe  bodily  state.  .  .  .  Once  acutely^  felt,  I 
believe  it  is  indelible ;  at  least,  it  does  something  to  the  mind  which  it  is 
hard  for  anything  else  to  undo.  I  think  experience  proves  that  no  one 
who  has  had  real  passionate  conviction  of  a  oieed,  the  sort  of  emotion  that, 
bums  hot  upon  the  brain,  can  ever  be  indifferent  to  that  creed  again* 
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He  may  oontinae  to  belieTe  it,  And  to  lore  it ;  or  he  may  change  to  the 
opposite,  Tehemently  argue  agamst  it,  and  persecute  it.  But  he  cannot 
fo^  it." 

The  fore^oiDg  obseryations  of  Mr.  Bagehot  show  how  difficult  it 
ia  to  discnss  theological  questions  with  any  hope  of  dismissing  or 
diBcharging  any  accepted  creed  from  the  mind ;  and  the  consequent 
hopelessness  of  any  good  result  arising  from  direct  religious  debate 
that  may  be  measured  hj  change  of  opinion.  Of  course  I  do  not 
say  that  religious  discussion  is  usdess,  for  were  I  to  affirm  that,  I 
should  deny  the  greatest  fact  in  history,  that  religious  discussion 
has  been  of  more  importance  to  the  world  than  any  other  form  of 
intellectual  activity.  I  instance  in  support  of  this,  though  but  a 
side  question,  the  esteblishment  of  Christianity,  the  Beformation, 
and  the  Nonconformist  agitations  in  England  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gious faith.  We  cannot  engage,  as  a  general  rule,  either  with 
erpectetion  of  profit  or  pleasure  in  any  direct  religious  debate. 
TVe  must  get  it  in  such  a  form  as  shall  divest  it  of  its  hold  on  the 
passions ;  for  only  when  free  from  the  influence  of  passion  can  the 
mind  work  impartially.  And  hence  the  importence  of  getting  the 
inquiry  transferred  to  the  reasoning  process,  that  we  may  test  that 
upon  which  the  idea  is  rested ;  for  men  do  not  always  believe,  are 
not  always  convinced  by  good  reasons  or  pure  reasoning.  Mr. 
Bagehot  says  :— 

''The  properties  that  determine  the  power  of  an  idea  to  ceuue  eonvietum 
imdependentlsf  of  any  intellectual  proceet  are  these : — 

**  (1)  Cleameee, — ^The  more  unmistakable  an  idea  is  to  a  particular 
mind  the  more  is  that  mind  predisposed  to  beliere  it.  In  common  life  we 
may  constantly  see  this.  If  you  onoe  make  a  thing  quite  clear  to  a  person, 
the  chanoes  are  that  you  will  almost  haye  persuaded  him  of  it.  Half  the 
worid  only  understand  what  they  believe,  and  always  believe  what  they 
understand. 

*'  (2)  Intensity. — ^This  is  the  main  cause  why  the  ideas  that.flash  on  the 
minds  of  seers — as  in  Soott*s  description — are  believed ;  they  oome  mostly 
when  the  nerves  are  exhausted  by  fasting,  watching,  and  longing ;  they 
have  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  therefore  they  are  believed. 

**  (3)  Constancy,^  A.B  a  rule,  almost  every  one  does  accept  the  creed  of 
the  place  in  which  he  lives ;  and  every  one,  without  exception,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  do  so, 

*'  (4)  InUretiingneee  (by  which  I  mean  the  power  of  the  idea  to  gratify 
some  wish  or  want  of  the  mind). — The  most  obvious  is  curiosity  about 
something  which  is  important  to  me.  Bumoars  that  gratify  this  excite  a 
•Bort  of  half-conviction,  without  the  least  evidence,  and  with  a  very  little 
evidence  a  full,  eager,  not  to  say  a  bigoted  one.  .  .  .  And  the  interest 
is  greater  when  the  news  falls  in  with  the  bent  of  the  hearer.  A  sanguine 
man  will  believe  with  scarcely  any  evidence  that  good  lack  id  coming,  and  a 
dismal  man  that  bad  luck.'* 

It  is  plain  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  cannot  get  this  ques- 
tion properly  discussed  unless  we  examine  the  reasons  given  for  the 
eonvteiion  held,  and  adjudicate  on  th^m,  not  on  it.  It  of  course  will 
stand  or  fall  aa  a  truth  by  the  result,  but  not  as  a  conviction;  for — 
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"  ▲  man  oonvinoed  agaiiiBt  hta  will 
Ii  of  the  aame  peMuaoon  still." 

Without  Kouig  IB  to  the  theological  question  ms  stated  by  S.  8., 
SBd  enlarged  upon  by  subsequent  writers  on  the  affirmative  side,  I 
dtfJl  state  briefly  a  few  points  whic^  incline  me  to  take  the  negatiye 
of  the  logical  question.  '     ^         ^ 

Lst.  It  is  a  debatable  question,  and  none  is  so  in  which  the  evi^ 
deuce  is  so  complete  as  to  preclude  a  doubt.  *2nd.  The  history  of 
what  is  called  heresy,  in  the  words  Manichean,  Sabellian,  Kestoriaa^ 
Arian,  SociDian,  Armioian,  &c.,  proves  that  the  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question  ;  and  to  this  same  point  tends  the 
fact  of  a  large  body  of  Unitarians  existing  in  our  own  day — ^not  to 
mention  Swedenborgians,  who  believe  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  as 
the  one  Personality  and  divine  Father. 

From  these  two  facts  I  conclude  that  among  Christians  this  ahould 
be  an  open  question,  and  that  those  who  advance  the  affirmatiTe 
ought  to  prove  it  beyond  doubt,  while  no  one  can  ask  another  to 
"prove  a  negative."  Taken  as  a  logical  Question  the  negatives 
have  it,  but  no  holder  of  the  negative  would  willingly  abhor  those 
who  are  theologically  convinced,  from  holding  that  as  true.  Only 
do  not  excommunicate  others  for  not  holding  affirmatively  whii 
they  may  incline  to,  but  cannot  close  with.  G.  B.  A. 

▲FFISMXTIYB  BEFLT. 

Before  remarking  on  the  argumenii  of  C.  S.  L.,  we  cannot  for- 
bear noticing  the  distressing,  if  not  disgraceful  levity  of  his  style 
when  writing  on  so  solenm  a  subject.  Were  we  writing  in  opposi* 
tion  to  a  religious  doctrine,  we  should  consider  it  to  be  most  inap- 
propriate to  write  in  the  flippant  style  of  C.  S.  L.,  for  whetlMr 
writing  in  defence  of  a  doctrme  that  we  believe  to  be  scriptural, 
or  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine  that  we  believe  to  be  unscriptoral, 
the  subject  is  solemn  and  momentous,  and  demands  seriousneea, 
not  jocoseness.  The  levity  with  which  0.  S.  L.  regards  the  subjeet 
now  being  debated  clearly  shows  his  state  of  mind  to  be  such  as 
renders  him  perfectly  unBtted  to  write  on  so  weighty  a  topic. 
In  his  paper  jests  and  ridicule  abound,  which  weapons  are  quite 
unlawful  in  writing  on  sacred  themes.  C.  S.  L.  ridicules  the  expres- 
sion "our  common  Christianity,"  and  styles  it  a  cant  expression. 
But  did  not  an  inspired  apostle  employ  a  very  similar  term — "  thft 
common  salvation  P  (Jude  3).  And  does  there  not  spring  from 
« the  common  salvation  "  a  common  Christianity  P 

C.  S.  L.  styles  his  opponents  '*  the  unctuously  orthodox."  Here, 
again,  he  uses  jestingly  a  term  which  is  altogether  scriptural  in  ito 
spirit,  and  almost  in  its  letter.  In  1  John  iii.  20  we  read,  "  Ye  have 
an  unction  from  the  Holy  One."  In  ver.  27  the  apostle  John  tells 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  that  this  "unction "or  "anointing" 
taiq^t  than  of  all  things.    Of  course  its  teaching  was  tomnd  teaSi- 
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ingySnd  thus  the  persons  who  received  it»  being  both  unctuous  and 
orthodox,  were  "  the  unctuously  orthodox  " — the  rery  characters 
whom  C:  S.  L.  ridicules. 

We  believe  as  fully  and  maintain  as  firmly  the  real  unity  and 
essential  indiwisibility  of  God  as  does  C.  S.  L.  himself.  We  do  not 
beHere  in  god$  but  in  one  God,  and  that  not  gods  but  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  that  the  words  of  the  decalogue, 
"  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me  ;"  are  a  negation  of  the 
chdm  to  €h>dhead  set  up  on  behalf  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  what  we 
cannot  see.  We  believe  that  the  God  who  said,  **  Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  Me ;"  and  who  said,  "  I  the  Lord  thy  God  aa 
a  jealous  God,"  is  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that  it  was  Jesus 
Christ  who  said,  ''  I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  My  name,  and  My  glory 
will  I  not  give  to  another"  These  words  of  God  are  equally  the 
words  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  thej 
are  the  words  of  the  Triui\e  GK>d,  therefore  when  G^d  here  speaks^ 
the  Father  speaks,  the  Son  speakn,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  speaxs. 

C,  S.  L.  asserts,  "  Jesus  himself  disclaims  worship."  When  did 
He  disclaim  it  P  Point  us  to  the  chapter  and  werse  in  which  it  is 
reeorded  that  Jesus  disclaimed  worship.  We  show  in  our  opening 
paper  that  Paul,  Barnabas,  Peter,  and  an  angel,  each  refusea  to  be 
worshipped.  We  also  show  that  Jesus  accepted  the  worship  of 
nien  witaout  rebuking  or  censuring  them  for  it.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  such  scriptures  as  Matt.  xv.  25,  Matt.  xx.  20,  and  Matt,  xxviii. 
9,  17,  C.  S.  L.  has  the  boldness  to  affirm  that  Jesus  disclaimed 
worship.  If  our  readers  will  but  glance  at  the  scriptures  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  they  will  see  that  the  statement  that 
Jesus  accepted  worship  from  men  rests  not  on  our  mere  affirma- 
tion, but  on  the  express  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  the  evidence 
contained  in  which  is  the  point  now  being  debated.  Therefore 
the  assertion  of  C.  8.  L.,  that  Jesus  disclaimed  worship,  is  iu- 
cwrect. 

C.  8.  L.  imagines  that  he  adduces  proofs  "  that  Jesus  Christ  is 

not  Gk>d,  though  God  was  in  Christ."    The  fir^t  of  his  imaginary 

proofs  "  is  that  Jesus  Christ  always  spoke  of  God  as  His  Father. 

^ut  how  does  this  fact  prove  that  Christ  is  not  God  P    It  does, 

hideed,  show  a  distinction  of  personality  between  Himself  and 

tile  Father,  bat  not  a  difference  in  nature.    Between  a  father  and 

bis  son  there  is  a  sameness  of  nature.    Myself  being  human,  my 

^  is  necessarily  human  likewise.    In  the  Scriptures  Christ  is 

^edared  to  be  **  the  only  begotten  "  Son  of  God,  clearly  showing 

™t  Jesus  Christ  is  the   Son  of  God   in  a  sense  in  which  no 

^tiier  is^  and  that  He  is  the  true  and  proper  Son  of  God ;  there- 

jow.  His   Father  being  God,  He   is  necessarily  God  likewise. 

G.  8.  L.  adduces  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  "  I  can  of  Mine  own 

*^lf  do  nothing,  I  seek  not  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the 

«ftther  which  hath  sent  Me."    We  can  see  in  this  scripture  nothing 

^trary  to  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.    "  I  can  of  Mine  own 

Nf  do  nothing ;"  that  is»  "  separate  from  My  Father,  or  contrary 
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to  His  will,  I  can  do  nothing.  I  do  all  in  ooDJaneiion  with  Him, 
the  Father  co-operates  with  Me,  and  I  with  Him ;  in  all  thinn 
there  is  a  perfect  oneness  of  will  between  us."  Again,  "  I  aeek 
not  Mine  own  will,  bat  the  will  of  the  Father ;"  that  is,  *'  As  maa 
I  seek  not  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Fafher,  whoaa 
aerrant  ss  man  I  am,  being  sent  by  Him  to  do  His  will  and  work.'* 
G.  8.  L.  likewise  adduces  as  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  Ghxi  ; 
the  words  of  Jesus,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  and  the  words 
of  Paul,  "  The  Head  of  Christ  is  Ood."  Here,  again,  we  fail  to  see 
any  denial  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.    "  My  Father  is 

S eater  than  I  ;*'  that  is,  "  As  man  I  am  the  Father's  inferior,  and 
y  Father  is  greater  than  I."  Again,  *'  The  Hesd  of  Christ  is  God  ;'* 
that -is,  "  As  man,  the  Head  of  Christ  is  God,  Christ  being  as  maa 
the  Father's  servant,  by  whom  He  was  upheld,  and  whom  He 
obeyed  both  in  life  and  in  death." 

Ijie  flippancy  and  banter  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  found  in 
the  article  of  C.  S.  L.  are  found  also  in  the  papers  written  bj 
S.  T.  C,  jun.,  and  J.  A.  It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  while 
^e  negative  writers  have  indulged  in  ridicule,  the  affirmatlTe 
writers  have  not  manifested  a  disposition  so  to  do,  bat  have, 
on  the  contrary,  expressed  their  sense  of  the  great  gravitj 
of  the  question  which  they  were  engaged  in  debating.  8.  T.  C, 
jun.,  styles  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  ''  cobweb  of  aeholaatt- 
eism,"  and  asks  whst  mortal  can  profess  to  understand  it.  Be 
then  proceeds  to  ridicule  the  reverence  with  which  the  doctrine  ia 
regarded  by  those  who  believe  in  it,  making  a  jest  of  its  being 
styled  *'  one  of  the  profound  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  cannot 
be  fathomed,"  as  also  making  a  jest  of  the  line — 

<*  A  God  that's  understood's  no  God  at  all  {" 

laughing,  too,  at  this  doctrine  being  regarded  as  **  one  of  the  in- 
comprehensibilities of  the  faith  ouce  delivered  to  the  saints."  Now 
we  would  seriously  ask  8.  T.  C,  jun.,  whether  he  does  or  does  not 
believe^the  assertion  contained  in  the  line  which  he  ridicules,— > 

« A  God  that's  understood's  no  God  at  all'* 

If  he  disbelieves  this  assertion,  does  he  not  at  the  same  ^me  dia* 
believe  the  scripture,  "Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find 
Him  out"P  (Job  zxxvii.  23).  And  does  he  not  also  disbelieve  that 
God  is  a  Being  whose  existence  never  had  a  commencement  P  If, 
on  the  other  lumd,  he  does  believe  that  God's  existence  never  had  a 
beginning,  does  he  understand  such  a  God  P  And  if  he  believea 
in  a  God  who  ever  existed  without  being  able  to  understand  Hioi, 
then  he  (as  well  as  ourselves)  believes  in  a  God  who  is  not  under- 
stood. Aud  in  that  case,  in  ridiculing  the  line  which  he  quotes,  he 
ridicules  his  own  belief. 

8.  T.  C,  jun.,  speaks  of  "  the  gospel,  as  of  itself,  without 
ereed."  What  does  he  mean  by  the  ffotpel  wUkout  creed  t  If» 
indeed,  the  gospel  contains  no  creed,  then  it  no  more  contains  the 
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creed  of  S.  T.  C,  jun.,  than  it  contains  the  creed  of  S.  S.  And  if 
the  gospel  is  without  creed,  why  does  8.  T.  C,  Jan.,  believe  that 
there  are  not  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  P  and  where  is  his  creed 
fetched  from  ?  8.  T.  C,  Jan.,  asserts  that  if  it  is  shown  that  God 
is  one,  it  is  made  plain  that  there  is  no  Trinity  of  Persons, 
thus  asserting  that  tne  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  Esseuce 
sad  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  are  con- 
tradictory of  each  other.  Now  wbeo  we  examine  the  real  nature 
of  a  contradiction,  it  cannot  be  found  in  this  caae.  A  contradiction 
is  todeny  and  affirm  the  selfsame  thing  in  the  selfsame  sense — to  affirm 
what  both  is  and  is  not  at  the  same  time.  W  herever  there  is  a  contra- 
diction, it  may  ultimately  be  resolved  into  this,  that  it  is,  and  is  not. 
To  say  that  three  persons  are  oneperson,  and  no  more,  or  that  one  God 
can  at  the  same  time  be  three  Gjds,  is  to  affirm  a*direct  contradic- 
tion. Bat  we  do  not  affirm  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  bat  one  Person,  neither  do  we  affirm  that  the  one  God- 
head subsisting  in  three  Persons  is  three  Gods.  We  assert  that 
the  three  Persons  are  but  one  God,  not  that  They  are  one  Person. 
We  assert  that  the  one  Essence  subsists  in  three  Persons,  not  in 
three  divided  essences.  The  charge  of  contradiction,  therefore, 
cannot  be  justly  impuied  to  our  assertions. 

Our  opponents  understand  the  word  Person,  when  applied  to  the 
Persons  of  the  Triuity,  in  the  same  sense  as  they  understand  it 
when  it  is  applied  to  finite  beings.  When  the  word  is  applied  to 
finite  beings  a  distinct  person  implies  a  distinct  being,  therefore  as 
the  persons  are  multiplied,  so  are  the  distinct  beings  multiplied. 
Bat  when  we  assert  that  there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  essence  is  multiplied  according  to  the 
plurality  of  persons,  but  that  the  essence  is  one  and  the  same,  sub- 
sisting in  all  the  three  Persons.  That  it  does  so  is  evident,  be- 
cause divine  attributes  and  divine  operations  are  in  the  Scriptures 
ascribed  to  each  of  Them,  and  also  because  some  things  are  as- 
serted of  each  of  the  three  Persons  which  cannot  be  truly  ssserted 
of  the  others,  thus  showing  that  the  distinction  of  the  Persons 
ii  not  nominal,  but  real. 

S.  T.  C,  jun.,  further  writes,  "  S.  S.  assumes  in  his  premises 

what  he  professes  to   bring  out  in  his  conclusion — that   Jesus 

Christ  is  one  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  or  l^inity ;  but  it 

^^J  be  admitted  that  there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Trioity, 

while  it  may  be  denied  that  Jesus  is  one  of  Them.    There  might 

^  s  Trinity  without  Christ,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  a 

'*™ity  would  not  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ."    We  beg  to  re- 

i&md  8  T.  C,  jun.,  that  we  did  not  assume  that  Jesus  is  one  of 

^  Persons  of  the  Godhead.     We  adduced  Scripture  evidence  that 

^^  is,  as  our  readers  may  see  for  themselves  bv  referring  to  our 

paper.    And  we  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons 

^  the  Godhead  cannot  be  admitted  without  thereby  admitting 

^«  Beity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  believe  that  our  opponents 

^  well  aware  of  this.    Those  who  deny  the  Deity  of  Jesus 

1871.  2» 
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Christ  deny  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  being  sensible 
that  the  two  doctrines  stand  or  fall  together.  And  S.  T.  C/s  own 
coadjutor,  J.  A.,  admits  this,  for  he  says,  "Need  I  ask  if  this 
question  would  erer  have  been  proposed  for  discussion  had  it  been 
admitted  that  a  Trinity  ezistea  in  the  Godhead  P  "  thus  gi?ing  us 
reason  to  conclude  that  his  own  belief  is  that  the  admission  of  tHe 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  necessarily  includes  the  admission  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  T.  C,  jun.,  writes  again,  "  After  having  manufactured  or 
accepted  a  creed  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  explanation,  and 
the  very  name  of  comprenending,  which  seems  as  if  it  were    a 
testimony  to  one's  superiority,  it  is  humiliating  to  be  led  to  con- 
fess that   we  had  first  made  the  quagmire  over  which  we  pro- 
pose to  construct  a  railway  carrying  passengers,  warranted  with 
all  safety,  to  the    station  beyond  the  quagmire.    For  instanoe, 
S.   S.   (p.  19)  proposes,  by  showing  that  the  Scrintures  declare 
Christ  to  have  performed  such  acts  as  none  but  Goctcan  perform, 
to  prove  that  Christ  is  God.    How  much  of  this  quagmire  is  made 
by  ourselves?    We  first  adjudicate  and  determine  upon  what  God 
alone  can  perform  ;  next,  we  limit  the  power  of  God  to  personal 
action,  and  deny  Him  the  use  of  an  agent;  then  we  Bz  upon 
certain  acts  done  by  Jesus  Christ  as  such  as  none  but  God  can 
perform,  and  we  have  completed  our  nice  little  railway  over  our 
self-made  quagmire.    Now,  before  we  began  the  quagmire  was  safe 
walking-ground,  and  could  easily  give  passage  even  to  a  railway,  bj 
our  reflecting  that  Jesus  as  the  agent  of  God  could  do  any  works 
which  God  chose  to  commission  Him  \o  perform!    The  subsequent 
reasons  of  S.  S.  are  all  tinged  with  the  assumption  that  his  creed 
alone  is  correct.     'Grod  created  the  heaven   and  the  earth,'  we 
admit,  for  '  by  the  word  of  His  power  were  the  heavens  made/ 
and  the  earth  is  the  work  of  His  hand,  and  all  things  were  made 
by  him.'    This  S.  S.  brings  forward  as  a  proof  that  Jesus  Christ 
ia  God.    We  have  actually  no  ground  for  connecting  the  creative 
word  of  God  with  Jesus  Christ  at  all.    It  is  a  mere  scholastic  plaj 
upon  words.    Logos  is  a  word,  and  logos  is  reason.    God  in  His 
reason,  and  for  a  reason,  created  all  things  by  His  word.    This 
word  proceeded  from  Him,  and  so  became  the  son  of  His  lips,  and 
Jesus  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  bearer  of  the  word  or 
message  of  God,  and  thus  two  things  perfectly  distinct  by  logical 
legerdemain  were  brought  to  be  thought  of  as  one.    So  ra^io  is 
reason,  and  oratio  is  speech.  God  spoke  the  decision  of  His  everlaBt- 
ing  reason,  and  the  universe  appeared." 

Xet  us  give  a  little  consideration  to  this  reasoning  of  S.  T.  C, 
jun.  He  maintains  that  our  argument  that  Christ  is  shown  to  be 
God  by  His  being  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  have  performed 
such  acts  as  none  but  God  can  perform  is  fallacious,  arguing  in 
opposition  thereto  that  "  Jesus  as  the  agent  of  God  could  do  any 
works  which  God  chose  to  commission  Him  to  perform."  Here 
our  opponent  insinuates  that  though  Jesus  Christ  is  declared  in  the 
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Scnpf4ireB  to  liave  created  all  ihmfpi,  yet  He  was  in  the  work  of 
crentioa  merely  an  iostrument.    But  that  creation  by  which  thingi 
are  brought  into  being  out  of  nothing  does  not  admit  of  any  instru* 
mentality.   Where  an  instrument  is  made  use  of,  there  moat  neoes- 
sarily  be  a  pre-existent  sabjeot  for  the  instrument  to  exert  its 
instrumental  causality.    But  in  the  creation  of  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  there  was  no  pre-eiistent  subject  for  the  instrument  to 
operate  upon,  therefore  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  instrumental 
causality  exerted.     Even  supposing  the  possibility  of  exerting  in- 
strumental causality  in  the  production  of  things  out  of  nothing, 
where  could  an  instrument  have  been  found  equal  to  the  conveying 
such  an  almighty  causality  and  power  as  was  needful  to  produce 
such  an  effVot  as  the  bringing  of  all  things  out  of  nothing  H    What- 
e? er  instrument  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  case* 
it  must  either  be  a  finite  or  an  infinite  one.     An  infinite  one  it 
could  not  be,  for  if  it  were,  there  were  two  infinite  beings — the 
effieittit  cause  and  the  instrumental  cause — and  thus  a  plurality  of 
Gods,  which  is  what  our  opponents  strenuously  fight  against     But 
it  could  not  have  been  a  finite  instrument  that  was  used  to  convey 
infinite  power,  there  being  no  proportion   between  the  infinite* 
power  conveyed  and  the  finite  conveying  instrument.     Were  the 
strongest  giant  to  attempt  to  knock  down  an  ox  with  a  straw  the 
efi*jrt  would  be  vain,  because  through  the  weakness  of  the  instru- 
ment a  sufficient  blow  could  not  be  conveyed  by  it.     So  the  fintte- 
ness  of  the  instrument  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the  creation  of 
all  things  out  of  nothing,  makes  it  utterly  incapable  of  conveying 
that  almighty  power  which  id  needful  to  bring  into  being  things 
that  had  no  existence.     Thus  we  sec  that  neither  a  finite  nor  att 
infinite  instrument  could  be  employed  in  the  creation  of  all  thingiSi 
out  of  nothing,  therefore  no  agent  or  instrument  was  made  use  of 
in  that  work. 

The  arguments  of  J.  A.  are  weak  and  futile.    He  tells  us  that 

'Hhe  only  begotten  of  the  Father"  is  not  Christ,  but  Adam; 

whereas  the  term  is  in  Scripture  applied  to  none  but  Jesus  Chrisk 

See  John  iii.  16,  18 ;  1  John  iv.  9.    With  reference  to  the  remarks 

of  J.  A.  on  Heb.  i.,  we  may  observe  that  Christ  is  appointed 

heir  as  man,  and  that  though  He  is  set  down  on  the  right  hand  of 

the  Majesty  on  high,  He  is  not  set  down  at  His  own  right  hand, 

but  at  that  of  the  Father.    As  man  He  is  made  so  much  better 

than  the  angels,  and  with  reference  to  Christ  saying,  "  Idy  kinf^ 

dom  is  not  of  this  world,"  there  is  in  that  remark  no  indication 

that  Christ  is*  not  God,  but  simply  a  declaration  that  the  kingdom 

which  Christ  came  to  establish  was  not  an  outward,  earthly  kingdom* . 

like  that  of  Caeiiar,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom  set  up  in  the  hearts-of  men. 

Il  is  quite  true  that  tne  word  "  god  *'  has  in  the  Scripture  been 

applied  to  inferior  beings,  as  in  Psa.  Ixxxii.  1 ;  but  the  Supreme 

God  ifl  represented  as  judging  among  them  and  controlling  them. 

In  Exod.  vii.  1  the  Lord  says  to  Aloses,  "  See,  I  have  made  thee  a 

god  to  Pharaoh/'    Moses  was  made  a  god ;  he  was  not  a  god  by 
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nature,  as  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  is.  And  Moses  was 
made  a  god  io  Pharctoh  only,  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  Supreme 
God,  to  command,  threaten,  inflict  plagnes,  and  perform  snoh 
miracles  as  could  be  done  only  with  the  power  of  God.  Jesus  Christ 
is  repeatedly  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  intimation  that  he  was  a  made  God.  Had  there  not 
been  a  self* eidstent  God  there  could  have  been  nothing,  for  nothing 
could  never  have  created  anything,  and  that  self-existent  God 
Jesus  Christ  is. 

G.  P.  S.  evidently  feels  that  the  Scriptnre  testimony  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  is,  at  least,  so  much  like  a  declaration  of  His  Deity, 
thst  to  avoid  the  admission  of  Christ's  divinity  he  is  driven  to  make 
a  distinction  between  Godihead  and  Go^hood,  admitting  that  Jeflus 
Christ  is  possessed  of  the  latter,  but  not  of  the  former.  We 
believe,  however,  that  this  distinction  will  not  at  all  serve  the 
purpose  of  G.  P.  S. ;  for  as  manAoo(f  certainly  signifies  human 
nature,  man* 9  estate,  or  the  it  ate  or  quality  of  being  a  man,  so  God- 
hood  must  be  held  to  signify  the  divine  nature,  or  the  Deity. 

G.  P.  8.  adduces  scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
non-identity  of  Jesus  Christ  with  God,  but  these  texts  do  iiotprore 
that  which  they  are  adduced  to  prove.     Such  scriptures  as  *'tbi» 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  anc2  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'* 
"  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  sod 
"  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ''  do  in 
no  way  show  that  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  are  not  the 
same  Being.     The  words  Ood  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  are 
simnly  different  titles  of  the  same  Person.    A  native  of  Hindostsn 
migot  say,  '*  The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  our  Empress."    A 
Patagonian  might   suppose  the   speaker  to  be  speaking  of  two 
different  persons ;  but  we  should  know  that  by  the  two  titles  he 
was  speaking  of  only  one  and  the   same  person.    Other  scrip- 
tures which  G.  P.  S.  produces,  as  "  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ/'  do  but  establish  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend, 
and  which  G.  P.  S.  opposes ~ viz.,  a  plurality  of  Persons  in  the 
Gk>dhead. 

G.  P.  8.  brings  forward  Deut.  xviii.  15  as  evidence  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  God,  but  we  cannot  find  in  this  text  any  evidence 
of  that  nature.  The  declsration  that  the  promised  Prophet  would 
be  like  unto  Moses  is  not  an  assertion  that  He  would  not  be  God, 
but  is  simply  a  repetition  in  other  words  of  the  previous  de- 
claration that  He  would  be  of  Moses'  brethren.  Being  of  Moses 
brethren,  he  would  necessarily  be  like  unto  Moses.  The  textth^a 
nffirms  the  manhood  of  the  promised  Prophet,  but  in  no  way  denies 
His  Godhead. 

The  paper  of  G.  P.  S.  next  contains  a  string  of  exoeediDgiT 
weak  arguments.  The  writer  of  it  argues  that  John  i.  It  '*  ^"^ 
Word  was  God,"  will  not  bear  the  construction  we  have  put  upon 
it,  unless  it  be  convertible  into  •*  God  was  the  Word,"  and  re- 
marks that  it  is  nowhere  asserted  that  God  was  Jesus  Christ*   ^^v 
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we  beg  to  remind  G.  P.  S.  that  the  proposition — a  gander  is  a 
goose — is  strictly  accurate,  yet  it  is  not  conrertihle  into— a  goose 
18  a  gander.  JaRt  as  God  is  a  Spirit,  though  every  spirit  is  not  God ; 
so  the  Word  was  God,  though  every  divine  Person  is  not  the  Word. 
G.  P.  S.  further  argues  thut  as  that  which  is  with  us  is  not  our- 
selves, so  the  sentence,  "The  Word  was  with  God"  shows  that 
the  Word  is  not  God.  But  this  sentence,  so  far  from  disproving 
tbe  Go<ihead  of  Jesus  Christ,  simply  affirms  the  doptrine  for  which 
we  contend — a  plurality  of  persous  in  the  Godhead. 

G.  P.  8.  tells  us  that  the  fact  that  there  have  been  controversies 
in  the  Church  from  the  earliest  ages  respecting  the  Godhead  of 
Jeaaa  Christ,  shows  that  there  is  not  in  the  Scriptures  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  belief  in  it.  But  from  the  earliest  ages  there 
were  controversies  in  the  Church  respecting  the  manhood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Does  this  fact  show  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  Scriptures  to  warraut  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  humanity? 
G.  P.  S.  tells  us  thai  to  warrant  belief  is  not  merely  to  allow  or 
favour,  but  to  compel  and  necessitate.  Does  G.  P.  8.  really  mean 
what  he  says  P  Do  not  the  Scriptures  warrant  or  authorize  all  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  future  happiness  and  misery  ?  But  do 
they  compel  or  necessitate  all  men  so  to  believe  F  Are  there  none 
who  disbelieve  that  which  the  Scriptures  warrant  or  authorize  them 
to  believe?  G.  L.  opens  his  article  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  and  having  done  so  he  complains  of  having  found 
in  the  articles  of  the  affirmative  writers  no  clear  definition  of  what 
they  undertake  to  affirm.  He  charges  them  with  speaking  indefi- 
nitely, and  as  if  God-ness  and  God-li-ness  were  equivalent  to  God- 
head. This  charge  which  G.  L.  brings  against  his  opponents  i^,  we 
believe,  without  good  ground,  while  we  quite  agree  with  him  that 
Gknibead  *'  signifies  the  being,  state,  and  innermost  nature  of  God — 
essential,  not  circumstantial  condition."  "  Nothing  less  than  this  " 
is  meant  by  us. 

Some  portions  of  the  paper  of  G.  L.  are  very  sophistieal.  To  the 
affiraiers  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  he  puts  the  inquiry,  **  Is  it  this 
thoroughly  indivisible  yet  essentially  distinct  and  eternally  divided 
trindl  Deity  in  which  they  believe  P  "  Here  G.  L.  gives  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  Deity  as  is  not  our  view  of  Him.  He  dresses  up  our 
viewa  in  a  garb  of  his  own,  that  he  may  make  a  laughingstock  of 
them,  and  charge  ns  with  holding  a  self-contradiction.  We  believe 
in  a  "  thoroughly  indivisible,  yet  eseentiallff  distind  Trinity  of  Per- 
sons, but  we  do  not  believe  in  an  eternally  divided  Trinity.  We 
believe  in  an  essentially  distinct,  but  undivided  Trinity  of  Persons 
in  the  Godhead.  Speaking  of  the  paper  of  "  Neanias,"  G.  L.  says, 
"  Equally  beside  the  mark  is  his  argument  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
God  because  He  is  an  object  of  worship.  How  much  true  worship 
(on  the  part  of  the  believer  in  them)  has  been  given  to  faUe  gods  P 
'Neanias'  knows  surely  that  there  are  many  whose  'god  is  their 
belly,'  who  are  chargeable  with  ^  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry.' " 
In  these  remarks  G.  L.  makes  a  sophistical  use  of  the  word  true. 
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It  IS  indeed  the  fact  that  mudli  sincere  worship  has  been  given  to 
false  gods,  but  has  rightful  worship  ever  been  given  to  them  P  The 
fact  of  these  gods  being  false  shows  that  the  worship  given  to  them 
oannot  be  true  in  the  sense  of  being  righf/kiL    But  the  worship 

S'ven  to  Jesus  Christ  is  never  in  the  Scriptures  condemned  as  MUr 
wful  woreliip,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  shown  to  have  been  com* 
manded  by  Ood  himself  (Heb.  i.  6).  Yet  the  Scriptures  clearly 
and  repeatedly  condemn  all  worship  that  is  rendered  to  any  besidea 
the  true  God.  The  only  possible  inference  is,  that  as  Jesus  Christ 
was  an  object  of  lawful,  rightful  «  orsliip,  He  must  be  the  true  Grod. 
G.  L.  quotes  from  Henan's  '*  Life  of  Jesus,"  and  states  that  the 
object  of  the  quotation  is  to  show  from  Scripture  that  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God,  is  man.  We  do  not  deny,  but  cordially  admit,  that  it 
eau  b3  proved  from  Scripture  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  is  man. 
Th'a  is  our  own  belief,  and  the  doctrine  is  one  in  which  we  glory. 
Bat  believing  that  Jesus  is  man  is  very  different  from  believing 
that  He  is  merely  man.    We  believe  Him  to  be  both  God  and  man. 

G.  L.'sauotation  from  Kenan  is  as  follows : — "Soon  after  His  birth 
•He  is  obliged  to  be  concealed  to  avoid  powerful  men,  who  wish  to 
kill  Him  (Matt.  ii.  20).  In  exorcisms  the  devil  cheats  Him,  and 
does  not  came  out  at  the  first  command  (Matt.  xvii.  20 ;  Mark  iz.  25). 
In  His  miracles  we  are  sensible  of  painful  effort — an  exhaustion,  as 
if  something  went  out  of  Him  (Luke  viii.  46,  46;  John  xi.  33,  88). 
Every  one  ought  daily  to  call  God  his  Father ;  all  who  are  ra:sed 
again  will  be. sons  of  God  (Luke  xx.  36).  He  is  His  Father,  His 
Father  is  He." 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  refute  these  misrepresentations  of 
Benan. 

Jesus  was  not  obliged  to  be  concealed  in  His  "^  infancy  from 

Skwerfnl  men  because  He  was  without  ability  to  defend  Himself, 
e  who,  a  single  individual,  could  and  did  deliver  Himself  from 
a  multitude,  as  recorded  (Luke  iv.  29,  30 ;  John  viii.  59 ;  John  x.  39), 
had  power  to  defend  Himself  when  He  was  an  infant.  The  devil 
never  cheated  Jedus  Christ,  and  it  is  a  bold  perversion  of  Scrip toie 
to  say  that  the  devil  did  not  come  out  at  the  first  command.  The 
disciples  could  not  cast  the  devil  out,  but  at  Christ's  command  the 
devil  oame  out  immediately.  When  virtue  went  out  of  Christ  to 
work  miracles  there  was  no  exhaustion,  the  same  amount  of  virtne 
remained  in  Him  as  was  in  Him  before  any  went  out  of  Him,  and 
His  groanings  and  oppression  of  spirit  do  but  show  that  He  was 
really  a  man,  and  therefore  subject  to  infirmities.  That  every  one 
ought  daily  to  call  God  his  Father  is  an  assertion  of  Keoan's  in 
which  the  Scripture  will  not  bear  him  out.  Those  taught  by  Christ 
in  His  sermon  on  the  mount  to  say  "Our  Father"  are  evidently 
the  disciples,  and  they  are  in  the  same  sermon  clearly  distinguished 
from  bypoorites  and  others.  To  some  Jesus  said,  *'  If  God  were 
your  father,  ye  would  love  Me  ;  ye  are  of  your  father  the  devit  ** 
(John  viii.  42,  44).  Could  it  be  said  of  such  persons  that  thef 
ought  daily  to  have  called  God  their  Father?    In  Luke  xx.  3fi» 
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qnoted  by  Senan,  "  the  children  of  God  "  are  clearly  distingaishcd 
from  "  the  children  of  this  world,"  dpoken  of  in  ver.  34  of  the* 
Mune  chapter.  And  that  Ofarist  is  His  Father,  and  that  His  Fathe:* 
is  He,  is  an  assertion  totally  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and  clearly 
dia proved  by  John  xxv,  28,  John  xvii.,  and  many  other  soriptnree. 
G.  L.  remarks,  "  The  creeds  make  the  Son  exactly  the  same  Being 
aa  the  Father  in  everything,  and  yet  entirely  different.  God  by 
the  creeds  is  declared  to  be  self-existeDt ;  and  the  Son,  who  is  no 
whit  different,  but  very  God,  is  declared  to  be  begotten.  To  be 
begotten  is  surely  very  different  from  being  self- existent,  and  yet 
Jeans  Christ  is  declared  by  the  creeds  to  be  a  self- existent,  begotten, 
selfsame,  but  different  God."  We  beg  to  remind  G.  L.  that  these 
his  statements  are  not  a  correct  representation  of  the  views  of  his 
opponents.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  deifi/  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  begott-en,  but  a  penonality  in  the  deity.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  self-existent  God,  and  He  is  not  a  '*  different  God  "  from  the 
Father,  but  the  selfsame  God, — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  but  one  and  the  same  God,  though  distinct  in  per- 
sonaliU'. 

£.  I*.  T.  is  surprised  because  nono  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
ID  this  debate  have  cot  thought  it  necessary  to  define  evidence,  and 
indicate  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  belief. 

It  strikes  us  that  such  evidence  as  should  be  and  ia  sufficient  to 
warrant  belief  does  not  in  a  multitude  of  oases  produce  belief. 
An  individual  may  give  me  such  evidence  of  his  desire  for  me  to 
Qse  a  certain  freedom  with  him  as  should  be  and  is  sufficient  war- 
rant for  me  to  exercise  that  freedom  with  him.  That  is,  I  may  be 
auihorUed  to  use  such  freedom.  I  might  ho  justified  in  using  it,  yet 
I  may  never  use  it.  Not  because  I  am  not  warranted  in  using  it, 
but  from  some  other  cause.  So  the  Scriptures  give  suffieient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  all  in  believing  certain  doctrines,  yet  notwith- 
•tandisg  the  plenitude  and  clearness  of  the  evidence,  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  do  not  believe  those  doctrines.  We  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  some  who  have  closed  their  eyes  lest  they  should  see 
(Matt.  xiii.  15).  And  how  many  there  still  are  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
Scripture  evidence !  There  are  things  which  they  do  not  wish  to  see. 

'*  A  man  oonvinoed  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  stilL'* 

E.  P.  T.  remarks,  *'  The  evidence  proposed  may  be  faulty,  or  the 
power :to  eomprebend  its  force  may  be  wanting."  Thus,  according 
to  the  admission  of  E.  P.  T.  himself,  the  evidence  of  the  Scriptures 
in  fisvour  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  forcible,  and  the 
'Mason  why  that  doctrine  is  not  believed  by  nimself  and  his  eoad- 
jotors  may  be  an  absence  of  the  power  to  comprehend  the  force  of 
the  evidenoe.*  S.  S. 

*We  are  reqaested  to  notice  that  in  the  May  nnmber  G.  L.  says 
'**  *  Samuel  *  (p.  180)  speaks  of  Jesus  as  *  no  created  Being.* "    The  words 
**  Samuel '*  are  **  no  mere  created  Being.*'    In  line  28,  p.  180,  the  sente 
**Bat  as  God  all  power  was  given  unto  Him,"  read  man  instead  of  G 
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"  Wb  sympathize  with  the  doubts  of  those  who  hare  been  nnftble 
to  believe  that  the  august  Beins^  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  life  and 
existeDce,  the  Sastainer  and  Governor  of  this  rast  aggregate  of 
systems  and  spheres,  principalities  and  powers,  left  His  central 
throne  to  he,  as  it  w  ere,  bound  down  and  confined  within  a  human 
body  in  this  small  and  remote  globe ;  or  that  He  gave  up  for  a 
period  of  time  the  rule  of  His  vast  dominions  to  attend  solely  to 
the  affairs  of  this  our  world.  For  we  have  no  intimation  that  our 
Lord  in  any  way  interfered  in  the  government  of  other  worldsy  at 
all  events  while  resident  in  this." 

These  words  are  quoted  from  a  little  work  issued  about  three 
years  ago,  by  an  author  who  is  to  the  writer  unknown,  entitled 
"  The  Man  of  Sorrows  and  His  Relationships,'*  in  the  perusal  of 
which  he  found  much  interest,  and  from  which  he  is  about  to  borrow, 
-as  the  introduction  of  this  article,  an  idea  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
this  question.  That  is,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  of  the 
absolute  Deity  in  His  own  inner  and  incomprehensible  essence,  but 
-only  makes  Him  known  to  us  in  His  relation  to  man,  and  that  "  the 
-  attempt  to  define  and  dogmatise  upon  the  mysterious  relationship 
or  connection  between  our  Lord  Jesus  and  God  the  Father  has  lea 
to  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
divine  Persons,  as  it  is  commonly  proposed."  Hence  "  we  tronble 
ourselves  about  a  mystery  which  can  never  be  comprehended  on 
earth." 

S.  T.  C,  jun.,  has  very  appropriately  argued  that  the  difficulty  in 
this  debate  is  less  a  scriptural  tnan  a  creed  one.  In  the  early  dog- 
matic theology  men  sought  to  define  the  indefinable,  and  to  establish 
their  theologic  lore  on  a  basis  of  logic.  The  evil  results  of  this  have 
4:>een  painfully  and  powerfully  exhibited  in  Hampden's  lecturea  on 
the  scholastic  theology ;  but  it  is  also  very  distressingly  seen  and 
felt  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  led  into  positive  disbelief 
in  the  endeavour  to  bring  their  minds  to  accept  as  a  doctrine  an 
article  which  is  irreconcilable  to  reason,  or  by  reason  with  those 
portions  of  perfectly  reliable  faith,  from  a  belief  in  which  men  can 
onl^  be  driven  by  the  compulsive  influence  of  making  dogmas  of 
logical  inference  as  important  as  doctrines  of  express  revelation.  It 
is  perfectly  impossible  that  any  creed  can  contain  the  whole  wisdom 
.  of  God,  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who  press  on  other  persona  to 
believe  their  logic  as  Grod's  truth  do  a  great  injury  to  the  faith  aa  it 
is  in  Jesus.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  people  for  believing 
that  Jesus  is  very  Grod  as  well  as  very  man,  that  if  it  bring  aoal's 
comfort  to  an^  one  may  not  do  any  great  harm ;  but  to  make  the 
non-belief  of  it  a  cause  of  separation  and  of  ill-will  among  Christians 
is  totally  wrong,  and  opposed  to  the  reasonable  charity  which  Christ 
himself  not  only  enforced  but  practised,  because  all  that  appears 
to  be  revealed  is  this,  that  Jesus  was  "  the  only  begotten  8oa  of 
Goi" 
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TIere  tben  arises  an  d  priori  ar^ment  in  behalf  of  the  nef^tire 
o(  tbiB  debate — an  argument  which  disposes  of  a  Isrge  portion  of 
the  early  part  of  the  paper  bj  J.  K.  S.  C,  as  well  as  of 
"Georgius  D.  E./'  who  dwell  much  on  the  importance  of  this 
theme  as  an  article  of  faith.  Briefly  stated  it  is  this: — the  revelation 
of  Himself  to  ns  by  G-od  is  not  of  Himself  in  the  ineffable  glory  of 
His  infinite  majesty ;  but  of  Himself  as  the  moral  and  spiritual 
Father  of  and  IVoTidence  over  man  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
redemption.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  know  the  innermost 
nature  of  the  Deity.  We  require  only  to  know  Him  as  the  Father 
of  our  spirits,  the  €rod  of  all  comfort  and  consolation,  the  Gh>d  of 
our  salvation.  God  never  does  for  any  of  His  creatures  what  is 
onnecessary,  and  therefore  we  conclude  that,  evidence  being  un- 
necessary, there  i«  not  sufficient  evidence  given  to  warrant  our 
belief  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus. 

God  reveals  Himself  as  the  Sovereign  I  AM,  and  demands  obe- 
dience as  such  ;  but  he  reveals  Himselt  as  the  Ood  of  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  and  yet  the  Son  of  man,  that  we  though  sons  of 
men  may  become  also  sons  of  God.  This  gives  us  the  key  to  those 
passages  which  S.  S.  and  "  Neanias,"  '*  Samuel  "  and  S.  W.  A..,  so 
plentifully  quote,  in  which  the  God-like  or  divine  in  Jesus  receives 
the  chief  at>  en tion  in  the  Scripture,  and  from  which  they  infer  that 
He  is  God  and  yet  the  onljf  begotten  Son  of  Grod,  t.  e,,  Himself 
derived  from  Himself! 

I  eannot  attempt  to  follow  S.  S.  and  his  coadjutors  through  the 
Iftbyrintb  of  Scripture  quotation  they  have  produced.  The  whole 
of  the  induction  from  the  texts  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  they  do 
Aot  interpret  Scripture  by  ^scripture  or  by  common  sense,  and  so 
tbev  read  their  creed  into  the  most  palpably  inappropriate  texts. 

For  instance,  *'  I  and  My  Father  are  one  "  is  quoted  to  show 
Christ's  oneneee  in  essence  with  God,  whereas  it  seems  to  me  to 
indicate  oneness  in  nature,  attributes,  spirit,  and  motives,  the  same- 
ness of  similarity,  not  of  identity.  So  "  he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
Been  the  Father,"  when  read  along  with  the  passage,  "  ^o  one  hath 
leen  €U>d  at  any  time,"  signifies,  as  I  think,  *'  He  that  hnth  looked 
on  Me  hath  beheld  all  that  humanity  can  bear  to  see  of  God."  He 
took  no  offence  at  and  gave  no  rebuke  to  Philip  for  not  regarding  Him 
as  the  Father,  and  so  He  shows  us  that  we  should  not  make  it  a  matter 
of  necessity  in  Christian  communion  to  believe  in  His  Godhead. 
Other  texts  (juoted  are  **  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,"  Ac. 
**  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  &c.  These  appear  to  me 
to  prove  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  brought  forn-ard  as  proofs 
of.  An  image  is  not  a  person,  h/brm  is  an  outward  likenews.  It  is 
most  important  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  term  God  is  not  applied  to 
0|ur  Saviour  above  twice  in  the  New  Testament.  He  is  called  Lord, 
w  Ix>rd  Jesus,  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  Son  of  God  ;  but,  beside 
^  exclamation  of  Thomas,  *'  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  we  have  only 
w  passage  in  Bom.  ix.,  **  Who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  on 
whieh  commentators  differ,  and  which  even  Eev.  J.  H.  Hinton  tranv- 
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latoB,  "  Their  [Paul's  brethren]  progenitors,  are  the  patriarcba,  and 
descended  from  them  is  the  Christ,  who  is  over  all,  God  bleaaed  for 
ever.  Amen."  Which  version  attributes  a  human  descent  to  Jesua, 
and  an  exalted  official  dignity,  but  not  Godhead.  Obfaer  tranalatorB 
suggest  that  the  last  clause  should  read  "  GKkL  be  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen." 

Isaac  Brown  in  The  Friend's  Quarterly  Examiner  (4th  Moath, 
1871)  says,  regarding  the  quotation  (Col.  i.  19),  made  by  S.  A.  W., 
&c.,  **  It  pleaHed  the  Father  that  in  Him  [Jesus  Christ]  should  all 
fulness  dwell."  The  Father,  though  implied,  is  not  in  the  original. 
The  emphasis  is  on  "  tit  Him*'  Better,  "  for  it  was  in  Him  that  He 
(the  Father)  was  well  pleased  that  all  fulness  should  dwell,"  and 
this  reading  transforms  the  verse  into  an  expression  of  the  moral 
satisfaction  of  God  with  the  fulness  of  Christ,  than  of  the  theologie 
assertion  of  the  fulness  (in  the  sense  of  Godhead)  of  Jesus.  So  he 
says  that  1  Tim.  ii.  Sought  more  closely  to  be  r^idered,  '*  For  there 
is  hut  one  God  ;  there  is  hut  one  Mediator  also  between  God  aad 
man,  Christ  Jesus  (Himself)  man."  These  texts  seem  plain,  at 
least  thus  far,  that  they  do  not  necessitate  and  demand  as  to  believe 
that  Godhead  belongs  to  Jesua  Christ  in  the  same  sense  as  to  '*  the 
Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness  nor  ahftdow  «f 
turning." 

When  the  Jews  accused  Him  of  making  "  Himself  efual  vrith 
God,"  Jesus  did  not  claim  to  be  so,  but  explained  how  the  8enp- 
tures  spoke  of  gods  in  reference  to  those  "  to  whom  the  word  of 
God  came."  It  should  be  noted. also  that  their  accusation  was  tlie 
inference  from  His  words.  It  was  "  because  He  said  that  God  was 
His  Father  "  that  they  accused  Him  of  making  Himself  equal  with 
God.  Does  not  this  show  to  us  the  folly,  if  not  the  sin,  of  treating 
the  inferences  of  men  from  the  words  of  Jesus  as  equal  in  authority 
to,  nay,  of  greater  importance  than,  the  words  themselves?  The 
want  of  direct  assertion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  possessed  of  Godhead, 
the  express  statement  that  in  Him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the 
power  of  the  Godhead,  not  the  essence  of  it ;  the  implied  aoqnies- 
cence  of  Jesns  in  lower  views  of  His  nature  than  express  Gkxihead  * 
requires,  and  the  repeated  declaration  of  Jesus  of  the  grantusM, 
power,  and  mercy  of  God  as  manifested  in  Him,  all  tend  to  prove 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  belief  in  the  God- 
head of  Jesus. 

'*  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself; "  "  The 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  Me,  He  doeth  the  wotks  r" — what  ean  we 
make  of  such  scriptures  as  these  but  that  Jesus  did  not  olatm  to  be 
God,  but  constantly  regarded  Him  as  the  possessor  of  His  power,  the 
aUotter  of  His  business,  the  source  of  His  wonder-working  niffht  ? 

So  far,  then,  we  think  it  has  been  made  plain  that  while  -uose 
who  feel  it  to  be  for  their  soul's  good  to  believe  in  the  Godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ — doubt  is  not  unwarrantable  on  the  subject ;  and  hcBse 
that  the  Christian  Church  should  not, be  seetahaniMd  on  .tteoomit 
of  that  tenet  of  "  a.ereed  outworn."  C.  ^.  L. 
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A  PROFESSIONAL  OB.  A  POPULAE  AEMY— WHICH 

SHALL  WE  HAVE? 

POPULAB.-^II. 

Pbacb  is  priceless ;  but  peace  at  aoy  price  is  too  dear.  While 
war  and  the  lore  of  war  eziat,  nations  must  be  provided  to  f^uard 
Sf^inst,  if  not  to  take  part  in,  war.  We  do  not  approve  of  the 
ezpensiye  ^ame  of  bounce,  and  bare  no  friendly  feeling  towards 
braggardism ;  but  we  do  belieTO  that  prevention  is  better  than 
core.  No  evil  is  or  can  be  so  great  as  war,  except  the  loss  of  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  self-preservation. 

There  is  a  life  of  nations  as  there  is  of  persons,  and  '*  the  struggle 
for  eiistence  "  concerning  tho  one  is  not  much  short  of  that  of  Sie 
other.  As  hardihood  of  stamina  conduces  to  long  life  and  fiUocesB 
in  individuals,  so  hardihood  of  moral  capacity  tends  to  the  pro- 
longed ezistenee  and  prosperity  of  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  fight,  but  it  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  show 
that  you  are  prepared  to  fight  rather  than  to  give  way  to  principles 
and  methods  of  life  of  which  one  does  not  approve.  If  a  would-be 
sweU  thinks  he  would  look  great  in  the  eyes  of  a  small  party  of 
eronies  and  comrades  by  wrenching  off  the  knocker  of  a  person's  door, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  exhibit  to  that  individual  a 
set  of  biceps  muscles,  quite  ready  to  do  execution  upon  the  conk  of 
any  one  who  may  attempt  to  tnfle  with  the  said  knocker, — in  fact» 
to  show  that  it  may  be  a  case  of  double-knocker. 

The  best  precaution  fpr  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  to  have  no 
war  class.  If  people  know  that  they  must  nght  out  their  own 
quarrels,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  get  into  them.  To  go  to  war 
with  other  persons  to  do  the  fighting  is  a  great  deal  easier  than  to 
go  to  war  with  all  the  fighting  to  do  among  ourselves.  In  the  one 
ease  we  talk  big  on  the  strength  of  our  purses,  on  the  other  we 
must  act  courageously  on  account  of  our  heart's  mi^ht.  Men  will 
often  be  found  willing  to  pay  for  that  being  done  which  they  would 
not  willingly  do  themselves.  Many,  for  instance,  would  not  oppose 
the  payment  of  a  spy,  although,  if  they  were  asked  to  do  a  spy's 
work,  they  would  spurn  the  oner  and  scorn  the  job.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  the  system  ofespiojMffe  has  not  been  practised  more  by 
our  Government  has  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  base  enough 
to  take  a  spv's  pay.  Now  if  we  were  to  put  the  professional  temp- 
tation to  a  Mass  away,  if  we  were  to  have 'men  bound  to  do  the  won 
of  self-defence,  might  they  not  be  found  morejikely  to  think  twioe 
belore  they  qoarrelled ;  and,  even  if  they  quanrelied,  before  tJliey 
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fought  F  So  far  this  would  be  good ;  bat,  beaides  this,  such  men 
when  they  fought  would  do  so  with  energy  and  earnestness  which 
eould  not  auimate  the  mere  professional,  however  much  he  might  be 
worthy  in  ordinary  life  of  the  pay  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman ; — 
one  feels  in  his  pocket,  the  other  in  his  heart. 

Our  professional  army  is  the  most  expensive  ia  the  world,  and  the 
least  extensive  too.     '*  We  pay,"  says  £dw.  A.  Freeman,  "  a  vast 
deal  more  for  our  army  than  any  other  nation  pays  for  its  army." 
And  why  is  this  P    Because  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  army  is 
sham.     We  have  ornamental  commissioned  officers  and  utilitarian 
non-commissioned  officers,  the  former  of  whom  do  the  sham  work 
and  receive  the  solid  pay,  the  latter  of  whom  do  the  real  work  and 
get  but  the  shadow  of  adequate  remuneration.    We  have  to  psy 
double— once  for  show  pretty  smartly,  and  once  for  use — where  once 
might  do.     The  nation  keeps  a  very  large  staff  of  *'  First  Walking 
Gentlemen,"  and    an    auxiliary   staff  of  real  working  soldierly 
fellows,  and  it  gives  the  walkers  the  workers'  pay.    This  is  rather 
an  anomaly  in  an  honourable  profession, — as,  indeed,  are  many 
other  things  in  connection  with  our  army.    It  is  singular  that  the 
sale  of  a  bishopric  should  be  disgraceful  and  its  purchase  a  sin ; 
that  the  barter  of  one  civil  service  situation  for  another  should  be 
a  transKression  of  the  law,  and  that  the  sale  of  a  commission  in  the 
army  should  be  not  only  venial  but  honourable.    Zb  sell  out  in  the 
army  is  not  a  **  sell,"  but  to  sell  the  position  of  judge,  or  even 
station-master,  would  be  regarded  as  a  wrong  and  a  fraud ;  yet  sre 
they  all  honourable  men  who  hold  army  commissions,  however  sold, 
however  bought ! 

There  may  be  a  reasonable  doubt  in  one's  mind  that  it  is  a  veiy 
different  thing  to  engage  to  kill  for  pay  and  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
duty.    In  every  other  case  *'  the  price  of  blood  "  is  looked  upon  u 
a  vile  and  degrading  thing  to  put  out  one's  hand  for;  but  in  a  pro- 
fessional army  there  is  no  disinclination,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to 
accept  of  the  price  of  blood.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  morally 
a  soldier  is  *'  a  hired  manslayer."    This  is  not  the  case  with  a  man 
who  is  a  defender  of  his  own  home,  hearth,  life,  hopes,  and  country 
**  The  member  of  a  standing  (t.  e,  a  professional)  army  like  ours, 
formed  by  voluntary  enlistment,  volunteers  of  his  own  free  choice 
to  do  the  killing  for  his  neighbours  as  if  he  liked  the  job."  "  But  the 
member  of  a  national  army  is  simply  obeying  the  law  "  when  be  does 
his  utmost  to  destroy  the  national  army,  and  to  commit  all  the 
cruelties  and  atrocities  which  war  involves.    Pai^  enforces  on  the 
one  what  duty  necessitates  to  another.    He  who  is  of  his  own  free 
will  paid  for  doing  evil  can  scarcely  be  so  honourable,  even  in  the 
doing  of  his  work,  as  he  who  obeys  the  behest  of  Uie  national  will 
as  his  share  of  a  citisen's  duty.    Hence,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  a 
professional  is  a  much  less  reputable  method  of  preparing  for  war 
than  a  popular  army.    On  this  account  it  is  clear  that  the  balanoeof 
argument  is  in  favour  of  a  popular  rather  than  a  professional  army* 

A  standing — ^that  is,  a  professional — army  is  a  great  evil ;  bo  great 
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an  erii  that  it  is  uncoostitutional  $  and  so  uDoonstitational  that  it  is 
only  made  legal  by  a  vote  which  is  taken  year  by  year.  A  stand- 
ing army,  as  a  force  kept  regularly  under  arms  and  re^arly  paid, 
was  introduced  into  any  country  in  which  it  has  been  adopted 
by  forei^  conquerors  or  usurpers.  'This  of  itself  should  make  as 
suspicious  of  a  standing  army ;  for  it  can  at  any  time,  by  throwing 
itwif  into  the  service  of  a  leader,  give  (or  betray)  a  country  to 
whomsoever  it  chooses.  This  is  too  great  a  trust  to  be  reposed  in  any 
sbffle  class  of  men.  It  chu  be  too  eauily  abused  to  bad  purposes, 
and  its  sympathies  are  not  likelv  to  be  so  engrained  with  nationality 
as  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  constancy  and  the  consistency 
of  their  patriotism.  A  professional  army  may  or  may  not  be  suf- 
fused with  the  national  spirit.  It  is  too  apt  to  grow  subservient  to 
its  immediate  paymaster  and  the  sources  of  its  promotions  and 
honours.  The  more  machine-like  a  profe8sional  army  gets,  the 
worse  for  the  country  in  which  it  is  adopted.  The  more  perfect  ic 
is  in  drill,  efficacy,  order,  aud  submissiveness,  so  much  the  more  is  it 
difficult  of  control  bv  the  nation,  so  much  the  more  easy  is  it  to  be 
used  in  the  control  oftk  nation.  Let  us  bethink  ourselves  how  often 
a  professional  army  has  been  an  instrument  of  tyrannous  coercion 
in  the  hands  of  governments,  and  then  we  shall  see  that  a  popular 
would  be  preferable  to  a  professional  army. 

By  having  a  professional  army  we  create  and  maintain  a  class 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  war,  a  direct  pecuniary 
and  personal  interest  in  fanning  the  jealousies  of  nation  against 
nation,  and  in  inflaming  the  fears  of  the  people, — for  fear  prompts 
people  to  pay  readily  for  the  so-called  protection  which  a  standing 
anny  promises  to  afford.  But  this  is  really  levying  black-mail  on  the 
people,  although  it  is  called  patriotism  in  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

By  having  a  professional  army  we  are  likely  to  trust  too  much  to 
them,  to  neglect  the  general  defence  of  the  country,  to  rely  on  a 
mercenary  army  so  much  as  to  devote  all  our  energies  to  the  labours 
of  life,  the  money -making  traffics  of  the  age,  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  culture  of  self-defence ;  this  is  real  though  concealed  weakness. 
If  a  professional  army  failf,  then  no  adequate  recruitment  is  possible. 
Our  life  is  not  defensible  by  our  own  hands,  but,  because  we  have 
left  the  culture  of  arms  to  others,  in  the  darkest  hour,  that  of 
defeat  and  danger,  we  should  be  helpless.  In  exact  proportion  to 
our  trust  in  our  professional  array  would  our  dismay  and  baffle- 
ment be  when — if  such  a  thing  should  be — our  professional  army 
gave  way.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  say  that  such  a  thing  could  not 
be ;  but  in  every  defeat  some  tr<iPted  set  of  men  must  yield.  Let 
our  bope  and  dependence  be  in  and  upon  ourselves. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  gravest  objections  to  a  professional  army  is, 
that  wherever  you  create  a  profession,  you  initiate  and  make  possible 
a  professional  interest,  that  is  you  cannot  permeate  a  professional 
army  with  one  idea.  War  for  an  idea  is  indispensable  novr ;  if  there  is 
to  be  war,  war  as  a  mere  trial  of  force,  war  as  a  challenge  of  power, 
a  prize-fight  among  nations,  is,  we  believe,  now  an  impossibility. 
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However   miataken   the   idea,    it   muat   be  under   the  impulae 
of  one  that  nations  go  to  war.      The  suceeaseB  of  the   French 
soldiery  under  I^apoleon  I.  were  gained  because  the  professional 
drill   and    flunkeyism    of   the   old    army  was    cast   away,   and 
the  ferTOur  and  dash  of  the  tevolutionary  times  were  acted  on 
instead.    Then  the  grand  machinery  of  war  trusted  in  by  Prussia* 
Bussia,  and  Austria  went  to  pieces  before  the  armies  animated  by 
an  idea — nor  till  Wellington,  as  the  hereof  duty,  by  dint  of  almost 
superhuman  efforts,  subdued  the  very  hearts  of  the  soldiery  of 
Britain  to  an  anti-Napoleonism,  was  he  able  to  engage  in  earth's 
crowning  carnage --as  it  was  then  thought — Waterloo.    America's 
army  was  animated  by  an  idea,  and  it  succeeded.    So  were  the 
armies  of  Italy,  and  so  more  recently  was  the  Grerman  army.    But 
an  idea  is  fatal  to  machinery  and  drill,  if  there  is  nothing  but  that» 
and  we  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  the  fact  here  mentioned  thaa 
the  condition  of  our  own  army,  which,  as  a  professional  one,  has 
been  pamjpered  and  petted,  and  praised  and  paid — has  wasted  its 
(our  p)  substance  in  riotous  living — and  now  confesses  itself  to  be 
a  mass  of  abuses  and  a  tissue  of  pretences — "  not  fit  to  fight " ! 

That  we  must  avoid  panic  does  not  necessitate  that  we  should 
continue  our  trust  in  professional  fighting  men — who,  by  their  own 
confession,  are  powerless  as  a  shield  and  a  defence  to  the  country. 
Discipline  and  drill  are  surely  as  possible  in  a  popular  as  in  a  pro- 
fessional army,  and  strategy  ought  surely  to  be  as  well  learned  by 
an  army  intent  on  gaining  efficiency,  for  the  safety  of  home,  hearth* 
and  kindred  as  by  one  intent  on  pay.    A  popular  army,  if  it  it 
indeed  popular,  because  it  is  fired  with  a  high  and  earnest  spirit* 
will  not  seek  to  make  its  soldiering  only  a  pleasant  pastime — though 
much  of  it  might  be  so, — but  will  also  desire  to  feel  itself  safe  br 
all  the  means  possible.    These  are  the  principal  pleas  which  J.  B.  if. 
ofiers  in  favour  of  a  professional  army ;  and  the  arguments  of  S.  S. 
are  very  much  of  the  same  sort.    The  "  division  of  labour  "  argu- 
ment is  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  may  easily  be  outfianksd. 
Men.  engaged  in  quiet  and  minute  or  fixed  employments  absoluteiv 
require  to  get  a  change  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  others.    It 
does  not  seem  quite  correct  that  professions!  fighters  should  be  ths 
best.    Tell  and  Clive,  and  Cromwell  and  Hofer  and  WashingtoD> 
and  even  Napoleon  I. — for  he  changed  the  arts  of  massing  and 
drilling — opnose  that  assertion  of  S.  8.    The  peace-party  argument 
defeats  itselt  unless  it  resolves  itself  into  personal  cowardice ;  (or 
whoever  pays  for  the  doing  of  a  deed  is  mvolved  in  the  guilt—if 

Silt  there  oe^^-of  the  deed.    I  think  on  all  grounds  we  ought  to 
ve  not  a  professional,  but  a  popular.  B.  TV.  C. 
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SHOULD  THE  BIBLE  BE  BEAD  IN  SCHOOLS  WITH- 
OUT COMMENT  OB  EXPLANATION? 

AJPFIBMATITB  BEFLT. 

On  this  snbject  we  have  had  a  full  and  exhanstive  debate,  and 
we  hare  had  the  question  laid  before  us  in  a  variety  of  forms.  On 
one  half  of  the  question  we  are  substantially  as  one.  "  Ought  the 
Bible  to  be  read  in  schools  P "  may  be  regarded  as  affirmed  with 
assent  and  with  consent  of  the  debating  parties.  Wo  need  scarcely, 
therefore,  dilate  on  that  part  of  the  discussion.  The  Bible  ought  to 
be  read  that  the  children  attending  our  schools  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  purest,  plainei^t.  and  most  idiomatic  English 
that  can  be  found,  as  well  as  the  most  complete,  concise,  and 
explicit  lexicon  of  terms  applicable  to  all  topics  and  to  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  humsn  life  and  thought.  The  Bible  ought  to  be  read  as 
a  record  of  FroYidence  and  as  a  model  history  of  men  and  nations, 
holding  up  the  moral  character  of  man  as  the  regulator  of  destiny 
sod  progress.  The  Bible  ought  to  be  read  for  the  variety  of  its 
literature,  the  eventfulness  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  and  for 
the  relations  it  bears  to  all  other  history.  The  Bible  ought  to  be 
read  on  account  of  the  vast  influence  it  has  exerted  upon  our 
literature,  in  the  number  of  proverbs,  phrases,  and  allusions  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  and  the  numerons  references  made  to  it  in 
English  books  and  conversation.  The  Bible  ought  to  be  read  as 
one  of  our  best  classics,  as  forming  a  complete  and  yet  a  varied  col- 
lection of  histories,  biographies,  poems,  apologues,  prophecies,  Ac, 
forming  a  whole,  and  as  a  whole  forming  a  closed  record.  The 
Bible  ought  to  be  read  because  it  is  the  fountain  of  the  principles  of 
our  law,  the  guiding  book  in  regard  to  many  of  our  social  relations. 
And  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  because  a  knowledge  of  its  contents 
ii  indispensable  for  the  proper  understanding  of  a  large  number  of 
higher  principles  which  are  to  be  found  set  forth  in  our  poetry,  philo- 
Bopby,  and  religious  literature.  The»e  are  some  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  contended  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be  read  in  schools. 
It  is  gratefid  to  notice  that  our  unanimity  on  this  topic  is  so  com- 
plete and  striking.  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said,  "  It  will  be 
admitted  by  all  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  work  of  ordinary  talent,  of 
9iedioere  human  powers.  If  it  is  a  production  of  mere  genius,  it  is 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  Everything  about  it  shows  this ;  ita 
hold  on  mankind,  its  power  to  survive  attacks,  its  perpetuated 
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eziBtence,  its  undiminished  influence  in  the  advances  of  civilisation 
and  the  arts,  and  in  the  changes  of  human  opinion,  its  poetry,  its 
eloquence,  its  unity  of  purpose,  its  power  of  creatiog  interest  in 
the  minds  of  all  classes  of  men, — the  most  humble  as  well  as  the 
most  exalted,  and  the  most  exalted  as  well  as  the  most  humble, — the 
poor  man,  the  rich  man,  the  slave  and  the  slave's  master,  the  man 
of  science,  the  man  of  the  most  refined  taste  and  the  newly  con- 
verted savage,  the  delicate  female  and  the  hurdy  warrior.  It  is  a 
book  that  cannot  be  destroyed,  a  book  that  csnnot  become  old,  and 
that  is  not  hidden  away  in  the  lumber  of  old  libraries.  It  keeps 
its  place  among  living  men  in  ages  when  new  books  abound ;  it  has 
its  place,  in  regard  to  a  living  power,  not  with  Strabo,  and  Galen, 
and  Mela,  and  Abelard,  and  Duns  Scotus ;  but  with  Milton,  and 
Shakspere,  and  MacauUy,  and  Burke,— books  that  are  "thumbed" 
and  read.  It  is  a  book  that  has  influenced,  and  has  more  influence 
on  man  now  than  Homer,  and  Plato,  and  the  Koran,  and  Shak- 
spere,— than  Xant,  and  Locke,  and  Bacon  altogether.  Is  it  a 
work  of  mere  geniut  T' 

Thus  far  we  go  hand  in  hand.  We  agree  in  accepting  the  Bible 
as  a  book  of  infinite  value  to  the  individual  soul  and  to  society. 
We  all  acknowledge  that  the  Scriptures  are  able  to  "  make  wise 
unto  salvation.'*  One  party,  however,  our  party,  accepts  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  matter  of  fact  per  se,  while  the  other 
nartv  acknowledges  the  sufficiency  of  the  ooriptures  accompanied 
oy  the  State-paid  teacher.  We  say  the  truth  is  plainliest  seen  ia 
the  very  light  in  which  God  has  set  it.  They  say  it  is  best  per- 
ceived when  it  is  looked  on  through  comment  and  iUustration  in  aa 
every-day  school. 

We  contend  that  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  Church ;  that  it  is 
the  place  of  the  Church  to  provide  religious  training ;  and  that  the 
State  has  nothing  to  do  with  that — except  to  make  it  uufetteredly 
possible.    The  State,'we  say,  may  well  treat  the  Bible  as  a  cluesic. 
It  may  sanction  the  perusal  of  it,  and  may  encourage  the  study  of 
it  as  a  work  of  unique  and  singular  character.     It  may  deal  with 
the  book  in  its  scholastic  character.    But  it  is  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Church  that  the  lively  oracles  of  the  faith  have  been  entrusted. 
The  faith  of  the  people  is  the  care  of  the  Church ;  Christ's  kio^dom 
ia  not  of  this  world.    Whatsoever  belongs  to  the  spiritual  training 
of  the  people  the  Church  ought  to  give.    The  State  must  not  have 
it  in  its  power  to  insinuate  a  faith,  or  bolster  a  creed,  or  use  its  vast 
influence  for  the  securing  of  the  triumph  of  a  sect.    Nor  must  it 
■auction  anything  which  would  induce  to  or  giye  opportunity  for 
the  usage,  by  sect  against  sect,  of  an  enforced  proselytism.    We 
elaim  for  the  word  of  God  free  course  in  its  simplicity,  and  we  asl[ 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  culture  which  shall  enable  the  childreo 
of  the  people  to  benefit  from  and  by  the  spiritual  instruction  which 
the  Churcli  aflords.    As  a  means  of  abating  the  strife  of  sects,  we 
oppose  the  employment  of  schoolmasters  whose  aim  would  be  to 
inoootrinate  their  pupils  in  the  tenets  of  their  employers.    The 
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Church  has  free-will  teaehen  who  will  see  to  the  Bpiritual  oultnre  of 
all  those  whom  the  State  makes  able  to  comprehend  the  words  of 
trath  and  love. 

I  am  glad  to  ^o  along  with  C.  P.  so  far  in  his  views  of  the  yalae  of 
Scripture  and  of  education.  E.  E.  C.  is  also  thus  far  on  our  side,  and 
is  sealous  for  proper  culture  in  regard  to  all  that  concerns  the  life  of 
man.   G.  H.  W.  assents  to  the  utmost  the  worth  of  Bible-reading,  and 
only  objects  that  we  seek  to  weaken  its  force  b^  opposing  the  com- 
ments and  explanations  of  teachers.    But  this  is  surely  a  misappre- 
hension.     We  wish  to  bring  the  spirit  of  the  child  into  direct 
contact  with  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  reading  of  the  word  of  God  as 
He  gave  it  to  man.     He  seems  to  think  it  can  only  savingly  reach 
the  soul  if  it  19   conducted  by  some  human  sgent.     Is  he   not 
aware  that  by  human  agency  the  Spirit  of  grace  may  be  miscon- 
ducted, and  that  grave  evil  may  arise  thence  P    C.  B.  follows  much 
in  the  same  strain.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  opposition  to  our 
views  rests  on  a  misapprehension.     We  do  not  wiith  the  Scriptures 
to  be  mmmderstood.    We  wish  them  to  be  understood.     But  we 
hold  that  if  the  schoolmaster  is  entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  doc- 
trines, he  can  scarcely  avoid,  on  his  part,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
eommandmenis  of  men,  and  making  the  gospel  of  none  effect 
through  tradition.    He  must  teach  what  he  is  told,  not  what  he 
believes ;  and,  being  made  dependent  for  his  daily  bread  on  the 
tenets  he  teaches  he  is  justly  exposed  to  the  suspicion  that  always 
adheres  to  a  paid  advocacy. 

It  is  not  to  illustrative  and  eTplanatory  hut  to  doctrinal  teaching 
we  object.  Geographical,  historical,  chronological,  grammatical, 
literary  natters  of  detail  we  have  no  objection  to  the  teacher 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  as  he  goes  along.  We  object  to  creed- 
teaching  and  catechism-cramming,  to  testing  the  Scriptures  or 
interpreting  them  by  thirty-nine  or  any  other  number  of  Articles. 
But,  DC  it  recollected,  we  object  to  this  being  done  by  ourselves  as 
well  as  by  others.  Separate,  we  say,  between  knowledge  .and  faith. 
Let  the  schoolmaster  communicate  knowledge,  let  the  faith  of  man  be 
fi^.  Let  the  scholar  look  on  the  Bible  as  he  looks  on  nature,  let 
liim  learn  and  study  the  facts  of  each ;  but  the  teacher  cannot  teach 
the  higher  philosophy  of  nature  any  more  than  he  can  teach  the 
higher  theology.  The  grace  of  letters,  the  glory  of  science,  the 
marrels  of  redemption,  cannot  be  taught — except  as  mere  barren 
dogmas ;  and  dogmas  are  the  artificial  flowers  of  thought — scent- 
less, lifeless,  and  uninfluential. 

.  We  desire  to  have  the  Book  of  God  the  book  of  life ;  to  have  it  so 
it  must  be  voluntarily  taken  into  the  spirit.  Drill  and  gymnastics 
cannot  produce  conversion,  though  they  can  prepare  for  it.  We 
'Wish  the  good  seed  of  the  word  sown  in  every  heart ;  but  the  dedi« 
cation  of  the  fruits  ought  to  be  to  God.  S.  L.  C. 


Wl.  2  a 
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VBGATIVB  BBPLT. 

It  )8  not  often  that  in  the  coarac  of  discussion  a  lar^e  amount  of 
convergent  thought  is  got  together.  Discussion,  in  fact,  too  fre- 
quently leads  to  greater  divergence  by  the  strong  statements  in 
which  controversialists  commonly  feel  disposed  to  indulge.  In  this 
debate,  however,  we  have  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  opinion, 
and  may  almost,  I  think,  be  brought  to  shake  hands  over  our  very 
small  differences.  *'  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear 
Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth  "  (Psa.  Ix.  4), 
is  a  '*  form  of  sound  words  which  cannot  be  condemned,"  and  is  not 
i>ought  to  be  ccntemned  by  the  disputants  on  either  side.  Full 
Hgreemf  nt  on  the  value,  the  inestimahle  worth  of  the  Bible,  per- 
vades the  greater  proportion  of  tho  papers  which  have  appeared  on 
this  question. 

The  writers  in  the  affirmative,  however,  differ  from  us  in  the  matter 
of  •*  display  :**  they  regard  that  as  efficiently  done  if  it  is  thown; 
we  think  it  ought  to  be  comprehended.  We  might  display  the 
Scripture  in  Greek  or  Latin  characters,  but  yet  that  would  be  sin- 
ipilsrly  unsatisfactory.  Every  argument  that  can  be  used  for  the 
translation  and  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  used  for  tlie 
explanation  of  them,  and  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a  revision 
of  our  present  version  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  argument  in 
favour  of  opening  the  seals  from  the  book  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Moat  High. 

"  The  Bible  is  a  peculiar  book.    It  is  an  old  book — the  oldest  book 
in  the  world.    Take  any  book  of  nearly  the  same  antiquity,  and  try 
to  read  and  underi^tand  it  without  note  or  comment.    Try  even  a 
book  written  as  late  as  the  latest  parts  of  the  Bible :  you  find  that 
at  every  step  you  come  to  an  allusion,  or  an  incident  hinted  at.  or 
a  fact  partially  told,  which  is  quite  unknown  to  you,  and  which 
leares  the  text  in  a  state  of  a  puzzle  without  the  key.    And  observe 
that  not  only  is  the  Bible  an  old  book,  but  it  is  in  great  part  in  that 
form  which  makes  it  difficult  to  be  understood.    It  is  not  written 
in  an  abstract  way.    It  is  not  thinking  expressed  in  words ;  it  i9 
simple  history,  narrative,  biography.     It  is  full  of  local  allusions ; 
it  takes  for  granted  a  knowledge  of  a  peculiar  climate,  peculiar 
manners  and  customs,  peculiar  dress  and  institutions,  domestic  and 
civil  habits,  both  in  peace  and  war,  quite  unlike  in  their  main  fea- 
tures to  anything  here  and  now  existing.    Let  any  man  take  up 
*■  Chaucer,'  or  any  of  our  earlier  poets,  and  see  how  far  and  how 
long  he  can  read  inteiligentlj^  without  the  help  of  yoluminous  Aote«, 
ana  appendices,  an4  glossaries.    .     .    .    And  then  let  him  remem- 
ber  that  the  Bible  was  written  in  at  least  two  languages,  neither  of 
which  is  now  spoken ;  that  he  has  it  only  in  a  translation,  made 
niGsaHy  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago.     I^t  him  think  that  be  is 
reading  about  another  land  than  of  his  native  soil,  and  chiefly  of  a 
nation  now  scattered  over  all  the  earth,  and  of  nations  who  are  long 
ago  extinct,  even  to  their  rery  monuments ;  of  whom,  oat  of  this  book, 
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eren  Aaoient  History  has  told  ii»  next  tonothing,  thongli  she  has  told 
OB  all  she  knew.  Let  him  then  think  that  he  here  holds  in  his  hand  an 
accoant  of  the  rise  and  proffress  of  that  Jowish  nation,  from  the  very 
biography  of  the  indiTiaaai  who  was  the  founder  and  father  of  ail  that 
people,  down  to  their  final  dispersion  ;  that  he  holds  their  sole  code 
of  hiws  in  bis  band ;  that  he  has  their  history,  their  poetry,  their 
proverbial  philosophy,  their  religions  life, — ^in  a  word,  that  he  has 
the  whole  history  of  their  nation,  external  and  internal,  their  wars, 
their  progress  and  decay,  their  triumphs  and  Teverses ;  Jet  him  well 
ooaaiaer  this,  and  he  will  wonder,  not  that  he  needs  a  help  to  under- 
stand it,  but  how  any  one  should  ever  sit  down  to  attempt  to  read  it 
without  the  help  of  maps  and  geographies  and  oritioal  elucidations 
of  all  sorts.  Besides  all  this,  a  ^;reat  ipart  of  the  New  Testament 
is  summed  up  in  three  things, — biography,  history,  letters.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  JNew  Testament  oonsii^ts  of  a  fourfold  bio- 
graphy of  an  Individual  who  lived  nearly  two  thousand  yeara  ai;o. 
We  have  this  fourfold  account  of  His  life,  labours,  and  death.  * 

On  reading  the  foregoing  extract  does  it  not  strike  one  as  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  wisdom  of  God  that  He  has  given  a  book  ta 
man,  at  once  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  is  yet  able  to 
five  scope  for  a  culture  so  wide  and  comprehensive  as  that  is  which 
Mr.  Alexander  shows  to  be  requisite.  But  besides  this,  does  not 
the  passage  prove,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  comment 
and  explanation  are  very  much  needed  if  we  would  make  the  Bible 
lessons  given  to  children  in  any  measure  efieotive  and  beneficial  ? 

Our  opponents  have  surely  a  very  slight  opinion  of  the  power  of 

truth  if  they  think  that  their  special  aects  can  only  be  kept  alrve 

upon  the  earth  by  protectionism.    That  my  sect  may  be  safe  clone 

the  mouth  of  the  schoolmaster,  they  seem  to  say,  and  make  the 

Bible  if  you  will  a  dead  letter.    It  is  resdly  pitiable  to  see  the  ei/i- 

gubr  arguments  for  the  abolition  of  soriptucal  instruction  in  scbools 

insisted  on  by  S.  C.  L.,  by  "  Samuel,^'  S.  8.,  and  *'  Cris."    The 

burden  of  their  cry  is  fear  of  proselytism,  which  is  the  progress  of 

any  ism  but  mv  ism.   This  is  the  very  cry  which  has  so  long  and  so 

foolishlv  retarued  the  spread  of  education.    It  was  the  jealousy  of 

sects  which  for  half  a  century  at  least  opposed  eveyy  attempt  made 

by  statesmen  to  introduce  a  national  system  of  education.    And 

this  paltiy  aiming  after  sectarian  triumphi,  and  this  petty  eonten- 

iion  of  sect  against  sect,  it  is  that  has  aknoat  made  useless  the  Act 

passed  for  the  improvement  of  education.    If  men  really  believe 

m  the  essential  power  of  God's  truth,  in  the  certain  weakness  of 

devil's  exzor,  why  do  they  thus  hanker  about  the  prohibition  of 

*T  stt  indebted  for  this  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  b)'  the  Bev. 
ThoTnts  Alexander  to  the  members  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  not -to 
that  leetoro  itteK,  bat  to  that  frssh,  vigorous,  aud  exoeUent  book,  entitled 
**  Cbanieb  to  Sanday  School  Teachm,'*  by  J.  A.  deeper, — ^a  book  wJuch 
hss  wonderfoUy  enlightened  aie  as  to  the  vced  Ibr  oaraAil  pceparatien, 
tbattlw  Bible  may  be  taagfat  rightly,  and  thswfors'the  used  of  madi  earn- 
er szplsaatkm.    The  quotstieB  oeeass  in  «hspter  iL,  page  96. 
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Bible  explanation  in  schools  P  Is  it  impossible  for  them  to  rise  abore 
the  osnt  of  creed  and  the  casuistry  of  sect,  and  to  become  nobly 
fl^enerous  and  nationally  justP  Do  they  not  see  that  you  cannot 
safely,  wisely,  or  well,  divide  the  hnman  mind,  and  train  one  part 
of  it  to  serve  and  love  the  State,  another  to  look  after  itself,  and 
another  to  be  to  the  Ghnroh  altogether  devoted  ?  The  mind  ia  one. 
Nobody  really  wishes  to  make  the  school  a  sectarian  foroinfr-honse ; 
but  most  peonle  see  that  if  you  train  a  child  six  days  of  the  week 
to  disregard  the  Bible,  and  give  it  only  a  seventh  day  religion,  yon 
do  your  best  to  mMtraio  the  spirit  of  the  child.  We  may  comprehend 
the  reason  for  all  this  circumspection  against  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion on  week  days,  but  we  may  assure  ourselves  weU  that  children 
cannot,  and  that  they  will  very  naturally  conclude  that  a  religion 
which  is  only  to  be  taught  on  the  Sabbath— although  the  Bible  be 
read  each  day— is  only  a  seventh  day  affair,  and  may  as  readily 
be  eliminated  from  the  week-day  life  as  it  can  from  the  week-daj 
lesBon. 

A  few  matters  of  detail  in  the  debate  may  be  noticed.  S.  C.  L. 
brings  a  charge  of  a  very  heavy  nature  against  the  churches  of  the 
land  when  he  asserts  that  *'  the  impartiality  of  sects  cannot  be 
secured  "  (p.  43) ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  highest  evidence  of 
true  Christianity  on  earth  is  to  "  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
which  is  genuine  impartiality.  S.  C.  L.  mistakes,  or  misstates, 
when  he  says,  "  In  the  Jewish  synagogue  the  law  was  read,  not 
expounded."  Did  not  Jesus  expound  the  law  in  the  synagogue  P 
dia  not  Peter  and  Paul  P  I  wot  so.  "  Samuel "  thinks  that  tecu- 
larUm  ought  to  be  the  only  religion  of  the  State  (p.  134),  and  that 
it  ought  to  teach  men  only  to  have  an  eye  to  this  world  ;  and  he 
insists  that  impartiality  towards  religion  is  best  shown  by  legally 
expelling  it  from  our  schools. 

That  "  the  province  of  the  Church  should  be  invaded  by  the 
State  "  (p.  137)  has  never  been  seriously  proposed  bv  any  body. 
The  clergy  do  not  want  preaching,  but  teaching  schoolmasters. 
Schoolmasters  do  not  propose  to  preach.  All  that  is  contended  is 
that  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  made  a  class-book,  it  ought  to  be,  like 
every  other  class-book,  commented  on  and  explained,  so  that  it 
may  be  comprehended.  It  is  not  doctrines  that  require  to  be 
taught,  but  morals  and  holiness  of  life.  If,  rather  than  we  should 
explain  what  is  read  in  the  Bible,  the  schoolmaster's  mouth  must  be 
shut  up,  why  should  we  not  also  by  law  destroy  the  laws  of  mental 
association,  and  hinder  the  starting  up  in  the  mind,  on  the  perusal 
of  the  Scripture  lesson,  the  sectarian  teaching  of  the  Sunday  achool 
teacher  P — usually— ^ace  "  Samuel " — ^not  over-well  furnished  for 
his  task. 

If,  as  S.  S.  says,  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  God,  how  can  it  be 
right  to  reveil  what  he  hss  been  so  good  as  to  reveal  t  Not  the 
wrdi,  but  the  trutkt  of  Scripture  are  God's  revelation.  If  we  allow 
only  the  ucrde  to  be  read,  and  insist  ibat  the  truths  shidl  not  be 
thought,  are  we  not  dishonouring  God  by  negleotiog  His  law  to 
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search  the  Scriptare«,  that  we  may  read  His  will  there  ?  If,  aga>n, 
the  subject  is  ot  such  vast  importance,  how  do  we  indicate  our  sense 
of  I  lie  importance  of  that  subject  bj  compelling  the  words  to  be 
read,  but  lusisting  that  the  thoughts  shall  not  be  exercised  on  the 
topic  P  Strange  education,  indeed,  ia  that  which  makes  word-know- 
ledge enough  for  Scripture,  but  thing-knowledge  indispensable  in 
Bcience  and  history. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  no  means  could  be  so  successfully 
adopted  for  the  general  diSusion  of  a  stated  practical  iuBdelity  than 
this  mode  of  training  children  to  read  the  sacred  records  with 
vacant  minds  and  unapplyiog  hearts.  It  is  a  serious  responsibility 
that  the  sects  take  on  them  to  do  violence  to  the  command  of  Jesus, 
"  Teach  all  nations,"  in  order  that  their  ecclesiastical  peculiarities 
may  not  be  interfered  with.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  giving  sec- 
tarianism a  first  place  in  our  hearts,  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
quite  an  inferior  one. 

If  the  word  of  God  is  truth,  the  very  truth  of  God,  why  should 
we  compel  the  schoolmaster  to  become  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  P 
and  wby  should  we  determine  hy  law  that  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  not  be  opened  P  It  is  really  a  sad  thing  to  think  of,  that  the 
professed  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  should  on  principle  declare 
that  the  glory  of  their  Lord  shall  not  be  revealea,  but  concealed ; 
and  that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
say  to  a  Christian  teacher  who  has  been  told  to  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  bring  the  lambs  of  Jesus  to  the  Gt)od 
Shepherd,  that  he  must  not  do  so  on  pain  of  loss  of  bread  and 
opportuuity  of  usefulness.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  acerbities  of 
sect  can  lead  men  to  such  a  course ;  and  I  must  believe  that  it  is 
only  a  ptissing  and  transitory  jealousy  which  would  lead  them  to 
do  otherwise  than  declare  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  school 
without  comments  and  without  explanations.  C.  P. 


AaeuMBirTS  PosrnvB  Ain>  NsaATm. — '*In  questions  where  there  are 
argaments  on  both  sides,  one  positive  proof  is  to  preponderate  to  a  great 
many  negatives,  beoause  a  positive  proof  is  always  founded  upon  some  real 
exiatenoe,  which  we  know  and  apprehend  ;  whereas  the  negative  argaments 
terminate  generally  in  nothing,  in  our  not  being  able  to  conceive,  and  so 
may  be  nothing  but  conclusions  from  our  ignorance  and  incapacity,  and  not 
from  the  truth  of  things  which  may,  and  we  have  experience  do,  really 
exiat,  though  they  exceed  our  comprehension.  We  know  veiy  well  that  we 
think,  and  at  pleasure  move  ourselves  ;  and  yet,  if  we  will  think  a  negative 
argument  sufficient  to  build  on,  we  shall  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  we 
csn  do  one  or  the  other.  Yet  we,  having  positive  experience  of  our  thinking 
ud  motion,  the  negative  arguments  against  them,  and  the  imnossibility  of 
^derstanding  them,  never^  shake  our  assent  to  these  truths,  which  perhaps 
will  prore  a  eonsidmble  role  to  determine  us  in  very  material  questions." 
WoBir  Looxi. 
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Sruncje. 


HAS  MAI^  DEVELOPED  FBOM  THE  SAVAGE  STATE  F 

AFFCilCATrrB  ABTICLAi— I. 

It  ifl  impossible,  now-a-days,  to  ascertain  with  indubitable  aoca- 
racy  the  primeval  form  of  human  society.    Of  coarse  we  have  in 
the  account  given  in  Scripture  a  record  of  the  origin  of  man  as  the 
object  of  spiritual  guidance,  but  the  early  forms  of  social  existence, 
and  of  passing  along  fdlleniis  setnita  vitcB  (the  paths  of  deceptive 
life)  in  the  first  ages  is  left  in- darkness  in  the  sacred  page.    History, 
as  the  narrative  of  civilization,  shows  in  its  earliest  pages  a  strange 
agglomeration  of  phenomena.    Kingdoms  are  seen,  out  no  one  can 
tell  who  founded  them.    They  are  founded  amidst  and  hold  rale 
over  tribes  of  men  savage  in  all  the  elements  of  life,  except  in  the 
cowardice  which  submits  to  slavery  and  tribute.    Cities  appear  as 
the  curtain  of  history  is  raised,  but  they  stand  among  huts  and  wig- 
wams, tents  and  cave-dwellings,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
claim  superiority,  if  not  sovereignty,  over  the  nomadic  tribes. 
Heroes  play  their  part  among  contending  races,  but  the  heroes  are 
rude  and  fond  of  rude  indulgences ;  and  the  races  whom  they  lead 
are  servile  and  savage.    The  very  civilization  which  history  showi 
appears  so  only  in  comparison  with  the  bomelessness  and  stirring 
strife  of  the  clans  and  peoples  around,  whose  uncouth  forms  give 
point  to  the  term  barbarians ;  although  even  the  mob  of  the  citizens 
have  not  attained  to  anything  like  what  might  be  called  the  civili^ 
of  civilians. 

Civilization  signifies  that  men  have  been  gathered  into  cities, 
have  learned  to  do  the  duties  and  take  the  part  of  citizens,  have 
become  civil  and  civilized.    Cities — 

"  Send  the  Graces  and  the  Muses  forth, 
To  civilize  and  to  instruct." 

In  contrast  to  the  life  of  cities  was  the  life  of  the  woods — of  isola- 
lation  and  selfish  individualism,  of  that  self^-indulgence  which  pre- 
vailed when  men  ran  wild  in  woods,  and  so  were  called  savages.  ^ 
dwellers  in  the  woods.  The  frequency  of  the  use  of  savages — club- 
bearing  and  laurel-clad— in  heraldry  appears  to  support  the  idea 
that  citizens'  drew  their  multitudes  from  savage  life.  Ail  the  carJiej 
pages  of  history  show  us  only  a  few  cities  and  many  races  rude  ana 
wild,  living  the  life  of  instinct  rather  than  reeson.  The  analogy'^ 
this  to  what  goes  on  in  our  personal  existence  gives  great  supp<>^ 
to  the  idea  that  men  at  first  subsisted  in  some  way  like  other  ^^°^ 
in  a  separattt,  8elf4ndttlging,  instinotive  kind  of  life ;  that  '^^^^f 
social  afiection,—  or  fear,  the  self-seeking  one,  caused  them  to  «<»' 
^regate  and  hold  intercourse,  and  so  grow  considerate  and  oif  > 
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cnltured  and  urbane.  For  at  we  ^ee  all  the  terms  which  indicate 
progress,  intellectuality,  and  amiability,  refer  to  states  and  condi- 
'tioDS  of  ag^egation  and  union ;  e.  g.,  ^^ntility,  civrlity,  «r6anity, 
^'ffcQiness,  ^oeiality,  &c.;  hence  we  infer  that  a  transition  from 
•flelfish  isolation  is  the  main  work  of  civilization. 

**  A  ravage  tribe  consists  of  a  handful  of  individuals,  wandering  or 
tbinlj  scattered  over  a  vast  tract  of  country ;  a  dense  population, 
therefore,  dwellinc;  in  fixed  habitations,  and  largely  collected  to- 
gether in  towns  and  Tillages,  we  term  civilized.  In  savage  life 
there  is  do -commerce,  no  manufactures,  no  agriculture,  or  next' to 
none ;  a  country  rich  in  the  fruits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  we  call  civilized.  In  savage  communities  each  person 
shifts  for  himself;  except  in  war  (and  even  then  very  imperfectly) 
we  seldom  see  any  joint'  operations  eahried  on  by  the  union  of  nmny ; 
nor  do  savages,  in  general,  find  much  pleasure  in  each  other's  society. 
Wherever,  therefore,  we  find  human  beings  acting  together  for 
<M>mroon  purposes  in  large  bodies,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse,  we  term  them  cinlized.  In  savage  life  there  is  little 
or  no  law  or  administration  of  justice ;  no  systematic  employment 
of  the  collective  strength  of  society,  to  protect  individuals  against 
injury,  against  one  another ;  evefy  one  trusts  to  his  own  strength  or 
cunning,  and  where  that  fails  he  is  generally  without  resource.  We 
accordingly  call  a  people  civilized  where  the  arrangements  of  society 
for  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of  its-  members  are  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  maintain  peace  among  them;  i.e.,  to  induoethe 
balk  of  the  community  to  rely  for  their  seeurity  mainly  upon  social 
arraogements,  and  renounoe,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  ordinary 
breams taneest  the  vindication  of  their  interests  (whether  in  tti^ 
way  of  Aggression  or  of  defence)  by  their  individual  strength  or 
<»arage."  * 

Man  in  the  earlierperiods  of  history  appears  just  in  that  condi- 
tion which  ia  here  described  by  Mr.  Mill  as  savage,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  maa  a»  a  human  being  was  not  in  the  early  ages  the 
social  and  civilized  being  he  ir  now— though  his  civilization  and 
sociality  even  yet  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  might  be.  Wa 
«annot  suppose  that  civilization  could  spring  up  at  once  among  men* 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  over  the  earth  a  race  was  spread  having 
within  itself  the  elements  of  actual  civilization,  so  that  wherever  he 
planted  his  foot  he  also  impressed  civilization.  The  slew  progresa 
-of  the  most  requisite  arts  of  life  forbid  such  an  idea.  Look  at 
prhitiDg,  which  is  little  more  than  five  centuries  old,  although  up* 
wards  of  tea  times  that  spaoe  had  passed  over  the  human  race  prior 
to  its  inv«ation ;  surely  if  man  had  been  civilized  at  his-  origin  he 
would  not  have  been  destitute  of  the  power  of  transmitting  and 
preserving  knowledge. 

"  The  permanent  changes  in  the  condition  of  man's  life,  eflbcted 

*  J.  S.  MiU's  **  DUsertations  and  Discussions^**  vol.  i.,  aii.  "  Givi])si»- 
tioB,"  pp.  161.2. 
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by  hiB  own  inteUigence  and  exertions/'  according  to  Professor 
Alex.  Bain,  "  make  up  human  civilization.  It  is  the  arttficial  half 
of  the  good  we  enjoy."  The  distinguishing  feature  of  civilization 
is  that  the  changes  introduced  into  human  life  are  so  introduced 
with  the  definite  aim  of  improving,  bettering,  and  advantaging 
society  as  a  whole ;  and  its  chief  elements  are — 1.  The  industrial 
arts;  2.  Government;  3.  The  arts  of  social  intercourse;  4.  Mo* 
rality — conventional,  legal,  or  religious ;  5.  Science ;  6.  Literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  civilization  is 
development,  and  if  it  is  so  it  must  be  from  the  savage  state. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  human  progress  as  a  fact.  If  man 
had  been  formed  a  civilized  being  he  would  have  been,  at  creation, 
a  perfect  being,  and  progress  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 
But  we  know  that  the  industrial  arts,  government,  science,  art, 
literature,  sociality,  and  morality,  have  developed  from  age  to  age, 
and  therefore  we  believe  that  man  has  developed ;  but  development 
from  perfection  to  imperfection  is  rank  nonsense.  If  man  has  pro- 
gressed at  all,  therefore,  he  must  have  progressed  from  a  savage 
state  to  his  present  civilized  (or  rather  civilizing  one),  and  hence 
we  think  the  affirmative  plainly  and  fully  proved.  B.  E.  C. 

KSOATIVS  AETICLB.— II. 

The  old  Soman  unquestionably  thought  himself  very  sagacious 
and  profound,  and  his  age  an  efiete  and  very  *'  irony  "  one,  when  be 
delivered  himself  of  his  axiom,  "  I^il  admirari."    Certainly,  since 
his  day  this  round  orb  of  ours  has  witnessed  not  a  few  startling 
events,  which  might  slightly  astonish  even  him.    Surprises,  how- 
ever, are  difficult  to  get  now  in  many  departments  of  human  life 
and  thought,  and  not  a  few  are  almost  ready  to  take  up  the  old 
saying  as  their  modem  motto.    For  speculation  (not  commercial, 
but  that  also  of  the  intellectual  sort)  has  travelled  so  far,  and 
explored  so  perseveringly ,  that  soon  but  little  will  remain  in  the  way 
of  unoccupied  ground.    The  first  modem  exponents  of  the  theory, 
which  made  some  stir  in  the  good  old  times  of  George  III.i  that 
man  had,  from  the  savage  state,  by  slow  and  laboured  degrees 
worked  himself  up  to  be  what  he  then  was  in  civilized  oonntnes, 
were  regarded  with  astonishment  by  some,  with  hatred  by  others, 
who  thought  them  dread^y  heterodox ;  and  yet  another  i^oie^ 
very  prudently  concluded  that  they  were  only  a  "  bit  orackit."   we 
now  near,  and  have  indeed  got  almost  sick  of  hearing,  various 
theories  regarding  human  development,  which  throw  into  the  siude 
the  most  daring  guesses  of  our  great-grandfathers  in  their  imagii^' 
tive  moods.    Not  only  do  the  prophets  of  our  advanced  schools  or 
thought  run  back  the  origin  of  man  to  a  something  inoonoeivaoly 
below  the  most  debased  savage ;  but,  taking  a  look  forward,  they 
conceive  that,  clever  as  he  is  now,  he  may  wonderfully  impw^^ 
himself,  and  become^what  may  he  become P— something  superior 
to  an  angel,  only  fninu$  the  wings ;  for  he  has  a  world's  expeneDO0r 
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and  toienoe  of  the  latest  date,  with  aotaal  histories,  and  an  abun- 
dftDce  of  statistics ;  whereas  an  ethereal  being  is  reasonably  supposed 
to  be  debarred  these  privileges.  Necessarily,  to  those  thus  the 
disciples  of  development,  it  is  only  odo  step  in  the  onward  move- 
ment to  believe  that  man  was  once  no  better  than  a  savage. 
Others,  also,  not  the  supporters  of  such  very  extensive  views  about 
nan's  past  and  future,  do  still  think  that  he  was  once,  even  in  those 
spots  which  were  the  early  centres  of  the  human  race,  exceedingly 
uncultured  and  barbarian,  and  they  esteem  the  natives  of  Australia 
and  Polynesia,  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  and  the  negro  or 
the  Kafir  of  Africa,  as  representatives,  differiDgindeed  amongst  them- 
selves, yet  not  the  less  truly  representatives  of  man  of  the  primeval 
type.  This  belief  has  been  held  by  some  who,  while  they  were  fully 
persuaded  that  the  origin  of  mankind  was  as  stated  in  Genesis,  yet 
supposed  that  the  first  human  pair  had  but  little  of  the  elements  of 
civilization  to  start  with ;  nor  was  the  low  degree  of  culture  attained 
to  in  the  earth's  first  millenium  and  a  half  or  more,  carried  to  any 
extent  across  the  waters  of  the  Noachian  flood. 

The  position  I  take  up  on  this  question  is  the  following: — man 
did  not  rise  by  degrees,  slow  or  rapid,  from  the  savage  condition  to 
become  what  we  find  him  now  in  the  most  favoured  localities.  He 
has  within  him  immense  powers  of  self-improvement,  yet  he  requires 
a  loeus  sttmdi  from  whicn  to  start.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
excellence  of  his  moral  and  religious  condition— that  is  to  say,  at 
this  epoch,  just  in  the  degree  in  which  he  recognises  Christianity, — 
not  as  an  empty  belie?,  but  a  life-influence — will  be  his  real 
progress  in  science,  art,  literature,  and  all  that  we  comprehend 
under  the  phrases  civilization  and  culture.  Bemove  him  from 
Christianity,  or  let  his  Christianity  become  dead,  and  you  insure 
his  degradation,  though  it  may  ensue  through  spurious  displays  and 
spasmodic  attempts  at  attaining  to  a  higher  place.  Not  the  lapse 
of  successive  ages  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  develop  the 
millions  of  civilized  nations  into  what  we  now  find  them;  by 
Christianity,  difi*used  through  the  purer  medium  of  the  various  forms 
of  Protestant  belief—difiused  also  through,  the  less  pure  medium 
of  Boman  Catholicism,  has  accrued  all  that  makes  the  nineteenth 
century  of  this  era  so  far  superior  to  the  first.  A  people  who  have 
attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  apart  from  Christianity 
might  communicate  that  civilization  with  success  to  another  nation 
jet  barbarous ;  but  with  far  greater  rapidity  does  the  work  pro-, 
ceed  when  Christianity  takes  the  lead,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
accompany  her.  The  case  of  the  ancient  nations,  whose  culture 
reached  a  confessedly  High  point,  and  where  there  prevailed  a 
mythology  both  foolish  and  impure,  furnishes  some  peculiarities. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  divine  purpose  that  Greece  and 
Bome  should  form  notable  instances,  which  will  remain  in  man's 
memory  while  earth  abides  as  it  now  is,  how  far,  without  a 
levealed  religion,  the  human  intellect  mav  go  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  what  results  may  arise  therefirom.     Beyond  well- 
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marked  limits,  the  wisest  and  the  most  infi^enioiis  of  pagans  oonld 
not  pass,  and  the  tendency  to  lapse  into  saragery  again  showed 
itself  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  loss  of  national  brarery  and  inde- 
pendence in  Ghrecian  lands,  and  the  preralenoe  of  Inznry  and    law- 
leBsness  in  the  fiomm  empire,  led  at  last  to  the  declension  of  both, 
not  only  politically,  but  morally  and  socially.    And  ajzain,  had 
these  nations  been  working  npwards  from  remote  periods  of  saTsgeij 
until  they  had  reached  the  position  in  wHich  we  can  first  read  their 
history  as  authentic,  how  could  we  account  for  their  thos  stopping 
short,  and  their  failure,  in  the  main,  to  gain  any  true  insight  into 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  nature  of  its  Maker  and  Sustainer  P 
A  successful  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  has  given  them  a  world- 
wide fame ;  but  it  served  not,  in  any  important  way,  to  increase 
the  knowledge  of  the  majority  of  the  individuals  constituting  those 
nations  at  those  periods  when  they  were  at  their  highest  altitude. 
The  •*  light  of  nature  "  they  possessed,  yet  no  farther  enlighten- 
ment did  they  add  to  this  by  tb^ir  own  efforts  or  discoveries,  for 
they  had  those  imperfect  ideas  of  knowled)^  and  its  uses  which 
Christianity  bo  effectually  dispels.     Hence,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Bacon,  "men  entered  into  a  de#ire  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
sometimes  out  of  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  temper,  some- 
times to  entertain  their  minds  witti  variety  and  delight,  sometimes 
for  ornament  and  reputation,  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to 
secure  the  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction,  and  most  times  for 
lucre  and  a  livelihood."    If  this  is  still  a  true  picture  of  many  men 
in  Christian  times,  and  even  more  correct  of  the  bulk  of  those 
ignorant  of  Christianity,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  tells  heavily  against 
the  plan  of  development  from  savage  to  sage,  because  the  growth 
of  knowledge  is  thus  liable  to  be  continually  impeded,  and  its  com- 
munication from  msn  to  man  retarded ;  so  that  what  is  gained  by 
a  nation  in  one  century  would  be  lost  in  tbe  next,  and  then  again 
revive,  perhsps,  to  decline  again.     Only  where  Christianity  comes 
into  operation  do  we  make  knowledge  stable,  and  insure  its  frnoti- 
fy ing  and  producing  the  seeds  of  new  troths.  ^ 

Many  a  volome  has  been  filled  with  the  ingenious  speculations  of 
those  who  have  supposed  primitive  man  to  have  been  an  utter 
barbarian,  that  slowly,  through  the  coarse  of  ages,  worked  out, 
through  his  own  sagacity  and  spurred  on  by  his  necessities,  one 
discovery  after  another,  until  he  had  achieved  an  elevation  such  u 
we  see  m  the  most  refined  and  cultured  nations.  That  in  seme 
plaees  he  has  apparently  advanced  bat  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the 
early  type,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influences  of  climate,  locality! 
and  isolation.  Something  may  be  indeed  said  on  the  last  particolar, 
since  its  efibct  upon  culture,  in  the  case  of  a  race  not  numerous  sod 
of  an  unenerpetie  temperament,  is  well  marked  ;  and  as  it  was^*^ 
the  Polynesian  Islanders  ere  visited  by  Europeans,  the  habits  of 
a  people  seem  as  firmly  anchored  do^i^n  as  are  their  island  homAV* 
These,  however,  though  rode,  are  scarcely  to  be  called  savages  ^*Jf 
lowest  grade,  and  yet  they,  as  much  as  the  bushmen  or  the  wilden 
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natSve  of  India,  hare  failed  to  indnce  amongvt  them  habits  of 
eirilization.  The  fact  ia,  that  in  these  and  all  similar  instances  we 
hare  before  us  not  an  advancing  man,  bat  a  man  who  has  receded 
or  declined  from  the  primeval  type.  Part  of  the  primitive  process 
this  mtLj  be,  wherebj  a  nation  as  a  nation  suffers  m  its  succeeding 
generations  for  the  misuse  of  its  advantages  and  its  prosperity  at 
tome  particular  period,  and  is  suffered  to  fall  from  high  art  and 
coltnre  perhaps  even  to  cannibalism.  For  this,  as  a  modem  writer 
remarks,  is  bringing  a  people  individually  to  "  the  hardest,  barest, 
moat  unmistakable  fact  of  all— that  man  is  at  least  good  to  be 
eaten  "  !  We  have  many  examples  of  nations  whose  annals  have 
perished  and  left  no  trace  of  wnat  they  once  were ;  while  there 
are  instances,  as  in  the  wonderful  remains  discovered  in  certain 
parts  of  America,  where  a  high  civilization  has  left,  if  not  its 
Ufasratare,  yet  its  well-marked  traces  on  rock  and  stone.  So,  too, 
in  Egypt,  in  Nubia,  in  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where  the 
present  debased  inhabitants,  though  the  race  has  undergone  various 
mtermiztures  with  foreigners,  are  yet  virtuaUy  the  dettcendants  of 
those  who,  thousands  or  years  ago,  built  cities,  and  adorned  their 
houses,  and  had,  in  fact,  a  ciTilization  comparable  to  that  of  Greece 
and  Borne ;  and  led  a  life  widely  differing  from  that  nomadic  or 
merely  animal  mode  which  has  seemingly  been  forced  upon  their 
descendants  by  some  extraneous  cause,  and  has  not  necessarily 
arisen  out  of  their  surroundings. 

Accepting  the  scriptural  narrative  as  the  true  account  of  the 
origin  of  man  as  I  heartily  do,  I  see  that  the  first  human  pair  were 
not  savages  ;  nor,  as  their  descendants  multiplied  and  extended  over 
a  certain  though  limited  area,  did  they  lose  the  privileges  they 
inherited.  Man,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  had 
implanted  within  him  faculties  and  powers  which  were  capable  of 
speedy  improvement  and  enlargement.  His  Creator,  undoubtedly, 
by  some  means  communicated  to  him  a  knowledge  of  several  facts 
which  would  form  a  basis  upon  which  a  superstructure  might  be 
nosed  by  his  own  endeavours.  The  poet  Gowper,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
has  ingeniously  ridiculed  the  theory  of  a  writer  of  his  time,  who 
asserted  that  by  successive  steps  man  was  led  to  construct  a 
language  fbr  himself  as  he  needed  it.  At  first,  says  Cowper  in  his 
satiric  working  out  of  this  philosopher's  idea,  we  may  suppose  man 
would  suffice  himself  with  mere  exclamations ;  by  and  by  he  would 
get  to  name  objects,  and  an  "  apple  "  he  might  utter  with  emphasis 
when  he  beheld  that  fruit ;  but  some  day,  seeing  one  in  the  hand  of 
another  person,  he  seeks  an  expression  implying  transference,  and 
exclaims,  "Give' apple."  The  listener  responds,  but  gives  it  not 
to  the  applicant,  but  to  another  standing  by.  Then,  adds  Cowper, 
the  man  must  retire  again,  and,  after  some  cogitation,  at  length 
devises  a  pronoun,  "Give  me  apple,"  and  obtains  what  he  desires! 
Bat  I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  that  tiie  means  of  thus  express- 
ing thought  by  words  and  by  written  symbols  was  divinely 
taught,  and  the  subsequent  "confusion  of  tongues"  was  also. 
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obviously,  from  the  hand  of  Grod,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  believed. 
Some  progress  was  made  by  the  humaa  race  in  the  arts  before  the 
flood,  and  it  might  perhaps  have  beea  greater  had  not  the  deolea- 
sion  of  religious  life  led  the  anted iiuviaos  into  debasing  immoralifciea. 
Those  who  left  the  ark  carried  from  it  with  them  their  old  world 
knowledge,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  increased  by  some 
revelations  made  from  neaven  to  Noah  and  his  family.  Thence 
grew  all  the  civilization  which  marked  the  earlier  ages  of  our 
race, — a  civilization  which  had  its  beginning  amongst  those  who 
possessed  also  the  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  paradise,  and  wKich 
grew  and  extended  itself  as  man  spread  from  land  to  land ;  nor  did 
its  growth  cease  even  when  the  trae  religion  had  began  to 
decay  amongst  the  wanderers,  and  false  forms  of  worship  took  its 
place. 

The  possession  of  a  common  language  by  all  was  undoubtedly 
favourable  to  the  advancement  of  mankind,  since  it  afforded  every 
facility  for  the  communication  of  ideas ;  and  the  check  temporarily 
interposed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  Babel-builders  into  cliques, 
had  its  equivalent  in  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  necessities  of 
changes  of  locality ;  and  the  perceptions  of  many  were  doubtless 
quickened  by  the  reception  of  thoughts  in  a  new  dress.    In  the 
patriarchal  families  survived  alone  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God;  and  through  successive  generations  this  passed,  sometimes 
lodging  only  in  a  few  individuals,  until  we  arrive  at  the  period 
when  the  chosen  people  Israel  had  their  origin.    In  Egypt,  pro- 
bably, which  has  been  called  the  ''  cradle  of  the  sciences,*'  was  the 
most  rapid  progress  made  by  man,  era  Greece  or  Chaldsea  had 
their  sagea ;  but  Egyptian  learning,  nurtured  as  it  was  under  the 
shadow  of  idolatries,  had  sprung  from  the  God-instilled  civilization 
of  the  primeval  era.    Already  the  distinction  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Auberlen  had  begun  to  show  itself,  had  mankind  been  ready 
to  observe  it ;  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  began  to  group  into  the 
three    sections    of   unhistorical,    semi- historical,   and    historical. 
Of  these  the  semi-historical,  such  as  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese,  have  exhibited  most  permanence.    They  proceeded,  at  a 
very  early  period  in  their  national  history,  to  make  various  dis- 
coveries, some  of  which  were  hidden  many  centuries  from  the 
nations  of  the  West ;  and,  having  reached  a  certain  status,  there 
they  remained  immoveably  fixed,  or  with  only  tendencies  to  de- 
generation.   Account  for  it,  as  you  may  partially,  on  the  ground  of 
their  lack  of  wide-spread  human  sympathy,  the  root  of  it  was  the 
absence  of  a  theology  worthy  the  name.    But  both  the  historical 
and  the  semi-historical  nations  rose  from  a  primitive  prople  with  a 
history  and  a  measure  of  culture,  not  from  early  barbarians  ;  and 
the  former,  by  their  subsequent  lapses,  give  an  additional  proof 
that  civilization  was  not  a  gradual  development,  affecting  (gene- 
rally the  whole  hnman  race,  but  liable  to  continual  fluctuations, 
unless  centred  in  Christianity.  Cais. 
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MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CRITICISM. 

Whbk  we  see  a  painting  or  a  statue,  the  sensations  we  derive  from 
it  are  either  pleasurable  or  disagreeable,  in  proportion  as  its  several 
parts  are  in  keeping  with  nature ;  or  at  least  this  ought  to  be  the 
qdIt  criterion  by  wnich  to  determine  its  merits  or  defects.  If  we 
feel  disgusted  at  viewing  the  production  of  an  artist,  either  ti^e 
work  itself  is  not  in  harmony  with  nature,  or  we  ourselves  do  not 
know  what  is  harmony  ^ith  nature.  It  is  this  knowledge  alone 
which  can  give  the  artist  the  power  of  bestowing  upon  his  work 
those  qualities  which  it  ought  to  possess,  or  the  spectator  the  faculty 
of  judging  of  those  qualities  correctly.  Thus,  for  the  painter  to 
depict  well,  and  for  the  spectator  to  judge  correctly,  they  mu«t  both 
hare  this  in  common, — tne  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  fine  painting ;  although  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  able  to  illustrate  on  the  canvas 
those  principles  which,  however,  it  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  as  the  artist. 

Precisely  in  this  situation  does  the  critic  stand  with  regard  to 
the  author  upon  whose  merits  he  takes  upon  him  to  decide.  The 
author  must  have  the  genius  to  create,  and  the  judgment  necessary 
to  guide  him  in  creating,  so  that  he  may  not  transgress  the  lawf 
which  Nature  has  prescribed,  nor  overstep  the  proper  bounds  she 
has  assigned ;  while  the  critic  must  also  have  the  same  judgment,  iu 
order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  decide  whether  those  laws  have 
heen  preserved  or  broken.  What  is  criticism,  then,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  excluding  mere  verbal  criticism  P  Nothing  but 
the  art  of  determining  corri^ctly  what  is,  and  what  is  not  in  accordance 
with  nature  ;  an  art  which  therefore  depends  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  relations  between  thought  and  feeling.  This,  then,  is  learned 
\fj  studying  the  principles  of  mind  that  it  is  the  province  of  mental 
I^losophv  to  teach;  and  consequently  criticism,  in  the  highest 
■ense  of  the  term,  is  nothing  more  than  the  application  to  literary 
eonpositions  of  some  of  the  truths  of  mental  philosophy. 

Whan  we  consider  the  duties  of  criticism,  we  are  too  apt  to 
restrict  it  to  the  art  of  determining  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  expressions — the  art  by  which  syllables,  words,  and  sentences 
ere  tried  and  examined — which  has  reference  principally  to  the 
delicacies  of  language ;  we  seldom  think  of  the  high  principles 
upon  which  it  proceeds, — that  it  draws  its  rules  and  data  from  the 
Bublimest  of  the  sciences — that  it  is  the  arbiter  of  thought,  not 
merely  of  language.  It  is  this  very  circumstance  which  has  given 
OS  so  many  incompetent  critics,  because  they  have  not  considered 
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tlie  art  of  criticism  to  be  so  important  or  profound  aa  it  realljr  if. 
The  le^timate  objecta  of  criticism  are  by  no  meana  contemptible- 
or  trivial.    What  is  it,  for  instance,  that  can  determine  when  the 

Soet  restrains  himself  within  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  when  he 
068  notP  When  he  well  employs  the  freedoms  which  the  reirf 
nature  of  his  high  art  allow  him,  and  when  he  fails  P  What  ia  it 
that  determines  the  bounds  and  limits  of  noetry  P  How  can  we 
decide  whether  ita  metaphor  and  ima^^ery,  bold  and  original  as  it 
may  aometimes  be,  is  still  in  harmony  with  nature  or  notP  Eor 
even  6ction  itself,  wide  and  extensive  as  is  the  latitude  which  it 
allows,  has  limits  beyond  which  the  littiraieur  must  not,  or  shotdd 
not,  proceed.  What  will  enable  us,  then,  to  discriminate  betweea 
the  claims  so  justly  made  by  nature  and  propriety,  and  tiioae 
privileges  which  fiction  affords  P  What  can  distinguish  between 
those  fine  lines  which,  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  seem  ±o 
blend  and  melt  away  into  each  other  P  Nothing  but  an  acqiudnt- 
ance  with  those  natural  successions  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
will  make  us  recognise  what  is  and  what  ia  not  in  unison  with 
nature,  and  therefore  based  upon  truth.  So,  too,  in  the  ease  ef  the 
historian,  how  are  we  to  determine  when  he  ia  maintaining  ^e 
gravity  becoming  one  who  is  writing  for  the  instruction  of  mankiiid» 
in  recording  the  disasters  and  triumphs  of  nations,  and  when  he 
ventures  upon  forbidden  ground  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  princinlea 
and  feelings  upon  which  our  minds  act.  like  a  touchatone,  enables 
ua  to  separate  the  congruoua  from  the  incongruous.  Every  critic 
must  possess  this  knowledge,  but  surely  none  can  have  it  ao  much 
at  command  as  those  who  have  gained  it  at  the  fotintatn»head  by 
the  study  of  mental  philosophy. 


Thoma-s  Hood. — Hood  was  not  one  ef  those  men  of  oommanding  in- 
tellect who  arise  but  once  or  twice  at  moat  in  a  nation's  history.  He  did 
not  signalize  himself  by  being  the  first  to  climb  the  slippeiy  steepe  of 
Fisgah,  and  catch  sublime  gUmpses  of  the  promised  land  with  whi^  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  world.  He  is  no  cold  unapproachable  idol  of  the 
mtellect— to  be  worshipped  from  afar  with  awe  and  trembling.  Batlier  is 
he  enshrined  amid  the  Lares  and  Pebates  of  eor  hearts  ear  hcraai^ld 
&vourites— our  Charles  Lambs  and  Sir  Philip  Sidneys;  a  kind,  geaial. 
honest-hearted  man  of  genins,  whom  one  feels  it  is  good  ie  knew  wad 
pleasant  to  remember,  whose  laugh  has  a  hearty  ring  JwUetewitlt  to  Uaw 
away  the  cobwebs  of  soreew  sad  care,  and  the  shake  of  whose  hand  does 
man  hflart  good.  These  have  been  three  or  four  greater  writera  ia  enr 
asiiien^s  history,  and  a  few  more  as  great,  bat  there  has  beaa  sio  -^bb 
whstts  aoUe  eifosts  -on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  outeaat,  aad  the  sinniag, 
anU  aer»e  to  enibakn  his  memory  and  his  works  in  a  kindlier  aiEsalion 
aad  i^[ard  than  Xhemas  Hood,  "the  darling  of  the  English  heark**— 
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**  Non  Oredo"    London :  Hoolston  and  Soot. 

Tois  10  a  cleTer  little  satirical  squib  a^^ainst  Secularism,  written 
in  the  form  of  a  *'  Prospectus  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Firm  of 
Nero,  Julian,  Bradawl,  and  Co.  (limited),  established  for  the  Pur- 
poee  of  Securing  the  Progress  of  Free  Thought"  It  details  (1) 
•*The  objects  of  the  company," — the  abolition  of  the  religion  of 
JeBUs  Christ;  (2)  "The  prospects  of  the  company."  "From  an 
elaborate  calculation,  made  by  the  professional  advisers  of  the 
company,  based  upon  the  laws  of  chance  and  probability,  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  22,871  a.d.  the  objects 
of  the  company  will  be  entirely  accompliBhed,"  and  *'man  will  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  distinguished  place  among  the  rest  of  the  class 
Mammalia;  '  (8)  "A  review  of  the  company's  past  successes;" 
(4)  The  future  policy  of  the  directors. 

The  idea  is  better  than  the  execution.  Had  the  author,  instead 
of  contenting  himself  with  the  level  of  "  Dame  Europa's  School," 
studied  Jean  Paul  IRichter  or  Svrift  for  a  few  days  and  nights  he 
might  have  elaborated  a  lasting  addition  to  apologetic  literature 
like  the  "  Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Christianity."  Still 
it  is  a  very  smartly  laid  out  specimen  of  humorous  writing,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  like  a  bit  of  well-meant 
fun.    Of  its  author  we  know  nothing,  but  his  work  is  one  of  promise. 

Counsels  to  Sunday  School  Teachers  on  Personal  Improvemefii  eaud 
Practical  J£jficiency,  By  J.  A.  Cooper,  Author  ot  "  The  Sunday 
School  Senior  Class,"  "The  Objects,  Work,  and  Organisation  of 
a  Local  Sunday  School  Union,"  &c.  London :  Sunday  School 
Union,  56.  Old  Bailey.  New  York:  T.  Nelson  and  Sons, 
Bleecker  Street. 

J.  A.  CooFBB  is  one  who  ean  speak  with  the  autharity  of  expe- 
rioBoe  and  self-aacrifieeon  Sunday  eoi^ool  work.  He  is  known,  not 
only  in  the  capital  of  the  Midlands,  where  ke  laboars  among  the 
young  vines  of  the  Christian  cultnre-Aelds,  but  where  ror  Sunday 
aehool  intelligenee  and  enthusiasm,  baaed  on  prijtci^,  are  appre- 
eiated,  felt,  and  honoured.  "  Feed  My  lambs !  "  Ins  been  a  com- 
mand most  precious,  in  his  view  of  the  duty  the  lnocA  left  binding 
on  the  Church.  He  feels  the  diviae  recatioa  of -the  Sunday  sehooi 
teacher,  and  in  thaa  vestibulum  ecelesue,  or  emtsaafle  hall  of  the 
church,  he  does  not  disdain  to  take  his  place  as  a  "  deorkeraer." 
There  he  delights  to  renew  the  invitation  of  the  olden  time, "  £nter 
within  God's  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  into  His  courts  with 
praise."  With  a  diligence  that  seems  invincible,  an  energy  that 
grows  rather  than  abates,  a  zeal  that  glows  and  irradiates,  and  a 
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fervour  which  if,  like  sunlight,  influential  and  difioaiTe  for  much 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  he  heen  among  those  who 
"  brought  little  children  to  Jesus  that  He  might  bless  them ;"  and 
the  memory  of  his  earnestness  and  wisdom  in  his  labour  of  love  is 
sweet  in  many  a  household  whose  heads  he  has  led  into  the  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  the  paths  of  peace ;  while  far  beyond  our  ken, 
we  believe,  his  name  is  cherished  among  those  who  have  brought 
many  to  righteousness.  Those  who  wish  to  be  suffused  with  a  wise 
spirit  in  doing  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  should  read  this  book 
by  one  who  Knows  thoroughly  the  trials,  the  difficulties,  the  duties, 
the  toil,  the  anxieties,  the  successes,  and  the  failures,  to  which  those 
who  trim  the  yine-branches  are  called.  It  is  a  loving,  wise,  prac- 
tical, earnest  work,  which  none  can  read  without  improvement  to 
his  whole  nature.  It  covers  the  entire  field  of  the  teacher's  aim, 
duty,  interest,  studies,  and  encouragements.  It  contains  "  the  sub- 
stance of  four  lectures  delivered  to  Sunday  school  teachers,"  which 
not  only  **  excited  a  gratifying  amount  of  interest "  when  first 
delivered,  but  attracted  so  much  notice  as  to  lead  to  requests  to 
re-deliver  .them,  and  the  expression  of  a  desire  that  they  should  be 
published.  The  author,  reading  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  says 
that  '*  the  passing  of  the  recent  Education  Act  will  inaugurate  s 
new  epoch  in  the  religious  as  well  as  the  secular  instruction  of  the 
people.  The  duties  of  Sunday  school  teachers  will  become  more 
onerous  than  ever,  and  the  demand  will  daily  become  more  impera- 
tive for  greater  skill,  intelligence,  and  devotedness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  seek  to  bring  the  influence  of  true  religion  to  bear  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young."  A  glance  at  the  contents  will 
at  once  show  the  completeness  and  the  practical  usefulness  of  the 
work : — 

'^Ohaftbb  I. 

«ThB  ESBXlTTlAIi   QUALiriCATION  OV  AK  "EmCIBVT  SUITDAT  SCHOOL 

Txachxb. 

"Introduction — Sdmeaiional  QiMlifiraHonM — Beadinff,  Writing,  and 
Grammar — Biblical  Knowledge— books  recommended-— Objection  met 
— The  Effects  of  a  Teacher's  Ignoraaoe  upon  Intelligent  Scholars. 

**  Intelleotual  Qualifioatiotu — The  Habit  of  forming  Distinct  Conceptions 
— Knowledge  of  the  Mental  Characteristioa  of  Children — Knowledge  of 
the  Art  of  Teaching — Objection  of  the  Want  of  Time  considered. 

**  Moral  Qualifications — Sympathy  with  Children — Kindness  of  Heart- 
Power  of  a  Smile — Kind  Words— Forbearance — Perseverance — ^Defoted- 
ness— Common  Evils — Consistency. 

**SpirUual  QuaHfloationt^'EameBt  Piety— A  Prayerful  Spirit—Illustrf 
tions— TJnfaitering  Faith  in  the  Promises  of  God— The  Seeret  of  Great 
Success — Recapitulation — Closing  Appeal. 

"Chapteb  II. 

'*PbBPABATI0K— ITS  IXFOBTANCS,  AND  THE  BbBT  MbANS  Off  SSOITBIira  H- 

■"The  Neceaaity  of  Preparation  on  the  Part  of  Sunday  School  Teacher-- 
Qeneral  Preparation — Extenairo  Biblical  Information — Claaaifisd  JM 
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of  Booki — Objections  met — How  to  obtain  a  Knowledge  of  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  tis.,  bj  Beading,  Obserration,  Couneel — ^Truning  QatBeB — 
Sneouragemente — The  Yillage  Blacksmith. 

"  8f9dfio  Prepetration — Necessity  of  this — A  Fixed  Course  of  Leesons— 
The  Spirit  in  which  the  Study  of  the  Lesson  should  be  commenced — The 
ICanner  in  which  it  should  be  pursued — KotesI — llustimtions — Practical 
Lessons — Preparation  Classes— DiTision  of  Study  during  the  Week — 
Gonduding  Bemarks. 

«Chaftbb  m. 

'*Tn  BxBT  Mbthod  ov  IiiSTRUonoir  vob  Elekbntabt  mxh  Bibib 

CL4B81S. 

**  IwirodueHon^A  Welsh  Teacher— TAe  Individual  System— The  Simulta- 
neous Sjstem — The  Colieciite  Sytiem — Adysntages  of  this  System — 
Best  Method  of  applying  this  System — Bepetition  Lesson — Explanation 
of  it — Beading  the  Lesson— Its  Exposition — Importance  of  Questioning 
iOnstrated — ^The  Art  of  Questioning — Initiatory  Questioning — Progressive 
Questioning;  Embracing  Fact,  Inference,  and  Doctrine— Illustrative 
Questioning — Applicatory  Questioning — Neglect  of  Catechetical  Instruc- 
tion illustrated — Information  to  be  given  gradually,  and  to  be  asked  for 
again — Application  of  the  Lesson — ^An  Earnest  Tescher's  Manner — The 
Influence  of  Earnest  Words  illustrated — The  Operation  of  the  Collective 
System  described — Concluding  Bemarks. 

"Ohaptbb  IV. 

"DiBClFIINB  VX  THB  ClA88,  llfD  UsBFULKSSS  OUT  OW  IT. 

**  Introductory  Bemarks— I^acipZtne — Means  of  obtaining  Order — Punctu- 
ality— Position  during  the  Opening  and  Closing  Exercises — ^A  Teacher's 
Demeanour— Excite  Interest  of  Scholars  at  the  Commencement  of  Instruc- 
tion— Constant  Occupation — The  First  Manifestation  of  Disorder — 
Manner  of  Beproving — Self-Control— Never  reprove  in  Anger — Barely 
threaten — Never  inflict  Corporal  Punishment — How  to  tivat  a  Disorderly 
Scholar — Detention — Tisitation — Beference  to  the  Superintendent — 
lUostfation — Probation — ^Expulsion — The  Great  Object  of  all  this. 

**  V9efidn§u  emt  of  th€  dtui — ^Always  recognise  Scholars — Interest  in  their 
Tsmporal  Welfare — Home  Yisitation— Scholars  visiting  their  Teachers 
— ^Private  CouTersation — Epistolary  Correspondence— sSgiater  of  Names 
and  Beaidenoee. 

*  Hie  Honour  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacbei^s  Work — Concluding  Appeal." 

The  following  quotation  will  indicate  the  style  of  the  book  :— 

"To  Uaeh  really  means  to  touch  the  mind  of  a  child  with  the  mind  of 
the  teacher,~to  bring  the  scholar  and  teacher  into  coactive,  living  exertion, 
snd  to  make  them  work  together.  It  requires  not  only  activity  of  mind  in 
the  teacher,  but  earnestness,  moral  weight  of  character;  because  it  is  by 
the  living  energy  of  the  spirit  that  the  communicating  touch  of  the  teacher 
is  given.  On  this  account  the  teacher  ought  carefully  to  master  all  that  he 
intends  to  impart.  Onlv  co  can  he  overmaster  the  pre-engsged  or  inert 
mind  of  the  scholar,  "but  besides  this  every  adjunct  and  accessory  to 
success  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  ^ the  eotoe,  that  it  may  have  the 
tone  of  earnest  gravity  and  true  feeling  which  is  so  winning  aud  expressive ; 
the  If  e^  that  it  may  be  watchful  and  firm  without  being  annoyinir  or  stem  t 
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the  mammr,  thai  ib  maj  be  ntavs  bat  not  *'  giuhmg,*'  and  serioos  wiOioat 
being  Bentimental ;  tho  temper,  that  it  maj  be  amooth  and  moderate,  yt/t 
reliant  and  tteadj ;  the  Aeor^,  that  it  may  be  affectionate  bat  not  weaJc ; 
and  the  epiritf  that  it  maj  be  devout  without  being  bigoted ;  in  shovt,  the 
entire  nature,  that  it  may  work  in  oneness  to  the  attwnment  of  attention 
to  the  message  of  Christ  as  unspeakably  important.  This  is  the  toaebmg 
teaching  which  works  on  and  into  the  Ufe  of  the  young  spirit  till  it  ende  in 
newness  of  life, — a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.*' 

Some  of  the  eloaing  worda  of  the  yolome  we  quote  to  show  th« 
spirit  in  which  and  the  power  with  which  the  work  is  written  :^ 

"  In  condusion,  allow  m4:  to  entreat  my  waders  to  seek  most  eameatly 
and  devoutly  the  acqutsiiion  of  those  qnaliflcatiens  which  are  eaMntiAl  to 
an  efficient  Sunday  school  teapher,  carefiilly  and  resolutely  to  pnpsure  &r 
the  right  performaiice  of 'yoor  woi^,  studiously  to  adopt  the  bes^  method 
of  instruction  in  your  class,  and  resolutely  but  kindly  to  maintain.  diaoipKne 
therein^ — in  a  word,  to  cheerfully  and  unreservedly  give  yoontlreB  to  the 
performance  of  your  Tarious  duties  a»  the  retigioaa  tsMbeia  and  tEaiaere^of 
the  young.    It  is,  my  fnends,  only  as  yon  do  thia  that  yon  can  hope  iar 
happiness  and  snocess  iiv  your  work,  and-  peaoe  and  joy  in  its  Tetvospeetkm. 
'  Be  ye  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  yon  a  otown.  of  liis^*  eie  the 
Master's  words  addressed  to  each  of  ua ;  aed  it  is  only  aa  we  db^  tk»t 
injunction  that  we  have  any  rigfbt  to  ezpeot  the  victor's  palm  and  the  oon« 
queror's  crown.    But  while  Christ  expects  this  faithfulness  at  our  hands. 
He  gives  us  the  promise  of  His  help  and  presence.    '  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,*  is  an  assnranee  in  whieh  eveiy 
faithful  teacher  may  confide.    Go  forth,  then,  my  friendly  into  the  un- 
trodden paths  of  Christian  duty  which  lie  beftfre  you  with  strong  nonftjai re 
and  unfaltering  trust.    Yon  need  ftar  no  evil,  tot  He  is  wilh  yon,- 
you  to  counsel  and  to  guide." 

Need  we  say  bay,  read,  profit  bj,  practise,  and  xmIisoP 


9j^  Cjo|nx» 


HAS  THE  COKTBBEKCE  ABOUT  TH«  BIiACE  fSBA  BBBK 
CONDUCTED  AND  CLOSED  WITH  A  DUE  BSaABD  TO 
BBITISH  HONOUB  AND  INTERESTS  P 


In  discussing'  this  question  it  is 
very  important  to  remember  that 
two  great  European  natieaa  weaa 
engaged  in  one  of  the  flapoest  wtara 
of  modem  tunesi.  Prnsaia  waa 
elated  by  victory,  and  Franaa  hope* 
leesly  orualied  by  defeat  IfSnglu&d 
had  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  1B56 
should  remain  nnaltered,  most  of 
the  other  'Furop«>an  nations  would 


have  joined  in.  a  war  which,  fiir 
bloodshed  and  misery,  would  have 
bean  unequalled  in  history.  At  the 
request  of  Prnsaia,  England  con- 
sented to  reooosider  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  Now  the  qneation  before 
us  is  not  whether  treatiea  are  bind- 
ing or  otharwue,  but  whether,  Snf 
land  kttviaff  commuUd  to  reeearfrfir 
tkU  pariiemUit  4rsa%,  the  Con- 
ferenoe  has  been  conducted  wittdos 
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regard  to  her  honour  and  interetts. 
Thai  Buasia  choee  an  iU  time  to  open 
the  mailer,  and  that  she  did  it  in  a 
rode  and  nnateteamanlike  maonea, 
moat  readera  will  grant.  Bnt  would 
it  ha?a  been  to  our  honour  to  mah 
ta  atma  mad  Mead  a  causa  which 
maaf  able  men,  and  the  leader  of 
tho  mioialefiai  party  hiauelf,  couid 
not  haw  apfrovad  ?  Would  not 
tho  re«Md|f  have  been  worse  thmt 
the  eril?  Would  it  haTebaan  to 
omr  intereai  to  open  a  war,  when  it 
waa  donbtfiil  whether  our  aamy  and 
navy  waa  in  a  condition  to  enable 
na  aQcoesafayj  to  carry  it  on  F  The 
spirit  of  tha  Briiiab  QoTemmtnit, 
and  eapeoiali^  of  hotd  ChmnYille^  haa 
beeft  eoneiUatory*  Nor  can.  it  be 
eonaidersd  degrading  to  any  Ck>Tem- 
meni  to  modify  a  treaty  wfaioh 
plainly  needed  modifying.  It  is  to  be 
obaewed  that  iheTivkiah  repreaenta- 
tifo  agtead  in  the>  deeieiona  arrived 
at,  and  that  the  Gonfarence  was 
opened,  oonducted,  and  deeed  with 
nemplary  eourteay.  Tho  lesson  we 
shooM  learn  from  it  allis  t#bemore 
eaieful  of  the  treatiea  we  sign  i  and 
it  may  aasbt  tho  student  of  tho 
eharaetcra  of  nationa  to  see  hew 
Httk  dependence  can  be  placed  in 
Bnsaian  diplomatists,  and  how  hr 
mora  eoorteona  tho  Tivka  are  than 
we  nanally  give  them  credit  lar 
bemc.— ▲.  0.  T. 

With  an  abhorreneo  of  the  in* 
ealettlablo  evils  of  war^  only  eqoaUed 
in  intenaily  by  a  determination  to 
obey  tho  bidding  of  duty,  the  people 
of  Qreat  Britain,  during  tho  recent 
penio  oecasioned  by  the  insolent^ 
preachea  and  attitude  of  Bussia, 
eoatimied  with  the  prayer  npoa 
their  Kpa  that  tho  avoidance  of  a 
violent  tasne  might  be  made  recon* 
sUablo  with  the  oontmuanoe  of  their 
oountfy's  honour  onsullied  and  in- 
larasta  unprfjudiced.  Great,  there- 
Amo,  waa  their  joy  when,  as  in  direct 
answer  to  that  prajer,  theintereated 
powers,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pruspia, 


arrired  at  an  arrangement  to  submit 
tho  quwtion  to  conference.  And 
who  would  deny  the  manifest  wisdom 
of  this  arrangement  ?  Ghrmited  that 
BossiawasiimpertiDent  in  the  man- 
ner of  her  approach,  it  would  have 
been  unpardonable  for  Britain;  to 
hare  gone  to  war  about  a  point  of 
etiquette  with  a  scarcely  half-civil- 
iied  people,  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  anything  of 
etiquette  i  it  waa  enough  Uiat  the  m- 
aolt  waa  reaented  in  the  memorable 
ahaap  terma  employed  by  Earl 
Granyilla,  and  which  met  with  the 
admiration)  of  the  world.  Those 
individaala  who  have  since  talked  so 
much  about  disregard  to  natidnol 
honour  and  interests  were  then 
silent  upon  that  score.  Then  as  to 
the  demanda  which  Buasia  made, — 
it  waa  never  aaserted  that  these  were 
aoafa  as  Britain  must  deny  her  as- 
sent to^  had  they  been  preaonted  in 
the  right  manner  to  the  right  pnr- 
tiea.  And  consequently  had  we 
even  geDe>  to  war,  such  action  would 
net  havctbeen  equivalent  to  the  d«- 
daraticn  that  what  Bussia  desired 
waa  unraaaoaable.  Bussia  threat- 
ened to  da  a  certain  act,  against  the 
doing  of  which  she  had  given  her 
promiaato  ecrtain  European  powers ; 
Great  Britain,  one  of  these  powers, 
replied  she  must  not  do  that  with* 
out  th*  eonaant  of  those  to  whom 
sha  made  the  pronuse.  Thus,  had 
war  been  entered  upon,  it  could 
only  have  been  on  the  point  of 
Bussia'a  right  torepudiate  her  treaty 
obligatioaa  without  the  consent  of 
her  co-signatory  powers^  And, 
mark,  it  waa  the  duty  of  this  country 
at  no  stage  of  the  affair  to  declmrif 
war;  Bnsaia  simply  threatened  to 
ooounit  the  act,  we  scquitied  our- 
sdvrs  of  doty  iu  replying,  <*Yoa 
dare  not,"  and  in  reserving  further 
action  tmtil  there  was  evidence  of 
Bttrsia*s  proot'Cdinf;  to  carry  out  her 
threat.  So  that  Britain  could  not 
have  dene  other  than  she  haa  done. 
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wben  BoBsia  Tirtually  paid,  "  Well, 
instead  of  acting  as  I  threatened  to 
do,  I  am  now  wiUing  that  my 
olflims  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  powers,  and 
that  my  conduct  be  governed  by 
their  decinon."  In  aJJ,  therefore, 
that  the  hiotory  of  the  Black  Sea 
Conference  records,  we  detect  no- 
thing to  make  our  country  blush, 
but  rather  are  proud  of  the  eridence 
therein  interwoven  of  the  rule  over 
us  of  an  enlifshtened  policy,  framed 
upon  the  sublimest  regard  for  na- 
tional honour  and  interests.  And 
long  may  the  same  rule  be  over  us  ! 
—J.  F.  B. 

NXOATITS. 

Is  BuMian  ambition  likely  to  be 
less  perilous  to  British  interests  now 
than  it  was  in   1856?     We  trow 
not.  We  are  not  of  those  who  think 
that  Britain's  interest  in  the  Black 
Sea  question   has  grown  doll  and 
shadowy.     We  hold  that  Britain's 
interest  is  as  real,  substantial,  and 
abirling  as  ever.     Why  should  it  not 
be  ?     Have  we  not  sacrificed  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  millions  of  trea- 
sure for  its  security  f     Did  we  not 
sole  irmly    impose    conditions     on 
Bus^ia  for  the  better  security  of  our 
interests  in  the   Bast?     Did  not 
Bussia  as  soleinjily  accept  these  con- 
ditions?    Unquestionably  she  did. 
With    these    facts    before    us    we 
cannot  but  view  with   regret  the 
result  of  the  recent  Conference.   We 
cannot  but  lame  at  tlie  temporising 
part  plaved  by  her  Majesty's  minis* 
ten.     What  is  the   fact  ?     Bussia 
has  virtually  regained  the  position 
she  held  previously  to  the  Crimean 
campaign.     8he  may  build  and  float 
as  many  war-ships  on  the  Euxineas 
she    chooae9.     What    will   be   the 
sequel  to  that  ?     Another  campaign 
in  the  East.    So  all  the  blood  and 
trra-uro  apent  in  the  last  campaign 
with  Bussia  has  been  spent  in  vain. 
W  here  now  is  the  honour  of  B ritain? 


What  will  the  world  say  of  her? 
Whv,  she  will  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  nations.  Beganiiug 
not  her  own  word,  how  can  she  ex- 
pect other  nations  to  regard  ii?  We 
submit,  therefore,  that  through  the 
vacillating  policy  of  British  states- 
men, Britain's  honour  and  interssta 
have  been  utterly  ignored  at  the 
recent  Black  Sea  Conference. — ^W. 
Mackib. 

The  Black  Sea  has  long  been  the 
bile  noir  of  Eastern  diplomacy.    It 
has  caused  anxiety  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  we    have  had  greet 
difficulty  in  securing  its  neutralisa- 
tion.   Conference  on  conference  has 
been  employed  about  it,  and  a  coetly 
war  has  been  wa^ed  that  Bussia 
might    be   compelled  to   abandon 
agi<res9ive  movements  on  her  neigh- 
bours in  the  lonely  seclusion  of  the 
Euxine,  in  which  she  might  work 
great  injury  before  the  nations  of 
the  West  could  hear  of  it  .or  inter- 
fere in  r^ard  to  it.    In  the  reoeot 
Conference  we  have  given  up  all 
the  gains  of  former  conferences  and 
of  our  war;  that  is,  we  have  ro- 
signed  the  honour  gained  and  the 
substantial  interests  involved  in  s 
half-century  of    liatory — we  have 
wasted  the  resources  of  the  oountiy 
to  the  extent  of  the  expenses  in* 
curred  ;  and  we  have  truckled  to  sa 
unscrupulous  enemy  in  an  hour  o( 
peril.    This  we  have  done  because 
our  armed  defenders  have  deceived 
us  as  profoundly  as  Napoleon's  anay 
officials  did'-they  took  their  pay. 
but  were  not  prepared  to  do  their 
duty.     Because  our  army  was  but  s 
sham,    our    annals    have    suffered 
shame.     It  is  thought  that  we  han 
been  holding  the  leadership  of  civi- 
lization upon  false  pretences.  British 
honour  has   been  stained,   British 
valour  spurned,  British  diplotoBof 
outraged  bj  a  semi-civilised  natioa 
whose  governors  shamed  oheek  wf 
could  not  check. — D.  S. 
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AVSWSUS  TO  QUXSTIOKB. 

919.  The  beet  method  of  learning 
the   French  Ungnage  is  to  begin 
with  ft  determination  to  aooompUsh 
jotur  with.    Buy  any  grammar  (I 
prefer  De  Fivaa's)  and  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  French,  which  you  can  get 
for  a  shilling  at  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.    Open   at 
the  C^spel  of  John,  and  lay  an 
English  New  Testament  before  you. 
Haring  read  that  portion  of  the 
gramnaar  which  relates  to  articles, 
read  with  the  help  of  the  English 
Tersion  verse  by  Terse,  or  from  point 
to    point  is  perhaps  better.    Jot 
down  with  your  pencil  as  yon  go 
along  erery  article  met,  and  com- 
pare what  the  grammar  says  with 
what  yoa  see  before  yon.    Proceed 
in  the  same  way  with  the  noons, 
obserting    the    formation    of   the 
plural  and  the  changes  employed  to 
indicate  gender.    Adjectires  follow 
almost  the  same  rules.    The  pro- 
Tiouns  you  hare  folly  exhibited  in 
thi^  grammar,  and  you  hare  only  to 
watch  their  use — especially  their 
place  before  or  after  toe  verb.    Set» 
howeTer,  the  chief  stress  on  the  rerb. 
Study    its   changes,    and   acquire 
£»miiiarity  with  their  meaning.  The 
indeclinable  words  can  give  little 
trouble.    Ton  can   therrafter   get 
Meadows*  s  dictionary,  Ss.,  or  even 
J.  £.  Weseley's  (Bootledge)  pocket 
dictionary,  28.,  and  baring  read  in 
this  way  the  Cbspel  of  John,  yoo 
should  be  prepared,  haring  learned 
the  roles  of  syntax  meanwhile,  to 
read  a  simple  French  book.    Choose 
one  of  Lamartinc^s  sketches,  of  Gut- 
tenberg,  Columbus,  &c.  (Haohette, 
London,  I0.),  and  yon  will  find  that 
in  six  months  you  can  read  welL 
If  you  want  to  write,  retranslate 
from  your    English    rersion   into 
French.    This  is  a  short  and  easy 


1  way  to  master  the  French ;  I  know, 
having  tried.— W.  J.  T. 

921.  They  can  be  had  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, 1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
London. — S.  N. 

927.  If  Giles's  translations  are 
to  be  used  in  self-education  they 
must  be  used  oantionsly.  This  may 
be  done  thus :— Open  the  classic  to 
be  studied,  and  read  a  sentence. 
Read  thereafter  the  version  in  Giles, 
marking  the  position  and  force  of 
each  term.    Close  Giles,  and  resume 

gemsal  of  the  same  sentence,  trans- 
iting aocording  to  pattern  from 
memoiy.  Having  done  so,  translate 
in  as  many  different  ways  as  you 
can,  noticing  in  each  that  you  keep 
the  proper  order  of  cases,  and  the 
rdations  of  nouns  and  verbs.  Having 
fixed  upon  that  which  gives  the 
plainest  sense  in  the  iairest  English, 
write  it  down  in  a  scroll-book,  and 
proceed  with  the  next  sentence  in 
the  same  way.  Having  gone  on  a 
week  in  this  way,  in  every  instance 
of  difficulty  referring  to  the  gram- 
mar in  regard  to  irregular  nouns, 
and  concerning  matters  of  syntactic 
irregularity,  retranslate  the  English 
into  the  Latin  or  Chreek  of  the 
author's  text  again.  If  this  is  done 
cautiously  and  carefully,  the  trans- 
lations may  be  helpful;  but  they 
may  very  easily  be  so  used  as  to 
impair  the  mind,  and  defeat  the 
object  of  study.  I  prefer  Locke's 
"Interlinear  Classics,"  issued  by 
Walton,  to  Giles ;  but  there  is  no 
help  to  translation  so  g^d  as  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  work  out  the 
idea  of  a  sentence  from  the  verb 
which  is  the  root  to  all  the  branches 
and  ramifications  of  which  it  con- 
sists. Every  grain  of  labour  thus 
spent  becomes  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold. — W.  J.  T. 

928.  The  following    quotations 
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conyej  a  little  further  informatioii 
about  the  WestDiinster  foandal  than 
the  estract  previoidly  inserted  on 
the  same  tope : — 

"Beaderaof  the  CtmtmHporar^Be' 
vUw  are  acquainted  with  I  he  eound 
tense  and  Tigorons  writing  of  ihe 
Bey.  John  Hunt,  oneoftheableat  of 
the  Liberal  clei^  in  the  Chuiroh  of 
England.  A  characteriatio  apeei- 
men  tppetoB  in  the  May  namber 
on  *  The  Bishop*  and  the  Beyition 
of  ihe  Bible.'  It  giyes  a  lively 
pietore  of  a  scene  which  has  not 
^neraUy  been  well  reported : — 

« <  On  the  14th  of  Febnury,  this 
year,  the  Conyooation  reassembled 
after  the  Christmas  rsoess.  The 
Bishop  of  London  took  the  chair, 
ntteriog  ominous  weirds  of  sorrow 
that  the  Primate  was  absenti  and  be- 
traying the  oonscioasBess  of  a  ga- 
thering storm.  There  were  dark 
clouds  in  the  horiion,  end  indica- 
tions  of  the  special  presence  of  some 
of  natm«*s  unseen  but  subtle 
powers.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
then  rose  and  s<iid  that  he  neyer 
meant  to  include  Unitarians  in  the 
company  of  reyisers,  though  his 
own  hand  drew  op  the  resolution 
that  sohdars  should  be  invited  *'  to 
whateyer  nation  or  religious  body 
they  may  belong."  He  was  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Vance  Smith  had 
been  inyited,  and  he'  shared  in  the 
indignation  which  had  arisen  about 
the  communion  in  the  Abbey.  He 
had  letters  from  American  bishops 
who  agreed  with  him,  and  he  bis- 
lieyed  that  the  orthodox  Noncon- 
formists were  equally  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  a  Unitarian  to  aid 
in  the  work,  fie  therefore  proposed 
a  resolution,  "  That,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  house,  it  is  not  expe- 
dient that 'any  person  who  denies 
the  Godhead  of  our  Lord  JTeaus 
Christ  should  be  inyited  'to  assist 
in  the  reyision  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  that  it  is  the  yadgment,  farther, 
of  this  house,  that  any  such  one  now 


in  eitbM*  company  should  cease  to 
act  forthwith.*' 

'*'This  resolution  was  seconded 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  the  onl  j 
atonement  he  could  make  for  haying 
himself  advocated  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  on  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  members  of  **  the  Sodnian 
body"  could  be  inyited.  The 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  rose  to  explain 
that  it  was  by  his  yote  that  Mr. 
Vance  Smith  was  among  the  revi- 
sionists. There  were  five  yotea  for 
him  and  four  against,  the  bish<^ 
voting  with  the  majority.  He  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  he  had  voted  waa  a 
Unitarian ;  but  the  bishop  was  dea^ 
and  did  not  know  for  whom  he  waa 
yotiDg.  There  is  a  story  of  Dr. 
Blacklock,  the  blind  Sootch  poet 
and  preacher,  that  he  once  preached 
in  a  kirk  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  who  heard 
him.  There  was  at  the  time  a  great 
pr<judioe  in  Scotland  against  read- 
ing sermons.  An  elder  remarked 
to  an  old  woman  coming  out  of 
the  church  that  they  had  heard  a 
fine  sermon.  '*  Yes/'  said  the  wo- 
man, *'but  does  he  read?*'  '^No, 
no,"  said  the  elder,  '*  be  canna  read ; 
he's  blind."  "Thank  God!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  woman;  '*I  wish 
they  were  a'  blind."  The  Biahop 
of  Gloecester  said  thst  tliis  resolu- 
tion was  intended  to  include  Jews, 
bat  not  Unitarians,  who  were  di- 
vided from  us  by  a  gulf  of  difference 
which  is  ''everlasting."  Some  co- 
ruscations of  light  came  from  the 
Bishop  of  Ely ;  but  to  be  followed 
only  by  the  blackness  of  darkness. 
He  could  not  see  how  Jews  were  to  be 
included  and  Unitarians  excluded. 
Jews,  he  said,  were  Unitarians,  and 
denied  not  merely  the  divioity  of 
Christ,  but  also  His  Messiahship^ 
and  some  even  His  historical  exist- 
ence. Dr.  Harold  Browne  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Vance  Smith.    But 
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dnoe  the  oommnnion  at  the  Abbey 
be  had  pasted  a  perpetual  Lent. 
The  penitent  bishop  spoke  £re- 
qoently  at  all  the  sittings  of  Ooxito- 
ealioD,  riyaUing  Augtutine  in  Ui 
retmctstionsy  and  Luther  in  sorrow 
for  his  sin.  *<I  regret,"  **I  am 
sony,"  **  I  retract,"  againand  tgain 
repeated  the  bishop — 

*'  In  Us  flue  eonfsMions, 
Wideh  make  aoifc  peepla    maifj  Us 


" '  The  Bishop  of  Linoohi  rejoiood 
^ist  this  calamity  had  overtslwn 
the  Berisiomsts.     Had  they  taken 
his  advioe,  they  would  have  limited 
their  oompany  to  members  of  the 
Afiglo-Bpiseopal^iommiinities.  This, 
he  said,  wm  done  in  the  time  of 
King  JflMiies,*wfaea  Bishop  Andbewes 
wu  iDesm  *of  Westmuister.    That 
■OftiioioK  and  trafy  imgliean  Bam 
did  ii«i>eiiiploy  lews,  inftdris,  Turks, 
hsreties,  «nd  other  Dissenters  to 
tense  the  Scv^itares.    He  oonilned 
the  work  to  members  of  the-Angliean 
eoununion.    An  ingenioos  person 
onoe  proposed   instituting  a  mis- 
ttonaTy  society  ibr  the  conrersion 
of  bishops.    It  was  serer,  we  be- 
liere,  established  ;  but  a  society  for 
iofltructing  the  bishops  in  the  history 
of  the  Ohoroh  of  Enghind  seems  to 
be  a  necessity.  .  .  .  Three  bishops 
^ipposed  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
liter's  resolution.    The  Bishop  of  St. 
Band's  did  not  aak  whether  the 
'^nstoniats      were      "  Unitarians, 
DeiiU,    or    Atheiats."     The   only 
thing  to  -which  he  looked  was  eiB* 
<^t  soholarahip.    He  could  not 
<ee  that  the  Westminster  commu- 
ittoQ  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
qaestion  before  them.    The  Bishop 
of  Sieter>|deaded  that  the  Oouto- 
Mtion  mtMt  keep  fiuth  with  those 
who  had  been  ioHled  from  o^er 
lehffionB  bodies ;  and  the  Biihop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  was  *«  thankful  for 
^  Missed  opportnnify  of  oom- 
■lanion  wi^   onr  Konoonfomist 
brrthren,"' 


"The  Lower  House  of  Oonyoca- 
tion  showed  more  wisdom : — 

" '  It  declined  to  Tote  the  prenons 
question,  but  it  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  no  opinion  be  ex- 
pressed on  the  reeolution  of  the 
bishops  until  the  work  of  revision 
he  finlBhed.  This  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  tipper  House  as  a 
welcome  cMape  from  the  toils  in 
which  they  were  inyolTed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's  resolution. 
The  Bishopof  St  David's  then  with- 
drew his  resignation,  and  Mr.  Yanoe 
Smith  continues  among  the  revi- 
sionists.  The  schemes  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  his  friends  have 
been  defeated.  Their  hands  have 
not  been  able  to  perform  their  enter- 
prise, and  they  have  groped  in  the 
noonday  to  gain  the  night. — L.  U.  0. 

929.  iro«l<rim^,literally,r4yaMi{ 
emUngty  is  an  amusement  sometimes 
•practised  in  intellectual  parties,  and 
consists  in  giving  a  series  of  rhyme- 
words  which  are  to  occupy  the  close 
of  the  lines  in  their  order,  and  then 
each  person  is  expected  to  compose 
venes  with  these  rhyme  endings. 
The  result  is  often  curious,  as  exhi- 
biting the  strange  diversity  of  asso- 
ciated ideas  which  spring  up  in 
different  minds  from  the  same  sug- 
gestions. A  considerable  number 
of  exercises  in  bouts  rimSt  have  been 
given  during  last  year  and  this  in 
Ktnd  Word*,  a  magazine  for  boys 
and  girls.— F.  D. 

933.  << Samuel"  is  right  in  his 
inference;  BBooot^fUld,  which  now 
gives  title  to  the  accomplished  lady 
who  is  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  her 
Majesty's  Opposition  at  present^ 
the  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  was  the  resi- 
denoe  of  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  the 
eminent  orator,  who  died  then 
9th  July,  1797.— E.  U  B. 

940.  See«*TheCu1tureofBemg" 
—its  aim, its  method, and  its  means, 
JBrUukComirwfernalUi,  Jan.,  1868, 
pp.  62— 57.— &.  X. 
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WATT  INSTITXTTIOK  Aim  SCHOOL  OF  ABTS,  EDINBURGH. 


BiOBinxT  Mr.  Darid  Pryde  de- 
livered a  lecture  (which  was  the 
condoding  one  of  a  ooune)  at 
the  School  of  Arts,  in  the  Lecture 
Hall,  on  '*The  Proper  Method  of 
Consulting  Books."  The  Re?.  Dr. 
G-raj  oecupied  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  Tery  large  attendance  of  the 
students  of  the  institution  and  their 
friends.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture 
Mr.  Pryde  said  those  objects  which 
a  student  should  aim  at  in  his  read- 
ing were,  first,  simply  to  giTeall  the 
ideas  of  an  author  just  as  he  gave 
them ;  in  the  second  place,  subtract 
or  discard  those  ideas  of  the  author 
which  he  considered  not  to  be  neces- 
sary s  and,  thirdly,  he  should  add  to 
the  author's  ideas  those  which  he 
may  hare  only  roughly  sketched. 
For  want  of  better  names  he  would 
call  the  first  function  accurate  repre- 
sentation ;  the  second,  generalixing 
representation ;  and  the  third,  cre- 
atiTC  representation  ;  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  show  them  how  import- 
ant it  was  to  cultirate  these  func- 
tions. The  neglect  of  them,  indeed, 
was  the  cause  of  almost  all  the  mis- 
takes of  critics,  commentators,  and 
lecturers.  By  neglecting  the  first 
they  twisted  the  sense  of  an  author, 
by  neglecting  the  second  they  be- 
came prolix  and  intolerable,  and  by 
neglecting  the  third  they  became  dry 
and  lifeless.  The  lecturer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  means  of  cul- 
tiyatiog  these  functions.  The  true 
student  recognised  the  great  truth 
that  the  business  of  the  memoiy  was 
not  only  to  remember,  butsometimes 
to  forget ;  that  in  order  to  remember 
one  fact  that  was  important  it  was 


necessary  to  forget  many  that  were 
unimportant.  Aooordingiy,  the  true 
student  never  aimed  at  universal 
knowledge^  and  while  he  carefully 
mastered  sJl  the  important  parts  oc 
a  book,  he  would  content  faimsetf 
with  a  mere  general  outline  of  any 
work  which  oUd  not  suit  his  capa- 
city. Every  student,  whether  young 
or  old,  should  cultivate  the  ivay  of 
consulting  books  properiy.  He 
would  advise  them  that,  in  the 
course  of  their  reading,  if  tb^  caoie 
aeross  any  remarkable  passage  which 
deserved  further  attention,  to  write 
it  down.  Many  would  say  this  was 
not  necessary  if  they  got  it  tho- 
roughly by  heart,  but  he  would  add 
that,  in  order  to  remember  the  idesi 
of  an  author,  the  student  would 
have  to  get  them  before  his  mind  with 
perfect  clearness.  In  order  to  do  so 
he  would  require  to  express  them 
with  the  greetest  accuracy,  and  he 
could  not  eain  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion unless  he  wrote  down  the  idess. 
The  lecture  hall  was  crowded  upon 
the  occasion  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. On  the  conclusion  of  Hr. 
Pryde's  address,  the  rev.  chairman 
remarked  that  in  all  the  classes  the 
session  had  been  most  aucoessfoL 
It  was  quite  evident  that  the  school 
was  not  losing,  notwithstanding  the 
rivalry  of  educational  institutions  in 
Edinburgh,  but  was  rather  gaining 
and  advancing  in  popular  favour. 
They  were  that  nignt  without  anr 
positive  warning  as  to  when  th^ 
would  have  to  quit  their  present 
quarters;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  their  summer  session  wooUl  be 
continued  in  the  old  place.    Wlien 
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tbcj  bad  to  remove  they  would  not, 
he  was  pleaseH  to  tfiink,  be  going  far 
awaj.  The  Town  Council  had  been 
Tery  fair,  and  even  favourable,  in 
&eir  deahngf ,  and  had  bhown  a  de- 
cided indinition  to  afiord  all  the 
accommodati-  'n  in  t  heir  power.  Mr. 
J.  Clapperton  proposed  a  Tote  of 
tbanks  to  Mr.  Prjde,  which  was 
seconded  bj  Mr.  Thonias  Knox,  and 
Terj  heartUy  responded  to  bjr  the 
aodienoe. 

The  TariouB  prizes  awarded  in 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, £nglish,  French,  German, 
snd  botanj,  were  afterwards  deli- 
Tered  to  the  joung  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  bad  been  successful  in 
the  recent  competitions.  Votes  of 
ttumlLs  to  the  lecturers  and  teachers, 
■nd  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


Qtabtebxt  Debates. — A  con- 
nderable  time  ago  I  sent  you  an 
sccount  of  our. MS.  Journal,  and  I 
would  again  craTe  jour  kind  per- 
mistion  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
Wfore  other  litertiry  societies  an  ex- 
u&ple  from  what  has  been  done  by 
u  here  at  Hawick.  There  are  two 
locietiesin  Ha«i(k,  the  **Hawiok" 
ttid  '*  Excelsior"  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Societie)> ;  the  two  have  always 
^>wn  very  friendh ,  but  some  people 
▼ould  imagine  we  were  antjigonistic, 
or  in  other  words  were  in  opposi- 


tion to  each  other;  now  we  could 
never  bring  oar  minds  to  oonsent 
that  this  state  of  things  should  con- 
tinue, and  it  fortunutfly  occurred 
to  one  of  the  members  of  the  later 
society  at  a  half-yearly  meeting, 
when  two  members  of  the  former 
society  were  present  as  a  deputation, 
to  propose  "that  the  two  societies 
•hould  hold  quarterly  debates.*' 
Some  thoQRht  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  thing  was  preposterous,  and  re- 
marked that  debates  between  them 
would  be  productive  of  ill-feeling, 
or  Lave  a  tendency  to  bring  about 
acrimony;  but  he  demoliehni  this 
argument  by  making  it  impossible 
for  the  two  soctftiea  to  be  langed 
against  one  another,  by  suggesting 
that  two  persons  he  taken  from  each 
society  to  open  the  debate,  one  to 
take  the  affirmative  and  the  other 
the  nf>gative.  By  thia  arrangement 
a  member  J^om  the  "  ExcelMar  *' 
seconds  one  from  the  "  HafPtck"  and 
vice  versd.  '1  he  rec>uits  have  been 
be>ond  our  most  saniruine  expecta- 
tions. Apart  frum  the  animation 
which  generally  attends  large  meet- 
ings, better  papers  have  b^n  read 
at  them,  and  mote  logical  ppet-ohea 
made,  than  at  the  ordinary  meeting 
ofeirher  society,  and  I  would  strenu- 
ously recommend  other  soceties, 
when  there  are  more  than  one  in 
the  same  town,  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Hawick  societies. — Tebi* 

BUS. 
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C^ABB  Bbcoabia  (173S— 1794) 
^  had  a  monument  erected  to  his 
honour  in  Milan,  and  Pro'ess.ir 
*^.  Mancini  has  offered  a  prize  of 
500  lire  for  the  best  es*BT  in  fav«  ur 
of  the  abolition  of  capital  punlsh- 
msnt. 


A  controversy  is  raging  between 
Hanrlem  and  Ma  ence  as  to  which 
wai  really  the  birthplace  of  the  art 
of  printing. 

<'  rtie  Life  of  the  GK>od  St^  Louis*' 
is  O'^cup)  ing  Mrs.  Br^y,  though  over 
four»ojre  years  of  age. 
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lOuM^  wh*  tak«ja  intovcst  in  the 
'  VBMnti^  iMuad  Memoir  of  Charles 
Mftyna  Young  mtj  like  to  know  (hat 
Mr.  Percy  Fitsgerald  hat  in  the  preie 
'*  The  Kemblee,"  of  whom  Mre.  Sid- 
dons  was  one. 

Sir  Geoige  Stephea  haa  iaeoad 
**  The  Life  of  Ghnat" 

John  Kehle  is  being  fuUf  ho- 
nonred^«->a  thiMl  edilion  ol  Sir  J.  T. 
Goleridge*a  *'Biemoir'*  is  oois  hia 
worka  are  publiahed  in  a  oomplete 
edition  of  four  yolttinee ;  a  Conoord- 
aao^to  "The  Ohriatiaa  Year"  haa 
beeii>  prepiNwd;  and  G.  M.  Yonge, 
together  with  a  fow  gleanings  of 
reooUcolions^  hae>iieiied  Mnaings  on 
«^The  Chrietiaa  Year"  and  the 
'^Ljra  Innooeniioni." 

The  family  and  histoiieal  papeM 
of  the  £arl  of  Shaftesbury  have  been 
put  at  the  dispoeai  of  the-nation* 

A  Life  of  Maik  Lemonr  ia.  in  pvi* 
paration. 

The  Cobden  Ckiy  prejeet  aa  aa- 
nnal  iaaue  of  a  Tolmne  of  "  flasays 
on  Political  S«bjecta." 

Ber.  J.  Bw  T.  Eaton,  edncated  at 
lonoohi  OoUegev  passed  fisat  olass, 
Michaelmaa,  1846,  Wow  and  tttt«r 
of  Merton,  Oxford,  has  been  elected 
Bampten  Leeterer  for  IWiSL 

The  Ber.  Thoanae  T.  Lynch, 
anthor  of  "  Memoiaslsof  Theophilos 
Trinal,"  "Lectuses  on  8elf*LDprofie- 
ment,"  "  Fome  of  Literature,  Ac.," 
and  ••  The  Bivnlet "--«  hook  of  reli. 

S'ous  poetry  which  driginated  **  The 
iTuIet*'  controTersy  about  eigh- 
teen years  ago,— died  May  10th. 

Sir  John  Henchel,  whose  name  is 
a  fisme,  died  11th  May. 

'*  Girls'  Books,"  by  Mrs^  Oraik 
(anthor  of  John  Halifiix^Qentleman), 
are  to  form  a  series  of  jurenile  read- 
ing. 

Lord  DaUing  (Sir  H.  Bulwer) 
will  haire  the  seeeud  volume  of  the 
"Biography  and  Letters  of  liord 
Palmcrston  "  ready  in  September. 

Professor  Jowett  ie  about  to  add 


to  his  **Tnme]ationa  of  Plato"  a 
critical  estimate  and  an  ixLveaUgatum 
into  the  authenticity,  genoineneaa, 
and  order  of  the  Dialogues. 

Bev.  T.  Gnffittia,  a£a^  Prehear 
dary  of  St.  Paul's,  has  ia  tha  preos^ 
"  Piindawentals ;  or,  Bases  of  Be- 
lief ooacemina  Man  and  God,"  ia 
whichi  fiaom  iaote  that  may  not  be 
doubted,,  ha  will  reaeea  oa  to  tha 
highest  Christiaa  faith  and  hope. 

An  exposition  of  "  The  PtincipJee 
of  Psychology  "  upon  the  theory  of 
Beneke»  issued  in  (lermany,b7J.  G. 
Dieesler,  haa  just  been  translated 
into  BagUsh  by  J.  D.  MoveU. 

It  ia  said  that  J.  A.  Fioada  ia 
about  to  deefmciae  himself  from  tbe 
priest's  ordeie  he  took  iiif  1847,  and 
that  he  intends  to  lesigpd 
tonal  chair. 

Mr.  HalUweahaa 
that  mT  Lord  of  Leicester's  Jesting 
Will,  the  player,  was  not  Shaksper^ 
but  his  fellow,  William  Kempa, 

"The  Home  of  Sbakspera,"  by 
S.  Neil»  haa  beenreceived  with  graal 
£sTOur  by  the  oritica. 

PositiTist  literature  is*  acquiring 
publicity  »  we  are  to  have  Comte's 
"  Positiye  Politics "  translated  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  F.  Hnri- 
son,  Pl^fessor  Beeel^,  Dr.  Con* 
greve,  aad  H«  D.  Hutton,  in  Sour 
Tolumes. 

The  issue  of  the  first  Tolume  ol 
"The  New  Bible  Oommentaiy"— 
2^  PmUaUMch, — under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  is  announced. 

A  Memoir  of  B.  D.  Hampden, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  by  his  daughter 
Henrietta  Hampden,  is  promised.  * 
A  member  of  the  Lockhart  fsmily 
ia  engaged  on  "A  Supplement  to 
the  Biegraphy  of  Sir  W.  Scott." 

"  Curiosities  of  Street  LiteraturSi" 
faetimilei  of  the  SeTen  Dials  pnii 
pBoductiouAk  haa  been  issued. 
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PREFACE. 

Jons  Mauston,  the  dramatiat  and  satiriFt,  under  the  name  of  William 
Kinsayder,  dedicates  his  ^*  Metamorphosis  of  Pygmalion's  Image"  (1698),  to 
"*  the  World's  Mightie  Monarch,  Good  Opinion."  It  was  a  sensible  deference 
to  that  power  of  personal  thoughtfulness  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Reformation,  was  stirring  among  men,  and  making  *^  Opinion  a  more  sore- 
reign  mistrefis  of  effects  "  than  any  previous  ruler  over  the  human  intellect. 
To  thia  same  power,  ripened  and  perfected  as  *' public  opinion,**  we 
venture  to  present  this  volume,  in  the.  hope  of  approval.  The  aim  of 
our  labour  has  been  to  educate,  by  the  actual  exercise  of  discriminating 
reflectiveness,  the  faculties  of  right  judgment  and  correct  thinldng.  The 
means  taken  to  effect  this  gymnastic  of  tiie  critical  reason,  have  been  those 
vhich,  with  success  and  acceptance,  have  been  employed  in  this  serial  in 
thirty-five  successive  volumes — the  deliberate  and  impartial  discussion  of  the 
main  questions  of  interest  which  have  been  occupying  the  attention  of  men's 
minds,  and  the  fair  and  full  presentation  of  the  best  attainable  arguments,  for 
and  against  the  reception  of  opinions  claiming  decision  in  their  favour. 

We  are  aware  that  many  people,  of  earnest  mind  and  ardent  philanthropy, 
regard  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  opinions  preferable  to  placing  them  before 
the  intellect  for  considerate  and  investigative  thought,  and  look  upon  con- 
troversy as  •*  a  shifting  wind  unto  a  sail,"  which — 

'*  Makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration ; 
Makes  sound  opmion  sick  and  truth  suspect, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashioned  robe ; 

While  others  are  ready  to  exclaim,  '^  a  plague  of  opinion,  a  man  may  wear 
it  on  both  sides  like  aleiUhem  jerkin,"  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
bold  opinion  to  be  a  light,  slight,  changeable,  and  fickle  acceptance^  or  rather 
utterance,  of  registered  ideas  in  stereotyped  phrase,  fiut  as  little  have  we  any 
jear  of  the  play  of  the  contrary  winds  of  doctrine  upon  the  sails  of  good  intent 
^  the  [search  for  truth.  €kx>d  seamanship  cannot  be  properly  tested  unless 
tbere  is  presented  to  it  the  need  and  opportunity  of  judging  and  deciding  on  the 
strength  of  those  winds  which  are  requiute  to  drive  a  ship  into  harbour ;  nor 
can  confidence  in  the  results  of  any  form  of  ratiocination  be  attained,  unless 
due  inquisition  has  been  made  about  the  might  of  reasoning  possible  on  the 
^er  side.  We  believe  that  true,  honest,  and  unbiassed  controversy  enables 
ue  student  of  thought  to  comprehend  the  exact  correlation  of  the  forces  of 
^gument,  and  to  determine  the  balance  of  weight  in  ikvour  of  any  given 
opmion  so  submitted  to  the  test  of  intellectual  and  conscientioua  deliberation. 
Truth  need  not  fear  the  keenest  assay,  or  the  sagest  investigation,— indeed 
»e  more  cultured  the  power  of  reasoning  is,  the  more  likely  is  the  discovery 

^th  to  result  from  its  proper  exercise.  *'  The  cause  of  truth  univeraally, 
^d,  not  least,  of  Religious  Truth,  is  benefited  by  everything  that  tends  to 
P'^ote  sound  reasoning,  and  facilitates  the  detection  of  fallacy." 
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The  experience  of  jean  makej  us  more  and  more  convinoedy  that  truths 
received  on  authority  merely,  or  in  consequence  of  the  preralence  of  fashion, 
customi  or  routine,  have  little  or  no  commanding  power,  either  in  the  moral 
or  the  mental  nature  of  man.  But  we  know  that  when  the  clear  decision  of 
reason  has  been  gained  on  the  side  of  any  opinion  it  becomes  irresistible— it 
acquires  active,  causatiTe,  progressive  power.  History  is  one  continual  eloge 
of  controversy. 

In  the  present  volume,  the  controversial  papers  exhibit  great  variety  of 
power,  expression,  and  thoughtfulness.  The  contributors  are  numerous,  and 
their  different  points  of  view  give  variety  to  the  contents,  while  they  supply 
gleams  of  living  light  to  search  for  tnith  by.  We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to 
those  who  have  provided  these  in'cl  c  tual  contestations  for  their  inteUigence 
and  their  urbanity.  They  have  bhown  that  reasoned  controversy  is  poesibls, 
and  that  reviling  scurrility  is  no  necessary  concomitant  of  difference  of 
thoaght    This  department,  we  believe,  will  be  voted  satisfiM^ry. 

The  Philosophical  Papers  in  this  volume,  if  they  want  the  variety  often 
observable  in  the  writings  of  their  author,  are  exceedingly  informing,  emi- 
ently  clear,  prompt  and  vigorous  in  their  expository^atter.  They  bear  all 
the  marks  of  thorough  familiarity  with  the  history  of  speculative  thought 
and  of  biographical  detail,  which  has  gained  their  author  his  high  place 
among  modem  popularizers  of  philosophy. 

The  JUviewer  has  fully  sustained  its  credit  as  a  sympathetic  and  intelli- 
gent guide  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  books  of  the  day.  The  AtKiyuf, 
suggestive  and  original,  has  reached  even  a  higher  average  than  usual. 
We  greatly  regret  tbat  the  illness  of  contributors  has  made  Our  CoUegiaie 
Ccurae  a  vacancy,  and  has  prevented  the  continuance  of  Greek  DayM  eaid 
Soman  Nighta.  We  believe  we  may  confidently  rely  on  these  being  fully 
brought  np  to  the  mark  of  usefulness  and  attractiveness  whioh  they  have 
previously  reached  in  our  next  volume.  To  Toiling  Upward  leas  spsce 
has  been  devoted  in  this  issue,  as  we  had  given  contiuuoualy  in  two  prece- 
ding volumes  huge  scope  to  this  department.  TKe  Societies*  Section  has  been 
somewhat  improved,  and  its  contents  are  worthy  of  preservation.  In  the 
Inquirer  we  have  succeeded  in  ^«^tiing  all  the  queries  replied  to,  and  the 
answers  afford  much  general  intonnation.  Our  Literary  Notee  retain  much 
of  their  former  character  and  availability. 

The  bringing  together  of  the  contents  of  these  pages  has  entailed  a 
lax|;e  amount  of  labour,  thought,  correspondence,  and  literary  toil,  on  manf 
far-separated  friends.  Here,  however,  they  are  united  in  the  good  work  of 
endeavouring  to  inform,  elevate,  refine,  stimulate,  and  strengthen  the  monJ 
and  mental  Unities  of  our  readers.  We  hope  that  assiduous  study  will 
be  yielded  to  them,  and  that  in  the  after  years  the  results  may  be  knovm, 
fdt,  acknowledged,  and  appreciated :  so  may  we  expect  our  new  yean  to 
bring  grace  and  benison. 
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Tbttth  18  priceless.  A  belief  in  the  trath  is  precioas,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  noble  and  ennobling.  Hence  philosophy, 
the  loring  search  for  trath,  has  charms  for  many  and  interest  for 
all ;  and  "  earnest  sympathising  meditations  npon  the  actual  efforts 
of  men  to  discover  the  secret  and  purpose  of  their  life  and  the  ends 
for  which  they  ought  to  live,  contain  equal  encouragements  to 
humility  and  to  hope  " — to  humility  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  to  hope  on  account  of  the  successes  already 
achieved.  Ever  as  the  circle  of  investigation  widens  our  sense  of 
the  unknown  enlarges,  and  yet  ever  as  research  is  exerted  the  extent 
of  the  Icnown  is  increased.  So  that  it  is  really  no  paradox  to  say, 
"  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  know  we  do  not  know."  Hope 
induces  us  to  strive  and  search,  humility  restrains  dogmatism  and 
>elf-regard.  It  is  the  summit  of  human  wisdom,  truly,  to  know 
the  limits  of  our  faculties ;  but  in  order  that  these  may  be  rightly 
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to  deny  the  nurow  limits  of  bur  intellectaal  capacity,  but  we  hare 
still  less  right  to  affirm  that  impassable  barriers  surround  the  soul, 
unless  we  have  made  all  thinkable  endeavours  to  scale  and  to 
surmount  them.  Heroism,  wisdom,  and  hope  are  alike  on  the 
aide  of  earnest  effort.  The  philosophy  of  negation  is  the  science 
of  despair.  G.  H.  Lewes  has  said :  "  Every  day  the  conviction  gains 
strength  that  philosophy  is  condemned,  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
impulses,  to  wander  for  ever  in  one  tortuous  labyrinth,  within 
whose  circumscribed  and  winding  spaces  weary  seekers  are 
continually  finding  themselves  in  the  trodden  paths  of  predecessors, 
who,  they  know,  conld  find  no  exit."  .  .  "  Perilous  as  it  must 
ever  be  to  set  absolute  limits  to  the  future  of  human  capacity, 
there  can  be  no  peril  in  averring  that  philosophy  never  will  achieve 
its  aims,  because  these  aims  lie  beyond  all  human  scope.  The 
difficulty  is  impossibility.  No  progress  can  be  made,  because  no 
certainty  is  possible.  To  aspire  to  the  knowledge  of  more  than 
phenomena — ^their  resemblances,  coexistences,  and  successions— is 
to  aspire  to  transcend  the  inexorable  limits  of  human  faculty.  To 
know  more  we  must  be  more."  Bat,  it  is  exactly  that  we  may  he 
more  that  we  seek  to  know  more — 

"  We  lire  in  deeds,  not  yean  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  diaL 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

The  knowledge  of  knowledge  for  man  is  a  knowledge  of  himself. 
Man  is  not  explained  to  himself  by  expositions  of  his  atractural 
form  and  his  material  organization ;  he  knows  that  he  is  an 
embodied  consciousness  having  a  thirst  for  the  truth,  strong  and 
resistless  as  an  instinct,  and  in  the  words  "  I  think "  he  asserts 
and  implies  an  entire  metaphysic.  Listen  to  some  of  our  modem 
sages  on  this  topic : — 

'*  All  the  epoch  forming  revolutions  of  the  Christian  world,  the  revolatioos 
of  religion,  and  with  them  the  civil,  social,  and  domestic  habits  of  the 
nations  concerned,  have  coincided  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  metaphysicsl 
p^stems. — The  Siaiesman^g  Manual :  A  Latf  Sermon,    By  S.  T.  Coleridge. 

'^  Plato  hns  profoundly  defined  man,  *  the  hunter  of  tniih*  for  in  this 
chase  as  in  others  the  pursuit  is  all  in  all,  the  snecesa  comparatirely 
&BtMfl'ir;'---«  ©iaihe  A^trrfgMjJ'  ^ytj  •fi^ssftlg,  ^lio1«fliJ'lfe-*il^rlgHI'»*« 

4  .i>.' 
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prafer— in  all  hnmflitj,  bat  without  hMitatkiiit  I  ■honld 
qfUr  truth,*  We  exist  only  as  we  energiee;  pleaeoio  ie  the  wflas  of 
imimpeded  energy:  energy  le  the  Meoa  by  whioh  our  iiMmltiee  are 
dereloped ;  and  a  higher  energy  the  end  which  their  development  propoeei. 
In  action  is  thoe  contained  the  eziBtenoe,  happiness^  improTomenty  an4 
perfection  of  oar  being ;  and  knowledge  ia  only  precious  as  it  may  affi^^ 
•timolas  to  the  ezaroise  of  our  powers,  and  the  condition  of  thej^  magp 
complete  activity.  Speoolative  truth  is,  therefore,  sabordinate  t9,i|pee^r 
lation  itself;  and  its  yalue  is  directly  measured  by  the  quanti^.o(^.aa0rgy 
which  it  occasions— immediately  in  its  discoTcry — mediately,  tt^y^  ita 
oonaeqaenoes.  Life  to  Sndymion  was  not  preferable  to  dep^  ^  ^  .It 
is  na  the  h0tt  jfgmtuutie  of  the  mi»<I— as  a  mean,  prineipaUfi  aa^  fhnoflt 
flsolaiiTely  condooiye  to  the  highest  education  of  our,  pol^esl)  ppfi||p%.l^bat 
we  ahoold  yindioate  to  these  speculations  the  neccfsitj^  wl)ioh<b<M  fte^  too 
frequently  denied  them.  By  no  other  intellectuiil  application  (and  least  of 
all  by  physical  pursuits)  is  the  soul  thus  reflected  .9n  jMfs  «d4  ity  &pi4|liif9i 
ooncentred  in  such  independent,  yigorous,  u«wontedj  and  tpnfi'yiwjd 
energy  t  by  none,  therefore,  are  its  best  capaciljee.se'Various^and  intenaely 
erolyed.  '  Where  there  is  most  life,  Ibare  i$  tha  ■  netory.*  .  X«et,  it  X)pt 
be  beUered  that  the  mighty  minda  who  iiaye  aultifaled  j^beye  alfuMfi 
haTe  toiled  in  rain.  If  they  hayennt  ahnagre  reaVaed,  tnitb  tMj' htvf 
always  determined  exertion." — **  Discussions  iu,  Philosophy^?  FMlQ^opim^ 
PsrctpHoMt  by  Sn  Wiluaik  UtMihTOfHt  ^^9/^iO,  .  .     ^ 

<»  The  pliilosophio  reader  niU  not  inquire  Anl^-^m^ivraiif^  ^MLAom]^.  j^ 
true  propositions  contained  jn.  a  jpepulatiya  worki  jbe  wi^  )efi^,  to  ^tt^ 
amount  of  refleotire  poirfKiFhioh  the  stu^.pf  it  (jlivcoTera  xw  y^tk^-t» 
generate.  Indeed,  a  contrihutioy  to  ffO9i0t^,of ,  &ei^  and  |i)etter  4iA^ijined 
inteUeotual  action,  rathwr  UM>n  the  4}iiylos;ma-of  ,hithcirto,  nnknown  tr||,fh, 
haa  been,  and  pfriwps  mu^t,  cofitiiiue  to  bey  t]^,chiq(  ^eryioe  rcEi^ered  ^ 
this  department  of  Uteiif turf •  i  The  jkhougljitful  ifM^  <^  ^*  ftiM*-  o^ 
books  does,  not,  it  mi^,  we)L  bet  ^▼$«>r  ^  Ivit  Q(.nf^4<v?tfjji;yM.  i^fa^ 
his  reading  haa  oonvnunVwM.to  hi#eW)^^.he  Im  jgDoko^e^^/m^jsome^pif 
the  changes  inhis iQenta|,a¥peipieucerfvhiolf  it^haf  pff^fiot^  .  jEe^willlook 
witlm  to, find  theinteQ9Ctiial.mov6ipe^t^W^^the  wjfi$^,h8^.(Sl^,o 
an  weU  ai^withpo^  ta.leam  tjiie.^rqpositifpv  it  h|if.  deni^,.^  <lttp^- 
atrpted;  wh^heapnts  to  knowit^.,«bpfcr^ci^  h^r^rtf,  a^itjA9j^nl|  ^\^ 
«»tiejCic^iong  ^jM  wb**  .(iiim^^tJm  4fe.h*fr  Ww^w4/i^  ^»8  "f^TT 
jifh9/k  i^M&  l^gi«g)  jtp  g9bbsafi»th  tha^iVrff^  9f  ^or^and«9onH°f?n  ojpip^os 
bM.i?aen,#w9]mi)^d— wbfA.4dfal  asfpci^tiw%,h%T^beei(^.Ji|fo4|fld— wh»t  J^f 
MpiT^^n.«if  qii^an4.^  Uls  h|s  bemMo^e^.^Rd  .^hat  f^  oifCrdrflpeoed. 
Semrif^HUffa^  oC  tWi^^prtfii  nrhat  the  ^^y  pl^lo^ifit^^^  <srayj9J  ,(©>, 
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SrUUh  Bni4m,  Feb.  1853,  Art.  '<  Scottish  Philoaophy/'  hy  Prof.  A.  C. 
Fraaer,  pp.  869-70. 

"  The  evidence  of  history  and  the  erideuce  of  hnman  nature  C3inbina,  hj 
a-  most  striking  instance  of  consiilience,  to  show  that  there  is  reallj  one 
element  which  is  predominant,  and  almost  paramount,  amonf;  the  agents  of 
social  progression.  This  is  the  state  of  the  speoulatiTe  (acuities  of  man- 
kind, including  the  nature  of  the  speculatire  beliefs  which  by  any  means 
they  hare  arrired  at  concerning  themselres  and  the  world  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  It  would  be  a  great  error,  and  one  very  little  likely  to  be 
committed,  to  assert  that  speculation,  intellectual  aotlyity,  pursuit  of  truth, 
is  among  the  more  powerful  propensities  of  human  nature  i  or  fills  a  large 
place  in  the  lires  of  any,  sare  decidedly  exceptional  indiridnals.  But  not- 
withstanding the  relatire  weakness  of  this  principle,  among  other  sociological 
agents,  its  influence  is  the  main  determining  cause  of  our  social  progress. 
.  .  .  The  weakness  of  the  speculative  propensity  has  not  prevented  the 
progress  of  speculation  from  governing  that  of  society." — L^ffic*  By  John 
Sluart  Mill,  vol.  ii.,  p.  607. 

"The  problem  of  metaphysics  is  in  truth  the  problem  of  the  ages.  It 
/las  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  time.  History  alone  bespeaks  onr 
attention  to  it.  But,  even  apart  from  this,  we  carry  in  our  intelligence  the 
instinct  which  leads  us  to  grapple  with  it — in  our  hearts  the  need  which 
impels  us  to  seek  its  solution.  .  •  .  The  truth  is  that  metaphysical 
conclusions  and  beliefs  interpenetrate  the  whole  body  of  our  ordinary 
knowledge — of  our  int^ectual,  moral,  and  religious  convictions.  We  aro 
metaphysicians,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  We  are  daily  and  hourly 
influenced  by  metaphysical  ideas.  .  .  .  Metaphysics  wUl  thus  be  found 
to  be  of  all  the  departments  of  human  inquiiy  the  most  widely,  nay  the 
most  intensely  influential." — SpecfdaHve  Philosophy,  Bj  John  Yeitch, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Bhetoric,  Glasgow,  pp.  13-17. 

*'  Perhaps  the  world  of  sense,  and  our  life  in  it,  has  lost  some  of  itt 
original  freshness  to  the  less  exercised  and  more  burdened  minds  of  these 
later  generations.  We  are  compensated,  however,  in  the  many  new  points 
for  oontemplaring  this  scene  in  which  we  find  ourselves  which  psst 
speculations  provide.  These  invite  us  to  look  at  things  with  the  eyes  of 
departed  thinkers  and  to  realize  the  different  conceptions  by  which  they 
tried  to  make  this  strange  world  more  intelligible  to  themselves.  In  thif 
way  oar  intellectual  sympathies  are  expanded,  our  experienee  is  msde 
broader  and  richer }  and,  if  we  learn  less  about  mere  nature,  we  know  more 
about  man  and  God.  We  have  in  this,  moreover,  a  moral  exercise  on 
candour  and  charity,  by  means  of  which,  as  the  ages  roll  on,  men  srs 
learning  to  appreciate  freedom,  with  ifs  attendant  diteord  of  opinieti,  as  the 
beet  means  for  gradually  diaoovering-lnith  in  th«  ptrtial  md  fin^nsBlwf 
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"va  J  tliAt  tnith  is  disdoMd  to  flnifte  minds.  We  ue  ftpt  to  take  for  grantod 
that  problems  can  be  solved  only  at  our  own  point  of  Tiaw,  that  they  admit 
of  being  stated  only  in  one  £Mhion,  and  that,  howefer  oar  eondusions  mtny 
be  disputed,  our  piemisee  most  not  be  meddled  with.  The  great  magaziae 
of  thoughts  about  things — many  of  them  different  in  appearance  at  least  from 
oar  own  thoughts  about  them — which  we  find  in  the  histoiy  of  meta* 
physical  opinion,  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  breaking  up  these 
indiTidual  incrustations." — The  Ileal  World  of  Berkelejif,  By  Professor 
A.  C.  Fraser,  *'  Macmillan*s  Magazine/'  July  1862,  p.  192. 

The  author  of  the  immediately  preceding  extract  has  been  a 
diligent  and  sympathetic  student  of  philosophic  thought  on  that 
generous  comprehensive  principle,  and  with  that  love  of  truth  and 
candoar,  on  which  alone  the  thoughts  of  other  men  can  be  properly 
understood — that  we  try  to  view  them  from  the  point  which  their 
promulgators  occnpied;  that  we  seek  for  the  inner  vital  force 
which  they  comprehended  ;  and  that  we  examine  most  closely  their 
essence  rather  than  their  accidents.  He  has  been  an  investigator 
of  **  the  mind's  anatomy  implied  not  chosen."  He  has  loved  most 
him  who  exhibited — like  a  Greek  sculpture — 

**  Truth  bold  and  pure  in  her  own  nakedness." 

He  has  under  peculiarly  adverse  philosophical  conditions  attained 
and  maintained  a  high  position.  He  has,  not  unworthily,  filled 
the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  most  learned  of  recent  philosophers  ; 
and  he  has,  in  an  instructive,  excellent,  and  indeed  fascinating 
manner,  told  the  story  of  the  life  and  edited  the  works  of  the  Plato 
of  Ireland,  Bishop  Berkeley.  It  is  known  that  he  has  engaged  in 
the  scientific  reconsideration  of  the  formal  logic  of  the  schools,  and 
though  he  has  not  rivalled  the  fame  of  his  predecessor  in  bold 
originality  of  metaphysical  saggestiveness,  he  has  been  a  faithful, 
hard-working,  exemplary  teacher  of  patient  research  and  sympa- 
thetic study,  while  he  displays  great  skill  in  putting  into  succinct 
and  manageable  shape  his  expositions  of  the  highest  thinkers . 

Alexander  Campbell  Fraser  was  born  at  Ardchattan,  3rd  Sept., 
1B19.  His  father,  Bev.  Hugh  Fraser,  was  minister  of  the  united 
parish  of  Ardchattan  and  Muckairn  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His 
mother,  Maria  Helen  Campbell,  was  the  youngest  sister  of  the  late 
Sir  Duncan  CampbeU,  Bart.,  of  Barcaldine  and  Glenure,  in  the 
sAme  district  of  Lorn,  where  among  the  prevailing  families  of 
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Camiibells  his  wm  one  of  tlie  oldest.  Ardoliatfaui  strstehes  along 
the  margin  of  Looh  Eotiye,  perhaps  the  most  mignifioent  of  all 
thoee  arms  of  the  sea  which  interlace  themselres  with  the  western 
coasts  of  Argyleshire.  "  Tke  banks  of  Looh  Ectire  are  richly 
wooded,  asfitime  many  fine  forms,  and  embay  an  almost  matchlesi 
expanse  of  the  picturesque.  .  .  .  Birch*clad  and  heathery 
mountains,  seen  ftom  foot  to  crest,  throw  their  huge  shadows  into 
the  waters,  and  while  they  deepen  its  gloom  yet  heighten  its 
grandeur."  ^bout  two  miles  from  the  Connel  ferry,  upon  a  jutting 
promontory,  stands  the  square  castle  of  Dunstafiaage,  the  old  seat 
of  the  Dalriad  kings ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  Bunawe,  Ben 
Cruaohan  rises  to  a  height  of  3,670  feet.  The  island  of  TJsnath 
breaks  the  uniformity  of  this  sheet  of  sea.  Within  the  parish  are 
the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  Ardchattan,  and  tradition  places  in 
Ardchattan  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Pictish  Scotland— 
Berigonium,  a  city  fabled  to  have  perished  by  fire  from  hearen. 
Druidioal  remains  abound  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  steamships 
bring  every  summer  thousands  of  tourists  to  see  its  stretches  of 
unimaginable  picturesqueness.  Amid  such  scenery,  under  such 
parentage,  a  member  of  a  large  family,  and  among  a  Gaelic-speaking 
population,  the  boy  grew  in  strength  and  actiyity  of  mind  and 
body.  Like  Isaac  Taylor  he  was  home- taught :  "  his  eye,  imagina* 
tion,  and  reason  were  in  his  own  keeping."  The  public  school  of 
the  parish  was  found  unsuitable  for  the  supply  of  such  education  ss 
nas  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  manse,  and  the  Erasers  were 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  some  of  the  promising  students  of  the 
uniyersity,  who  year  after  year  find  the  means  of  attending  their 
classes  by  engaging  in  tuition  during  the  summer  months  among 
the  resident  gentry  of  the  Highlands.  In  the  busy,  genial  home- 
life  of  western  Argyleshire  Fraser  passed  a  happy  and  gladsome 
boyhood,  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  main  branches  of  know- 
ledge under  the  instructions  of  an  excellent  and  worthy  tutor,  fi>r 
whom  he  yet  entertains  a  warm  afiection  and  regard.  He  is  now 
Bey.  Thomas  McOrindle,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  free  church  of 
Yarrow  and  Megget— a  pastoral  parish  on  the  border  of  that 
beautiful  inland  sheet  of  water  to  which  Wordsworth  refers  when 
he  says  :*« 

"  The  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary*s  lake, 
Floats  doable  swan  and  shadow." 
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Here  not  imfrequentlj  has  the  Ediubaxgh  professor  daring  Uie 
ramners  of  seyeral  years  meditated  how — 

*'  Bightly  hiJi  oomplex  knowledge  to  employ 
And  from  their  shadova  trace  Bubstantial  things, 
Thmga  back  again  to  shadowf — thos  erolnng 
The  principle  of  thought,  from  root  to  air." 

The  ability  alike  of  tutor  and  papil  was  tested  and  attested  by 
the  fact  that  in  session  1834-5  the  latter  attended  fittingly  and  with 
adrantage — though  fresh  from  his  Highland  manse-home — the  Latin 
classes  in  the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow  of  the  most  notable  of  the  pro* 
fessors  of  humanity  of  that  day  in  the  northern  kingdom — ^William 
Bamsay,  author  of  *'  Latin  Prosody,"  "  Soman  Antiquities,"  &c.» 
and  editor  of  Cicero's  '*  Pro  Cluentio,"  "  Extracts  from  Tibullus 
and  Ovid,"  &c. — as  well  as  the  Greek  class  of  Sir  D,  E.  Sandford* 
D.G.L.,  the  patient,  painstaking,  and  enthusiastic  teacher  and 
trainer  who  had  been  at  once  M.P.  and  professor.  After  a  good 
and  anxious  endeavour  to  brace  himself  up  for  a  higher  effort, 
A.  C.  Eraser,  next  year,  enrolled  himself  as  an  alumnus  of  the 
metropolitan  university. 

Here  it  was  that  A.  C.  Eraser  really  began  his  intellectual  life  :— 

"Off  one  of  the  main  streets  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  at  a  spot 
where  you  would  not  be  apt  to  look  for  it,  lies  the  large  block  of  building 
oooapied  by  Edinburgh  University.  It  is  a  modem  structure  in  the 
Onsco-Italian  style,  ereeted  at  very  great  cost  between  1789  and  1834,  in 
lieu  of  the  older  edifices  which  had  senred  for  the  university  from  its 
fbondation  by  James  YI.  in  1582.  Entering  from  the  street  by  a  portico 
with  Doric  oolumns  you  find  yourself  in  a  spacious,  cold,  grey  quadrangle 
fringed  round  with  a  raised  and  balustraded  stone  walk,  whence,  at  various 
points,  doors  and  flights  of  steps  give  access  to  the  library,  the  museums, 
and  the  class-rooms  of  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
the  arts.  Into  this  quadrangle  flock  at  the  beginning  of  every  November 
the  students,  to  the  number  in  late  years  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  in  all,  who 
are  then  to  commence,  in  one  or  other  of  the  faculties,  their  annual  five 
months  of  attendance  on  the  classes.  For  the  Scottish  universities  diffisr 
from  the  English  in  this,  that  whereas  the  English  have  three  terms  of  study 
in  the  year,  extending  from  October  to  June,  the  Scottish  crush  the  entire 
work  (save  that  there  are  certain  special  summer-courses)  into  the  five  winter 
months  between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  beginning  of  April.  For 
a  stranger-student,  after  a  walk  in  a  dull  November  morning  throogh  a  mkj 
sll  otherwise  strange,  to  arrive  for  the  first  time  in  this  quadraogle^  with  ite 
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oolomns,  with  ito  baliistnded  vtone  wtlk,  and  iU  doon  Iflftdtng  ha  knowt 
not  whither,  ii  perhaps  a  nniqae  ezperienoe  of  inqoiiitiTcncM  itniggliBg  with 
lonelinees." 

Here  Fraser  studied  under  the  yeterans  in  humanity  and  Greek, 
James  Fillans — a  fine  driller  in  classics — and  George  Dunbar— a 
diligent  and  persoTcring  scholar,  who  had  plodded  up  from  being  a 
gardener's  apprentice  to  being  the  leading  Greek  professor  in 
IQ'orth  Britain,  and  had  been  by  this  time  thirty-two  years  occupant 
of  that  chair  which  he  filled  for  fully  fifty -four  years  altogether. 
His  next  session  was  passed  under  William  Wallace,  LL.D.,  a 
talented  and  earnest  mathematician  who  had  senred  an  apprentice- 
ship as  a  bookbinder,  and  had  so  risen  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  to 
succeed  Sir  John  Leslie  as  professor  of  mathematics  —  and  Dr. 
David  Eitchie  who  with  that  session  closed  "  a  career  by  no  means 
brilliant "  by  resigning  the  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
to  which  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  succeeded  in  the  first  place,  and  which 
A.  C.  Fraser,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  was  called  upon  to 
fill.    In  both  of  these  classes  he  took  prizes. 

The  resignation  of  Bitchie  gave  occasion  to  a  very  keen  and 
close  contest,  the  result  of  which  wss  differently  viewed  at  the  time  by 
different  parties,  but  the  result  of  which  has  been  regarded  by  moit 
as  at  once  right  and  advantageous.  The  principal  candidates  for 
the  vacant  chair  were  Isaac  Taylor,  George  Combe,  Patrick  Camp- 
bell MacDougall,  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  Isaac  Taylor  has 
achieved  a  fame  wider  and  more  varied  than  any  of  his  competitors, 
though  not  so  marked  as  that  of  the  successful  candidate ;  George 
Combe  has  an  authoritative  voice  in  physiology  in  its  practical  ap- 
plications, in  phrenology  as  an  interpreter  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
on  political  economy  in  its  social  relations ;  P.  C.  MacDougall  was 
a  clever,  accomplished,  and  able  man  of  talent,  but  was  quite 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  these  opponents,  who  had  all,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  genius.  *  Hamilton  possessed  a  European 
reputation,  Isaac  Tsylor  was  well  known  in  religious  circles,  Combe 
was  somewhat  under  the  ban  of  the  sects,  and  MacDougall  had  a 
considerable  local  iafluence.  "It  soon  became  obvious  that  the 
final  victory  must  be  either  with  Sir  William  or  Mr.  Taylor." 
After  a  period  of  almost  unequalled  intrigue,  in  which  almost  every 
possible  form  of  indirect  influence  was  brought  to  assist  the  direct 
evidence  prodnced  in  the  contest,  the  election  took  place  on  15tli 
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July,  1886 ;  u  the.reralt  of  the  yotiog  Hamilton  was  selected  by 
tbe  city  eooncillors  by  a  majority  of  four — the  numbers  being 
Hamilton  eighteen,  Taylor  fourteen.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
Professor  Eraser  on  this  topic :«» 

•*In  1836  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysic,  in  the  Unireivity  of 
Xdinbaigh,  became  Tacant,  and  the  aatbor  of  the  '  Natural  History  of 
Snthonaem '  was  induced  to  drop  the  yisor  which  had  lo  long  concealed 
him  from  a  curioue  public — as  a  candidate  for  this  department  of  the 
public  serfica  of  philosophy.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  greatest  liying 
master  of  the  philosophical  literature  of  the  world,  the  acutest  reasoner 
about  the  'dozen  abstract  phrases*  [in  the  adjustment  of  which  Isaac 
Tajlor  thought  metaphysics  consisted],  who  had  been  in  this  age  drawn  to 
a  recognition  of  their  import  and  significance,  was  met  by  a  riral  whose 
acquaintance  with  that  literature  was  comparatively  scanty,  who  put  small 
Talue  on  the  '  dozen  abstract  phrases,'  whose  studies  of  human  nature 
were  all  directed  to  its  actions  and  transactions  in  its  embodied  manifest- 
ations, who  esteemed  Bacon  more  than  Aristotle  i  but  who  could  not 
toueh  any  subject  without  shedding  on  it  the  distinctly  marked  colours  of 
liis  own  capacious  imagination,  or  inresting  it  with  the  rich  glow  of 
humanity.  Hamilton  ascended  the  Edinburgh  chair  to  expound  and  guide 
tbe  now  dominant  philosophical  movement  of  Surope.  His  English  rival 
returned  from  '  the  grey  metropolis  *  to  the  employment  more  congenial  to 
liim— amidst  the  simple  country  life  in  which  be  guided  the  education  of 
his  own  children — of  watching  the  phenomena  in  the  ecclesiastical  heavens, 
or  anticipating  in  thought  his  own  future  spiritual  embodiment  in  a  purer 
and  more  exalted  heaven." — *'  Macmillan*s  Magazine."  The  IMerary  Life 
ofUaae  Taylor.    Oct.  1865,  p.  543. 

Having  gained  the  professorship  so  suited  to  his  genins,  Hamilton 
delightedly  began  that  series  of  ezpositioDS  of  the  metaphysics  of 
perception,  that  lacid  and  learned  restatement  and  vindication  of 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  that  keen  analytic  of  formal  logic, 
uid  those  splendid,  far-reaching  ezcnrsions  into  the  domains  of 
speculative  thought  which  have  fixed  his  fame  as  one  of  the  great 
philosophic  impnlses  of  modem  philosophy. 

Eraser  in  session  1836-7  joined,  as  he  was  required  by  the 
curriculum  drawn  out  by  the  Church  for  the  guidance  of  students 
espiring  to  serve  the  ministry,  to  do,  the  blass  of  moral  philosophy 
taught  by  Professor  John  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Christopher  North  of  literature;   but,  stirred  by  the 
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reawakening^  of  philosophy  and  stimulated  by  the  tone  of  new 
inquiry  heard  all  around  now  where  all  had  hitherto  been  so 
mildly  tranquil  and  so  calmly  though  decorously  dull,  he  beeame  a 
voluntary  student  in  logic  and  metaphysics  and  becanae  partaker  of 
the  fresh  life  which  Hamilton  poured  into  the  more  aspiring  of  the 
young  spirits  of  his  time. 

To  come  under  the  influence  of  that  massive  man  with  the  bold 
clear  hazel  eyes,  the  somewhat  dark  yet  sanguine  complexion,  the 
powerful  though  not  tall  frame,  upon  which  was  set  a  head  of  fine 
proportions,  over  the  full,  square,  perfectly  developed  forehead  of 
which  dark  brown  locks  clustered,  was  of  itself  an  education.  The 
concentrated  energy  of  his  thought  drew  together  and  dented  his 
large  arched  brow;  the  deep,  fixed,  sleepless  piercingness  of  hii 
inteUigence  was  felt  through  his  steady  and  flashing  eye ;  the  firm 
precbion  of  his  style  was  suggested  in  the  decisive  curls  of  his 
lips ;  the  combined  grace  and  strength  of  his  nature  were  indicated 
by  a  nose  almost  aquiline,  but  that  it  broadened  at  the  base ;  withal 
the  whole  features  were  flexible  in  expressiveness,  while  they  gave  a 
settled  look  of  power.  Add  to  these  outward  lineaments  the 
oonrteoos  dignity,  the  fascinating  simplicity,  the  enthuaiastie 
earnestness,  and  the  noble  inspiration  of  a  thinker  devoted  at  onee 
to  his  students  and  his  subject — think  of  such  a  form  alive  with 
thoDght  and  love  pouring  out  of  a  full  spirit  what  seemed  to 
be  but  the  overflow  from  the  mighty  reservoir  of  his  exhaust- 
less  resources,  and  you  may  faintly  adumbrate  the  Aristotle  of 
modem  Athens  in  his  prime.  Alas  1  the  resolute  work  of  his 
ardent  mind  soon  led  to  a  change ;  the  eye  dulled,  the  hair  grissled, 
the  features  hardened,  the  full  bast  stooped ;  paralysis  struck  power 
from  the  stately  step ;  and  slightly  afiected  the  clear,  full,  deep-toned 
speech !  *'  It  may  hardly  be  known,"  says  Professor  Masson,  ''to 
those  who  never  saw  Hamilton,  and  whose  knowledge  of  him  is  only 
by  inference  from  his  writings,  what  an  impression  of  general  mss- 
siveness  and  manliness  of  character  was  given  by  his  very  look,  aad 
what  an  equipment  of  passionate  nature  went  to  constitute  the  energy 
of  his  purely  speculative  reason.  Calm  as  was  his  philosophic 
demeanour,  clear  and  unclouded  as  he  kept  the  sphere  of  abstract 
investigation  or  contemplation  around  him  to  the  farthest  range  to 
which  his  reason  could  sweep,  there  was  no  man  who  carried  in 
him  a  greater  fund  of  rage  or  more  of  the  spirit  of  a  wrestler  "—s 
wseitler  in  free  argomeatative  discussion  against  man's  habit  of  easy » 
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munqmriiig,  implioit  aoqaieteenoe  in  commonly  aoeepted  ihovglitt 
and  receiyed  opinioni. 

If  Hamilton  typified  the  tonl«povrer  in  the  vniTenity,  Wilson 
embodied  the  might  of  the  emotions.  Admiring  friendship  formed 
the  bond  between  Wilson  and  those  who  nnderwent  disciplehood  in 
his  dass.  Physically  he  was  a  man  of  men— a  vitalised  Ghreek 
deity  in  the  fanlUess  magnifioenoe  and  perfection  of  his  form,  a 
form  which,  by  sedulonB  gymnastic,  had  been  kept  in  the  highest 
plenitade  of  pith ;  intellectually,  he  was  brilliant,  powerful,  ririd, 
sad— 

"  So  Tsrions  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.** 

EmoUonally,  howerer,  he  was  matchless.  Out  of  his  emotions 
his  whole  nature  was  replenished  as  from  the  fountains  of  perennial 
youth.  Alternately,  as  his  theme  changed  in  the  course  of  his 
prelections  on  moral  philosophy,  he  melted,  electrified,  subdued, 
■olemnized  to  tears,  or  tickled  into  laughter  his  audience  of 
enraptured  students  as  he  discoursed  upon  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful,  the  terrible  and  the  delightful,  the  ludicrous  or  the 
pathetic,  and  in  his  geography  of  the  passions  at  once  described, 
exemplified,  and  excited  each.  Freely  he  gave  forth  the  weslth  of 
bis  power,  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  Shakspeare  of  emotional 
philosophy.  As  his  frame  dilated,  his  broad  and  brawny  chest 
beared,  his  eye  lit  up,  and  over  his  lofty  round  and  massive  fore- 
head the  long  twining  tendrils  of  his  golden  locks  fell  or  fluttered^ 
ererything  seemed  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man— a  man  of 
noble  type  and  splendid  mould,  gloriously  planned  and  exquisitely 
equipped. 

Under  the  influence  of  Hamilton  and  Wilson  literary  and  philo^ 
•ophie  culture  took  firm  root  in  the  minds  of  many  students ;  and 
not  only  in  the  classes  but  elsewhere,  the  quickened  intellects  of 
the  young  gave  delighted  effort  to  the  pursuits  to  which  they  were 
called.  As  one  of  the  Professor's  co*students  then,  and  able  colleague 
M  wdl  as  fervent  friend  now,  has  said  in  a  similar  reference  :«^ 

"What  enthusiasms  swept  round  the  cold  quadrangle,  what 
glorious  scenes  there  were  in  its  class-rooms,  what  varied  excitement 
^^  there  communicated,  what  friendships  were  formed,  what 
hreaks  there  were  in  the  woods  and  forests  of  knowledge,  showing 
^tu  along  whioh  it  might  be  a  delight  to  oareer  throughout  a 
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loDg  fatore,  till  only  the  Btmset  of  life  tboold  dose  in  the  enehani- 
ment  I " 

A  ^est  re-awakening  took  place  in  the  literary  aaaoetationi  of 
Edinburgh  about  this  period.  This  waa  not  to  marked  in  the 
"  Speoolatire  Society/'  which  derotei  the  larger  proportion  of  its 
debates  to  the  study  of  political  questions,  as  it  was  in  TkeJ)%alecUet 
established  in  1787  for  the  prosecution  of  literary  and  philosophical 
composition,  criticism,  and  debate ;  Tkc  Diagno^tiCf  instituted  is 
1816,  for  the  attainment  through  knowledge  of  mental  improTcment 
and  practical  skill ;  and  The  Tutculan,  founded  in  1822,  for  apecs- 
lative  and  literary  culture ;  as  well  as  in  Tke  Tkeologiealt  which 
has  existed  since  1776,  as  a  students*  association  for  the  consideration 
of  those  questions  which  lie  on  the  border-land  of  imperatire 
orthodoxy,  and  for  the  employment  of  philosophical  thought  on 
theological  questions.  Of  the  first  we  hare  never  heard  that 
A.  G.  Eraser  was  a  member — indeed,  it  is  not  much  affected  by 
those  who  hare  theological  aspirations — but  we  believe  that  at 
different  times,  during  his  unirersity  course,  he  was  a  member  of 
one  or  other  of  those  we  haye  named,  and  useful  in  all  by  taking 
an  active  part  in  their  duties,  interests,  and  specific  studies.  We 
ought  to  mention,  too,  in  this  connection  the  Metaphysical  Society 
which  was  founded  by  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  young 
Hamiltonians,  who  were  anxious  to  discuss  the  phenomenology  of 
cognition,  to  trace  out  to  its  ultimates  the  philosophy  of  the  con- 
ditioned, to  settle  the  controversies  that  rose  and  fell  around  the 
relativity  of  human  knowledge,  the  quantification  of  the  predicate, 
the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and  to  learn  or  expound  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  thinkable  in  time  and  space ;  they  chose  Fraser  as  their 
first  President.  This  society,  founded  in  1838-9,  "  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  held  its  place  in  the  lis*-  of  college  societies,  for 
which  Edinburgh  is  so  honourably  distinguished."  Among  the 
more  notable  members  of  this  association,  in  which  the  vieirs  ani 
speculations  of  Hamilton  were  diligently  studied  in  mutual  oom- 
muniogs,  not  unfrequently  prolonged  till  midnight,  there  were  Pr- 
John  Cairns, "  tall,  strong-boned,  and  granite-headed,"  "  the  student 
whom  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself  had  signalized  and  honoured 
as  already  a  sterling  thinker,"  author  of  the  article  "  Kant"  in  the 
Eneyelopmdia  Britanniea  ;  David  Masson,  now  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  Edinburgh  University,  biographer  of  Milton,  to; 
Bev.  John  Clark,  perhaps  the  meet  metaphysically  minded  of  then 
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all :  he  died  early,  and  of  him  Dr.  Cairns  wrote  a  graceful  memoir ; 
Ber.  Andrew  Wilson,  affcerwards  minister  of  Abbey  Church, 
Paisley ;  J.  A.  Wood,  advocate ;  and  Ber.  £.  C.  Black,  a  native  of 
Wigton,  an  early  stndent  of  German  literature,  who  was  not  only 
charmed  with  **  Kant "  and  "  Hegel,"  but  not  nnfreqnently  charmed 
others  by  his  essays  on  their  views.  He  afterwards  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England.  He  was  second  in  the  competition  for 
"  the  students'  prize,"  when  James  Bell,  a  native  of  Torthorwald, 
afterwards  minister  of  Haddington,  stood  first  for  an  essay  on 
"  The  Influence  of  Physical  Science  on  Mental  Philosophy."  Prior 
to  his  too  early  death  Black  wrote  an  able  pamphlet  on  "  University 
Beform,"  addressed  to  his  friend,  Professor  Eraser.  A  somewhat 
later,  but  scarcely  less  remarkable  member,  was  William  Shaw,  who 
had  passed  in  1843  the  most  severe  examination  in  logic  and  meta- 
physics which  had  been  known  to  have  taken  place  in  his  university. 
He  subsequently  became  minister  of  Bonhill,  Ayr,  and  Alloa,  where 
he  died— too  soon  for  the  world,  though  not  for  himself — ^aged  47. 

Besides  the  classes  already  noted,  A.  C.  Eraser  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  as  his  professor  in  natural  philosophy,  James  David 
Forbes,  a  distinguished  cultivator  as  well  as  an  elegant  expositor  of 
phyaics,  whose  lectures  presented,  in  rare  combination,  instruction, 
interest,  and  originality.  He  was  exact  in  observing,  judicious  in 
experimenting,  sagacious  in  hypotheses,  cautious  in  reasoning,  care- 
ful io  teaching  his  students  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  theory, 
and  to  guard  against  loose,  inaccurate,  or  superficial  generalizations. 
This  class  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  the  logic  of  experience 
and  the  science  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  so  gave  him  opportunity 
of  learning  how  far  Force  may  be  accepted  as  the  prime  and  chief  of 
the  agents  in  phenomena. 

Wliile  the  fame  of  Hamilton  as  the  mightiest  in  mind  among 
modern  metaphysicians  was  thus  fanning  the  ambition  of  younger 
thinkers,  and  leading  them  to  seek  communion  with  those  who  had. 
adventured  most  daringly  into  the  "  Hercynian  brakes  "  of  specula- 
tire  science,  a  few  of  the  more  ardent  undertook  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription an  edition  of  Arthur  Collier's  "  Clavis  Universalis ;  or,  a 
New  Inquiry  after  Truth,"  1713,  from  one  of  the  two  copies  in  the 
XJDiversity  Library,  Edinburgh,  in  the  same  year  (1837)  as  that  in 
which  Mr.  Lumley,  a  respectable  London  bookseUer,  issued  Dr» 
S.  Parr's  "  Metaphysical  Tracts,  by  English  Philosophers  of  the 
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profoimd  artule  on  "  Idealism/'  and  set  those  interested  in  the  stady 
of  the  higher  philosophy  to  the  perasal  and  discossion  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  idealists.  Through  Collier,  and  Hamilton's  erudite 
artiole,  Eraser  was  led  to  the  pemial  of  Berkeley ;  and,  though 
Hamilton's  inrestigative,  ezhaastiye,  and  logioally  definite  treat- 
ment of  the  problems  of  human  knowledge  indooed  him  to  delight 
in  metaphysical  inyestigations,  "  Berkeley  first  engaged  his  lore  for 
philosophy."  Inclination  and  oiroumstsaces  hare  drawn  him  often 
to  the  study  of  Berkeley  since,  so  that  it  is  now  upwards  of  thirty 
years  since,  as  a  student,  he  took  Berkeleyism  as  the  oentre-poiat 
of  ratiocinative  enquiry  in  such  a  way  as  to  consider,  in  relation  to 
that  singularly  lucid  and  instructire  thinker,  other  preceding  or 
succeeding  forms  of  speculation,  in  the  hope  that  his  idealitm 
might  reyiye  philosophy  when  ready  to  slumber,  or  reoal  it  to  whst 
is  real  when  wasting  among  yerbal  abstraction.  He  foaud  in  hii 
writings  then  a  subtle  but  beautiful  mental  discipline,  a  thorough 
and  comprehensiye  test  of  metaphysical  insight,  and  a  union  of  csre* 
ful  reasoning  and  a  graceful  fancy  with  a  style  that  is  transparently 
dear,  and  a  life  that  is  pellucidly  pure.  Nor  after  the  study  of  ft 
quarter  of  a  century  did  he  find  cause  to  alter  his  opinion :  for  in 
1862  the  republication  of  an  almont  forgotten  tract  of  his  faTourite 
author,  •*  The  Theory  of  Vision  Vindicated  and  Explained,"  edited 
with  annotations  by  H.  V.  H.  Cowel,  we  find  him  thus  expressing 
his  high  opinion  of  the  irreproachable  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne  :— 

*'It  ifl  allowed  that  no  modem  metapbydoimn  has  eqaaUed  Berkeley  in 
the  ability  to  unite  a  simple,  transparent  style,  and  the  easy  play  of  s 
graceful  imagination,  with  deep  and  unoommon  thoughts.  Tet  the  histoiT 
of  his  doctrine  illustrates  the  insufficiency  of  eren  the  best  chosen  words 
for  the  circulation  of  metaphysical  ideas,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
specuIatiTe  teaching  may  be  perverted  from  its  original  design  when  it 
becomes  a  watchword  in  controTeray  or  the  symbol  of  a  sect.  Berkeley  if 
popularly  oonceived  as  an  nnpractioal  dreamer,  and  a  patron  of  scepticsl 
idealism,  who  denies  the  existence  of  what  we  see,  and  hear,  and  handle. 
He  is  supposed  to  hare  thus  maintained  (as  Seattle,  the  Sootoh  metaphy- 
sician, alleges)  that  to  be  false  whioh  erery  man  must  neoeasarily  beliere 
every  moment  of  his  life  to  be  troe,  and  that  to  be  true  which  no  man,  sioos 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  capable  of  believing  for  a  single  moment. 
Kow  the  real  Berkeley  waa  no  idealist  at  all,  if  we  mean  by  the  word  one 
who  lives  in  a  world  of  illusory  fanoiea  of  hia  own  orsatinn,  and  not  in  the 
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pmoiical  in  a  Tety  high  dagrae^  His  iheoiy  of  life  ia  perradod  bj  an  intaiue 
Mose  of  xoality,  in  the  fonns  of  the  social  and  the  divine.  Separated  from 
the  paradoxioal  language  in  whioh  it  was  originally  deliyered,  it  may  help 
xa  when  we  are  straggling  with  the  onrrent  intellectual  perplexities  of  our 
own  day  regarding  the  historioal  deTelopment  of  natural  order,  and  the 
relations  of  human  and  divine  agency  to  the  natural  system.  It  was  a  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  religion  and  society  that  Berkeley  meant  to  teach,  and 
his  universe  is  a  social  uniyerse,  supremely  regulated  b^  Gk>d. 

"  The  reader  who  tries  to  think  the  thoughts  of  Berkeley  as  they  really 
were,  must  remember  that  he  was  an  independent  thinker,  and  not  pro* 
perly  the  disciple  of  any  philosophical  sect.  His  apparent  paradox  fore- 
shadows a  deep  and  liberal  religious  philosophy  of  physical  science  and  its 
methodi.  Its  germ  appeared  in  1709,  in  the  "  Theory  of  Vision,"  and  it 
reached  its  full  growth  in  1744,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Befleotions  on  Tbt 
Water."  His  aim  in  the  series  which  commences  with  the  one  and  doses 
with  the  other  of  these  books,  was  to  lead  philosophers  back  from  metaphy- 
sical abstractions  to  experience^  and  at  the  same  time  to  deepen  and  enlarge 
the  experience  of  the  unreflecting  multitude  by  guiding  them  firom  the  nar- 
row world  of  mere  sense  to  the  truer  and  grander  world  of  sense  looked  at 
in  ike  Ught  of  what  we  find  within.  .  .  .  Berkeley,  the  most  snbtle 
thinker  of  the  Lockian  era  in  these  islands,  did  not  mean  to  be  an  abstract 
netaphysician.  Instead  of  that  he  meant  all  his  life  to  struggle  against 
abstractions  on  behalf  of  our  practical  faith  in  the  reality  and  free  agency 
of  his  fellow-creatures  and  of  God.  He  was  no  yisionary  dreamer,  but  the 
most  conspicuous  man  of  his  time  in  doing  all  human  and  philanthropic 
work  in  a  lai^e  and  generous  way — work  which  he  intended  his  scheme  of 
religious  philosophy  only  to  quicken  and  interpret. 

"...  The  intensity  of  Berkeley's  social  and  religious  convictions  and 
sympathies  is  expressed  all  through  his  life.  No  philosopher  of  that  gene- 
ration so  habitually  recognised  OTHXS  Mmms  as  the  real  powers  which 
regukte  all  the  changes  that  appear  in  sense,  and  also  in  the  whole  natural 
system  of  which  sensible  changes  afford  us  a  faint  glimpse.  A  perpetually 
provident  supreme  spirit,  and  present  human  spirits,  subordinate  to  the 
supreme,  are  his  real  world.  His  world  is  a  living  world,  uttering  an  intel- 
ligent language—the  divine  language  of  nature,  and  the  artificial  languages 
of  men." 

The  foregoing  passages  occur  in  a  terse  and  acute  paper  in  '*  Mao- 
xnillan's  Magaaine,"  on  "  The  Eeal  World  of  Berkeley,"  July,  1862 ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  holds  true  to  his  love  for  Berkeley  and  for 
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when  he  gradaated  M.A.,  Eraser  gained  what  was  then  called 'Hbe 
Unirersity  Prize/'  raised  hy  subscription  among  the  stndenti  and 
professors,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  literary  skillt 
thoughtful  culture,  and  a  pure  ambition,  for  an  frssay, — ^the  topic 
haying  been  announced  in  Noyember  of  the  previous  year,*-oii 
"  Toleration."  This  essay  he  subsequently  read,  by  request,  before 
the  Theological  Society,  of  which  he  had  become  a  member,  after 
joining  the  Divinity  Hall.  This  essay  was  founded  on  the  thesis  that 
it  is  the  indubitable  duty  of  every  man,  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
opportunity,  to  search  for  truth, — by  no  means  could  it  be  his  duty, 
or  for  his  real  benefit,  to  seek  after  a  lie.  It  followed  thence  as  a 
corollary,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  this  incumbent  duty  he  must  be  at 
liberty,  so  far  as  external  or  imposed  restraint  is  concerned,  to  pursae 
his  researches,  and  to  adopt  the  conclusions  to  which  these  leadfUn- 
less  these  resulted  in  practically  obnoxious  actions  against  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  similar  right  in  others.  This  he  followed  up  by  replies 
to  objections,  and  a  defence  of  the  most  unrestrained  exercise  of  the 
priyilege  of  private  judgment.  The  general  doctrine  of  toleration, 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  attainment  of  truth,  formed  frequent 
matter  of  speculation  and  exposition  with  him ;  and  even  yet,  as  he 
says  himself,  "  There  is  wide  room  for  an  investigation  into  those 
general  relations  among  men,  considered  as  members  of  society,  in 
regard  to  individual  belief  or  opinion,  which  the  moral  law  demands, 
and  which  reason  and  experience  approve,  as  best  fitted  to  secure 
the  most  extensive  difi'usion  of  truth ;  and  in  subordination  to  which 
all  special  organization,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ought  to  be  regulated. 
The  full  solution  of  this  great  problem  is  still  among  those  left  to 
exercise  the  minds  of  the  men  of  this  or  of  some  future  age." 

In  session  1841-2  Eraser  attended  the  Hebrew  class  under  Dr. 
Alex.  Brunton,  who  is  thus  described  by  David  Masson: — "A  clerical 
old  gentleman,  with  a  great  squab  bald  head,  fat  pinkish-white 
cheeks,  portly  and  punctiliously  clean  general  appearance,  and  very 
fat  calves,  neatly  encased  in  black  stockings,  who  professed  to  teach 
the  Oriental  languages ;"  and  was  more  famous  for  having  been  the 
husband  of  Mary  Brunton,  authoress  of  "  Self-Control,"  &c.,  than 
for  his  linguistic  acquirements.  In  the  same  session  he  studied 
Church  History  under  Dr.  David  Welsh,  a  strong,  ardent,  and  pure- 
minded  man,  who  saw  in  the  subject  of  his  prelections  a  topic  of  the 
lughest  ooncemment|  as  illustrating  the  devek^meai^f  tH>^]HUiiai( 
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•nd  iberefore  possessing  a  loftier  power  to  stir  and  stimulate  than 
the  record  of  the  defeats  and  triumphs,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  States. 
In  this  class  a  prize,  awarded  by  the  vote  of  the  students,  was 
gained  bj  Eraser  for  the  best  written  answers  to  a  series  of 
qaestioDs  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  David  Masson,  his  class-mate 
and  friend,  coming  in  second,  though  pretty  closely.  In  the  sue* 
(ceding  year  he  studied  under  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Divinity,  whose  fame  was  in  all  the  ohurcheSj  and  whose 
name  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  theology  of  the  century.  This 
terminated  his  Uniyersity  career  as  a  student, — a  career  quite 
noticeable  in  itself,  as  well  as  remarkable  in  its  results. 

Ecclesiastical  politics  had  been  raging  with  vehemence  in  Scotland 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  Eraser's  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
Teraity,  and  animated  controversies  engaged  much  of  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  people.  Strong  in  a  faith  which  teaches  them,  as 
Erottde  epiKrammises  it,  that  "  Words  and  actions  are  carved  upon 
eternity/'  theology  in  Scotland  is  apt  to  be  the  topic  of  warm  and 
bitter  disputation ;  and  after  a  long  period  of  active  animadversion, 
agitation,  intrigue,  quarrel,  compromises,  understandings,  misunder- 
standings,  and  alienations,  the  State  Church  of  that  country  was 
disrupt.  At  the  General  Assembly  held  in  Edinburgh  in  May, 
1843,  this  violent  disseverance  took  place.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
Assembly's  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioner, the  Marquis  of  Bate,  Dr.  Welsh,  Moderator,  or  presi- 
dent, read  from  his  official  chair  a  protest  against  the  interference 
of  the  civil  authorities  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  that  Church,  as 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  in  violation  of  her  ecclesiastical 
and  constitutional  principles  and  privileges.  The  protest  having 
een  read.  Dr.  Welsh  left  the  Assembly,  accompanied  by  126 

ergymen  and  77  elders,  who  were  members  of  that  Assembly,  and 
this  protest  was  immediately  adhered  to  by  a  body  of  about  478 
c\ergjmen,  who,  by  a  separate  deed  of  demission,  resigned  their 
ecclesiastical  livings,  and  formed  themselves  into  what  is  now  known 
throughout  the  Christian  world  as  the  Eree  Church  of  Scotland,  so 
writing  volantarily  on  the  pageof  history  a  memorable  moral  event, 
and  inaugurating  a  remarkable  movement. 

Into  the  merits  or  demerits,  the  details  and  specialities  of  this 
dehisence  of  a  venerable  ecclesiastical  corporation,  it  is  not  requbite 
that  we  should  enter.  It  suffices,  in  regard  to  the  subject  immedi^ 
ately  before  us,  to  state  that  Mr.  Eraser  adhered  to  the  Disruption 

1871.  c 
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Fartj,  and  took  orders,  being  licensed  as  a  preabher,  in  tlie  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  subeequently  called  and  ordained  to 
exercise  the  office  of  the  Ministry  in  that  denomination,  in  the  pariah 
of  Cramond,  on  the  boundary  line  lying  between  Linlithgow  andlCd 
Lothian.  This  step  we  beliere  he  took  under  pressuire  of  the  leaden 
of  the  Free  Church,  whose  ambition,  fired  to  white  heat,  inspired 
them  with  the  design  of  confronting  every  parish  church  in  the 
land  with  one  unfettered  by  State  restrictions,  and  under  the  sole 
governance  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  one  of  the  attractions  of  this 
parish  was,  that  in  its  neighbourhood  was  Craigoroiok  Castle,  tiie 
residence  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  whose  metaphysical  and  literary  fame  was 
very  high,  and  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  "  schismatics  "  and 
"  martyrs,"  though  he  was  personally  no  great  enthusiast  in  matters 
of  religion. 

Here  he  deroted  himself  to  theological  studies  in  connection  with 
philosophy ;  and  in  the  endeayour  to  discover  some  principles  (^ 
thought  which  might  bring  about  such  a  consilience  of,  or  rather  a 
reconciliation  between  faith  and  science  as  should  cause  their  (tem- 
porary) estrangement  or  antagonism  to  disappear,  "as  each  deepen- 
iag  insight  into  natural  law  is  felt  to  bring  our  thoughts  into  nearer 
harmony  to  those  divine  thoughts  of  which  our  otherwise  strange 
surroundings  in  the  world  of  sense  are  found  to  be  the  expression." 
One  of  the  fruits  of  this  period  of  theosophic  meditation  was  an 
endeavour  to  state  the  essence  and  estimate  the  force  of  "  The  philo- 
sophy of  Leibnita,"  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  2%e  North 
BrUUh  Beview,  May,  1846,  in  the  author's  twenty-seventh  year. 
From  this  paper  we  extract  a  few  sentences  on  philosophy,  its  place, 
and  its  purpose : — 

"  Containing  as  they  do  the  reBultB,  and  in  many  respects  splendid  results, 
of  purely  abstract  thinking,  tlie  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz  are  singu- 
larly fitted  for  contributing  to  imbue  the  mind  of  an  ardent  student  with 
comprehensive  and  lofty  speculation.  While  his  writings  abound  in  daring 
hypotheses,  they  have  yet  greatly  advanced  metaphysical  science  by  render- 
ing canrenta  multitude  of  new  ideas ;  and  the  fact  of  tlie  circulation  of  an 
amount  of  abstract  thought  so  gre  it,  so  peculiar  in  its  kind,  and  so  fitted 
to  set  other  minds  to  work,  as  these  books  contain,  can  never  be  unworthy 
ot  the  consideration  of  those  who  would  observe  and  study  literature  in  its 
most  aoleran  relation.  Bemdes  their  intrinsic  value,  they  are  connected 
With  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  speouUition.  This  philosopher 
looms  vast  even  in  the  dialatteei  at  the  entrance  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
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recent  •OermAn  philosophj.     .    .    .    The  present  is  a  remarkable,  and, 

indeed,  anomalous  historical  epoch.    In  these  islands  it  is,  and  has  been 

since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  a  period  of  rapid  physical  and 

■ociol  progress.    Men  have  gained  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 

processes  of  matter,  and  thus  the  world  is  becoming  a  much  more  oonTem- 

ent  place  of  habitation.    The  principle  of  commerce  has  been  developed  to 

an  extent  quite  unknown  in  the  ancient  world.    The  present  revolution  ut 

the  means  of  social  intercourse  and  communication  seems  to  be  preparing 

the  way  for  other  changes,  about  which  it  is  not  safe  to  speculate.    All  tfaa 

iocreased  *  subjection  of  matter  to  mind '  which  the  world,  and  especially 

this  country,  has  witnessed  since  the  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophj 

luive  become  popular  must  be  very  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  his  race. 

And  in  the  more  sublime  departments  of  physical  science  the  same  progress 

is  visible.    C^logy  is  contributing  the  details  of  the  past  history  of  the 

globe  on  which  we  live.    The  telescope  is  making  magnificent  disclosures 

of  the  distant  regions  of  the  material  creation.     Nor  is  public  interest  con 

fined  to  what  is  merely  physical.    Society  itself  is  undergoing  fundamental 

changes ;    and  the  science  of  society,  under  its  twofold  form  of  civil  and 

ecclesiastical,  is  the  theme  of  discussion  and  controversy. 

**  An  age  in  which  controversy  turns  on  first  principles  needs,  and  will 
icon  demand,  a  metaphysical  literature.  That  state  of  knowledge  and  of 
general  opinion  is  not  a  hopeful  one  in  which  the  thoughts  and  energies  of 
men  are  stimulated  exclusively  by  physical,  economical,  or  even  social 
science.  When  the  intellect  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  bare  facts 
separated  from  principles,  usually  excite  feeble  interest.  Men  then  feel  that 
beneath  the  stir  occasioned  by  incessant  activity  among  the  outward  events 
of  this  passing  world,  there  lie  hid,  as  it  were,  the  foundations  of  all  know- 
^^e,  on  which  this  very  stir  and  activity  depends  for  its  existence.  These 
AT®  the  first  principles  of  things.  Within  snd  immediately  around  that 
circle,  is  the  domain  peculiar  to  philosophy.  The  more  deeply  thought  is 
exerted  on  any  subject,  the  further  it  is  compelled  to  go  within  the  domin- 
ions of  this  science  of  sciences.  The  soul  casts  about  for  its  anchorage  in 
the  ocean  of  thought.  •  .  .  The  use  of  ideahsm  and  the  higher  meta- 
physios  as  operative  forces  in  society  becomes  more  apparent  when  wo 
observe  how  efficacious  their  spirit  has  been  to  neutrahze  a  vulgar  sensualism. 
The  study  of  the  systems  of  philosophy  in  ail  their  variety,  and  of  the  lives 
ftnd  labours  of  Tarious  philosophers,  is  to  be  encouraged  for  many  reasons. 
It  supplies  curious  and  useful  thoughts,  which  might  never  otherwise  have 
been  ii^;gested,  and  it  also  stimulates  reflection  in  the  student.  The  history 
of  the  erratic  course  which  the  human  spirit  has  ta^en  in  the  experience 
^en  of  profound  thinkers  is  besides  fitted  to  moderate  dogmatism. 
The  men  of  mightiest  genius  are  found  often  to  have  fallen  into  the  most 
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ftignal  errorf .    It  is  morally  uBefuI  to  train  the  mind  to  the  habit  of  ealmlT 
apprehending  and  appreciating  new  doctrines,  howerer  opposed  to  what  it 
has  preyiously  been  acoustomed  to  entertain.     "Man,"  says  Pascal,  "U 
made  for  thinking.    To  think  as  we  ought  is  the  sam  of  haman  dotj." 
Habits  of  abstract  meditation  hare,  farther,  a  use  additional  to  their  sbso* 
lute  value  to  the  indiridual  speculator,  for  they  accustom  men  to  a  kind  of 
exercise  which  must  always  be  closely  connected  with  the  great  progrpu 
epochs  of  history ;  and  by  the  luoid  and  comprehensive  views  which  thsj 
foster,  as  well  as  by  the  invigorating  effect  of  the  act  of  seir-inspeetioo, 
they  become  an  exceedingly  potent  force  among  those  at  work  iu  society. 
.     .     .    Philosophy  has  ever  been  a  struggle  between  the  spirit  of  douM 
and  the  spirit  of  dogmatism — of  which  the  one  declines  to  admit  as  true  tnj 
conclusion  that  is  not  the  result  of  logical  deduction,  and  the  other  assumeB, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  principles  which  the  sceptic  assails.     Men  in  lU 
ages  have  been  oscillating  between  these  extremes.  .  .  .  Faith  is,  on  the  one 
aide,  lost  in  the  dark  abyss  of  doubt.    On  the  other,  it  evaporates  in  the  sunnj 
haze  of  the  empyrean  of  transcendentalism.     ...    A  perfect  philosophj 
must  recognize  and  include  a  body  of  first  principleji,  consolidated  info 
faith,  by  which  all  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human  mast  bo  regu- 
lated.   ...    To  obtain  a  refuge  from  doubt,  and  a  sure  and  rational 
foundation  on  which  knowledge  and  action  may  be  based,  must  always  be 
the  aim  of  the  higher  philosophy.    .     .     .     Reason  would  be  interminable 
if  it  did  not  find  its  ultimate  limit  in  truths  which  it  cannot  prove.    Everj 
principle  must  be  either  resolvable  by  the  understanding,  or  else  rested  on 
fiiith  ;  and  as  every  conceivable  question  may  be  thus  carried  down  to  fiuth 
all  knowledge  runs  into  mystery.    An  adjustment  of  the  fad  of  this  rsslm 
of  mystery,  from  which  no  effort  can  disconnect  us,  has  ever  been  the  pro* 
found  difficulty  with  men  of  contemplative  minds,  which  the  labours  of 
thinking  men  of  all  ages  have  advanced  only  a  very  few  steps  towards  a 
solution.     .    .    .    Mysteries  are  needed  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 
Of  mysteries  we  cannot  rid  ourselves.    They  rise  in  a  thousand  forma,  and 
in  them  all  knowledge  merges.*' 

The  leaders  of  tho  Free  Church  moTement  had  always  been 
urgent  advocates  of  recoostractiye  university  reform.  As  they  had 
now  the  opportunity  of  reorganizing^  the  arrangements  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  rising  ministry,  they  resolved  upon  the  institution  of  a 
more  efficient  and  systematic  course  of  training,  and  determined  oa 
carrying  it  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  equipment  and  efficacy, 
60  that  in  high  professional  culture  the  theological  in8tract<Mr8  of 
their  people  should  be  inferior  to  those  of  none  of  the  churebea  of 
Christendom.    This  was  all  the  more  incumbent  on  them  because 
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many  of  their  motfc  ardent  and  able  men  had  held  profesalonal 
office  in  the  Uaiversities,  and  on  denuding  themselFes  of  their  con- 
nection i?iih  the  Established  Cbureh«  those  of  them  at  least  who 
were  connected  with  the  theological  faculty,  required  to  demit  their 
Uniyersity  chairs.  For  these,  provision  was  necessary  as  an  act  of 
JQStice.  The  organization  of  a  unirersity.  fall  in  its  outfit  and  sys- 
tematic in  its  arrangements,  for  thorough  theological  training,  was 
therefore  determined  upon.  The  Unirersities  had  renounced  the 
Free  Church,  the  Free  Church  would  renounce  the  Universities. 
This  project  was  set  about  with  hopeful  mettlesomeness  and  elastic 
capacity  (some  thought  audacity),  and  a  splendid  methodization  of 
theological  culture  was  arranged.  The  plans  of  the  pure  intellect 
must  be  wrought  through  the  practical  realities  of  passions,  interests, 
obstacles,  and  dissuasions,  sometimes  of  discouraging  opposition 
and  obstinate  immobility.  The  Free  Church  College  scheme  was 
impeded  and  broken  down  from  its  high  aim  by  the  practicalists, 
who  hate  to  build  up  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  and  feel  that  suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  i«the  duty  or  the  burden,  and  that  if  we  can  but 
^0  on,  we  do  well  enough.  The  scheme  was  only  imperfectly  rea- 
lized, and  the  funds,  the  ability,  and  the  interests  of  the  Free 
Church  were  dissipated  in  tiding  over  the  difficulties  of  circumstance, 
temper,  claims,  and  jealousies,  instead  of  being  concentrated  and 
made  effective  and  exemplary.  In  regard  to  the  provision  for  those 
who  had  held  in  the  old  universities  the  position  of  professors  there 
was  no  difficulty,  arrangements  were  made,  and  places  were  provided 
for  them.  But  there  were  other  objects  to  be  achieved  than  this. 
The  odium  tktologicum  had  been  specially  and  specifically  excited 
by  Professor  Wilson,  as  the  reputed  editor  of  the  most  able  Con- 
servative organ  in  Scotland,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  which  had 
consistently  and  constantly  opposed  the  advocates  of  innovation ; 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  not  only  declaimed  against,  but 
jested  at  "  the  brutal  ignorance  of  the  clergy ;"  be  had  opposed  the 
practice  of  making  admission  to  professorial  chairs  dependent  on 
adherence  to  church  sects,  and  he  had  made  himself  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Free  Church  by  the  issue  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Be  not  Schismatics ;  Be  not  Martyrs  by  mistake  '* — a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  so  far  from  being  funda- 
mental to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  and  every  other  Presbyterian  Church  Establish- 
ment.   It  was  determined  then  that  as  morak,  metaphysics,  and 
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logio  held  most  intimate  relations  with  theology  and  theologieal  eol- 
tnre,  and  as  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  TJniTersity  training 
of  stndents  in  those  branches  were  inimical  to  the  Free  Church, 
that  church  in  its  metropolitan  college  should  possess  indepefident 
Professorships  in  ethics  and  philosophy.    The  chair  of  ethics  wss  at 
onoe  conferred  on  Patrick  C.  MacDotigall,  who  had  contested  the 
chair  of  logio  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  by  desire  of  his  party. 
The  professorship  of  logic  was  offered  to,  nay,  pressed  upon,  Dr. 
William  Cunningham,  who  had  written  some  caustic  strictures  on 
^  schismatics  and  martyrs  "  in  '*  Three  Letters  on  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton's pamphlet."    It  was  afterwards  urged  on  the  acceptance  of 
Isaac  Taylor,  although  his  candidature  in  1836  had  been  opposed 
by  the  same  party,  because  he  did  not  "  believe  in  the  whole  doc- 
trines of  the  confession  of  faith."    He  declined,  and  the  chair  wsi 
tiKereafler  placed  in  the  acceptance  of  Henry  Sogers,  then  philoMh 
phio  tutor  in  the  Independent  Colleget  Spring'Hill,  Birmingham,  and 
Imown  by  his  papers  in  The  Edinhnrgh  Review,    He  alao  refiued 
the  offer.     Afterwards  negociations  were  entered  into  with  the 
philosophical  student  who  laboured  in  the  Free  Church  ministry  at 
Cramond,  and  on  considering  the  matter,  A.  C.  Fraser  aeoepted  the 
nomination.   He  was,  we  beliere,  unanimously  elected  on  the  motion 
of  Br.  Chalmers,  seconded  by  Sir  David  Brewster — ^both  of  whom 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  character,  attainments,  and  philo' 
sophic  insight.    He  delivered  in  November,  1846,  a  most  admirable 
inaugural  address  on  philosophical  culture,  which  was  published  in 
The  Free  Church  Magazine^  and  also  issued  as  a  separate  publica- 
tion, at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  and  the  students. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  David  Welsh,  biographer  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  and  author  of  an  excellent  History  of  the  Church, 
being  the  Lectures  he  delivered  as  Professor  of  Ecclesissticsl 
History,  the  sum  of  £21,000  in  subscriptions  of  £1,000  each  from 
twenty -one  individuals,  was  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  College  in 
Sdinburgh,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
ibundation-stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution, 4th  June,  1846.  This  new  college  was  opened  Novonber 
6th,  1850,  and  an  "  Introductory  Lecture  on  Logio  and  Metaphysics, 
was  delivered  by  the  Bo  v.  A.  C.  Fraser,  A.M.,  as  professor 
of  these  subjects,  8th  November.  In  this  lecture  he  explained  the 
arrangement  which  '*  associates  the  study  of  Philosophy  with  the 
study  of  Scottish  Theology,"  gave  a  review  of  the  diffeiettt  schools 
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of  thought  in  their  inflaences,  insisted  on  the  benefit  of  a  true 
philosophy  in  *'  disclosing  the  horizon  of  mysteries  by  which  the 
power  of  philosophizing  is  bounded/'  and  maintained  that  "  the 
true  propositioDSf  and  the  positive  discoveries,  which  speculatire 
philosophy  contains,  are  not  nnmerons ;  neither  are  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  reached  and  vindicated  usually  long.  The  power 
of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is,  I  think,  more  in  the  wide  range  of 
thought  which  is  gained  when  any  article  of  it  is  apprehended  by 
the  mind  at  all,  and  in  the  nourishment  which  it  thus  supplies  to 
the  contemplative  faculty.  Its  history  is  rather  the  history  of 
highly  intensified  manifestations  of  reflective  energy,  than  of  growing 
and  elaborated  forms  of  doctrinal  truth." 

This  Professorship  was  probably  much  more  akin  to  Eraser's 
mind  than  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Pastorate ;  but  we  doubt  that 
it  was  ever  quite  to  his  mind.  We  have  an  impression  that  a  good 
deal  of  sympathetic  self*  portraiture  appears  in  the  foUo  wing  extracts 
from  a  paper  on  Isaac  Taylor — eepecially  when  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Eraser  has  since  most  carefully  held  aloof  from  connection 
with  ecclesiastical  parties : — 

"  An  independent  expression  of  profoundly-seated  convictions  was  more 
•greeable  to  a  mind  of  this  order,  than  the  profession  of  the  Chnstian 
ministiy,  in  this  modem  age  of  ecolesiastioal  sohism,  and  narrow  oontro- 
Tenies  about  systematised  theologioal  doctrine.  .  .  .  The  living  oom- 
zaunities  which  most  loudly  proclaimed  their  Ohristian  faith  were  mutually 
repellent  under  the  influence  of  sectarian  hate.  The  large  conceptions 
which  unite  men  who  are  animated  by  a  common  belief  in  eternal  truths 
were  exchanged  for  the  pettiness  and  bigotry  which  have  perverted  the 
luBtory  in  which  he  found  peace  into  an  occasion  of  malice  and  all  un- 
cbaritablenesB.  The  glory  of  the  real  religion  of  feelings  generated  and 
regulated  by  faith  in  grand  historical  transactions,  was  lost  in  the  vain 
disputes  of  a  verbal  one ;  and  the  sentiment  of  its  divine  grandeur  was 
concealed  in  dreary  symbols  and  technicalities,  from  which  lining  meaning 
had  subsided  by  long-continued  professional  usage.  .  .  .  This 
Christianity  of  the  inner  life  is  a  treasure  which  has  somehow  come  to  us 
--whaterer  its  historic  origin,  or  howeyer  it  may  have  at  first  become 
assimilated  with  the  evolutions  of  human  affairs.  Must  we  refrain  from 
Iwinff  U  in  our  daily  feelings  towards  Gk)d,  until  we  have  settled  the  con- 
troverted questions  about  the  manner  of  its  introduction  in  the  past  of 
human  history  ?  There  is  something  in  us  which  responds  to  it,  and  with 
vhich  it  blends  congenially  in  good  men.    Shall  we  disregard  tlus,  and 
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peril  the  moral  and  epiritaal  tressan  upon  htttorical  dispatee,  whieh— ts 
■till  maiTitained  among  learned  and  candid  penons — most  relate  to  matters 
of  opinion,  and  not  to  truth  absolute  and  eternal?  With  the  inner  treisurs 
already  in  our  poesetsion,  and  ready  for  unirersal  use,  Chrietiani  matt 
iome  begin  to  think,  now  and  henceforward  hold  themseWee  free  to 
pursue  any  researches,  historical  or  scientific,  confident  that  no  ioonodast 
of  ancient  historic  documents,  canonical  or  non  canonical,  no  physiesl  dii* 
corery  of  what  has  happened  or  may  hereafter  happen,  in  the  wide  reslm 
of  nature,  can  alter  a  manner  of  feeUng  and  aoting  in  relation  to  God  which 
— whafceTer  its  historic  origin — ^has  now  found  its  warrant  in  the  depths  of 
our  being,  and  in  all  modeTn  experience  of  it  as  the  supreme  motive  power 
in  human  affairs.    In  this  faith  all  history  as  well  as  the  biblical  and 
eeolesiastical— the  history  of  nature  and  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the 
same,  together  with  the  history  of  man  and  the  interpretation  of  the  monl 
experience  of  the  human  race — is  virtually  Divine  revelation,  contribating 
to  nourish  and  expand  those  feelings  towards  God  and  man  which,  hon* 
ewer  the  historical  end  scientific  questions  to  which  they  give  rite  rasy  be 
settled,   the  scriptural  books  and  the  institutions  of  Christianity  have 
developed  and  maintained,  and  must  derelop  and  maintain  in  yet  richer 
harmony,  when  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter,  and  from  the  risk  of 
interference  with  our  intellectual  growth.*'  * 

In  1847  FrofesBor  Fraser  entered  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimonj, 
choosing  and  being  ohoeen  by  Miss  Dyce,  a  lady  belon^inK 
originally  to  Aberdeen,  of  distinguished  acquirements  and  intellec- 
tuality, the  youngest  sister  of  William  Dyce,  Royal  Academician, 
famous  as  a  fresco  painter  in  the  New  Palace,  Westminster,  and 
as  an  interpreter,  through  the  pictorial  art,  of  Scripture. 

In  1850  Professor  Fraser  was  entrusted  with  the  editorship  of 
The  North  British  Review^  a  quarterly  serial,  which  had  been 
established  in  1844,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Free  Church  party,  (or 
the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  opinions  and  principles  for 
which  they  contended,  and  for  the  promotion  of  a  Christianized 
criticism  in  literature,  politics,  science,  history,  philosophy,  an^ 
theology.  It  was  placed  under  the  management,  at  first,  of  T>t. 
Welsh,  after  whose  death  iu  1846  it  was  given  to  the  care  of 
Edward  Francis  Maitland,  Esq.,  advocate,  who  in  1846  resigned  it 
to  Dr.  Hanna,  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  from 
whose  hands  it  passed  into  those  of  A.  C.  Fraser,  under  whose 

*  '*  The  Literary  Life  of  Isaac  Tajlor/*  by  Ffofeesor  A.  C.  Fraser, 
"  Macmillan's  Magazme^**  October,  1865. 
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chirge  it  remained  till  1857.  Under  hii  management  the  eoope  of 
the  Beview  was  enlarged,  and  its  power  was  increased.  Instead  of 
confining  the  contributions  to  Free  Church  men,  Edinburgh  men, 
Scotsmen  and  others,  as  had  been  preyiously  done,  he  incited  the 
co-operation  of  all  men  who  had  original,  wise,  and  apt  words  to 
speak  to  the  public,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  aid  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  W.  B.  Greg,  H.  L.  Mansell,  De  Morgan,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Isaac  Taylor,  A.  P.  Stanley,  Wm.  Whewell,  Archbishop 
Whate1y,&c.,  besides  retuning  the  serrices  of  Brewster,  Barton,  Cun- 
ningham, Duncan,  Flemming,  Macdougall,  Carruthers,Duns,Hanna, 
Shairp,  Yeitcb,  Ac,  of  the  more  native  and  endued  among  scholars. 
To  this  Beview  the  Editor  contributed  a  number  of  learned  and 
▼aried  papers,  selections  from  which  were  published  by  him  under  the 
title  of  "  Essays  in  Philosophy."  These  essays  are  seven  in  number, 
and  their  topics  are;  The  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  Hamilton 
and  Beid — Perception;  Scottish  Metaphysics — Causality ;  The 
Insoluble  Problem,  a  Disquisition  on  our  Ignorance  of  the 
Infinite ;  the  Metaphysics  of  Augustianism ;  Eerrier's  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  Being';  and  the  Philosophical  Class-room  of  the 
19th  Century — the  last  being  an  Academical  Address. 

These  "  Essays  "  were  noticed  by  the  Athenaum  as  *'  characterised 
bj  acuteness,  leamiug,  and  moderation.  Their  author  threads  the 
convolutions  of  the  metaphysical  mind  of  Europe  without  the 
pretence  of  a  clue  which  belongs  to  himself  alone ;"  and  in  an 
article  in  the  Seoue  Des  Deux  Mondes  (July  1st,  1856),  from  the 
pen,  we  believe,  of  Comte  C.  F.  M.  de  Bemusat,  biographer  of 
Abelard,  Anselm,  Bacon,  Ac,  the  following  passage  occurs  :«- 


'*  Mr.  Fraeei^B  writings  have  just  been  collected  under  the  title  of  *  Essays 
in  Philosophy.'  The  theory  of  perception,  and  that  of  causality,  are  en- 
countered anew  by  him  in  the  spirit  of  Beid  and  Hamilton,  but  with 
auocest  in  the  effort  to  add  to  the  exactitude  of  thought  and  the  precision 
of  terminology.  Original  discussions  regarding  the  infinite,  a  criticism  of 
Leibnita,  and  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  school  of  St.  Augustine,  prove  that 
Mr.  Eraser  is  no  stranger  to  any  question  or  system,  and  that  he  can  ex- 
pound and  criticise  them  with  ability.  Finally,  he  has  discussed  with  pro- 
priety and  moderation,  but  with  great  care  and  solidity,  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Ferrier,  and  he  has  maintained,  like  a  good  Scotchman,  the  principles  and 
procediftv  of  the  doctrines  ot  psychology  against  the  pretensions  of  a  deduc- 
tiye  philosophy.     He  follows  a  path  in  which  one  is  at  least  certain  of  not 


being  lott,  and  the  philotophj  he  teftohes  will  never  istiie,  ae  etiber 
ptetentione  Bystems  are  oerftain  to  do,  in  the  diTOzoe  of  Seienoe  and 
Beaeon/* 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  republication  of  these  essays  was 
the  occurrence  of  a  yacancy  in  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  the  UnTieraity  of  Edinburgh,  consequent  on  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  6th  May,  1856.  The  opportunity  of  occupying 
such  a  chair  brought  forward  many  competitors.  Isaac  Taylor  and 
Henry  IU>ger8  were  both  spoken  of;  T.  S.  Baynes  and  John  Yeitch 
made  some  advances ;  Dr.  MacYicar  and  J.  D.  Morell  set  forth 
their  claims ;  but  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  the  Chieftanpy  of 
British  Philosophy  fell,  at  last,  to  be  borne  by  A.  C.  Fraser  and 
J.  F.  Ferrier— the  former  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  latter  the  interest  of  the  Tories  and  the 
Bstablished  Church.  All  the  power  of  Dissent  in  Scotland  was  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  Fraser ;  Dr.  Cairns— by  repute  possessor  of  the 
most  metaphysical  mind  in  Scotland — ^refused  to  put  in  a  claim  to 
the  damage  of  his  old  friend,  and  besides,  wrote  a  smart  and  slashing 
— ^though,  in  our  opinion,  hasty  and  unfair — pamphlet  against  Ferrier, 
entitled  *' An  Examination  of  Professor  Ferrier's  Theory  of  Knowing 
and  Being."  Newspapers,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  conversation 
were  alike  entirely  absorbed  with  the  question — which  will  succeed? 
and  since  the  election  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  himself,  no  excitement 
comparable  to  that  had  occurred  in  Edinburgh  until  the  occasion 
of  choosing  his  successor.  The  wave  of  agitation  passed  over  into 
England,  and  even  on  the  Continent— Ferrier  or  Fraser  P — became  a 
theme  for  controTersy.  In  the  end  the  electors,  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  by  a  majority  of  three — seventeen  to  fourteen— 
settled  the  question  in  favour  of  Professor  Fraser,  precisely  one 
vote  less  than  that  by  which,  twenty  years  previously,  the  ohsir 
had  been  conferred  on  his  illustrious  predecessor,  the  friend  and 
philosophical  instructor  of  both  candidates.  To  show  how  widely 
the  interest  of  the  contest  was  felt  we  may  quote  from  the 
Athetueum  the  following  notice  of  the  gossip  of  the  day :  **  Among 
the  rumours  current,  in  London  at  least,  as  to  the  circumstances 
likely  to  influence  the  election  were  the  following: — That  Mr. 
Fraser  might  be  injured  by  belonging  to  the  Free  Churoh.and  per 
contra,  that  he  might  be  benefited  by  the  known  intention,, in  the 
event  of  his  success,  of  abolishing  the  chair  of  metaphysics  in  the 
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Free  College  wHicli  he  now  holds ;  that  Mr.  Ferrier,  aa  the  aon-izL- 
law  of  WilBon,  would  hare  an  almost  certain  preponderance,  that  he 
would  be  held  disqualified  by  the  Germanism  of  his  opinions ;  and 
that  Mr.  Fraser  would  come  in  as  the  representative  of  the  Scottish 
School; — sad  so  on."    Ferrier  took  his  defeat  keenly,  sorely  to 
heart.    He  wrote  a  sarcastic  and  bitter  critique  on  the  eleotion» 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  and  I^ew  Philosophy  "  immediately, 
and  followed  that  up  in  1858  by  a  **  Letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,   on  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  patronage  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,"  and,  as  a  matter  offset,  greatly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  agitation  occasioned  by  this  contest,  the  patronage 
wag  changed  in  I860— though  not  much,  it  seems,  for  the  better; 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  elections  subsequently  made  and  the 
outcry  raised  after  each.     The  controversy  itself,  so  far  as  the 
mfcerests  not  of  persons  but  of  philosophy  were  conoidmed,  happily 
resulted  in  great  advantage.    It  stimulated  Ferrier  to  prove  the 
philosophic  pith  of  his  intellect  and  incited  him  to  an  ardent — a  too 
ardent — ambition  to  signalize    his  metaphysic  meditations  as  a 
manifest  contribution  to  the  higher  thought  of  the  country,  and  to 
prove  that  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  noblest  issues  of  foregone 
and  of  foreign  thinkers.    It  spurred  on  the  strong  and  stalwart 
student  of  philosophic  thought,  who  was  now  to  be  the  leader  of 
Scottiih  speculation,  to  the  straining  of  every  effort  that  he  might 
demonstrate  his  might  to  the  most  sceptical  and  give  evidence  that 
in  his  hands  the  cautious  conseientious  investigations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  mind  for  which  the  Scottish  School  of  Speculation  was 
specially  famous,  would  suffer  little  deterioration,  if  they  did  not 
xnake  sure  progress.    Thus  it  affected  the  individuals  more  nearly 
Concerned,  and  of  course  this  had  a  reflex  action  on  the  vigour, 
sympathy,  and  success  of  their  influence  upon  their  students.    On 
the  public  mind  its  effect  was  also  beneficial.    Philosophy  acquired 
new  charms  in  their  eyes  by  losing,  for  a  time,  its  impersonality, 
and  books  on  metaphysics  and  logic  had  a  larger  public  and  a 
wider  scope  as  well  as  a  deeper  eflcacy  for  some  years  thereafber. 
The  national  and  philosophical  consequences  might  have  delighted 
an  optimist,  who  believes  that  a  general  good  may  outweigh  any 
amount  of  individual  evil. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
gentlemen  concerned,  that  keen  as  was  the  rivalry  and  hot  the  con- 
test in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  strong  even  as  had  been  the 
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passion  and  temper  it  evoked,  they  yet  learned  ohivalronsly  to  honour 
and  respect  each  other.  The  defeated  candidate,  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  pleasant,  and  attractiye  of  men,  with  an  intellect  of 
arrowy  sharpness,  swiftness,  and  straightforwardness,  and  amoral 
nature  of  great  openness  and  candour,  acknowledged  the  learned 
ability  and  extensile  acquirements  of  tlie  victor.  We  know,  that 
in  his  later  years  *'  he  had  forgiven  his  philosophical  enemies,  and 
even  forgotten,  as  if  it  had  never  been,  the  principal  crisis  signalised 
by  his  pamphlet  on  "  The  Old  and  New  Philosophy."  The  victor,  too. 
knew  the  worth  of  his  co-rival  and  learned  to  estimate  and  appre- 
ciate the  wonderftd  energy,  clearness,  and  intensity  of  the  philo- 
sophic vision  of  his  vanquished  but  great  opponent.  Few  grieved 
more  seriously  or  severely  as  at  the  going  out  of  a  bright  light  tbao 
he  did  the  early  death  of  James  F.  Ferrier,  whom  he  justly  desig- 
nated as  "  the  latest  Scottish  philosopher  and  the  most  brilliant 
philosophical  professor  of  his  time  in  Scotland."  In  the  same 
article  Professor  Fraser  classes  together  as  "fitted  in  the  most 
attractive  way  to  absorb  a  reader  of  competent  intelligence  and 
imagination  "  Berkeley's  "  Dialogues ;"  Hume's  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Understanding,"  and  the  *'  Philosophical  Eeviews"  of  J.  F* 
Ferrier,  and  speaks  of  him  thus  kindly  and  wisely,  as : — 

"  The  most  interesting  philosophical  parsonage  whom  Scotland  has  given 
us  to  contemplate  in  these  years.  He  preserred  the  oharm  of  a  genial 
spirit  during  a  life-long  pilgrimage  in  the  land  of  abstraotiona ;  aa  enttrelj 
self-dedicated  to  curions  thinking  about  the  world  in  which  all  are  feeling 
and  acting  aa  any  recluse  in  the  annals  of  philosophy.  And  hia  works  are 
the  signal  example  in  Scotland  of  an  alliance  of  artistic  beauty  with  abstract 
philoaophy.  Notwithstanding,  even  those  who  profess  to  speculate  are 
only  now  beginning  to  penetrate  into  his  meaning  and  to  recognise  bis 
ohivalroua  devotion  to  abstract  truth,  in  aublime  disregard,  one  maj  sav, 
of  ita  consequences  or  of  its  utility.  .  .  •  The  system  of  consequences 
involved  in  Ferrier'a  governing  conception,  with  the'  unfolding  or  which 
in  Scotland  hia  name  will  be  aa&ociated,  and  in  which  his  whole  life  as  a 
thinker  is  ezpreaaed,  ia  not  less  remarkable,  than  the  personality  of  its 
author  is  uncommon.  It  derives  from  that  personality  a  union  of  very 
subtle  metaphysical  thought  with  poetical  feeling,  fancy,  humour,  and 
tranaparent  diction,  unexcelled  in  their  combination  in  the  literature  of  tbii 
country.  In  itself  it  ia  an  original  attempt  to  solve,  with  the  precision  of 
deductive  reasoning,  a  part  of  the  Metophysical  (as  distinguiahed  frMO  the 
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merely  pbyrical)  problem  of  the  Qnirene.  .  •  .  The  synthetio  intel- 
lectnalism  of  Ferrier  is  at  the  philosophical  extreme  opposite  to  the  analytic 
phenomenalism  of  Comte.  .  .  .  Self^consoioas  being  is  with  Ferrier 
the  demonstrated  essence  or  inner  meaning  of  whaterer  now  is — in  all  the 
forms  and  degrees  which  this  existence  actually  takes,  in  the  physical  and 
moral  experience  of  finite  persons,  who  are  themselTes  mysteriously  related 
to  Supreme  self-conscious  Being,  beyond  whom  we  can  have  no  analogy. 
.  •  .  Ferrier  studied  academically  in  Oxford  and  in  Germany  as  well 
as  at  Edinburgh;  resting  English  culture,  and  Ctorman  free  action  of 
sjiecttlative  faculty,  on  a  primary  basis  of  Scotch  persistency  and  enthu- 
siasm. .  .  .  With  Berkeley  mind  is  the  essence  of  the  uoirerse,  and 
also  the  cause  of  all  its  phenomenal  changes ;  with  Ferrier  consciousness 
is  the  essence  of  being.  Narrower  in  its  scope,  the  system  of  Ferrier 
became  at  last  the  refinement  of  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley ; 
'approaches  to  the  region  where  Plato,  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  wrought.'  .  .  . 
A  valuable  truth  in  philosophy  pervades  this  assault  upon  verbal  abstrac- 
tions or  unintelligibilities~a  truth  of  which  Berkeley  and  Ferrier  are  the 
chief  British  apostles.  It  is  the  attempt  to  work  intellectually  helow  this 
deepest  form  of  all  fact — an  attempt  which  common  unreflective  language 
seems  to  sanction;  and  which  philosophical  language  ratifies  when  it 
theorizes  about  uneonscious  menial  tubsiance  and  material  substance 
exUting  unperceived  by  mind — it  is  this  attempt  to  be  wise  beyond  the 
possibility  of  any  conscious  experience  that  has  produced  a  confusion  for 
which  the  appropriate  remedy  is  habitual  reflection  upon  the  metaphysical 
truth—  that  being  must  in  every  example  of  it,  involve  a  consciousness  of 
objects — that  in  this  respect  matter  and  perception  are  one.'** 


•  •*  The  Philosophical  Life  of  Professor  Ferrier,*'  by  Professor  A.  C. 
Fraser :  '*  Macmillan's  Magazine,"  January,  1868. 
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It  is  the  law  of  all  human  knowledge,  that  the  more  the  rays  of  the  light 
within  us  multiply  and  spread,  tlie  increasing  circle  of  light  implies  an 
increasing  circumference  of  darkness  to  hem  it  round.  Increase  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  and  you  inevitably  increase  the  sense  of  ignorance ;  at  all 
the  mere  points  in  a  belt  of  surrounding  darkness  do  you  encounter  doubt 
and  difficulty.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  science  can 
abolish  all  doubts  and  prevent  all  mistakes. — E.  S.  Dallas. 
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^oltitcis* 


A  PROFESSIONAL  OB  A  POPULAE  ABMY—WHICfl 

SHALL  WE  HAVEP 

FBOFIBSIOITAL.— III. 

Thbobbtical  philosophers,  amateur  statesmen,  and  dabblen  in 
politics  are  apt  to  conclude  that  those  institutions  which  are  a 
benefit  to  one  country  would  of  necessity  prove  an  advantage  to 
other  countries,  and  this  imperfect  reasoning  is  a  fruiifol  source  of 
error  and  mischief.  Similar  institutions  will  produce  similar 
results  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  if  the  state  and  conditioiL 
of  the  one  country  differs  from  that  of  the  other,  then  the  reanlts 
produced  by  the  same  institutions  will  be  different  in  each.  The 
liberty  and  federalism  which  thrive  in  the  sturdy  Alpine  republic 
would  prove  a  bane  to  the  treacherous  and  effeminate  races  of 
tropical  Asia.  That  which  is  the  secret  of  one  nation's  greatness 
might  prove  to  be  a  root  of  bitterness  if  introduced  into  a  neigh- 
bouring state.  The  Irish  labourer  can  subsist  upon  the  potatoes 
grown  in  his  little  garden-plot,  and  the  Spanish  peasant  tfarivefl 
upon  his  bread  and  onion ;  but  the  English  mechanic  would  soon 
pine  away  if  confined  to  such  food.  One  nation  will  be  satisfied 
under  an  order  of  things  that  would  excite  discontent  in  another. 
As  each  individual  person  has  his  own  particular  constitution, 
inclinations,  and  tastes,  so  every  nation  has  its  own  special 
characteristics,  and  that  which  would  favour  the  prosperity  of  one 
would  retard  the  development  of  another.  Probably  every  civilized 
nation  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  working  within  it  of  a 
military  spirit,  a  naval  spirit,  an  agricultural  spirit,  a  manufacturing 
spirit,  a  commercial  spirit,  an  artistic  spirit,  a  literary  spirit,  Sic. ; 
but  one  spirit  predominates  in  one  country,  and  another  spirit 
prevails  in  another  country,  and  the  institutions  of  each  country 
should  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  each  nation. 

The  present  generation  has  witnessed  the  great  successes  which 
have  been  achieved  by  the  popular  army  of  Prussia,  and  a  clamorous 
outcry  has  been  got  up  for  organizing  the  military  forces  of  thii 
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eoattbej  ttpon  the  modal  of  a  popular  anay.    Bat  a  popalar  army 

ii  an  i]i8titatio&  which  will  only  thrire  where  the  military  spirit 

preraila  amongst  the  people  at  large  $  it  does  prevaii  io  Prussia, 

bat  it  is  not  the  predominating  spirit  in  this  country.    The  maaa- 

faetoring  and  the  commercial  spirit  predominate  in  our  island,  the 

literary  spirit  exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  community 

as  a  whole  than  the  military  spirit  does,  and  the  idea  of  a  popular 

srmy  is,  in  principle,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the 

people  of  England.    Probably  the  military  spirit  has  never  been 

at  such  a  low  ebb  in  this  country  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  audits 

influence  seems  still  to  diminish,  whilst  the  tendency  towards  peaceful 

pursuits  appears  to  insrease.    The  English  are  truly  an  enterpriz- 

ing,  ambitious,  persevering,  courageous,  enthusiastic  race;    but 

their  schemes  of  conquest  are  associated  with  social  adrancement 

•nd  mental  progress,  not  with  territorial  aggrandizement  or  martial 

glory;  they  are  specially  addicted  to  the.  arts  of  peace,  and  the 

oontests  in  which  ihej  delight  are  those  of  the  factory,  the  market, 

tile  ooimting-house,  the  study,  and  not  those  of  the  batUe^eld. 

The  English  soldier  has  often  done  his  duty  bravely  and  well,  but 

soldiering  is  not  the  Jbrte  of  the  English  people  at  large.    The 

French  are  a  people  ambitious  of  military  glory ;  the  Prussians  are 

a  race  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in  war  eon 

omorts  the  Swiss,  from  their  intense  patriotism  and  the  necessities 

of  their  position,  will  cheerfolly  submit  to  any  privations  fbr  tiie 

defence  of  their  country;   but  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen  an 

enforced  submission  to  military  drill,  and  a  liability  to  be  called 

upon  for  the  performance  of  military  duties  would  be  excessively 

unpleasant  if  not  altogether  distasteful.    Upon  whatever  principle 

its  minor  details  might  be  modelled  we  believe  that  the  scheme  of 

a  popular  army  would  be  opposed  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 

English  people,  and  therefore  we  maintain  that  we  should  have  a 

professimul  and  not  a  popular  army. 

Although  it  is  not  included  in  K.  N.'s  visionary  theory,  yet  we 
think  we  may  safely  assert  that  any  practicable  scheme  which  could 
be  devised  for  the  establishment  of  a  popular  army  would,  in  some 
form  or  other,  include  compulsory  service  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  the  principle  of  compulsory  service  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  majority  of  the  English  nation.  The  idea  runs  counter  to  a 
Brtkm V  love  of  liberty.  Why  should  he  be  compelled  to  serve  a 
portion:of  his  time  in  leamdng  the  art  of  warP    fie  has  not  broken 
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the  laws  of  Us  coantejr,  he  payB  his  tuei,  and  meets  the  demandi 
of  his  creditors ;  why  then  should  he  he  drawn  away  from  the 
vocation  of  his  choiee  to  serve  for  a  time  in  the  army  againBt  hii 
will?  Sailors  form  a  professional  class  hy  themselves ;  why  Bhoold 
not  soldiers  do  the  same  P  We  do  not  propose  to  man  the  navy 
npon  any  such  basis  as  is  proposed  for  the  formation  of  a  popular 
army ;  why  then  should  we  remodel  our  military  system  upon  sacli 
a  principle  P  We  believe  the  scheme  of  a.  popular  army  to  be 
incompatible  with  an  Englishman's  love  of  liberty,  and  therefore  «e 
maintain  that  we  ought  to  have  a  professional  and  not  a  popuLai 
army. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  change,  we  do  not  belong  to  thst 
obstructive  party  which  acts  upon  the  principle  that  '*  Whatever 
is,  is  right ";  we  go  hand  in  hsnd  with  the  company  of  the  reformerst 
bat  we  hesitate  to  join  the  band  of  revolutionary  agitators.  Amy 
reform  most  certainly  is  greatly  needed,  and  we  wish  for  such  a 
thorough  measure  of  reform  as  will  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  so  radicsl  a  change  is  needed 
as  the.  transformation  of  our  military  force  into  a  popular  armj. 
Our  military  system  needs  a  reformation  not  a  revolution;  ▼« 
believe  that  such  a  revolution  as  is  brought  before  us  by  this  debate 
would  prove  to  be  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.  The  writer  of 
a  recent  leading  article  in  the  Dailjf  News  has  very  justly  observed 
that  "  a  war  minister  and  his  military  advisers  cannot  afford  to 
forget  the  special  circumstances  of  a  great  commercial  and  industrial 
country  like  ours,  or  the  abiding  influences  in  favour  of  civil 
rather  than  military  careers.  There  is  unquestionable  economy  in 
a  system  of  universal  compulsory  service  as  in  Prussia,  so  far  as  the 
annual  military  budget  is  concerned,  but  there  is  also  an.  inunense 
economic  waste  in  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  labour 
from  the  pursuits  of  productive  industry,  and  this  is  a  oonaideratioD 
that  can  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  England."  We  know  that  we 
might  have  a  popular  army  without  exactly  copying  the  Pjrassiaa 
system ;  but,  however  organized,  the  establishment  of  a  popular 
army  in  this  country  would  lead  to  "  an  immense  economic  waste 
in  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  labour  from  the  pursuits 
of  productive  industry,"  and  therefore  we  maintain  that  we  ought 
to  have,  not  a  popular,  but  a  professional  army. 

There  appears  to  be  in  the  articles  of  J.  W.  6.  and  K.  If « an  unreal, 
unsubstantial,  and  dreamy  tone  which  greatly  detracts  from  the 
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hroe  of  their  words.  In  the  fiffch  paragraph  of  his  article  J.  W.  S. 
seemi  very  lake  warm  and  half-hearted  in  his  advocacy  of  a  popular 
snny ;  when  he  says  "  all  the  actual  requirements  of  garrison  duty 
and  foreign  service  could  be  accomplished  by  enlists  for  terms  of 
years  from  those  who  felt  a  vocation  for  arms/'  he,  at  the  very 
least,  implies  the  desirability  of  a  professional  army  forming  a  part 
of  our  military  establishment.  J.  W.  S.  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
thorough  faith  in  the  principles  he  advocates  ;  at  all  events  he  has 
Qot "  the  courage  of  his  principles." 

J.  W.  S.  says  that  "  a  professional  army  is  not  'only  expensive 
bat  profitless."  A  professional  army  is  not  necessarily  profitless ; 
it  might  be  employed  in  productive  labour  when  not  engaged  in 
active  service  or  military  drill,  as  we  believe  the  engineer  corps 
were  employed  when  the  Post  Office  undertook  the  telegraphic 
buainets  of  the  country.  A  reform  in  this  direction  might  easily  be 
carried  out ;  but  even  taking  our  military  force  as  it  now  U,  its 
expensiveness  and  profitlessness  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  economic  waste  which  a  popular  army  would  cause 
in  lesseniniil^  the  productive  capacity  of  the  people.  All  males 
would  be  for  a  time  withdrawn  from  productive  labour,  and  the 
exercise  of  their  industrial  capacities  would  be  stopped  at  the  most 
valuable  period  of  their  life. 

We  demur  to  the  assertion  of  J.  W.  S.  that "  the  stern  tuition  of 
war  would  do  no  detriment  to  a  nation  so  absorbed  as  we  have 
been  in  small  cares,"  &c.  Many  a  youug  man  dragged  to  military 
discipline  against  his  will  would  probably  degenerate  in  character 
and  in  capacity  in  those  pursuits  in  which  he  was  beginning  to  be 
an  adept,  and  many  might  imbibe  a  distaste  for  the  industrial 
vocation  to  which  they  were  previously  attached  and  become 
unsettled  and  disinclined  to  return  to  productive  labour.  J.  W.  S. 
say  a  that  "ours  is  a  nation  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  effective 
institution  of  a  popular  army,"  but  we  have  already  taken  an 
opposite  view  of  the  subjccb  and  maintained,  nearly  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  article,  that  this  country  is  not  suitable  for  the 
establiahment  of  a  popular  army  because  the  tendency  to  engage  in 
civil  pursuits  prevails  amongst  the  people  more  than  the  disposition 
towards  a  military  career. 

The  speculative  suggestions  of  K.  N.  will  probably  be  no  more 
acceptable  to  the  advocates  of  a  popular  than  to  the  supporters  of 
a  professional  army,  and  we  will  pass  over  his  article  without 
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further  notice.  B.  W.  C.  argpoiefl  that  the  establiskmeiit  of  a 
imKtary  ^am  eneonrages  national  quarrels,  and  that  if  the  work  of 
fighting  a  nation's  battles  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
at  large  instead  of  being  entrusted  to  a  professional  class,  it  would 
promote  the  eau8«  of  peace.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  maiataia 
that  the  dtflTtisioA  of  military  habits  and  a  belligerent  spirit  amongst 
the  people  at  largo,  would  render  the  nation  more  liable  to  be  drawn 
into  war. 

The  argument  in  B.  W.  C.'s  fif^h  paragraph  is  very  plausible,  but 
it  is  sophistical.  A  pe^alar  anny  would  not  serre  the  coontrj 
gmtuitotMly,  it  would  oonsist  of  paid  soldieii  as  mvsh  as  a  pro- 
fbsskmal  army,  and  if  the' cause  in  behalf  of  whaoh  the  popaltf 
airray  is  fighting  be  such  as  to  reader  its  doing  so  am  act  of  duty  is 
defending  home,  country,  Ao»,  thai  cause  would  be  an  eqtul 
jtatification  of  the  soldiers  fighting  for  it  in  a  professional  amy. 

Armies  are  verj  undesirable  institutions,  but  they  are  necemitiei 
in  the  present  state  of  society ;  war  is,  at  all  times  imd  voder  stt 
circumstances,  an  exceediag  great  evil ;  the  military  spirit  fkoM 
be  confined  within  as  small  a  compass  as  is  eonsiatent  wttik  thB 
safety  of  the  State ;  belligerent  tendencies  and  tastes  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  diffused  amongst  the  people.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  preyiously  given  we  maintain  that  we  should  have  a  pro- 
fessional, and  not  a  popular  army.  Sam vn. 

POPULAB — III. 

This  question  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  well  put.  Must 
a  professional  army  necessarily  be  unpopular  P  Must  a  popular 
army  inevitably  be  unprofessional?  I  am  reminded  by  C.  H. 
Spurgeon's  I^e  Sword  and  Trowel  that  there  need  not  necessarily 
be  this  contrast  of  controversy.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
question  goes  cfi*  in  another  direction,  and  means  ought  we  to  liave 
a  standing  army — ^having  no  other  duty  or  place  in  the  State,  and 
so  being  professional.  Or  ought  we  to  have  no  standing  army,  bat 
have  such  a  course  of  military  training  available  among  the  people 
as  would  make  '^  the  art  of  self-defence  "  a  general  power  amoag 
the  nation  P 

I  think,  if  the  question  is  put  in  that  form,  that  the  popular  armf 
would  be  the  preferable  form—if  it  could  be  attained ;  and  it « 
Ihe  duty  of  our  statesmen  to  realize  what  the  country  desires. 


I 
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The  fiivi  axfnaent  tbftt  strikes  me  in  fayonr  of  a  popular  amy — 
that  ia,  an  manf  coBueting  of  the  peopla,  not  a  mere  •ubatitnte  for 
tlwrm — it  this :  it  would  aid  in  ike  traiai^g  of  atardy,  oourageova, 
ttmd  veeoliite  diaraater  amea^  the  peepAe— would  indoee  a  real  and 
Heawbe  indiepeiiidenoe  aaaong  them.  This  ia  greatly  required 
ojnoog  «§  as  a  people.  The  quality  of  cooMge  is  faat  lading  ifOM 
MDong  tiM,  a  aentitive  fear  of  danger  OTerdooda  all  aocial  life. 

P%flieal  courage,  or  the  capacity  to  expoee  one's  self  readily  to 
tbe  nek  of  kodiiy  pain  or  death,  is  rare  ameng  us.  Moral  covrageb 
or  the  power  of  being  ready  to  lay  one's  self  open  to  suffering,  in* 
oOBTeutenoe,  or  diseomfert  which  does  not  offer  any  rewarding  in* 
ducement,  which  holds  out  no  prospect  of  personal  inlereat,  is 
aiaaoat  even  rarer.  We  live  aahatitotionary  lires.  We  kaTe  police 
to  pravent  breaches  of  the  peace  and  ether  forms  of  evil,  the  preven- 
tioa  of  which  implies  the  use  of  force,  the  risk  of  injury,  and  the 
oeed  for  readiness  and  physical  energy.  We  have  firemen  to 
undertake,  whilst  crowds  gaze  and  gape  helplessly  around,  all  the 
danger  and  all  the  risk,  to  save  all  and  dare  all  in  the  case  of  an 
ootkreak  of  flame  or  conflagration.  ■  We  have  life-boats  on  the 
coast  to  venture  out,  with  their  stated  crews,  into  the  atonn- 
vexed  seas  to  dare  the  up-heaving  tem^pest  and  to  do  the  bast  they 
can  to  save  pn^erty  and  preserve  life.  We  have  Humane  Society 
mtn  to  keep  gnard  over  dangerous  waters  here  and  there,  ready  to 
jump  in  and  seek  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  in  accident  or  the 
insane  in  action.  Our  life  is  in  fact  so  substitutionary  that  we  do 
idasoet  all  the  duties  of  life  by  proxy— even  to  the  attendance  on 
the  obsequies  of  our  departed  friends.  Charity,  advice,  encourage* 
meat,  help,  agitation,  everything  is  so  done  by  a  machinery  of  asso- 
cialed  substitutionary  agents  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that 
we  have  personal  daties  to  do. 

To  get  rid  of  this  substitution  and  proxy  style  of  things  we 
might  very  advantageously  begin  with  the  army.  The  general 
introduction  of  drill  into  our  life  would  harden  our  phyaiquB 
and  bring  up  the  average  health  of  the  nation  to  a  higher  leveL 
This  itself  would  be  a  great  gain,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  benefit  in 
any  warlike  need,  but  also  in  the  common  course  of  our  every-day 
life.  It  will  be  teen  that  our  argument  goes  right  against  that  of 
8.  S.,  wlho  thinks  that  because  we  are  out  of  taste  for  personal 
aerriee  in  war,  we  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it, 
M.,  he  pleada  sickness  as  a  reason  why  a  person  who  is  ailing 
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eliould  not  be  brought  to  try  to  gain  health.  Our  orer-minute 
diTigion  of  labour,  which  finds  so  much  favour  in  his  sight,  is  just 
the  very  reason  we  would  most  rest  our  plea  upon  for  a  popular 
army.  It  would  tako  us  out  of  our  single  rut  and  rub  the  rust  off 
our  unexercised  faculties.  It  would  give  us  new  and  fresh  interest 
in  our  national  life,  and  it  would  put  us  in  the  way  of  leaminir,  in 
war  as  in  other  things,  that  self-help  is,  next  to  God's  help,  the  best 
help.  S.  S.  must  know  that  devotion  to  our  narrow  round  of  pre- 
scribed money-getting  is  withering  up  all  manliness  among  U9,  sad 
to  prevent  this  from  becoming  altogether  fatal  to  the  personst 
vitality  of  valour  in  our  nation  he  might  see  that  almost  the  only 
means  is  to  organize  a  popular  army. 

The  power  of  self-defence  would  be  a  valuable  possession^ven 
though  it  were  never  to  be  used,  but  if  it  were  actually  required 
its  value  would  be  all  the  greater.  If  "  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  then  the  best  preventative  of  war  should  be  that  all  should 
be  able  to  defend  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
scheme,  an  enforced  enlistment  of  compelled  service  in  the  ranks 
would  be  needed.  If  we  were  to  incorporate  military  drill  and 
exercise  with  our  public  school  education,  and  even,  as  has  been 
judiciously  enough  suggested  by  K,  N.,  with  our  popular  amuse- 
ments and  holidays,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  would  gain  all  the 
sanitary  advantage  of  good,  wise,  and  serviceable  gymnaatios ;  and 
a  large  percentage  of  those  so  trained  would  pass  into  the  army  as 
volunteers  readily  enough  under  due  encouragement  and  on  proper 
terms.  While  if  the  pressure  of  need  were  felt  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  would  be  properly  seconded  by  preparation.  The  very 
ability  would  lead  to  the  ready  rush  of  men  to  the  post  of  duty  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  To  the  spirit  of  the  patriot  there  would  be 
united  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  joy  of  aiding  in  the 
immunity  of  our  country  from  the  invader's  foot.  I  can  see  so 
good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  complete  popular  drill  and 
preparation  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  war- 
even  although  we  were  still  to  have  a  professional  army  of  training 
and  trained  men;  but  perhaps  the  fewer  of  these  latter  the 
better. 

Of  course  the  great  objection  to  a  professional  army,  ita  expen- 
siveness,  is  met  by  (he  assertion  of  its  effectii'eness ;  but  a  popular 
army,  even  if  it  were  more  expensive  than  a  professional  one»  would 
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in  reality  and  without  paradox,  be  cheaper,  because  the  country 
would  receive  a  large  relurn  of  the'inoitey's  worth  expended  on 
drill  aod  training  in  the  health,  the  orderliness,  the  promptitude 
and  the  additional  capacity  for  combined  movement  acquired  by 
the  followers  of  industry  in  the  nation.  How  much  more  valuable 
would  navvies,  engineers,  ploughmen,  and  country  labourers  in 
l^eneral  be,  if  they  were  drilled  to  simultaneous  activity  and  co- 
operative labour<} !  The  aroiy  drill  would  be  a  preparation  for 
gang- work  as  well  as  for  war,  and  the  entire  worth  of  the  expense 
would  thus  probably  revert  to  the  nation  in  the  improvements  likely 
to  result  from  the  popularizing  of  general  army  training. 

As  a  fact  in  history  it  has  ofccu  been  seen  that  when  a  profes- 
eional  army  has  failed,  the  national  spirit  and  endeavour  have  msde 
up  for  the  defects  and  defaults  of  the  nation's  liircd  defenders. 
The  Armada  and  the  Commonwealth  are  proofs  of  the  possibility 
of  so  employing  the  common  forces  of  the  nation,  when  theenthusiasm 
of  a  cause  exists  in  them,  against  all  sorts  of  odds.  This  would  bo 
much  enlianced  by  the  possession  among  the  people  of  trained  skill 
in  the  arts,  manceuvres  and  drill  called  into  action  in  war. 

The  ''uosettlement "  argument  of  S.  ^.  does  not  influence  our 
minds  in  the  least ;  in  fact,  we  think  it  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  have  such  an  unsettloment. 

8.  S.'s  second  argument  in  regard  to  the  superior  qualifications 
of  professional  soldiers,  I  am  inclined  to  have  serious  doubts  about. 
"We  have  had,  in  fact,  a  large,  highly  paid,  greatly  privileged,  and 
well  helped  army ;  and  yet  it  confesses  its  impotence  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  to  ensure  national  snfety.  So  had  France.  Is  it  not  very 
well  known  that  professionalism  has  a  chilling  and  a  killing  ejOTect 
on  energy,  change,  and  expansion  ^  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  almost  all 
improvements  originate  with  outsiders.  Watt,  a  watchmaker, 
creates  steam-engines ;  Arkwright,  a  barber,  makes  cotton-spinning 
by  machinery  possible ;  Clive,  a  clerk,  recuperated  British  warfare 
in  India,  and  so  on. 

Dislike  to  personal  service  in  the  army,  as  S.  S.  says,  is  a  for- 
midable objection;  but  it  need  not  be  urged  against  personal 
training  in  the  use  and  practice  of  arms  of  war.  That  need  not 
necesaitate  engagement  in  war ;  but  if  necessity  arose,  and  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  even  those  who  disliked  war  most  might 
not  object  to  being  possessed  of  the  power  to  fulfil  life's  first  law, 
aelf-pretervation.     Besides,  this  need  for  personal  service  might 
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iiMfiiily  snppl J  ft  molive  for  ikem  penont  baeomhig  more  ardeni 
dbfenden  and  desireni  of  peaca  tkan  before. 

We  agfee  with  J.  £.  N.  on  the  advantage  of  disotpliike.  Beeaoo 
it  IB  80  advantageous  we  wonld  popalarize  it,  and  we  would  difBue 
dkeipluie  and  ita  benefits  throngh  all  daasee  of  the  oommtudt^r^ 

The  division  of  labour  will  readilj  take  care  of  itself.  Those 
will  most  improve  in  the  ezereises  of  the  field  who  have  the  greatist 
aptitude  for  snch  forms  of  activity.  They  would  devote  themaelfss 
BM>st  aasiduously  to  the  practioe  whioh  results  in  perfection,  and 
would  rijoioe  in  the  opportanity  of  learning  the  arts  of  strategy. 

That  professionalism  is,  as  J.  £.  I^. remarks,  the  form  of  national 
life,  is  no  argument  fbr  a  professional  army.  War  is  not  one  of  the 
daily  occurrences  of  human  life.  It  is,  like  earthquake  and  tempest, 
an  exceptional  phenomenon.  Though  we  should  be  ready  for  it,  it 
should  be  a  readiness  such  as  is  got  by  a  general  training.  We 
ought  not  to  study  and  wait  for  it.  Doctors,  lawyers,  engineers, 
Ac,  have  daily  duty  to  perform  in  their  profession.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  some  men  have  gained  the  highest  positions  in  ov 
professional  army  who  have  never  smelt  gunpowder  on  the  battle- 
field.   Greenhouse  soldiery  may  look  well,  but  will  not  bear  mneh. 

While  I  think  that  a  mixture  of  both  would  be  the  better  solution 
of  the  problem,  yet,  if  compelled  to  choose,  I  think  I  should  prefer 
a  popular  to  a  professional  army.  IL  O.  Af . 
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CHANGED  P 


KBOATIVB  ABTIOLB. — I. 


Thb  "  Explanatory  Statement,"  by  John  S.  Mill,  issued  in  eon- 
neotion  with  the  "  Programme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Eeform  Asw- 
ciation,"* opens  with  the  following  very  oracular  and  fSurreachiog 
ptopotition :  "  Of  all  our  leading  institutions  none  are  more  unsnited 
to  the  state  of  society  of  which  the  Eeform  Act  of  1867  is  the 
harbinger.*'    On  this  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  (l.)  That  '*««  our 

•  **  Programme  of  the  Land  Tenure  Beform  Association," — with  la 
^planatory  Bt«tement  hy  John  Stuart  Mill,  pp.  1-6.  London :  Longmasii 
Green,  Header,  and  Dyer. 
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leading  inttifcatioaB  "  would  form  s  formidable  catalogue.  (2.)  That 
"  leading  Inatitations  "  i«  a  very  wide  and  indefinite  phrase.  (3.)  That 
'*  the  state  of  society  of  which  the  Eeform  Aet  of  1867  is  the 
harbinger  "  is  not  yet  and  cannot  be  known  until  it  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  (4.)  That  the  unsuitableness  of  any  institution  to  any 
state  of  society  can  only  be  determined  on  the  determination  of 
that  specific  state  of  society.  (5.)  That  the  degree  of  OBSuitableness 
of  institations  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  measurement.  It  might 
not  be*  amiss  either  to  notice :  (1.)  The  excessive  toto-totality  of  this 
Millian  negative,  "  of  all  .  .  .  none  " — equal  to  none  of  all,  or 
not  any  of.  (2.)  The  real  superlativism  couched,  perhaps  hidden, 
under  an  apparent  comparative,  "  none  are  more  unsuited  " — equal 
to  are  altogether  unsuited,  or  are  not  in  any  way  suited.  And 
(3.)  The  ambiguity  of  the  figuratifc  word  "  harbinger  " — which  may 
ngaify  either  a  near  or  a  remote,  a  probable  or  a  certain  fore- 
ronner. 

When  we  see  a  master  of  logic  and  of  clear  English  purposely 
dboosing  to  shroud  his  meaning  in  forms  of  negation  not  usual 
among  thinkers,  but  among  rhetoricians,  and  giving)  his  direct 
negative  the  outward  form  of  a  subdued  or  scarcely  articulated 
affirmative,  we  have  every  reason  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  cause 
which  needs  such  a  veil  thrown  over  the  expression  of  its  foundation 
principles. 

If  J.  8.  Mill  had  bluntly  stated  his  proposition  as  it  is  meant  to 
be  argued  and  acted  on  by  the  Anti-Land  Law  League,  of  which 
he  has  taken  the  presidency,  how  would  it  be  accepted  P    It  is — if 
it  has  any  exact  meaning  at  all — equivalent  to  this  statement : — 
The  land  laws— whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  any  other  of 
onr  leading  institutions — are  altogether  unsuited  to  the  state  of 
society,  of  which  the  Beform  Act  of  1867  is  to  be  made,  by  our 
political  action  if  we  can,  the  first  step.    If  this  is  the  case,  it 
involves  a  few  statements  in  it  which  can  scarcely  but  prejudice  the 
case  against  the  League.    It  implies  for  instance :   1st.  That  the 
Beform  Act  of  1867  has  only  been  accepted  by  the  Liberal  party  as 
a  means  to  an  end — a  harbinger  only  gives  a  foretaste  to  hope  and 
excites  expectancy.    2nd.  That  the  end  to  be  accomplished  is  an 
entire  change  of  the  state  of  society.    And  3rd.  That  property  in 
Wd,  aa  the  most  of  our  leading  institutions,  must  cease,  in  any 
prevalent  sense,  in  this  new  social  world. 
Property  in  land  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  moat  seeure 
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in  its  tenure,  and  the  most  safe  from  innovatinfi:  agitatioD.    If  the 
very  root  of  the  idea  of  property  be  uptorn,  what  sort  of  soctetf 
will  that  be  in  which  no  proper  tie  of  property  to  its  owner  it 
acknowledged  P    The  laws  alone  form  the  foundations  of  the  bond* 
of  property,  and  if  these  are  to  be  radically  altered  in  regard  to 
land  what  other  property  can  hope' to  escape  from  liability  to  the 
same  unloosening  when  tlie  restrictions  are  felt  to  be  dissgreeable. 
Property  signifies  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  right  to  the  possevsion, 
enjoyment,  and  disposal  of  anything;  and  it  is  acquired  by  inherit- 
ance, gift,  covenant,  or  purchase.  •  This  constitutes  ownership,  or 
the  having  of  anything  as  one's  own;  and  forms  a  large  element  in 
value.     Property  is  the  most  complete  right  which  the  lair  of  t 
country  gives  to  a  person,  to  or  in  any  object  or  matter.     It,  there- 
fore, altogether  depends  on  tenure,  or  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
it  is  held.     The  stringency  and  security  of  the  tenure  by  which 
property  is  held  has  large  iufiuences  on  the  prosperity  and  stedfsfit- 
ness  of  society,  and  any  proposal  that  may  be  made  to  lessen  or 
impair  the.certainty  of  possessory  rights  threatens  society  in  one  of 
its  t^o  roots,  which  are — family  and  property.     A   land-tennre 
reform  is  therefore  a  dangerous  agitation,  unless  there  are  clear  and 
definite  limits  fixed  to  it  and  the  terms  of  the  reform  be  stated  most 
clearly  and  definitely. 

That  the  "explanatory  statement"  of  the  Land  Tenure  Befonn 

Association  commences  with  a  form  of  words  so  vague  in  their 

'i^xpres^ioB,  and  so  set  in  order  as  rather  to  conceal  than  reveal  the 

intended  signification,  we  say,  justly  exposes  the  entire  agitation 

^vrhich  it  seeks  so  to  explain  to  suspicion  of  wrongfulness. 

But  the  premises  by  which  it  is  sought  to  prove  this  proposition 
are  still  more  wonderful  than  the  conclusion  to  which  they  are 
intended  to  lend  support.  '*  The  country  (now)  belongs,  at  lesst 
in  principle,  to  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  "  (p.  6).  This  ststc- 
ment  is  either  (1)  fallacious,  or  (2)  false,  or  (3)  the  ground  of  a  far 
wider  movement  than  that  to  which  it  forms  the  proposed  fulonim. 
If  the.  ambiguous  word  ''country"  is  employed  as  a  synonym  for 
land,  it  is  a  fallacious  assertion — for  land  no  more  belongs  to  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  than  any  other  kind  of  article,  exchange 
able,  which  men  may  desire,  or  wish  to  acquire,  use,  or  enjoy.  If 
it  is  intended  as  an  affirmation  that  the  country — ^inoladiog  sH 
possible  possessions — belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  itt 
the  averment  is  falt$  in  fact  and  in  reality.    If  it  were  tme  that 
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the  cottntrj  belongs  to  the  inhabttantB  law  would  ^e  tyranny,  pro- 
perty theil,  and  communism  the  only  goal  at  which  the  Land 
Tenure  Reform  Association  could  rightly  stop. 

Again,  it  is  affirmed  that "  private  property  in  land  is  a  mistake/' 
If  it  is  so,  is  it  not  so  exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  the  prirate 
pOBsession  of  any  desirable  thing  is  a  mistake  P  What  good  reason 
can  be  given  why  "  private  property  in  land  is  a  mistake  "  which  is 
not  equally  applicable  to  private  property  in  food,  mineral  products, 
manufactured  goods,  means  of  transport,  sources  of  joy,  articles  of 
ornament;  or  ability  to  heal,  amuse,  instruct,  labour,  AcP 

But  besides  this  we  have  ambiguity  on  ambiguity.  If  "private 
property  in  land  is  a  mistake,"  would  common  property  in  land  be 
no  mistake  P-— or  if  "  private  poperty  is  a  mistake  " — is  it  intentional 
or  unintentional  ;  remediable  or  irremediable ;  .blameworthy  or 
innocent ;  and  so  on  P  Or  is  mistake  used  to  mean  an  error  in 
judgment,  an  error  in  morsls,  an  error  in  law,  an  error  in  a  class, 
or  an  error  in  sociology ;  and  ought  the  *'  mistake  "  to  be  rectified 
at  the  expense  and  by  the  suffering  of  one  class— the  possessors— 
or  at  the  cost  and  by  the  endurance  of  those  who  would  reap — 
presumably — the  benefit  of  the  change  P  Is  it  not  singular  that  all 
these  indefinitenesses  should  be  hung  around  the  premises  of  a 
logician  of  high  character,  and  one  of  the  most  explicit  writers  who 
labour  in  English  literature,  unless  there  were  some  cause  for  it  in 
the  manner  or  the  matter  P  And  is  not  this  cause  the  badness  of 
his  cause  P 

The  members  of  the  Land  Tenure  Eeform  Association  *'  are  of 
opinion  that  much  more  is  amiss  in  the  present  system  of  landed 
property  than  merely  restraints  on  its  alienation."  Are  there  not 
restraints  on  the  alienation  of  every  kind  of  property  ?  does  not  the 
very  essence  of  property  consist  in  there  being  thrown  around  it 
restraints  on  alienation  ?  Meum  is  only  .distinguishable  from  tuum 
because  there  are  restraints  against  my  alienating  property  that  is 
yours,  or  you  alienating  property  that  is  mine.  Alienation  is  taking, 
passing,  or  patting  into  the  possession  of  another ;  so  that  the  very 
term  property  is  opposed  to  alienation — unless  for  a  consideration. 
'*  Whether  the  hitherto  fundamental  institution  of  property  in  land 
is  destined  to  be  permanent  or  to  disappear,  the  members  of  the 
aqsooiation  do  not  take  upon  themselves  to  decide"  (p.  7).  How 
eondeseending  and  considerate !  They  do  not  take  upon  them* 
selves  to  deeide.    They  only  take  upon  themselves  to  agitate,  and 
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they  will  leaTe  ^  m  one  of  the  **  qneBtiont  of  tke  dittaat  inUut^" 
to  be  decided  by  the  proper,  but  not  the  propertied,  eUnee.  ISief 
will  not  ask  the  abolition,  but  only  the  reform  of  the  land  tenim  of 
the  time ;  bat  they  will  reform  it  altogether,  aad  refine  it  inte  non- 
existence as  a  property  tenure.  This  is  the  radical — root  and 
branch— reform  proposed  by  modem  land  agitators,  the  BepoUieaa 
and  Communist  economists  of  our  times ;  and  the  most  irrefragable 
prooft  of  the  righteousness  of  their  proposals  are  forthcoming. 

For  example  : — ^*  The  land  is  the  original  inheritance  of  all  man- 
kind." How  can  this  be  doubted  P  The  original  charter,  granting 
the  said  land  to  the  said  parties,  in  pro  inditfiw  tight,  in  perpetuity, 
and  with  due  provision  against  alienation  as  a  hereditament*  may 
be  inipected  by  the  misbelieyer,  of  course,  at  the  offieea  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Beform  Association,  9,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London, 
W.O.I  And  affixed  to  it  will  be  observed  the  signature  ai  the 
grantor,  properly  attested  by  witnesses  to  the  same!  A  trans- 
lation and  an  exposition  of  the  same,  with  notes  and  explanatoiy 
statement,  facsimiles  of  the  signatures,  and  an  engmring  of  the 
great  seal  thereunto  attached,  have  been  prepared,  and  copies  may 
be  had,  warranted  correct  by  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  o£loe->beai«n 
of  the  aforesaid  association!  One  sight  of  this  important  and 
unique  document— like  that  of  the  feu-charter  of  the  See  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Bome  —  must  not  only  couTince  but  oonfeond 
the  most  oonfirmedly  sceptical  of  gainsayers.  A  subsoription  to 
the  funds  of  the  association  entitles  the  donor  to  a  sight  of  the 
original  document  in  the  original  law-language  of  the  Suprsane 
Disposer  of  the .  same ;  but,  doubtless,  small  photographs  of  the 
parchment  will  shortly  be  prepared  for  the  gratificatioa  of  thoee 
country  residents  whose  avocations  do  not  readily  admit  of  a  visit 
to  the  offices  where  the  true  original  alone  is  to  be  seen  always 


•*  on  view." 


Observe  the  statement :  "  The  land  is  die  original  inheritance  " — 
life  is  not ;  then  the  will  requires  no  proof,  and  is  diargeable  with  no 
probate  duty :  and  no  proof  of  heirship  is  required,  tkmt  is  aa  patent 
as  the  patent  of  man's  nobility.  But  not  only  so :  it  is  "  the  original 
inheritance  of  mil  mankind  "  without  distinction  of  name*  dsin* 
race,  place,  creed,  breed,  activity  or  inactivity,  worUi  or  wortysss- 
ness.  Over  and  above  this,  too,  it  is  the  inheritanod  of  mankind 
dUme.  His  co-denisens  of  the  earth  have  no  inheritanee,  no  pos- 
sessory right.    He  is  the  tyrant  and  ssxelnsive  owner.    Thsgr  >>* 
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tlia  "  beuto  of  the  field/'  bnt  the  field  is  not  the  poeaeBBion  of 
these  beasts ;  they  are  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  '*  the  commoners  of 
hearen/'  but  they  hare  no  right  to  the  prodnots  or  the  possessions 
of  the  earth ;  they  are  the  "  lilies  of  the  field,"  but  the  fields  are  the 
inheritance  of  the  Solomons  of  the  Land  Tenure  Eeform  Association, 
who  verily  are  not  arrayed  like  one  of  them.  They  are  at  feud  with 
the  Tories,  who  would  retain  their  old  feudal  claim  and  right  to  the 
land,  because  they  are  the  true  feudatories  of  the  One  Superior.  In 
a  figurative  sense  man  is  the  "  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  but  in  a  literal 
sense  he  is  heir  to  all  the  lands.  What  extensive  estates  some  of 
US  have  without  knowing  of  it !  Ought  we  not  each  to  run  with  our 
subscriptions  to  the  association  to  show  our  gratitude  for  the 
good  news  they  bring  us.  "  The  land  is  the  original  inheritance  of 
all  maakind,"  and,  lo !  I  also  am  a  man-— a  unit  of  the  all  *' man- 
kind "  whose  inheritance  the  land  is. 

"  The  society  do  not  propose  to  disturb  the  landowners  in  their 
past  acquisitions."    *'  The  society"  will  condone  the  terrible,  the 
flagrant  offence  of  having  acquired  property  in  land,  and  property 
in  anything  else  needs  no  condonation  because  it  is  under  no  con- 
demnation.   "The  society  do  not  propose" — ^but  any  other  set 
of  men  may — "  to  disturb  the  landowners  in  their  past  acquisi- 
tion " — the  thing  may  be  done  noiseUsily  without  any  disturbance. 
"  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  "  and  make  no  outcry — ^and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  "  propose  "  such  a  measure,  for  it  may  be  more  easily 
"  carried  out "  at  once  than  "  carried,"  by  a  simple  motion  which 
needs  not  be  seconded  unless  it  is  carelessly  done  at  first.    Past 
acquisitions  then  are  safe;  present  acquisitions  are  precarious, 
and  future  ones  non-effective.    "In  their  past  acquisitions"  let 
the  possessors  remain,  and  beyond  them  do  not  let  them  be  tempted 
to  pass.    In  them  the  society  is  pledged  not  to  disturb  them ;  but 
no  such  immunity  is  promised  heifond  them.    In  tiiem  they  may 
possess  their  souls — as  well  as  their  land — ^in  patience ;  but  beyond 
them  they  will  be  regarded  with  impatience.    The  landowners  who 
possess  what  belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
nay,  to  all  mankind  as  an  inheritance,  must  have  curious  con- 
sciences if  they  are  not  disturbed  in  their  possessions — possessions 
to  which  they  can,  if  the  Land  Tenure  Association  is  correct,  have 
no  posnble  right. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  proposed  under  the  term. 
Ought  the  Tenure  of  Land  to  be  radically  changed? — ^it  can 
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scarcely  be  affirmed  that  we  have  made  a  selection  of  argaments 
against  which  it  is  no  credit  to  argue.    There  is  no  greater  name 
among  Hadical  reformers  of  the  philosophic  type  than  that  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  this  estimate  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  fact  th&t 
he,  who  is  known  as  the  most  distinguished  logician  and  economist 
in  Great  Britain  at  least,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Association,  and  has   been  requested  to  accompany  the 
programme  of  that  association  with  an  explanatory  statement. 
Well,  in  opposing  his  arguments,  we  may  safely  assume  that  ire 
are  opposing  the  best  form  of  reasoning  and  words  that  can  be 
brought  forward  on  the  topic.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  tLe 
origin  of  the  question  as  a  debate  proposed  in  these  pages  is  due  to 
the  active  crusade,  begun  by  this  association,  in  opposition  to  the 
land  tenure  of  the  present  day.    This  has  lent  an  interest  to  da- 
cuBsions  on  the  land,  and  made  it  one  of  the  talks  and  studies  of 
the  time.    In  default  of  knowing  how  this  topic  is  to  be  treated  by 
our  fellow-contributors  they  cannot  accuse  us  of  having  tilted  against 
a  man  of  straw:  nor  can  they  easily  object  that  we  have  taken  an 
unauthorized  view  of  the  debate — seeing  that  we  have  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  advocsusy  of  an  active  and  earnest  league. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  proposals  of  the 
XiOnd  Tenure  Beform  Association,  and  show  that  they  are  untenable 
and  quite  unworthy  of  adoption. 

It  proposes,  first,  **  To  remove  a^Zlegal  and  fiscal  impediments  to 
the  transfer  of  land." 

This  proposition  u  both  wild  and  vague. 
.  If  we  remove  all  legal  impediments  to  the  transfer  of  land- 
usurpation,  squatting,  trespass,  &o.,  would  cease  to  be  crimes ;  and 
quiet  possession,  secure  culture,  and  peaceable  residence  would 
become  impossible.  If  all  legal  impediments  are  removed  what  may 
hinder  the  forcible  ejection  of  any  possessor  by  any  claimant  or 
aspirant.  If  you  restrain  any  person  from  taking  possession  with- 
out purchase,  gift,  inheritance,  or  contract,  you  either  institute  or 
exercise  legal  imped imenU  to  the  transfer  of  land — you  do  not 
remove  them.  But  all,  that  is  all  and  sundry,  each  and  every  one, 
of  the  legal  impediments  are  to  be  removed  from  the  transfer  of 
land.  .  There  is  no  qualification  made  as  to  either  justice  or 
expediency — a  clean  sweep  is  to  be  made.  By  fiscal  impediment^' 
I  suppose,  are  meant  revenue  exactions,  duties,  taxes,  &c.,  on  tbe 
transfer  of  land ;  but  why  should  the  fisc  imperial  gain  from  receipt 
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Btampfl,  &c.,  on  the  transfer  of  the  eomraonest  commodity,  and  giro 
freedom  from  expense  to  the  tranefer  of  land  alone — what  good 
claim  to  exemption  can  land  show  above  labour,  goods,  money,  &e»? 

Again,  may  we  not  ask,  is  land  e^er  transferred  P  Is  it  not  rather 
tbe  right  of  propqrty  in  land  that  is  transferred.  A  transfer  of  goods 
I  can  understand  as  a  practicable  piece  of  actuality,  bat  the  transfer 
of  land  to  any  great  extent  seems  to  me  a  little— more  than  a 
little — anomalous.  Had  the  association  proposed  "  to  remove  all 
[unjust,  unnecessary  or  inexpedient]  legal  and  fiscal  impedimenta 
to  the  transfer  [of  property  in]  land,"  we  might  have  little  objec 
tion  to  consent  to  the  object — but  wo  do  rather  object  to  the  removal 
of  all,  without  exception. 

The  association  proposes,  in  the  second  place — "  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  the  Law  of|  Primogeniture/'  Of  course,  we  are  not  to 
involve  our  readers  in  a  debate  on  the  side  question,  ought  the  Law 
of  Primogeniture  to  be  repealed?  We  have  to  do  vnth  a  simpler 
matter.  The  Land  Tenure  Association  aims  at  securing,  t.e.,  making 
Kure  of,  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  ;  they  do  not 
profess  to  aim  at  the  securing  of  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
Primogenitore,  or  to  enforce  its  discontinuance.  They  will  erase 
the  law  from  the  statutes  at  largo — abolition  is  their  aim— but  they 
will  write  no  new  one  in  its  place  or  enact  one  opposed  to  it — so 
far  as  the  expression,  whatever  is  the  implication,  of  the  plan  is 
concerned*    Does  this  look  quite  "  thorough '? 

In  the  third  place,  they  propose  "  to  restrict  within  the  narrowest 
limits  the  power  of  tying  up  land."  They  do  not  say  the  narrowest 
possible,  or  just,  or  convenient ;  it  is  an  entirely  absolute  "  nar- 
rowest." ^'Limits  "  are,  of  course,  possessed  of  extension,  and  space, 
if  not  absolutely,  is,  in  reality,  practically  infinite  in  divisibility,  so 
that  narrowest  may  mean  next  to  nothing  at  all,  or  the  ghost 
of  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Why  not  then  say  at  once  "  to 
abolish  altogether  the  power  of  tying  up  land  "P — that  is,  to  prevent 
other  people  from  doing  what  they  like  with  their  own,  and  to 
compel  them  to  do  whatever  you  like  with  it — ^provided  it  is  land. 
You  may  tie  up  jewels,  goods,  money  (in  any  number  of  bags),  &e., 
in  any  amount  and  way,  but  you  must  not  tie  up  land.  In  that 
there  must  be  no  property ;  round  it  no  proper  tie.  Tying  up  land 
is  one  of  those  figurative  expressions  which  play  such  havoc  in  the 
unfigured  syllogisms  of  fallacious  reasoners.  It  means,  of  course, 
the  bringing  together  or  accumulating  of  large  or  numerous  estates 
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in  the  possession  of  one  person  or  familj,  and  aetnally  implies  s 
bre&eh  of  the  first  proposal  of  the  programme,  namely,  the  eatahhsb* 
ment  as  far  as  possible  of  legal  and  fiscal  impedimenta  to  the  trans* 
fer  of  land  to  near  reUtiTei,  or  other  large  poesessora  of  property 
inland. 

These  are  only  three  points — ^the  three  first  of  the  Land  Tennrs 
Beform  Association  charter,  which  consists  of  ten — one  more  than 
the  "  thrice-three  Muses,"  and  twice  as  many  as  wonld  hare 
satisfied  the  Chartists.  They  proceed  to  claim  *'  The  Interception  by 
taxation  of  the  Fatnre  unearned  Increase  of  the  Bent  of  Land." 
^  Cooperative  agriculture,"  a'*durableiniere»t" — ^which  is  to  differ 
from  property !  in  the  land  to  small  cultivators,  tiie  making  avail- 
able for  "  small  cultivators  " — ^meaning  cultivators  of  small  por- 
tions— of  Crown,  public,  or  charity  land,  the  use  of  oommons  for  a 
similar  purpose,  the  institution  of  parks,  pleasure-grounds,  and 
recreative  spots,  and  the  taking  possession  by  the  State  of  all 
articles  of  hiatoric,  scientific,  or  artistic  interest. 

We  cannot  enter  into  all  these  questions  in  our  short  article. 
We  have  written  enough  to  show  that  if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a 
radical  change  in  the  laws  of  Land  Tenure,  then  it  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged  or  advocated.  The  scheme  is  hasty,  ill-defined,  unfairly 
expressed ;  of  evil  tendency,  and  unjust  in  its  application  of  Com- 
munist principles  to  land  only  and  not  extending  it  to  all  property. 
If  that  were  proposed  many  would  oppose  it.  The  first  step  to  eril 
is  the  one  most  to  be  feared,  avoided,  and  resisted.  D.  A. 


Paufebs  may  be  conveniently  divided  into' four  great  clasaes— children 
and  infants,  able-bodied  idlers,  able-bodied  and  deserving  applicants  for 
temporary  relief,  and  lastly,  a  miscellaneous  class,  comprising  tbe  rerj 
aged,  tbe  infirm,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  incurable — all  those,  in  a  word, 
whose  poverty  is  hopeless,  and  absolutely  irretrieyable  by  any  efforts,  either 
of  their  own  or  of  others.  Babies,  drones,  bees,  and  cripples  eonstitnte 
our  panper  popnlation. 
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S^rhnrt. 


HAS  MAN  DEVELOPED  FEOM  THE  SAVAGE  STATE  P 

▲7FXS1U.TZTB  ABTICLX. — ^11. 

Thb  qnestion  stated  by  the  oonducton  of  this  magazine  is — 
"Has  man  developed  from  the  savage  state?  "  and  it  is  the  affirm- 
stire  side  of  the  question  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  maintain. 
BotL.  T.  B.  either  eonfoses'  it,  or  regards  it  as  identical,  with 
uotiier  question — ^Is  man  wlf  civilized  F  It  is  trae  that  L.  T.  B. 
does  Bot  formally  state  this  latter  question,  but  he  certainly  argues 
Qpoo  it,  and  in  fact  a  Urge  portion  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  it. 
On  p.  890  he  says:  "We  have  no  evidence  in  history  of  self- 
originated  oiriHzation."  He  ako  states  that  Archbishop  Whately 
**  maintained  that  there  has  never  been  any  such  thing  as  a  nation 
eiviliiiag  itself; "  and  again  (p.  371)  he  asks,  "  Is  not  the  progress 
of  man  as  a  self-oivilisiog  agent  an  idle  and  vain  dream,  a  figment 
^  philosophers  and  revolutionists?  "  Now,  we  maintain  that  this 
is  not  tiie  stated  topic  for  debate.  The  qnestions  are  different  and 
disHnoi.  Whether  man  has  developed  firom  savageism  is  one 
question.  Whether  he  is  M^oivilised  (1.0.,  whether  his  civilijsa. 
tion  is  simply  due  to  his  own  experience,  and  his  own  efforts)  is 
another.  And  it  seems  to  us  quite  coneistent  to  maintain  that 
man  has  developed  from  the  savage  state  and  yet  admit,  with 
L.  T.  B.,  that  man  is  not  self-civilized.  L.  T.  B.,  by  proving  the 
latter  point,  does  not,  as  he  seems  to  think  (p.  371),  prove  the 
former.  We  regard,  then,  the  question  whether  man  is  self-civilized 
SB  irrelevant,  and  shall  confine  our  remarks  solely  to  the  other 
question  argued  by  L.  T.  B. — the  question  stated  above—"  Has 
man  developed  from  the  savage  state  P  " 

L.  T.  B.,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  negative  of  this  topic,  sets 
upon  a  theory  which,  if  proved,  would  be  conclusive  in  his  favour. 
He  apparently  argues  that,  so  far  from  man  having  developed  from 
the  savage  state,  he  is  tending  to  it.  He  says  that  he  regards 
etvtliBation  as  man's  "  iMrmal  stste,  his  savagery  as  a  depreciation 
of  Itts  nature  "  (p.  372).  He  speaks  in  admiring  terms  of  our  "  pre- 
deoeasors,  in  the  brave  days  of  old,"  of  the  men  of  Chaucer's  and 
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Sbakspere's  time,  and  of  the  "  golden  age."  L.  T.  B.  seemi  to 
think  that  there  really  was  a  time  to  which  Macaolay's  words 
apply  with  truth — 

'*  Then  none  was  for  a  party : 

Then  all  were  for  the  Btate ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great: 
Then  lands  were  &irly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold : 
The  Bomans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brare  days  of  old." — HoBATins  xxYn. 

He  saysi  *'  We  hare  only  to  look  at  the  wonderful  fonns  of  faith, 
the  singular  imperativeness  of  the  olden  goremments,  the  marfel- 
lous  codes  of  law,  the  exquisite  arts,  industries,  and  even  aoienoes 
of  the  past,  to  learn  that  man  has  become  embrated  and  degeae* 
rate,  rather  than  improved  and  moralized "  (p.  371).  But  what 
proofs  does  L.  T.  B.  bring  forward  in  support  of  this  astoondinf? 
statement  P  Only  one.  Language  is  his  witness.  This  philologiesl 
argument  certainly  seems  insufficiont  to  prove  so  broad  an  assertion 
as  that  quoted  above,  and  at  least  from  one  who  says  that "  the 
true  distinction  between  savagery  and  civilisation  is  not  in  eireum- 
stances  but  in  morality"  (p.  369),  we  should  have  expected 
stronger  and  different  evidence.  If  morality  be  the  true  distinetion, 
why  did  not  L.  T.  B.  prove  the  superiority  of  ancient  over  modem 
ethics? 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  philology  to  be  able  to 
fully  examine  the  argument  of  L-  T.  B.  based  on  the  deterioratum 
of  language.  Bat  even  if  it  be  sound,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
prove. the  superior  moral  condition  of  past  ages ;  and  we  have  other 
and  far  stronger  proof  that,  so  far  from  msn  having  "  deteriorated 
and  become  barbarous,"  the  very  reverse  is  the  case ;  that  so  far 
from  the  governments,  the  forms  of  faith,  the  laws,  the  scienees, 
&c,t  of  past  ages,  being  proofs  that  we  are  "  embruted  and  degene* 
rate,"  they,  by  comparison  with  modern  governments,  modern 
faiths,  laws  and  sciences,  show  the  vast  and  unquestionable  advance 
of  civilization  in  recent  times.  Here,  in  fact,  we  are  literally  over- 
whelmed with  proof.  What  department  of  social  or  individual  Ufe 
can  we  examine,  what  civilized  nation  can  we  name,  which  fails  to 
show  us  the  superiority  of  the  present  over  the  past  P  Our  modem 
faiths,  our  laws,  our  sciences,  and  the  other  things  mentioned  by 
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L.  T.  B.,  are  all  witnesses,  not  tUat  man  bas  deteriorated,  bat  tbat 
be  bas  improTed. 

Take  law  for  example.  Wboever  will  compare  tbe  corpus  juris 
even  of  ancient  Home,  tbe  mother  of  lej^al  science,  witb  tbat  of  any 
modem  ciyilized  nation  of  Western  Enrope,  will,  we  tbink,  admit 
that  the  latter,  imperfect  though  it  may  be,  evinces  a  far  higher 
moral  tone  than  the  former.  Homan  criminal  law  supplies  us  with 
a  striking  example  of  this.  Professor  Maine  says, "  The  only 
form  of  dishonesty  treated  of  in  the  most  ancient  Boman  law  is 
thefb.  At  the  moment  at  which  I  write  [1861]  the  newest  chapter 
in  the  English  criminal  law  is  one  which  attempts  to  prescribe 
pnnisbment  for  the  frauds  of  trustees.  The  proper  inference  from 
this  contrast  is  not  that  the  primitive  Somans  practised  a  higher 
morality  than  ourselves.  We  should  rather  say  that,  in  the  interyal 
between  their  days  and  ours,  morality  has  advanced  from  a  very 
rude  to  a  highly  refined  conception—from  viewing  the  rights  of 
property  as  exclusively  sacred,  to  looking  upon  the  rights  growing 
out  of  the  mere  unilateral  reposal  of  confidence  as  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  penal  law."  * 

We  would  not,  of  course,  ignore  the  real  excellence  of  Boman  law. 
But  that  excellence  does  not  consist  in  its  principles,  but  in  its  con- 
sistency and  its  arrangement ;  not  in  its  material,  but  in  its  formal 
structure.  Mr.  Austin,  the  eminent  jurist,  says,  "  The  principles 
[of  Soman  law]  themselves,  many  of  them  being  derived  from 
barbarons  ages,  are  indeed  ill  fitted  to  the,  ends  of  law ;  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrive,  being  logical  consequences  of  their 
imperfect  principles,  necessarily  partake  of  the  same  defect." t 
And  in  another  place  Mr.  Austin  remarks,  "Much  has  been 
talked  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Eoman  institutional  writers.  Of 
familiarity  with  Grecian  philosophy  there  are  few  traces  in  their 
writings,  and  the  little  that  the^  have  borrowed  from  that  source  is 
the  veriest  foolishness.  .  .  .  Nor  is  tbe  Boman  law  to  be  resorted 
to  as  a  magazine  of  legislative  wisdom."  X 

It  is  not  then  in  law  that  ancient  nations  excel  us.  Is  it  in  their 
**  forms  oi  faith  "P  We  think  not.  By  "  forms  of  faith  "  we  under- 
Htand,  in  short,  those  moral  principles  by  which  men  profess  to 

•  Kaine*8  «  Ancient  Law"  (4th  ed.),  p.  807. 
t  Austin's  *' Jarispradenoe"  (3rd  ed.),  p.  1116. 
t  Ihid.,  p.  1115. 
1871.  jr 
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regulate  their  condact.  Now  it  may  be,  as  Mr.  Baclde  (snpported 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  a  host  of  other  anthorities)  asserts, 
that  there  is  '*  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world  which  has  under- 
gone so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral  systems 
are  composed.  To  do  good  to  others ;  to  saorifiee  for  their  benefit 
your  own  wishes ;  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself;  to  forgife 
your  enemies ;  to  restrain  your  passions ;  to  honour  your  parents ; 
to  respect  those  who  are  set  oyer  you, — ^these,  and  a  few  others, 
are  the  sole  essentials  of  morals ;  but  they  hare  been  known  for 
thousands  of  years."  * 

Yet»  if  we  hare  made  little  advance  in  the  "  rule  of  life,**  we 
certainly  hare  taken  great  strides  in  its  practice.  The  present  sge 
does  indeed  fall  far  short  of  perfection,  but  it  makes  a  much  nesrer 
approach  to  it  than  Socrates  or  Seneca  ever  beheld.  The  growth 
and  improTement  of  international  law,  the  increasing  ayersion  to 
war,  and  love  of  peace,  the  greater  respect  for  life  and  propeity« 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  toleration  of  diverse  opinions ;  all 
tiiese,  and  many  other  things,  show  the  moral  superiority  of  tiie 
present  over  the  past. 

The  comparison  which  we  have  already  instituted  between  Soman 
and  modem  law  is  another  proof  of  this ;  for  law,  as  a  whole,  if  a 
faithful  index  to  the  practical  morals  of  a  people.  More  than  one 
passage  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  bears  witness  to  the  frightfal 
immorality  existing  in  his  timet  These  must  be  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers,  therefore  we  pass  them  by.  But,  did  space  pennit, 
we  might  quote  many  other  authorities  who  testify  to  tiie  low 
standard  of  practical  morality  among  the  greatest  natipns  of 
antiquity.  One  must  suffice.  F.  Yon  Schlegel,  speaking  of  Bonie 
in  the  c€;^tury  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  says, ''  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  the  Eoman  history  were  divested  of  its  accustomed 
rhetoric,  of  all  the  patriotic  maxims  and  trite  sayings  of  politiciaos, 
and  were  presented  with  strict  and  minute  accuracy  in  all  its  lirisn; 
reality,  every  humane  mind  would  be  deeply  shocked  at  such  a 
picture  of  tragic  truth,  and  penetrated  with  the  profounde«t 
detestation  and  horror.  The  licentiousness  of  Boman  mannerst 
too,  was  really  gigantic,  so  that  the  moral  corruption  of  the  Greeks 

•  Buokle's  *<  HUtoiy  of  OiTilisation  in  England  "  (2nd  ed.),  p.  163. 
t  S«e,  for  example^  the  reTolting  statementa  made  by  Albert  Banes  (tbe 
American  commentator)  in  hia  note  to  Bom.  i.  27. 
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appears   in  oomparison   a  mere  infuit   essay  in  the  school  of 
vice."  • 

So  much  for  the  morals  of  those  anoient  nations  whose  "  forms 
of  faith,"  according  to  L.  T.  B.»  show  that  man  has  now  "become 
embmted  and  degenerate."    But  not  only  does  L.  T.  B.  maintain 
the  superiority  of  the  ancients  in  this  respect ;  "  eren  sciences  of 
the  pasfc "  (physical  sciences,  we  presume)  he  deems  OTidence  of 
our  inferiority.    Shades  of  Bacon  and  of  Kewton !  is  it  possible 
that  this  can  be  maintained  P    Are  we  seriously  to  understand  that 
tiiose  whose  scientific  knowledge,  and  whose  methods  of  investiga- 
tion, may  as  reasonably  be  compared  to  ours  as  the  light  of  a  taper 
to  that  of  the  sun,  were  in  adyanoe  of  the  nineteenth  century  P 
Surely  not.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  refute  such  an  idea.    The 
history  of  every  science  gives  us  proof  to  the  contrary.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  now  stay  to  examine  into  any  particular  science  to  prove 
this,  but  we  will  quote  an  authority  which  we  think  will  be  un- 
questioned by  most  of  our  readers.    Herschel  says,  "  Previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  '  Novum  Organum '  of  Bacon,  natural  philo- 
sophy, in  any  legitimate  and  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.    Among  the  Greek  philosophers,  of  whose 
attainments  in  science  alone  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  we 
have  any  positive  knowledge,  and  that  but  a  very  limited  one,  we 
are  struck  with  the  remarkable  contrast  between  their  powers  of 
acute  and  subtle  disputation,  their  extraordinary  success  in  abstract 
reasontngy  and  their  intimate  familiarity  with  subjects  purely  intel- 
lectual on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  their  loose  and  care- 
less oonsideration  of  external  nature,  their  grossly  illogical  deduc- 
tions of  principles  of  sweeping  generality  from  few  and  ill-observed 
facts  in  some  cases,  and  their  reckless  assumption  of  abatkact  prin- 
ciples, having  no  foundation  but  in  their  own  ima^nation,  iotothers ; 
mere  forms  of  words,  with  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  nature, 
from    which,  as  from  mathematical  definitions,  pastulates,  and 
axioms,  they  imagined  that  all  phenomana  oouid  be  desived,  all 
the  lawa  of  nature  deduced."  t 

•  Sohleger  •  **  Fbiloaophy  of  History  »  (Bbhn's  Staadacd  Libsaiy),  p.  261. 
For  further  information  on  this  subjeet  see  Mr.  Lecfc7*»Taliwbla  **  History 
of  European  MoraLi." 

f  **  H^erachel's  Discourse  on  the  Stndy  of  Natural  Philosophy  "  (Lard- 
nex's  Cabinet  Bncyolopadia,*'  1833),  p.  105. 
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Ab  to  the  "olden  goyernments/'  the  "exquisite  artg  and  in- 
dustries" of  the  past,  space  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  them. 
Considering,  however,  how  closely  they  are  connected  with  the 
progress  of  morals  and  of  physical  science,  and  seeing  that  we  hare 
nhown  these  to  h^xe  improved,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
infer  similar  progress  in  government,  art,  and  industry ;  and  who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  into  the  matter  can  hardly 
fail,  wc  think,  to  find  such  to  be  really  the  case. 

*'  Change  rather  than  progress,"  says  L.  T.  B.,  "has  been  the  tale 
of  history  "  (p.  372).  We  admit  that  it  is  a  tale  of  "actions  and 
reactions,"  but,  to  adopt  Macaulay's  comparison,  the  world's  move- 
ments resemble  "  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  rising.  Each  successive 
wave  rushes  forward,  breaks,  and  rolls  back ;  but  the  great  flood 
is  steadily  coming  on.  A  person  who  looked  on  the  waters  only 
for  n  moment  might  fancy  they  were  retiring.  A  person  who  looked 
on  them  only  for  five  minutes  might  fancy  that  they  were  rushing 
capriciously  to  and  fro.  But  when  he  keeps  his  eye  on  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sees  one  sea-mark  disappear  after  another, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  doubt  of  the  general  direction  in  which 
the  ocean  is  moved."* 

Just  such  has  been  the  course  of  events  in  the  world's  his  tor}'. 
Sometimes  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard  has  declined,  and 
that  seriously,  but  only  for  a  time,  only  to  be  aftervrards  elevated 
to  a  yet  higher  level  than  it  had  ever  reached  before.  And  we  feel 
convinced  that  few  who  strip  ancient  society  of  the  rhetorical  tinsel 
with  which  some  poets  and  historians  have  gilded  it,  and  then  gate 
upon  it  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  will  be  inclined  to  say,  "  The 
former  times  were  better  than  these." 

The  delusion — for  such  we  believe  it  to  be — of  L.  T.  B.  is  neither 
novel  nor  rare.  There  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  tendency  in  man 
to  be  diacontented  with  his  present  position ;  and  this  it  m  which 
gives  rise  to  L.  T.  B.'s  notion  "  that  man  has  become  embruted  and 
degenerate."  But  (to  quote  Macaulay  again)  he  is  "  under  a  decep- 
tion similar  to  that  which  misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  Beneath  the  caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare ;  but  far  in  ad- 
vance, and  far  in  the  rear,  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters. 
The  pilgrima  hasten  forward,  and  find  nothing  but  sand  where  an 
hour  before  they  had  seen  a  lake.    They  turn  their  eyes  and  see  a 

•  Maoaulay's  Essays  (Oabioet  Ed.,  1866),  p.  225. 
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lake  where  an  hour  before  they  were  toiling  through  the  sand. 
A  similar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations  through  erery  stage  of 
the  long  progress  from  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  highest  degrees 
of  opulence  and  civilization.  But,  if  we  resolutely  chase  the  mirage 
backward,  we  shall  find  it  recede  before  us  into  the  regions  of 
fabulous  antiquity."  • 

Having  now  disposed,  we  hope  sucoessfully,  of  the  fallacy  that 
man  has  "  deteriorated  and  become  barbarous,"  we  come  next  to 
what  is  really  the  question  at  issue— Has  man  developed  from  the 
savage  state  P  L.  T.  B.  says,  '^  Neither  reason  nor  history  supports 
the  idea  that  all  mankind  were  originally  savages  "  (p.  370).  We 
would  ask,  Then  what  were  they  P  Certainly  "  neither  reason  nor 
history  "  supports  the  idea  "  that  man  sprang  into  existence  like 
Athene  •  •  ,  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  ...  as  civilized  as 
in  many  lands  he  now  is."  We  cannot  indeed  with  certainty  trace 
the  history  of  all  European  nations  back  to  the  time  when  they 
were  as  degraded  as  the  *'  tribes  of  Central  Africa  and  of  the  Poly- 
nesian isles;"  but  we  do  know  that  they  were  once  very  far 
beneath  their  present  standard  of  civilization,  and  therefore  to  us 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  infer  that  even  the  most  culti- 
vated nations  which  now  people,  or  ever  have  peopled  the  earth, 
arrived  at  their  high  civilization  by  a  gradual  process  of  develop- 
ment from  the  savage  state. 

L.  T.  B.  has  himself  noticed  one  fact  which  confirms  our  view  of 
this  question.  Ho  remarks,  '*  that  as  men  separated  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  and  removed  from  each  other  so  as  to  be  little 
brought  into  community,  .  .  .  they  sank  to  lower  depths,  they 
became  degraded  "  (p.  371).  Now  if  this  be  true,  if  civilization 
declines  as  the  separation  between  man  and  man  increases,  so,  we 
presume,  it  logically  follows  that  as  this  separation  decreases  civili- 
zation advances.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  argument  in  our  favour. 
For  with  the  triumphs  of  modern  science  and  engineering  skill, 
with  our  railways,  steam  ships,  telegraphs,  post  services,  and  news- 
papers, there  surely  never  was  a  time  when  the  physical  separation 
between  man  was  less  than  it  is  now.  And  as  regards  the  separa- 
tion caused  by  *'laws,  customs,  and  hostile  feelings,"  probably 
civilized  society  never  knew  less  of  it  than  at  present.  We  have 
no  hard-and-fast  line  drawn  between  patricians  and  plebeians; 
hereditary  legislators    are  almost   unknown,  save  in  England ; 

«  Maoankiy'a  History,  e.  3  (Cabinet  Ed.|  1869),  p.  442. 
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fllftreiy  no  longer  exists  in  Western  Europe;  snd  the  g^nenl 
advance  of  a  lerelling  democratic  spirit  is  beyond  all  question.  In 
all  respects,  then,  the  separation  between  man  and  man  is  less  now 
than  in  any  former  period.  The  farther  back  we  go  we  find  it 
greater,  and  therefore,  according  to  L.  T.  B.'s  own  doctrine,  the 
farther  back  we  go  we  find  civilization  less. 

But  perhaps  L.  T.  B.  and  his  supporters  will  say,  "  This  is  but 
theory,  md/ctets  most  be  the  test  in  this  question.**  To  fctcU,  then, 
let  ns  appeal. 

If  we  can  show  that,  so  far  as  the  scanty  records  of  histoiry  go, 
they  prove  that  all  men  were  once  in  a  condition  resembling  that 
of  nations  now  held  to  be,  or  to  hare  been,  savage,  the  historical 
argument  will  be  on  our  side.  For  then,  since  all  men  were  onoe 
savage,  and  some  men  are  now  civilized,  it  will  follow  that  man  baa 
developed  from  savagism. 

Amongst  those  nations  which  are  now  generally  regarded  as 
savage,  we  find  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  prevailing  to  a 
greater  or  a  less  extent.  The  mler  of  the  nation  or  tribe  is  not 
chosen  by  his  subjects,  but  roles  by  virtue  of  some  mysteriooi 
superhuman  title,  and  his  power  over  the  persons  and  property  of 
his  people  is  absolute.  We  find  there  also  that  gross  sensnality 
prevails.  Men  revel  in  "  the  spontaneous  indulgence  of  the  sensea 
of  the  present  hour."  Their  existence  is  "  regulated  by  the  capriee 
of  a  will  that  has  been  unsubdued  by  reason."  Might  is  right 
amongst  such  men,  and  consequently,  justice  is  unknown  and 
woman  degraded.  The  tribes  of  Central  Africa  and  Polynesia 
mentioned  by  L.  T.  B.  are  examples  of  this  savage  state.  There 
we  find  that  government  and  those  customs  and  modes  of  tiving 
just  described,  and  we  consequently  call  such  nations  tawMge, 

Now  we  would  ask,  does  not  history,  meagre  as  it  is,  prove  such 
ako  to  have  been  the  condition  of  all  men  in  the  earliest  agesP 
The  scanty  records  which  we  have  of  the  early  history  of  the  world 
all  go  to  prove  that  at  one  time  the  whole  human  race  were  in  the 
condition  of  those  nations  we  have  just  mentioned.  Indeed,  the 
words  used  by  L.  T.  B.  in  describing  the  tribes  of  Central  Afrioa 
and  Polynesia  apply  here  with  equal  force.  The  early  inhabitants 
of  this  globe  were  *'  rude,  uncouth,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  high 
forethoughtful  self-restraint  of  a  reasonable  morality"  (p.  369). 
The  absolute  patriarchal  form  of  government,  the  disregard  of  the 
claims  <^  the  individual,  the  carelessness  of  the  fatnze,  and  the  on- 
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lestraiiied  power  of  bmte  force,  are  all  prominent  in  the  worid'« 
youth,  and  stamp  the  men  of  that  time  as  saTages,  for  the  saaw 
reason  as  we  apply  that  title  to  wild  African  tribes. 

Look  at  the  form  of  goyemment.  The  .Bible  gives  ns  the  first 
glimpse  of  man  in  his  primeval  sayagism.  Some,  indeed,  nay 
cayil  at  its  authority;  but,  judging  from  the  general  tenor  of 
L.  T.  B.'s  article,  we  infer  that  he  at  least  will  not  be  inclined  to 
do  so,  and  for  the  present  we  must  assume  the  scriptural  nsrratiye 
to  be  substantially  correct.  The  condition  of  the  human  family 
after  the  fall,  as  recorded  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  must  be 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  this  article.  We  will  not  therefore 
occupy  space  by  quoting  yerses  illustratiye  of  that  condition.  Its 
general  outline  may  be  fairly  described  as  follows  :-— 

"The  eldest  male  parent — the  eldest  ascendant — is  absolutely 
supreme  in  his  household.  His  dominion  extends  to  life  and  death, 
and  is  as  unqualified  oyer  his  children  and  their  houses  as  oyer  his 
•layes;  indeed,  the  relations  of  sonship  and  serfdom  appear  to 
differ  in  little  beyond  the  higlier  capacity  which  the  child  in  blood 
possesses  of  becoming  one  day  the  head  of  a  family  himself.  The 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  children  are  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
father,  and  the  possessions  of  the  parent,  which  he  holds  rather  in  a 
representative  than  in  a  proprietary  character,  are  equally  divided 
At  his  death  among  his  descendants  in  the  first  degree,  the  eldest  son 
sometimes  receiying  a  double  share  under  the  name  of  birthright, 
but  more  generally  endowed  with  no  hereditary  advantage  beycmd 
an  honorary  precedence."* 

Nor  is  it  in  their  patriarchal  goyemment  alone  that  the  men  of 
the  earliest  ages  resemble  those  nations  now  considered  as  savages. 
There  is  also  a  striking  resemblance  between  their  moral  and  intd- 
lectual  condition.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  consists  of  a  record  of  sins  and  superstitions  which  are 
always  particularly  prevalent  among  savage  races.  In  the  days  of 
Koah  we  are  told  that  "  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  eyery  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually ."t  -^i^d  in  the  record  of  the 
ages  succeeding  the  flood,  scanty  as  it  is,  mention  is  made  of  acts 
of  violence,  and  of  several  gross  and  disgusting  sins,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  savsge  condition  of  man  at  that  period. 

Considering,  then,  such  evidence  of  the  condition  of  man  in  the 

•  Maine's  "Ancient  Law/'  pp.  123-4.  t  Geu.  ti.  6. 
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early  a^et  of  the  world  as  the  Bible  affords,  we  iHiak  we  are  jcuti* 
fied  in  coocluding  that  all  men  were  once  in  a  condition  rcsembliog 
that  of  those  nations  generally  held  to  be  savage,  and  that  therefoR 
man  must  have  developed  from  the  saraj^e  state.  But  as  some 
may  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  statements  we  have 
gathered  from  the  Bible,  or  the  coDclusions  which  we  have  drawn 
from  those  statements,  we  would  further  contend  that  there  is  slw 
a  strong  analogy  between  the  condition  of  those  nations  which  we 
now  deem  savage,  and  that  of  most  of  those  great  nations  whose 
early  history  we  are  able  to  trace  with  any  degreo  of  certainty. 
Unfortunately,  this  early  history  is  in  many  cases  either  tot^ly  lost, 
or  mixed  up  in  such  inextricable  confusion  with  what  is  myUiolo- 
gioal  and  legendary,  as  to  be  valueless.  But  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  one  of  these  will  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose. 

"  When,"  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  **  the  G-rcek  and  Boman  writcw 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  westward,  they  found  £urope»  from  the 
farthest  shores  of  Ireland  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  peopled  by 
a  race  called  Gauls."  *  It  is  this  race  whose  early  condition  we 
would  investigate.  There,  as  Professor  Maine  suys,  were  "e:i- 
amples  of  patriarchal  power  in  its  crudest  form."t  Csesar  (who  is 
''represented  as  the  highest  authority  on  these  subjects  by  the 
most  competent  of  judges  ")  says, "  Among  the  Gauls  the  multitude 
are  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence  upon  the  equestrian  and  Bsce^ 
dotal  orders.  Most  of  them  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  exemption  from 
taxes,  or  deliverance  from  debt,  or  protection  against  danf^er,  fasr« 
enslaved  themselves  to  the  nobility,  whose  power  over  them  u  as 
absolute  as  that  of  a  master  over  his  slaves."  Ca3sar  then  state? 
that  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  Druids — the  sacerdotal  order, 
that  the  people  are  very  silperstitious,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
priests  is  very  great.  Next  he  says,  "  All  the  political  authority 
which  such  prerogatives  in  the  priesthood  suffer  to  exist  is  exercised 
by  a  turbulent  and  factious  nobility,  whose  constant  oc«*/ipation  is 
to  recruit  and  exercise  their  devoted  adherents." 

"  The  chieftain  or  vergobret  has  an  uncontrolled  power  of  life 
and  death  over  all  the  laymen  of  his  tribe.  Their  domestic  life 
corresponds  to  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity.    Husbands  have 

♦  Mackintosh's  "History  of  England"  (Lardncr's  Cabinet  Encyclo- 
predia),  p.  1. 

t  **  Ancient  Law,"  185. 
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the  power  of  life  and  death,  over  their  wires  and  children.  *  At  the 
death  of  a  nobleman,  if  there  be  a  suspicion  against  the  wives,  they 
are  put  to  the  torture  as  slayes ;  if  they  be  thought  guilty,  after 
cruel  torments,  they  die  in  the  flames."* 

Such  was  the  early  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent 
which  now  boasts  the  most  civilised  nations  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  truly  terms  it  "  a  lawless  licence  of 
action ;"  and  we  find  in  it  most  of  the  elements  of  savage  life.  We 
know  that  Europe  has  really  developed  out  of  this  savage  condition. 
Indeed  we  can  with  tolerable  certainty  trace  the  steps  by  which 
she  has  emerged  into  the  light  of  modern  civilization.  Surely  then 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  European  man  has  developed  from 
the  savage  state. 

This  article  is  far  longer  than  we  originally  intended,  and  we 
must  now  conclude  it.  We  have  shown  that  no  ancient  nation 
reached  so  high  a  stage  of  civilization  as  we  now  witness ;  that  so 
far  from  man  having  deteriorated,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  We 
have  proved,  by  L.  T.  B.'s  own  theory  as  to  the  separation  of  man 
from  man  influencing  bis  civilization,  that  the  further  back  we  go 
civilization  decreases,  and  consequently  savagism  increases.  We 
have  examined  the  early  condition  of  mankind  and  the  early  con- 
dition of  Europe,  In  both  cases  we  found  man  a  savage,  and 
knowing  that  he  has  now  in  many  cases  reached  a  very  high 
standard  of  civilization,  we  of  course  conclude  that  man  has 
developed  from  the  savage  state.  Looking  at  our  present  advanced 
condition,  many  may  feel  a  repugnance  at  accepting  a  doctrine 
which  gives  man  so  humble  an  origin,  and  some  perhaps  construct 
an  hypothesis  of  their  own  as  to  the  early  condition  of  our  race,-*an 
hypothesis  more  flattering  to  their  vanity.  But  reason  and  not 
sentiment,  facts  and  not  fancies,  must  be  arbiters  in  this  question, 
and  these  point  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  Gso&aius. 

NEOATIYB  ABTICLE. — III. 

BBSPECTiNa  the  condition  in  which  man  was  created  there  is  but 
one  source  of  information — the  Bible.  Of  the  authenticity  and 
divine  inspiration  of  that  book  there  are  numerous  and  undeniable 
proofs.    Therefore  its  statements  are  not  to  be  set  aside  to  make 

*  C.  J.  Oasf.  de  Beilo  Gallioo,  vi.,  13.  TransUition  quoted  from  Mack- 
intosh's History  of  England,  pp.  6,  7. 
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way  for  the  dootrines  of  science.  It  is  not  out  of  place  to  vse  thk 
ari^ament  here,  as  in  the  British  OorUrovertialisi,  there  axe  repeatedly 
conducted  debates  in  which  the  Bible  is  made  the  standard  of 
appeal.  The  account  gi?en  us  in  the  Bible  of  the  creation  of  man 
is  that  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  Gk>d  (Gen.  i.  26, 27 ;  t.  1; 
Eoeles.  vii.  29 ;  Jas.  iii.  9).  Bj  the  scriptures  here  refened  to 
we  believe  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  man  was  not  created  in  a  bar- 
barous or  savage  state.  In  this  condition  of  society  men  are  psgau, 
attaching  a  superstitions  reverence  to  a  multitude  of  objeeta,  betii 
in  nature  and  in  art ;  some  in  this  social  condition  have  had  their 
holy  rocks  and  caves,  which  were  believed  to  aiTord  miraonloiu 
aid,  and  to  deliver  oracles ;  others  are  found  worshipping  members 
of  the  brute  creation,  as  well  as  practising  as  a  part  of  their  religios 
such  horrible  acts  as  are  repugnant  to  all  correct  judgment  and 
feeling,  such  aa  clenching  the  fists  till  the  nails  penetrate  the  pahni, 
gazing  on  the  intense  blaze  of  the  sun  till  eyesight  is  extinguished,  and 
performing  various  suicidal  acts.  And  is  it  credible  that  this  ia  the 
state  in  which  man  was  created  ?  If  he  were  created  in  this  con- 
dition, could  it  be  said,  as  the  Scriptures  affirm,  that  he  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God  P 

What  mnst  be  understood  by  the  scriptures  we  have  aUuded  to 
above  P  Doubtless  this,  that  man,  when  created,  resembled  hit 
Maker  in  his  immortality,  in  his  inteUectual  powers,  and  in  hit 
purity.  Man  at  his  creation  was  perfectly  holy  and  innocent,  whieh 
man  in  a  savage  state  is  very  far  from  being ;  therefore  man  was  not 
created  in  a  savage  condition,  and  consequently  he  was  not  de- 
veloped therefrom.  At  his  creation  all  man's  affections  were  pnie 
and  ordinate,  and  he  had  no  sinful  passion  or  desire.  In  the  savage 
state  man's  affections  are  grossly  impure,  therefore  man  was  not 
created  in  this  condition,  and,  aa  a  conaequence,  haa  not  developed 
therefrom.  At  hia  creation,  man'a  underatanding  was  free  from  all 
errors  and  mistakes,  and  though  there  were  many  things  of  whidi 
he  had  no  knowledge,  yet  all  his  ideas  were  correct  ideas,  and  he 
had  no  erroneous  notions,  either  of  himaelf  or  of  God.  But  one 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  aavage  state  is  that  of  groaa  darkneas 
and  the  moat  erroneoua  ideas  of  Deity ;  consequently  man  was  not 
created  in  that  condition,  and  therefore  cannot  have  developed 
therefrom.  Concerning  the  knowledge  of  man  at  hia  creation  ve 
have  mnch  testimony  in  the  Scriptures.  There  we  read  that  God. 
brought  to  Adam  both  beast  and  bird,  "  to  see  what  he  would  call 
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them ;  tnd  wfaatsoeyer  Adam  called  ererj  living  creature,  that  was 
the  naae  thereof.'*  This  was  a  trial  of  man's  wisdom,  and  it  was  a 
proof  of  great  knowledge  to  give  so  many  animals  snitable  names 
so  ss  to  distbgnish  one  from  another,  and  point  at  something  that 
wu  natural  to  them,  and  in  which  they  differed  from  each  other. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original 
language,  and  that  this*  language  was  spoken  by  Adam  in  giving 
nimes  to  the  creatures  suitable  to  their  nature,  or  agreeable  to 
iome  proper^  observed  in  them;  and  Bochart  has  given  many 
isstancee  of  creatmres  whose  names  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  answer 
to  some  character  in  them.  Likewise,  when  Eve  was  brought  to 
Adam,  he  knew  whence  she  sprang,  all  which  knowledge  is  vastly 
saperior  to  that  possessed  by  man  in  the  savage  state. 

Here  we  may  be  asked  how  the  fact  that  there  have  long  been, 
snd  that  there  still  are  nations  and  peoples  in  a  savage  condition  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  if  this  were  not  man's  original  state.  We 
brieve  this  is  fact  to  be  accounted  for  by  man's  fall  from  his  original 
eoBdition  of  innocence  and  dignity.  Sin  is  of  a  degrading,  debasing 
nature ;  it  darkens  the  mind,  it  renders  the  heart  hard,  and  makes 
the  feelings  obtuse  and  indifferent  respecting  right  and  wrong. 
The  fall  of  man  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  licentiousness,  selfishness, 
wrath,  envy,  malice,  hatred,  strife,  murders,  thefts,  craft,  dissimula- 
tion, and  idolatry.  Even  in  our  own  highly  civilised  country  we 
•ee  what  degeneracy  is  continually  going  on  in  certain  classes  of 
the  peo]^,  and  that  in  these  classes  men  and  women  keep  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  vice,  there  being  a  constant  tendency  in  those 
who  are  exposed  to  certain  circumstances  and  temptations  to  lapse 
into  sin  and  savagery.  Putting  together  the  two  facts  that  man 
wss  created  in  innooency,  and  that  he  is  now  to  be  found  in  a  state 
of  savagism,  it  appears  clear  that  man  has  fallen  from  an  exalted 
into  a  barbarous  condition,  not,  as  our  opponents  maintain,  de- 
veloped from  a  savage  state.  Indeed,  in  his  present  state  man  is 
only  a  wreck  of  what  he  was  when  made.  There  is  weighty  evi- 
dence for  our  argument  in  these  facts,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
fall,  man  degenerated  till,  about  1,600  years  after  that  event,  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  so  great,  and  the  earth  was  so  filled  with 
viirienoe,  that  God  determined  to  destroy  man  from  the  face  of  the 
esrth,  which  He  did  by  a  flood  of  waters.  From  which  facts  it  is 
evident  that  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of 
man  and  his  almost  total  destruction  from  off  the  earth  by  a  flood. 
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he  wu  not  developing  or  rising  from  a*  savage  state,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  falling  more  and  more  from  an  elevated  to  a  degraded 
condition. 

The  dispersion  of  men  after  the  building  of  Babel  led  to  certsin 
portions  of  mankind  sinking  still  further  into  a  state  of  savsgism. 
Their  language  being  confounded,  ss  many  as  spoke  the  same  lin- 
gnage  would  doubtless  keep  together.  Thus  mfmkind  would  be 
divided  into  bodies  composed  of  persons  speaking  the  same  langusge, 
one  body  going  in  one  direction,  and  other  companies  in  other 
directions,  and  so  settling  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
portions  of  the  human  race — ^as  those  .who  entered  and  settled  in 
the  continents  of  Africa  and  America— would  necessarily  beeoine 
isolated  from  the  rest.  Those  who  remained  in  that  part  of  the 
^ world  which  was  first  inhabited  would  retain  many  advsntsgei 
which  the  emigrants  to  fresh  settlements  would  not  be  possessed 
of.  These  would  be  debarred,  not  only  of  many  of  the  mesnsof 
improvement,  but  also  of  the  means  of  retaining  their  position ;  and 
being  shut  out  from  contact  with  those  more  civilised  than  them- 
selves, they  would  sink  into  barbarism.  Indeed,  the  mere  trsni- 
plantation  of  men  from  one  set  of  conditions  of  life  to  those  of  t 
kind  very  diverse  therefrom  would  induce  a  great  change,  both  in 
organic  character  and  in  mental  habitude.  Such  is  seen  to  be  the 
case  both  with  the  lower  animals  and  with  mankind.  The  domei- 
ticated  pig  of  Europe,  when  allowed  to  run  wild  in  America, 
recovers  the  tusks  and  other  external  features  of  the  wild  boar,  from 
which  state  domestication  again  brings  it.  The  sheep  carried  into 
a  tropical  climate  loses  its  woolly  fleece  and  retains  only  a  this 
coat  of  hair.  In  the  West  Indies  new  peculiarities  of  structure 
have  been  observed  in  the  descendants  of  English  settlers.  Their 
cheek-bones  are  higher,  and  their  eyes  deeper  set  in  the  head  thas 
those  of  the  English  nation  generally,  thus  approximating  to  the 
form  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  American  oontinent  and  islands. 
It  has  likewise  been  remarked  of  the  descendants  of  Africans  in 
the  United  States,  that  after  three  or  four  generations  their  festuret 
lose  much  of  the  native  African  cast,  and  approximate  to  those  oi 
the  white  people ;  and  it  is  patent  to  all  that  a  certain  physical  form 
and  figure  is  accompanied  by  certain  mental  qualities  and  dispo* 
sitions.  Thus  the  dispersion  of  mankind  at  Babel  wss  doubtless 
a  large  element  in  the  precipitation  of  portions  of  mankind  into 
savagism.     That  it  is  easy  for  mankind  to  degenerate  from  as 
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exalted  to  a  degraded  condition  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  at 

the  present  time  we  have  in  onr  midst,  notwithstanding  the  high 

degree  of  civilization  which  we  have  attained,  a  mass  of  savagism. 

Take  as  instances  of  this  the  dens  of  vice  which  are  to  be  found  in 

onr  large  towns  and  cities,  in  some  of  which  even  the  police  have 

not  dared  to  intrude  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 

laws.    It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  greater  licentiousness, 

dishonesty,  malice,  craft,  or  cruelty  can  be  existent  amongst  the 

natives  of  New  Zealand,  of  America,  or  of  Africa,  than  is  to  bo 

foond  amongst  a  portion  of  our  own  population,  many  of  whom  were 

not  born  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  now  living,  but  have  by 

successive  downward  steps  reached  that  state.     Others,  by  contact 

with  them,  and  by  the  force  of  other  circumstances,  are  rapidly 

Qndergoing  a  deterioratioa  of  manners  and  character,  which,  but 

for  the  force  of  early  training,  parental  restraints,  good  education, 

and  a  continual  good  example  given  by  those  by  whom  they  are 

sarrounded,  many  others,  too,  would  undergo.    Thus  a  barbarous 

uncivilized  community  grows  up  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  civilized 

one.    We  may  even  assert  that  the  same  high  civilization  which 

raises  one  portion  of  the  community  uncivilizes  and  brings  into  a 

barbarous  condition  another  part  of  the  community  ;  and  as  proof 

of  our  assertion  we  will  here  quote  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 

"The  Beign  of  Law,"  in  which  work,  writing  on  the  state  of  things 

which  was  induced  by  the  factory  system  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

ei{>;hteenth  century,  the  noble  author  says, "  The  millowners  collected 

as  apprentices  boys  and  girls,  and  youths  and  men  and  women  of 

all  ages.    In  very  many  cases  no  provision  adequate,  or  even  decent, 

was  provided  for  their  accommodation.    The  hours  of  labour  were 

excessive.     The  ceaseless  and  untiring  agency  of  machines  kept  no 

reckoning  of  the  exhaustion  of  human  nerves.    The  factory  system 

had  not  been  many  years  in  operation  when  its  effects  were  seen. 

A  whole  generation  were  growing  up  under  conditions  of  physical 

degeneracy,  of  mental  ignorance,  and  of  moral  corruption." 

The  rise  of  our  own  and  of  other  nations  from  a  condition  of 
barbarism  has  been  brought  about  by  certain  influences  which  have 
been  bronght  to  bear  on  them,  such  as  conquest  by  civilized  people, 
colonization,  commerce,  intercommunication  with  people  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society  than  themselves,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  tlie  various  languages  of  the  world,  the  preaching  and 
influence  of  missionaries,  &c.     Civilization  is  not  of  spontaneous 
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growth.  It  exiBted  At  the  beginning.  It  was  preserTed  in  tlu 
family  of  Noah.  And  the  nations  which  are  ciyilized  owe  their 
ciyilizstion  to  the  influx  or  contact  of  strangers. 

In  his  paper,  which  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
man  has  developed  from  the  savage  state,  B.  E.  C.  quotes  from  J. 
S.  Mill.  But  the  quotation  given  by  him  refutes  his  own  argu- 
ment, for  a  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  description  of  savage  life  is,  that  in 
it  there  is  "  no  agriculture  or  next  to  none."  Now  in  Gen.  iL  15 
we  are  told  that  God  put  Adam  "  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dreis 
it  and  to  keep  it."  Thus  it  appears  that  even  in  a  state  of  innooeacy 
man  was  not  designed  to  live  an  idle  life,  but  was  to  practise  api- 
culture. And  immediately  after  the  fall  we  are  told  that  Adam 
was  sent  "  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  till  the  grouod  fron 
whence  he  was  taken."  Thus  in  the  earliest  ages  agriculture  was 
practised  by  man.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Mill's  description  of  savsge 
life  be  a  correct  one— which  we  believe  it  to  be,  and  whioh  is  evi- 
dently endorsed  by  B.  E.  C, — man's  primeval  state  was  not  that  of 
savagism.  B.  E.  C.  remarks,  "  If  man  had  been  formed  a  civilised 
being  he  would  have  been  at  creation  a  perfect  being,  and  ptogreo 
would  have  been  an  impossibility.  But  we  know  that  the  indui- 
trial  arts,  gofernment,  science,  art,  literature,  sociality,  and 
morality  have  developed  from  age  to  age,  and  therefore  we  believe 
that  man  has  developed ;  but  development  from  perfection  to  im- 
perfection is  rank  nonsense.  If  man  has  progressed  at  all,  therefore, 
he  must  have  progressed  from  a  savage  state  to  his  present  civihxed 
(or  rather  civilizing)  one,  and  hence  we  think  the  affirmative 
plainly  and  fully  proved." 

We  have  already  seen  that  man  was  created  "  in  the  image  of 
God"  (Gen.  i.  27),  and  that  "  God  made  man  upright "  (Eccles.  vii. 
29) ;  consequently,  man  at  his  creation  was  a  perfect  being, — ^ihtt 
is,  he  was  perfect  in  holiness,  and  his  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  went, 
was  correct,  his  understanding  being  free  from  errors  and  mistakes. 
In  drawing  such  an  inference  as  he  does  respecting  man's  develop- 
ment from  the  progress  made  by  the  industrial  arts,  government, 
literature,  sociality,  and  morality,  B.  E.  C.  loses  sight  of  some  moit 
important  facts.    Does  not  B.  E.  C.  believe  that  man  when  created 
was  in  a  condition  of  perfect  happiness  P  and  if  he  were,  how  coold 
he  be  so  unless  he  were  at  the  same  time  perfectly  holy  and  inno- 
oentP    And  as  man  at  his  creation  was  perfectly  pure,  and  in  striei 
conformity  with  the  holy  law  of  €k)d,  he  loved  God  with  all  ki> 
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heart,  and  had  he  continaed  in  his  original  condition  would  have 
loyed  hia  neighbour  as  himself.  In  that  case  what  human  goyem- 
ment  would  haye  been  needed  P  There  would  haye  been  no  neces- 
sity for  judges,  magistrates,  police,  or  prisons.  Man's  disposition 
would  haye  been  to  do  eyerjthing  that  is  right  and  holy,  and  nothing 
that  is  wrong  or  sinful.  Morality  would  haye  been  perfect.  Litera- 
ture I  what  a  different  stamp  would  haye  been  giyen  to  that !  We 
can  fonn  no  adequate  conception  of  auch  a  atate  of  things,  haying 
neyer  experienced  nor  witnessed  anything  similar  to  it.  The 
greater  portion  of  mankind  haye  indeed  progressed  from  a  sayage 
to  a  ciyiliaed  state,  but  man's  original  condition  was  plainly  not  a 
lavBge  but  a  civilized  one.  Civilization  has  been  all  along  main- 
tained in  a  portion  of  the  human  family,  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
has  been  carried  by  them  to  those  who  had  lapsed  into  savagiam. 
The  argument,  therefore,  of  B.  E.  C,  drawn  from  the  fact  of  man's 
progression,  that  man's  original  condition  was  a  savage  one,  falls  to 
the  ground. 

Most  likely  many  of  the  industrial  arts,  as  well  as  the  science  of 
goyemment  and  other  sciences,  haye  progressed  till  they  have 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection  which  they  would  never  have 
attained  had  man  continued  in  his  original  innocency.  Man's  fall 
into  sin,  with  its  consequent  diseases,  infirmities,  and  numberless 
evils  of  various  kinds,  has  given  scope  for  the  introduction  of  such 
remedies  as  would  have  been  neither  needed  nor  thought  of  had 
man  abode  in  his  created  purity  and  happiness  ;  even  as  the  fall  of 
man  haa  been  an  opening  for  the  divine  bestowment  of  happiness 
snd  glory,  far  surpassing  both  in  nature  and  in  degree  that  which  was 
known  by  man  before  he  fell,  and  which  surpassing  happiness  and 
glory  he  would  never  have  known  had  he  never  fallen.  In  that  caae 
he  would  never  have  known  death,  and  would  have  lived  on  the 
earth  for  ever,  possessing  a  happiness  which  was  perfect  of  its 
kind ;  but  that  happiness  being  forfeited  he  is  now  raised  to  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  heaven,  which  far  surpasses  the  glory  and 
hi^iness  which  man  possessed  before  his  fall.  Therefore  the  fact 
that  man  now  possesses  a  degree  of  knowledge,  dignity,  or  happi- 
ness, or  that  he  wiU  at  any  future  period  possess  such  a  measure 
of  knowledge,  felicity,  or  honour  as  he  did  not  possess  in  past  ages, 
is  no  proof  that  he  was  created  in  a  savage  state,  still  less  that  he 
haa  developed  from  auch  a  condition.  S.  S. 
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C^ie  ^icbufotr. 


'*  Master  John  Lilly  hath  deserved  most  high  oommendationi,  as  he  who 
hath  sfept  one  step  farther  therein  than  any,  either  before  or  since  he  first 
began  the  witty  discourse  of  his  *  Euphuee/  whose  works  surely  in  respect  of 
his  singular  eloquence  and  brave  composition  of  apt  words  and  sentences,  let 
the  learned  examine  and  make  trial  thereof  through  all  the  parts  of  rhetoric, 
in  fit  phrases,  in  pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing  speech, 
in  plain  sense,  and  surely  in  my  judgment  I  think  he  will  yield  him  that 
verdict  which  Quintillian  giveth  of  both  the  best  orators — Demosthenes 
and  Tully— that  from  the  one  nothing  may  be  taken  away,  to  theotber 
nothing  may  be  added." — Wm.  Webbers  **  Discourse  of  English  Poetry" 
1586. 

EuFfiUES,  The  Anatomy  of  Wit:   Ecphues  and  his  Enolavp: 

'  English  Reprints,    Edited  by  Edward  Arber.  London :  Edward 

Arber. 
Shaksperes  Euphuism.    By  M.  L.  Bushton.    London :  Longmani 

&  Co. 
On  Euphuism.  By  Bichard  F.  'Weymouth,  Esq.,  D.  Lit.,  M.A.,  <&c. 
The  Byways  qf  English.    Article  in  Meliora,  April,  1869,  pp.  21— 

51.    London :  S.  "VV.  Partridge. 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Lyly.    London :  J.  R.  Smith. 
Euphuism.  "Quarterly  Eeview,"  April,  1861.  By Profe«8or Henry 

Morley. 

"Euphuism  is  a  word  with  a  history.  Though  originally  derived 
from  the  Greek  eufhubs,  which  signifies  well-shaped,  docile,  or 
witty,  we  owe  its  introduction  and  use  to  an  author  whose  fame 
has  almost  fallen  out  of  memory  except  among  literary  antiquarians* 
and  to  a  work  which,  first  published  in  1579,  about  the  middle  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  passed  through  ten  editions  in  fifty -six  years, 
and  then  was  not  reprinted  till  October,  1868,  when  it  was  issued 
as  one  of  the  excellent  series  oi English  Eeprints,  edited  by  Edirard 
Arber,  in  a  cheap,  handy  form.  That  author  was  the  witty,  comical* 
facetiously  quick,  and  unparalleled  John  Lyly,  Master  of  Art«  of 
both  universities,  and  the  book  was  '  Eaphues :  the  Anatomy  of 
Wit  ;*  a  very  clever  work  upon  friendship,  love,  education,  and 
religion.  When  Thomas  Watson,  in  1582,  published  his  *Pss* 
sionate  Century  of  Love,*  it  had  prefixed  to  it  a  letter  from  *John 
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Lyiy  to  the  author,  his  fHend,'    Blount  affirms  that '  our  nation  are 

in  his  debt  for  a  new  English  which  he  taoght  them.     Euphnes 

and  his  England  began  first  that  language ;  all  our  ladies  were  then 

his  scholars,  and  that  beauty  in  a  court  which  could  not  parley 

euphuisme,  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  which  now  there  speaks 

not  French.'    For  a  century  and  a  half  J  at  least,  Euphnes  was  a 

name  to  which  not  one  in  twenty  thousand  could  attach  a  clear 

idea.    All  that  most  people  know  about  its  author  and  his  work 

is  probably  derived   from  Sir  Walter   Scott's    vile  travesty  of 

euphuism  in  the  person   of  Sir  Shafton  Percie,   whose   insipid 

nonsense  disfigures  the  '  Monastery ;'  or  from  stray  panegyrics  or 

denunciations  penned,  it  may  be,  by  those  who  know  only  at  second 

hand  that  which  they  praise  or  condemn.    They  may,  perhaps, 

have  further  heard  that  the  alliterative  and  florid  nonsense  in 

'  Love's  Labours  Lost '  is  designed  to  ridicule  the  alliterative  and 

fiorid  Lyly.    But  all  these  facts  and  much  more  put  together  will 

not  give  so  clear  an  idea  of  euphuism  as  a  perusal  of  a  few  pages  of 

the  veritable  'Euphnes.'    Lyly  was  imitated  by  Greene,  Lodge, 

and  Nash.    Ben  Jonson  caricatured  his  style  in  Fastidious  Brisk, 

one  of  tho  characters  in  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'  Webbe, 

Meres,  and  Drayton  praised  him,  and  Shakspere  himself  owes  not 

a  little  of  his  grace  of  speech  to  this  sty  lest  of  Elizabeth's   time. 

Lyly  and  Ascham  much  improved  the  English  tongue,  and  Wilson's 

*  Arte  of  Khetoricke'  directed  attention  to  artistic  writing.  Lyly  was 

also  a  dramatist  of  some  popularity,  although  in  these  as  well  as  in 

his  prose  writings  the  affected  sententioosness,  the  forced  antitheses, 

and  the  strained  smartness  read  strange  to  modem  ears." 

The  foregoing  notice  and  description  of  euphuism,  its  originator 
and  its  progress,  we  have  selected  from  the  paper  on  "  The  Byways 
of  English,"  in  which  Mr.  Neil  discourses  on  euphuism,  euphemism, 
cant,  slang,  &c.,  as  our  readers  may  suppose,  in  a  learned  spirit 
and  in  an  interesting  manner.    But  perhaps  we  may  profitably 
bring  together  a  little  more  of  the  biographical  matter  which  makes 
the  books  of  an  author  a*  greater  delight,  before  we  proceed  to  en- 
large on  the  works  themselves,  which  we  are  desirous  of  reviewing 
at  present,  as  they  have  a  peculiar  pressing  interest  from  being 
chosen  as  among  those  whidi  are  to  be  used  at  the  examination  in 
the  London  University  for  the  B  A.  degree,  to  which  not  a  few  of  our 
readers  may  be  looking  forward. 
John  Lyly,  Lily,  or  lAHjf/ilku  pUbii,  a  son  of  one  of  the  oomnum 
1871.  F 
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ptopte,  wmi  boim  in  tbe  old  faimA  ,and  formiiigtlie  Weald  of  Koii* 
ijmg  between  tike  North  and  South  Downs,  m  1653  or  155i  yto- 
hMy  the  latter,  as  he  entered  Maf^dalen  OoUe^,  Oxford,  in  1569, 
thongh  he  was  not  matriculated  till  6th  Oct.,  1671  (along  with  all 
the  members  of  the  college  for  the  first  time),  and  then  he  was  eeTOi- 
teen  years  of  age.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  on  27th  April,  1573, 
at  which  date,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.    On  16th  May,  1574,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Burleigh  a 
letter  intended  to  be  presented  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  requesting  to 
be  appointed  fellow  of  his  college.    Thongh  his  application  was 
nnsuccessful  he  found  Lord  Burleigh  so  ready,  being  but  a  stranger, 
to  do  him  good,  that  he  ought,  he  thought,  neither  to  forget  him 
nor  cease  to  pray  for  him ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  h^d  some  office 
in  his  service.    He  took  his  M.  A.  degree  Ist  June,  1676  ;  and  in 
1578  his  first  counterfeit  '^Euphues :  the  Anatomy  of  Wit "  was 
written,  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  nobleman,  and  licensed  to  be 
printed.    It  was  published  in  1579,  in  which  year  he  wbs  incor- 
porated M. A.  of  Cambridge.    The  second  part  of ''  Euphaes  "  wai 
ready  for  issue  in  1680,  and  printed.    In  1682  he  had  offended  his 
patron,  and  a  justificatory  and  apologetical  letter  of  his  to  Lord 
Burleigh  is  extant  in  the  Landsdowne  MSS.  In  1584Lyly'8  play  o{ 
*' Alexander  and  Campaspe"  was  played  before  the  Queen  (Elizabeth), 
and  on  Shrove  Tuesday  of  the  same  year  his  "  Sappho  and  Phao  " 
had  the  same  courtly  honour ;  on  Candlemas,  "  Endymion  *'  was 
performed  at  Greenwich  before  the  Queen,  and  "  Gallathea  "  had  a 
similar  honour  on  New  Year's  Eve.  *'  Midas "  and  "  Mother  Bombie" 
had  equally  distinguished  patronage — ^the  children  of  St.  Paul's  in 
all  being  the  actors. 

John  Lyly  took  an  opposition  part,  as  did  many  of  the  wits,  in  the 
great  Mar  tin  Mar>prelate  controversy  (of  which  a  notice  will  be  found 
in  James  Hannay's  "Essays  from  the  Quarterly,**  pp.  85 — 88 
and  of  which  a  separate  Hutory  has  been  written  by  Bev.  W. 
Maskell),  by  issuing  *'  Pap  with  a  Hatchet ;  alias  a  Fig  for  my  God, 
son ;  or  Crack  me  this  Nut ;  or  a  Country'Cuff,  that  is,  a  soundbox 
on  the  ear  for  the  Idiot  Martin  to  hold  his  peace,  yrritten  by  one 
that  dares  call  a  Dog  a  Dog,"  1689.  Petitions  to  the  Queen  in 
1590  and  1693  show  that  he  was  in  considerable  distress,  and  that 
he  had  been  an  expectant  but  disappointed  hanger  on  at  the  court 
to  pick  up  any  inconsiderate  trifies  which  might  be  handily  got 
hold  of,  and  speaks  of  writing  a  work  to  be  named  Ljly  I>^ 
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SRistibut,  in  allation  to  Ond's  "  Tristia"  bb  to  matter,  and  Cioero'a 
"DeEmibi]8"a8tostyle. 

Bobert  Greene  (in  1587)  iaaaed  liis  "  Menaphon :  Camilla's  Alarum 
to  SlmnberingEophaes,"  &c.,  and  "Eaphnesy  his  Cexumre  to  Phil- 
tutoa,"  &o. ;  and  Thomas  Lodge  published  (in  1690)  ''Boaalind, 
Enphnes,  Gk>lden  Legacy/'  on  which  Shakspere  founded  his  "As 
yoa  Like  it."  These  circumstances  show  the  popularity  and  in- 
fluence of  Enphues ;  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  at  least  six  editions 
of  the  work  were  published  during  Lyly's  lifetime. 

According  to  J.  P.  Collier,  John  Lyly  dwelt  in  the  parish  of 
St  Bartholomew  the  Less,  London ;  he  had  sereral  children.  He 
died  in  Nor,,  1606,  on  the  30th  day  of  which  month  he  was  bnriied 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  Lyly  produced  "The 
Woman  in  the  Moon,"  a  play  in  blank  verse.  "  The  Maid's  Meta- 
morphosis," a  drama,  chiefly  in  rhyme — and"  Love's MetamorphosiSt" 
a  Pastoral  comedy.  Meres  calls  him  "  eloquent  and  witty."  Drayton 
ascribes  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  overcoming  of  euphuism,  as  he— 

**  Bid  first  reduce 
Oar  tongue  firom  Lillie*s  writing  then  in  use.'* 

Among  the  iriendfl  of  Lyly  were  Thomas  Watson,  author  of 
"The  Passionate  Century  of  Love ;"  Henry  Lok,  author  of  "  Sundry 
Sonnets  of  Christian  Passions ;"  probably  Thomas  Lodge,  who 
praises  him  as  "  the  famous  for  facility  in  discourse,"  Nash,  who  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Gkibriel  Harvey—"  Nash ;  the  ape  of  Greene, 
G^reene  the  ape  of  Euphues,  Euphues  the  ape  of  Envy."  John 
Eliot,  author  of  "Orthoepia  Gallica,"  "  Fruits  for  the  French,"  Ac. 
Jonson,  Drayton,  and  Marston  opposed  euphtiism;  Shakspere 
Bmiled  blandly  over  its  extravagance,  and  took  advantage  of  its 
popularity  to  make  a  few  points. 

Li  Campbell's  "  Specimen  of  English  Poetry^'  Lyly  is  said  to 
have  promoted  a  fantastic  style  of  false  wit,  bombastic  metaphor  ^ 
and  pedantic  allusion,  which  it  was  fashionable  to  speak >at  court 
under  the  name  of  euphuism,  and  which  the  ladies  thought  it  indis- 
pensable to  acquire.  Lyly,  in  his  "EuphneSk"  pzobabj^y  did  not 
create  the  new  style,  but  only  collected  and:  methodized  the  floating 
affectations  of  phraseology.  Craik,  Hallam,  Manh,  Spalding, 
Angus,  Chambers's  "Cyclopedia  of  Litevafture,"  may  aU  be  oonsolted 
on  this  subject  with  some  advantage.    Dimhaal.'#'*''Livei  ef  the 
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Dramatitts/'    in    Lardner*s   OyclopoDdia,     Hazlitt's    "Dramatic 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth/'  C.  Knight's  "  Studies  of  Shak- 
spere,"  Dyce's  "  Introduction  to  the  Works  of  Eobert  Greene," 
Gifford's  "  Ben  Jonson's   Works/*  Nathan  Drake's    "  Shakspere 
and  his  Times/'  J.  P.  Collier's  "History  of  Dramatic  Poetry." 
Charles  Kingsley's  "  Westward  Ho !"  (pp.  275— 77)— Thombuiy'e 
"  Shakspere's  England/'  Vol.  II.  (pp.  407-414),  all,  besides  the  works 
previously  noticed,  contain  obserrations  aud  material  able  to  help 
the  student  if  wisely  used.    The  several  cyclop»dias  under  Lyly'fl 
name  supply  notices  more  or  less  complete,  and  to  Mr.  Arber's 
edition  of  Lyly's  "  Euphues  "  there  is  prefixed  a  brief  abstract  and 
chronicle  of  his  life,  times,  and  works;  while  in  the  Introduction 
to  Mr.  Fairholt's  "  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Lyly,"  a  consider- 
able amount  of  valuable  biographic  matter  will  be  found.    Henry 
Morley's  essay  on  the  Influence  of  Euphuism— of  the  authorship 
of  which  Dr.  Weymouth  did  not  seem  to  be  aware,  contains  some 
excellent  observations  in  style  euphuistic.    S.  I^eil's  article  refen 
more  to  the  moral  than  the  literary 'aspects  of  the  euphaistic  lan- 
guage.   Dr.  Weymouth's  paper  is  a  brief,  interesting,  and  enter- 
taining paper  read  before  the  Philological  Society,  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  demolition  of  Scott's  credit  as  giving  a  fair  imitation  of 
euphuism.    We  quote  the  more  valuable  portions  of  this  papers— 

"  The  most  important  element  by  far  in  the  eaphnistio  style  is  anti- 
thesis. And  it  is  very  conomonly  combined  with  alUtention.  I  take 
antithssis  (for  the  word  fares  ill  in  some  dictionaries)  to  be  the  tLppontkm 
of  words  or  sentiments  in  sentences  in  inamediate  jaztaposition,  or  in  one 
and  the  same  oompoond  sentence.  .  .  .  Maoh  more  commonly  Lilie 
combines  alliteration  with  antithesis,  making  the  corresponding  words  in 
the  same  clauses  begin  with  the  same  letter.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  transrene 
alliteration  rather  than  longitudinaL  Let  us  see  the  title-page  of '  EapUnes 
and  his  England,'  in  which  the  author  recommends  his  book  as  *  delighifiil 
to  be  read,  and  nothing  hurtful  to  be  regarded ;  wherein  there  is  amsH 
offence  by  fightness  given  to  the  mse,  and  fosse  occasion  of  loosenecs  prof- 
fered to  the  fpanton.'  Lilie's  fsTOurite  form  of  alliteration  is  well  marked 
in  this  sentence.  The  offentm  in  the  first  clause  answers  to  ooocMtoii  in  the 
f eoond,  %A<fMst  to  {ooseiMSf,  wit9  to  wanUm.  And  this  transrerse  sDlte- 
rstion,  tiiOD^  every  oiitiohas  orerlooked  it,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
fenns  of  LQis^s  stylSi  •  •  •  But  in  the  sentence  quoted  just  above  from 
the  title-page  we  eaoBolfUl  to  dbserre  not  merely  antithesis  combined  with 
aUitsntioo.  but  also  thai  eoMoiNNMs  or  imperfect  rhyme  which  Aiklotle 
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calls  Paromoiosifl  tnd  Qointakn  Paruon.    This  is  illasimted  in  the  case 
before  iu  by  delight^j  followed  by  hurt/if/,    and  lightiMtw  followed  by 
looseaexf:    .     .    .    sometimes,  but  rarely^  rhyme  without  alUteratioo, 
as  eoune,  /oret,    ...    In  these  examples  of  antithesia,  or  rather  in 
most  inBtanoes  parisosia,  we  seo  the  clauses  arranged  by  pairs,  the  members 
accurately  balanced  one  against  the  other.    Bat  our  author  also  lores  to 
tqoaUze  with  the  like  care  three  or  more  parts  of  sentences  which  are  not 
opposed,  but  parallel    Thus,—'  And  here  I  am  most  earnestly  to  exhort 
you  to  modesty  in  your  behaviour,  to  duty  to  your  elders,  to  diligence  in 
your  studies.'    .    .    .    Another  characteristic  of  euphuism  is  seen  in  what 
ve  may  call  the  responsive  form  of  sentence,  a  Tariety  of  the  antithesis,  in 
which  the   speaker  or  writer  in  alternate  clauses  states  objections  and 
answers  them.    ...    I  take  a  euphuism,  in  the  narrower  use  of  the 
▼ord,  as  signifying  a  particular  form  of  expression  specially  characteristic 
of  Lilio*s  prose,  and  of  which  CTCiy  page  furnishes  examples  (for  a  euphuism 
ought  to  mean  this  and  nothing  else),  to  be  a  combination  of  well-balanced 
antitheses  with  the  transyerse  alliteration  of  which  numerous  examples 
We  been  given  above ;  while  a  euphuistio  style  will  be  one  which  abounds 
not  only  in  such  euphuisms,  but  also  in  classical  and  my  thological  allusions 
and  multi&rious  illustrations,  as  well  as  in   the  other  less  important 
features  of  Lilie's  manner,  a  few  of  which  wo  have  pointed  out.     The 
adoption  of  such  a  style  is  euphuism  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.    .    .    . 
In  fact,  the  style  of  'Euphues '  is  so  utterly  dissimilar  to  anything  that  has 
0€en  written  in  English  before  or  since,  that,  however  it  may  have  been 
for  a  time  the  fashion  to  parley  euphuidm,  as  to  the  written  language  our 
sntire  literature  can  exhibit  but  one  single  euphuist— Lilie  himself." 

Mr.  Bushton  has  acquired  a  repute  for  his  Shakspere  brochures 
which  gaye^us  hope  that  his  contribtttionto"ShakBpere'8  eaphoism" 
vould  have  been  a  work  of  some  critical  research,  going  into  the 
principles  of  the  question.  It  is  rather  a  collection  of  parallel 
passages — some  very  loosely  textured,  and  many  of  them  we  think 
rather  beside  the  point  to  be  proved,  having  evidently  a  common 
source  in  proverbial  phrases  and  current  expressions  rather  than  in 
Any  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation. 

Br.  Weymouth  makes  a  good  remark  on  this  matter : — 

*^  It  would  be  interesting  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  influenoe  of  this  work 
on  tile  productions  of  later  writers.  In  every  age  some  feeble  men  will 
mutate  what  is  novel  and  striking,  which  sometimes  others  of  a  robuster 
mould  will  amuse  themselves  by  mimicking.  But  rarely  in  any  writing  of 
tlie  later  'Elizabethan  qr  early  Stnarl  period  can  careful  scrutiny  detect  a 
gennine  eaphoism  $  and  if  we  find  one  and  another  in  Ben  Jonson,  we* 
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maj  be  toleraUj  oertain  that  thej  are  introduoed  only  in  jeat  Than  if 
gomathing  rerj  liloa  a  eaphuiam  in  Brainworm'a  words  in  *  Erery  Man  in 
his  Homonr,*— *  Yon  Mem  to  be  gentlemen  well  aiTeoted  to  martial  meoi 
alae  ahonld  I  nther  dig  wUh  sUenee  than  Uve  wUh  ikameJ  ** 

Mr.  Btuhton  says,  "  It  is  quite  erident  that  Shakapeie  waa  mj 
fuTwil'^^*  with  the  book  ["  Enphuea  "]  wherein  I  see  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  famouB  passages  in  his  works.  Shakspere  and  Lyly  hsn 
often  the  same  thoughts,  use  the  same  language  and  phrases,  and 
play  upon  the  same  words."  His  collections  or  selectiozu  do  not 
seem  to  us,  howerer,  to  be  discriminated,  a£Srm  no  principle,  and 
afford  at  best  an  example  of  how  capable  Shakspere  was  of  catehiag 
pointsof  sympathy  with  his  audiences.  We  notice  a  few  of  Mr. 
Bushton's  instances. 

The  following  instances  of  coincidence  and  parallelism  of  expres- 
sion we  refer,  not  as  Bashton  does  to  Shakspere's  acquaintance  witli 
and  borrowing  from  Lyly,  but  to  both  having  made  use  of  tltf 
proTerbs  and  popular  phrases  of  the  day. 

*'  Most  subjeot  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds.*' — Shaktpere, 
"'The  &ttest  groand  bringeth  forfh  nothing  but  weeds.*'-»2^^. 
«  A  burning  toro^  that's  tumdd  upside  down. 

The  word  guod  me  aUi  me  exHnffwU**  ^Shahtpere, 
**The  torch  tamed  downwards  is  extingmshed  with  the  aelftame  wix 
which  waa  the  cause  of  his  light*' — Lyljf, 
**  A  fiMnd  i'  the  coort  is  better  than  a  penny  i'  the  purse.'* — Shaktpert. 
"  A  fiiend  in  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  the  purse." — Xjr%. 
**  Oometai  importing  change  of  times  and  states." — Shakspere, 
"'OometSi  which  e?er  prognosticate  some  strange  initiation,"— Zjr^. 
''  Two  may  keep  counsel  patting  one  away." — Shaktpere. 
'*  Two  may  keep  counsel  if  one  be  away." — Z^fy. 
«  Hie  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound."— <S!lalujMra. 
('The  empty  vessel  giveth  a  greater  sound  than  the  full  barreL'* — lAfy* 
**  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep." — Shaktpere, 
*<  Where  the  stream  runneth  smoothest  the  water  is  deepest." — Z9I9. 

We  cannot  think  the  purposes  of  true  critical  study  are  seonred 
bj  the  ooUatiaQ  of  passages  containing  such  narrow  similaritief  in 
raeh  eonunon  phrases  as  "  Gk>  against  the  hair"  (p.  11),  "  Play  M 
or  looM"  (p.  13),  "  Chew  upon  this  "  (p.  16),  «  The  weaker  tcmsI" 
(pp.  1^—21),  "  Curat  wiret "  (p.  81),  "A  fool's  paradise  -  (p.  ©), 
''Mortifio"  (pp.  80^88),    ''Meaoodc"    (p.  86)    for  effeniast^i 
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"  White  and  red  loTe  "  (p.  86),  "  Stand  upon  "  (p.  87)  for  conoem, 
"  Hedf^e  in "  (p.  96),  ''Under  correction  "  (p.  99),  Ac. 

Mr.  Bnshton  is  a  better  commentator  when  he  notes  the  play 
of  words  on  addla  egg  and  idle  head,  which  was  a  common  jest  of 
the  time  (p.  2),  or  stoieJcs  and  etocks  (p.  3),  beef-witted  (p.  41), 
manner  and  manor  (p.  60),  carrion  as  if  carry-on '(p.  67),  descant 
and  Sol-fa,  (p.  79),  &c. ;  and  there  is  real  Shaksperian  illnstration 
and  euphnistic  commentary  in  the  capital  passages  on  desperate 
diseases  (p.  11),  Pygmalion's  images  (p.  19),'I  banish  yoa  (pp.  22 — 
28),  and  sweet  are  the  nses  of  adversity  (p.  30).  He  has  made  an 
especially  good^hit — "  a  hit,  indeed;  a  very  palpable  hit  "-—in  his 
parallel  of  the  Adyice  of  Polonins  to  Laertes  with  that  of  Enphues 
to  FhilaatoB.  "  Leading  Apes  in  hell"  a  long-drawn*oat  ooire* 
spondence  occurred  in  Notes  and  Q,uerie$  some  time  ago,  from  whiek 
Mr.  Bnshton  might  have  seen  that  the  idea  was  common  in  that  age. 
A  few  good  notes  on'Bomeo  and  Juliet  occur,  on  fashions  in  hats  and 
feathers  (p.  62),and  on  violets  as  lowly  sweethearts.  We  wonder 
the  anthor  has  failed  to  point  out  the  resemblance  between  the  fd* 
lowing  passage  and  the  argument  of  Shakspere's  early  sonnets : — 

"  If  thy  mother  had  been  of  that  mind  when  she  was  a  maiden,  then 
hadflt  not  thou  been  born  to  have  been  of  this  mind  to  be  a  yirgin.  Weigh 
with  thyself  what  slender  profit  they  bring  to  the  commonwealth,  what 
slight  pleasure  to  themselTes,  what  great  grief  to  their  parents,  which  joy 
most  in  their  offspring,  and  desire  most  to  enjoy  the  noble  and  blessed  name 
of  a  grand&ther.  Thou  knowest  that  the  tallest  ash  is  cat  down  for  fuel* 
because  it  beareth  not  good  fruit ;  that  the  cow  that  gires  no  milk  is 
brought  to  the  slaughter ;  that  the  drone  that  gathereth  no  honey  is  con* 
temned ;  that  the  woman  that  maketh  herself  barren  by  not  marrying  is 
acoounted  among  the  Grecian  ladies  worse  than  a  cannon,  as  Homer  re* 
ported-  (p.  86). 

We  [may  perhaps  quote  here  the  sentence — "  God,  when  He  had 
made  all  things,  at  the  last  made  man  as  the  most  perfect,  thinking 
nothing  could  be  framed  more  excellent ;  yet  after  him  He  created 
a  woman — the  express  image  of  eternity,  the  liyely  piotore  of 
nature  "—as  an  anticipation  of  Bnms, — 

"  Old  Kature  swears  the  loyely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  surpasses ; 
Her  prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses.'* 
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We  may  ja»t  notice  that  if  the  tiae  of  the  term  "  expire  thy  date" 
is  regarded  as  derived  from  Lyly,  it  wonld  he  wrong  to  quote,  as  is 
done,  the  same  phrase  to  prove  that  Shakspere  was  probably  a  law 
olerk ;  so  if  the  phrase  "  weaker  vessel "  is  to  prove  his  aeqaaintp 
ance  with  Lyly,  wet  most  not  witlidraw  the  use  of  the  phrase  as  a 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  1  Pet.  iii.  7. 

We  quote  the  following  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Lyly  from 
Professor  Henry  Morley's  most  erudite  aad  elaborate  book : — 

"Lyly  still  in  our  day  suffers  injustice.    Labelled  by  the  com* 
piler  with  a  certain  character,  he  is  now  read  only  by  a  stray 
antiquary  once  or  twice  in  a  generation  ;  and  the  traditional  view 
of  his  *  Euphues '  is  represented  by  the  saying  of  Gifibrd,  that  it 
'did  incalculable  mischief  by  vitiating  the  taste,  corrupting   the 
language,  aod  introducing  a  spurious  and  unnatural  mode  of  con- 
versation and  action.'    The  work  passed  throngh  ten  editions  in 
fifty-six  years,  and  then  was  not  again  reprinted.   Of  these  editions 
the  first  four  were  issued  during  twenty- three  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  next  four  appeared  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  the  last 
two  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  latest  edition  beiog  that  of  the 
year  1636,  eleven  years  after  that  king's  accession.   Its  readers  were 
the  men  who  were  discussing  Hampden's  stand  against  ship-moDCj. 
Puring  all  this  time,  and  for  some  years  beyond  it,  worship  of  coo- 
ceits  was  in  this  country  a  literary  paganism  that  gave  strength  to 
the  strong  as  well  as  weakness  to  the  weak,  lasting  from  Surrey '« 
days  until  the  time  when  Dryden  was  in  his  mid-career.    It  was  of 
this  eulte  that  the  euphuist  undoubtedly  aspired  to  be  the  high 
priesti  but  it  was  not  of  his  establishing.    ...    Of  the  true 
form  of  his  conceited  writing  Lyly's  court  plays,  some  of  them 
written  earlier  than  his  novel,  furnish  even  better  example ;  and 
their  studied  prologues,  the  manner  of  which  Greene  exactly  copied 
in  the  prefaces  to  his  tales,  are  the  most  finished  miniatures  of 
Elizabethan  euphuism.     .    .    .    If  we  look  from  the  influence  of 
his  day  exerted  upon  Lyly  to  the  influence  exerted  by  him,  we 
shall  find  this  also  blended  with  the  common  taste  for  wit  from 
Italy.    More  prolific  than  Lyly,  as  an  Elizabethan  novelist,  was 
Bobert  Greene.    He  was  a  close  imitator  at  once  of  Lyly  and  of 
the  Italians,  accepting  Lyly  as  a  master  in  the  manner  of  his 
speech,  but  looking  more  directly  to  Italian  example  for  the  matter 
of  his  stories.    .    .    .    While  'Euphues'  was  thus  in  fashion, 
8hakipere  being  yet  young  as  a  ploy-writer,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
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critioal  preface  to  '  Menaphon,'  Bacon  was  a  young  barrister,  part 
deTiser  of  the  dumb  shows  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  within  two  years  of 
bis  appointment  as  Queen's  Counsel.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  been 
dead  two  years,  and  Ascham  twenty  years.  Saokville,  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  whose  pen  contributed  to  the  first  English  tragedy,  still  had 
some  twenty  years  of  life  before  him.  Of  Marlow;e's  brief  career 
only  fiFO  years  were  yet  to  come ;  of  Greene's  but  four,  during 
which  his  overcharged  confession  and  self-accusation  of  an  ill-spent 
life  would  giye  some  strain  of  a  wild  sobbing  earnestness  to  his  last 
novels.  Ben  Jonson  was  then  but  fourteen  years  old  ;  Fletcher 
hut  nine;  Beaumont,  Massinger,  and  Webster,  three  or  four. 
Donne  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  twenty  years  were  yet  to  pass 
•  before  the  birth  of  Milton,  who  was  himself  ten  years  older  than 
Cowley,  and  twenty -four  years  older  than  Dry  den,  who  was  a  man 
of  forty  years  old.  at  the  birth  of  Addison.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  thus  indicated,  the  taste  for  conceited  writing  introduced 
from  Italy,  in  or  before  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
prevailed.  ...  At  what  level  euphuism  stood,  when  it  came 
Btraioed  out  of  the  brains  of  those  ordinary  people  who  make  up 
the  substance  of  polite  society  at  court,  Ben  Jonson  has  shown, 
with  a  spice  of  malicious  caricature,  in  '  Cynthia's  Bevels.'  The 
V^J»  produced  only  two  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  was 
wholly  designed  as  a  jest  against  what  its  chief  euphuist  describes 
as  *  your  shifting  age  for  wit,'  when  you  must  prove  the  aptitude 
of  your  genius ;  if  you  find  none,  you  must  hearken  out  a  vein  and 
hoy."  It  was  to  bid  men  put  only  to  manly  use  the  powers  of  their 
intellect,— 

*'  And  for  the  practice  of  a  forced  look, 
An  antio  gesture,  or  a  fustian  phrase, 
Study  the  native  frame  of  a  true  hearti 
An  inward  comelineis  of  bounty,  knowledge, 
And  spirit  that  may  conform  them  actually 
To  God's  high  figures  which  they  have  in  power." 

We  may  connect  the  taste  for  conceited  writing  in  the  days  of 
I<yly  with  that  of  the  early  days  of  Dryden.* 

It  would  have  been  highly  useful  if  some  of  our  authorities  had 
given  us  a  few  expositions  of  the  lexicon  of  euphuism,  as, — 

•  «•  English  Writers,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  88-47. 
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Qleyke,  soofF,  gibe,  joking  reply  ffle^,  answer. 
JWmiptf,  a  nipping  taunt ;  a  Boland  for  an  Olirer. 
FimgUrt^  stable  horses,  horses  of  all  work. 
BranoMfciUn^  wasted,  beoome  feeble  and  fleshless. 
TetfM^  keen,  sharp,  sonow-giTing. 
^npinfff  joining,  mending,  improving. 
SroMfif  ha%  haste^  haughty  impatience. 
Oravelledf  confounded,  discomfited,  brought  down. 

But  a  still  greater  service  would  it  be  to  annotate  "  Eupliuea "  in 
regard  to  its  natural  philosophy,  its  mythology,  and  its  curioui 
statements  of  strange  facts — or  fictions  regarded  as  facts. 

For  instance,  why  is  it  that  wine  poured  into  fir  yessels  it 
present  death  to  the  drinkers?  (p.  582).  What  bird  is  it  that  the' 
crocodile  sufiereth  to  breed  in  her  mouth  P  (p.  579).  Why  do  lions' 
bones  being  stricken  together  break  out  like  fire  P  (p.  578).  In  whit 
way  does  the  crane  keep  the  stone  in  her  foot  which  saves  her  firom 
fsJling  asleep  P  (p.  211).  Why  are  the  tears  of  the  hart  salt  and  those 
of  the  boar  sweet  P  (p.  120),  and  a  great  many  things  else  might  be 
asked,  if  there  were  any  probability  of  getting  them  answered. 

We  may  conclude  our  notice  of  these  works  by  saying  that  tiie 
studious  perusal  of  "  Euphues  "  may  be  made  a  good  training  in  the 
art  and  practice  of  disposing  words,  and  in  the  instructive  discovery 
of  the  signification  of  many  etymologies ;  it  may  be  found  to 
supply  a  good  deal  of  wholesome  advice,  wise  and  strongly  pnt 
— and  it  may  be  used  as  a  good  exercise  in  distinguishing  between 
rhetorical  and  logical  statements.  As  a  culture  it  may  be  best  read 
with  a  good  dictionary  by  one's  side — Halliwell's  Dictionary  of 
Archaic  words  and  phrases  being  for  this  purpose  the  best,  and  a 
note-book  into  which  all  difficulties  should  be  entered  for  further 
consideration  and  research.  We  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
induced  to  take  up  such  a  study  as  this,  and  we  think  the  choice  of 
the  London  University  a  wise  one  in  assigning  this  work  a  place  in 
its  examination  list.  We  hope  our  notice  may  be  found  profitable 
and  suggestive. 
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C^f  ^atuim'  SitdAon^ 


BBBLIK.    PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY.     HBGEL'S 

MONUMENT. 


Am  atreral  of  the  readers  of  the 
BrUish     Controvernalist      were, 
along  with  myself,  subscribers  to 
the  fond  for  the  Hegel  Centenary 
Monument,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  them  and  their  com- 
peers to  know  what  has  been  done 
mthis  matter.    The  agitation  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  origi- 
nated with  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety  of    Berlin — an    association 
founded  in  18418  by  the  piuils  and 
friends  of  the  Teuton  thinker.    In 
the  belief  that  the  Federation  of  the 
Wise  would  eyerywhere  recognise 
their  illustrious  metaphysician  as 
worthy  of  honour,    appeals  were 
made  by  them  to  the  admirers  of 
the  higher  culture  in  other  lands 
for  aid  in  the  solemnization  of  his 
oentenary  at  Berlin,  the  scene  of 
his  most  influential  labours.    In 
Britain  Dr.  James  Hutchison  Stir- 
ling, author  of   "The  Secret  of 
HegeV'  oQo  o^  tlie  rarest  and  moat 
profound  of  the  thinkers  of  our 
land,  was  asked  to  become  a  col- 
lector.   He  accepted  the  office,  and 
laboured  ungrudgingly  to  mike  a 
▼alldsyxnpaUietic  sign  to  his  breth- 
ven  in  Germany  tlurough   a  con- 
tributory gift.     A  sum  far  from 
large  was  gathered  and  transmitted, 
for  which  dnereceipt  was  forwarded 
earhr  in  1870. 

The  terrible  political  conrulsion 
of  last  year  burst  upon  Europe  to 
the  dismay  of  many  and  the  dislo- 
cation of  much  that  had  been 
preriously  plumed,  and  among 
other  schemes  almost  necessarily 
laid  aside  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  Monument  which  was  to  sig- 
nalise the  hoi  that  a  hundred  years 


had  elapsed  on  27th  Aug.,  1870, 
since  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Oeorge 
Wiihekn  Friedrich  Hegel,  the 
greatest  force -unit  of  thought 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  mo* 
dem  home  of  philosophy — the  place 
where  human  reason,  as  exercised 
in  the  highest  sphere  of  speculatifo 
effort,  has  had  its  furthest  reach 
and  its  most  systematic  develop- 
ment. 

True,  a  faithful  few  assembled  in 
the  Prussian  capital  on  27th  Aug., 
1870,  and  talked  one  with  another 
about  the  might  of  the  dead  philoso- 
pher's thought,  which  has  so  largely 
gone  to  the  making  of  Qermany  what 
she  now  is.  But  the  most  import- 
ant formality  of  the  intended  pro- 
ceedings was  deferred  tiU  the  more 
oonyenient  season  when  peace  should 
again  bless  the  land,  and  rejoicings 
might  be  carried  out  without  hin- 
drance or  drawback  fW)m  the 
thought  of  possible  peril  to  the 
Fatherland,  of  which  Hegel  was  an 
ornament. 

It  was  properly  felt  in  Ger- 
many that  a  tune  when  she  was 
fighting  for  existence  against  a 
powerful  foe  was  not  a  suitable 
occasion  for  festire  rejoicing,  even 
although  these  were  to  have  been 
held  in  commemoration  and  cele- 
bration of  that  philosopher  who  had 
supplied  one  of  the  most  potent 
elements  that  hare  ffone  to  make 
Germany  what  she  has  at  length 
become.  For  Hegel  was  no  mere 
abstract  dreamer,  but  a  yeritablo 
seer,  in  whose  gnarled  and  knotted 
thought  and  often  uncouth  lan- 
guage there  is  a  heart  and  kernel 
of  solid  reality  which  makes  him 
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one  of  the  most  practical  of  writers 
and  of  thinkers.  However  startling 
and  puzzling  his  philosophy  of  logic, 
mind,  nature,  and  Qod  maj  seem, 
he  is  brilliant  in  thought,  searching 
in  acumen,  and  full  of  the  noblest 
common  sense. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  wait 
for  quieter  times,  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  statue-memorial  of 
the  Hegel  centenary  was  not  inaugu- 
rated till  3rd  June,  1871.  The 
statue  is  a  colossal  bronze  bust  of 
the  philosopher,  simple  but  hand- 
some, set  upon  a  pedestal  of  polished 
red  granite,  bearing  upon  it  the 
single  and  sufficient  inscription — 
Heqbl — and  nothing  else.  A  light 
railing  surrounds  and  at  once  guards 
and  ornaments  the  memorial.  The 
bust,  which  is  the  work  of  Herr 
Gustave  Bleaser,  who  had  never  seen 
the  master  thinker,  though  it  has 
been  worked  from  pictures,  engrav- 
ings, and  reliefs,  .is  spoken  of  by 
those  few  living  men  who  personally 
knew  the  philosopher  as  a  striking 
and  effective  reproduction  of  the 
man,  an  express  and  special  image 
of  the  matchless  one.  Independently 
of  its  truthfulness  as  a  likeness  of 
the  grand,  earnest,  thoughtful 
countenance,  the  bust  is  a  high  and 
elcellent  work  of  art,  which  has 
called  forth  general  admiration.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Bunhof 
Platzen,  just  behind  the  garden  of  the 
University,  towards  which  the  face 
of  the  bust  is  turned. 

The  Philosophical  Society,  Hegel's 
friends  and  members  of  his  family, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  university 
with  the  rector  at  their  head,  as- 
sisted at  the  ceremony  of  handing 
over  the  staute  to  the  charge  of 
the  civic  authorities  of  Berlin  which 
took  place  at  11  a.m.  Verses  written 
for  the  occasion  by  Prof.  Maercker, 
and  set  to  music  by  Edward 
Grell,  were  sung,  accompanied  by  a 
brass  band.  Professor  Dr.  Kdward 
Maetzner,  president  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society,  delivered  an  eloquent 


extempore  presentation  address,  lad 
then  handed  orer  the  deed  of  presen- 
tation to  Burgomaster  Hedemanand 
the  deputation  from  the  city,  which 
was  suitably  acknowledged  m  the 
name  of  the  city.  Three  cheers  were 
thereupon  given  for  Hegel,  and  the 
proceedings  were  closed  with  singiog. 

At:  noon  a  large  audience  ts- 
sembled  in  the  Music  HaU,  to  hear 
an  Eloge  on  Hegel,  by  Prof.  G.  L 
Michelet,  editor  of  Aristotle,  well 
known  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
philosopher  and  an  able  expounder 
of  his  system,  author  of  '*  Sjstem 
of  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel,*' 
*<  SchiUmg  and  Hegel,"  &c  The 
address,  on  tlie  importance  of  Hegel 
in  the  development  of  modem  Oer- 
man  thought,  embraced  a  criticinn 
of  the  views  of  those  who  plead  the 
authority  of  Hegel  for  an  anti-spin* 
tualistio  philosophy,  and,  after  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  system  of  Hegel 
worthy  of  the  author  of  the  "  Per- 
sonality of  the  Absolute,'*  conduded 
with  an  encomium  of  and  a  plea  for 
the  earnest  study  of  Hegel's  philo- 
sophy. Michelet  spoke  with  great 
fluency,  without  the  use  of  notes,  and 
was  warmly  applauded. 

At  two  o'clock  Professor  Harmf,  s 
distinguished  member  of  the  philo- 
sophiual  faculty  in  the  university, 
delivered  an  address  in  presence  of 
the  university  authorities  in  their 
academic  costume,  a  select  number 
of  citizens,  and  a  large  body  of 
students,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
university ;  a  splendid  room,  with 
reading-desk  at  one  end,  under  a 
white  marble  canopy  stretching  the 
whole  width  of  the  room,  and  sup- 
ported by  white  marble  piUan. 
The  address  was  entirely  different 
in  structure  and  in  manner  from 
those  previously  given.  It  traced 
the  career  of  Heeel  at  TQbingcn, 
Frankfort,  Jena,  Heidelberg,  and 
Berlin,  and  examined  his  philo- 
sophy. It  was  intensely  analytics], 
was  closely  read,  with  a  calmnesi 
which  seemed  to  indicate  telf-R- 
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itnint  onlj  maintained  by  effort. 
He  aisigned  a  high  place  to  Hegel 
for  the  stimnlni  be  bad  given  to 
philooophical  thoaeht,  but  qaee* 
tioned  whether  be  nas  done  much 
in  the  disooTery  of  truth.  He  al- 
luded to  the  divieion  of  his  followers 
into  two  schools,  the  right  and  the 
left,  and  hinted  at  the  awkwardness 
of  the  disciples  of  the  same  philo- 
sopher upholding  contradictory  doc- 
trines as  the  results  of  his  philo- 
sophy. The  address  pleased  neither 
party,  as  impartial  estimates  seldom 
do,  but  it  was  eminently  able.  The 
cboir  sung  Qoethe's  hymn,  **Th€t<ml 
<fman,  which,  like  the  water,  from 
heaven  comes,  to  heayen  rises,"  Be- 
fore the  address,  &o.  The  proceed- 
ings were  closed  by  singing  two 
stanzas  from  one  of  the  odes  of 
Horace  (1. 22),  **  Inieffervita  teeUr^ 
itque  p«ni#,  4"^." 

The  programme  of  the  day  eon- 
doded  with  a  university  dinner. 
Br.  Maetsner  ocoupied  the  chair. 
In  the  seat  of  honour  was  Hegel's 
son,  professor  of  history  in  Erlan- 
gen,  editor  of  his  father's  "  Philo- 
sophy of  History";  on  the  left 
the  rector  of  the  University  of 
Beriin. 

Professors  Domer,  Maeroker,  and 
Hichelet ;  several  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (Reichstag)  and 
House  of  Commons  (Landtag),  the 
members  of  the  PbiJosopbinl  So- 
ciety, rroresentativee  from  various 
parts  of  Qermanvt  and  a  few 
lofsigners,  among  whom  were  Prof, 
^ppao,  of  New  York,  author  of  the 
well-known  work  on  the  Will ;  Prof. 
Osmpbell,  of  Minnesota;  Prof. 
(Uderwoody  Bdinburgh.  A  number 
of  speeches  were  delivered  and  toasts 
ftveo,  the  great  feature  of  the  even- 
mg  being  the  freedom  with  which 
both  sides  of  the  followers  of  Hegel 
expressed  themselves  in  avowal  of 
oonflioting  sentiments;  the  onedass 
mainlMiimg  the  spiritnalistio  philo- 


sophy, often  connected  with  distinct 
utt-erances  of  Christian  belief,  while 
the  others  spoke  as  freely  in  sup- 
port of  a  contrary  system. 

The  whole  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
even  when  the  speakers  differed 
most  strongly. 

'*The  memory  of  Hegel"  was 
received  in  solemn  silence.  This  was 
followed  by  ••philosophy,"  ••Berlin," 
&c. ;  an  enthusiastic  schoolmaster 
from  the  country  gave  ••  Hegel  as  a 
schoolmaster."  The  entire  details 
were  admirably  arranged  and  man- 
aged. The  whole  proceedings 
awakened  the  deepest  interest 
among  the  students,  professors,  and 
lovers  of  philosophy,  and  the 
imdertaking  proved  to  be  a  great 
success.  Hegel's  is  the  first  monu- 
ment in  Berlin  erected  to  philo- 
sopher. It  seems  strange  that  in 
a  country  so  rich  in  great  philo- 
sophical names,  so  little  should  have 
been  done  in  the  German  capital  for 
the  erection  of  memorials  of  their 
greatness. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  philosopher,  who  influences 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellow -beings 
only  by  slow  degrees,  after  long 
intervals,  and  indirectly  through 
the  influence  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
those  who  become  the  teachers  of 
the  people,  should  be  honoured  with 
any  lam^  measure  of  popular  ac- 
claim. Xet  it  surely  is  wise  to  pre- 
serve, perpetuate,  and  honour  those 
who  win  to  a  country  the  respect  of 
theworld;  who  conquer  to  the  world 
some  solution  of  its  di£9oulties,  who 
gain  to  themselves  the  admiration 
of  the  thoughtful  among  men.  The 
memorial  statue  unveiled  on  Satur- 
day at  Berlin  will  remain  to  testily 
to  the  appreciation,  which  has  begun 
at  length,  in  Germany  and  the 
world  of  the  great  philosophical 
thinker  of  this  oentnry,  of  modem 
timea.— HioiL  S.N. 
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Sbfeje  ^nqmxtx. 


QiTssnoKB  BBQViBizra  Aifgwiss. 

946.  May  I  beg  of  you  or  yonr 
readers  information  upon  the  follow- 
ing P- 

1.  What  are  the  subjects  in  which 

candidates  for  appointments  in  the 
Excise,  Customs,  and  Post  Office 
are  examined  ? 

2.  Are  they  eompeHHve  exatnina' 
tiom  ?  what  influence,  if  any,  is  it 
requisite  I  should  obtain  to  secure 
a  nomination  ?  If  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  British  OotUror>ertialitt  can 
and  will  supply  the  desired  infor- 
mation, I  shidl  be  very  much 
obliged. — A.  D. 

946.  Could  any  reader  of  the 
Briiith  ControversialiH  kindly  give 
an  old  subscriber  the  author  and 
publisher's  name,  with  price,  of 
some  simple  yet  comprehensive 
work  on  the  composition  of  a  ser* 
monP— H.W. 

947.  What  was  the  ''Bivulet" 
oontroyersy  ? — D.  G. 

948.  Who  were  the  Delia  Cruscans 
in  English  literature?— M.  W. 

949.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
giye  any  particulars  of  Brskine  of 
Linlathen  ?— T.  F. 

9&0.  What  is  known  as  *'  the  Bow 
Heresy"?— T.F. 


AmrwBBs  to  Qctestiovb. 

946.  Perhaps,  although  beb^  '*an 
M  subscriber"  to  The  BrUi^ 
Ooniroversialistf  H.  W.  had  not 
been  a  reader  of  this  serial  during 
the  latter  part  of  1864.  In  the 
months  of  August  andNoyember  of 
that  year  there  appeared  in  its  pages 
two  papers  on  **The  Eloquence  of 
the  Puipit,'*  from  the  pen  of  S.  K., 


which  haye  since  been  repobUshed 
in  a  separate  form  in  "The  Art  of 
Public  Speaking,"  by  SamneL  Neil, 
of  which  work  these  p^ten— some- 
what abridged — form  the  portioB 
extending  mm  page  77  to  page96L 
Within  uie  space  there  are  very  hw 
papers  on  pulpit  ministrmtioDfl  from 
which  BO  much  that  is  yalaaUemaj 
be  learned.  If  our  querist  has  not 
read  these  he  ought  to  do  so,  and  to 
do  so  in  the  magasine  if  posaible^for 
that  contains  seyeral  eloquent  pss- 
sages  which  haye  not  been  rs- 
published, — ^notably  a  fine  pastsp 
on  yarieties  in  the  sl^le  of  aermons. 
The  most  common  book  on  the 
subject  is  "  Claude  on  the  Conqxm* 
tion  of  a  Sermon,"  but  there  aie 
seyeral  other  prodootiona  whieb 
may  be  read  with  advantsgia 
Blair*s  ''Leotuies  on  Rhetoric  m 
the  Belles-Lettres  "  haye  mwiy  good 
instructions  on  the  matter  inquired 
after;  so  also  haye  the  IjeotiM 
of  Wm.  Bairon  on  "BeUea-Lettres 
and  Logic."  Dr.  Campbell's  **  Sa- 
cred Eloquence"  is  a  atandaid 
work;  and  Bipl^'s  ^'Saored 
Bhetoric,"  an  American  work,  hsi 
been  republished  in  this  oountiy. 
Some  excellent  matter  on  the  caaf 
position  of  sermons  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Steyenson  MacGKU's  **  Leotniei 
on  Bhetorio  and  Criticism  ;** 
''  Thoughts  on  Preaching  in  Bdatioo 
to  the  Requirements  of  the  Age," 
by  Daniel  Moore;  "The  Aii  of 
Preaching,"  by  Dr.  James  Begg,haTe 
been  spoken  of  £ayourably.  A 
translation  of  Athanase  GoquersTt 
"ThePresoher*s  Coansellor/'  issued 
by  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Bo«, 
at  3i.  6d.,  was  recently  reriewed  in 
this  magazine  in  terms  of  high  ap* 
prcwiatiun.     The   same    publisher 
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iMOM  "The  Model  Preacher,"  by 
Ser.  Wm.  Taylor  (2d.).  Thomas 
Boflwortb,  215  Begent  Street,  has 
pabluhed  M.  Bantam's  <«  Art  of 
BxtemporeSpeaking"  (5s.),ofwhioh 
a  laige  portion  consists  of  instruc- 
tiotts  applicable  to  pulpit  oratory. 
Connected  with  this  subject  we  may 
mention  Ber.  J.  J.  Halcombc^s 
"  The  Speaker  at  Home.*' 

Our  own  advice  on  the  oompo- 
sition  of  a  sermon  would  be  short. 
]^ead  the  text  and  context  till  the 
■Gene,  circumstance,  or  theme  is 
familiar  in  all  its  elements.  Deter- 
i&ine   on    the  point    it    specially 


teaches.  Arrange  according  to  the 
aim  inyiew.  ObserTations  on  the 
nature,  importance,  or  difficulty  of 
the  theme  or  narrative  giving  interest 
to  it,  doctrine  founded  on  or  found 
in  it,  application  to  characters,  con- 
duct, or  circumstances  of  hearers. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
preaching  is  hortation  or  exhorta- 
tion— is  intended  not  so  much  to 
inform  as  to  reform;  is  meant  to 
dissuade  or  persuade,  and  ought  to 
bring  creed  and  deed  into  closer 
union.  Only|preach  Ohrist,  and  all 
will  be  well  in  your  sermon,  how- 
ever oompoeed.--ScoTONiU8. 


^iterarg  |t0le8. 


Br.  V.  A.  Httbvb,  of  Munich,  has 
issued  in  his  <'  Kleine  Schriften ''  a 
tract  on  **  Spinoza's  Philosophy." 

Oeorge  Grote  (of  whom  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  appeared  in  British 
Conirovernalist  for  Jan.  and  March, 
1869)  died  18tb  June,  aged  77. 

The  final  issue  of  the  Early  En- 
glish Text  Society's  books  for  tliis 
year  is  now  in  the  publisher's  hands 
for  distribution  next  week.  It  con- 
sists of  a  curious  collection  of  Le- 
gends of  the  Holy  Bood,  edited 
vom  the  manuscripts  by  Dr.Bichard 
Honris ;  the  *'  Minor  Poems  of  Sir 
David  Lindesay,"  edited  by  Mr. 
James  A.  H.  Muiray,  and  with  a 
critical  essay  on  Lindesay  by  Prof. 
T.  Nicol,  of  Oxford  and  Glasgow  ; 
and  ««The  Times  Whistle,"  a  set  of 
satires  on  the  times  of  James  the 
^^^t,  now  first  edited,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  Canterbury 
Gathedral,  by  Mr.  James  Meadows 
Cower,  of  Faversham. 

A  lost  work  of  Chaucer's,  un- 
known to  any  of  his  editors  or  bio- 
graphers, is  mentioned  in  the  Pro- 


logue to  his  "Legende  of  Gk>od 
Women,'*  in  the  MS.  Gg.  4,  27,  in 
the  University  Library,  CambridgOi 
namely,  a  prose  translation 

Of  the  wrechede  engenddrynge  of 
mankynde, 
A   man    may    in   Pope   Innocent 

ifynde. 
The  prologue  in  this  MS.  has  some 
most  interesting  variations  from  the 
other  MSS.,  including  the  statement 
that  Chaucer  has  sixty  **  bokys  olde 
and  new,"  full  of  stories  from  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  about  the  lives  of 
women. 

Professor  Porter  has  nearly  ready 
a  biography  of  Br.  Cook,  the  famous 
Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Con- 
troversialist of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  Owl  was  christened  by  tho 
inversion  of  the  initials  of  Lawrence 
William  Oliphant,  to  wiiom  the 
authorship  of*  The  Coming  Bace" 
is  generally  attributed,  one  of  the 
briUiant  but  eccentric  Palmer* 
stoniana,  when  the  followers  of  that 
Mr.  Affiible  was  a  party. 
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"The  ProTerbs  of  Scotland," 
compared  with  and  illastrated  by 
those  of  other  coahtriee,  have  oc- 
cupied the  stadies  of  Dr.  Patrick 
Bucban,  for  many  years,  and  the 
resultB  are  soon  to  be  given  to  the 
public. 

The  CongregatUmaUaty  edited  by 
Bey.  B.  W.  Dale,  Birmingham,  is 
intended  it  is  said  to  replace  The 
Christian  WUneu. 

Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist,  has 
in  the  press  a  work  on  Christian 
Evidence.  This  announcement  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  long  been 
expecting  his  **  Paradise  of  Martyrs." 

An  essay  on  '*  The  Uses  of  Bio- 
giapliy,"  by  J.  B.  Brown,  author  of 
the  article  **  Canada  "  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,  has  just  been 
issued. 

The  study  of  euphuiam  is  going 
on.  Besides  Arber  s  edition  of  John 
lily's  Suphuee,  we  have  Dr.  R.  K. 
Weymouth's  *'  On  Euphuism,"  and 
W.  L.  Rushton's  "Shakspere's  Eu- 
phuism." This  will  not  only  be  use- 
ful for  candidates  for  the  first  B.A. 
Examination  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
London,  but  to  students  of  Litera- 
ture in  general. 

James  McCosh,  LL.D. — a  high 
and  pure  thinker — has  in  the  press 
"  Christianity  and  Positivism," 
lectures  on  natural  theology  and 
apologetics  delivered  at  Princeton 
Gsllege,  New  Jersey,  U.S. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Baker  Girdle- 
•tone,  M.  A.,  author  of  **  The  Ana- 
tomy of  Scepticism,"  has  in  the 
press  "  The  Synonymes  of  the  Bible 
compared  and  interpreted  as  a  sam- 
ple of  Inductive  Theology." 

Thomas  Squire  Barrett,  author  of 
*'An  Examination  of  Gillespie's 
argument  d  priori^'*  has  in  prepara- 
tion **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Causation.'* 

Father  John  Girard's  «*  Narrative 
of  the  Gani>owder  Plot^*'  with  a 
biographical  introduction,  is  in  pre- 
paration by  Bev.  John  Morris. 

Bev.  G.  8lmti^  BJL,  Ph.    D., 


minister  of  St.  Saviour^i  Gsto 
Chapel,  York,  has  iHued  *'Tiie 
Bible  and  Popular  Theology." 

«  Female  Labour,"  by  the  Orovn 
Princess,  is  expected  to  be  a  valoabk 
contribution  to  the  question  of 
woman's  place  and  duty  in  the 
world. 

A  work  on  "  Hormonism,"  hj 
Mr.  Stenhouse,  formerly  editor  of 
The  8dU  Lake  Telegraphy  is  in  the 
press. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  is  revising  hii 
"  History  of  Arianism." 

Herr  Bmil  Klaar  has  adapted 
Shakspere's  "Henry  yiII."to  fehs 
German  stage. 

Herr  Julius  Grosse  has  dramatised 
"  Bothwell,"— as  a  Mary  Stuart  tn- 
gedy. 

Professor  Alb.  Srrerat  is  pob- 
I'shing  in  Italy  *' Sketches  of  Sda- 
cators." 

Bayard  Taylor's  translation  of 
the  second  part  of  "Faust"  has 
appeared,  and  is  highly  coffl* 
mended. 

In  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  Kev 
York,  a  statue  of  Washiiigtoo 
Irving  is  to  be  put  up. 

A  monument  of  Schiller,  by 
Begas,  is  about  to  be  unoovined  ia 
Berlin. 

M.  E.Littr^'s  great  French  Die- 
tionary,  part  25,  reaching  to  iSIowsr 
has  been  issued. 

M.  Francisque  Michel  is  aboot 
to  restudy  what  Mr.  Buckler  tiisd 
—to  write  *'  The  History  of  arili- 
sation  in  Scotland." 

"Jesus  the  Nasaiene,"  voL  i,  bf 
Herr  Fr.  CJemens,  is  exciting  as 
much  attention  in  Germany  si 
"  Eooe  Homo  "  did  in  England. 

Robert  Browning  is  abool  to 
present  the  public  with  a  EnripidssB 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Nichclas  Midiell  has  nsariy 
ready  for  issue  his  poetiesl  works,  in 
seven  vols. 

A  rareooUeotionof  baUadflfiisiisd 

in  1728-6,  has  been  lepnWfthsd  in 


""    ALEIANDEE  CAMPBELL  FEA8EE,  M.A...  LL.D.. 

F.E.S.E.,  &o.; 

IVofusor  ofLogie  and  Metaphjfsics  in  the  University  o/JSdMurgh  ; 

AMtkor  of  <*  The  life  and  Letters  of  Oe&rge  Berkeley ^  D.D,,"  and  Editor 
of  *^  The  Philoeopkieal  Worhe  and  MieeeUaneone  W^riUnge  of  Bishop 
Borkeiey,"  4>c, 

{ConHmod  fiom  page  29.) 

The  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgli  is  one  wlLich  bears  a  Eoropean 
reputation  for  distinction  in  those  metaphysical,  ethical,  and 
political  specidations  which  are  ranked  under  the  general  name  of 
philosophy,  and  for  having  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
reyolutioDB  of  thought  and  practice  for  which  this  century  has  been 
remarkable.  Its  chairs  haye  been  filled  by  thinkers  of  power,  and 
men  of  far  more  than  average  merit.  The  chair  of  Logic,  though 
nerer  in  reality  brilliantly,  had  for  the  most  part  been  usefully 
iUled.  Under  its  previous  occupant  it  had,  however,  been  for 
twenty  years  the  centre-source  of  a  great  intellectual  light,  to  which 
even  Europe  and  America  did  not  disdain  to  turn  for  guidance  in 
the  mazes  of  speculative  thought.  From  it,  there  had  issued  pro- 
found and  elaborate  expositions  and  criticisms  of  systems  of  thought, 
curious  and  recondite  researches  into  the  history  of  opinion,  and 
vigorous  dashes  into  intellectual  controversies,  which  had  aroused 
in  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  spirit  of  reflective  investiga- 
tion, and  had  inspired  in  the  university  a  passion  for  probing 
logical  subtleties,  and  for  threading  metaphysical  labyrinths,  which 
made  it  a  difficult — almost  an  impossible  task  to  occupy  that 
chair,  and  to  fulfil  adequately  the  expectations  of  men  concerning 
its  holder.  Professor  Eraser  opened  his  class-course  of  lectures  in 
the  TJniTersity  of  Edinburgh  under  happier  auspices  than  his  pre- 
decessor, who  had  required  almost  day  by  day  to  provide  the 
thougbt  which  was  on  the  succeeding  day  to  rouse  and  charm  his 

1871.  a 
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Btudentfl.  The  new  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  had  a  reserve 
of  force  in  the  lectures  prepared  by  him  in  his  former  chair.    His 
opening  address  was  modest  and  manly.    He  spoke  of  his  pre- 
decessor with  warmth  and    appreciation,  referred   to  hit   own 
occupancy  of  a  seat  in  the  class-room,  in  which  his  students  were  to 
listen  to  a  new  voice  discoursing  on  the  old  theme.    He  made  no 
pretensions  to  being  able  to  teach  new  doctrines,  but  accepted  it  as 
his  duty  to  lead  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  the  forms  of  thought 
which  constituted  the  science  of  reasoning  in  the  light  of  reg^a- 
tire  principles,  and  to  use  them  for  the  distinguishing  of  truth  from 
falsehood ;  and  to  guide  them  through  the  gallery  of  the  thinkers  of 
the  ps«>t,  noticing  their  history  and  noting  their  doctrines,  with  anch 
annotational  remarks  as  might  direct  their  own  minds  to  the  ri^ht 
performance  of  the  critical  functions  comprised  in  a  studentship  in 
philosophy.  He  regarded  the  position  assigned  to  him  as  inyolving 
grave  responsibilities,  and  entered  upon  his  duty  with  an  anxiety  to 
be  found  useful  to  his  students,  an  auxiliary  in  the  great  work  de- 
volved on  the  imiversity,  and  able  to  diffuse  a  love  of  truth,  if  not  to 
advance  the  sciences  of  severe  thought  and  reasoned  investigation. 
The    professorial    chairs  of    Scotland    are    virtually    its  only 
educational  and  literary  offices  which  offer  a  tolerable   mainte- 
nance to  the  intellectual  class   of  the  country;   and,  with  their 
moderate  incomes    and  imperfect    organization,  their   contribu- 
tion,  in  the  last  century  and  a  half,  to  the  common  stock  of  human 
science  and  culture,  as  well  as  to  the  list  of  names  of  European 
reputation  and  influence,  has  been  extraordinary.    In  last  century 
they  were  the  centres  of  the  most  brilliant  contemporary  literature 
in  Europe.    The  first  to  accept  and  diffuse  tbe  great  discoveries  of 
IQ'ewton,  they  have  since  added  fresh  splendour  to  the  magnificent 
roll    of   modern  physical  discovery.    *  The  Wealth  of  Nations,* 
which  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  four  most  influential  books 
of  modern  times,  issued  from  a  Scottish  [University]  class*roona, 
while  the  lectures  of  Stewart  helped  to  spread  over  Europe  and 
America  the  doctrines  and  influence  of  Scottish  political  philosophy, 
and  to  inform  and  liberalize  the  minds  of  the  greatest  English 
statesmen.    In  their  theory  of  human  nature,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
life,  and  in  their  application  of  it  to  the  duties  and  controversies  of 
men,  the  Scottish  teachers,  if  they  have  only  imperfectly  influenced 
the  great  body  of  their  own  countrymen,  have  held  a  place,  second 
to  none,  which  England  has  not  approached  since  the  days  of 
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Locke,  and  which  has  gained  respect  and  admiration  for  their 
doctrines  in  Paris  and  Oxford  [Berlin  and  Florence,  Princeton  and 
Harrard]." 

"Nowhere,"  says  Professor  David  Masson,  "is  there  such  an 
action  and  reaction  of  mind,  such  a  kindling  and  maintenance  of 
high  intellectual  enthusiasm,  as  in  a  university  class-room,  where  a 
teacher,  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  sees  day  after  day  before  him  a 
crowded  audience  of  the  same  youths  on  the  same  benches,  eager  to 
listen  and  to  carry  away  what  they  can  in  their  notes.  Nowhere 
is  a  man  more  likely  to  be  roused  himself  by  the  interest  of  his 
subject,  and  nowhere  are  the  conditions  so  favourable  for  the  expe- 
dition and  permanent  conveyance,  not  only  of  ^his  doctrines,  but  of 
the  whole  image  of  himself  into  other  minds." 

Professor  Eraser  has  preserved  the  traditions  of  his  chair  as  an 
influential  one  on  human  thought,  by  making  his  class-room  the 
gymnasium  of  intellectuality,  a  centre  of  culture,  and  a  place  for 
calm,  deliberate,  and  extensive  exposition  of  what  man  haa 
conquered  in  the  domain  of  speculative  science.  He  toiled 
diligently  and  not  unambitiously  to  give  his  students  full  fresh 
draughts  from  the  fountains  of  reflective  thinking ;  and  though  he 
made  no  attempt  at  startling,  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to 
stimulate  and  inform.  His  first  session  was  passed  in  a  con- 
scientious, solid,  and  painstaking  manner,  and  if  it  occasioned 
little  enthusiasm,  it  originated  a  respectful  interest,  and  a  taste  for 
farther  research. 

His  second  session  made  a  decided  impression  in  philosophical 
circles.  His  introductory  lecture  on  philosophical  method  attracted 
attention  and  excited  hope.  During  the  winter  it  was  expanded 
into  a  tract,  and  was  issued  in  January,  1858,  under  the  title  of 
"  Bational  Philosophy  in  History  and  in  System,"  as  a  provisional 
substitute  for  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  expository  thought  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  mature  "  in  a  region  where  maturity  must  be 
long  sought  for  and  late  in  its  appearance."  In  this  lecture  the 
professor  sought  to  present  "  a  view  of  logic  and  i^etaphysics  as 
'the  philosophical  theory  of  understanding  and  belief  in  the  mutual 
Telation  of  their  first  principles,"  so  as  at  once  "  to  bring  into 
Ikarmony  some  of  the  best  current  doctrines  regarding  these 
itudies,"  and  to  excite  "in  the  mind  of  a  student  that  train  of 
IneditatLve  experiments  which  is  the  essential  part  of  a  philosophical 
life;"  yet  not  forgetting  that  he  required  as  much  as  possible  **  to 
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unite  an  efficient  logical  discipline  for  the  many,  with  encourage- 
ment and  assifltance  to  a  few,  who  are  able  to  pursue  reseaichei 
in  the  profounder  labyrinths  of  philosophy,  or  the  more  recondite 
parts  of  literature."  From  this  excellent  r6sumS  of  the  Tictoziee  of 
reason  in  the  domain  of  thought,  and  estimate  of  the  ideas  moet 
requisite  for  the  education  of  the  inner  life,  we  may  make,  with 
advantage,  several  extracts,  as  tbe  work  has  even  now  become  some- 
what scarce,  and  though  the  opinions  of  the  author  have  now,  ss  ve 
shall  see  hereafter,  advanced  considerably  from  the  philosophic 
standpoint  here  taken. 

**  Bational  philosophyi  as  that  term  is  used  by  me,  is  a  search  for 
ultimate  truth,  or  that  unity  of  reason  which  is  conceived  to  be  the 
final  revrard  of  the  philosophical  impulse.  It  seeks  its  appropriate 
intellectual  satisfaction  tim>ugh  two  studies,  namely,  logic,  or  the 
philosophical  science  of  laws,  br  which  the  understanding  or  fscaltf 
of  thought  must,  as  such,  be  ruled  and  restrained ;  and  metanhpics, 
or  the  philosophical  science  of  real  existence,  as  revealea  to  tbe 
understanding  in  belief.  Logic  is  the  science  of  formal  tradi, 
metaphysics  is  the  science  of  r^  truth.  In  the  one  we  oontempbte 
the  harmony  of  thought,  with  its  own  necessary  conditions ;  in  the 
other,  the  last  relations  of  the  real  universe  to  the  universal  beliefs 
of  reason.  The  former  contains  the  venerable  science  long 
associated  with  the  name  of  Aristotle ;  and  now  much  elaboratea 
under  the  name  of  formal  logic.  In  the  latter  study,  in  which 
also  Aristotle  takes  a  conspicuous  place,  we  contemplate  the  pbaM< 
of  being  that  are  apprehended  by  the  understandmg  in  space  or 
time,  with  the  view  to  learn  whether  the  real  world  can  be  com- 

I)rehended  in  a  mind  that  is  logically  ruled  and  restrained.  Ifi 
ogio  we  study  the  capacity  of  thought;  in  metaphysics,  the 
reuition  of  finite  thought  to  existence.  These  two  sciences,  whea 
regarded  as  thus  pnilosophically  correlative,  may  be  termed 
rational  philosophy." 

We  cannot  avoid  interjecting  here,  though  somewhat  out  of 
chronological  order,  yet  as  strictly  related  to  the  foregoing  in  the  order 
of  thought,  a  beautiful  and  discriminating,  a  choice  and  interest- 
ing passage  on  the  value  of  philosophy.  It  is  extracted  from,  and 
forms  the  closing  paragraph  of  an  eloquent  paper  on  *'  Sir  Williao 
Hamilton  and  Dr.  Beid,"  published  in  the  I^orth  British  B^riot. 
Nov.,  1848,  in  a  critique  on  Hamilton's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Beid,  issued  two  years  previously  in  an  unfinish^ 
state ;  yet  even  in  that  state,  as  about  a  third  part  of  the  thooaasd 
pages  of  which  it  consisted  was  contributed  by  the  editor,  jo^^J 
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legttrded  by  plulosopbtc  thinlcera  bb  one  of  the  most  important 
oontributionB  to  the  metaphysical  literature  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  nineteenth  century  had  witnessed.  Though  a  few 
flentenoes  refer  to  the  then  liring  editor,  we  do  not  care  to 
withhold  them:  first,  because  they  indicate  the  writer's  feeling 
towards  his  instructor,  friend,  and  predecessor;  and  second, 
because  they  formed  the  natural  basis  of  the  subsequent 
refleetions :— 

"  We  hare  reason  to  offer  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
author  of  these '  I^otes  and  Dissertations '  for  providing  among 
them  so  many  paths  and  recesses  in  which  the  inquisitive  student 
may  reflect  on  phases  of  our  knowledge  (here  presented  to  him, 
that  will  very  greatly  add  to  the  number  of  his  queries  on  such 
topics  as  those  which  hare  occupied  our  attention  in  the  greater 
part  of  this  article,  and  where  he  may  also  gather  no  slight  oontri- 
oution  to  his  stock  of  answers  to  such  queries.  The  pages  of  this 
volume  supply  ample  evidence  that  the  graspings  of  the  mind 
of  man  after  the  first  principles  of  physical,  theological,  and  self- 
knowledge  are  not  confined  to  one  generation  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  lliese  are  founded  on  tendencies  which  are  permanent  as 
the  race  of  man.  They  are  the  seeds  of  a  nature  fallen  from  its  high 
and  original  destiny,  but  which  was  not  adapted  only,  nor  chieny, 
for  this  earthly  life  between  two  eternities.  From  Thales,  Xeno* 
phanes,  and  Pythagoras  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  still 
older  inspired  complaints  of  the  patriarch  of  Idumea,  down  to  our 
own  century,  the  apparent  discord  of  the  theory  of  knowledge 
because  the  real  linutation  of  its  sphere;  the  ^eat  objects  of 
knowledge — God,  self,  and  the  world, — together  with  the  riddles  of 
creation,  and  of  independent  moral  action  which  these  involve, 
have  attracted,  in  order  to  find  an  explanation  of  them,  and  thus 
reduce  them  into  human  science,  a  succession  of  men  of  different 
schools,  of  whose  uninterrupted  series  of  fragments  of  thought  that 
are  expressed  in  the  accumulation  of  philosophical  paragraphs, 
sentences,  and  references  which  enrich  the  leammg  of  tnis  volume, 
as  well  as  its  original  matters,  form  a  remarkable  confirmation  and 
illustration.  Though  ever  and  anon  the  calls  of  the  circumstances 
through  which  men  are  passing  may  divert  the  attention  of  ^enera- 
tiooB  to  the  arrangement  of  affairs  that  are  more  pressing,  if  they 
are  less  subliine  and  imposing,  the  like  aspirations  will  continue  to 
agcend,  and  not  the  less  passionately  as  the  world  approaches  its 
catastrophe.  They  are  worthy  of  reverence  as  the  emanations  of 
the  human  spirit  in  the  direction  of  the  permsnent,  the  infinite,  and 
the  eternal,  the  nourishment  at  once  of  nobleness  and  humility  of 
mind ;  if  they  are  often  the  baffled  efforts  of  a  desire  to  break  tbe 
barrier  by  which  its  own  structure  confines  the  thought  of  man, 
who  finds  instincts  instead  of  explanations  when  he  endeavours  to 
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form  Buch  science.  This  perpetual  jet  broken  Btnigg;le  after  what 
must  in  the  end  elude  his  grasp,  when  become  habitual  and  too 
exclusive  in  any  individual,  tends  to  weaken  his  judgment  in  commoa 
affairs,  by  abstracting  it  from  clear  and  distinct  sciences,  snd 
palpable  individual  realities,  and  tempts  his  mind  to  sink  into  itself 
m  the  vain  effort  to  find  there  that  explanation  which  shall  leave 
nothing  to  be  explained.  The  check  of  nature  thus  imposed  upon 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  speculation  affords  an  emphatical 
illustration  of  the  sentiment  which  pervades  the  'Pens^s'  of 
Pascal  regarding  the  mingled  greatness  and  littleness  of  man." 

This  should  be  regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  huge  parenthesis ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  help  believing  that  our  readers  will  feel  that  it 
is  so  excellent  in  itself,  and  so  germane  to  the  topic  involved  in  the 
tract  under  consideration,  that  they  would  not  willingly  have  lost 
the  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  fine 
thought  it  contains  and  expresses.  We  must  now,  however,  pro- 
ceed with  our  analysis  of  the  "  Rational  Philosophy,"  from  pursuing 
which  this  passage  has  to  some  extent  seduced  us. 

**  Every  genuine  philosophical  system  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
represent  the  universe  in  its  deepest  and  truest  aspect  in  relation 
to  reason.  In  philosophy  the  ultimate  aim — through  many 
apparently  devious  windings  and  mazes^is  to  determine  what  is 
meant  at  bottom  by  the  so-called  real  existence  which  appears  in 
innumerable  forms,  which  every  human  action  assumes,  and  on 
which  life  reposes.  That  is  just  saying,  in  other  words,  that  philo- 
sophy tries  to  describe  the  true  ultimate  relation  between  specu- 
lation and  action — ^understanding  and  belief,  and  to  determine 
whether  belief  and  practice  can  be  tdtimately  resolved  into,  or  at 
least  reconciled  with,  understanding  and  speculation. 

"  A  system  of  logical  and  metaphysical  philosophy  is  thus  an 
ultimate  plan  or  scheme  of  thought  concerning  the  real  world  that 
is  perpetually  presented  and  represented  to  us  in  daily  life.  It  i»t 
moreover,  a  plan  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  must  become,  to  any  one 
by  whom  it  is  earnestly  adopted,  the  intellectual  measure  of  all  his 
ultimate  judgment  about  the  universe  in  which  be  is  living ;  and. 
consequently,  about  the  department  of  phenomena  to  which 
he  is  particularly  attracted  by  taste  or  oircnmstanoes.  Every 
philosophical  system  is,  in  one  word,  a  type  or  place  of  thbobbticii. 
BEALisif .  .  .  .  The  ultimate  problem  concerning  the  real  must  be 
either  soluble  ot  insoluble  by  speculative  reason.  Take  the  former 
of  these  alternatives.  The  solution  must  be  either  positive  or 
negative,  i.  *.,  the  problem  may  be  positively  solved,  or  it  may  he 
negatively  dissolved  in  contradictions.  In  the  nature  of  the  casfj 
there  is  thus  room  for  three  elementary  types  of  theoretical 
realism. 
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*'Now  the  actnal  philosophical  creations  of  the  present  and  past, 
may  be  analyzed  into  three  corresponding  modifications  of  specula- 
tiye  doctrine,  or  rather,  two  modifications  m  perpetual  collision,  ever 
supplying  fresh  material  for  a  third.  Of  the  two  extremes  by 
wliich  the  third  or  mediate  type  is  thus  developed,  the  one  may  bo 
called  a  constructive,  and  tiie  other  a  destructive  extreme.  A 
constructive  philosophy  professes  to  be  logically  exhaustive,  and  is 
therefore  dogmatic ;  a  destructive  philosophy  contains  proof  that 
the  exhaustive  system  is  self-contradictory,  and  that  it  logically 
issues  in  a  sceptical  despair  of  reason.  The  third  type  of  realism, 
intermediate  between  the  constructive  and  destructive  extremes,  is 
the  Catholic  philosophy,  which  accepts  ultimate  human  beliefs  in 
their  incomprehensible  integrity,  and  confesses  the  necessary 
exhaustion  or  speculative  reason  in  the  presence  of  reality. 

"  The  whole  history  of  philosophy  may  be  read  by  us,  whatever 
was  the  meaning  of  the  meditative  men  by  whom  its  materials  were 
created,  as  the  history  of  an  apparent  conflict  and  virtual  co-opera- 
tion of  the  three  elements  into  which  all  thorough-going  realism 
is  analyzed. 

"  The  typo  of  bialisu  that  corresponds  with  the  first  may  be 
called  coKSTBUCTiVB  or  sbctabian.     It  includes   the    difierent 
dogmatic  systems  or  sects  under  the  two  heads  of  idealistic  and 
naturalistic  realism,  with  their  respective  modifications.   .  •   .  The 
second  type  of  rational  philosophy  we  may  term  the  contbadigtoby 
or  soBFTiCAL.    It    acccpts,  practically  at   least,  the  immediate 
realities  of  sense  and  worldly  experience,  while  it  delights  in 
illustrating    the    contradictions    that    are    latent    in    the  whole 
intellectufu  life  of  man,  when  that  life  is  interpreted  through  the 
professed  solutions  offered  in  the  sectarian  dogmatic  systems.   .  .  . 
The  immediate  theory,  as  I  believe  realism  proper,  ma^r  be  called 
CATHOLip  or  iKsoLUBLB  BBALiSK.     This  form  of  philosophical 
belief  acknowledges,  on  the  ground  of  logical  proof,  the  finitude  of 
understanding;    and   recognises  through  our  metephysical  ex- 
perience the  counterpartyincomprehensibility  or  infinity  of  existence. 
.     .    •    Apart  from  the  constructive  or  rationalistic  systems  and 
scepticism,  catholic  or  insoluble  realism  tends  to  decline.    It  has 
been  nourished  by  the  struggles  of  idealism  and  materialism  with 
one  another,  and  of  both  with  scepticism.  This  warfare  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in   the  philosophical  -past;  and  so  far  as  past 
experience  and  the  tendencies  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  man 
enable  us  to  judge,  it  will  form  the  most  striking  feature  also  in  the 
fature  of  philosophy.    The  world  is  likely  long  to  need  the  twofold 
service  ot  a  catholic  philosophy  of  insoluble  realism,  namely,  to 
repel  from  the  various  provinces  of  science  the  invasion  of  con- 
structive metaphysical  systems,  and  of  the  scepticism  which  is 
latent  in  them ;  and  also  to  represent  to  those  by  whom  it  is 
itself  studied  and  accepted,  the  confined  'intellectual  globe'  of 
man,  as  in  progress  through  illimitable  darkness.  .   .   .  We  see 
the  collisions  of  scepticism  with  systems  that  profess  to  resolve  the 
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tmirene  about  which  we  specnlate  into  tbe  nnity  of  a  siogle  com- 
prehensible principle.  We  see  tbose  systems  destroyed  by 
scepticism  in  succession,  as  inadeqnate  to  tbe  task,  the  rsriouB 
phases  of  sectarian  realism  thns  proved  to  be  partial  and  illogieai. 
And  contemporaneously  with  this  we  see,  too,  the  jifrowth  snd 
amendment  of  that  type  of  meditatire  thought  which  finds,  in  the 
collisions  of  coDstructive  with  destmctiTe  realism,  evidence  to 
support  a  rational  acknowledgment  that  only  a  theory  of  the  tini* 
verse  as  essentially  incomprehensible  or  mysterious,  alike  under 
tbe  formal  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  and  the  physical 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  is  competent  to  the  understandmg. 

"So  it  has  been,  and  so  we  conclude  it  must  continue  to  be.  With 
men  as  they  are,  and  with  the  universe  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
conscious  experience  of  this  mortal  life,  probably  no  one  of  the 
three  types  of  realism  can  be  discounted  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  reflection  in  full  vigour.  Scepticism,  in  suceessfol 
collision  with  the  sectarian  systems,  is  needed  to  excite  and  deepen 
our  thought  of  the  insoluble  problem  which  pervades  reality.  .  • 
The  history  of  philosophy  may  be  interpreted  by  us  as'  a  nistory 
not  of  conflicting  but  of  conspiring  systems.  In  the  technic&I 
words  and  phrases  of  these  systems  we  seem  to  hear  the  race  of 
man  thinkmg  aloud,  and  to  see  it  recording  a  series  either  of 
partial  and  one-sided,  or  of  sceptical,  or  of  confessedly  irreducible 
systems  of  knowledge,  as  the  expression  of  its  raried  speculative 
experience.  ...  To  the  formation  of  this  philosophy  all  the 
genuine  movements  of  human  thought  in  tne  past  and  the 
present,  and  of  every  school,  may  be  viewed  as  directly  or  indirectly 
a  comprehensive  contribution.  In  some  of  these  movements  the 
torch  of  truth  has  been  raised  higher  than  in  others,  and  its  light 
has  then  extended  farther  over  the  dark  ocean  on  which  we  seem  to 
float,  ever  surrounded  by  the  infinite." 

In  the  same  year  (1858)  in  which  Ihia  lecture  was  issued,  Fraser 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (established 
1739,  chartered  1783 ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Council.  His  colleagues  in  the  university  were  not 
slow  to  appreciate  his  business  talents  and  his  academic  zeal;  and  they 
gave  full  proof  of  their  faith  in  them  by  conferring  on  him  tiie 
honour — implying  many  duties — of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in 
1859,  a  position  which  he  has  since  retained  by  unanimous  consent 
of  his  colleagues,  and  maintained  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  that  Faculty^  He  also  beeame  editor  of  **  The 
University  Calendar,"  under  direction  of  the  senate  of  the  univer- 
sity, gave  it  its  form,  superintended  its  development,  and  made  it  a 
repertoire  of  information,  invaluable  to  students,  and  useftd  to 
many  besides.   To  this  task,  notwithstanding  the  drudgery  involved 
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in  it,  lie  deroted  himself  aunually  till  1866,  when  preBsore  of  work 
demanded  the  resignation  of  it  into  other  hands.  By  this  time, 
howerer,  it  had  been  wrought  into  shape,  and  had  acquired  its 
character.  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  he  bent  all  his  energies 
to  the  development  of  graduation  among  the  students.  His  efforts 
in  this  direction,  since  at  the  close  of  Session  1860-1  he  delivered 
the  first  public  address  to  the  graduates  of  the  University, 
have  been  very  successful,  as  we  may  see  from  the  following 
vidimut  of  ten  years'  efforts,  given  in  an  address  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Fraser  at  the  close  of  the  university  session,  28th  April, 
1871:— 

"For  150  years  before  1861,  graduation  in  Arts  was  almost 
dormant  in  this  university.  In  that  year  the  number  who  received 
the  Master's  degree  was  twenty-eight,  and  besides  these  thirty- 
four  graduated  as  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  that  year.  Ten  years 
earlier,  in  1851,  the  number  of  Masters  was  seven,  besides  five 
bachelors.  In  1841  we  graduated  only  &Ye  Masters,  and  no 
Bachelors,  for  it  was  in  183)3  that  the  inferior  degree  was  revived. 
Fire  was  rather  above  than  below  the  average  number  of  Masters 
in  the  years  preceding  1841,  backward  to  the  early  part  of  last 
century.  In  that  long  period  the  power  of  the  university  as  a 
sebool  of  intellect  and  liberal  training  was  maintained  irrespectively 
of  f^raduation  altogether,  by  the  living,  sympathetic  influence  com- 
municated through  the  professors,  and  by  the  stimulus  of  the  class- 
room. This  was  also  the  case  during  the  same  period  in  other  Scotch 
universities,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Aberdeen ;  and  it  has 
been  and  is  still  the  case  in  most  of  the  German  universities.  This 
absence  of  graduation  presents  a  singular  appearance  to  the  eye 
aeeustomed  to  the  usages  of  the  great  English  universities,  or 
familiar  with  the  early  history  of  the  Eropean  university  system. 
Since  1861  the  number  of  our  Masters  has  been  increasing.  The 
Bachelor's  degree  was  abolished  in  the  following  year,  after  having, 
as  it  seems,  rather  stimulated  graduation  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  preceding  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  1862  we  graduated  26 
Masters  of  Arts,  and  in  the  successive  years  till  1868, 
we  had  successively  28,  39,  35,  30,  52,  and  75.  In  1869 
we  fell' to  53,  in  1870  to  52,  and  this  year  we  have  57  entitled  to 
receive  the  degree.  Like  our  matriculations  on  the  greater  scale  of 
the  last  eighty  years,  there  has  been  flow  and  ebb  in  our  gradua- 
tions in  these  ten  years.  From  1861  to  1868  we  rose  from  26  to 
75}  since  then  we  have  descended  below  60.  Whether  it  is  a 
mere  back  eddy  that  we  are  now  in,  in  a  movement  that  is  on  the 
whole  advancing,  in  the  way  that  optimists  explain  portions  of  the 
world's  history  in  which  mankind  appears  to  be  retrogading,  I 
cannot  tell.    Ten  years  is  too  short  a  period  to  determine  this. 
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The  present  system  should  sorely  be  strengthened  and  encouraged 
for  some  years  more  before  one  can  say  that  it  has  been  even  hmj 
tried." 

Daring  this  time  he  took  great  interest  in  the  questions  brought 
under  discnssion  before  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  make 
provision  for  the  better  government  and  discipline  of  the  ani- 
yersities  of  Scotland,  and  improving  and  regulating  the  course  of 
study  therein.  Of  the  intelligent  consideration  he  gave  to  many 
of  the  measures  we  have  good  evidence  in  an  article  on  "  The 
British  Universities  and  Academical  Polity,"  published  in  tke 
Narih  British  Beniew,  Aug.  8,  1861,  from  which  we  cull  a  few 
sentences  of  special  importance  in  thought  and  in  fact : — 

"The  great  universities  of  EuroDcare  surely  amon^  the  most  remaiic- 
able  institutions  of  mediseval  ana  modern  civilization.  .  .  •  As  tlie 
State  is  needed  to  fulfil  thepermanent  wants  of  civil,  and  the  Choreh 
of  ecclesiastical  life,  the  university  seems  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary organ  of  the  intellectual  life,  which  is  the  counterpoise  and  com- 
plement of  the  other  two.  .  .  .  Europe  possesses  at  present  nearlj 
a  hundred  universities.  .  .  .  England  has  four,  two  ancient  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  two  modem  in  London  and  Durhaxn ; 
while  Scotland  has  ner  four  ancient  universities  pf  EdinbuTKh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew's.  Ireland  has  Trinity  Colle^ 
Dubhn,  and  the  three  affiliated  colleges  of  the  Queen's  University ; 
,  .  .  they  are  all  pervaded  by  one  common  idea,  and  they  Are 
virtually  co-operating  towards  one  end.  .  .  .  It  is  an  old 
maxim  in  acaaemical  polity  that  the  university  has  its  foumdation 
in  arts  or  philosophy.  The  faculties  of  theolo^,  law,  mnd 
medicine  rest  theoretically  on  the  basis  of  a  sufficiently  attested 
preliminary  training  in  liberal  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  faoulty  of 
arts  is  in  theory  independent  of  a  merely  professional  utility,  and 
aims  exclusively  at  a  liberal  culture  ofthe  mind  and  character.  .  •  . 
Viewed  comprehensively,  the  university,  thus  based  on  arts,  jxult 
be  regarded  as  the  nation,  or  community  itself,  in  its  highest  inte(- 
lectuu  form  and  organization ;  and  aiming,  from  the  intellectoel 
point  of  view,  at  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  homaa 
nature  in  the  individual.  The  university  is  the  nation  or  the  com- 
munity operating  in  and  through  its  highest  appropriate  organ,  of 
self-culture.  Education  and  graduation  are  accoraingly  the  two 
essential  functions  of  a  university,  implies  a  curriculum,  or 
regulated  course  of  preliminary  academical  life  and  instruction,  aad 
a  permanent  academical  organization  of  those  who  are  thus  trained 
or  cultured.  These  permanent  members  may  be  either  reel* 
dent  in  one  place,  for  study  or  as  teachers,  or  else,  while 
organicaUy  connected  with  the  university,  they  may  be  diffused 
through  the  nation  as  its  leading  minds,  its  cultured  class.    An 
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academical  institution  may  fail  in  its  higli  purpose  with  reference 
to  either  of  these  ends.  The  stimulus  and  guidance  which  it  offers 
in  the  preparatory  course  of  study  and  instruction  may  be  deficient, 
and  it  then  fails  as  an  educating  organ ;  or  it  may  neglect  to  retain 
as  its  permanent  members  those  whom  it  educates,  which  diminishes 
its  power  as  an  organ  for  testing  the  progress  of  education,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  liberal  ideas  in  the  commonwealth.  .  .  . 
Scotland,  with  a  population  of  three  millions,  has  about  as  large  a 
student  population  at  her  universities  as  England,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty  millions.  .  .  .  The  greatest  English  names  in  the 
highest  walks  of  science  and  philosophy,  for  the  last  two  centuries 
or  more,  have  for  the  most  part  risen  outside  the  universities ;  while 
most  of  the  great  names  in  Scotland,  of  the  same  period,  hare  shed 
lustre  on  her  professorial  chairs,  and  transmitted  from  thence  their 
social  influence." 

Professor  Eraser  was  also  in  the  meanwhile  a  member  of  that 
distinguished  band  of  collahorateurs  by  whose  united  exertions 
•*  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Biograpby,"  issued  by  Wm.  Mac- 
kenzie, Glasgow — one  of  the  most  copious,  complete,  and  authentic 
which  has  yet  been  published — was   brought  to   a  conclusion. 
Among  the  articles  consecrated  to  philosophical  subjects  supplied 
by  him  to  this  work  we  may  note  a  condensed  but  graphic  memoir 
of  Erancis  Hutchison,  the  Scoto-Irish  regenerator  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  Britain ;  a  careful  and  informing  paper  on  E.  Kant ;  an 
appreciative  sketch  of  Leibnitz,  the    eclectic    and    many-sided 
foonder  of  modem  German  metaphysics;    a  biographic  outline 
of  John  Locke,  the  Socrates  of  English  inductive  philosophy ;  a 
sympathetic  silhoeette  of  Malebranche,  and  one  of  his  most  noted 
English  disciples,  John  Norris ;  a  concise  glimpse  of  the  Welsh 
political   and    philosophical    controversialist,  Kichard    Price ;    a 
<sapital  risumS  of  the  common  sense  of  the  sagacious  Thomas  £eid, 
with  relative  memoranda  of  the  events  of  his  life  ;  a  simple  and 
sufficing  statement  of  the  events  in  the  career  and  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  the  works  of  Spinoza ;  and  a  fair  account  of  Dngald 
Stewart,  the  most  graceful  and  polished  of  all  the  metaphysical 
-writers  who  have  given  celebrity  to  Scotland.    All  these  conmiuni- 
cations  are  clear  and  pithy,  combine  together  notices  of  life  and 
-writings,  and  give  side-glances  into  the  relations  of  these  thinkers, 
-with  their  times,  their  precursors,  and  their  successors.    They 
form  admirable  co-pictures  to  those  furnished  by  J.  P.  Nichol,  J. 
JP.  Eerrier,  Wm.  MacCnll,  John  Yeitch,  &c.,  of  the  other  celebrities 
in  the  realm  of  philosophic  thought. 
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Amid  the  labours  of  the  winter  session  of  1862-3  Pro&uor 
Fraser  found  time  to  produce  one  of  his  most  able  and  important 
oontributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  an  article  on  "M. 
Saisset  and  Spinoza/'  which  appeared  in  the  North  Briiitk 
Bevieto,  May,  1863.  It  takes  a  rapid  glanee  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Smile  Edmond  Saisset  (1814—1868),  and  then  proceeds 
to  record  the  events  and  describe  the  speculations  of  the  logician 
of  Deism,  the  Flemish-bom  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew,  Baneh 
(Benedict)  Spinoza.  It  is  based  on  a  translation  of  *'  The  Worki 
of  Spinoza"  which  the  Sorbonnist had  produced;  an  ''Essay on 
ihe  Precursors  and  Disciples  of  Descartes,"  and  seyeral  papen 
referring  to  science  and  religion  by  the  same  author.  It  is  sa 
article  of  great  excellence  and  informingness.  The  acqxudntanoe 
displayed  in  it  with  different  forms  of  thought  and  the  sympathy 
it  shows  for  seekers  after  truth  in  honest  endeavours  after  it, 
make  it  very  marked.  Our  quotations  from  this  paper  must  be 
twofold :  let,  an  abstract  of  the  most  salient  elements  of  the 
opinions  of  Spinoza ;  and  2nd,  a  valuable  rSsumS  of  the  history 
of  philosophical  opinion ;  both  of  interest,  not  only  as  exhibiting 
the  power  of  the  writer,  but  also  as  condensing  for  us  some  of  the 
priceless  results  of  severe  investigative  research. 

1.  Spinozum, — "  A  life  of  happiness  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
was  tiius  Spinoza's  ideal  of  religious  life.  He  tried  much  and 
long  to  realize  it,  for  he  devoted  his  days  to  meditation  uim)B 
Goa.  A  perfect  or  divine  intelligence  was  the  religion  at  wmeh 
he  aspired.  .  .  .  God  is  One — the  only  Substance— the  Perfect 
—the  Absolute.  No  povrer,  accordingly,  can  exist  in  confiiot  with 
Him.  He  must  be  the  only  power.  We  are  powers  only  in  and 
through  His  operation  in  us.  The  more  fully  and  freely  we  exer- 
cise and  enjoy  ourselves  in  the  development  of  our  highest  facul- 
ties, the  nearer  do  we  approach  to  that  perfection  which  consists 
in  conscious  identification  with  God.  .  .  Human  happiness  coin- 
cides with  human  knowledge  or  science  of  God,  and  thus  goodnesi 
is  identical  with  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  exercise  and  applies- 
tion  of  thought.  ...  To  love  and  be  happy  in  Deity,  Qroa  must 
be  IcTiovm.  The  idea  of  the  perfect — that  idea  whicn  Descsrtes 
taught  him  to  find  in  the  very  roots  of  his  being — ^must  therefore 
be  tmfolded.  .  .  .  Spinozism  is  a  demonstrative  system  and 
speculative  habit  of  theology,  which,  in  realizing  G^,  attaini 
happiness  and  a  perfect  life.  .  .  .  What  rec*'ption  should  we 
give  to  this  conception  of  the  universal  in  relation  to  GodP  !•  i^ 
an  allusion  or  a  true  representation  P  A  stranger  to  the  nets- 
physical  springs  of  thought  may  regard  the  foregoing  paragraph  u 
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»  series  of  empty  sentences.  The  student  of  opinion,  and  of  the 
forces  by  which  society  has  been  modified,  knows  well  that  the 
sentences  express  a  manner  of  thinking  about  the  oniyerse  that 
has  already  proved  its  influence  over  millions  of  human  minds. 
How  shall  we  interpret  it  P  In  one  light  it  seems  to  be  atheism ; 
in  another  it  looks  like  a  sentimental  or  mystical  theism ;  and  in 
a  third  we  con  hardly  distinguish  it  from  Cfuyinism.  .  .  We  call 
the  Soinosistic  proolem  the  supreme  problem  in  metaphysics. 
Metapnysical  systems  and  speculations  are  the  ultimate  reasoned 
results  of  the  application  of  thought  to  the  matter  about  which 
we  think.  '  What  is  it  P'  is  the  initial  metaphysical  question  about 
the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselyes ;  '  why  or  how  is  it  P '  is  the 
■econd.  The  one  question  is  directed  to  the  metaphysical  nature 
of  matter  and  man ;  the  other,  rising  out  of  the  former,  expresses 
our  craying  for  light  upon  the  origin  and  destiny  of  both  in  a 
knowledge  of  God.  Metaphysics  and  theology  are  thus  ultimately 
one»  and  Spinozism  is  the  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  efforts  of 
early  modem  thought  to  form  its  system  of  metaphysical  theology. 
Spinoza  is  the  prince  of  systematic  divines  who  bid  defiance  to  the 
wisdom  of  Bacon— -who  many  times  declares  that  'perfection  or 
completeness  in  divinity  is  not  to  be  sought ;'  adding  that  *  he  will 
reduce  a  knowledge  into  an  art  or  science,  will  make  it  round  and 
uniform ;  but  in  divinity  many  things  must  be  left  abrupt.'  In  a 
word,  theological  thought  must,  on  account  of  the  very  nature  of 
its  object,  be  aphoristic  thought.  .  .  .  This  system,  which  pro- 
claims the  absolute  conciliation  of  reason  and  religion,  is  logically 
forced  to  resolve  God  into  an  abstract  name — a  mere  verbal 
generalization — on  the  one  modification;  and  on  the  other 
modification  it  is  forced  to  resolve  us — finite  persons  —  into 
Gk)d,  and  thus  equally  to  dissolve  our  moral  identity.  The 
choice  of  one  of  these  two  modifications  of  belief  is  the  per- 
petual dilemma  of  pantheism.  ...  As  we  look  at  life  with 
the  speculative  eye  of  Spinoza  or  Hegel,  we  seem  to  find  its 
deepest  ground  in  a  blind  necessity,  and  not  in  reasonable  will. 
.  .  .  But  the  fascination  of  the  mere  reasoner  is  dispelled  by  the 
broader  and  practically  irresistible  wants  of  the  complete  man. 
•  •  .  We  cannot  root  out  the  tendencies  which  spontaneously 
enoourage  this  faith.  We  cannot  acoe]^t  philosophy  as  the  dis* 
covery  tnat  our  noblest  hopes  are  an  illusion.  When  unstable 
pantheism  takes  to  the  atheistic  decline,  it  is  repelled  back  hj  the 
faith  that  God  is  more  than  an  abstraction.  The  universe  is  felt  to 
be,  in  its  heart,  more  than  either  a  blind  casual  or  an  abstract 
logical  necessity — more  than  the  one  necessary  cause  of  Spinoza, 
or  the  necessary  logical  evolution  of  Hegel.  ...  If  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  we  need  repels  us  from  the  atheistic  extreme, 
the  consciousness  of  what  we  are  repels  us  from  this  other.  When 
all  is  absolutely  one,  there  is  either  no  real  deity  or  no  real  finite 
persons.  The  former  idtemative  is  rejected  by  our  wants  and 
aspirations ;  the  latter  alternative  is  rejected  by  what  we  already 
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find  ourselves  to  be.  Man  finds,  when  he  reflects,  that  he  is  not 
divine  or  perfect,  his  life  is  inconsistent  with  the  supreme  moral 
order  whicn  he  acknowledges.  .  .  .  Man,  at  any  race,  as  a 
matter-cf-fact  experience  is  not  divine.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  men 
are  not  divine — that  they  are  the  creators  of  their  own  immoral 
actions — makes  folly  of  the  conception  of  absolute  unity  that  is 
reached  through  the  assumption  that  they  are  one  in  Grod.  The 
logical  victory  of  the  Spinozist  is  made  to  recoil  upon  himself  by 
the  energy  of  the  moral  reason,  and  by  our  practical  nature." 

2.  Synopsis  of  Philosophical  Opinion,-^**  We  discover  in  the 
history  of  opinion  three  great  types  of  philosophical  teaching  :— 
"  I.  The  sensuous  or  secular,  which  findc  its  bond  of  cohesion  for 
all  belief  in  the  laws  of  mental  association,  and  the  limit  of  all 
legitimate  belief  in  the  physical  experience  of  this  earthly  life. 
This  is  the  properly  sceptical,  because  non-metaphysical  or  non- 
theological  school,  which  consistently  proclaims  as  its  creed 
speculative  and  practical  atheism — ignorance  about  all  beyond 
tnis  temporal  life  of  sensuous  experience. 

"II.  The  speculatively  or  scientifically  rational  philosophy  or 
science,  which  professes,  as  Spinoza  and  Hegel  do,  to  comprehend 
the  solution  of  the  metaphysical  or  theological  problem  of  this 
existence  in  which  we  find  ourselves  when  we  awaken  into  con- 
scious light  on  earth,  and,  with  Spinoza,  >  to  evolve  a  science  of 
theology  that,  in  fact,  either  resolves  God  into  an  abstraction  or 
us  human  beings  into  Deity. 

"III.  The  projctically  rational  philosophy,  which  proves  the 
scientific  impossibility  of  speculative  theology,  while  it  fully  ac- 
knowledges the  facts  in  human  nature  that  can  be  c  xplained,  and 
the  desires  that  can  be  satisfied  only  in  a  religiously  conducted  and 
Christian  life,  and  in  the  knowledge  needed  for  its  regulation. 

"  1^0 w  of  these  two  last  schemes  of  thought,  experience  proves 
that  the  second  naturally  conducts  to  the  first,  while  the  third 
practically  turns  away  from  it.  The  second  claims  for  man  what 
man  can  accomplish  only  in  the  shape  of  a  system  of  abstract 
words ;  and  when  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  failure,  he  relapses 
into  sensuous  and  secular  scepticism.  The  third,  content  with 
what  man  finds  in  his  moral  and  spiritual  springs  of  action,  accepts 
these  as  its  legitimate  data ;  and  submits  to  be  called  sceptical,  if 
by  that  is  meant  naturally  ignorant  of  the  existence  in  whioh  we 
find  ourselves,  except  so  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  moral  and 
practical  experience  common  to  all  good  men. 

'*  It  is,  generally  speaking,  this  third  scheme  of  thought  that 
Elant  represents,  although,  along  with  his  British  and  German 
admirers,  he  gives  greater  prominence  to  his  negation  of  speculative 
than  to  his  affirmation  of  practical  and  moral  rationalism.  It  is 
true  that  the  conspicuous  part  of  Kantism  is  destructive— not  lets 
ao  than  Hume's  philosophy ;  but  all  destructive  philosophy  is  really 
conservative,  if  it  is  destructive  only  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  man 
to  construct  a  speculative  and  systematic  science  of  theology  or 
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metapkysicfl.  Kantism  is,  in  fact,  only  the  appropriate  complement 
to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Bacon  assumed  that  all  real  science 
in  man  is  grounded  on  and  noarished  by  experiment  or  trial. 
Kant  proved  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  intelligence,  this 
must  he  so.  In  the  analytical  or  destructive  part  of  his  philosophy 
he  exhibits  the  theological  paralysis  of  speculative  reason ;  in  its 
constructive  part  he  reveals  a  positive  stay  of  belief  in  God,  in 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  the  bent  of  Professor 
Eraser's  mind,  that  he  signalizes  as  a  defect  in  Saisset's  able  work 
the  absence  of  any  proper  notice  of  Berkeley  and  his  system.  In 
this  connection  he  observes, 

'^  The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Bishop  Berkeley  is  professedly 
a  system  of  experimental  theology,  in  which,  by  the  elimination  of 
the  material  world  as  a  secondary  cause,  hypothetically  assumed 
without  warrant  from  facts,  the  presence  and  agency  of  God  is 
alleged  to  be  brought  as  near  to  us  as  the  presence  and  power  of 
our  fellow-men.  At  the  Berkeley  anpoint  of  view  we  all  find  our- 
selves continually  in  the  very  presence  of  God,  who  gives  reality 
to  the  world  of  sense,  of  which  He  is  the  cause  and  substance,  and 
in  a  manner  the  soul  i  while  we  are  not  ourselves  lost  in  Deity,  as 
we  seem  to  be,  when  we  keep  company  with  Spinoza,  or  even  with 
Malebranche.  We  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  God, 
who  is  the  animating  Spirit  of  matter,  and  whose  mind  and  mean- 
ing are  expressed  throughout  the  cosmical  order ;  but  we  are  not 
ourselves  essentially  divine.  Berkeleyanism,  in  the  deep  intention 
of  its  author,  is  not  the  paradox  of  an  idle  hour,  but  a  system  of 
practical  theological  thought,  professedly  founded  on  common 
sense.  In  its  largest  vie«r  it  is  a  science  of  religion,  based  on 
what  its  author  supposed  to  be  the  true  metaphysical  interpreta- 
tion of  what  we  experience  in  sense." 

We  notice  this  love  for  and  appreciation  of  Berkeley's  character, 
writings,  and  influence,  because  it  shows  how  habitually  his  specu- 
lations were  held  before  the  mind  of  this  writer,  how  fall  the  sub- 
ject was  of  interest  for  him,  and  how  readily  he  knit  almost  every 
recurrent  investigation  with  the  name  and  thought  of  Berkeley. 
This  was  an  influence  which  had  not  only  been  eagerly  caught 
into  his  soul,  but  one  which  had  been  largely  fostered  both  by 
book-study  and  conversational  intercourse  with  those  who  upheld 
the  doctrines  of  the  presentational  metaphjsio. 

Perhaps  the  most  thorough-going  Berkeleyan  in  the  British 
islands  is  T.CoUyns  Simon,  author  of  "Universal  Immaterialism," 
''  The  Nature  and  Elements  of  the  External  World,"  a  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  controyersy  Mill  v.  Hamilton.  This  aeute  analyst  of 
perceptive  thought  held  lettered  intercourse  with  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  and  during  a  residence  of  some  winters  in  Edinburgh 
he  acquired  great  influence  oyer  the  philosophical  thinkers  of  that 
city,  and  discussions  on  Berkeleyanism  agitated  the  intellectual 
and  critical  circles  there.  He  is  a  man  given  to  careful  reBcarch, 
and  of  singular  subtlety  of  thought,  as  well  as  fascination  of 
manner.  Fraser  and  he  became  great  intimates  and  close  friends ; 
and  though  the  professor  is  not  quite  such  an  express  accepter  of 
the  doctrine  of  "  the  unreality  of  material  phenomena  " — to  use  a 
phrase  of  Dr.  Newman's — as  the  Norfolkian  speculatist,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  ideas  on  Berkeleyanism  were  intensified 
and  clarified  by  intercourse  with  the  advocate  of  immaterislism. 
To  many  it  may  seem  strange  that  in  an  eminently  practical  age 
like  ours  the  views  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  of  others,  if  possible, 
even  more  idealistic,  should  be  received  with  favour,  and  almost 
threaten  to  supersede  in  their  own  special  territory  the  Seottiih 
realism  of  Beid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Hamilton.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  explain  why  this  is  so ;  we  are  here  about  to  recount 
some  of  the  actual  steps  in  the  progress  of  events  which  indicate 
thcU  it  is  even  so. 

At  ten  minutes  before  noon  on  the  8th  October,  1863,  Bichsrd 
Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  restorer  of  the  study  of  logic 
in  Oxford,  passed  away,  and  the  present  writer  was  chosen  by  the 
most  influential  newspaper  in  Scotland,  on  the  following  day,  to 
give  an  outline  of  his  life,  an  account  of  his  labours,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  his  worth.  The  sensation  excited  in  Edinburgh,  where 
logic  had  been  almost  recreated  under  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  wbi 
profound,  and  the  archiepiscopal  thinker  formed  the  theme  of 
much  discourse.  Bightly  judging  that  an  event  so  pregnant  with 
interest  might  afibrd  matter  of  grave  import  to  his  students  if 
rightly  used,  Professor  Fraser  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  lecture 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  academical  session,  3rd 
Nov.,  1863,  *'  Archbishop  Whately,  and  the  Bestoration  of  tiie 
Study  of  Logic."  It  was  a  gentle  and  a  delicate  thought  that  tiie 
successor  of  him  who  had  made  the  fiercest  and  most  eiSeotiTe 
onslaught  on  the  worth  and  work  of  Whately 's  logic  should  bang 
a  wreath,  indicative  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  on  the  tomb  in 
the  vault  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  the  body  of  ''the  good 
axehbtahop  was  laid,  while  the  grief  of  three  nations  commingled 
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over  hifi  ashee."  From  the  disooime  he  devoted  to  this  difitingaished 
seeker  after  truth,  this  admirable  reascner  and  logician,  we  shall 
quote  a  few  passages,  likely  to  interest  and  inform  the  general 
reader,  and  to  gratify  those  who  delight  in  knowing  that  the 
memory  of  those  who  possess  and  exercise  the  "  power  of  commu- 
nicating free,  and  therefore  many-sided  intellectaal  life  to  the 
national  mind  "  has  been  duly  honoored. 

"  A  religions  layman  rather  than  a  professional  ecclesiastic  in 
his  temper  and  feelings,  Whately  now  takes  his  place  among 
famous  Anglican  Churchmen,  with  Chillineworth  as  a  reasoner, 
and  with  Paler  as  a  master  of  good  sense  ana  penetrating  sagacity ; 
while  he  rivals  them  both  in  the  curious  intellectaal  humour  by 
which  his  numerous  similes  are  animated ;  himself  rivalled  in  the 
qualities  of  the  philosopher  by  the  more  comprehensive  genius  of 
iishop  Butler.  In  future  his  name  must  be  conspicuous  in  the 
small  but  interesting  list  of  Irish  prelates  who  have,  in  literature, 
advanced  and  adorned  the  studies  which  are  in  immediate  relation 
to  man.  William  King,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  his  predecessor 
as  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  produced  speculations  in  metaphysical 
theology  which  engaged  the  controversial  pens  of  Bayle  and 
Leibnitz.  Somewhat  later  in  the  century  we  find  Peter  Brown 
(the  philosophical  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Eoss),  a  critic  of  Locke  in 
his  *  Procedure  of  the  Understanding/  speculating  acutely  on  the 
nature  and  limits  of  theological  knowledge  in  that  treatise,  and  in 
his  'Divine  Analogy.'  Contemporary  with  King  and  Brown 
was  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  that  most  subtle  and 
fascinating  of  metaphysicians,  with  whom,  however,  except  in  love 
of  truth,  devotion  to  the  liberalizing  studies,  generous  philan- 
thropy, and  Christian  simplicity,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
disinclined  as  he  was  to  purel^j-  abstract  speculation  and  meta- 
physical refinement,  had  little  in  common.  .  .  .  The  life  of 
this  distinguished  reasoner  and  logician  is  a  valuable  example  of 
the  dispositions  and  moral  tendencies  which  logical  discipline,  as  I 
understand  its  nature,  is  mainly  designed  to  foster.  Foremost  was 
his  steady,  incorruptible  love  of  truth,  as  such,  and  for  its  own 
sake.  .  .  .  It  was  love  of  truth,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
courage  and  activity  which  that  implies,  that  naturally  led 
Whately  to  logical  studies,  and  made  nim  ablo  to  animate  them 
with  a  new  life.  .  .  .  The  originality  of  Whately  does  not 
appear  in  any  new  modifications  or  extensions  of  the  logical 
analyses  transmitted  by  his  scientific  predecessors,  but  in  the 
clearness  with  which  he  restated,  and  the  intellectual  genius 
which  he  applied  in  the  exemplification  of  the  results  of  former 
analyses,  and  in  connecting  them  with  the  common  experience  of 
life.  .  .  .  In  no  province  of  intellectual  labour,  I  venture  to 
saj,  has  there  been  more  intellectual  movement,  during  this  same 
thirty  years,  than  in  logic,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  see  and 
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hear  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  which  have  to  do  with  what 
is  called  matter.  No  science  has  advanced  more  than  logic  has  in 
this  period  now  past,  if  the  excitement  of  the  highest  faculties  of 
the  ahlest  men,  m  the  work  of  modifying  and  extending  its  con- 
tents as  previously  received,  is  to  be  talcen  as  progress.  Hamilton, 
Mill,  ana  Whewell,  among  others  in  this  country— not  to  speak  of 
Hegel,  with  many  besides  in  Germany — whose  exertions  hare  so 
remarkably  affected  logic  in  these  dajs,  are  surely  not  second  to 
any  living  within  the  specified  period  in  native  strength  and 
proved  iimuence  in  moulding  opinion.  lu  the  hands  of  some  the 
forms  of  syllogistic  logic  are  undergoing  a  revolution  -,  by  othen, 
lofifical  methods  for  ascertaining  premises,  by  induction  and  other- 
wise, are  presented  in  a  new  light.  .  .  .  The  practical  logician 
like  Whately  awakens  an  interest  in  the  theory  of  the  science 
which  he  applies ;  this  awakened  interest  draws  to  the  theoiy  t 
fresh  application  of  speculative  genius,  the  results  of  which  yield 
new  inferences  and  ^rmulas,  to  increase  our  resources  in  a  war 
with  every  kind  of  fallacy,  the  study  of  which,  at  the  same  time, 
forms  an  admirable  mental  gymnastic  to  the  student.'* 

The  foregoing  estimate  of  the  place  and  power  of  a  thinker  ss 
peculiarly  realistic  as  Archbishop  Whately  is  notable  in  one  who 
so  strongly  held  those  opinions  which  tend  most  surely,  in  most 
men,  to  induce  an  incapacity  for  comprehending  those  who  give 
the  concrete  and  the  discrete  a  pre-eminence  in  their  thoughti. 
This  is  a  x>eculiar  feature  in  the  mind  of  Professor  Fraser.  He  is 
an  advocate  for  the  study  of  all  forms  of  thought,  and  for  the 
honest  use  of  reason  in  the  search  for  truth.  "  Truth,"  he  affimU) 
"  advances  on  the  whole  by  means  of  the  corrections  which  one- 
sided opinions  administer  to  each  other.  Its  light  is  kindled,  snd 
bums  more  brightly  by  their  mutual  collision.'*  In  this  he  is  t 
true  successor  to  him  whose  motto  asserted— 

"  Truth,  like  a  torch,  the  more  it's  shook,  it  shines." 

In  this  he  belongs  "to  what  Leibnitz  called  the  one  permitted 
sect  of  all — the  sect  of  tearchers  qfter  truth  ;  the  only  one," he  says, 
"  which  cannot  fail  in  the  end ;"  for  **  the  greater  the  number  of 
qualified  inquirers  is,  the  larger  is  the  intellectual  produce  in  the 
way  of  discovery  on  which  society  may  count."  But  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  our  memoranda. 

To  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  July,  1862  (pp.  192—202),  Professor 
Fraser  contributed  an  excellent  paper  on  "  The  Beal  World  of 
Berkeley."  To  this  paper  we  have  already  referred,  and  firom  it 
we  have  made  an  extract  {ante,  p.  14)  of  considerable  length,  indi- 
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eating  how  strong  a  hold  the  system  of  Berkeley  had  taken  on 
intelleot.  The  article,  besides  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  has  a 
biographic  interest  as  being  the  article  which  led  the  attention  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  to  its  author,  as  "  one  whose 
own  lore  for  philosophy  was  first  engaged  by  Berkeley  in  the 
morning  of  life,  and  who  regards  his  writings  aa  among  the  best  in 
English  literature  for  a  refined  education  of  the  heart  and  the 
intellect."  This  interest  in  the  author  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
a  paper  "  On  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision/'  which  appeared  in 
the  North  BriiUh  Bmimo,  August,  1864  (pp.  199—230),  founded 
upon  a  work  by  the  present  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
UniTcrsity  of  Dublin,  Thomas  £.  Abbott,  M.A.,  entitled  "  Sight 
and  Touch :  an  Attempt  to  Disprove  the  £eceiyed  (or  Berkleian) 
Theory  of  Vision ;"  a  renewal  of  the  endeaTour  made  by  that  able 
and  candid  thinker,  the  late  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  to  show 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  senses  suggested  in  the  works  of 
Berkeley,  and  adyocated  by  him,  is  imsound  and  inaccurate ;  and 
thus  "  reducing  to  a  lower  level  one  who  has  hitherto  been  the 
noblest  figure  in  Irish  philosophy."  This  paper  is  one  of  great 
Talue,  not  only  as  a  contribution  to  biography,  but  to  philosophy, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations.  Afte^  a  few  remarks 
on  the  position  of  the  author  as  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  "an  Irish  assailant  of  the  great  Irish  philosopher," 
and  on  the  overruling  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  truth,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  a  consideration  of — 

**  The  real  nature  and  foundation  of  the  celebrated  theonr  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Berkeley,  carries  us,  in  its  curious  ramifications, 
to  some  of  the  least  frequented  comers  of  human  nature,  and  in 
reference  to  which  he  himself  says  that  without  pains  and  thought 
no  man  will  ever  understand  the  true  nature  of  vision,  or  compre- 
hend what  I  have  wrote  concerning  it." 

'*  The  ground  on  which  this  theory  rests,  and  the  wide  range  of 
principles  which  it  involves,  which  stretch  upwards  from  the 
familiar  phenomena  of  vision,  through  the  conception  of  extension, 
to  the  mysteries  of  creation,  providence,  and  the  idtimate  relations 
of  the  extended  world  to  the  power  of  God,  have,  as  it  appears  to 
US,  been  inadequately  apprehended,  alike  by  its  avowed  adherents 
and  its  critics.  .  .  .  The  speculation  is  one  peculiar  to  modem 
philosophy.  It  was  in  the  year  1709  that  G^rge  Berkeley,  then 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  hardly  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  proclaimed  himself  the  discoverer  of  a  prejudice  which, 
assisted  by  the  imperfection  of  language,  and  the  long  and  dose 
connection  in  our  minds  between  what  we  see  and  what  we  touch. 
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had  confused  the  real  n  stare  of  yision,  blinded  men  to  the  trne 
solution  of  certain  difficulties  in  optics,  concealed  profound  lewoDi 
in  thought,  with  which  the  daily  exercise  of  seeing  is  so  woBd0^ 
follY  charged,  and  closed  the  avenue  on  which  we  hare  a  most 
reaay  and  charming  access  to  the  mysteries  of  the  strange  con- 
sciousness into  which  we  all  awake  on  earth.    .    .    .    And  the 
Eroblem  soon  became,  in  his  mind,  part  of  a  still  wider  one.   The 
&ots  of  yision  connected  themselves  with  the  deepest  principlefl  in 
philosophy.    To  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  his  visual  theory,  it 
must  be  studied,  not  merely  in  the  tentative  essay  of  1709,  but  in 
its  subsequent  developments  and  ramifications  in  his  later  works. 
Its  critics  and  its  disciples  have  commonly  forgotten  this.   In  1710 
and  1713-^in  his  'Prmciples  of  Human  Knowledge'  and  in  hi« 
'  Dialogues  '—he  employed  the  reasonings  of  the  '  Essay '  against 
abstract  extension,  and  on  behalf  of  the  absolute  heterogeneity  of  the 
two  sensible  extensions  of  sight  and  touch,  against  an  abstract  world 
of  matter  in  all  its  phases.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  'Alciphron,* 
he  argued  that  the  theory  of  visual  language  involves  a  new  and 
unanswerable  proof  of  the  existence  and  immediate  operation  of 
Grod,  and  the  constant  care  of  His  providence.    A  new  edition  of 
the  'Essay'  accompanied  'Alciphron.'    Attention  was  thus  and 
then  recalled  to  that  juvenile  speculation.    The  discussion  then 
raised,  and,  in  particular,  a  critical  letter  published  in  the  Dathf 
Postboy^  in  September,  1732,  drew  from  Berkeley,  early  in  the 
followmg  year, '  A  Vindication  and  Explanation  of  the  Theoiy  of 
Yision  or  Visual  Language.'    A  due  appreciation  of  what  he  safs 
about  vision  thus  requires  a  collation  of  passages  contained  in 
wmrks  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.    In  the 
long-forgotten  tract  last  mentioned,  which  is  not  contained  in  the 
hitherto  collected  editions  of  its  author's  works,  the  theory  is  pre 
sented  in  a  new  light.    In  the  original  essay  of  1709  the  vulgar 
assumption  of  objects  common  to  sight  and  touch  is  oautiously  dii- 
solved  by  analysis ;  and  the  counter  theory  of  a  relation  between 
what  we  see  and  what  we  touch,  analogous  to  that  betvreen  words 
and  what  they  signify,  is  substituted  in  its  place.    In  the  '  Vindi- 
cation '  of  1733  the  author  starte  with  what  is  his  conclusion  in 
the  '  Essay ' — that  what  we  see  is  the  alphabet  of  a  langiu^i;e  whieb 
the  Governor  of  nature  is  constantlj^  addresnng  to  us  for  the 
prudent  regulation  of  our  actions  in  this  world  of  sense ;  and,  as  « 
scientific  verification  of  this  conclusion,  he  deduces  solutionB  of 
various  phenomena,  explaining  with  great  ingenuity   difficulties 
connected  with  visible  things.    ...    In  the  closing  years  o{  hii 
life  Berkeley  constructed  a  '  Siris,'  or  chain,  which  connects  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  life  with  the  vulgar  phenomena  of  tar-water. 
In  reality,  if  not  in  name,  he  was  engaged  in  his  argumemta^ve 
youth,  as  well  as  in  his  contemplative  old  age,  in  the  constraetion 
of  a  '  Siris,'  by  which  the  familiar  sighte  of  daUy  life  are  connected 
with  the  deepest  problems  of  meditation,  and  which   constaatlr 
reminds  us  that  we  an  living  and  moving  in  a  world  of  wondas- 
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We  have  ascended  on  this  chain  up  to  that  last  link  which  unites 
it  to  the  throne  of  the  Supreme  Eternal  Goyernor.  Shall  we  now 
descend*  and  find  in  all  our  future  experience  the  old  familiar 
risual  sense  charged  with  a  new  power  of  exciting  us  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  highest  things  inrisible  as  the  result  of  the 
reasoning  to  which  Berkeley's  subtle  metaphysical  ohservation  has 
given  rise?  Berkeley,  through  Baxter,  Hume,  and  Beid,  first 
awakened  Scotch  thought.  Perhaps  he  is  destined  also  to  reviye 
it  when  it  is  ready  to  slumber,  or  to  recall  it  to  what  is  real  when 
it  is  wasting  among  verbal  abstractions." 

In  the  course  of  the  article  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken,  Professor  Fraser  devotes  attention  to  the  following  points  :— 
1.  "  How  Berkeley  discovers  the  only  immediate  objects  of  con- 
sciousness in  sight  and  in  touch ;"  and  2.  "  Berkeley's  theory  or 
explanation  of  the  connection  of  what  we  see  with  what  we  can 
touch,  by  means  of  a  divinely  established  mental  association  of 
essentially  dissimilar  phenomena  or  extensions ;"  and,  with  great 
mastery  both  of  the  physics  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  subject,  de- 
fended the  theory  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  from  the  onset  of 
T.  K.  Abbott,  and  touching  by  the  way  the  arguments  of  Samuel 
Bailey  and  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 

The  foregoing  productions,  marked  by  so  much  ability  in  specu- 
lation, power  of  research,  and  familiarity  with  the  life  and  works 
of  the  distinguished  philosopher  who  expired  in  Oxford  in  1753, 
confirmed  the  syndics  in  a  design  they  had  formed  of  issuing 
**  A  complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,"  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  induced  them  to 
believe  that  their  author  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  editor  of  the  same.  Whereupon,  after  due  inquiry 
and  ample  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their  inference,  negotiations 
were  entered  into  between  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
and  Professor  A.  C.  Fraser,  which  resulted  in  his  being  honoured 
by  a  request  to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  such  an  edition 
of  Berkeley's  works,  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  syndicate 
early  in  1866. 

In  the  closing  days  of  June,  1865,  Isaac  Taylor — ^a  rival,  and  yet  a 
friend  with  whom  for  years  he  had  held  pleasant  and  healthful  intel- 
lectual intercourse — died.  The  press  teemed  with  eulogies  of  the 
saintly  but  recluse  thinker.  Fraser  had  suffered  for  his  friendship 
with  Taylor.  He  had  admittted  into  the  pages  of  the  North  British 
Reukw  a  ealm,  keen,  searching,  and  thorough  paper  on  Dr.  Chalmers 
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from  Taylor*8  pen.     That  article  roased  the  ire  and  fire  of  the 
whole  community,  to  whom  not  only  the  memory  but  the  yerj  dust 
of  Chalmers  waa  dear.    Though  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
sudden  translation-like  demise  of  the  glory  of  the  Free  Ghureb, 
they  could  not  bear,  eren  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  truest 
admirers  and  warmest  friends — for  such  was  Isaac  Taylor— anj 
analytic  of  the  unmatchable  spirit.    Such  was  the  indignation  felt 
that  this  paper  should  hare  gained  admission  into  the  pages  of  a 
serial,  of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  one  of  the  projectors,  that  under 
an  accusation  of  treason  to  the  memory  of  Chalmers,  and  ingrati- 
tude, if  not  infidelity,  to  the  party  who  had  laboured  for  bis  promo- 
tion, Eraser  was   called  upon  to  resign  the  management  of  Uie 
JRevieWf  and  had  fallen  into  some  sort  of  disrepute  with  the 
Presbyterian  party,  being  suspected  of  Episcopalian  proclirities.* 
Fraser  now  felt  th^at  a  calm  yet  honest  appraisal  of  the  life-work  of 
Isaac  Taylor  would  do  good,  and  he  prepared  a  very  pleasmg  and 
interesting  paper  on  '*  The  Literary  Life  of  Isaac  Taylor,"  which 
appeared  in  Macmillans  Magatine,  Oct.  1865.    Our  readers  will 
welcome  the  following  glimpses  of  and  passages  from  that  article  :— 

"  The  Eclectic  Review,  a  periodical  which  could  boast  of  some 
of  the  best  writings  of  Foster  and  Hal],  then  the  intellectoal 
pillars  of  Dissent,  about  181S  received  the  first  published  writing 
of  Isaac  Taylor.  Ten  succeeding  years  of  experimental  exerdie 
with  his  pen  produced  more  than  one  yolume  still  assooiated  with 
his  name.  This  initial  series  commenced  in  1822  with  *  Elements  of 
Thought/  and  ended  characteristically,  about  1828,  with  disquisitioni 
on  the  '  Process  of  Historical  Proof,'  and  on  the  mode  of  the  *  Trans- 
mission of  Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times/  which  suggest  the 
uniformly  concrete  and  historical  character  of  his  early  as  of  his  later 
religious  musings.  .  .  .  On  the  well-filled  bookshelf,  that  is 
occupied  by  nearly  thirty  volumes  produced  by  Isaac  Taylor, 
six  stand  out  prominently  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  who  looks 
for  the  key  to  the  inner  meaning  of  his  literary  life.  First  of 
these  in  chronological  order  is  '  The  Katural  History  of  Enthn- 
siasm,'  published  in  1829,  and  the  last  is  '  Home  Edacatioa,' 
which  appeared  in  1838.    '  Fanaticism,'    '  Spiritual  Despotism/ 

*  The  fact  is  not  bo  generaUy  known  as  it  should  be,  that  when  hii 
endeavours  to  make  the  North  Brituh  Eeview  a  national  literaiy  »eml 
failed,  through  the  aectsrianism  of  its  projectors  and  proprietors,  "Ptoietaap 
Fraser  was  advised  and  encouraged  by  Isaac  Taylor,  the  Duke  of  Ai^gjU, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  &c.,  to  start  a  new  and  thoroughly  independent 
journal.  This  he  generously  forbore  to  do,  that  he  might  not  embarrass 
that  party  and  the  public ;  but  without  attempt  at  the  rectification  of  in 
erroneous  public  opinion,  he  devoted  himself  ardently  and  eagcriy  to  tbt 
duties  of  hu  philosophic  chair. 
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*  Saturday  'Eremnf^,'  and  '  The  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life/ 
were  iasued  in  the  interval.  Tkey  all  belong  to  the  fifth  decade  of 
their  author's  life.  .  .  .  The  time  in  which  he  engaged  in  his 
literary  undertaking  was  to  him  the  '  Sundajr  morning '  of  the 
world's  eventful  history,  and  the  sabbath  of  its  redemption  was 
near  at  hand.  It  was  the  time  to  inaugurate  an  'Instauratio 
Magna*  for  the  Church.  .  .  .  And  this  ' Instauratio '  was 
also  to  take  the  form  of  six  books,  but  concerning  itself  only  with 
ecclesiastical  idola.  It  was  a  religious  philosophy  offered  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  age  enfeebled  by  religious  divisions.  It  proposed 
to  display  in  one  view  '  the  principal  forms  of  spurious  religion : 
enthusiasm,  in  which  the  imagination  modifies  those  feelings  and 
beliefs  which  the  actual  revolution  of  the  historical  events,  which 
constitute  the  divine  relation,  ought  alone  to  regidate ;  fanaticism, 
in  which  malignant  passion  conspires  to  a  like  effect  with  imagina- 
tion ;  Spiritual  Despotism,  under  which  beliefs  and  feelings,  as  pro- 
fessed, are  the  mere  creatures  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  not 
the  intelligent  result  of  historical  research ;  Credulity,  which  is 
ready  to  substitute  any  belief  and  correlative  feeling  for  those  im- 
posed by  the  real  historical  evidence ;  Scepticism,  which,  discarding 
the  history,  believes  nothing ;  and  Corruption  of  morals,  which 
practically  illustrates  the  operations  of  the  five  preceding  substi- 
tutes for  pure  Biblical  faith.  .  .  .  Only  the  first  three  of  the 
six  proposed  books  made  their  appearance,  though  what  are 
virtually  fragments  of  the  others  may  be  found  m  the  more 
discursive  productions  of  their  autiior's  later  life.  But  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  finished  and  fragmentary  volumes  more  original 
"tudy  of  the  moral  phenomena  of  man  in  his  relations  to  the 
Unseen  and  Eternal,  more  massive  and  even  picturesque  delinea- 
tion of  the  broad  principles  in  human  nature  which  underlie 
religious  history,  viewed  in  their  operation  in  a  great  scale,  as  well 
as  richer  contributions  to  the  facts  of  moral  science,  than  in  any 
other  English  theological  writings  of  the  years  in  which  they 
appeared.  No  Englishman  since  Coleridge  has  done  more  to 
conquer  room  for  the  intellect  to  employ  itself,  and  for  the  heart  to 
expand  itself,  while  continuing  to  maintain  a  sympathetic  faith  in 
historic  records  of  a  supernatural  part  of  the  history  of  our  planet 
snd  our  race.  .  .  .  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  somewhat 
discursive  and  miscellaneous  writines  of  Isaac  Taylor  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  of  his  literary  life  as  if  they  were  produced  in 
discouragement  consequent  upon  the  partial  abandonment  of  his 
chief  literary  enterprise.  The  volumes  on  *  Loyola  and  Jesuitism ' 
(1819),  and  on  '  Wesley  and  Methodism'  (1851),  as  well  as  essays 
in  the  North  British  Review  on  '  Chalmer's  and  Scotch  Theology/ 
present  in  diversified  aspects  his  favourite  view  of  Christianity  as 
something  continuously  embodied  in  personal  and  social  transactions, 
as  well  fis  his  sympathy  with  a  variety  of  form  in  its  embodiment — 
provided  that  each  form  expresses  in  its  own  fashion  a  profound 
sense  of  humon  guilt  and  divine  deliverance.    The  essays    on 
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Scotch  iheoloffy  especially  indicate  his  abiding  oonriction  that 
Christian  tram  consists  of  a  series  of  historical  eyents,  not  of 
logical  deductions  from  dogmatically  assumed  definitions ;  and  thtt 
a  religions  community  which  in  these  times  perrerts  Christianity 
into  a  despotic  human  system  of  such  deductions  must  inevitably 
lope  its  own  hold  over  educated  minds.  His  'Bestoration  of 
Belief  (1855)  is  the  nucleus  of  subsequent  periodical  essayB  in 
defence  and  iUnstration  of  his  own  resting-place  of  religious  belief 
and  feeling  in  the  records  of  history,  as  against  the  dismtegrating 
influences  of  modem  criticism.  .  .  .  The  shadow  of  the 
'Unseen  and  Eternal'  converted  his  daily  pilgrimage  through 
this  strange  life  into  a  daily  scene  of  literally  supernatural  interest. 
Slightly  as  the  ^eat  mystery  in  which  it  all  terminates  usually 
excites  the  imagination  of  the  average  "  religious  world,"  his  wis 
not  an  eye  that  could  withdraw  itself  from  that  which  to  the  medi- 
tative envelops  this  transient  sense-experience  in  every  part  of  it 
with  awe  and  sublimity.  .  .  .  By  far  the  most  elaborately 
conceived  and  executed  work  of  this  whole  literarv  life  is  the  one 
in  which  its  author— under  the  designation  of  a  "  Physical  Theory  '* 
of  continued  life  under  supposed  conditions  of  a  spiritual  bodv— 
employs  analogy  to  lift  the  veil  now  ^rnarded  by  death,  and  to 
untold  to  our  view  the  splendid  possibilities  of  a  conscious  history 
maintained  under  new  relations  to  a  new  experience  of  matter. 
Through  analogy  man  has  long  been  supposed  capable  of  baring 
his  belief  confirmed  in  the  nature  and  attributes  ot  God ;  through 
analof^y  he  was  now  invited,  for  tbe  confirmation  of  his  faith,  to 
anticipate  in  imagination  his  own  embodied  immortality." 

In  the  year  1865  Professor  Fraser,  with  the  approval  and  consent 
of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  opened  a  class  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  of  critical  metaphysics.  This  class,  though 
intended  only  for  an  audience  fit,  and  therefore  few,  who  can  be 
stimulated  to  devote  the  energy  of  thought  to  the  elucidation  of  tbe 
specific  mysteries  of  Knowing — Being,  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  favoured  the  experiment  li 
has  aggregated  to  itself  an  average  annual  attendance  of  aomewhere 
about  forty  diligent  and  delighted  investigators  of  intellect 
and  existence.  The  theories  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Beid, 
Stewart,  Hamilton,  Kant,  Hegel,  Cousin,  St.  Hilaire,  Caro,  &c.> 
have,  we  understand,  formed  topics  for  exposition,  but  that  of  late 
the  theory  of  Berkeley,  in  all  its  developments,  applications,  asd 
extensions,  has  received  special  prominence.  A  growing  love 
for  philosophical  studies  has  been  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
and  important  results  of  the  institution  of  this  class.  This  nets- 
phyaioal  eameatneas  in  1870  gave  occasion  to  the  orgamaation  ot 
the  Edinburgh  TTniversity  Philosophical  Society,  having  for  i^ 
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object  mncli  the  same  aorr  of  eztra^olaas-room  investigation  as 
luid  given  rise  to  the  Metaphysical  Society  in  the  student  days  of 
Professor  Eraser.  Of  this  association  the  professor  is  honorary 
president,  and  several  members  of  the  Senatna  have  given  their 
patronage  and  their  aid  to  it,  in  the  pursuit  of  investigations  into  the 
great  questions  of  philosophy.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  closed  the 
first  session  on  the  6th  of  April,  1871,  by  an  address,  in  which  he 
referred  to  Eraser's  "  Berkeley,"  Jowett's  "  Plato,"  and  Darwin's 
theory  on  "  The  Descent  of  Man." 

The  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Eraser  to  his  class  have  not 
been  once  and  for  all  prepared,  and  are  not  delivered  and  re- 
delivered annually  in  much  the  same  form  and  order.    They  have 
been  gradually  acquiring  maturity  and  value  by  constant  revision 
and  reconsideration,  condensation  of  old  matter,  and  extension  into 
new  fields  of  research.     Year  by  year  the  literature  of  metaphysic 
is  passed  imder  review,  and  an  estimate  is  formed  of  the  chief 
influences  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.      Professor  Eraser 
prefers  to  rest  his  philosophy  in  the  Past  in  a  patient  and  reverential 
Btady  of  the  great  thinkers,  whose  force  of  mind  gave  new  impulses 
to  progress,  and  by  an  investigation  in  an  eclectic  spirit  into  the  deep 
soundings  that  have  been  made  into  the  mysteries  of  mind.    It  is 
understood  that  he  is  about  to  engage  in  a  re-examination  of  the 
life,    labours,  and    works   of   John  Locke;    and   that  he   has 
been  for  some  time  employed  in  such  a  series  of  studies  as  may 
enable  Kim  to  map  out  the  main  lines  of  reflective  survey  in  which 
the  chief  thinkers  on  metaphysics  have  employed  themselves,  so  as 
ultimately  to  present  the  students  of  philosophy  with  a  complete 
yet    comprehensive   epitome   of  the  historical  development   of 
modem  thought. 

During  the  years  1867  and  1868,  although  weighted  with  the  care 
of  his  task  upon  Berkeley,  Professor  Eraser,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senatus,  undertook  the  charge  of  the  moral  philosophy  class,  his 
friend  and  colleague,  P.  C.  MacDougall,  being  ill.  In  the  course  of 
fulfilling  this  kind  duty,  he,  though  fully  occupied  with  his  own 
class  meanwhile,  composed  several  lectures  in  supplement  to  or  in 
extension  of  those  which  the  incumbent  had  delivered  in  previous 
sessiona.  During  three  sessions,  1868— ^1871,  he  has  also  held  a  class 
in  logic  and  philosophy  for  ladies,  under  a  scheme  intended  to  ex- 
tend to  women  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  mental  training.  Thia  class 
has  been  highly  successful,  as  many  as  fifty  ladies  on  an  average 
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haying  taken  part  in  the  studies,  and  undergone  thejexaminationi 
with  credit  and  interest.  Several  years  ago  Professor  Eraser  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Princeton  College,  U.S., 
and  early  in  the  present  year  the  XlDiyersity  of  Glasgow  has  written 
his  name  on  its  honour  list  as  LL.D.  A  greater  honour  than  these, 
however,  has  been  conferred  on  him  in  his  having  been  asked  to 
accept  of  an  examinership  in  the  "  Moral  Science  Tripoa  "  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  this  year — ^the  first  instance  in  the  history 
of  that  university  of  going  beyond  their  own  graduates  for  exa- 
miners, and  especially  of  recognising  a  Scottish  professor.  This 
is  certainly  a  change,  if  not  a  reform,  and  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unconnected  with  that  consideration  of  academical  affairs  shown  in 
Dr.  Ingleby's  "Bevival  of  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,"  Ac,  to 
which  we  have  occasionally  directed  attention.  Dr.  Fraser  hu 
recently,  too,  been  elected  member  of  the  Metaphysical  Society, 
London,  of  which  Alfred  Tennyson,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  &c.,  were  among  the  originators. 

We  find  the  space  at  our  disposal  completely  exhausted,  and  yet 
we  have  been  unable  to  mention  in  any  other  than  an  ineidental 
manner  his  great  and  valuable  work,  "  The  Life  of  Bishop  Berkeley," 
and  his  careful,  complete,  fully  annotated,  and  highly  creditable 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  In  a  paper  on 
*'  Berkeley  and  his  Philosophy,"  now  in  prepnration,  we  shall  revert 
to  this  subject.  Meanwhile  we  must  express  our  admiration  of  tlie 
learning,  honesty,  truth-love,  and  independent  spirit  of  Professor 
Eraser.  It  may  not  be  wise  in  us  to  meddle  with  the  sectarian 
involvements  of  our  age  and  time,  but  we  may  say  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  after-time  his  own  estimate  of  Berkeley 
may  be  held  to  be  expressive  of  Fraser 's  theological  position.  It  i«, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,^  closely  applicable,  and  runs  in  these 
terms: — 

"  His  spirit  was  seen  in  his  religion.  This  governed  his  daily 
actions  in  an  unwearied  performance  of  duty,  rather  than  expressed 
itself  obtrusively  in  words,  for  he  seldom  made  it  directly  tne  sab- 
jectoftalk.  .  .  .  He  was  unperrerted  bv  Controversial  Theolof(T, 
and  dead  to  ecclesiastical  ambition.  While  his  taste  and  sensi- 
bility approved  of  the  grave  and  beautiful  ritual  of  Anglican 
worship  and  its  freedom  from  fanaticirm,  his  large  heart  kept 
loyal  to  the  Church  (^atholic ;  and  be  seer';d  glad  to  escape  from 
the  disputes  of  metaphysical  theology  to  Che  practical  religion  of 
charity." 
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A  PE0FE8SI0NAL  OE  A  POPULAE  AEMY— WHICH 

SHALL  WE  HAVEP 

PBOFBSSIOVAL.— -IT, 

A  POPULAB  army  is  an  impossibility.  A  people  cannot  fight. 
They  can  riot  and  do  a  single  spell  of  outrage  or  of  heroism,  but 
they  cannot  do  the  work  of  an  army.  That  needs  training,  perse- 
verance, persistency, — in  short,  professionalism. 

To  make  a  profession  of  any  art  or  science  means  to  undergo  all 
the  pre-reqnisite  and  the  requisite  studies^  to  continue  in  the  train- 
ing and  practice,  to  devote  one's  self  to  the  thoughts  and  pursuits 
through  which  thorough  efficiency  is  attained.  It  is  essential  that 
all  important  matters  should  be  studied  professionally.  Amateurs 
may  succeed  in  playing  at,  but  not  in  being  soldiers.  Look,  for 
example,  at  a  street  fight,  when  passion  is  hot  and  exasperation  is 
at  the  highest ;  how  the  parties  engaged  will  lay  on  and  take !  but 
contrast  this  with  the  cool,  masterly  give  and  get  of  a  prize-fight, 
where  passion  is  tempered  by  science,  and  where  training  has  made 
its  men  efficient,  not  only  for  administering,  but  accepting  chastise- 
ment. That  is  what  professionalism  does  ;  it  cools  through  custom 
and  invigorates  by  practice ;  it  makes  efficient  by  science,  and  im- 
parts a  pride  in  maintaining  a  full  front  in  the  face  of  danger. 
See  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  horse-breaker ;  how  experience  and 
temper  work  together !  and  how  the  cautious  manageability  of  cir- 
cumstances results  from  the  prudent  forestalment  of  all  the  likeli- 
hoods of  each  given  case !  Engineering,  dentistry,  ploughcraft, 
&c.,  give  other  examples  of  the  express  necessity  of  professionalism 
in  every  pursuit. 

Who  would  ever  think  of  manning  our  navy  with  raw  recruits ; 
of  furnishing  our  railways  with  engine-drivers,  guards,  pointsmen, 
and  station-masters  from  a  crowd  of  amateurs  P  Look  even  at  a 
procession  of  school  children,  a  working  man's  holiday  excursion 
party,  and  see  how  easily  they  are  put  into  confusion,  and  how 
irretoievable  are  the  consequences  of  but  a  slight  mistake.    Take 
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a  gang  of  nayvies,  and  see  how  mnoh  foremaning  they  require ; 
observe  any  large  workshop  or  factory,  and  notice  how  discipline 
most  be  exercised  by  watchers  and  superintendents.  Trace  the 
working  out  of  the  plans  of  any  great  company,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  great  and  paramount  requirement  is  that  keen 
supernsorship  which  comes  of  professional  knowledge,  and  ihst 
ready  comprehension  and  falling  into  duty  which  comes  of  pro- 
fessional fitness.  Now  all  these  are  important  matters,  but  not  at 
all  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  an  army.  Our  whole  rail- 
way system  might  be  shattered  and  thrown  into  disarray,  but  that 
would  only  slightly  affect  the  condition  of  life  and  the  state  of 
trade  compared  with  that  of  an  enemy's  attack.  We  have  seen 
the  stagnation  of  a  great  staple  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire 
not  very  long  ago,  and  we  say  how  mighty  were  the  efforts  required 
to  secure  its  recuperation ;  but  that  even  was  a  small  and  insigni- 
ficant event  compared  with  the  landing  of  an  army  on  our  shorei. 
We  have  had  great  and  sudden  outbreaks  of  epidemic,  and  we 
have  seen  how  difficult — even  with  an  army  in  amount  of  pro- 
fessional men— it  was  to  ward  off  and  turn  aside,  much  less  defeat 
and  disable  the  invading  disease.  But  no  epidemic,  even  of  tlie 
deadliest  sort,  could  equal  the  terrible  shock  of  a  landed  army- 

"And  the  best  qoamls  in  the  heat,  are  coraed 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness." 

How  could  it  be  thought  that  a  popular  army  could  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  an  age  like  ours  P  Quotations  of  Tell  or  Wash- 
ington, rhetoric  about  Cromwell  and  Clive,  will  not  do  in  a  case  of 
this  sort.  The  alteration  of  circumstances  alters  the  case.  In  the 
days  of  Wallace  and  Tell  it  was  the  matching  of  men  of  heart,  and 
courage  bore  its  part  in  the  fray ;  when  Cromwell  fought  he  was 
opposed  by  men  as  little  skilled  in  professional  fighting  as  his  own 
men ;  when  Washington  led  the  armies  of  America  against  those 
of  Britain  he  had  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  could  be  brought 
against  him,  and  had  a  run  of  territory  which  gave  him  oppo^ 
tunity  to  train  his  men ;  Wellington  gained  the  same  end  by  hii 
invasion  of  the  Peninsula.  But  now-a^days  the  art  of  war  is  the 
art  of  engineering  applied  to  the  moving  of  forces,  whether  of  men 
or  of  materials,  and  the  greatest  requirement  is  instantaneoasness 
of  orderly  mobility.  But  no  such  readiness  of  filing  and  defilia^ 
marching  and  oounter-marohing,  drill  and  skill,  could  be  hoped  for 
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in  a  people  in  whom,  in  general,  disoipline  is  wanting  as  Shakspere 
says,— 

**  Celerity  u  never  more  admired  • 
Than  by  the  negligent  ;*' 

80  may  we  affirm  that  courage  is  very  much  bepraised  but  little 
practised  by  cowards — and  most  mobs  are  cowards. 

We  hare  only  to  look,  as  an  illustration  of  this,  at  a  charge  of 
police  in  a  mob ;  or,  still  more  strikingly,  at  a  march  of  military 
to  the  quelling  of  a  riot.  The  swell  of  passion  and  the  tide  of 
wrath  is  high  in  the  mob,  but  a  panic  is  easily  excited ;  the  roar 
and  ezasparation  of  a  riot  is  intense,  but  the  hustle  of  a  shower  of 
gun-shot  even  overhead  makes  havoc  in  the  ranks  and  terrifies 
all  but  those  who  are  absolutely  infuriated.  To  put  our  trust  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation  in  the  pluck  of  the  inhabitants  is  sheer 
folly ;  no  bosh  or  bunkum  could  be  so  great  as  that  which  would 
even  suggest  that.  The  people  cannot  be  drilled,  disciplined, 
exercised,  trained,  and  compelled  to  military  duty.  It  is,  as  we  hare 
said,  an  impossibility  to  hare  a  popular  army,  when— 

"  Blood  and  destraction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war !  *' 

An  army  is  a  huge  complex  machine'  of  which  men  are  the  units. 
Two  things  it  must  hare,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  organized  and 
administered — command  and  disoipline.  Both  of  these  are  acquired 
arts,  and  both  are  acquirable  only  through  professional  study. 
Command  is  not  a  mere  charaoteristio.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of 
combinations  and  forms,  of  checks  and  counterchecks,  of  erolutions 
and  complications ;  and  it  inrolres  adaptations  of  means  to  ends. 
Discipline,  again,  is  equally  a  result  of  study.  It  demands  self- 
surrender,  submission,  ability  to  do,  and  will  to  exercise,  faith  in 
the  commander,  and  disposition  to  follow  his  orders. 

War  is  a  science ;  the  tactics  of  war  hare  been  most  carefully 
elaborated,  and  the  forms  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
bodies  of  men  that  they  may  accomplish  with  accuracy  and  spirit 
the  duly  laid  on  them,  are  only  to  be  known  and  understood  by 
those  who  make  war  a  special  study ;  while  the  duty  to  be  done  by 
the  rarious  members  of  an  army  in  conformity  with  their  orders  as 
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an  army  of  obsezraiion,  of  blockade,  of  siege,  of  oorer,  a  flying  or  a 
main  army,  all  require  to  be  known  and  practised,  and  profidnej 
attained  therein.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  do  without  a  pro- 
fessional army,  and  entirely  ridiculous  to  think  that  a  people  coold 
readily  become  an  army.  It  is  all  very  well,  as  rhetoric,  to  affirm 
that  Lord  Palmerston  uttered  the  words  of  patriotism,  and 
immediately  there  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  like  the  dragon's  teeth 
sown  by  Cadmus,  an  army  ready  made,  but  good  drill  and  ready 
discipline  are  required  before  these  poetic  fictions  can  become 
realities.    It  reads  nicely  to  hear  that  at  a  mere  whistle — 

'*  Instant  through  copse  and  heath  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows  ; 
On  right  and  left,  aboTe,  below, 
Spring  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart ; 
The  rashes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand ; 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gires  life 
To  trusfy  warrior  armed  for  strife. 

•  •  •  • 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  had  to  heaven 
A  subteranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  wilL" 

But  what  sort  of  drill  and  discipline,  command  and  obedience,  are 
implied  in  such  a  scene  ?  and  how  different  in  real  life  would  it 
be  were  the  people  to  be  called  out  without  rehearsal,  to  give  an 
illustration  of  this  beautiful  passage ! 

A.  £.  W.  proposes  to  get  us  up  an  army  by  the  few  playdaysof 
a  holiday  season,  to  transform  our  country  louts  and  yokels  during 
the  brief.drill-space  of  a  fair- time  or  a  racecourse  '*  out "  into  soldien 
brare  and  hardy,  to  the  manner  bred !  !R.  O.  M.  thinks  we  may 
extemporize  an  army,  and  get  up  our  Yolunteers  easily  into  a 
splendid  army  I  Beally  one  would  think  that  the  annals  of  war 
were  but  a  record  of  amusing  exploits,  and  that  people  could  get 
up  the  manoauvres  of  a  great  battle  as  readily  as  croquet,  bowling, 
or  a  regatta.  Ought  not  B.  O.  M.  to  propose  that  we  should  do 
our  theatricals,  concert-room  amusements,  &o.,  ourselves  P  And 
why  should  we  not  have  amateurs  in  all  the  industrial  and  artiitM 
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pannits  as  well  as  in  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  one  of  all- 
war  P  We  can  see  no  likelihood  of  ever  having  a  national  army, 
nor  do  we  think  it  morally  desirable ;  and  we  are  oonvinced  that  a 
popular  army  would  prove— a  popular  delusion.  W.  S.  L. 

FOPULAB. — IV. 

It  would  appear  that,  after  aU,  we  are  not  to  have  a  reorganization 
of  the  army  just  yet.  There  is,  therefore,  time  afforded  for  public 
discussion,  and  for  the  gathering  together  of  suggestions  such  as 
may  be  likely  to  aid  in  the  ultimate  attainment  of  **  a  mature,  a 
comprehensive,  and  an  economical  scheme  of  army  reform." 

As  it  is,  we  are  only  about  to  lop  off  one  of  those  excrescences 
which  have  grown  out  of  our  system  of  professionalism  in  the 
amy.  Purchase  of  commissions  had  no  place  in  our  professional 
army  at  its  institution.  It  has  grown  up  in  opposition  to  the  law, 
and  is  one  of  the  evils  justly  chargeable  on  a  professional  army. 
The  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons  regarding  a  professional 
army  was  so  great,  that  it  made  the  existence  of  such  an  army 
dependent  on  an  annual  vote  of  the  House.  But  so  powerful  is 
the  routine  of  usa  and  wont,  that  the  House  of  Commons  virtually 
gave  up  the  exercise  of  its  right  to  veto  a  professional  army ;  and 
BO  liable  to  abuse  is  the  existence  of  a  professional  army,  that  it 
Blily  made  itself  sure  of  continuance  of  being,  and  actually  made 
a  trade  and  a  traffic  in  those  commissions  which  attained  their 
validity  only  through  the  supineness  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Under  the  very  eye  of  that  House  the  custom  grew  up  of  treating 
its  rights  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  a  process  of  sale  went  on  upon  the 
express  supposition  that  the  House  would  not  exercise  its  rights 
and  do  its  duty.  The  sale  and  purchase  of  commissions — which 
are,  in  reality,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  valid  only  from  year  to 
year  as  the  House  of  Commons  voted  or  vetoed  the  Mutiny  Act — 
Would  have  been  impossible  had  that  House  not  virtually  con- 
sented to  the  idea  entertained  that  it  would  not  put  in  operation 
any  process  which  would  stop  the  vile  traffic.  And  now  the  House 
of  Commons  is  about  to  levy  a  considerable  number  of  millions  of 
money  on  the  country  to  undo  the  results  of  its  own  criminal 
betrayal  of  the  trust  reposed  in  it ;  and  has  resolved  to  purchase 
the  right  of  (illegal)  sale  of  commissions,  and  so  to  abolish  by 
purchase  what  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted.  So  that  we 
are  actually  to  buy  back  from  the  officers  of  our  professional  army 
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the  right  to  regtdate  and  airange  it  so  as  beat  suits  us,  not  them. 
Could  a  stronger  argament  against  a  professional  army  be  got  hold 
of  than  this — ^that  the  nation  has  actaally  now  to  pay — to  the  tone  of 
millions ->a  price  to  its  own  defenders,  a  bribe  to  indnoe  them  to 
give  up  an  illegal  practice,  the  growth  of  generations  certainly, 
but  nevertheless  undoubtedly  wrong  P  Is  not  the  upgrowth  of  this 
practical  treason  against  the  country  in  our  professional  army  a 
yalid  argument  against  so  organizing  an  army  that  the  offices  con- 
nected with  it  may  be  farmed  out,  and  a  price  may  be  demanded 
by  those  who  hare  the  guardianship  of  the  nation's  honour  en- 
trusted to  them  for  handing  orer  to  others  promotion  not  tmlj 
theirs  to  give  F 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  this  matter  should  be  looked 
firmly  in  the  face,  and  that  we  should  see  that  no  system  of  pnr* 
chase,  such  as  that  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  passed  a  bill 
to  abolish,  could  haye  arisen,  had  the  Parliament  held  and  exercised 
the  power  of  annual  renewal  or  dismissal,  reserved  to  it  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  predecessors,  and  placed  in  its  keeping  for  behoof 
of  the  country ;  and  had  the  professional  army  not  preaomed  npos 
its  necessity  to  the  country  to  do  an  act  which  is  not  only  illegal, 
but  unworthy  of  gentlemen.  Of  course  now  that  it  has  become, 
as  it  may  be  called,  **  a  custom  of  the  trade,"  a  Hoase  of  Commoos 
chary  of  interference  with  "the  customs  of  trade,"  even  to  the 
extent  of  all  but  recognising,  by  refusing  to  legislate  againft 
adulterations  in  meats,  drinks,  medicines,  Ac,  has  looked  upon 
the  offence  as  condoned,  and  our  gallant  defenders,  officers  and 
gentlemen,  are  to  be  allowed  the  full  profit  of  their  sin  agaioft 
society.  But  the  sin  was  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of 
professionalism  in  the  army,  by  its  being  allowed  to  become  the 
master  instead  of  remaining  the  servant  of  the  eountry.  This 
grave  error  has  been  made  vastly  greater  by  the  readiness  with 
which  the  people,  in  their  admiration  of  the  military  professian, 
have  sent  to  Parliament  members  of  that  profession,  and  that,  too» 
in  opposition  to  the  express  law  against  the  right  of  any  one  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons  having,  holding,  or  receiving  any  benefit 
from  any  contract  connected  with  Her  Majesty's  service, — so  mnch 
have  we  connived  at  breaches  of  the  law  by  members  of  the 
honourable  professions  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  And  have  we 
not  seen  how  these  brave  defenders  of  their  country  and  ours  from 
the  foes  which  threaten  from  abroad,  have  become  an  miemy  to 
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that  eoantry  at  home  by  impeding,  in  their  own  self-intereit,  as 
wholesome  and  requisite  leg;i8lation,  till  their  olamours  for  condo- 
lULtjon  and  recoupment  were  yielded  to  P  In  this  case  we  have 
pennitted  the  transgressors  to  be  their  own  adTOcates,  defenders, 
JTurj,  and  judges ;  and  by  a  majority  of  which  they  formed  the 
greater  part,  the  offence  of  purchase  has  now  been  condoned,  and  their 
right  to  repayment  has  been  acknowledged.  This  is  clearly  an 
evil  resulting  from  our  haying  a  professional  army ;  and  it  phdnly 
shows  the  accuracy  of  B.  W.  C.'s  argument,  "  that  wherever  you 
create  a  profession  you  initiate  and  make  possible  a  professional 
interest "  (ante,  p.  445) ;  and  affirming  most  palpably  what  J.  W.  8. 
says,  that  a  professional  army  is  expensive. 

If  it  is  not  necessarily  expensive,  what  has  all  our  House  of 
Commons  talk  and  our  House  of  Lords  squabbles  been  about  P  and 
what  has  occasioned  the  strange  sense  of  a  coup  tTetat  to  spread 
over  the  face  of  society,  when  it  was  found  that  the  pension- 
craving   colonels   had  been  out-generalled,  and  that  by  a  flank 
movement  they  had  been  thoroughly  defeated  P     (AbsU  omen  in 
fuUv/ro  f)     The  high  pay,  and  the  high  purchase,  and  the  high 
pension  system  had  heated  the  public  mind  to  high  pressure,  and 
the  Bofety-Talve  of  the  royal  prerogative  has  been  used  to  let  off 
the  steam  of  popular  passion.    But  the  expensiveness  of  the  army 
led  to  the  expansiveness  of  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  the  two- 
pence of  income  tax  gave  indubitable  proof  of  the  cost  at  which  the 
military  were  resolved  to  sell  out. 

The  fact  that  by  the  passing  of  the  Army  Begulation  Bill  in  the 
form  it  has  now  taken  we  have  what  the  THmes  rightly  calls  but 
"  a  meagre  instalment  of  the  great  problem  of  army  reform,"  has 
lis  origin  in  the  professional  interest  excited  against  it. 

A  profeasioDal  army  loses  interest  in  the  country  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  acquires  effectiveness  as  a  professional  unity.  It 
seeks  exactly  what  the  country  does  not  want— war ;  and  it  de- 
mands exactly  what  the  country  is  not  willing  to  grant — constant 
subsidies  and  ever-increasiDg  supplies. 

That  a  popular  army  is  attainable  we  know,  because  our  own 
professional  army  is  not  so  very  ancient  as  an  institution,  and 
prior  to  that  our  army  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  popular. 
Those  who  fought  our  battles  "in  Great  Eliza's  golden  time,*'  at 
the  period  of  the  Protectorate,  and  at  the  era  of  the  glorious  Bevolu- 
tion,  went  forth  from  the  use  of  the  sickle  and  the  spade,  the 
1871.  I 
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hammer  and  the  taw,  the  handling  of  the  plough-shaft  and  thdM, 
to  do  fight  in  their  country's  caoae ;  and  when  victory  crowned  their 
efforts  they  returned  to  tell  of  their  trials  and  their  triumphs,  sikdio 
to  sow  in  the  souls  of  others  courage  for  their  evil  hour.  Wl^  msj 
it  not  he  so  now  P  Because  we  are  more  willing  to  purchase  than 
to  exercise  valour  and  courage,  hardihood  and  enduranoe. 

In  the  early  times  of  our  country  all  its  citisens  could  do  a  stroke 
of  fighting,  when  and  if  it  was  required.  Why  not  revert  to  the 
good  old  plan  of  educating  the  people  in  self  •defence  P  **  Ssmael" 
calls  £.  N.'s  suggestions  a  "visionary  theory;"  what  kind  of 
theory  is  it  that  is  uot  visionary  P  Let  it  be  the  business  of  Go- 
vernment to  provide  a  popular  army,  and  then  theory  will  ceaBs  to 
be  visionary  by  becoming  a  fact.  K.  I^.  has  gone  a  good  way  to 
show  how  much  might  be  done  were  doe  facilities  granted  for 
giving  the  people  healthy  drill  and  self«defending  power. 

Th^re  need  be  no  conscription  for  a  British  army,  but  there  ii 
urgent  need  of  an  organization  of  the  nation  for  self-defence. 
Xiet  the  work  be  begun  in  our  national  schools  and  oontinusd  ii 
our  colleges  till  all  the  people  know  the  drill  and  mancouviet  oa 
which  steady  and  firm  motion  depends.  Let  our  shortotime  sy>^ 
be  utilised  so  as  to  bring  into  general  use  the  power  of  psopeilj 
wielding  a  gun,  and  employing  effectively  any  other  weapon  of 
war.  Let  our  holiday  seasons  be  given  to  the  exercises  of  the 
camp  and  the  field,  and  let  the  announcement  of  looal  reviews  aad 
district  inspections  be  frequent  and  well  managed  as  to  iadlitisi 
for  locomotion  and  rewards  for  excellence,  and  the  popnlanty  of 
a  Derby  day  would  be  nothing  compared  to  a  day  at  Wimbledos, 
or  even  a  rush  to  a  fray  at  the  now  famous  Dorking,  known  for 
its  fowls,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  (yet-to-be)  defeat  of 
Britain.  The  national  patriotisxn  is  not  dead,  and  the  reply  which 
the  people  would  give  to  preparations  for  self-defence  would  soob 
justify  the  organization  of  a  people's,  not  a  professionalisfc's  armj- 
The  country  requires  only  to  determine  whether  it  shall  rely  on  it* 
own  arm  and  heart  for  safety  and  defence,  or  whether  it  shsU 
trust  to  a  hired  and  professional  daas ;  whether  all  or  some  of  the 
inhabitants  shall  be  qualified  to  strike  for  home  and  fireedom. 
When  the  country  has  resolved  on  that,  the  duty  of  our  statenaeo 
will  be  to  mature  the  plans  by  which  the  desires  of  the  people  tuj 
be  realized.    It  is  nobler  to  trust  to  one*s  self  than  to  others. 

Jb.  C  A> 
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HAS  MAN  DEVELOPED  FEOM  THE  SAVAGE  STATE  P 

AFFIBMATITB  ABTICLB.'^ni. 

What  is  deyelopmentP  Is  it  not  the  growth  deteriuned  by 
internal  influenoes  and  external  circnmBtances  of  those  eapaoitief 
which  are  laid  up,  howerer  latent,  in  any  given  nature  P  Is  it  not 
the  maturing  and  opening  out  of  all  the  possible  manifestations  of  a 
being  of  any  special  sort  P  Is  it  not  the  process  by  which  the 
intention  and  aim  of  anything  is  brought  forward  and  advanced  so 
S3  to  give  full  scope  to  the  original  intention  which  presided  over 
its  existence  to  Fhow  itself  P  Development  is,  in  fact,  the  ripening 
and  the  unfolding  of  all  that  is  in  anything.  Development  is  the 
entire  source  of  progress,  from  the  or^nal  beginning  till  the  final 
end  has  been  attained. 

What  is  a  savage  state  P    Is  it  not  that  condition  in  which  the 
individual  and  collective  powers  of  man  are  in  their  least  useful 
and  satisfactory  form  of  operation  P    Is  it  not  that  form  of  life  in 
which  men  least  perform  and  show  what  they  have  full  ability  to  do  P 
Is  it  not  tiiat  method  of  almost  animal  existence  which  supplies  us 
with  the'lowest  idea  of  the  race  to  which  we  ascribe  it  P    Is  it  not  the 
coarse  of  existence  which  shows  man  in  its  least  useful  and  attrac- 
tive manifestations  P    A  savage  state  is  exactly  that  manifestation 
of  life  which  we  are  compelled  to  express  by  a  series  of  negations,  fM»- 
polished,  «nrefined,  tfaruly,  implaoable,  IkwUss,  &c.,  all  more  or  less 
indicative  of  what  men  in  their  progress  have  attained  and  nuned^ 
and  far  the  want  of  which  there  is  no  name  except  one  which 
suggests  the  want  of  what  has  been  gained.  Savageness  is  the  non^ 
possession  or  the  want  of  the  use  of  the  powers,  characteristics,  qual- 
ities, and  modes  of  life,  which  civilised  nations  exhibit  and  exercise. 
The  greater  part  of  modem  thinkers  have  decided  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  man  in  his  original  state  was  savage ;  and  the  tc^ic  we 
are  called  upon  to  discuss  is — Has  num  developed  from  a  savage 
state?      It  is  quite  clear  that  man  here  signifies  mankind,  the 
human  race.    And  it  is  equally  clear  that  when  we  ask  this 
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qnestioD,  we  mean  io  inquire  if  tbere  is  any  likelihood  tliat  men 
were  created  in  a  civilized  state,  in  which  case  the  holder  of  the 
negative  in  the  debate  would    require   to   make    an   assertion 
equivalent  to  this, — Man  has  regressed  from  a  civilized  to  a  savage 
state,  and  has  become  decivilized  or  degenerate.    We  doubt  if 
this  would  be  very  easy  to  do.     I  do  not  think  that  even  Dr. 
Browne's  theory,  that  "  the  lives  not  only  of  men,  but  of  common- 
wealths and  the  whole  world,   run  not  upon  a  helix  that  still 
enlargeth,  but  on    a  circle,  where,  arriving  to   their  meridiao, 
they  decline  in  obscurity^  and  fall  under  the  horizon  again,"  is  ? eiy 
able  to  be  maintained,  though  it  contains  the  main  thought  of 
Vice's  celebrated  "  New  Science."    We  know  that  nations  hare 
advanced,  and  that  nations  have  retrogressed.  We  have  a  celebrated 
"History  of  the  Bise,  Decline,  and  Fall "  of  a  celebrated  empire, 
but  we  have  no  instance  of  degradation  so  great  as  an  absolnte 
return  to  savagery  again.    If  man  began  in  a  civilized  state,  he  hu 
vastly  and  unaccountably  degenerated.    He  has  left  behind  him  all 
the  traces  of  his  early  civilization  which  we  would  have  expected  to 
find ;  the  grand  labours,  inventions,  and  records  of  his  priatioe 
civilization  could  not  surely  all  have  perished  utterly  out  of  the 
history  of  civilized  man  I    Of  course,  there  are  many  who  hare 
formed    an  opinion,  from  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  in  that  eaej- 
going  receptive  way  which  is    so   common,  and   that    constaat 
addiction  to  the  acceptance  of  texts  for  truths,  which  has  done  » 
much  evil,  that  man  was  civilized  from  the  first.     They  fomtd 
upon  such  sayings  of  the  Becord  as  this, — "  Lo,  this  only  hsTe  I 
found,  that  God  made  man  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  masj 
inventions."     But  the  perfection  of  mankind  is  not  a  dogma  of 
Scripture.    It  gives   an  account  of  the  means  taken  by  Deity 
to  secure  that  a  standard  of  moral  civilization  should  be  ooa* 
stantly  present  in  the  world.     Bat  the  revelation   concerns  * 
man,  and  a  chosen  people,  not  mankind   and  the  human  race. 
Besides,   the  standard  thus   held  up  to  man  was   an  objective 
written  role  or  code  of  laws,  and  was  to  be  received  into  the 
heart,  and  worked  into  the  practical  life  of  nations.    T|iii  i>  the 
real   process  of  true   civilization,  the  working  of  intdlectoallj 
approved  and  heart-adopted   principles    into  moral  habits  and 
social   practices.     Civilization    is  the   softeniog   down  and  the 
over- mastering  of  our  animal  characteristics,  the  auhjugation  o( 
our  selfish  and   gross  passions,  and  the  excitement  into  HtIoj; 
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activity  of  our  spiritual  nature  and  higher  dispositions.  This  is 
effected  by  the  acceptance  into  our  hearts  and  the  assimilation 
into  our  lires  of  the  high  laws  of  divine  revelation ;  but  the 
truths  do  not  constitute,  they  only  excite  civilization. 

Civilization  is  therefore  a  development,  a  raising,  refining, 
and  quickening  process.  T.  L.  B.  may  doubt  that  man  has  pro- 
gressed, if  he  chooses,  in  the  face  of  facts,  but  the  experience 
of  history  is  against  him.  Civilization  changes  in  amount  and 
direction,  in  place,  and  in  the  accidental  practices  it  admits,  but 
it  does  not  die.  All  the  best  effects  of  the  past  are  caught  up  and 
contained  in  the  present.  The  architecture  and  irrigation  of 
£gypt,  the  roadways  and  the  domestication  of  animals  of  Nineveh ; 
the  industries  of  Persia,  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  the  legislation  of 
Some,  the  social  community  of  Germany,  the  statecraft  of  France, 
the  worshipfulness  of  India,  the  economy  of  China,  have  been  all 
iDtertextured  with  the  Christianity  of  Palestine,  to  form  and 
ioTigorate  modern  civilization.  Through  an  infinite  variety  of 
modifications,  exceptions,  and  disturbing  influences,  these  have  all 
more  or  less  been  subordinated  to  and  incorporated  with  the 
life  of  men  at  present,  and  notwithstanding  the  differences  of 
men's  races  and  religions,  there  is  a  growing  convergence  to  a 
unity  of  mode  of  living  such  as  marks  off  our  era  as  one  of  high 
civilization.  And  this  progress  has  been  a  development,  not  a  retro- 
cession. In  the  sphere  of  history,  progress  is  the  one  prevalent, 
phenomenon.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  man  has  developed 
he  must  have  done  so  from  a  savage  state ;  anything  else  would  be 
decline  and  decay,  not  development.  Man  has,  then,  developed 
from  a  savage  state.  L.  E.  X. 


AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB.— IV. 


As  a  negative  paper  on  this  question  by  L.  T.  B.  has  already 
appeared  in  your  publicalion,  I  wish  first  to  lay  down  what  seem  to 
me  the  objections  to  the  theory  therein  advocated,  and  afterwards 
to  show  the  reasons  for  entertaining  the  affirmative  view. 

We  are  asked  by  L.  T.  B.  to  conceive  the  world  at  the  beginning 
in  a  state  of  civilization— a  vague  term,  which,  in  such  a  case  as 
thi9,  should  be  more  closely  defined.  In  some  passages  I  under- 
stand  him  to  mean  outaard  cukiTatiou  and  abundance — the  wealth 
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of  nature  made  to  yield  more  richly  by  the  hand  of  art :  in  otiien 
he  states  that  the  contrast  between  the  sarage  and  the  cifilised 
nation  lies  not  in  these  surroundings,  bnt  in  moral  qaalitie0,'the 
former  Hying  merely  in  the  present,  and  occopieds  with  lemul 
oares,  the  latter  having  a  world  ia  the  nnaeen  and  spiritual  also 
(this  is  his  meaning,  if  I  understand  him  rightly — I  quote  '.from 
memory).  If,  then,  L.  T.  B.  means  to  imply  that  the  inhabitaati 
of  the  world  lived  in  the  beginniug  in  a  state  of  coltiTation  and 
abondance,  I  must  emphatically  dispute  the  statement.  Cirilia- 
tion  in  this  sense  is  the  result  of  art,  and  cannot  be  innate.  It 
must  be  the  result  of  knowled|;;e,  and  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  only  by  experience.  The  faculties  which  enable  tu  to 
acquire  and  to  arrange  our  knowledge  are  indeed  giren,  but 
nothing  else.  Does  L.  T.  B.  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  bad 
an  inborn  faculty  for  writing  hieroglyphics  or  embalming 
mummies  P  Yet  he  would  attribute  to  them,  the  knowled^ 
of  these  arts  from  the  very  beginning.  Or  does  he  think  tiut 
they  were  supematurally  bom  with  the  gold  spoon  of  oirilin- 
tion  in  their  mouths  P  The  supposition  that  they  had  a  dlTine 
origin  is  at  any  rate  wholly  unfounded,  and  to  conclude  that, 
because  their  endless  chain  of  dynasties  stretches,  or  is  said  to 
stretch^  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation,  except  so  far  aa  the  Bible 
narrative  goes,  therefore  they  were  necessarily  bom  into  haxarj, 
looks  like  asserting  that  Egypt  was  a  sort  of  historical  W» 
Kilmansegg.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  whether  we  go  to 
the  early  parts  of  the  Bible,  or  to  the  latest  conclusions  of  moden 
science,  such  a  view  is  unauthorized. 

'*  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  ahalt  thou  eat  bread,*'  was  the  atein 
sentence  on  all  mankind,  if  we  believe  the  former ;  and  the  latter, 
so  far  from  giving  ground  for  credence  in  any  such jpar^v^  mirabilu^ 
has  half  made  good  the  connection  between  man  and  the  lowest 
of  his  fellow-beings. 

And  what  principle  is  it  which  has  forced  L.  T.  B.  to  this  strange 
conclusion  P  The  principle  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  progrew, 
that  man  is  tied  to  existence  by  an  \mlengthening  chain,  so  that  it 
he  would  change  his  position,  he  must  go  ever  backwards,  or  remain 
the  same.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  world 
has  rather  gone  back  than  forwards,  and  hence,  to  acooont  for  what 
is  and  what  has  beeh,  to  say  nothing  of  what  may  yet  be,  be  ii 
forced  to  endow  the  first  men  with  native  cultivation.    OivilisatioD 
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u  witli  him  like  water,  which  will  not  rise  above  ita  primary  level  t 
let  as  hope  it  is  somethini;  more  stable  than  water,  somethin^^  whiek 
will  hare  power  in  itself  benoeforwards  to  became  greater  than 
either  it  is  or  has  been. 

Another  means  which   L.  T.   B.  uses  to  support  his  position 

is  a  supposed  deterioration  in  human  language.    Now  it  cannot 

be  denied  that  the  older  languages,  the  Sanscrit  and  GfTeek»do 

exhibit  a  more  perfect  system  and  inward  harmony  than  modem 

tongues ;  that  in  the  former  case  especially  the  idea  of  t^rminatunu 

i»  brought   almost  to  perfection,  and  that  the   latter  presents 

ua  with    some    of  the    noblest   works  which   the    world  has 

yet   seen.     Still   I  cannot   admit   that  on   the  whole  modem 

languages  hare  changed  for  the  worse.    The  Greek  thought  was 

pre>>eminently  sensuous  in  expression,  and  the  harmony  of  their 

system  of  word-formation  was  almost  a  necessity  to  them.   Modern 

ideas  seek  intellectual  rather  than  purely  sensuous  expressioAs 

and  with  all    its  ruggedness  and   bareness  of  case-forms,  om 

language  can  express  probably  xaore  ideas  than  even  the  Ghreek^ 

very  many  more  than  the  Latin ;  while,  as  far  as  works  encased 

in.  a  language  go,  we  surely  need  not  be  afraid  to  enter  the  lists 

against  any  nation,  past  or  present.    Language  is,  however,  the 

least  evident  path  of  our  progress  since  ancient  days.    In  true 

and  positive  knowledge,  in  consistent  and  searching  investigatitas 

into  all  nature  which  lies  open  to  our  view,  mentally  or  physically, 

who  can  say  that  we  have  not  outstripped  the  very  wisest  men  of 

old ;  that  where  one  eye  saw  them  a  thousand  see  now,  that  truths 

dimly  portrayed  to  one  or  two  earnest  and  piercing  watchers  aM 

now  set  down  as  facts,  seen  outlined  boldly  and  distinctly ;  that  a 

greater  morality,  a  purer  feeling,  a  larger  faith,  have  taken  the  place 

of  the  belief  in  Olympus  and  Acheron,  in  Osiris  and  Isis,  in 

^liyiinan  and  Ormuzd ;   that — but  I  might  multiply  instances 

indefinitely.    Surely,  then,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  a  state  of 

things  at  first  not  materially  difieriog  from  the  present,  provided 

that  we  can  show  any  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 

human  race  has  become  what  it  is  not  by  backsliding,  not  by 

standing  still,  but  by  an  eternal  and  all-ruling  energy,  whioh, 

how«Ter  it  may  sometimes  turn  aside,  is  in  the  main  leading 

onwards  to  a  noble  end  for  mankind. 

No  two  men  are  alike.    Some  have  genius,  some  not;  some 
make  their  way  in  the  world,  others  are  content  to  breathe  their 
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native  air  on  their  own  ground.  Is  thia  not  a  mere  analogue  to  the 
state  of  nations  P  Some  peoples  wish  for  military  glory  and  lands, 
others  for  commerce,  others  for  greatness  in  literatnre,  art,  and 
learning.  In  all  these  there  is  energy ;  in  all,  life.  They  are  the 
blood  which  keeps  the  world  alive ;  the  leaven  which,  though  at 
times  it  is  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  is  in  the  main  sound  and 
inspiring.  And  what  does  this  energy  show  itself  in  P  in  imitatioa 
of  what  has  beenP  that  is  the  energy  of  a  cop3ring  clerk.  No, 
it  is  in  invention,  which  is  the  intimate  union  of  different  ideas, 
like  chemical  compounds.  By  this  means  is  the  world's  richness 
in  ideas  increased,  and  every  idea,  be  it  recollected,  has  a  last  issue 
in  a  fact.  The  steam-engine  is  the  last  issue,  the  congealed 
essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  union  of  the  ideas  of  steam,  expansion, 
and  motion ;  and  so  with  every  other  product  of  invention.  And 
why  do  not  the  Africans,  the  nations  of  South  America  and  Asia, 
invent  steam-engines P  I  hear  L.  T.  B.  ask;  because  they  are 
stagnant  pools  and  inlets  from  the  great  river  of  humanity ;  becaofie 
the  energy  of  the  first  nation  has  descended  not  into  them,  but 
unto  us,  as  gifts  descend  in  different  proportions  to  differeofc 
members  of  one  family — and  a  genius  may  be  brother  to  a  fool 
The  first  man,  whoever  he  was,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
possessed  this  energy,  in  great  part  latent  and  undeveloped,  but 
yet  there ;  and  that  energy,  mighty  as  that  which  lies  silent  is 
an  acorn,  has  unfolded  itself  down  to  us,  brioging  forth  buds  and 
flowers,  and  now  and  then  the  full  golden  fruit.  Is  not  this  hypo- 
thesis of  energy  and  invention,  both  known  to  exist  in  individuals, 
fit  also  to  be  applied  to  nations  P  Moreover,  if  the  stationary 
position  of  some  nations  be  supposed  to  prove  that  they  hare 
descended  from  a  height  instead  of  remaining  in  the  deep  places 
of  the  earth,  why  do  not  the  apes  who  are  known  to  have  at  one 
time  become  men,  not  do  so  again  P  Or  have  they,  too,  onee 
been  men,  and  present  now  only  the  deformed  caricature  of  what 
they  once  were  P 

Your  correspondent  also  brings  forward  the  instance  of  Greece 
and  Borne  having  been  influenced  much  by  foreign  countries  to 
show  that  self-culture  is  a  thing  impossible.  Yet  is  not  outside 
nature  a  great  instrument  in  culture  P  And  that  is  always  present, 
whether  or  not  the  influences  of  greater  civilization  are  brought 
to  bear  in  addition.  The  man  who  could  find  "  sermons  in  stones, 
looks  in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  everything,"  did  not 
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need  a  uniTersity  education  to  appreciate  them ;  and  I  conceive 
that  a  nation  gifted  as  highly  as  the  Greeks  were,  and  left  alone 
with  their  grand  hills  and  the  blae  ^gean,  would  arrive,  though 
perhaps  after  a  longer  time,  at  a  culture  as  high  and  as  delicate 
as  theirs.  No  Egyptian  hand  taught  Phidias  the  best  part  of  his 
art,  and  no  Oreek  taught  Bome  to  show  forth  her  greatness  in 
huge  aqueducts  and  circuses.  Both  nations  were  original  and 
energetic,  deeply  so;  without  that,  Bome  would  neither  have 
spread  her  iron  strength  round  half  the  physical  world,  nor  Greece 
liare  had  such  a  mighty  influence  on  the  inner  world  of  all  ages 
to  oome.  We  may  safely  say  that  where  this  energy  is,  a  nation 
will  live  so  long  as  it  keeps  it,  that  it  will  show  it  in  perpetual 
invention  in  the  widest  sense;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
nation  whose  life  is  shown  only  in  imitating  others,  like  the 
Grermans  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  will,  unless  it  develops 
a  more  vital  energy,  sooner  or  later  droop  and  fade. 

Have  I  made  my  case  clear  P  Or  shall  I  still  appeal  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  show  that  such  an  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  progress 
ia  utterly  opposed  to  it ;  that  it  cuts  off  man  from  all  lofty  hopes, 
fjrom  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  which  he  would  fain  see  become 
the  real;  that,  in  short,  we  are  to  give  to  the  winds  the  great 
"srords  of  Paul, — "  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
xneasure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ "  P 

C.  H.  Hebbfobd. 


KBGATIVB  ABTICLB. — IV. 

This  question,  as  I  understand  it,  refers  to  Man,  and  not  to  his 
circumstances.  That  the  development  of  invention,  trade,  com- 
merce, luxury,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  science,  has 
been  very  great,  nobody  would,  we  suppose,  be  inclined  greatly  to 
deny.  That  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  man's  being  able  to 
examine,  remember,  exchange,  and  feel  gratification.  But  the 
jdevelopment  of  the  elements  of  civilized  life  is  not  by  any  means 
quite  identical  with  the  development  of  Man ;  and  what  we  have 
to  consider  is,  Has  Man  developed  from  the  savage  state  P  Here 
we  clearly  see  the  point  in  dispute  is  not  as  B.  £.  C,  quoting  from 
Professor  A.  Bain,  makes  it,  about  the  "  artificial  half  of  the  good 
we  enjoy  "  {ante,  p.  456),  but  is  concerned  entirely  with  the  real 
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half  of  what  we  are.    Has  Man  dereloped  P  and  did  his  derelop* 
ment  take  as  its  point  of  departure  the  savage  state  P 

When  B.  E.  C.  talks  of  ''  hnman  progress,"  he  speaks  widiofot 
proper  care,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  distinction  between  "tiis 
progress  of  man "  and  the  improrement  of  the  cireamstanoes  of 
man.  The  improrement  of  the  conditions  of  life,  for  instsnee,  tt 
to  business,  pleasure,  travel,  news,  Ac.,  in  London  is  reiy  great; 
bat  does  not  this  very  improvement  result  in  bringing  in  its  tnin 
a  considerable  personal  deterioration  P  for  instance,  in  prefsRing 
the  ballet  and  the  music-hall  oomiquM  to  Shakspere  and  the 
comedies  of  the  olden  time,  Braddon's  sensations  to  Scott's  re- 
productions of  life,  fast  habits  to  slow  homeliness,  Jto.  (See  Note  L 
p.  135.) 

It  is  surely  a  very  singular  mistake  to  be  guilty  of  suppoeisg 
that  "human  progress"  consists  in  the  abundance  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life  which  a  man  possesses ;  and  that  maWe  develop- 
ment is  synonymous  with  man's  getting  property  in,  or  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  variety  of  things !  Is  man  himself  bettered 
by  these  possessions  and  acquisitions  P  Have  we  not  often  seen  moi 
grow  worse  as  they  grow  richer  P  Have  we  not  even  known  natiom 
which,  as  their  accumulations  increased,  became  depraved  and  de- 
based, until  nobility  of  character  and  purity  of  principle  dwindled 
and  faded  away  P  (See  Note  II.,  p.  126.)  Take  tlis  England  of  the 
Bestoration,  modem  Spain,  our  neighbours  the  fVenoh,  as  illustn- 
tions  that  the  growth  of  luxury  is  often  a  cause  of  the  declension 
rather  than  the  development  of  man.  This  fact  of  the  readiness  with 
which  men  fall  away  from  the  circumstances  and  advantages  is 
which  they  are  placed  by  what  is  called  modem  civilization  ie  very 
singular,  and  yet  remarkably  patent.  The  home  heathondoBi  of 
great  cities  is  xmdeniable,  but  the  heathenism  does  not  consist  is 
poverty  or  want  so  much  as  in  personal  degradation.  We  kBOV 
that  among  the  poor  and  lowly  Hiere  are  pure  and  holy  lives  led; 
we  know  that  among  the  rich  and  great  there  are  wretehed  and 
graceless  lives  passed ;  these  facts  show  that  cireumstanees  do  not 
constitution  civilisation  in  its  true  import,  and  that  man's  develop- 
ment does  not  by  sheer  necessity  of  things  depend  on  his  m^ 
material  advantages. 

My  belief  is  that  man  was  created  in  a  high  and  holy  state  ef 
being,  that  his  nature  was  developed,  but  not  ezerdued.  He  had 
in  him  all  the  elements  of  noble  oharaoter,  and  was  plaoed  m  ei^ 
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cumstances  to  occasion  the  exercise  of  pare  and  eleratiDg  thought. 
He  was  fitly  framed  and  fashioned  for  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  was  in  a  perfect,  though  unexercised  state.    His 
faculties  were  ripe  and  mature,  his  aptitudes  in  their  best  condi^ 
tion.    His  nature  did  not  depend  upon  his  ciroomstanoeB,  but 
upon  the  intention  of  his  Creator.    His  powers  required  exercise, 
were  formed  for  use,  not  for  deyelopment.    He  was  to  culture  and 
train,  to  employ  and  enjoy,  to  rule  over  and  change  all  that  was 
placed  under  him.    He  was  to  use  and  delight  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  his  Gt)d-imparted  being — ^that  being,  which  as  it  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  was  perfect  and  pure.    Every  faculty 
iras  fresh  and  full,  awakening  at  once  to  the  distinct  activity  to 
which  it  baa  been  appointed  on  the  presentation  of  the  excitement 
suited  to  occasion  its  manifestation.    We  do  not  believe  in  the 
derelopable,  in  regard  to  man's  mental  and  moral  nature  in  his 
€bst  estate.    That  creatures  who  had  their  birth  and  being  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  human  reproductiveness  must  have  been  de- 
velopable in  their  condition  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  they  origi- 
nally started  from  the  savage  state  does  not  appear  probable  to 
US;  for  savage  signifies  not  a  point  of  indifference  as  to  moral 
^od  or  evil,  but  a  state  from  which  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
good  is  absent,  and  the  practice  of  and  delight  in  evil  predominate 
and  prevail. 

The  first  estate  of  man  was  not  that  of  savagery.    We  meet  in 

all  history  not  only  with  a  wild  and  lawless  savagery,  but  with  a 

civilization — a  civilization  whose  mission  was  felt  to  be  the  de* 

stmction  of  this  savagery,  and  its  subjection  to  laws  and  rule. 

This  civilization  always  appears  as  an  imported  and  communicated 

tiling,  and  savagery  as  an  illegitimate  degeneracy  and  declension. 

The  sarage  state  is  spoken  of  as  a  disgraceful  one,  which  cannot  be 

anbznitted  to,  and  must  be  brought  under ;  to  which  it  was  wrong 

to  show  tenderness,  and  with  which  persistent  war  should  be  waged. 

If  it  is  endured  at  all  as  an  inevitable  thing,  it  is  put  under  control 

as  slsvery,  held  to  taskwork,  and  constrained  to  toil  in  the  oause 

of  civilization.    B.  E.  C.  explains  this  by  asserting  that  savagenesa 

was  the  original  state,  and  civilization  a  process  of  development  from 

that.  We  reverse  the  hypothesis,  and  contend  that  civilization— as  a 

mental  eondition,  not  a  material  aggregates-was  the  first  estate,  and 

tliat  saragery  was  a  recession  thence.    This  seems  to  be  implied  in 

tke  terms  whioh  are  applied  to  savage  life— depraved,  degenerate^ 
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rode,  inhaman,  and  inhumane,  declension,  fall,  &c., — all  of  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  there  was  an  original  standard  and  teat  to 
which  reference  was  had  and  made,  that  standard  being  the  original 
manliness  or  homanitj,  of  which  civilization  felt  that  it  was  the 
representative,  and  savageness  the  unmanly  and  degraded  state  to 
which  the  besotment  of  sin  and  self-will  had  brought  man.  We 
cannot  on  any  other  hypothesis  account  for  the  form  of  these 
words. 

'*  Gdorgius,"  in  his  long  and  somewhat  erudite  article,  despises 
philology  as  a  witness  to  man's  original  uprightness  and  perfection 
of  mental  condition,  but  he  is  willing  to  trust  much  to  law.  Did 
it  not  strike  "  Georgius "  that  law  is  a  conception  that  entirely 
opposes  his  theory  ?  Law  is  a  product  of  a  sense  of  obligatire- 
ness.  It  therefore  presupposes  a  moral  sense  to  determine  what 
is  law,  what  constitutes  rights,  &c.,  and  a  moral  sense  to  accept  of 
these  decisions,  to  see  their  wisdom,  and  to  incline  to  obey  them. 
Law  is  a  conception  which  civilization  makes  more  complex  and 
difficult  in  its  applications  and  ramifications,  bat  which  is  in  itself 
a  witness  for  the  standard  of  determination  being  possessed  by 
man ;  otherwise  there  could  be  no  obligation  or  binding  a  man 
against  his  will  to  do  what  the  community  might  determine  on  as 
right.  Lawless  is  the  very  term  used  to  characterize  savagtt. 
They  are  wild,  that  is,  moved  by  their  own  impulses,  however 
bewildering ;  but  not  moved  by  a  sense  of  law  cs  overruling  their 
,  own  will.  How  account  for  the  origin  of  law  at  all  on  the  savage 
origin  of  man  theory  P  for  his  degradation  it  is  easy  to  account 
on  ours. 

He  refers,  again,  to  religion.  But  the  very  conception  of  religion 
as  a  binding  back  of  man  to  an  allegiance  broken  and  disrupt» 
is  a  testimony  in  every  way  against  the  theory  of  man's  develop- 
ment  from  the  savage  state.  It  implies  that  a  former  state  has 
been  lost  and  is  to  be  regained,  that  known  duties  have  been 
neglected  and  should  now  be  performed. 

*'  Georgius  "  is  equally  at  fault  in  his  conception  of  science, 
which  is  arranged  knowledge.  In  a  question  referring  to  man's 
development,  L.  T.  B.  quite  justifiably  confined  his  attention  to 
the  sciences  relating  to  man^  and  did  not  meddle  with  the  sciences 
relating  to  matter.  Now  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  sciences  of 
the  modes  of  investigation,  as  differing  from  the  sciences  of  th^ 
results  of  investigation,  are  not  only  the  higher  and  nobler,  bat 
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the  prime.  To  the  ancients  we  owe  the  conception  of  icienoe — a 
surrej  of  facts  and  their  causes  at  one  view  as  a  linked  whole. 
This  suggests  and  implies  that  that  was  the  original  condition  of 
knowledge  from  which  man  had  fallen  away,  and  to  which  it  was 
felt  requisite  to  bring  him  hack  by  rule  and  training. 

Two  other  elements  in  this  question  may  be  noted,  not  enlarged 
on.  First,  all  our  ennobling  conceptions  in  religion— as  from  the 
Bible ;  law — as  from  the  codes  of  ancient  nations ;  literature — as 
in  Homer,  Plato,  and  Herodotus — come  to  us  from  ages  nearer  to 
the  presumed  savage  state  than  our  own ;  yet  after  thousands  of 
years  of  progress-time  men  have  not  developed  higher  and  nobler 
ideas,  and  cannot  do  more  than  reproduce  and  illustrate  them.  If 
man  had  developed  from  the  savage  state  for  thousands  of  years 
antecedent  to  the  Adamic  time,  why  was  printing  so  long  delayed  P 
why  are  we  yet  unacquainted  with  the  secrets  of  Egyptic  archi- 
tecture and  Greek  sculptiireP  why  do  our  best  logic,  ethics, 
poetry,  and  law  come  to  us  from  the  ancients,  and  remain  almost 
unimproved  P  Is  not,  then,  the  negative  of  this  question  more 
than  directly  proved  P  P.  O.  S. 

NoTB  I. — "  Shakspere  lived  and  died,  we  may  say,  in  the  pre-scien- 
tific  period ;  he  lived  and  died  in  the  belief  of  the  nxity  of  our  earth 
in  apace,  and  the  diurnal  wheeling  round  her  of  the  ten  spectacular 
spheres.  Not  the  less  was  he  Shakspere ;  and  none  of  us  dares 
to  say  that  there  is  now  in  the  world,  or  has  recently  been,  a  more 
superb  thinking  apparatus  of  its  order  than  his  mind  was,  a 
spiritual  transparency  of  larger  diameter,  or  vivid  with  grander 
grleamings  and  pulses.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  therefore, 
choke- fml  though  they  are  of  new  knowledges  and  discoveries,  have 
not  been  a  single  knife-edge  of  visible  advance  in  the  world's 
power  of  producing  splendid  individuals;  and  if  we  add  two 
Iiandred  and  fifty  to  that,  and  again  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  four 
times  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  without  stopping,  still  we  cannot 
discern  that  there  has  been  a  knife-edge  of  advance  in  that  parti- 
cular. For  at  this  last  remove  we  see  the  Bomans,  and  beyond 
them  there  lie  the  Greeks ;  and  side  by  side  with  both,  and  beyond 
both  are  other  Mediterranean  Indo-Europeans,  and,  away  in  Asia, 
clumps  and  masses  of  various  Orientals.  For  ease  of  reference,  let 
us  go  no  farther  than  the  Greeks,  thinking  apparatuses  of  first-rate 
grip,  mental  transparencies  of  large  diameter,  and  tremulous  with 
f^reat  povrers  and  pulses.  What  do  we  say  to  Homer,  Plato, 
^gichylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  lliucydidcs,  Aris- 
totle, Demosthenes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great  Hellenic  clusters 
which  these  represent  P  " — PrqfestorD.  Masson,  on  **  How  Literature 
may  illustrate  Hietory"  ** Macmllan's  Magazine,'*  July ^  1871. 
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Note  II.-^ar  attention  has  been  directed  to  tlio  faUowing 
inatanoe  of  lapie  from  a  high  to  a  low  state  of  clTilization,  in  r 
known  district,  and  within  the  historic  period,  as  an  illastraticxi  of 
the  assertion  in  the  text  of  this  article : — 

"On  the  borders  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  halfmj  between 
Stamford  and  Peterborough,  stands  the  little  yiUage  of  Etelpston.  A 
so-called  'stipeDdiary  knight,'  but  of  whom  the  old  chronicles 
know  nothing  beyond  the  bare  title,  exercised  his  craft  here  in  the 
Norman  age,  and  left  his  name  sticking  to  the  marshy  soil.  Bat  the 
ground  was  alive  with  human  craft  and  industry  long  before  the 
Norman  knights  came  prancing  into  the  British  isles.  A  thousand 
years  before  the  time  of  stipendiary  Helpo,  the  Eomans  built  in 
this  neighbourhood  their  Durobrivffi,  which  station  must  haye  been 
of  great  importance,  judging  from  the  remains,  not  crushed  by  the 
wreck  of  twenty  centuries.  Old  urns,  and  coins  bearing  the  impreu 
of  many  emperors,  from  Trajan  to  Yalens,  are  founa  eyerywhoe 
below  ground,  while  aboye  tne  Romans  left  a  yet  nobler  memento 
of  their  sojoirrn  in  the  shape  of  good  roads.  Except  the  modern 
iron  highways,  these  old  Boman  roads  form  still  the  chief  means 
of  intCTCommunication  at  this  border  of  the  fen  regions.  For 
many  generations  after  I>arobriy»  had  been  deserted  by  the 
imperisd  legions,  the  country  went  downward  in  the  scale  of 
ciyilization.  Stipendiary  and  other  unhappy  knights  came  in 
shosJs ;  monks  and  nuns  settled  in  swarms,  like  crows  upon  the 
fertile  marsh-lands;  but  the  number  of  labouring  handa  began 
to  decrease,  as  acre  after  acre  got  into  possession  of  imiil-dad  barons 
and  mitred  abbots.  The  monks,  too,  yanished  in  time,  as  well 
as  the  fighting  knights ;  yet  the  face  of  the  land  remained  silent 
and  deserted,  and  has  remained  so  to  the  present  moment 
The  trayeller  from  the  north  can  see,  for  thirty  miles  over  bleek 
and  desolate  fen  regions,  the  stately  towers  of  Burleigh  Hall,  but 
can  see  little  else  beside.  All  the  country,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach, 
is  the  property  of  two  or  three  noble  families,  dwelling  in  tuireted 
halls ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  population,  the  wretched  tillers  of  the 
soil,  Uye,  as  ef  old,  in  mud  hoyels,  in  the  denth  of  human  ignorance 
and  misery. — Frederick  Martins  ItfeqfJoXn  Clare,"  pp.  1, 2. 


<*  MoBAL  Fhilosofht  18  the  science  of  human  dnty»  the  knowledge  of 
what  ooDstitntes  the  duty  and  felicity  of  mankind  |  or  it  mi^  be  defined  •• 
the  art  of  being  yirtnoua  and  happy.  It  may  be  viewed  under  the  donble 
aepeot  of  an  art  or  a  science;  an  ari,  inaamobh  as  it  embodies  into  s 
system  rules  for  becoming  yirtnous  and  happy,  by  the  practice  of  which  ii 
gained  an  habitual  power  or  facility  of  attaining  rirtoe  and  happiness ;  s 
Mciettoe^  since  it  deduces  those  rules  from  the  principles,  connections,  and 
assoeiationa  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  proTss  that  the  observanee  of 
them  is  piodaotiye  of  lasting  happineas.*' — JL  A  SnTUOUir. 
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IS  PULPIT  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  WANE  P 

AFFIBXATIYB  JlXTICLB.— I. 

*'  Ab  dull  as  a  sermon,"  is  only  a  degree  mfezior  in  the  seyeiity 
of  its  censure  to  the  sajing, "  As  dull  as  ditch-water."  "  Not  worth 
an  old  song,"  is  quite  a  modicum  of  praise  compared  with  the 
aaying,  "  As  little  worth  as  a  last  Sunday's  sermon."  Whenever 
we  want  to  characterize  a  long,  windy,  dull,  uninforming,  in- 
effective harangue,  we  call  it  preaching.  When  we  wish  to 
express  the  least  effective  form  of  mental  action,  we  say,  "  I  care 
as  little  for  that  as  preaching/'  or  "  You  need  not  preach  away  so  to 
me,"  or  still  worse, "  Preach  away,  I  care  not."  All  these  phrases — 
and  a  great  many  similar  ones  that  might  be  quoted  from  every- day 
workshop  conversation — show  that  a  very  emphatic  opinion  is 
abroad  in  regard  to  the  inefficacy  of  preaching. 

If  |we  do  not  choose  to  take  our  facts  from  the  region  of  words, 
we  may  get  it  easily  from  present  observation.  If  we  walk  through 
the  streets  of  any  large  town,  or  along  the  lanes  and  hedgerows  of 
any  considerable  village  during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  ws  shall 
see  fuU  and  complete  evidence  that  the  influence  of  preaching  is  on 
the  wane  ;  and  this  will  be  confirmed  by  looking  into  the  churches, 
whose  vacant  pews  give  the  same  evidence,  or  by  taking  a  peep, 
immediately  their  doors  may  be  opened,  into  the  public-houses ;  in 
l)oth  sorrowfully  ample  evidence  will  be  found  of  the  affirmative 
in  this  debate. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  upon  the  eauges,  but  on  the  fact; 
we  have  not  to  tell  why,  but  to  show  that  it  is.  Never  was  there  a 
wider  and  greater  development  of  the  machinery  of  preaching,  and 
never  have  results  been  so  sparse  and  scant.  The  reverse  of  our 
Xord's  8a3^g,  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  few,"  into  the  form,  "  The  labourers  truly  are  plenteous,  but  the 
harvest  is  scant," would  perhaps  come  near  to  a  statement  of  the  fact 
of  the  present  time.  Number  our  churches  and  our  parsons,  estinuite 
the  amount  of  taUc  called  preaching,  and  then  look  at  the  home  life  of 
the  people,  the  street  conduct  of  men,  the  law,  and  the  criminal 
courts  of  the  county,  and  listen  to  the  whispers  of  any  social  circle, 
about  the  bidden,  or  at  least  half-hidden  sin  of  society.    Compare 
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the  adhesion  giyen  angmdgingly  to  the  ranks  of  yice,  the  amount 
spent  in  gratification  and  self-indulgence  with  the  beating  up  for 
recruits  and  subscriptions  for  any  scheme  of  a  religious  character. 
Look  at  our  railway  staUs  and  their  literature ;  listen  to  conreiBa- 
tion  anywhere ;  see  our  popular  amusements,  and  take  a  peep  at 
our  most  fashionable  games ;  take  a  surrey  of  the  bankrupt  liit, 
'and!  scan  even  the  characters  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  sevefal 
Bethels  of  the  day ;  and  what  evidence  do  they  give  of  the  efficacy 
of  modern  preaching  P  Are  not  preachers  in  habit  and  repute 
uninfluential  persons  P  and  is  not  the  phrase,  "  I  took  him  for  a 
parson,"  tantamount  to  an  aspersion  of  the  person  so  characterised 
as  a  good-for-nothing,  imbecile  ineffective,  whom  one  half  pities, 
half  despises,  yet  tolerates  through  a  sort  of  traditionary  courtesy. 

This  sort  of  tame  acquiescence  in  clerical  right  to  civility  ist 
however,  fast  showing  signs  of  giving  way.  Notwithstanding  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  controversies  of  religion,  kept  up  in  their 
bitterest  and  most  malignant  form,  and  most  persistently  carried 
on  from  camp  to  camp;  despite  the  endeavours  and  labours  of 
partisans  and  proselytes,  complaints  reach  us  from  all  sections  of 
the  Church  as  to  deadness  of  heart,  backslidings,  and  fallings-awaj, 
a  beggarly  account  of  empty  pews,  decrease  in  zeal,  earnestness, 
and  subscriptions,  and  calls  to  prayer  for  a  renewal  of  grace  and  an 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  Here  and  there  a  new  flash  of  eamestnesi 
lights  up  the  hopelessness  of  thiags ;  but  on  the  whole  preaching 
seems  to  be  effete,  and  is  almost  everywhere  confessedly  a  fulure. 
Of  all  the  millions  of  sermons  annually  delivered  from  the  pulpits 
of  Great  Britain,  how  many  are  influential  in  any  large  messure, 
even  in  exciting  attention  or  eliciting  thought  P  How  manj 
altogether  fail  to  move  the  affections,  to  sway  the  passions, 
or  regulate  the  lives  of  men — or  even  of  women!  Why, 
the  very  breath  expended  in  the  delivery  of  these  sermons 
would  exert  a  sensible  effect  upon  a  set  of  windmills,  or  a 
merchant  fleet  at  sea ;  while  the  moral  and  religious  efficacy  of  all 
this  machinery  for  sermonizing  people  on  Sundays  falls  upon  the 
ears  of  most  as  flat  and  stale,  and  the  people  let  the  preachments 
pass  by  them  as  the  idle  wind  which  they  regard  not. 

Testing  the  preacher's  utility  by  the  social  power  he  has  been 
able  to  elicit  and  maintain ;  by  the  hold  he  has  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  people ;  by  the  effect  pulpit  ministrations 
have  had  on  the  public  morals  ;  by  the  low  position  in  literatnrr 
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of  Bermons   in   general — and  those  which  are  published  are,  of 
eoune,  thought  to  posaess  some  eztars  element  of  interest.    We 
cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  pulpit  influence  is 
on  the  wane.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  in  considering  the 
slightly  appreciable  influence  which  churches  exercise  upon  the 
common  mind,  that  we  have  given  credit  to  the  pulpit  for  the  whole 
eflect  produced,  while  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  influences  of  churches  on  society  depends  rather  upon  the 
Sunday  school  and  its  adjuncts  than  upon  the  preaching.    And  on 
the  literary  side  it  should  be  noted  that  many  of  those  treatises 
which  are  issued  under  the  form  of  sermons — as,  indeed,  many  of 
those  productions  delivered  as  sermons— are,  in  reality,  disquisitiona 
on  morals,  economics,  social  panaceas,  philosophical  questions  ;  and 
are  pulpit  literature  only  in  form,  not  in  easence.  For  example,  the 
Bampton  Lectures  are  prize  theological  and  metaphysical  essays, 
although  produced  as  sermons ;  the  Boyle,  Hulsean,  and  other 
lectures  are  of  the  same  sort ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  thoae 
discourses  which  are  published  "  by  request  of  friends  "  have  other 
attraetions  than  merely  their  pulpit  inflaenee.     Take  as  the  clergy 
all  who  wield  pulpit  influence,  and  having  counted  them  up,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  proportion  to  their  numibers,  there  is  a  smaller 
per-oentage  of  men  eminent  for  the  exercise  of  pulpit  influence 
among  them  thsn  there  is  in  any  professional  class  whose  eminence 
in  the  ranks  and  for  the  purposes  of  their  profession  witii  whom  we 
can  compare,  or  rather  contrast  them.    Legal  influence,  medical 
influence,  ^.,  are  gaining  ground,  but  pulpit  influence  is  on  the  wane. 
The  spread  of  vice,  the  prevalence  of  scepticism,  the  commonness 
of  religious  doubt,  the  power  of  formalism,  the  ordinary  character 
of  those  who  are  most  regular  in  their  attendance  on  religious 
ordinances,  the  popularity  of  ritualism,  the  agitation  for  the  more 
general  introduction  of  choir  music  and  instrumentalism  in  worship, 
the  falling  away  of  men  of  science  and  intelligenoe  from  ohurohes 
of  every  sort,  Conformist  and  Nonconformist  alike,  tbe  persistent 
battles  of  sects  for  clerical  power  orer  lay  carelessness  or  inatten- 
tion* the  converting  of  the  pulpit  into  a  political  engine,  all  give 
•ridenoe  that  pulpit  influence  is  on  the  wane,  that  the  clergy  as  a 
elaaa  sure  not  progressing  with  the  age,  that  the  Church  is  failing 
m  an  embodiment  under  diflerent  forma  of  holders  of  a  flxed  faith. 
fSo  proof  surely  could  be  more  cogent  than  this — that  "  pulpit 
bMluence  is  on  the  wane."  M.  S.  A* 

1871.  X 
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VBOATIYE   ABTICLB. — I. 

**  Eybbtthing  is  deteriorating :"  so  the  laudator  temporii  adi 
encomiast  of  bygone  days  exclaims.  Worse  and  worse  grow  tbe 
times.  Grime  increases,  pauperism  enlarges  its  area,  immorslity 
preTails,  law  itself  cannot  keep  pace  in  its  curative  attempts  with 
the  extraordinary  developments  of  wickedness  and  knavery  that 
riot  in  our  midst.  Homers,  Yirgils,  Dantes,  Sbaksperes,  even 
Cowpers  we  cannot  now  rival.  Flatos,  Ciceros,  Bacons,  and  even 
Berkeley  s  we  are  now  unable  to  emulate.  Alexanders,  Ciesars, 
Charlemagnes,  Friederichs,  and  Napoleons,  can  now  only  be  re- 
produced in  little.  Apelles,  Kaphael,  and  Cfaantrey  are  free  from 
fear  of  rivalry.  The  great  historic  men  of  old  have  taken  awaj 
fames  from  the  world  such  as  can  never  be  equalled.  The  psat  is 
incomparably  superior  to  the  present.  All  our  institutions  are  is 
a  state  of  rapid  and  inevitable  decline.  There  were  statesmen  in 
olden  time,  there  are  none  now.  Even  our  revolutions  are  mere 
sensational  blue-fire  and  horror  scenes  compared  with  what  £ng* 
land  did  in  the  Puritan  times,  America  under  the  friends  of 
liberty,  and  France  under  the  advocates  of  libertinism.  As  a  Dis- 
senting chapel  at  Clapham  is  to  St.  Peter's  in  Borne,  so  is  tk 
pulpit  influence  of  our  day  to  those  of  Peter  the  Hermit  or  Luther, 
even  to  those  of  Irving  and  Chalmers,  Hall  and  J.  A.  Jame^- 
Preaching  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be  ! 

This  would  be  a  aad  story  if  it  were  true.    Bat  is  it  true  ?  "  tlut 
is  the  question."    These  fine,  easily  made,  sweeping  declaratiooi 
sound  well  and  put  on  a  good  outward  appearance,  but  they  seldom 
stand  the  test.    The  inferior  metals  can  be  worked  into  ]argf> 
showy  forms,  but  only  the  finer  ones  can  be  worked  in  miniature 
patterns.    It  is  just  these  cries,  however,  that— like  the  false,  faft 
imitation    gold   of  the  present  day — astonish  and  deceive  tlie 
vulgar.    And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  when  they  have  attained  a 
certain  amount  of  currency  and  commonness,  the  vulgar  accept 
them  as  real  and  act  upon  them  as  if  true,  and  that  too  without 
examination.     It  is  of  great  importance  that  at  this  time  this 
matter  should  receive  attention,  and  those  who  have  the  beet  inte- 
rests of  men  at  heart  ought  to  rejoice  that  this  question  has  been 
brought  up  and  laid  before  men  articulately  for  investigatioD. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  these  questions  brought  to  the  surface.    H^^ 
opposite  doctrine  is  insinuated  and  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  ^eDe* 
rally  acknowledged  fact,  and  men  find  themselves  half  belie  via;  i 
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propoBition  which  has  never  been  broadly  stated  to  them.  We. 
for  onr  part,  disbelieve  the  adverse  opinion  held  and  expressed  re- 
garding the  pulpit,  and  believe  that  it  is  increasing  in  power  and 
utility,  in  effectiveness  and  in  ability. 

In  substantiation  of  my  correctness  in  asserting  that  "pulpit 
influence  is  not  on  the  wane,"  I  shall  lay  down  a  few  remarks. 

I.  The  apparent  truth  of  the  opposite  opinion  is  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  a  fallacy  on  the  mind. 

People  in  these  days  read  more,  and  have  habituated  themselves 
much  more  to  the  reception  of  thought  by  the  eye  than  the  ear, 
80  that  ideas  get  a  readier  access  in  that  way  than  in  this.  Hence 
they  fancy  that  literature  is  more  effective  than  preaching. 

Again,  in  reading  books  they  And  the  composition  finely  elabo- 
rated and  brought  out  just  up  to  the  marketable  standard — which 
is  to  produce  an  article  that  will  please,  a  fine  set  of  specimens  oi 
spindrift — the  drift  of  which,  however,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
discover.  On  comparing  the  spoken  discourse  of  the  preacher  with 
the  elaborated  phrases  of  the  writer — not  unfrequently  editorially 
revised — there  appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  former  sometimes  the 
omateness  of  diction  which  delights  us  in  the  latter. 

Still,  again,  most  of  those  productions — which  are  the  result  in 
general  of  a  far  longer  period  of  gestation  than  a  preacher  can 
allot  to  his  one,  two,  or  three  sermons  a  week— deal  with  what  are 
novelties  in  fact  or  thoug;ht  to  us,  and  have  on  that  account  an 
accidental  freshness  and  interest  which  the  topics  of  the  preacher 
liare  not ;  and  we  reflect  upon  the  preacher  the  fault  of  our  minds, 
and  blame  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  preacher  for  our  inaptitude 
and  insusceptibility. 

II.  Preaching  is  relationship  of  thought,  sympathy,  and  fellow- 
sliip  of  mental  effort. 

In  judging  of  preaching  and  its  effect  we  too  frequently  leave 
out  of  the  reckoning  our  own  overtaxed  and  exhausted,  vacant,  or 
pTeoccnpied  minds,  and  lay  to  the  debit  of  the  clergyman  our 
own  deficiency.  He  comes  with  yearning  sympathy,  but  we  go 
^th  stolidity.  He  brings  the  stir  and  stimulant  of  thought  and 
f4eeling)  we  come  requiring  the  whip  and  spur  of  intense  passion 
and  the  flare  of  tropes  and  figures ;  and  then  we  cry,  the  influence 
of  the  pulpit  is  on  the  wane,  when  we  ought  really  to  confess  that 
the  inflaence  of  the  world  over  our  souls  is  on  the  increase.  We 
blame  the  pnlpit  for  thei  fault  of  the  pew. 
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HI.  Gritioism  is  fatal  to  emotion,  and  we  now  more  frequently  go 
to  chorcli  in  the  critical  than  in  the  receptive  mood.  How  mnch 
more  frequently  do  we  diacuBB  the  how  than  the  what  of  a  eermon; 
the  consifltencj  of  the  doctrine  with  a  creed  than  with  the  Scrip- 
tnrea !  how  much  greater  a  Btress  do  we  lay  on  the  hold  the  Beimon 
has  taken  on  us  than  the  hold  we  have  taken  of  the  sermon  I 

rV.  We  have  a  far  larger  amount  of  general  floating  knowledge 
now  than  men  had  formerly,  and  a  far  stronger  literary  conceit  in 
ourselves ;  and  hence  we  superciliously  regard  the  phrase,  "  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,"  a  proper,  because  a  Biblical  characteristic. 

y.  When  we  speak  of  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  we  too  fre- 
quently mean  the  oratory  heard  in  it  and  the  style  in  which  the 
address  was  given.  Now  oratory  is  a  rare  gift,  and  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  preaching.  We  are,  therefore,  frequently  misjudging 
the  pulpit  for  not  giving  us  what  it  does  not  profess  to  supply. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  fallacies  from  which  the  minds  of  men 
require  to  be  disabused  in  regard  to  preaching  before  they  are  able 
even  to  approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject  properly.  The 
very  signification  of  the  term  preaching  is  all  but  commonly  mis> 
understood.  In  ordinary  phraseology  it  has  come  to  signify  the 
delivery  of  a  public  discourse  on  a  religious  subject  from  a  text  of 
Scripture.  An  essay  on  a  Scripture  text  is  not,  however,  a  sermon 
in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term.  To  preach  is  to  proclaim  in 
the  most  effective  way  possible  to  the  .individual  the  gospel  of 
salvation  and  repentance,  to  exhort  to  faitii  in  Christ  and  the 
practice  of  His  law,  to  set  forth  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ior  the 
reconciliation  of  men  to  Ood  through  faith  in  Him  who  died*  and 
who  will  communicate  His  Spirit  to  those  who  seek  Him  eanetdy. 
When  we  criticise  preaching  as  oratory  or  literature  we  injure 
ourselves  and  misapprehend  it.  It  is  influence,  altogether  infivenoe; 
influence  excited  by  word,  thought,  literature,  oratory,  action*  pas- 
sion, Sx.f  but  stiU  influence ;  only  as  influence  is  it  premtkimff. 

I  affirm  that  the  influence  of  preaching  is  not  on  the  wane,  be- 
cause,— I.  There  is  now  a  greater  amount  of  it  and  a  greater  demsnd 
for  it  than  has  ever  yet  existed.  This  is  proved  (1)  by  the  scmaty 
of  clergy  in  every  body,  notwithstanding  their  number  and  Ihmr 
competition ;  (2)  by  the  high  premiums  offered  in  all  ohuxvhea  Ar 
pulpit  excellence ;  (8)  by  the  place  it  holds  even  now,  while  advents 
opposing,  and  opposition  intmsts  are  increasing  and  inerciasing  is 
activity ;  (4)  by  the  larger  amount  of  good  sennooB  which  take 
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their  plftce  even  among  the  literature  of  the  age  than  in  any 
previous  period ;  (5)  by  the  publication  of  works  and  the  inatita- 
tion  of  agencies  for  increasing  its  value  and  power. 

II.  It  exerts  a  greater  m(»al  effdct  on  men's  minds — ^independently 
altogether  of  spiritual  results— than  all  other  forms  of  instmotion 
yet  attempted. 

Great  is  the  press,  mighty  is  the  public  meeting,  extraordinary  is 
the  power  of  the  club  and  the  drawing-room,  and  splendid  the 
repute  of  Parliament,  but  the  pulpit  even  yet  holds  wider  and  deeper 
sway  than  all  these  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  attendanoe  on 
pulpit  ministrations  are  attended  with  trouble  and  cost  greater 
than  the  former,  and  above  all  demands  the  conquest  of  habit  and 
the  dominion  of  principles  over  which  they  exert  but  a  slight  efieot. 
Every  church  is  a  centre  of  influence,  which,  as  it  is  self-denying 
as  to  personal  ease,  is  also  unselfish  in  the  object  kept  in  view. 
That  the  pulpit  has  subdued  even  so  far  the  worldly  selfishness 
of  men  is  proof  that  it  has  not  lost  its  prevailing  power. 

III.  In  the  gladiatorial  contest  with  arts,  facts,  systems, 
theories,  customs,  conventionalities,  and  sins,  it  has  exerted  a 
restraining  influence,  and  exercised  a  power  which  worldliness, 
Belf-indulgence,  hatred  of  light,  love  of  new  things,  doubt, 
criticism,  temptations  to  neglect  or  disregard  it,  have  been  unable 
on  the  whole  greatly  to  affect.  Culture  has  decried  it,  criticism  has 
flooBTed  at  it,  science  has  opposed  it,  socialism  and  communism  have 
resisted  it,  doubt  has  assailed  it,  worldlioess  has  offered  bribes  to 
allure  from  it,  sloth,  carelessness,  and  love  of  self  have  laid  their 
deadening  weight  upon  it ;  but  it  has  triumphed  over  all.  Preaching 
is  yet  a  power  in  human  life,  although  there  have  arisen  so  many 
new  claimants  for  the  possession  of  the  highest  place  in  the  human 
spirit.  The  forms  of  churches  may  change,  their  relations  to  states 
may  be  altered,  their  economics  may  vary,  and  their  trials  may 
multiply,  but  preaching  is  an  undying  influence. 

rV.  Consider  this  one  thing  more ;  preachers  have  the  widest  and 
the  surest  fame.  They  are  widely  and  worthily  known,  and  no 
statesman,  orator,  actor,  singer,  &c.,  has  so  large  a  place  |n  the 
heart,  as  the  man  who  rightly  divides  the  word  of  life. 

Think  upon  these  things,  my  friends  ;  do  not  let  the  hearsays  of 
theorists  betray  you ;  open  your  souls  to  the  voice  of  the  truth,  and 
you  will  soon  and  surely  know  that  "  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is 
not  on  the  wane."  M.  D.  £• 
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8HAKSPEEE  AS  AJf  ACTOE. 

Ir  has  been  made  almost  a  commonplace  of  biography  "  that 
Shakespere  first  quitted  Stratford  a  needy  and  undistinguished 
fagitive/'  The  circumstances  of  his  career  do  not  seem  to  warrant 
any  such  conclusion ;  and  a  correct  interpretation  of  his  life- 
taking  all  the  traditions  into  account — seems  capable  of  yielding 
a  story  which,  if  less  romantic  in  the  vulgar  sense,  comes  nearer 
truth  and  common  experience.  Truth  is  only  stranger  than  fiction 
so  long  as  its  causes  are  unknown.  Heal  causation  must  ever  be 
atranger  and  stronger  than  any  we  can  feign,  and  hence  it  is  that 
real  life  is  genuine  romance.  Hitherto  the  biography  of  Shakspere 
has  shared  the  fate  of  his  bust  in  Stratford  Church — it  has 
been   sought   to  improve   by  painting  it,  and  so,  as    Shakspere 

knew, — 

'*  StriviDg  to  better  oft  we  mar  what's  well.*' 

It  IB  an  authentic  fact  that  various  sets  of  players^—Uie 
Queen's  company,  the  servants  of  Lord  Worcester,  my  Lord 
of  Leicester's  players,  Lord  Warwick's  servants,  &c., — ^had  been 
in  the  habit,  during  Shakspere's  youth,  of  resorting  to  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  and  giving  performances  under  the  patronage  of  the 
magistracy  in  the  Guildhall  there.  James  Burbage— father  of  the 
more  celebrated  Bichard  Burbage — was  manager  of  the  Queen's 
company,  under  a  patent  dated  1574,  and  was  a  native  of 
Warwickshire;  John  Heminge,  Shakspere's  friend  and  fellow, 
was  a  native  of  the  same  county  ;  Thomas  Greene,  a  noted  comic 
actor,  was  a  friend,  if  not  indeed  a  relative  of  Shakspere,  and  a 
native  of  the  same  town.  Even  while  yet  a  youth  Shakespere  had 
seen  in  the  Guildhall  of  his  native  place  most  of  the  best  theatrieal 
pieces  of  his  day  performed  by  the  best  actors  of  his  time.  Of  hit 
precocity  in  that  peculiar  poetic  stir  of  spirit  commonly  designated 
being  "stage  struck,"  we  have  specific  evidence  in  Aubrey's  '^  Aeoonnt 
of  Shakspere  "  in  these  words : — "I  have  been  told  h&reiofare  [Aubrey 
died  about  1697]  by  iome  of  the  nei-ghhovrSt  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
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he  exercised  his  father's  trade,  bat  when  he  killed  a  calf  he  would 
do  it  in  a  high  8tyle»  and  make  a  speech."  He  farther  reports  that 
"  this  William  being  naturally  inclined  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to 
London,  I  guess,  abont  18  [1582  P]  and  wcu  an  actor  at  one  of  the 
playhouses,  and  and  did  act  exceedingly  well.  Now  B[en]  Jonson 
was  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  excellent  instructor.  He  [Shak- 
spere]  began  early  to  make  essay  in  dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that 
time  was  rery  low,  and  his  plays  took  well.  He  was  a  handsome, 
well-sbaped  man,  very  good  company,  and  of  a  rery  ready  and 
pleasant  smooth  wit." 

Are  we  not  too  apt,  in  our  wonder  at  the  maryelloosly  ereaUve 
Renins  he  displayed  in  the  composition  of  the  grandest  and  most 
▼aried  dramas  of  which  literature  can  boas^,  to  underrate,  if  not 
to  forget,  the  imitative  talent  of  the  actor  P  Are  we  not,  indeed, 
xnystified  with  and  astonished  at  the  idea  that  the  man  who  has 
filled  the  realms  of  imagination  with  the  multitudinons  life  of  so 
xaany  characters,  and  originated  for  us  so  much  eventfol  poetry, 
should  ever  haye  been — 

"  A  poor  player, 
That  strata  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage  ?' 


$» 


And  yet  it  is  most  indubitably  true  that  William  Shakspere,  the 
**  Star  of  Poets,"  did  present  himself  in  actual  proper  person,  before 
actual  liying  audiences,  as  an  actor  by  profession,  delivering  with 
His  own  lips  the  words  [in  which  he  (or  other  dramatists)  had 
clothed  the  bright  fancies  of  their  thoughts,  and  in  so  doing  showed 

that^~ 

**  To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, — 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will.*' 

With  the  stage  Shakspere  was  familiar;  and  even  with  some  of 
"  those  harlotry  players  "  who  delighted  the  burgesses  of  his  native 
town,  Warwick,  CoTentry,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  if  not  unlikely  that  he  held  intercourse ;  and  he  might  well 
bethink  himself  that  if  he  had  once  got  him  a  "  fellowship  in  a  cry 
of  players"  he  could  proceed  from  young  Ambition's  lowly 
ladder  to  climb  steadily  and  surely  up  the  dizzier  heights  of 
fortune.  He  had  thrift  in  him,  and  a  shifty  versatility,  and  he  was 
ready  to  put  his  hand  to  what  he  found  he  had  to  do.  His  fulness 
of  life  made  him  eager  to  push  to  the  verge  of  power  the  might  of 
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nrind  h«  felt  playiog  vithio  him.  He  hid  looked  on  life  and 
touched  it  with  the  **  heaTenly  alehemy  of  the  imagiaatioii,  until 
his  eoxtceptione  grew  into  individtiaJity  and  glowed  with  penoul 
ritality/*  so  that — 

^  The  face  of  either  ciphered  either  heart," — 

and  the  ideal  became  real.  The  necessary  and  essential  are  lo 
expressly  brought  before  the  bodily  eye,  while  what  was  implied 
but  not  specifically  requisite  most  skilfutly — 

"  Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind." 

He  felt  the  shadowy  nature  of  life  so  fully  that  even  the  shadows 
of  the  stage  acquired  for  him  a  beauty  which  was  vivid  and  an 
attractiyeness  which  made  him  long  to  throw  forth  upon  the  sur- 
face of  men's  minds  the  shadows  of  the  multitudinous  life  that 
stirred  within  Kim. 

There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  profession  to  which  the 
whole  bent  of  his  genius  inclined  him.  He  took  to  the  stage  with 
the  unmistakable  urgency  of  an  instinct.  His  ideas  came  so 
vividly  befbre  him  that  they  took  actual  embodiment  as  they  arose, 
and  he  knew  thoroughly  the  need  of  bringing  into  visibility  the 
things  with  which  we  seek  to  interest  men.  He  was»  peihapi, 
conscious  that  his  '*  too  much  conceiving  "  could  not  be  adequatelf 
made  palpable  to  an  ordinary  mind  unless  by  representation ;  and 
he  must  luvre  made  choice  of  that  career  whieh  opened  to  him  the 
possibility  of  imprinting  on  men's  hearts  and  eyes  that  which  mere 
book-print  could  never  do — the  reality  of  the  life  of  thought,  and 
the  faerie  world  of  possibility.  Thought  came  to  him  surcharged 
with  so  much  actuality  that  voice  and  gesture  seemed  inseparable 
from  his  creationa.  We  can  easily  conceive,  therefore,  how  one 
who  felt  that— 

"  His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament  " 

should,  when  under  the  need  of  choosing  a  profession,  decide— 
"the  play's  the  thing." 

He  had  seen  the  keen  interest  with  which  the  mde  speotaton 
foflowed  the  growth  of  the  plot  of  a  play,  he  knew  how  tiiey  canght 
up  from  the  chief  characters  the  phrases  they  liked,  and  drew 
from  the  events  portrayed  inferences  which  affected  them.  He 
saw  in  this  a  field  not  only  of  usefulness  but  profit,  which  he  eoold 
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iill  with  adTAutage,  ooald  he  only  gain  admittaaoe  as  a  partoar  in  the 
proper  theatre.  We  do  not  aaaame  that  he  took  mndi  oapkal  into 
the  eonoem.  It  was  a  great  matter  at  that  time  as  well  as  in  this 
to  put  upon  the  atage*^ 


a 


A  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer^s  day," 


with  taste,  energy,  and  a  diapoaition  to  please.    He  could  not 
expect  much  else  than  that  he  should  undergo  aome  sort  of 
apprenticeship  or  novitiate,  and  that,  we  presume,  ia  referred  to 
in  the  tradition  (registered  by  Dowdall  in  1693)  that  "he  was 
received  into  the  playhouse  as  a  servitor,  and  by  this  means  had 
an   opportunity  to  be  what  he  afterwards    proyed,"— a   simple 
enough  statement  of  £Bct,  subsequently  improved  by  Bowe  (in  1709), 
— "  He  was  received  into  the  company  there  in  being,  at  first,  in 
a  very  mean  rank ;  but  his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn 
of  it  to  the  stage,  soon   distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extra- 
ordinary actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer ;"  and  got  subsequently 
enveloped  by  interpretation,  for  "  still  the  wonder  grew  " — into  **  a 
stage  tradition  that  his  first  office  in  the  theatre  was  that  of 
prompter's  attendant,"  and  then  that  "  his  first  expedient  was  to 
ivait  at  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those 
that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
performance,"  &c.    It  is  far  more  probable  that,  being  "  natarally 
inclined  to  poetry  and  acting,"  he  conjoined  in  himself  the  two 
characters,  of  which  he   shows   us    the  humorous  side  in   his 
**  Midsummer  I^ight's  Dream,"  in  "  Quince  the  carpenter "  and 
**  Bottom  the  weaver" — the  former  (as  we  interpret  the  piece)  the 
author  of  the  play  of  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  and  the  latter  stage- 
manager  and  star  of  the  company  of  those  who  had  taken  a  fancy  for 
engaging  in  what  we  would  now  call  "  private  theatricals,"  and 
who,  having  got  hold  of  a  play  they  liked,  endeavoured  to  "  give 
it  an  understanding  "  as  best  they  could.    Having  in  this  way,  as 
a  frolic  for  the  hour,  exhibited  occasionally — 

"  His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife," 

his  reputation  among  his  fellows  would  spread,  and  his  love  for  the 
stage- would  draw  him  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  players  on  their 
viaite  to  Stratford.  Under  the  impression  that  he  too  might  be  a 
player,  he  might  give  them  "  a  taste  of  his  quality,"  enough  to  show 
them  ^ai  he  might,  '*  as  a  well-graced  actor,"  fhlfil  a  fair  rdle  among 
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them.  Orertores,  but  slightly  hinted  at  at  first,  would  be  enthiuiai- 
tically  caught  at ;  for  there  was  no  Toioe  then  to  forewarn  him  of  the 
annoyance  that  he  might  feel  when  he  had  made  himself*'  a  motley 
to  the  yiew/'  or  to  nse  snch  words  as  Ben  Jonson  afterwardi 
introduced  into  the  "  Poetaster  "  about  actors : —  ^ 

*'  Methinks  if  nothmg  else,  yet  this  alone,  the, 
Very  reading  of  the  Public  Edicts  should 
Fright  thee  from  commerce  with  them,  and  gtre  thee 
Distaste  enough  of  their  actions." 

"  When  the  fit  is  on,"  the  stage  fever  is  very  commanding  sad 
intense  :— 

'*  A  iummer's  da^  will  teem  an  hour,  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport." 

There  is,  perhaps  no  other  enthusiasm  which  partakes  so  mneh  o^ 
the  nature  of  an  on-hurrying  passion,  so  immediate  and  so  telling 
is  the  effect  of  the  efforts  made  on  the  beholders.  Sueh  a  natoie 
as  Shakspere's  must  hare  led  him  to  the  door  of  the  theatre  and 
behind  the  scenes,  and  once  under  the  culture  of  the  imagination 
which  his  adopted  profession  applied  and  implied,  he  would  be 
pretty  certain  to  obey  his  own  maxim, — 

**  Make  use  of  time,  let  not  adyantage  slip." 

We  know  that  he  meant  business,  and  that  he  deyoted  himself  to 
business ;  for,  from  the  first  moment  that  he  put  his  foot  within 
the  theatre,  he  adyaneed  in  a  straightforward  course  to  prosperity 
He  saw,  noticed,  and  studied  the  conditions  of  dramatic  success. 
He  trode  upon  and  strode  along  the  stage  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
man  who  had  business  on  his  hand  and  ideas  in  his  head.    He 
learned  what  took  with  the  people,  and  he  knew  that  he  coold 
supply  them  with  the  precise  article  with  all  the  added  fitness  of 
stage  experience.    He  wished  to  gain  a  liyelihood  and  to  acquire 
a  competent  income,  and  therefore  he  so  laboured,  eyen  at  the 
drudgery  of  his  profession,  as  to  compel  recognition  of  his  meriti 
as  one  "excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes.'*     That  ac^Mf  ii 
here  meant  rather  than  writing  we  know;  for  it  refers  to  tlie 
jeer  of  Bobert  Greene, — "  There  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with 
our  feathers,  that  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  pleyert 
hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  yeise  ss 
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the  belt  of  yoa ;  and  heinff  an  absolute  Johannes  JFaetotum,  it  in 
his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake> scene  in  a  country."  We  know 
from  Chettle's  apology  for  publialiinii^  this  passage  that  Shakspere 
was  offended  at  the  imputation,  and  we  fancy  we  hear  a  renewal 
of  the  protest  in  '*  Hamlet/'  2,  ii.,  where  Polonius  says,  "  That's 
an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  beautified  is  a  vile  phrase." 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Shakspere  was  an  actor — one,  too,  as  we 
believe,  the  glow  of  whose  sympathy,  the  thrilling  expretsiyeness  of 
whose  eye,  voice,  and  gestures  were  pcculiatly  calcuUted — 

"  To  cburm  the  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears." 

He  had  incorporated  the  stage  with  his  very  being;  the  earth  was 
**  a  wide  and  uniyersal  theatre,"  "  life  a  poor  player" : — 

'*  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 

History  is  "  an  insubstantial  pageant,"  in  which  too  many  a  hero*- 

"  Plays  Buch  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heayen 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

And  to  his  mind  eyen  the  most  notable  exertion  of  the  poetic 

faculty, — 

"  Imagination  bodies  fortb 
The  forma  of  things  unknown ;  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  thapea^  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Eyea  the  highest  praise  for  the  most  meritorious  deeds  or  the  most 
beneGcent  discoyery  appears  to  be  giyen  in  the  promiBc, — 

**  I  will  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  will  applaud  again." 

The  touching  sting  of  «ir popularity  presents  itself  to  him  in  a 
figure  thus : — 

*'  As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  l^is  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
E'en  so— or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  *  Qod  save  him  I ' 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  '  welcome  home.' " 
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So  entire  u  the  poseession  that  the  stage  has  taken  of  his 
tive  faoolty,  that  of  mankind  he  saya, — 

'*  They  have  their  ^xUt  and  their  entranoet  ;'* — 
a  notion  which  he  enforces  by  observing  that— 

"  When  we  are  bom,  we  ory  that  we  are  oome 
To  this  great  iUi^  of  fools." 

While  he  asks  in  another  place,— 

"  What  scenes  of  death  hath  Soscius  now  to  act  ?  " 

These  quotations,  which  are  of  anything  but  a  recondite  sorti 

indicate  hew  his — 

*'  Katare  is  subdoed 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer*B  hand ; " 

and  show  how  closely  and  intimately  the  stage  was  associated 
in  hk  thoughts  with  all  the  circumatanoes  of  life. 

Though  we  have  quoted  the  foregoing  passage  firom  that  sonnet 
which  has  been  generally  "  held  to  indicate  Shakspere'a  disgust  it 
his  player's  life,"  we  do  not  accept  that  theory  of  it.  We  think  witk 
Gerald  Massey  thus  far :  that  "  Shakspere's  name  was  created  st 
the  theatre,  that  he  had  no  higher  standard  of  appeal.  He  had 
not  stooped  to  authorship  or  the  player's  life.  His  living  depended 
on  the  theatre;  he  met  and  made  his  friends  at  the  theatre;  hs 
was  making  his  fortune  by  the  theatre ;  how,  then,  should  he  ex- 
claim against  the  theatre  ?  "  Shakspere's  was  a  career  of  trinmpk; 
he  waa  borne  from  the  beginning  on  a  full  tide  of  prosperity ;  tiie 
stage  gave  him  thai  which  he  so  obviously  ralued,  worldly  good 
fortune.  He  could  not  have  been  querulously  decrying  that  sucoetf 
which  his  contemporaries  were  envying  so  much.  Moreover,  he 
was  at  heart  a  player,  and  enjoyed  the  pastime :  this  is  apparent 
in  his  works.  Therefore  he  could  not  despise  the  art  in  which  Itf 
delighted,  and  which  was  bringing  him  ''name,  friends,  and  fortone." 
A  true  actor  glories  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  enjoys  tlie 
delighted  approval  by  which  the  audiences  to  which  he  appesli 
crown  his  efforts.  Shakspere  was  one  who  believed  ''  'tis  no  ria 
for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation."  Had  he  thought  shame  of 
having  to  "stage  and  stale  himself  to  undeservers,"  would  he  hare 
brought  his  younger  brother  Edmund  to  stand  the  stare  of  the 
groundlings  P    No ;  he  felt  there  was  a  dignity  and  a  utility  in  the 
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theatre  at  that  time  which  he  knew  how  to  xue  for  lofty  purposes 
for  others,  and  with  full  profit  to  himself.  Shakspere's  heart 
did  not  ache  with  shame  at  being  a  stage-player.  His  "  fellows  " 
loTcd  him,  and  he  loved  his  "  fellows."  He  remembered  them  in 
his  win  on  his  death-bed  as  he  had  found  joy  in  their  company  in 
the  heyday  of  his  health,  in  the  hours  when  the  plaudits  of  the 
people  rung  from  'Mhe  proud  round  "  of  the  audience,  and  in  the 
periods  when,  at  the  "Mermaid,"  he  took  his  ease  in  his  inn,  where 
he  and  they  alike — 

*'  Forget  they  are  in  the  statutes,  the  rascals  ; 
They  are  blasoned  there^  there  they  are  trieked, 
They  and  their  pedigtee,  they  need  no  other  heralds.'* 

Se  had  kindly  words  for  the  players  and  kindly  thoughts  of  them ; 
they  were  incorporate  in  his  soul  with  the  yery  mode  in  which  his 
life  manifested  its  worth,— 

'*  For  Tirtae  virtue  loves,  as  art  loves  art." 

We  know  from  John  Davies,  of  Hereford,  that  he  "played 
kingly  parts,"  and  we  feel  sure  that  his  fellows  might  justly  tell 
tHeir  patrons,  "  If  he  be  not  fellows  with  the  best  king,  thou  shall 
find  him  the  best  king  of  good  fellows."  It  is,  indeed,  from  this 
passage  in  "Henry  V."  that  Davies  borrows  the  gist  of  his 
epigram  ;  from  whidi  we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  Shakspere  him- 
self performed  the  part  of  that  paragon  of  kings,  at  whose  voice — 

"The  air,  a  chartered  Hbertine,  is  still. 
And  the  mute  wonder  Inrketfa  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences. 
So  that  the  art  and  practice  of  his  li& 
Mnst  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric." 

Seeing  him  so  perform,  Davies  seems  to  have  been  surprised  that 
"SfUKhtige  and  he  had  received  no  regal  recognition,  and  were 
"  gimdoned  not  to  their  deserts,"  despite  their  "wit,  courage,  good 
Bbape,  good  parts,  all  good.** 

We  have  Ben  Jonson's  testimony  to  his  excellence  as  an  actor 
in  the  placing  of  Shakspere's  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those 
yrho  performed  the  dramatis  persona  in  his  plays ;  a  like  evidence 
is  given  by  his  fellows,  Heminge  and  CondeU,  in  headmg  the  list 
"  of  the  names  of  the  principal  actors  in  all  these  playes,"  in  the 
fbst  folio,  with  that  of  William  Shakspore.    Just  as  Davies  couples 
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Shakspere  and  Burbage  together  as  players,  so  docs  John  Manton, 
when  he  asks, — 

"  Say  who  acts  ?  Brusus  or  Boscio  ?  " 

Boscius  was  the  name  given  to  Bichard  Burbage,  not  only  during 
his  lifetime,  bat  it  is  the  name  under  which  Camden  speaks  of  him 
after  his  death.  Shakspere  is  apparently  spoken  of  as  Maicos 
Li?ias  Drasns,  the  eloquent  tribune  of  the  people ;  and  he  is  pot 
first,  too,  to  indicate  that  he  it  is  who  springs  first  into  the  miod 
when  "  Borneo  and  Juliet "  is  mentioned,  as  the  one  whose — 

"  Outward  aotiona  do  demon  atrate 
The  nature,  act,  and  figure  of  the  heart 
In  complement  extern." 


Shakspere  was  six  years  older  than  Burbage,  and  probably  it  vas 
through  Shakspere's  instructions  that  he  became  so  great  a  master 
in  representatiye  art.  Their  friendship  was  lasting  and  intimate, 
and  their  interchange  of  kindness  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  tha 
character  of  both.  Burbage  had  two  daughters,  and  one  having  pre- 
deceased the  other's  birth,  they  both  bore  the  name  of  Shak^pere's 
heroine,  Juliet ;  and  he  had  a  son  whom  he  named  William.  Boi- 
bage  played  Borneo.  Did  Shakspere  enact  Mercutio  ?  It  has  bat 
recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  J.O.  Halliwell  that  Shakspere  acted 
on  two  occasions  in  company  with  Kempe  and  Burbage  in  the  year 
1694,  and  that  they  are  all  three  described  as  servants  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  This  was  when  the  Chamberlain's  players 
occupied  the  Netoingion  Theatre,  where  the  old  "  Hamlet  '*-  to 
which  Nash  and  Lodge  allude—was  played.  Mr.  Halliwell  kas 
also  recently  announced  that  he  has  discovered  that  James  L 
ordered  Shakspere  and  his  fellows  to  attend  on  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, at  Somerset  House,  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  in  August} 
1604,  there  to  perform  for  his  entertainment  a  round  of  their  Globe 
and  Blackfriars  masterpieces.  Bowe  asserts  that  as  an  actor 
Shakspere  never  got  further  than  the  performance  of  the  Ghost 
in  "Hamlet;"  but  the  foregoing  statement  suggests  the  questioB, 
Did  the  poet  figure  himself  in  "Hamlet"  as  trainer  of  the 
players  in  his  company,  or  did  he  give  Burbage  the  oppoTia- 
nity  of  illustrating  how  well  he  had  attended  to  the  training  ia 
art  which  Shakspere  had  bestowed  on  himP 
It  is  certain  that  in  "Hamlet"  Shakspere  lays  down  ''syste- 
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matically  and  eltborately  the  essential  principles  both  of  his 
dramatic  works  and  of  histrionic  art,  and  has  triumphantly  TindU 
cated  the  troe  dignity  of  both."  Here  we  hare  "  the  great 
dramatist's  own  idea  of  the  high  moral  as  well  as  esthetic 
purpose  of  these  arts,  and  the  corresponding  appreciation  which 
they  merited  from  the  highest  order  of  cultiyated  intellect  and 
tsate,"  "as  the  noblest  field  of  art  and  the  most  effective  school 
of  morals."  The  tradition  of  the  theatres  was  that  John  Lnrvine 
and  Joseph  Taylor  had  received  instructions  from  the  dramatist, 
and  handed  down  to  Betterton,  the  informant  of  Bowe,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Shaksperian  style  of  giving  expression  to  the  passions, 
hia  view  of  the  histrionic  rendering  of  each  part  in  his  chief  plays. 
No  theory  of  the  actor's  art,  no  exposition  of  the  province  of 
the  drama,  can  for  force,  concentration,  and  trathfolness,  vie  with 
that  master  spirit's.  "  Hamlet "  as  critic,  f.Uy wright,  and  stage 
manager,  sets  the  matter  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  and  in  so 
doing  gives  double  effect  to  the  illusion  of  the  play  in  which  fate 
so  strangely  eddies  round  and  rises  over  him.  The  circumstantial 
story  told  of  his  "  kingly  "  treatment  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  well 
founded,  would  indicate  his  great  power  as  an  actor ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  very  existence  of  the  tradition  (though  it  were  inaccurate  in 
details)  supports  our  view  that  the  histrionic  talents  of  Shakspere, 
though  ultimately  eclipsed  in  the  thoughts  of  men  by  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  displayed  in  the  literature  of  his  dramas,  was  such 
as  to  make  the  spectators  feel,—' 

"  O !  bow  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
By  that  aweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give.** 

They  saw  the  actor,  and  admired  the  outward  show  by  which  the 
inward  meaning  was  expressed,  but  they  could  not  see  that  which 
is  most  within  and  passeth  show;  for  they  had  not  the  whole 
round  of  his  dramatic  works  to  study,  while  we  have  them  in  their 
glorious  entireness,  his  life's-— 

«  Summer'a  geeen,  all  girded  up  in  sheaves." 

S.N. 

As  a  sort  of  postscript  to  the  present  paper,  the  conductors  may 
be  allowed  to  advert  with  pleasure  to  the  following  fact : — 

In  the  Quarterly  Seview,  No.  261,  for  July,  1871,  the  leading 
article  is  on  "  Shakspere."    It  is  based  on  Mr.  Howard  Staunton's 
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photo-liihographio  reproduotion  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  1623, 
and  "  Shakapere :  a  Critical  Biography.  By  Samuel  Neil.'*  It 
commenoeg  thua : — 

"  The  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  samples  of  what 
has  been  done  for  Shaksperian  literature  within  the  last  few  yean. 
It  is  a  matter  of  ooDgratulation  to  all  students  of  the  great 
dramatist  that  the  appliances  of  modern  science  should  have  giren 
UB  an  exact  faesimile  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  poet's 
works,  ^nd  thus  have  enabled  all  readers  to  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  state  aod  arrangement  of  the  text  as  it  fiSat  left  the  hands 
of  the  poet's  literary  executors.-  Mr.  Neil's  little  book  has  done 
good  serrice  in  presenting  the  facts  of  the  poet's  biography,  and 
the  most  material  documents  relating  to  it,  in  their  strict  chrono- 
logical order.  Hie  value  of  the  slenderest  notices  derived  from 
on^al  papers  in  illustrating  not  only  the  life  of  the  poet,  of  his 
family,  ana  his  neighbours  in  Warwiokshire,  but  the  apiiit  and 
manners  of  the  period  can  never  be  fully  appreciated  until  the 
whole  mass  of  CTidence  has  been  thoroughly  sirbed.  Availing  our- 
selves, therefore,  of  what  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  inde- 
fatigable diligence  of  the  poet's  admirers  within  the  last  fewy^uv, 
and  of  such  papers  as  still  remain  unpublished  in  tlie  Keoord 
Office,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  Shakq)ere's 
life  and  times,  carefully  eliminating  from  the  former  those  sup* 
posed  facts  and  theories  which  have  gathered  round  it  on  the 
faith  of  documents  now  generally  regarded  with  discredit." 

The  work  which  has  been  selected  as  the  sample  "  Memoir  of 
the  Dramatist "  is,  as  our  readers  know,  a  republication  of  ths 
BritUh  Controversialist,  having  formed  the  main  matter  of  *'  The 
Sssayist "  during  the  latter  part  of  1860.    The  recognition  these 
papers  won  from  distinguished  students  of  Bnglaad's  master-poet 
induced  their  revisal  and  reissue  in  an  extensive  form,  entitled 
"  Bhakeapere :  a  Critieal  Biography  and  an  Sstimate  of  the  Fiseti, 
Fancies*  Forgeries,  and  Fabrications  regarding  his  Life  mad  Wodks," 
1861.    It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Halliwell,  Dyce,  Mr.  Cowden 
Clarke,  Gerald  Massey,  Sheriff.  H.  Glassford  BeU,  Dr.  Bobeit 
Chambers,  Dr.  Ingleby,  David  Masson,  Dr.  Langford,  Sir  Wa. 
Sterling  Maxwell,  Thos.  Aird,  Samuel  Tlmmins,  W.  G.  Chffk 
(of  the  "  Cambridge  Shakespere  "),  Alex.  Bain,  John  Yeitoh,  Pr. 
Stirling,  Thomas  Cooper,  the  late  Samuel  Lucas,  &c.,  aoknowledged 
the  power  and  value  of  this  endeavour  to  reform  the  modern 
estimate  of  Shakespere.    Mr.  Neil  has  since  oontinued  his  Shaln- 
perian  atudies,and  has  contributed  a  paper  on  the  "  Moral  Character 
of  Shakapwe  "  to  Melwra,  April,  1864 ;  a  Biographf  of  Shakspcie 
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to  the  "  Warwickshire  Worthies  ;"  an  essay- on  "  Shakspere  as  a 
Coimtry  Gentleman  '*  to  the  Birmingham  QazeUet  and  has  recent  ly 
published  '*  The  Heme  of  Shakspere/*  with  the  aim  of  enabling 
▼isitors  to  Stratford  "in  the  right  frame  of  spirit  to  look  with  a 
lo7e-informed  eye,  and  a  sympathetic  mind,  on  the  scenes  and  places 
connected  with  and  consecrated  by  the  master  mind  who  has  made 
England  [and  the  world]  nobler  and  worthier  [by  his  life  and 
thoughts." 


ON  MANUSCEIPT  MAGAZINES. 

Amongst  modem  means  of  intellectual  improvement  and  develop- 
ment, capable  also,  in  a  measure,  of  affording  both  pleasure  and 
amusement,  a  place  of  honour  should  be  assigned  to  what  are 
called  ''manuscript  magazines/'     As  yet  these   have  not  been 
sufficiently  common  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  any  large  results 
which  they  have  produced,  since,  though  there  are  some  which 
have  lived  and  thriven  for  a  number  of  years,  a  great  proportion  are 
very  ephemeral,  and  there  are  very  many  spheres  which  appear  to 
be  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  manuscript  magazine,  and 
within  which  it  would  meet  with  due  appreciation,  where  one  has 
never  been  set  on  foot.    We,  who  from  our  position  hav^  at  times 
to  form  a  judicial  opinion  relative  to  modern  magazine  literature, 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  it  shows  signs  of  degeneracy,  and  that 
the  preponderance  of  the  contents  of  those  most  sought  after  is  not 
of  a  healthful  class.    If  this  be  so,  and  the  financial  difficulty —for 
editors  and  publishers  must,  like  other  men,  regulate  their  supplies 
by  the  demands  made  upon  them — causes  much  that  is  really  good 
and  substantial  in  the  way  of  literature  never  to  attain  to  print  at 
all,  why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  influence  private  circles  by 
its  means,  circulating  from  fireside  to  fireside  wholesome  reading, 
which  may  stimulate  thought,  and  lead  perhaps  ultimately  to  a 
revolution  in  the  taste  of  what  some  one  calls  the  "  dear  public/' 
but  which  we  must  frequently  designate  with  regret  "a  very  erring 
and  capricious  public." 

In  connection  with  manuscript  magazines,  as  with  others,  we 
have  three  classes  of  individuals,  each  indispensable.     We  find 
that  to  keep  such  a  periodical  afloat  it  miint  hare  an  editor  or 
189^1.  L 
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editorB,  oontributorB,  and  readers.    Often  it  must  oecor  with  lome 
•f  these  that  the  editor  has  to  be  largely  a  contributor  too,  tad 
•very  contributori  it  may  be  supposed,  will  be  a  reader  also ;  wkOe 
from  the  circle  of  readers,  be  it  small  or  large,  new  writers  ought 
occasionally  to  be  developed.     But,  as  the  eicpression  is,  the  "  life 
and  sonl"  of  a  manuscript  magazine  is  its  editor,  who  needs  to  be 
not  only  a  person  of  adequate  literary  capabilities,  but  also  endowed 
with  a  good  stock  of  perseverance,  and  not  lacking  in  geniality, 
since ,  as  he  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  pay  his  contributors  in  coin 
of  the  realm,  he  must  contrive  somehow  to  keep  them  in  good 
humour  and  up  to  the  work ;  and  also,  which  is  most  difficult  of 
all,  persuade  them  to  endure  amiably  the  liberties  which,  as  editor, 
he  is  obliged  to  take  with  their  compositions. 

Manuscript  magazines  are  separable  into  two  distinct  kinds; 
there  are  some  which  are  connected  with  a  yoong  men's  aaaoeiatioa, 
or  mutual  improvement  society ;  and  at  certain  of  their  meetings, 
held  from  time  to  time,  it  is  customary  with  most  societies  support- 
ing such  a  periodical  to  have  its  contents  read  and  freely  eommented 
upon,  ei'e  it  is  passed  round  for  home  reading.  Then  we  have,  in 
addition,  other  manuscript  magazines  which  have  perhaps  only  & 
household  existence  —  in  cases  where  the  members  of  it  ere 
numerous,  and  possessed  of  intellectual  ability  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  •  or  else  they  owe  their  existence  to  a  number  of  friends, 
xmited  by  some  degree  of  sympathy,  though  living,  it  may  be, 
remote  from  each  other.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  manuaertpt 
magazines  of  the  first  sort  have  decided  advantages  on  their 
side.  The  esprit  du  corps,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  io 
exist  in  a  society  of  that  nature,  will  interest  each  meikiberin  iht 
success  of  the  enteprise,  and,  despite  occasional  flagging,  render  it 
tolerably  easy  for  the  editor  to  fill  his  pages ;  while  he  may  also  be 
decidedly  a  gainer  by  the  open  and  usually  impartial  oritioiaDi  tite 
magazine  receives  after  it  has  been  publicly  read. 

As  one  drawback,  however,  it  must  be  stated  tliat  it  is  not  ^wajs 
easy,  evenin  days  like  these,  when  the  ladies,  dear  oreatores !  tre 
making  a  decided  move  in  advance,  to  obtain  a  due  compiemeaiof 
feminine  contributors,  when  it  is  known  that  the  eontettts  thereof 
are  to  be  passed  tiirough  this  ordeal. 

But  it  may  be  asked  here,  "Of  what  nature  should  be  theedoteots 
of  a  manuscript  magaiine  intended  to  teach  (in  a^meaenre) ;  sko 
to  convey  information,  with,  allowably,  some  lively  matter  aboP" 
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Well«  to  qaote  from  the  preliminary  address  of  one  of  these,  it 
ahonld  contain  "some  papers  of  a  reli^oos  and  philosophiual 
eharacter,  oritioal  and  expository  essays ;  disonssions  on  subjects 
of  general  interest,  with  historieal,  biographical,  and  descriptive 
sketches."    This  seems  a  high-sounding  programme,  certainly ;  yet 
we  must  remember  the  saying  that  it  is  well  to  aim  high,  provided 
we  do  not  shoot  at  what  is  absolutely  unattainable.     A  vexed 
quettion  will  have  sometimes  to  be  debated,  as  it  may  affect  the 
prosperity  or  even  the  existence  of  a  manuscript  magazine.    This 
IB  regarding  the  introduction  of  fictitious   compositions,  vthioh, 
there    is  no  doubt,  many  readers   of  a   manuscript   magazine 
will  desiderate,  and  which  readers  of  printed  magazines  usually 
look  for  as  a  matter  of  course.    When  it  is  considered,  how- 
erer,  that  at  least  one  of  the  aims  of  a  magazine  of  this  nature 
ifl  mental  improvement,  and  that    it  should  also  tend  to  pro- 
duce  literary   matter  which  must  frequently    be  lacking'   in  a 
printed  magazine,  namely,  that  having  a  more  or  less  imme- 
diately personal  intereet  to  the  reader — and  the  limitation  of 
spaee  in  a  written  periodical  being  also  considerable—it  is  clear 
that  the  element  of  fiction  should  have  a  subordinate  place.    To 
exclude  it  entirely,  as  has  been  done  in  some  oases,  is  going  too 
for,  since  a  rigid  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  might  shut  out 
poetry  altogether.    Anything  at  all  equivalent  to  what  we  ordi- 
narily designate  a  *'  novel,"  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  be  rejected ; 
yet  ss  the  imagination  of  writer  and  reader  ought  to  be  allowed, 
some  play,  or  short  fictitious  stor^  may  be  admissible,  or  a  descrip- 
tive paper  with  a  thread  of  narrative  connecting  its  details,  only 
**  founded  on  fact.*'    Then  as  to  the  continuance  of  articles  from 
one  number  to  another.    Some  advocate  the  plan,  as  helping  to 
keep  up  the  interest  in  the  magazine ;  while  others  contend  that 
each  should,  if  possible,  be  complete  in  itself,  as  a  reference  to 
the  preoediog  number  cannot  always  be  made,  were  it  needful, 
through  the  memory  of  the  reader  losing  sight  of  some  link  between 
the  two.    Of  course,  where  debates  and  discussions  are  carried  on, 
the  eonsideration  of  a  subject  must  be  continued  from  month  to 
month;  bat,  in  our  opinion,  the  introduction  of  thoie  is  rarely 
desirable  in  a  manuscript  magazine.    Whatever  dimensions  the 
nuigasine  may  assume,  few,  if  any,  articles  should  be  admitted 
which  are  more  than  ten  minutes*  readingt  or  about  fifteen  hundred 
words.    And  it  is  well  that,  under  a  suitable  title,  some  portion 
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of  the  pages  should  be  regularly  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
short  miscellanies  and  jottiDgs  on  passing  eyents,  or,  perhaps, 
correspondence.  If  any  contributor  is  of  an  artistic  torn,  he  may 
be  permitted  to  adorn  a  page  with  a  pen-and-ink  sketch. 

Some  editors  of  manuscript  magazines  supply  to  those  who  msj 
propose  to  contribute  thereto  a  ruled  paper  of  a  certain  size,  and 
the  different  sheets  thus  filled  arc  afterwards  stitched  together. 
One  objection  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  caligraphy  of  some  of  the 
writers  is  sure  to  be  anything  but  legible,  because  of  lack  of  time, 
carelessness,  or  incapability;  another  objection  is  that  the  plan 
almost  precludes  that  editorial  reyision,  or  curtailment,  which  at 
times  is  called  for.  Preferably  a  conrenient  book,  say  of  qaarto 
size,  is  used,  and  if  the  cover  is  a  stout  one,  so  much  the  better. 
Then  in  this  the  various  articles  received  and  approved  are  written 
in,  arranged  as  may  be  desirable,  the  task  falling  not  neceaaarilj 
upon  the  editor,  as  it  could,  under  certain  precautions,  be  entrusted 
to  some  one  acting  under  his  superintendence.  Where  he  can 
himself  perform  the  work  (which  is  likely  to  be  sometimea  weari- 
some, it  must  be  conceded),  so  much  the  better ;  but  when  thus 
transcribed,  it  should  be  done  in  the  same  handwriting  throughout 
as  far  as  possible.  Each  number  should  be  paged  and  indexed  ; 
and  an  allowance  of  margin  left,  so  that,  if  need  be,  the  different 
parts  could  be  made  into  a  volume.  Tho  interval  between  the  issues 
must  depend  upon  the  literary  support  the  magazine  meets  with, 
and  upon  the  number  of  pages  each  contains.  Some  appear  monthly 
or  bi-monthly,  others  at  irregular  intervals,  the  editor  not  being 
pledged  to  put  forth  a  magazine  at  any  fixed  date,  but  only  as  the 
needful  *'  copy  "  is  supplied  for  its  pages. 

There  lie  before  me  at  this  moment  manuscript  magizinea,  one  of 
^hich  is  a  production  of  London,  the  other  of  the  northern  town  of 
Newcastle.  I  venture  to  give  a  quotation  from  each,  one  seriooa, 
the  other  light,  which  may  serve  to  show  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  merit  may  attach  to  compositions  which  the  author 
never  expects  to  see  in  print.  Our  first  quotation  is  from  a 
chapter  upon  "  Swells." 

"  The  swell  is  an  essentially  modern  production,  an  evolnti<Mi  of 
this  go-ahead  age,  when  everything  is  fast ;  an  incubus  on  the  body 
of  society,  and  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  railways,  steam»hips,  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  age  to  improve 
itself  off  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  swell  of  the  present  day  has 
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few  points  of  resemblance  to  the  beau  of  the  Piinoe  Begent's  time, 
or  the  fine  gentleman  of  last  eentarj.  These  two  specimens  of 
the  genxu/op  were  almost  exdnsivel^  confined  to  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  bat  the  modern  swell  is  found  among  all  classes.  The 
levelling  influence  of  our  modem  civilization  has  swept  away  much 
of  that  class  distinction  and  caste  which  formerly  prevailed.  A 
man's  station  in  life  can  no  longer  be  determined  by  the  cut  of  his 
coat ;  an  elderly  well-to-do  merchant  might  be  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
or  vice  versa ;  and  if  dress  were  the  true  test  of  position  in  society, 
a  clerk  might  be  mistaken  for  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  It  is  to 
this  extreme  radicalism  in  matters  of  dress,  this  effort  on  the  part 
of  every  class  to  ape  the  appearance  of  that  daas  immediately 
above  it,  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  swell ;  and  there  are  just 
as  many  degrees  of  swelldom  as  there  are  grades  in  society." 

Upon  the  subject  of  "  Sympathy  "  another  writer  observes  as 
follows : — 

"Watch  the  soldier  in  the  fight,  watch  the  weather-beaten 
mariner,  or  the  explorer  and  traveller  in  foreign  lands.  Watch 
each  ardent  individual  who  bursts  away  from  the  love-chains  of 
home  to  win  glory,  or  to  succeed  in  that  which  is  the  ambition  of 
hia  soul.  Watch  the  noble  stragglers  after  good,  the  determined 
ones  who  will  not  be  baffled,  who  must  win,  for  they  succumb  not 
to  adversity,  to  rebuff,  to  taunt,  or  to  trouble.  What  is  the  secret 
of  their  earnestness  P  What  nerves  the  arm,  cheers  the  heart,  and 
foims  gentle  phantoms  of  love  around  them  P  what  is  encouraging 
them  as  they  labour  after  the  end  in  view  P  Oh,  reader  1  it  is  the 
mighty,  yet  gentle  spirit  of  sympathy.  This  it  is  that  buoys  up 
their  fainting  spirits,  that  gives  almost  supernatural  vigour  to  their 
arms.  Gliding  upon  us  at  the  strongholds  of  feeling,  emotion,  and 
desire,  coming  up  at  times  unbidden,  working  mysteriously  among 
the  ailver  threads  of  oar  being,  deep  down  in  our  innermost  selves, 
this  apirit  holds  its  dominion,  and  binds  us  prisoners  with  cords 
imseen,  yet  never  to  be  broken.*'  J.  B.  S.  0. 
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jflSe  Fuller  Worthier  Library:  a  Series  of  Books  from  Early 
EDglish  Literatiire.  Edited  with  Memorial-Introductioiu  and 
Notes  by  the  Bey.  Auexakdbb  Balloch  Gbosabt,  St  Greorge*?, 
Blackburn,  Lancashire.     {Beprinted  for  private  drcuUUion  only.) 

Tbb  BeT.  A.  B.  Ghrosart  is  the  minister  of  the  Halted  Preaby- 
t«rnm  Church  of  St.  George's,  in  Blaekbarn,  a  centre  of  indnstria] 
activity  much  more  devoted  to  the  manafaotnre  of  coarse  ealieoet 
thfta  to  the  production  of  fine  thought  or  the  reproduction  of  good 
literature.  Noted  as  the  birthplace  of  James  HargreaTee,  inventor 
of  the  spinning-jenny,  and  haying  a  little  distinction  as  a  place 
where  politics  and  religion  make  some  stir,  this  central  tewn  of 
Lancashire  will  be  indebted  to  a  Scottish  enthusiast  in  boc^-lore 
and  polite  letters  for  any  literary  reputation  it  will  be  able  to 
inscribe  on  its  historic  records  for  a  while.  That  ''The  Fuller 
Worthies'  Library "  was  issued  there,  will  be  a  fact  deserving  of 
record  in  the  annals  of  the  cotton  centre  through  which  "the 
brook  "  flows,  when  some  Blackbumian  Whittaker  arisee  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  town. 

The  editor  of  this  excellent  and  valuable  series  of  works  is  a 
native  of  Stirlingshire — tryst-noted  Falkiric  being,  we  believe, 
entitled  to  number  him  among  its  many  distinguished  "  bairns.'* 
He  was  a  student  under  Hamilton  and  WilsoDr— the  two  sovereign 
intellectual  and  literary  influences  of  their  time  in  '^  the  grey  metro- 
polis of  the  North," — and  he  seems  to  have  caught  not  a  little  of"  the 
eopionsindustxy"  of  the  much-knowing  Dr.  John  Eadie,  undw  whose 
professoriate  he  studied  Biblical  criticism  in  the  theological  hall  of 
his  own  denomination.  Of  the  other  educative  influences  of  his 
life,  save  that  its  earlier  departments  were  paternally  superintended 
with  anxious  sedulousness,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he 
must  have  parsued  the  stated  curriculum  of  studies  appointed  by 
the  synod  of  his  church  for  all  its  students,  as  he  obtained  licence 
to  preach,  and  was  duly  appointed  and  ordained  pastor  of  the 
West  IQnross  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1856.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tartan  shawl  wearing  population,  there  was  just  such  a 
union  of  the  real,  the  historic,  the  literary,  and  the  SBsthetio  as 
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mnst  hare  suited  a  taste  of  a  refined  and  cnltared  sort.  The 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  which  lies  opposite  the  town,  recalled  hj 
St.  Serfs  Inch  the  memory  of  the  Ouldees ;  the  oastle  in  the  lake 
brought  up  the  days  and  eventfulness  of  the  times  of  Maiy  Queen 
of  Soots,  as  well  as  the  life  and  writings  of  the  humble  Scottish 
"  maker,"  Michael  Bruce— whose  poem  of  "Lochleyen*'  describes  the 
impressions  of  a  shepherd  ]ad  in  the  speech  of  a  scholarly  student, 
and  whose  '*  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  "  is  a  passage  of  experience  written 
in  the  language  of  the  heart.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
Dr.  Mackelrie's  edition  of  Bruce's  poems  and  memoir  of  their 
author,  Mr.  Grosart  found  scope,  and  audience  too,  for  "l%e 
Works  of  Michael  Bruce,  with  Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes ;" 
and  this  he  has  followed  up  by  an  edition  of  "  The  Works,  wHh 
Memoir,  Essay,  and  Notes,  of  Bobert  Ferguson,  the  Precursor  of 
Burns." 

In  the  learned  seclusion  of  the  West  U.  P.  manse  of  the  land- 
locked capital  in  the  small  county  of  Kinross  Mr.  Grosart  assimilated 
and  imbibed  the  fine  quaint  ideas  of  the  writers  of  the  Puritan  times, 
and  cultured  his  critical  aptitudes  by  studious  research  and  careful 
collation    and   annotation.    To  this  period   belong  his   editions 
of  the   old  English  Puritan   divines — ^Biohard  Sibbes,   Thomas 
Brooks,  Sui., — and  his  Memoirs  of  Herbert  Palmer,  Henry  Airey, 
Thomas  Oartwright,  John  King,  John  Bainolds,  Biohard  Stock, 
Samuel  Torshell,  Bichard  Bernard,  Thomas  Pierson,  Samuel  Smith, 
Bichard  Gilpin,  and  John  Trapp,  M.A.,  Stratford-upon-Ayon — as 
well  as  a  good  number  of  those  small  publications  more  strictly 
professional,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  among  which  are  **  Small 
Sins,'* "  Jesus  Mighty  to  Save,"  '*  The  Prince  of  Light  and  the 
Prince  of  Darkness;  or,  the  Temptation  of  Jesus,"  "The  Lambs 
all  Safe,"  "  The  BKnd  Beggar  by  the  Wayside,"  "  The  Helper  of 
Joy,"  "Joining  the  Church,"  ** Drowned" — a  funeral  sermon, — 
'^The  Key-bearer  and  the  Opened  Door,"  &e.    He  has,  besides 
the  above,  issued  **  Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Writings  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  of  America,"  "An  Annotated  List  of  the 
Writings  of  Biohard  Baxter,"  "The  Grand  Question  resolred. 
What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?  Instructions  for  a  Holy  Life" 
—a  work  by  Bichard  Baxter  hitherto  unknown  to  biographers  and 
bibliographers, — ''Memorials  of  Godliness,  by  Herbert  Palmer, 
containing  proof  that  he,  and  not  Lord  Bacon,  was  the  Author  of 
'  The  Ohristian  Paradoxes  ;* "  and  he  is  the  editor  of  a  volame  of 
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select  Hymns  (and  the  author  of  several),  issued  privately.  We 
Lave  noted  what  might  be  considered  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  work 
to  be  the  result  of  somewhere  about  forty  years,  we  should 
think,  of  life ;  for  we  have  never  knowingly  seen,  nor  have  we 
even  privately  any  knowledge  of  the  author ;  all  that  we  moition 
has  been  picked  up  from  public  authorities  or  from  (noted)  hearsay 
of  those  who  represent  themselves  as  knowing.  But  over  and 
above  all  this  comes  forth  the  series  of  works  which  are  intended 
to  form  the  topic  of  descriptive  criticism  in  this  article — "  The 
Fuller  Worthies'  Library  "—a  general  title  conferred  on  the  col- 
lection, "  as  being  all  books  that  Thomas  Fuller  would  have  wel- 
comed." This  series  was  projeoted  before  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Grosart  from  Kinross  to  the  pastorate  of  Princes  Boad  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool ;  it  was  carried  on  there,  and  is 
now  being  pursued  persistently  and  industriously  in  Blackburn, 
where  a  splendid  church  has  been  built  for  him  by  the  members 
of  his  attached  and  admiring  congregation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  life,  strength,  and  love  may  be  continued  to  him  to  give  to 
literature  many  more  of  such  books  as  he  has  included  in  this 
series,  and  much  more  of  his  own  in  the  way  in  which  we  hope  to 
hear  more  of  him,  viz.,  in  philosophical  criticism.  We  direct  oar 
attention  now  from  the  personal  efforts  to  the  productions  of  this 
indefatigable  and  resesrohful  investigator  into  all  that  is  intrinsic- 
ally valuable  and  extrinsically  rare  and  costly  in  the  literary  pro- 
ducts of  the  days  of  good  Qaeen  Bess,  and  the  successors  of  the 
sovereign  beauty  whose  prison-house  was  Lochleven  Castle. 

As  a  reason  for  the  fulness  of  our  review  notice  of  the  works 
of  this  series,  we  may  state  that  the   books  are  not  generally 
accessible,  being  reprinted  for  private  circulation  only  (not  pub* 
lished),  and  that  in  strictly  limited  impressions  of  126  large  paper 
copies  and  156  small  paper  copies— the  former  being  in  quarto, 
with  fao-similes  and  illustrations,  and  the  latter  in  octavo  vai- 
illustrated.     The   reviewer  is   in  possession  of  the  small  paper 
copy  i  and  he  intends  to  give  the  readers  as  much  benefit  ss  he 
can  by  describing  the  works,  estimating  their  value,  giving  notices 
of  their  writers,  making  quotations  from  the  editorial  introdae* 
*/ions,  and  supplying  select  specimens  of  the  productions  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Grosart  has  chosen  as  worthy  to  receive  admission  into 
his  choice  cabinet  of  the  soul's  best  companions,  the  authors  of 
good  books. 
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Tke  fiint  Tolome  of  "  The  FoUer  Worthies'  Library  *'  ia,  of 
course,  "  The  Poemg  and  Tranilations  in  Vertie  of  Thomas  Fuller, 
DJD"  (1608—1661),  one  of  the  most  Toluminous  and  original  of 
the  diyines  of  the  English  Church  of  his  times,  whom  Coleridge 
regarded  as  "  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  the  least  prejudiced 
great  man  of  an  ase  that  boasted  a  galaxy  of  great  men."  The 
Tolume  *'  not  only  furnishes  Fuller's  larger  poems,  but  for  the  first 
time  brings  together  the  minor  verses  scattered  up  and  down  his 
numerous  pross  writings,  and  no  fewer  than  fifty-nine  hitherto 
unpublished  epigrams  by  him."  The  chief  poem  is  "  David's 
Heinous  Sin,  Hearty  Kepentance,  Heavy  Punishment " — a  poem 
which  is  so  scarce  as  to  have  brought  in  the  (bibliophi lists')  book 
market  more  than  its  weight  in  sovereigns.  The  British  Museum 
copy  has  been  sold  for  £17.  There  then  follows  a  "  Panegyrick 
on  His  Majesties  (Charles  II.)  Happy  lieturn,"  a  copy  of  which 
had  brought  £3  3s. 

Thomas  Fuller,  their  author,  was  bom  in  the  great  age  of 
English  literature — eight  years  before  the  death  of  Shakspere, — 
and  died  thirteen  years  before  Milton  ;  the  space  of  his  life  occu- 
pying just  the  same  length  as  that  of  Shakspere,  and  extending 
from  1608  to  1661.  Next  to  Shakspere  he  excited  in  the  mind 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  the  sense  and  emotion  of  the  marvel- 
lous; Charles  Lamb  was  impressed  by  him  somewhat  similarly; 
and  all  who  write  of  him  regard  him  as  remarkable  for  piety,  wit, 
kindliness,  learning,  power  of  memory,  excellence  of  conversation, 
and  versatility  of  endowments.  "  He  wrote,"  says  Henry  Sogers, 
"with  a  vigour  and  originality,  with  a  fertility  of  thought  and 
imagery,  and  a  general  felicity  of  style,  which,  considering  the 
quantity  of  his  compositions,  and  the  haste  with  which  he  produced 
them,  impress  us  with  wonder  at  his  untiring  activity  and  preter- 
natural fecundity.*'  The  chief  poem  in  this  volume  was  issued  in 
1631  from  the  same  press,  Thomas  Cotes's,  as  that  from  which,  a 
year  later,  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakspere  was  issued,  having 
Hilton's  lines  prefixed ;  and  "  as  everything  that  serves  to  furnish 
insight  into  the  whole  nature  of  a  great  man  has  its  own  use  and 
worth/'  Mr.  Grosart  has  wisely  brought  together  the  strains  of 
fuller's  harp,  that  they  being  duly  copsidered  along  with  his 
prose  works  may  help  us  to  comprehend  him  who,  to  a  larger 
^xtent  than  many  of  his  age,  apprehended  the  worth  of  Stratford's 
uluBtrious  singer,  and  has  handed  down  to  us  the  tradition  of  "  the 
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wii-combatB  between  him  and  Ben  Jonson."  One  great  interest 
attaching  to  this  reprint  is  that  it  shows  how  largely  the  whole 
intellect  of  the  Shaksperian  and  Miltonian  ages  was  surcharged 
with  poetical  influences  and  aspirations.  Of  this  FnUer's  mind 
was  filler  than  most ;  bnt  it  was  a  common  characteristic  of  the 
post- Armada  times-*  for  eyen  Thomas  Hobbes  was  a  poet  though 
of  a  Tcry  **  cnt-and-dry  sort." 

What  a  perennial  thing  is  poetry  !  and  how  recorrent  are  many 
of  the  phases  of  life,  as  well  as  the  phrases  of  yerse !  We  haye  just 
been  turning  oyer  the  pages  of  this  yolame  for  a  reference,  and  our 
eye  lighted  on  this  line, — 

**  More  blood  than  juice  of  grape  nigh  Bhine  ii  shed.** 

And  just  a  little  farther  down  we  come  upon  these  two  lines,  almost 
as  pertinent  now  (1871)  as  then  (1631) : — 

*'  The  warn  in  France,  now  lay'd  aaide,  not  ended. 
Are  onely  skimmed  OTcr  with  s  scarre." 

Here,  again,  is  quite  a  compact  little  truth  not  quite  enough 
heeded  in  this  age  of  the  omnipotence  of  majorities  : — 

**  Most  yoioes  oft,  of  yerity,  hare  mist, 
Nor  in  most  men  doth  yiotory  oonsist.*' 

The  following  stanaa  contains  truth,  poetry,  and  thou^t  com- 
bined in  a  threefold  strength  and  union  :— 

**  Man  is  a  ebippe,  aiFection's  the  aayle, 

The  world  the  sea,  our  Binnee  the  rocks  and  shelTes ; 
Gk>d  IB  the  Pylot :  if  He  please  to  fayle. 
And  leare  the  eteering  of  us  to  oursdres, 
Against  the  rugged  rocks  wee  run  amaine, 
Or  else  the  winding  shelres  doe  ns  detaine. 
Till  God — the  Palinnre— retams  againe." 

In  this  stansa,  though  not  a  peace-at-any^ce  asaa,  Fnlkr 
justly  deprecates  the  sayage  inyentions  of  war  :— 

**  Were  there  not  ns^d  in  the  days  of  yore^ 

Bnongh  men-moidering  engines  t    But  our  agi^ 
Witty  in  wiokedness,  must  make  them  more^ 
By  newfound  plotts  men*s  malice  to  enrage. 
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So  that  fire-Bpittiog  cbbodb  to  the  coit 

Of  OhriBtian  blood  all  tbIoot  hare  ingrost, — 

Whose  finding  makes  that  many  a  life  is  lost.** 

If  it  were  allowable  to  suggest  emendations  on  a  text  so  scrapn- 
loiuly  edited  ap  Grosart's  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller's  "  David's  Hainous 
Sinne,"  we  would  propose  the  undergiren  as  probably  required  in 
the  teoct : — 

"Now  Joab  [fet]  thy  Taloor  be  displayed, 
Aet  not  a[s]  midwife  to  a  deed  unjiiat; 
By  fear  or  favoor  be  not  orerswayed. 
To  prore  a  pander  to  a  prince's  lost.** 

In  lus  memorial  introduction  the  editor  points  out  many  fine 
flaTorouB  passages,  smacking  of  the  olden  time,  and  quotes  sereral 
excellent  specimens  of  the  thought-packed  phraseology  of  quaint 
and  saintly  Thomas  Fuller. 

In  the  perusal  of  these  "  Poems  "  one  finds  himself  continually 
reminded  in  thought,  phrase^  rhyme,  and  rhythm,  of  the  literature 
of  the  playwrights.  The  rigour  and  choiceness,  the  pungent 
playfulness  and  xmezpected  turns  and  returns  of  the  Terse,  the 
wit-laden  as  well  as  thought-bearing  fertility  of  phrase,  are  quite 
of  that  school ;  so  much  so  that  we  almost  expect  to  hear  the  editor 
exclaiming,  with  a  grim  depictured  countenance,-— 

"Thy  worthlesse  praysing  doth  their  worth  disprayse." 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  touehing  only  one  of  the  special 
works  of  this  special  series,  we  hope  in  a  subsequent  notice  to  say 
something  on  the  works  of  Thomas  Washboume,  D.D.9  and  Giles 
Fletcher.  Sir  John  Davies  would  require  a  large  review  to  himself ; 
Phinehas  Fletcher  would  supply  rich  stores  of  quotation.  Sir 
(^eorge  Beaumont — brother  of  Francis  Beaumont,  partner  with 
John  Fletcher  in  dramatic  efforts— is  so  little  known  among 
literary  men  even,  that  some  space  will  be  required  to  do  justice 
to  his  merits.  But  we  must  cease  from  promises,  and  ask  the 
reader  with  patience  to  await  time  and  opportunity,  space  and 
editorial  grace. 
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951  •  1.  In  an  advertisement  (pub. 
1854)  of  a  book  there  is  appended 
an  extract  from  a  rcTiew  by  the 
Zittrary  World.  What  was  this 
Literary  World?  a  weekly  or  month- 
ly publication,  or  otberwice?  was  it 
English  or  American?  was  itahiffh 
class  or  not?  There  are  two  pub- 
lications having  this  name  now,  one 
English,  the  other  American;  but 
the  one  I  inquire  about  cannot  be 
cither  of  thei>e,  as  both  these  are  of 
recent  date,  having  been  in  existence 
hut  a  few  years,  unless  I  am  misin- 
formed. 2.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 
«)f  the  literary  reputation  of  the  late 
K.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Leeds?  what  works  did  he  write, 
and  what  is  their  value?  Are  his 
sermons  confidered  models  in  any 
respect?  if  so,  what  particular 
excellence  do  they  possess?  3.  I 
should  be  also  glad  to  know  what 
position  in  sermon  literature  the 
eermons  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bed- 
dome  and  Jabes  Bunting  hold ;  are 
t  hey  considered  good  ?  and  what  are 
their  special  qualities  ? — B.  M. 

952.  Could  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  JSrHiah  Conirovernalitt  inform 
me  as  to  the  most  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  Thomas  de  Quincey  P 
and  if  bis  "Opiom-eater"  is  con* 
sidered  his  finest  work  ?— H.  J. 

953.  Who  is  William  Smith,  au- 
thor of  "Thomdale,  or  the  Conflict 
of  Opinions;"  '* Gravenhurtt,  or 
Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil;" 
*' Dramas;"  "Discourse  on  Ethics 
of  the  School  of  Paley,"  Ao.  P  What 
is  his  Mtaiu9  as  a  British  philoso- 
pher? and  in  what  **Beview8"  can 
critiques  of  the  two  first  (above- 
mentioned)  of  his  works  be  found  P 
— T.  8.  D. 
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889.  The  earliest  periodical  is 
generally  thought  to  have  beea 
<*The  Philosophical  Transartions 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  1665."  In 
it  were  pnblislied  original  papers 
and  notices  of  books.  The  Oeiile' 
man*9  Jowmal^  or  MontUf  Mitetl- 
lanv,  appeared  in  1692,  and  waa  the 
earnest  English  magazine.  Of  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  an 
account  will  be  found  in  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Boyal  Society."  The 
OentUman^s  Journal  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  seen  in  the  British  Mrneam. 

947.  The  "Bivulet"  controrervy 
was  that  which  raged  amongst  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Dissenters  gene- 
rally, when  the  late  Kev.  T.  T.  Lynch 
published  his  hymn-book  entitled 
**The  Rivulet:  a  Contribiition  to 
Sacred  Song,"  in  1856.  Dr.  Cbmp- 
bell,  editor  of  some  poweriul  Dis- 
senting newspapers  of  that  time  (Uw 
Banmer  and  the  Patrioi  I  believe 
they  were  called),  attacked  the 
hjmns,  declaring  that  they  were 
utterly  devoid  of  true  Chxistiaa  sen- 
timent ;  and  he  was  seconded  in  his 
assaults  by  his  faithful  ally,  James 
Grant,  then  editor  of  the  Mormaf 
Adveriiger,  The  result  of  this  was 
that  Mr.  Lynch  threw  up  his  pas- 
torate at  Grafion  Street  Chspel,  and 
began  preaching  at  the  Assembly 
Booms  in  Gower  Street,  whither  be 
was  followed  by  sueh  of  his  ooogre- 
gation  as  still  deemed  him  a  traly 
Christian  minister.  Prom  the  vio- 
lent attacks  made  upon  him  Hr. 
Lynoh*s  health  sufi'ered  severely, 
and  for  two  yearn  he  had  to  oease 
preaching  entiiely;  but  be  began 
again  in  1860,  and  in  1862  an  iron 
churoh  was  built  by  his  cos^gnp- 
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tion  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  near 
Komington  Crescent,  where  he 
preached  until  his  death,  on  the  9th 
of  May  this  year.  Mr.  Lynch,  and 
the  "  BiTulet*'  too,  had  lived  down 
all  calumnies  by  that  time ;  never  a 
man  died  more  highly  loved  and 
regretted  than  he  was  by  a  circle 
which  was  ever  increasing ;  some  of 
bis  hymns  have  found  their  way 
into  most  hymn-books,  and  Sir 
Ronndell  Palmer  has  quoted  one  in 
"The  Book  of  Praise.'*  Mr.  Lynch's 
life  is  well  worthy  of  study,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  well 
qualiBed  for  the  task  will  undertake 
to  produce  a  memoir  of  his  life  and 

works. — MOBNINGTON. 

948.  W.  M.  inquires  who  were 
the  Delia  Cruscans  in  English 
literature?  There  has  always  been 
a  sort  of  Italiannted  influence  ob- 
servable in  English  literature  which 
might  be  called  Delia  Cruscan.  It 
came  out  in  euphuism,  and  it  is  to 
be  felt  even  now  in  Browning  and 
Swinburne.  In  its  ultimate  issues 
it  enriches  a  language,  though  for 
a  while  it  depraves.  It  gives  it  an 
orer-luxuriaDce,  a  cloying  sweet- 
ness, and  a  profusion  of  prettiness  ; 
and  this  always  provokes  a  revolt. 
Its  music  makes  its  sensuousness 
at  first  tolerable,  but  shortly  the 
sensuous  grows  more  and  more  pal- 
pable, till  it  outstrips  decorum.  If 
tliis  is  the  sense  in  which  W.  M. 
makes  his  query,  it  would  require 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Kng* 
lish  poetry  to  answer  him.  If  it 
refer  only  to  that  special  set  of 
lUiSraieurt  called  Delia  Cruscans, 
the  task  is  easier.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  celebrated  "  Aca- 
demia  Delia  Crusca"  ».«.,  of  the 
Sieve,  a  secession  from  the  Academy 
of  Florence.  It  first  supplied  a 
classical  dictionary  of  modern 
Italian,  a  vocabulary  out  of  which 
all  vulcar  words  were  sifted.  Upon 
this  sdieme  the  dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy  is  carried  on ;  and 
something  like  this  Mr.  Matthew 


Arnold  is  said  to  desiderate  for 
English.  This  being  perased,  the 
following  quotations  will  probably 
supply  all  that  is  required  of  in- 
formation by  W.  M.  If  not,  in- 
quire again  we  presume  is  not 
forbidden: — "The  general  herd  of 
Delia  Cruscans  may  be  safely  set 
down  as  having  been  mere  blatant 
blockheads.  Of  some  of  the  ficti- 
tious signatures  quoted  by  Gifford 
we  find  no  interpretation,  such  as 
Amo,  Oesario,  Julia,  Ac.  Others 
of  the  names  he  mentions  are  real 
name?.  Topham,  for  instance,  is 
Mr.  Edward  Topham,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  World.  *  Monosoph 
Este,*  as  he  calls  him,  is  the  Rev. 
Ciiarles  Este,  principal  editor  of 
that  paper;  Wci^tou  is  Joseph 
Weston,  a  small  magazine  critic  of 
the  day.  Two  of  the  minor  of- 
fenders, to  whom  he  deals  a  lash 
or  two  in  passing,  are  James  Cobbe, 
a  now  forgotten  farce-writer,  and 
Frederick  Filon,  who  was,  we  be- 
lieve, a  player  by  profession.  The 
most  conspicuous  names  besides 
Merry  and  Grcathead  are  Mit 
Yenda,  or  Mot  Yenda,  statetl  to  be 
the  anagram  of  a  Mr.  Timothy  or 
Thomas  Adney,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  ;  Edwin,  which  stands  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Yanghan,  the  same 
person,  we  suppose,  who  wrote  a 
farce  called  *The  Hotel,'  and  one 
or  two  other  things  of  the  same 
sort,  about  twenty  vears  before  this 
time ;  and  especially  Tony,  or  An- 
thony Pasquin,  the  nom  de  guerre 
of  a  John  Williams,  the  author  of 
loads  both  of  verse  and  prose.  If 
we  may  judge  by  a  collection  of 
the  poems,  as  they  are  called,  of 
this  Williams,  or  Pasquin,  published 
in  two  volumes  in  l789~a  second 
edition,  with  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers, sparkling  with  titled  names 
— Gifford's  representation  of  the 
emptiness,  feebleness,  and  sounding 
stupidity  of  the  Delia  Cruscans  is 
no  exaggeration  at  all.  Nothing 
certainly  was  ever  printed  on  decent 
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paper  more  worthless  and  uttedy 
despicable  in  erery  waj  than  this 
.poatij  of  the  great  Anthony  Pas- 
quin,   who,  in  quite  a  lofty  and 
patronising  style,  dedicates  one  of 
his  Tolumes  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
other  in  part  to  Sir  Joshua  Bey* 
nolds,  in  part  to  Warren  Hastings 
(so  eoonomioaUy  does  he  distribute 
the  preoious  honour)  ;  who  has  all 
these  three  distinguished  persons 
among  his  subscribers,  in  company 
with  most  of  the  rank  and  emi- 
nence of  the  time— and  whom  his 
friends  and  admirers,  West  Dudley 
Digges,  W.  Whitby  of  Cambridge, 
Thomas  Bellamy,  Frederick  Pilon, 
William  Upton,  and  J.  Butler,— -all, 
he  tolls  us, '  of  high  estimation  in 
the    world    of    literature ' — in    a 
series    of   introductory   odes  and 
other   rhyming  laudations — extol 
as  another    iSirtial    and  Juvenal 
combined — the  reformer  of  the  age^ 
the  scourge  of  folly,  animating  the 
just   oritiaism  of  Persius   with  a 
brighter  fire  than  Churchill's,  'at 
once  the  pride  and  terror  of  the 
land,'  a  Dr^den  come  to  life  again, 
the  greatest  wit    since   Butler,  a 
giant  magnanimous  and  proud,  fit 
only  to  contend  with  giants."     (Q. 
X.  OraUfs  ^^EngUth  Language  and 
LiUratwre;'  toI.    ii,    p.   404-6.) 
"  Gifford  appeared  as  an  author  in 
1794.    His  first  production  was  a 
satirical  poem,entitled  'TheBariad,* 
which  was  directed  against  a  dass  of 
sentimental  poetasters  of  that  day, 
usually  passing  under  the  collective 
appellation  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
school — ^Mrs.  Pioazi,  IdErs.  Bobin- 
son,  Mr.  Qreathead,  Mr.  Merry, 
Weston,  Parsons,  Acl,  conspicuous 
for  their  affisctation  and  bad  taste,  , 
and  their  high-flown  compliments 
on   one   another.     'There  was  a  . 
speoiotts  brilliancy  in  these  exotics,'  . 
he  remarks,  'which   dazaled   the  : 
native  grubs— who  had  scarce  ever  . 
▼cntoMd  beyond  a  sheep,  a  crook,  ! 
and    a    rose -tree     grove  —  with 
an  ostentatious  dispUy  of  ''blue 


hills,"    and    "crashing  ionenti," 
and  "  petrifying  suns." '    Gifforffs 
vigorous  exposure  complstelj  de> 
molished  this  set  of  rhymesters,  who 
were  probably  the  spawn  of  Darvin 
and  lachfield.  Anna  Matilds,  Lran 
Maria,  Edwin,  Orlando,  &c,  soul 
into  instant  and  irretrievable  eoa- 
tempt ;  and  the  worst  of  the  nam- 
her — a  man  Williams,  who  aasamed 
the  name  of  Pasquin,  for  his '  libaU 
strains ' — was  nonsuitod  in  an  a^ 
tion   against    Giffbrd's    publisher. 
The  satire  was  universally  read  and 
admired."     {Chamber^*  "  Ogdopa- 
dia  of  English  Literature,**  vol.  n., 
p.  78.)     "About  the  year  1785 1 
number   of   English    residents  it 
Florence   endeavoured    to   amass 
their    lagging    houn    by    writin| 
verses,  which  they  published  nndff 
the  title  of  '  The  Florence  Miscel- 
lanv.'    The  insipidity,  affectatioii, 
and  fantastic  silliness  of  these  pro- 
ductions transcend  all  belief;  J«t 
such  was  the  poetic  destitution  ^ 
the  period,  that  they  soon  found  s 
crowd  of  admiren  and  imitatois. 
Taking  the  name  of  an  academy  st 
Florence,  the  Delia  Ousoans  nov 
began  to  print  their  precious  Iucq* 
brations  in  England,  oUefly  in  two 
daily  newspapers,  called  the  Worii 
and  the  Oracle,    'While  the  epi- 
demic malady  was  spreading  from 
fool  to  fool,'  as  Gifford  pungendj 
says,  one  of  the ,  brotiierhi^,  • 
Mr.  Bobert  Merry,  came  over  frm. 
Florence,   and    immediately    so* 
nounced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to 
love.    It  was  answored  by  a  ceiisis 
Anna  Matilda,  who   (aa  was  tbe 
custom)  praised  it  immodarmtelr  is 
language  even  more  absurd  tbsa 
Merry's  own.    Aooording  to  Gi'* 
ford, '  the  fever  now  tuned  to  s 
frenzy  s'    Laun,    Maria,    Outof 
Orlando,  Adelaide,  and  a  tboussad 
other  nameless  names  caogfat  tbe 
infection,  and  from  one  end  of  tfae 
kingdom  to  the  other  all  was  aoa- 
sense  and  Delia  Cmsoa.     BeCrita- 
tion,  however,  came  (fat  KesMSi 
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watches  the  coarse  of  poetry  as 
sharply  as  that  of  politics).     In 
1794  Gifford  piodaoed  his  *  Ba?iad,* 
•ad  in  1796  his  <  Maviad.'    Barely 
has    literature   witnessed    such   a 
scalping.    It  completely  lolled  the 
school,   and  indeed  it  is  only  in 
these  two  poems  that  the  memory 
of  most    of   the  unhappy    Delia 
Croscan  songsters  has    been  pre- 
serred — an  immortality  which  may 
be  compared  with  that  conferred  by 
the  Newgate  Calendar**    (Cham- 
hen^eEnejfclopadiOf  euh  voce  **DeUa 
Onuea,**)    Should  the  aboTe  not 
snpply  enough  of  information,  we 
shaU  be  happy  to  point  out  where 
more  may  be  found. — ^A.  W.  B. 

952.  txL  reply  to  H.  J.  I  may  state 
that  the  only  attainable  British  edi- 
tion of  De  Quinoey's  works  is  that 
pabUihed  hj  A.  and  0.  Black,  Edin- 
burgh, originally  issued  by  James 
Hogg  and  Son,  in  fourteen  rols., 
Uien  extended  to  fifteen  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Tolume  of  biographies 
contributed  to  the  **  Enoydopsedia 
Britannica,"  and  two  poUtioal 
papers,  one  reprinted  from  Tai^e 
Magamme,  and  one  printed  firom 
MB.  To  this  a  eizteenth  toL  has 
been  added,  containing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  **  Suspiria  de  Pro- 
fimdis,"  firom  Slaekwood^  Sketches 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  John 
Wilson,  from  Sogfe  Inetruetor. 
But  tl^s  series  does  not  contain 
his  ''Logic  of  Political  Econo- 
my," which  was  iasued  by  Black- 
wood, Bdmburgh.  I  do  not  think, 
with  the  preriboe-writer  tOTol.  zv.  of 
the  ''Works  of  Thomas  de  Qnincey," 
that  that  edition  "  is  understood  to 
contam  all  his  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  of  any  Talue." 
He  must  hayo  written  much  which 
has  not  been  reproduced  here,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Dr. 
Inglebr,  whose  talents  in  that  way 
are  to  keen,  should  add  to  the  obli- 


gations  of   scholars    the  duty  of 
thanking  him  for  an  "  Inyestigation 
into  the  Whereabouts  and  Worth 
of  the  Oontributions  to  Periodiaal 
Literature    made    by   Thomas    de 
Quincey."  Bomonr  assigned  to  him 
many  literary  reriews  in  the  Edin- 
burgh newspapers,  and  surely  the 
London  Magamne^  Lowers  Bdin- 
hurgh  Magaamef   the   PaUadiMm, 
Biaekwood^  Taiit  and  Bogg^  have 
not  yielded  up  all  their  treasures. 
His  translations  from  Jean  Paul 
Bichter  and  Leasing  might  form  a 
goodly  and  acceptable  volume,  and 
his  noTel  "WaUadmor,"  begun  as 
a  translation  from  the  Glerman  of  a 
work  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  ended — when  the  unieasibility 
of  the  novel  was  seen — ^finom  his  own 
fiuey,  might  be  yet  read  as  a  curio- 
sity. The  Boston  edition  (issued  by 
Ticknorand  Field),conBi8tsof  twenty 
vols.,  and  contains  a  good  many 
papers  not  included  in  the  British 
edition,  among  others  sketches  of 
Edward  Irring,  Sergeant  T.  N.  Tal- 
fourd,  John  Clare,  Junius,  6k>dwin, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,  "The  Philosophy  of  So- 
man BUstory,"  "  Kant  in  his  Miscel- 
laneous  Writings,"    &c.    while   it 
wants  the  queer  and  quaint  article 
due  to  the  work  of  Orlando  Saber- 
tash  on  "  The  Art  of  Oonyersation," 
an  excellent  paper  on  SoUosser's 
"History    of    Literature    in    the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  ftc.    It  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  valid  opinion  on 
the  question  which  is  De  Quinoey's 
work.    He  did  no  work.     His  writ- 
ings are  for  the  most  part  rhetori- 
cal/(tJi<a«i<w.    He  improviaatoriaed 
rather  than  thought,  or  wrought,  or 
wrote.    He  was  a  peculiar  and  spe- 
cifio  speoimen  of  man,  a  rln^socnst 
rather  than  a  thinker ;  and  as  a  con- 
versationist one  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  you  might  almost  think  his 
body  thought.— S.  K. 
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A  BioasAPHiOAii  History  of  the 
Timeg,  from  1788  to  I8S2,  is  likely 
'  to  appear  in  autumn. 

A  memoir  of  the  late  Samuel 
Lorer,  embracing  a  critical  estimate 
of  his  talents,  as  poet,  novelist,  dra- 
matist, painter,  and  compoter,  is 
employing  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bayle 
Barnard,  the  dramatist. 

H.  W.  Peek,  M.P.  for  Surrey,  has 
offered  three  prizes  of  the  amounts 
respcctirely  of  £400,  £200,  and 
£100,  for  "  Essays  on  the  Benefits 
resulting  from  the  Connection 
between  Church  and  State.'*  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Yaughan, 
and  Dr.  Hessey,  have  consented  to 
act  as  adjudicators. 

Mr.  Bobert  Somers,  s  Scottish 
journalist,  who  has  gone  minutely 
into  investigations  on  American  life 
and  manners,  facts  and  politics,  is 
nbout  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
personal  experiences  and  inquiries. 
The  death  of  Immanuel  Bekker, 
the  recensionist  of  Greek  literature 
(bom  1785),  is  reported. 

The  "Social  and  Folitioal  De- 
pendence of  Women,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Anthony,  Jun.,  has  just 
appeared  in  an  Italian  edition.  The 
book  is  in  its  fourth  edition  in 
England,  and  there  is  an  American 
edition  published  by  Messrs.  Spenser 
and  Co.,  of  Boston.  It  has  also 
been  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Auguste  Levy ;  and  a  German  edi- 
tion is  in  the  press. 

M.  F.  Le  Play « author  of  "  Social 
Reforms,'*  "The  Working  Glasses 
of  Europe,'*  has  issued  a  revised 
edition  of  "The  Organization  of 
Labour,  or  the  Workshop  and 
the  Decalogue.** 

Dr.  Schuster  has  issued  at  Berlin 
"^nthelics  as  the  Philosophv  of 
BeautT  and  Art.'* 


The  author  of  "  Wealth  and  Po- 
verty considered,'*  Mr.  P.  Barry, 
has  in  the  press  "The  Worknuuti's 
Wrongs  and  Bights.** 

**  Bipples  and  Breakers  **  is  to  be 
the  title  of  a  new  volume  of  poems 
by  Mrs.  LinniBUB  Banks. 

A  new  version  of  "  The  Hook  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,*'  by  B«v. 
A.  El?as,  of  Leeds,  is  nearly 'ready. 

A  people's  edition  of  Auerbueh's 
"  Village  Stories  **  has  been  issued 
at  Stuttgard. 

Milton's  "Paradise  Lost/*  ii>  a 
Hebrew  translation,  is  to  bo  pub> 
lished  on  the  Continent. 

"  Studies  on  Mo»es  and  the  Mo- 
saic Age,  or  the  Poetry  of  the  Pec* 
tateuch,"  by  Dr.  Margolioutli,  U 
nearly  ready. 

Herr  Otto  Gildemeister  has  pub- 
lished a  German  version  of  **  The 
Sonnets  of  Shakspero,  with  Kot& 
and  a  Commentary.*' 

The  late  Dr.  C.  E.  Herst's  **  Q^o. 
graphy  of  Beloved  Land^  "has  been 
published  by  Brockhnua  of  Hieipeie. 

*<  The  Colleoted  Poema  **  of  Fran- 
cis Bennooh  (b.  1812)  are  in  prepa- 
ration for  early  issue. 

Among  the'*  Shaftesbury  Papers.** 
presented  to  the  Record  Office  bv 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  MS.  of  Xjocke^ft 
'*  Essay  on  Toleration,'*  dated  1667, 
has  been  discovered ;  hitherto  it  has 
been  assumed  that  this  work  was 
written  in  Holland  subsequentlj  to 
1688. 

The  papers  by  "Q-."  who  U 
Thomas  Pumell,  a  native  of  South 
Pembrokeshire,  author  of  ^  litera* 
ture  and  its  Professora,'*  &e.,  on 
the  *' Dramatists  of  the  Prescut 
Day,*'  are  to  be  publiabe4»  with 
additions,  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REPEESENTATION- 

Thk  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  con- 
ducted in  recent  times,  bat  more  especially  during  this  session  of 
the  present  Parliament,  has  occasioned  great  anxiety  to  the  friends 
of  order  and  progress.  Men  of  all  parties  concur  in  lamenting  the 
grievous  extent  to  which  talk  has  usurped  the  place  of  thought  in 
the  Legislative  Assemblies.  But  still  more  do  they  agree  in  con- 
demning the  extreme  advantage  taken  of  the  privileges  of  the  mem- 
bers to  make  legislation  impossible  by  an  overstretch  of  the  rights  of 
free  speech.  It  appears  to  many  that  changes  in  this  respect  are 
necessary,  nay,  are  imminent.*  The  leaders  of  the  controlling 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  havd  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  course  adopted  of  impeding  the  settlement  of  great  measures  by 
the  petty — if  not  pettish — expedient  of  "  talking  against  time ; "  and* 
already  some  trivial  alterations  in  the  mode  of  conducting  business 
in  the  House  have  really  been  proposed.  These  things  are 
significant,  and  may  be  held  to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  at 
thorough  study  of  and  a  much  more  widely  extended  acquaintance 
with  *'  the  Philosophy  of  Politics  "  than  are,  at  all,  usual  in  our  day. 
Events  are  justifying  the  opinion  of  the  conductors  of  this  magazine 
that  a  series  of  papers  on  that  topic  would  be  opportune  and  ad- 
vantageous, if  they  were  expressly  free  from  partisanship,  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  take  interest 
in  questions  relating  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  power  of 
the  State  embodied  in  legislation. 

*  '*  It  it  imposBible,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  (August  12th) 
"to  be  blind  t<o  the  very  large  question  as  to  the  conduot  of  the  business 
of  the  nation  which  is  ah^dy  looming  upon  us,  and  which  must  before 
long  assume  a  definite  shape  and  most  serious  importance.  Parliament 
ia  getting  impotent.  It  cannot  do  the  work  it  ought  to  do.  .  .  . 
In  every  dirtotion  it  is  apparent  that  Parliament  tries  to  do  too  mneh^ 
does  venr  badly  much  of  that  which  it  does»  and  leaves  very  much 
undone.*' 
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It  can,  of  oonrse,  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  legal  designation 
of  oar  supreme  legislative  assemblies  coUectiyely  is  **  The  Fariit* 
ment ;"  nor  need  we  refuse  to  conoede  that  that  yenerable  name, 
dating  as  it  does  from  its  use  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentorji 
being  derived  from  the  French  term  Parlement,  employed  bj 
Louis  YII.  to  denote  the  assembly  of  hia  advisers,  signifies  pri- 
marily a  synod  in  which  the  members  are  required  to  speak  osi 
their  mind  on  the  topics  submitted  to  consideration.  The  busineii 
of  the  State  is  to  be  treated,  recorded,  and  established  in  Parlia- 
ment "presentatirely  by  the  sovereign,  the  prelates^  the  earls,  the 
barons,  &c. ;  and  representatively  by  the  commonalty  of  the 
kingdom  through  those  whom  they  have  legally  chosen  to  act  for 
their  interests."  Parliament  is  the  successor  of  the  Mickle  Sjnod 
or  Great  Council  of  the  Saxons,  the  WUena-getnote  or  the  meeting 
of  the  wise  men.  The  only  limits  to  the  power  of  Parliament  in 
making  laws  or  changes  lies  in  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
submit  to  it,  or  their  ability  to  resist  it.  Obviously,  therefore, 
the  Parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  in  such  an  assembly 
it  is  never  right  of  set  purpose  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  the  lips; 
and  it  is  a  degradation  of  the  noble  office  of  the  Legislature  to 
reduce  it  to  a  Commons  House  of  talk  instead  of  elevating  it  to  a 
place  of  parliamentary  action  for  the  common  weal.*    The  expres- 

*  We  quote  the  following  notices,  h,  propot  of  parliamentary  tali, 
from  a  weeklj  contemporary : — **  There  is  a  general  impression  that  it 
is  only  of  late  years  the  House  of  Commons  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
wasting  its  time  by  long  and  useless  speeches  instead  of  transacting  the 
business  before  it  with  the  energy  and  assiduity  of  men  of  bnsineaa.  It  ii, 
however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  lore  '  of  hearing  themselves  Calk ' 
is  a  passion  of  new  growth  in  that  assembly.  Three  hundred  years  ago— 
namely,  on  the  29th  May,  1571— her  Majesty  Queen  Elisabeth  addrnssd 
both  Houses,  teUiog  the  Commons  '  she  utterly  disallows  and  oondeomi 
those  for  their  audacious,  arrogant,  and  presumptuous  folly,  who  by  Bupe^ 
fluous  speeches  spend  much  time  in  meddling  with  matters  neither  pertain* 
ing  to  them  nor  within  the  oi^Moitj  of  their  understanding.'  This  was 
sharp  and  to  the  point,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  harsh;  but  lung 
James  I.,  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1607,  addressed  sopie  really  kind  and 
good  advice  to  both  Houses^  which  they  might  well  profit  by  in  the  present 
day.  On  that  day,  about  two  p.m.,  the  Lords,  bishops.  Speaker,  and 
Commons  attended  his  Majesty  in  the  great  chamber  at '  WhytehaU,*  whea 
he  addressed  them  for  hastening  the  Union,  saying,  amongst  other  things, 
*  studied  orations  and  much  eloquence  oo  uttb  matters  is  fit  lor  the 
universities,  where  not  the  subject  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the  trial  of  his  wit 
that  speaketh,  is  most  oonunendable.  On  the  contrary,  in  mH  great  couneik 
of  Parliament  fewest  words  with  most  matter  do  become  best.*^— (Mearwf- 
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non  of  the  veralte  df  deliberation  by  ipeeoh  is  one  things  deliberate 
Jul  king  BgAinst  time  is  quite  another  and  a  different  matter.  The 
former  aooorda  with  the  pnrpose  of  Parliament,  the  latter  ii 
ezpreaely  diseonform  to  its  aim  and  intents.  The  pass  to  which 
pablie  bnsiness  has  been  brought  has,  as  we  hare  said,  led  to  some 
proposals  for  the  facilitating  of  the  transaction  of  business  in 
Parliament.  Those,  howeyer,  which  we  hare  seen  are  mere  sue* 
cedcmea  and  palliatives,  not  root-remedies.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  oor  foantaios  of  law  should  have  dear  principles 
ae  their  sooroe,  and  flow  through  filters  which  are  guarantees,  as 
far  as  possible,  against  corruption  and  impurity.  If  we  ara  to  seek 
reform  at  all— >as  we  have  been  for  many  years  now  doing — ^we 
ought  to  attempt  it  as  nearly  as  we  can  at  i^yefona  et  origo  mali,  or 
to  rary  the  metaphor,  at  the  root,  making,  in  the  popular  sense  of 
the  term,  at  onoe  a  most  radical  and  a  most  conservative  reform. 

I  have  chosen  as  the  topic  of  this  paper  "  Legislative  Bepre- 
■emtation  "  rather  than  "  Bepresentative  Legislation  "  that  I  might 
bring  out  prominently  the  nature  of  the  representation  implied  in 
and  required  for  legislation,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  legis- 
lation which  should  result  from  representative  government.  The 
main  point  for  consideration,  therefore,  is  to  be  the  representatiTe 
function  in  legislation,  more  than  the  results  or  the  methods  of 
legislation  through  representation.  If  "  the  sovereign  is  bound  to 
govern  according  to,"  and  the  subject  is  required  to  obey,  "  the 
statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
same,"  it  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  the  principle  on 
which  legislative  representation,  that  is,  representation  culminating 
in  legislation,  ought  to  proceed,  be  organized,  registered,  and  made 
effective. 

The  main  duty  of  Parliament  is  "  to  advise  with  the  Sovereign 
on  matters  of  public  import."  It  is  as  advisers  of  the  Crown  on 
behalf  of  the  people  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  called  together ; 
and  it  is  as  a  safeguard  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  as  a 
security  that  the  advice  so  given  '*  shall  be  truly  taken  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Crown,"  through  its  responsible  ministen,  that  the 
granting  and  providing  of  supplies  for  the  due  and  proper  discharge 
of  all  the  legal  x>ecuniary  responsibilities  of  the  Government  are 
retained  in  the  power  of  the  people's  House.  This  advice  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Crown ybr  the  people  by  their  representatives  in  lawful 
assembly,  and  according  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  secure 
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the  most  efficient  discliarge  of  their  duties  to  the  Crown  on  bebalf  of 
the  people.  Advice  so  giyen,  with  the  intent  of  being  effectiTft  in  the 
proper  administration  of  the  law,  bat  more  especially  with  ths 
design  of  affecting  the  legislaiire  action  of  the  State,  is  Legitlatife 
!RepresentatioD.  Any  representation  made  through  newspaper!  or 
other  publications,  deputations,  pubKc  meetings,  Ac.,  though  iilti> 
mately  acting  on  legislation,  as  not  being  directly  incorporated  with 
that  end  in  view,  is  excluded  from  our  present  consideration  u 
lying  beyond  Legislative  Eepresentation. 

Tbe  giving  of  advice  is  a  grave  responsibility.  But  the  giving 
of  a  deliberate  advice  to  the  sovereign  of  a  state  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  that  state,  and  as  their  representative,  is,  while  a  high 
and  honourable  duty,  also  a  weighty  moral  and  legal  obligation. 
It  ought  to  involve  wise  self- reflection,  diligent  study,  pmdent  con- 
sideration, careful  search  for  information,  and  an  impartial  delibe- 
ration on  all  the  salient  points  of  the  matter  on  which  consnltaUon  v 
to  be  held.  "  The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the  trust 
of  giving  counsel ;  for,  in  other  confidences,  men  commit  the  parts 
of  their  life,  their  lands,  their  goods,  their  children,  their  credit^ 
some  particular  affair ;  but  to  such  as  they  make  their  counsellors 
they  commit  the  whole :  by  how  much  the  more  are  they  who  pe^ 
form  the  part  of  counsellors  obliged  to  all  faith  and  integrity !  "* 

These  remarks  of  Bacon,  which  are  true  of  all  counsel,  sie 
supremely  important  to  be  remembered  by  the  people's  advisen  of 
the  Crown.  They  have,  first  of  all,  a  threefold  responsibility,  one 
or  other  of  which  they  are  apt  to  forget :  (1)  to  the  Grown,  to  be 
upright  and  judicious ;  (2)  to  the  people,  to  be  trustworthy  and 
faithful :  and  (3),  to  themselves,  to  be  bold  and  independent  to  the 
former,  and  straightforward  and  dutiful  (as  promise-keepers)  to  the 
latter.  But  besides  these,  they  have  in  general,  from  their  poaitioo, 
a  duty  to  the  state  and  to  humanity  to  perform— to  preserve  the 
stability  and  secure  the  progress  of  the  state,  and  to  lahoor, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  behalf  of  the  happiness  of  the  raee.  The 
seeking  or  the  holding  of  such  an  office  as  that  of  a  represantstire 
requires,  according  to  our  notions,  the  possession,  as  pre-requisitet, 
of  an  observant  and  reflective  disposition  thoroughly  cultivated;  a 
love  of  man,  and  a  desire  to  promote  his  welfare ;  and  earefolly 
elaborated  views  of  how  this  may  be  best  accomplished  in  tiie  ci^ 

•  Bacon's  **  Ei says/'  of  ConnseL 
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eamstances  and  at  the  time ;  a  proper  idea  of  the  State,  and  its  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things,  with  a  tme  conception  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  Crown,  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  wishes  and 
requirements  of  the  people,  and  skill  and  ability  to  push  on  the 
Iatter,and  maintain,  jret  restrain,  the  fonner  amid  all  the  complications 
of  party ;  a  high  moral  nature,  to  which  duty  neyer  calls  in  yain, 
and  OTer  which  principle  holds  sway;  a  capacity  to  weigh  and 
appreeiate  evidence,  party  mores,  proposed  plans,  and  not  only  to 
make  but  to  estimate  suggestions,  and  a  resolved  will  sufficiently  de- 
cided to  prevent  flattering  submission,  either  to  the  behests  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  demands  of  the  people,  unless  they  are  palpably 
just  and  beneficial.  The  exercising  of  such  an  office  requires  readi- 
ness, versatility,  profundity,  and  sympathy ;  that  power  of  foresee- 
ing in  a  serene  imagination  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from 
change  of  circumstances,  or  the  bringing  into  operation  of  new 
causes  with  the  intent  of  eliciting  new  effects,  so  as  both  to  antici- 
pate— 

'*  The  boundletfl  fields  of  rapture  yet  to  be» 
•  •  ■  •  . 

And  learn  the  future  from  the  past  of  man." 

Given  all  requisites  and  qualifications,  or  accepting  them  as  being 
present  really  or  by  courtesy,  the  essence  of  advice-giving,  if  it  is 
honest,  as  a  mirror  of  the  principles  of  a  constituency  in  their  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Crown  as  the  head  of  the  State,  consists  in 
deliberation.  That  which,  as  J.  S.  Mill  observes, "  ean  be  done  better 
by  a  body  than  by  any  individnal,  is  deliberation.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary or  important  to  secure  hearing  and  consideration  to  many  con- 
flicting opinions,  a  deliberative  body  ig  indispensable."  "  A  place 
where  every  interest  and  shade  of  opinion  in  the  country  can  have  its 
(snse  even  passionately  pleaded  in  the  face  of  the  Government,  and 
cf  all  other  interests  and  opinions,  can  compel  them  to  listen,  and 
either  comply,  or  state  clearly  why  they  do  not,  is,  in  itself,  if  it 
answered  no  other  purpose,  one  of  the  most  important  political 
inititutions  that  can  exist  anywhere-,  and  one  of  the  foremos^ 
benefits  of  free  government."  *  But  before  a  deliberative  assembly 
can  rightly  perform,  it  must  properly  understand  and  determine  its 
true  fonetions.  If  it  becomes  a  place  "  of  mere  talk  and  havardage/* 

*  **  Oonsideialions  on  Beprssentative  GovemmenI,"  by  J.  8.    Mill, 
M06. 
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it  M  unjust  alike  to  itself,  the  sovereign,  and  the  people,  aad  needi 
must  bring  upon  itself  derision  and  oontempt,  aa  an  ageney  for  eon* 
trollini;  "  the  enaotment  of  laws  and  the  adminntntion  oi  the 
general  affairs  of  a  nation." 

Deliberation  is  thought  so  directed  as  to  guide  and  govern  efamee. 
It  is  the  pause  and  poise  of  reflection,  pri(»r  to  decision^  that  hesi- 
tant, discreet  circumspection,  and  wary,  well^oonsidsred  cantion, 
which  it  beseems  wise  men  to  employ  before  they  finally  choeae  or 
advisedly  determine.    Hence  Sir  J.  Denham  rightiy  saya, — 

"  Wisdom,  of  what  herself  approTes,  makes  choice^ 
Nor  is  led  captive  by  the  common  yoioe." 

Choice  implies  reasoned  deliberation  and  willing  pveferenes. 
*'  Choice  there  is  not/'  as  Hooker  observes,  **  unless  the  thiap; 
which  we  take  to  be  so  is  in  our  own  power,  that  we  might  have 
refused  it."  The  decisions  of  legislators  ought  to  be  "  called  and 
choice-drawn,"  that  they  may  be  sach  as  shall  beat  effect  their  aim; 
and  in  order  that  they  may  rightly  receive  this  reoonsideit- 
tion  and  investigation,  they  must  be  weighed  and  pondered,  esti- 
mated and  compared,  picked  out  and  selected ;  that  is,  they  should 
be  deliberated  upon  in  order  that  what  i»  just,  fit»  wise»  and  eqaal 
may  be  made  lawful.  Those  who  are  called  upon  by  the  people  to 
exercise  in  their  behalf  "  this  brave  imperial  monarchy  of  mind," 
the  power  of  oonsiderate  choice  in  the  advising  and  deviaiag  of 
good  and  wholesome  laws,  ought  diligently  to  deliberate  upon  what 
is  best  and  wisest,  most  in  harmony  with  man's  nature  and  God'i 
divine  plan  of  life,  as  is  shown  in  ethics,  polities,  and  religion^  so 
as  to— 

*<Badnoe 
Those  abstract  roles  of  tmih  to  roles-  of  ose.'* 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  though  debate  ought  to  imply  delibo- 
ration,  deliberation  does  not  necessarily  imply  debate.  Debate  is 
occasioned  by  contrariety  of  opinion*  and  therein  eaoh  endeavoois 
to  show  that  his  views  are  more  correct,  suitable,  or  advaataipoitfk 
aa  the  case  may  be,  tiian  those  held  by  the  opposing  party.  la  de- 
bate opinions  are  maintained,  not  quarrelsomely  but  reasoningly« 
It  is  lamentable  in  any  case,  but  much  more  in  legislative  ooneeroi 
than  in  most  others,  when  passion  or  partisanahiprsofet*  the  better 
of  the  sool,  or  acqoires  such  an  ascendency  among  men's  tho*gikt% 
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u  to  lead  theni  to  debate  far  Tiotory,  not  trolk  It  i»  poanble  to 
argue  without  disputing,  and  to  deliberate  without  debating; 
although  some — 

"Unskilled  to  ftfgne,  in  dispate  yet  lood^ 

seem  as  if  they  had  not  mastered  this  first  principle  of  legisiatire 
oratory ;  and  it  is  in  eonseqnenoe  of  this  that  the  oonntry  has  so 
frequently  to  repeat,  session  after  session,— > 

*<  I  wish  ye  "  (1ICP.8)  **  what  ye  sow  debate 
Had  been  xesohed  before  it  was  too  late." 

Men  may  consnlt,  that  is,  think  together,  eemmnnieate  or  hear 
those  opinions  which  seem  to  offer  the  best  solution  of  difficulties, 
or  the  most  adrantageons  mode  of  effecting  a  porpose,  without  con- 
troversy ;  and  even  though  doubts  and  objections  may  be  raised  or 
pressed  against  the  proposals  made  or  suggested,  cool  deliberation 
may  be  found  preferable  to  the  warm  contentions  of  debate.  It  is 
true,  that  where  many  persons  have  the  opportunity  or  the  right, 
the  liberty,  and,  it  may  be»  the  duty  of  expressing  their  opinions, 
especially  when  the  mMter  under  oonsiderstkm  is  complicated,  and, 
so  to  speak,  questionable,  debate  is  likely  to  arise,  and  may  very 
natorally  wax  hot  and  earnest ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  desirable  on 
that  account,  but  all  the  more  so,  that  the  forms  of  deliberatiTe  dis- 
course should  be  so  arranged  and  regulated  as  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  attention  to  "  the  question,"  and  the  least  pos- 
sible ^[eitoment  of  the  passions  which  the  topic  is  ealeulaied  to 
arouse.  In  fact,  passion  and  delibecatiou  ave  so  alien  that  debate 
into  which  passion  largely  enters  ought  properly  to  precede  rather 
than  mingle  with  such  df^beratiTO  tiiought  as  m&y  be  intended  to 
result  in  determinatiiTe  choice,  such  choice  as  foUows  on  an  exercise 
of  reason,  employed  as  impartially  as  oiroumstaneea  admit  of.  In 
**  GoTcminent  by  Party/'  and  **  Progress  by  Antagonism,"  debate 
is  essential ;  but  it  ought  not  to  usurp  the  piaoe  of  deliberation — 
the  honest  weighing  and  estimating  of  reaaona  proposed,  or  admin. 
istratiTe  aoto  to  be  sanctioned  or  eritioised,  bills  introduced,  or 
orders  to  be  legalised.  **  In  deliberstives*"  saith  my  Lord  Bacon^ 
following  Aristotle,  '*  the  point  is,  what  is  eril ;  and  of  good*  what  ia 
greater;  and  of  eril,  what  is  less*" 

''Lest  by  disorder  Stales  be  oterthrewn 
Power  most  use  Itaws  as  her  best  inslniBient  $ 
Laws  beinf  maps  and  ooimseUors  that  do 
Bk0w  fiovth  dissases,  and  rsdnss  thant  too/* 
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It  is  as  the  great  oonncil  of  the  nation  that  Parliament  is  conToke^ 
In  it  the  opinions  which  agitate  and  diride  the  mnltitndei  are 
hrought  forward  for  inrestigation,  consideration,  and  deliberation. 
It  does  not  create  but  criticise  opinion.  This  orititism  may  be  de* 
battre  or  deliberative,  but  it  ought  to  be  at  once  refleotiye,  correotiTSf 
and  effectiTe.  Every  opinion  reqaires  either  to  be  victorious  or  to  be 
vanquished ;  hence,  each  opinion  is  combative  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  growth.  The  stir  and  din  of  its  strife,  however,  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  outer  halls  of  thought,  until  it  has  proved  its  reasons- 
bility  to  many,  defied  the  contradictions  and  contentions  of  its 
opponents,  and  acquired  by  the  conflict  of  general  discussion  some 
proof  of  strength  and  right  to  be  heard,  before  it  is  taken  into  the 
inner  halls  of  legislation,  lest — 

**  Chance  end  opinioni,  nimble  idols,  reign," 

where  truth,  justice,  and  righteousness  ought  only  to  be  found. 
One  of  the  greatest  reforms  possible  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament, 
therefore,  would  be  to  determine  therein  the  respective  spheres  of 
agitation,  debate,and  deliberation,  and  to  fix  the  forms  of  the  eonsti- 
tntional  assemblies  in  accordance  with  that  which  may  be  determined 
to  be  best  in  regard  to  the  legislative  representation,  not  only  of 
persons  but  of  opinions.  It  is  as  a  contribution  towards  such  t 
consummation  that  the  present  paper  is  written.  The  aim  of 
politics  is  to  fix  and  settle  into  concrete  laws,  such  as  man's 
sctions  may  be  regulated  by,  the  opinions  whieh  men  hire 
formed  regarding  the  limits  of  just  interference  with  one  another 
and  the  proper  amount  of  aid  to  which  each  is  entitled  as  memben 
of  the  State.  The  formal  recognition  and  the  proper  organization 
of  public  opinion  as  the  practial  source  of  effective  legislation  ii 
essential  to  adequate  constitutional  representation.  Opinion  is,  in  our 
day,  not  only  so  complex,  but  so  multiplex,  that  legislators  eanoot 
do  more  than  receive  evidence  from  experts,  and  act  as  a  jury  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  affairs  that  oome  before  them.  Were 
this  fact  dearly  accepted  and  fully  recognised  and  provided  for  in 
our  legislation,  it  would  greatly  simplify  the  labours  of  our  House* 
of  Parliament,  and  would  beneficially  unite  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  with  our  representative  assemblies. 

Public  opinion  may  be  regarded  as  the  raw  material  of  law.  The 
body  of  the  people,  in  so  far  as  they  are  intelligent,  form  opintosi 
and  propagate  them  by  agitation.  This  public  opinion  sets  ss  s 
check  on  the  pernicious  exercise  of  power  and  so  restrains  tbt 
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operatioft  of  evil  laws  ;  it  also  acts  as  a  Rtimtihiiit  and  encourage- 
ment to  ike  exercise  of  beneficial  acts  of  statecraft.  Of  public 
opinion  Bentham  observes, ''  Able  rulers  lead  it ;  prudent  rulers 
lead  or  follow  it ;  foolish  rulers  disregard  it"  The  organization  of 
pablic  opinion  as  the  source  of  law  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  prime  re- 
quisites in  effective  and  beneficial  legislation.  The  opinions  of  one 
generation  become  the  beliefs  of  the  next,  the  habitual  forms  into 
which  their  thoughts  mould  themselves.  They  cease  to  be  opinions 
because  they  become  credences.  It  is  the  tendency  of  every  cre- 
dence to  transform  itself  from  being  a  mere  decision  of  the  intellect 
into  a  ruler  of  actions,  and  so  to  become  a  realized  and  palpable 
fact  in  the  outward  condition  of  society.  As  the  opinions  of  a 
country  are,  so  will  its  legislation  ultimately  he.  There  are  now  so 
many  means  and  sgencies  for  the  initiation,  dissemination,  agitation> 
and  discussion  of  new  views  and  opinions,  that  we  may,  as  a  general 
role,  delete  from  our  enumeration  of  the  *'  valuable  offices  "  of  Im- 
perial Parliament  the  praise  of  being  "a  grand  institution  of 
national  education,"  having,  for  one  of  its  great  duties,  as  J.  S. 
Mill  says,  '*  to  create  and  correct  that  public  opinion  whose  man- 
dates it  is  required  to  obey."  Public  opinion  might  now  very  well 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Organs  exist  in  which  those  who  can 
aay  the  best  that  may  be  fov  old  or  new  views  may  engage  in  the 
political  instruction  of  the  people,  and  employ  themselves  in 
maturing  and  enlightening  public  opinion,  so  that  it  may  be  ready 
after  due  ripening  for  legislative  representation  as  the  initiatory 
step  to  legislative  action. 

If  proper  means  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  public 
opinion,  Parliament  might  be  relieved  of  its  plethora  of  oratory,  and 
legislation  rescued  from  the  chronic  paralysis  which  generally  over- 
takes it  at  the  close  of  the  session.  The  first  step  in  the  formation 
of  such  public  opinion  as  is  intended  to  issue  in  legislation,  is  of 
course  its  origination  as  an  idea  in  one  or  in  many  minds.  At  this 
stage  it  merely  requires  expoHtioin,  clear,  careful,  and  candid  presen- 
tation to  the  minds  of  others.  If  it  commends  itself  to  the  intelli- 
gent acceptance  of  many,  opposition  is  pretty  certain  to  arise,  and 
debate  is  sure  to  ensue.  Discussion  clarifies  and  purifies  opinion 
because  it  brings  out  the  objections  felt  to  it  as  well  as  those  avail. 
able  against  it ;  and  enables  its  advancers  to  explain,  modify,  and 
reconsider  any  points  of  importance.  When  all  matters  relating  to 
fitiiMS»  rightnessy  and  practicality  have  been  settled  after  due  and 
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impartial  deltberatian,  the  opinion  may  bebrcraglit  betbie  the  people 
in  sach  a  form  as  to  enable  them  to  indicate  tbeir  dMe«,in  tiiefbrm 
of  ret olntions  at  public  meetings,  petitions  to  Parliament,  tbo  fcmna- 
tion  of  associations,  tbe  sending  of  deputations,  the  soHeitation  of 
pledges  from  members  of  the  senate  to  support,  or  at  least  to  oeifc- 
sider  it,  and  the  like.  Thus  it  may  be  bronght  imdeir  popnlir, 
national,  or  legislatorial  etnuideraiton,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ears* 
folly  thought  o^er  as  a  State  question,  and  so  sifted,  studied*  and 
maturely  examined,  with  all  its  relations  to  other  questioiis  and 
diements  kept  steadily  in  yiew,  as  to  haye  its  suitability  detennned. 
This  hamumuftMrn  of  new  opinions  witik  old,  so  m  now  to  gtre  the 
whole  that  consistency  and  unity  which  are  the  eonditioDs  of  true 
stability,  being  brought  about  by  those  of  its  advocatea  who  fcnoir 
those  matters  most  thoroughly,  might  justly  be  regarded  as  gmag 
tile  right  to  moTO  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  into  the  House  to  dfr> 
termine  that  the  same  shall  become  law.  At  tin  stttge  pariiSf- 
mentary  debate  might  be  ineyitable.  But  if  all  tiieae  preliminaiy 
requirements  had  been  attended  to  debate  might  be  gieally  eat^ 
tailed  in  quantity,  and  much  improyed  in  quality,  aa  the  priao^plei 
rather  than  the  details  would  demand  and  reoeive  the  speeial 
attention  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  deliberatiye  statement  of 
opinions  for  and  against.  Here,  at  the  option  of  the  Hooae,  Hm 
right  of  pleading  might  be  granted  adyantageously,  and  after  a  yets 
of  the  House  had  been  taken,  advocates  of  the  ynwa  adruiBed,  and 
opponents  of  the  propositions  made,  might  likewise  be  heaid.  Tkm 
an  economy  of  legislatorial  labour  might  be  eflfeoted^  and  ^tiie  best 
arguments  of  the  best  men  on  either  side  tiie  members  might  be 
instructed  in  the  matter  proposed.  This  might  be  put  under  waA 
restraints  as  the  House  should  see  fitting,  and  iheald  be  regarisd 
as  a  priyilege,  not  like  petitioning,  a  right.  8udi  pleadets  might  tabs 
their  place  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  which  should  tiiea  be  the  jury 
in  the  case  brought  before  them,  and  g^ire  their  yerdiet,  aftermntol 
consultation,  in  any  way  it  chose,  by  a  yote — aye  or  no-'-as  to 
whether  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  the  proposed  biiB.  ne 
bill  so  brought  in,  if  it  is  allowed,  should  be  the  etmtoBiaHom  into 
legal  form  of  the  .opinion  agreed  to.  The  omw  of  briiigi&g  iir 
a  consolidated  legalization  of  the  opinion,  in  wiiose  fiivour  tbm 
has  been  given,  might  then  be  placed  on  the  proposefs ;  ar  tfce  re- 
sponsibility might  be  laid  upon  the  members  of  the  miaisiiy  to 
provide  a  law  which  should  have  the  e^et  of  AilfflHiig  tJift  iiitimlBffli 
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of  the  Hoastf.    *'  There  »,'*  BRya  J.  S.  Mill,  ''hardly  any  kind  of 
intellaetual  work  which  lo  mnoh  needs  to  be  done,  not  only  by 
ezperienoed  and  ezereiBed  minds,  but  by  minds  trained  to  ^e  task 
throngh  long^  and  laborious  stndy,  as  the  business  of  making  laws. 
**  A  reason  no  less  conelnsiTe  is,  that  every  provbion  of  a  law  requires 
to  be  framed  with  the  most  accnrate  and  long-sighted  perception  of  its 
affect  on  all  the  other  provisions ;  and  the  law,  when  made,  should  be 
capable  of  fitting  into  a  consistent  whole  with  the  preTionsly  exist- 
ing laws."    For  these  reasons  we  shonld  throw  on  the  Cabinet  the 
duty  of  proYiding  explicit,  properiy  drafted,  and  thoroughly  consis- 
tent bills,  oalonlated  and  adapted  to  give  force  and  efficacy  to  the 
determination  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.    That  is  ''  a  work  of 
skilled  labour  and  special  study  and  experience,"  and  therefore  it  can 
he  better  done  by  those  who  have  made  it  their  business  than  by  the 
•mateur  legislators  of  a  senate  which  acts  as  a  congress  of  opinions. 
'  In  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Austin,  that  **  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendenoy  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  encroach  npon  liie  fiuus 
tions  of  the  Sxeoutive  €k>yemment,"  we  entirely  agree ;  and  we 
believe  that  he  is  quite  right  in  affirming  that  ''the  functions  thus 
usurped  by  the  House  of  Commons  ore  transferred  from  experi- 
enced and  ^sponsible  to  inexperienced  and  irresponmble  hands ; 
while  the  House,  by  attending  to  business  for  which  its  oonstitutton 
unfits  it,  performs  its  legislative  ftmctions  with  diminished  care, 
sod  neglects  its  important  office  of  supervising  and  checking  the 
exeeutive."    Two  evils  result  from  this  nnskilled  tinkering  of  enact- 
ments :  1st,  bills  are  rarely  framed  with  close  akiE  and  thorough 
fitness,  but  are  loosely  drawn  and  vaguely  worded;  2nd,  bills 
being  made,  olause  by  ohnise,  the  subject  of  vote  and  amendment, 
have  ft>equettt]y  sueh  elements  introduced  to  **  stand  part "  of  thMS 
ss  makes  them  cumbrous  and  unworkable,  and  not  unfrequently 
inconsistent  in  themselves.    The  House,  baring  given  orders  that 
a  bill  sheidd  be  prepared  to  accomplish  a  certain  object,  should 
hold  in  ita  own  hsnda  the  right  to  criticise  and  canvass  every  item 
introduced,  to  seek  foil  infomution  regarding  tiie  operation  and 
ineidence  of  every  olause ;  and  on  being  satisfied  that  the  bill  fulfils 
the  intent  of  the  House,  with  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
oountvy*  should  by  its  vote  solemnly  de^ermin^^  en  its  passing  into 
hwy  amA.  set  in  motion  the  means  l^  wbioh  its  Jbud  aeoepiaatee  wm 
law  magF  be-  given  to-  it  with  all  the  supreme  sanotiens:  whudi  the 
ceuittaAion  zeqocrea.    It  is  then  ready  for  arfsw^tslrurfww,  that  ii^ 
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to  be  honestly  and  faithfully  applied'  by  the  EzecutiTe,  for  i&e 
effecting  of  the  parpose  for  which  it  has  been  passed.  The  fore- 
going may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  general  oatline  of  the  fonsi 
through  which  an  opinion  might  pass  from  the  period  of  its  origioa* 
lion  to  that  of  its  adoption  into  the  legislative  decisions  of  Ihe 
country,  and  we  have  now  to  show  in  what  way  Legislative  Beprs- 
sentation  might  be  so  utilized  as  to  lighten  the  labours,  and  quidcen 
the  speedy  of  the  passage  of  bills  through  the  supreme  halls  of 
legislation. 

Parliament  should  form  the  incorporated  will  of  the  people.  It 
ought  to  be  the  mould,  not  the  mouthpiece  of  opinion.  Its  func- 
tion should  be  to  deliberate,  determine,  and  decide  what  ahall  be 
law.  It  ought  to  occupy,  not. the  forwn  of  the  advocate,  but  the 
highest  juridical  seat.  It  ought  to  be  a  judiciary  oourt  fnr  the 
examination  of  proposals  for  the  promotion  of  order  and  progrew 
in  the  nation ;  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  plans  of  improve- 
ment brought  before  it ;  for  the  critical  investigation  of  every  set 
of  the  executive;  for  the  sanctioning  and  maintaining  of  every 
requisite  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
proper  supervision  of  all  the  acts  of  the  administration,  claiming, 
exercising,  and  exerting  the  right  to  determine  by  their  vote  the  ulti- 
mate will  of  the  community  in  regard  to  each  matter  brought  before  it 

In  what  way,  then,  should  legislative  representation  act,  so  as  to 
secure  the  transition  of  opinion  into  legislation  P  The  utmost  poi- 
sible  freedom  ought  to  be  given  to  the  statement  of  facts,  the  expo- 
sition of  principles,  the  suggestion  of  opinions,  and  the  agitation  of 
questions,  not  only  by  individuals  but  by  incorporate  bodies.  Hie 
fullest  right  of  association  ought  to  be  conceded,  on  condition  that 
all  legalized  associations  should  be  open  and  amenable  to  law,  their 
office-bearers  responsible,  and  their  action  confined  to  the  purpoeet 
set  forth  in  the  articles  of  their  constitution ;  these  having  beea 
duly  registered  in  the  Home  Office,  and  copies  of  their  roles  pro- 
perly filed  there.  While  individuals  ought  not  to  be  debarred  iroD 
the  right  of  petition,  or  any  number  of  individuals  from  approach- 
ing the  House  as  petitioners,  it  might  be  advisable  to  confine  the 
right  of  sending  deputations  to  incorporated  bodies,  and  to  n 
the  powers  of  representation  granted  to  such  bodies  by 
raging  them  to  report  on  such  topics  as  they  had  been  ineorporatad 
to  consider;  and  so  to  give  to  associated  bodies  a  hage  propottiaa 
of  that  preliminary  work  which  is  now  frequently  oooautled  to 
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ilojal  Commifsums.  The  authorized  reports  of  suoh  assooiations 
might  be  regarded  as  Taloable  pro  tafUo,  as  showmg  the  hold  any 
opinion  bad  taken  on  the  popular  mind,  and  the  reasons  most  com- 
monly assigned  for  supposing  that  legislative  action  should  be  taken 
thereupon.  Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  distinction 
iMtween  chartered  and  unchartered  societies,  and  to  confer  rights 
on  such  associations  as  applied  for  and  received  a  licence  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  which  would  not  be  granted  to  promiscuous 
assemblies  and  unauthorized  congresses.  Associations  of  certain 
sorts  might  be  permitted  to  assemble,  by  delegation,  to  consider  and 
report  on  special  topics,  and  might  be  privileged,  on  petition,  to 
appear  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  representative  deputy, 
to  advocate  the  opinions  they  had  felt  bound  to  express.  We  have, 
for  instance,  in  the  British  Association  for  science,  and  the  char- 
tered societies  relating  to  science,  the  nucleus  of  council  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Government  action  in  connection  with  science 
(proper).  In  the  Social  Science  Association,  in  our  incorporated 
charities,  and  in  our  Poor  Law  guardians,  we  might,  in  like  manner, 
haye  good  advice  given  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  sani- 
tary measures,  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  semi*criminal,  &o* 
City  and  town  councils,  borough  incorporations,  &c.,  might  offer 
great  help  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation,  health  preservation,  and 
the  suppression  of  vice ;  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  directors  ot 
incorporated  banks,  and  duly  constituted  companies  of  many  sorts, 
might  usefully  consider  questions  of  finanee,  tariff  duties,  ship  dues, 
monopolies  of  carriage,  postal  arrangements,  patents,  &c.,  and 
advise  on  them.  The  universities,  the  governors  of  the  higher  col- 
leges, and  the  members  of  school  boards,  might  give  attention  to 
ds  nmde  in  regard  to  education.  The  several  governing 
of  the  churches  of  the  land  might  impart  their  views  on 
religious  and  moral  questions ;  and  many  other  institutions  of  the 
same  sort  might  act  as  minor  preparatory  parliaments,  so  to  speak, 
where  consideration,  deliberation,  and  debate  might  precede  the 
taking  up  of  a  question  in  Parliament,  and  through  which  public 
opinion  might  fiow,  as  it  were,  filtered,  into  reservoirs  of  reflective 
thought,  whence  the  great  senate  might  draw  facts  and  proposals 
•aited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Such  a  method  of  collecting 
infonnation,  and  concentrating  reflective  thought  upon  topics  of 
pablie  interest,  would  largely  economize  the  time  and  the  labours  of 
Parliament,  and  greatly  lessen  the  anxieties  of  the  administration. 
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It  would  not  only  be  a  pMdiminavy  gauge  of  what  Ihe  piibiie 
exmefltly  desired,  but  it  would  in  general  snpplj  the  moat  MMniiil 
items  of  which  bills  likely  to  satisfy  tiie  pubtio  dionld  oonsisfe. 

Much  greater  effect  might  be  given,  too,  in  many  eases,  to  the 
right  of  pnblic  meeting  by  registration  in  some  pnblie  offioe,of  the 
resolutions  come  to,  and  in  the  case  of  any  great  and  influenlol 
agitation,  permitting  delegacy  of  a  specifie  sort  from  public  meet- 
ings to  district  conrentions.  This,  besides  the  immediate  bene6t 
of  bringing  the  pnblie  mind  directly  before  the  Hooses  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  largely  benefit  them  by  the  educatiye  inflnease  it 
would  exert.  As  things  are,  a  large  amount  of  politieal  action  ii 
taken,  and  agitiation  undergone,  without  specific  effect — ^unlessitba 
to  excite  discontent  that  nothing  results  from  the  trouble  implied 
in  and  employed  about  them.  Public  opinion  is  not  organiied. 
We  have  no  registration  of  it  except  casually  in  the  newspapen; 
and  that  is  so  scattered,  and  so  dependent  on  circumstancea,  thattiw 
swell  of  its  volume  requires  to  be  guessed  at  rather  than  caleulsiei 
Our  scheme  would  utilize,  or  at  least  give  the  opportunity  of  ntilii* 
ing,  all  the  movements  made  with  intent  to  influence  legislatioii; 
so  that  Parliament  might  know  in  what  direction,  and  with  wlut 
strength,  the  winds  of  public  opinion  were  blowing. 

A  great  deal  of  the  over-talk  of  Parliament  arises  from  its  re- 
hearsal of  all  the  elements  of  a  case  ab  imHo,  Were  it  to  aeeept 
the  public  and  popular  discussion  of  the  question  as  so  mueh  worit 
done,  and  not  requiring  tft  be  done  over  again,  the  speeches  delivend 
within  its  walls  would  be  less  numerous  and  more  brief,  leas  tediooi 
and  more  impressive.  Its  members  could  then  devote  themadves 
to  the  considerations  immediately  before  them  rather  than  to  talk, 
which  is  meant  for  their  constituencies,  not  for  the  hearers ;  and 
which  commonly  shows  that  they  have  been  mastered  by  the  sab- 
ject  somehow,  rather  than  that  they  have  mastered  it.  We  plead  for 
the  revisal  of  the  legislative  representation  of  opinion,  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  revisal  of  representative  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  forms  of  Parliament  might  be  so  revised  in  eonsidfl^ 
ation  of  the  large  amount  of  discussion  which  almost  every  topic 
now  undergoes  prior  to  its  being  brought  under  the  notice  of  ^ 
Legislature,  as  greatly  to  economise  time  and  talk.  It  is  costooaiy 
at  present,  on  notioe  being  given  of  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  ia  * 
bill,  to  have  no  discussion,  but  to  reserve  debate  till  the  motioa  ii 
made.    It  might  be  advantageous  in  moving  for  leafB  to  ImagiA  * 
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bin,  ihat  any  one  doairom  of  oppoting  the  motion  wigfht  annoance 
liig  inteoftioiit  and  being  permitted  to  speak  immediately  after  the 
person  whose  datyit  is  to  show  canse  why  a  bill  should  bebronght 
in,  the  discnsaion  should  then  end.  On  the  first  reading  of  a  bill 
aearoely  any  disonssion  now  takes  plaee.  Perhaps  the  making  of 
the  first  reading  go  to  the  establishing  of  the  ffrineiple  of  the  bill, 
and  to  limit  the  speakers  in  that  debate  to  those  who  gave  notioe  of 
their  intention  (unless  an  adjournment  were  mored,  when,  of  oourse, 
notice  of  desire  to  speak  might  be  extended),  might  aid  parliamen- 
tary progress ;  as  it  is,  a  first  reading  is  regarded  more  as  a  matter 
of  eourtesy  tiian  an  act  of  legislatire  deliberation.  Were  the  first 
reading  to  be  held  as  an  affirmation  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  the 
aeoond  reading  might  be  devoted  to  the  oritioism  of  the  details  of 
it;  and  if  these  were  brought  in  by  order  of  the  House,  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry,  the  debates  in  committee  might  be 
greatly  curtailed.  On  the  report  of  the  committee  any  additional 
clauses,  reservations,  exceptions,  &c.,  which  might  seem  to  be  requi- 
site might  be  stated,  and  given  over  to  the  executive  to  provide 
necessary  and  anfficient  clauses  to  efiect  the  aim  sought.  At  the 
third  reading  no  discussion  of  the  general  principle  or  of  the  special 
details  already  dealt  with  should  be  regarded  as  relevant,  but  the 
vrhole  attention  of  the  House  should  be  directed  to  the  accuracy  of 
its  flubstanoe,  the  pertinence  of  its  form,  the  consistency  of  its  parts, 
and  the  clearness  of  its  language.  It  is  almost  always  the  practice 
now-a-days  to  pass  a  bill  on  the  same  day  as  that  in  which  it  has 
been  read  the  third  time.  Perhaps  this  is  over-haste.  It  might 
be  better  for  the  practicality  and  consistency  of  our  legislation  if 
an  interval  were  to  elapse  before  the  final  vote  is  taken.  This 
might  perhaps  be  managed  by  a  little  change  in  the  order  of  public 
business ; — ^if,  for  instance,  it  were  held  that  a  bill  which  had  passed 
its  first  reading,  and  had  thus  had  its  principle  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  should  enter  into  its  first  stage  in  the  House 
of  Lords  tiien,  and  should  proceed  in  its  successive  stages  in  the 
same  fashion.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  the  Upper  House 
should  consider  the  Commons'  resolution  as  an  act  of  legislative 
representation,  and  should,  in  the  first  instance,  accept  the  bill  as  a 
-proai  that  such  an  opinion  as  it  expressed  prevailed,  and  that  both 
Houses  should  retain  their  privilege  of  rejecting  a  biU  on  the 
motion  "  that  this  bill  do  now  pass." 
The  suggestions  here  made  have  for  their  object  the  extension. 
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organisation,  and  offioialisation— if  we  may  to  term  it— of  ptiblie 
opinion,  by  the  ascription  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Uie 
higher  jndicial  functions  of  deliberative  determination,  and  hj 
throwing  upon  the  public,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  anoeit- 
tiye  action  it  exercises,  the  duty  of  showing  (I)  that  legislatioii  if 
required ;  (2)  what  legislation  is  adyisable ;  and  (3)  on  what  groimdi 
those  suggestions  are  made  and  maintained*  They  would  piereot 
the  haphazard,  tentative  legislation,  which  consumes  so  much  of  the 
energy,  and  so  fatally  affects  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  They  would 
bring  into  effectiTe  use  and  registrable  valuation  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, public  meeting,  and  deputation.  They  would  organize  the 
preliminaries  of  legislation ;  and  they  would  greatly  eoonomiie 
<'  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  '*  with  which  our  sessions  uraillj 
close.  They  would  greatly  increase  the  interest  of  the  puhlio  in 
all  questions  relating  to  good  government,  largely  deoresse  the 
labours  of  our  Legislatttre,  and  very  effectively  educate  a  race  of 
thoughtful  politicians.  We  believe  that  they  would  tend  mueh  to 
unite  the  several  elements  of  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  they  voold 
combine  in  one  interest  the  making  of  good  laws  and  the  passios 
for  good  government ;  the  solitary  thinker,  however  humble,  the 
publicist,  and  the  parliamentarian ;  the  noble  and.the  sovereign—ie 
fashioning  the  whole  and  bringing  them  into  a  community. 

Parliament,  by  being  relieved  of  much  of  the  drudgery  of  itslon{ 
sittings,  as  well  ss  many  of  the  tedious  duties  involved  in  attendisg 
to  committees  which  are  now  brought  together  to  gather  up  the  eeoie 
of  the  public  special  questions,  would  be  able  to  assume  the  Uigfl 
views  of  politics  which  mske  it  synonymous  with  statesmanship,  and 
could  leam  to  look  on  the  proposals  made,  not  as  party  or  psrtial 
measures,  but  as  national  affairs.  Parliament  might  then  ceiie  to 
be  a  congress  of  opinion-mongers  and  speech-makers,  and  become  a 
great  institution  of  statecraft,  in  which  the  best  measures  might  be 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  man ;  and  the  order  and  progress  of  the 
state  might  be  so  conserved,  and  yet  improved  as  to  realise  the 
dreams  of  sages  during  many  ages.  Organise  opinion  by  giring  ^ 
representative  powers  before  Parliament,  and  constitute  PartisiaeBt 
into  the  supreme  will  of  the  nation,  as  the  ultimate  determiner  of  all 
legislation,  and  men  shall  revere  the  laws  made,  and  love  the 
blies  by  whom  they  are  passed* 
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IS  CHEISrS  S£IGN  UPON  EAETH  TO  BE  A  SPIBITUAL 
OE  A  TEMPOEAL  ONE— OE  BOTH  P 

flPIBITUAL. — I. 

A  CABBPUL  Btndy  and  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  different 
passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  which,  either  expressly  or 
incidentally,  make  reference  to  the  kingdom  and  the  reign  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  one  who  approaches  the  subject- 
without  undae  bias,  that  Christ's  dominion  was  announced  by  pro- 
phecy, and  is  actualiy  developed,  as  a  spiritual  one.  As  yet,  indeed, 
it  is,  if  not  to  be  called  imperfect,  at  least  incomplete  and  partial ; 
and  in  the  ages  yet  to  come,  from  the  diffusion  of  the  light,  and  the 
general  reception  of  the  truth  of  the  one  pure  religion,  our  earth 
shall  show  most  markedly  in  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  in  the 
characteristics  of  commonities,  how  great  has  become  the  influence, 
and  how  ceaseless  the  sway,  of  the  religion  of  Christ  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  But  for  all  that,  as  I  hold,  Christianity  is  not,  eyen 
with  the  attainment  of  a  wide-spread  power  which  the  world  has 
nerer  yet  beheld,  it  is  not  destined  to  change  its  character,  or  to 
superadd  anything  thereto  which  would  give  it  at  all  the  aspect  of  a 
monarchy,  or  any  other  recognized  form  of  human  government.  As 
it  has  began,  and  as  it  has  progressed,  through  fluctuations  and  re- 
actions until  it  has  attained  to  its  present  status  (a  status  which 
dees  undoubtedly  hold  out  much  hope  of  a  vast  and  possibly  rapid 
extension  of  its  agency  despite  many  things  seemingly  adverse),  so 
sbaU  the  religion  of  Christ  proceed,  gathering  strength  and  force 
through  successive  Christian  ages ;  but  not  departing  from  its 
original  and  openly  stated  principles.  There  was  a  theocracy 
once  known  in  Asia.  God  selected  a  man,  a  family,  and  then  a 
nation,  and  to  this  nation  He  gave  a  place  and  position,  and  a  Divide 
code  of  laws.  That  people  proved  unfaithful  to  the  trust  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  disobedient  to  their  unseen  though  omnipresent 
Huler.  Centuries  under  a  socoession  of  occasional  rulers  only  served 
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to  show  what  had  indeed  been  hinted  at  by  the  inipired  antiior  of 
the  Pentatench,  that  eyen  Buch  a  Bcheme  could  not  secnre  the  people 
from  numerous  lapses  from  religious  duty  and  social  obligatioos. 
A  change  passed  oyer  the  Israelitish  nation  and  for  a  short  period 
under  Dayid  and  his  son  SolamoB«  while  a  gorgeous  system  of  wo^ 
ship  was  set  on  foot,  and  all  surrounding  countries  brought  to  temu 
of  friendship  or  subjection,  it  did  appear  as  if  the  theocratic  form  of 
goyemment,  though  ehimged  as  to  its  mode,  and  tatdoig  effeet  dvoa^ 
a  human  agent,  was  about  to  rest  upon  aa  abiding  basis.    Such 
anticipations  were  shortly  dispelled  by  a  disseyerance  of  ten  tribes 
from  the  twelye,  and  the  daring  renunciation  by  the  latter  of  the 
Diyme  supremacy  in  all  things.    In  the  Judaic  kingdom,  a  flnetoi- 
ting  course  «f  •eyents,  under  yaiious  moBarcfafl, — lew  of  whom  were 
loyal  to  Grod,  brought  the  people  there  to  the  same  iaaue  wludi  the 
sister-kingdom  had  reached  earlier,  yia.,  to  a  eaptiyitj,  to  a  desQU- 
tion  of  their  cities,  and  a  destroetion  <^  national  iAdependenoe.  1m 
the  case  of  the  bulk  of  the  tribes,  this  punishment,  for  such  it  vMi 
inyolyed  in  it  tibeir  being  blotted  out  for  eyer(as  far  as  we  know)  firan 
any  indiyidual  existence  in  the  historic  page,  as  haying  been  onces 
part  of  the  diyinely  chosen  race.    With  the  others  the  roia  mi 
irreyocaMe.    A:fter  a  period  they  regained  their  own  land  and  a 
measure  of  their  ancient  priyileges,  rebuilt  their  temple,  and  luidtf 
Uteir  leading  priests  and  other  distingui^ed  men,  though  no  longer 
eapable  of  becoming  a  conspicuous  world-power  through  the  npii 
and  extensiye  growth  of  the  great  monarchies  around,  had  yet  a 
name  amongst  the  kingdoms.    The  succession  of  prophets  Wi 
how«Ter,  now  ceased,  and  the  position  of  Palestine  exposed  it  eos* 
tinually  to  the  incursions  or  the  secret  hostility  of  nations  lyiogeos- 
tiguous  to  it.  Under  the  Maccabsean  dynasty  there  was  a  spasmodie 
leyiyal  of  life,  but  the  feebleness  of  the  Jewish  nation  laid  it  uoder 
the  neoesnty  of  seeking  the  protection  (so*oalled)  of  some  other 
power  i  and  when  that  Italian  city,  which  had  been  growing  at  fint 
silently,  and  then  with  world-shaking  energy  sent  forth  her  legioas 
and  her  eagles  into  eyery  attainable  land,  it  was  only  to  be  ezpeeted 
that  Judsca  too  would  haye  to  bow  before  the  imperial  sway  of 
"Rome,  The  crisis  had  come,  and  the  sceptre — of  temporal  antboo^' 
at  least— had  finally  been  taken  from  "  Shiloh." 

These  poiats  thus  cursorily  touched  upon  are  not  imleTtft 
Apart  from  Ood-giyeu  prediction,  it  is  mainly  through  the  i^ 
that  mankind  can  form  any  ooiyectiires  as  to  a  future  not  iiaa^ 
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dktely  at  hand,  n&r  k  it  witbout  ftdvantftge  fhaitire  wvkt  to  l&atoey 
^en  we  «iideavi9iir  to  ioterpret  Divine  BiiaMaeeMettis  m  to  erentt 
yet  to  «oine.  Jadaasfn  was  the  pveoimor  of  OhrMtiamitj,  and  it  was 
wbat,  aa  I  beliere,  Christianity  was  ne^r  intended  to  be,  and  there- 
fore wiH  not  be,  in  immediate  oonneotien  with  a  t«Qporal  kingdom. 
Inierwe^tea  with  the  Jewieh  ritual  we  find  mnoh  trat^,  hidden 
beneath  ejrmbok,  and  it  pointed  forward  also  to  daya  then  vemeto^ 
when  it  shouid  gkr^  place  to  a  higher  ayaten,  and  whtoa  that  religion, 
which  W88  not  antagoniatio  to  the  old,  but  an  espaaaion,  and  MX 
emmciation  of  M  in  it  that  was  notexclnsirely  Jewiih,  wae  to  be 
bronght  into  proximity  with  every  country  and  dine.  C^nstiaBity 
raoogniaed — nay,  brought  out  with  new  and  startling  foree  "the^aai- 
vefsaL  goverimient  of  God,  and  the  fact  that  obedienee  woiM  be 
tried  by  an  ttnerring  test ;  and  that  this  respenaibilily  eonld  ba 
evaded  by  none  to  whom  the  name  of  Christ  was  known,  yet  it 
flunonnced,  not  the  re-establish raent  of  the  old  laraditish  power,  nor 
the  inangaratioR  of  a  new  DiTine  aeheme  of  temporal  goTern«ient» 
whieh  BOBM  conceive  is  by  and  bye  to  be  revealed,  and,  in  millettual 
days,  is  to  embrace  ail  mankind  imder  the  immediate  temfiesial 
headship  of  Christ. 

Aa  we  find  from  the  goepels^and  €i\e  centemporBneoiis  history  of 
the  times  preceding  and  following  Christ's  Advent  gtvee  aKtbordieaile 
evidenoe,—- the  Jews  did  not  coase  to  hope  for  and  expect  a  return  -ef 
their  nationai  glory.  Many  erpressions  were  uttered  by  our  Lord 
vdiichthey  chose  to  nnderstand  as  favoaring  their  views,  and  thongh 
to  His  disciples  He  gave  more  particular  cKplanations,  they  oould 
not  free  themselves  from  the  delusion  that  the  Jowish  kingdom  waa 
tO'^hibit  more  than  the  splendour  of  its  palmiest  days  nnder  King 
Messiah,  and  in  its  trinmphs  they  thought  that  they  would  share. 
Owing  to  these  errors,  which  were  only  slowly  dispelled  after  the 
deeease  of  tiieir  Master,  they  failed  to  realize  what  Christianity  was 
ae  aapuritcul  power ;  nor  could  they  understand  how,  by  means  of  ita 
action  upon  the  hearts  and  oensoieaoos  of  men  it  was  destined  by 
GM  to  work  greater  social  and  political  changes  than  it  could  have 
effected  through  any  form  of  temporal  government.  The  disciples 
hoped  to  see  their  Lord  upon  the  throne  of  the  Casara^  and  the 
sij^  of  His  submiasion  to  the  dominant  Boman  authority  in  Jeru- 
salem Bikd  them  wath  surprise  md  vexation.  But  CSunst's  own 
wcvrds  OB  this  momaatous  subject  uttered  in  that  eloaing  scene  were 
find  ;  «'  My  kingdom  ia  not  of  this  worid."  To  lay  that  theM^words 
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declare  only  that  Christ's  kiDgdom  had  not  a  temporal  origin  is  to 
misapprehend  tbeir  significance.  As  the  connection  proves,  Christ 
asserted  that  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  He  came  to  establish  was 
such  that  it  could  in  no  way  rival  that  of  any  earthly  potentiite,  snd 
it  precluded  any  armed  opposition  on  the  part  of  His  followers  to 
the  outrages  He  had  to  sustain.  And,  strange  as  it  appears,  the 
efflux  of  nineteen  Christian  centuries  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
prove  to  some  men  that  upon  earth  Christianity  has  no  prospectire 
kingdom,  that  the  reign  of  Christ,  which  commenced  in  Pentecostal 
days,  has  been  continuous  (since,  even  in  the  darkest  ages,  there 
were  solitary  individuals,  and  even  companies,  in  whose  breasts  wss 
cherished  the  remembrance  of  the  sacred  truths  which  He  declared), 
and  that  all  now  needed  to  bring  about  its  extension  throughout  the 
nations  is  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  those  in  whose  hands 
God  has  entrusted  the  Gospel,  and  charged  them  to  make  it  known 
to  others ;  secondly,  more  earnest  prayer  on  the  part  of  believers 
for  the  vivifying  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and,  thirdly— sn 
event  plainly  predicted,  but  the  time  of  which  is  as  yet  concealed— 
a  suspension  of  the  Satanic  influence  and  power  as  exercised  orer 
the  souls  (and  bodies?)  of  men. 

To  expect  greater  results  from  the  employment  of  temporal 
agencies,  even  associated  with  the  immediate  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  Himself,  than  have  occurred  while  He  has  been  spiritually, 
yet  without  intermission,  present  with  His  followers — ^that  is,  from 
such  conjectured  events  as  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Falestine, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  a  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  Jen- 
aalem — is  to  mistake,  nay,  almost  to  dishonour  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion.    It  is  in  no  way  needful  that  Christ  shoold 
reign,  temporally,  in  actual  presence,  or  by  any  vicegerent,  to 
bring  about  those  changes  which  have  been  predicted  as  certain  to 
occur  when  Christianity  receives  its  due  recognition  from  all  the 
nations.    It  is  conceivable,  certainly,  that  God  could  have  ordained 
that  Christianity — like  Judaism,  holding  a  temporal  position — ^might 
have  done  what  Judaism  did  not,  namely,  go  forth,  and  enlarging 
itself  from  a  narrow  sphere  gradually  embrace  within  its  sway  sU 
other  kingdoms  and  governments.    But  He  saw  fit  to  endow  the 
gospel  dispensation  with  a  power  which  was  merely  ipiritusL  and 
its  appeals  to  mankind  are  tUl  the  stronger  because  they  tooeh  the 
heart  and  conscience  through  the  means  of  unseen  yet  belicTable 
disclosures  which  it  makes  regarding  the  past,  present,  and  futoie. 
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We  bave  yery  ample  endence  before  oar  eyes  as  to  wbat  bas  been 
already  effected  by  means  of  tbe  metbods  of  evangelization  wbicb 
arise  naturally  out  of  tbe  Cbristian  system  of  ethics,  and  it  needs 
only  an  expansion,  and  a  more  zealoas  pursnit  of  these,  to  displace, 
and  ultimately  to  extinguish,  all  false  forms  of  religion.    Hare  we 
not  seen,  as  an  eloquent  modem  writer  observes, "  a  whole  western 
hemisphere  colonized  in  later  times  by  nations  not  idolatrous ;  and 
there,  amidst  an  unexampled  growth  of  population,  we  hail  a  wide 
reriyal,  a  deep  and  growing  vitality,  of '  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints '?    While,  also,  in  the  farthest  East,  the  light  of  real 
science  co-operates  with  the  desires  and  energies  of  Christians, 
chasing  and  casting  out  those  phantoms  of  a  gross  mythology 
which  can  no  more  spread  their  wings  in  its  full  sunshine.    Would 
David  deem  tbe  fulfilment  of  bis  predictions  equivocal  or  narrow, 
and  '  hifl  soul  be  cast  down  witbin  him,'  when, '  looking  from  the 
land  of  Jordan,  from  tbe  bill  Mizar,'  over  waves  which  no  ship  of 
Tarsbish  ever  crossed — be  should  find  bis  own  hallowed  songs  read 
in  tbe  but  of  tbe  Esquimaux  and  the  New  Zealander,  chanted  in 
the  kraal  of  the  Hottentot  and  in  the  churches  of  Tahiti ;  when  be 
should  bear  tbe  name  of  the  Christ  resounding  on  the  shores  of 
the  GhiDges  and  Ohio,  and  consider  those  '  palaces '  where  God  is 
known  for  a 'refuge'  adorning  the  once  savage  banks  of  tbe  Thames 
and  Delaware."    These  events  are  preparing  the  way  for  greater 
events  yet  to  come,  when,  in  the  millennial  period,  as  already 
hinted,  multitudes  shall  be  gathered  into  tbe  Church  of  Christ, 
and  various  distinctive  prophecies,  as  yet  unfulfilled,  sball  have 
their  accomplishment.    Towards  this  consummation  all  things  are 
tending,  and  tbe  seeming  postponement  is  only  a  part  of  tbe  Divine 
purpose.    Whether  any  distinct  demarcation  will  be  noticeable, 
whereby  all  must  perceive  that  a  new  era  is  being  inaugurated,  is 
doubtful';  in  my  belief,  it  is  more  probable  that  by  a  gradual 
onflow  of  events  tending  thitherward  tbe  change  will  be  brought  in, 
wbicb,  though  mighty,  may  not  be  notable  as  to  its  precise  com- 
mencement.   I  am  aware  that  a  large  number  of  very  sincere  and 
good  per%)ns  look  for  an  inauguration  of  tbe  millennium  in  a  sudden 
and  visible  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth,  to  reifjn  over  the 
nations  for  a  prophetic  period,  antecedent,  of  course,  to  tbe  resur- 
rection  of  all  and  the  final  judgment.    By  this  personal  reign  of 
our  Lord  and  His  attendant  saints  sball  be  brougbt  about,  as  they 
say,  that  moral  revolution  amongst  tbe  peoples,  and  that  general 
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ftoeeptation  of  tho  tmtliB  of  Cbriatiaxutj  wliiofa*  at  pNteoi;  nan 
unlikely  to  come  io  pua  through  the  agencies  whioh  are  in  qpen- 
tion.  Yet,  in  cod  junction  with,  this  riew,  snok  pevsoos  moitlj 
siiU  ding  to  the  belief  that  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  Ghnattanitf  ii 
to  continue,  but  think  it  will  be  supplemented  and  assisted  l^  i 
new  temporal  power  given  to  it ;  by  which  more  is  to  be  sffeetod 
within  a  Tery  brief  space  than  has  been  brougkt  to  pass  by  the 
well  nigh  two  thousand  years  during  which  the  Cliurch  of  ChcisI 
has  been  in  existence,  snd  never  without  its  adherents,  sad  ad 
often  without  its  martyrs.  Already,  as  we  hare  said,  the  woxk 
which  the  Church  has  done  gives  ample  security  to  those  who  hart 
a  heart-interest  in  its  success ;  that  the  fault  of  failures  and  lapsei 
rests  not  with  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  lack  of  faitk 
and  diligence  on  the  part  of  its  adherents  that  has  retarded  the 
spread  of  Christianity ;  and  would  a  visible  manifestation  of  tbe 
glory  of  Christ  and  His  reign  upon  earth<— even  ae  king  of  sll 
nations— would  this  be  more  likely  to  produce  a  universal  aeoeptt- 
tion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  than  the  previous  means  used  to  wnfB 
men  to  believe  in  and  to  obey  it  P  Might  it  not  be  said  with  reaicn 
that  such  an  astounding  appearance  would  in  fact  alter  the  chwrnAa 
of  the  dispensation  altogether  P  Faith  can  never  be  abolished  ^  it 
must  always  be  a  part  of  the  nature  of  a  finite  being,  wkaterer 
world  he  be  a  habitant  of;  but  the  faith  which  forms  so  essential  s 
particular  in  the  Christian  life  would  necessarily  undergo  an  entite 
transformation,  or  indeed  cease  to  exist,  when  the  object  of  it  vM 
revealed  to  the  bodily  sense.  Let  Chrisc  descend  upon  earth  is 
sight  of  all— nay,  let  this  not  be  universally  seen,  but  only  reported 
on  undoubted  authority — and  the  most  incredulous  onee  as  to  tibe 
truth  of  Christianity  would  hasten  to  yield  a  perfunctory  obedieneCi 
if  it  might  avail  them  aught.  Actual  transformation  of  the  cfas- 
tacters  of  men  from  vice  to  virtue  would  be  no  more  wrought  bj 
this  manifestation  than  by  Christ's  appearing  to  judge  the  world. 
We  must  suppose,  then,  that  hj  His  spiritual  influences  God  will 
still  eontinue  to  draw  men  to  Himself,  and  have  we  any  proof  thst 
the  existence  upon  earth  of  a  temporal  kingdom  under  Chnst's 
authority  would  further  the  salvatioa  of  those  as  yet  in  spiritosl 
unbelief  P  I  should  say  not;  the  history  of  the  Jews  teaches  ftf 
otherwise. 

This  erroneous  view,  towards  whi<^  our  attention  has  been 
iireeted,  has  been  lavgely  supposted  by  a  misapprehenaion  of  thoie 
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poMages  ia  Scriptare  which  Bpeak  of  the  coming  of  CbrtBt.  This 
phrase  ia  ased  in  a  yariety  of  meanings,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully  between  those  places  where  it  applies  to  a  per- 
sonal coming  and  a  coming  which  is  proyidential  or  spiritual. 
There  are  two,  and  but  two,  comings  which  are  personal.  Christ 
came,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  redeem  men.  He  will  return,  as 
He  departed  from  earth,  to  be  their  judge,  but  suhsequeiUfy  to  the 
millennium;  and  then  follows  the  close  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
and  the  reorganization  of  our  planet  by  the  ageney  ef  fire.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  calamities  attendant  upon  it 
were  evidently  predicted  as  a  "  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man."  Special 
mmomm  of  spizkaal  reriyal  ave  also  designated  tknsw 

We  find»  it  ia  granted,  that  the  Chritliaa  diapeaaationi  is  £re» 
^uently  called  a  kiagdoni,  and  (whiok  seryea  to  elueidate  this)  it  is 
also  spoken  of»  ia  its  begtDniag;  aa  if  it  were  a  kingdom  already  in 
esislenee,  and  not  to  beoomo  sach  after  atiow.  Isaiah  Wd  declared 
thai  a.  kiag  ahovld  eome^  who  "ahonld  teign  im  rightoouanssa " 
(chap,  zzxii.  1).  Jeremiah  announced  that  a  "  king  shall  reign  and 
prosper,  and  exeeate  jadgmant  and  justice  "  (chap.  xxiiL  5).  Daniel 
predicted  that  "  the  God  of  hearen  should  set  up  a.  kingdom " 
(chap.  ii.  44).  &mUar  testiaftony  was  borno  bj  other  prophets. 
Amongst  the  eadieat  uttenmoes  of  our  Lord,  we  find  oao  which 
startles  the  Jewish  ear  by  its  asaertioa  thai  the  "  kingcJom  of 
heayen  "  was  neaor  at  hand.  Thia  is  elsewhesa  eaUed  the  "  kingdom 
of  <9k)d ;"  it  ia  aaad  to  be  actoaUy  eosM  (Matl.  xii.  2d)»  though  it 
was  not  to  "  eoaw  with  power  "  until  after  the  deaUk  of  Christ 
(Matt.  z.  34).  Those  who  belieyed  ia  Christ  became  at  once 
diildren  of  that  kiagdoM — a  kingdom  then  present  and  not  vemote 
(Matt  xziiL  98  ;  Mark  z.  34);  and  Fanl  ako  speakacf  aai  iaimeo 
diate  entrance  into  God's  kingdmn  which  ia  attainable  (CdL  i.  ISy, 
In  aomo  paaaagea  of  Scripture^  also^  the  eternal  inheritaneo  of  be- 
lieyers  is  called  a  kingdom  (as  in  Matt.  zzy.  34),  but  the  phrase  is 
not  Implied  to  any  tempond  kiagdma  oyet  whfeh  Chrial  was  to 
reign*  Can. 
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I^xijeraiun. 


IS  PULPIT  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  WANE  ? 

ATFIRMATITB  ABTICLX.^II. 

Wb  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  take  tlie  negative  aide  of  this  quei- 
tion.  Eyen  our  interesta  make  ut  deaire  that  we  could  do  aa  Bat 
notwithstanding  the  friah  that  we  could  belicTe  that  pulpit  influenee 
la  not  on  the  wane,  and  that  it  would  be  to  our  intereata  to  be  able  to 
adduce  endenoe  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  not  diminishingi 
we  are  ooinx>elled  to  believe  that  pulpit  influence  haa  long  been,  and 
atill  is,  d^crwuing. 

For  the  belief  that  pulpit  influence  is  on  the  wane,  we  adduce  du 
following  reasons : — 

I.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  been  roused  in  the  minds  of 
the  educated  classes,  together  with  the  scepticism  which  this  hii 
given  rise  to,  leads  us  to  believe  that  pulpit  influence  ia  waning. 
By  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  no  doctrine  ii 
now  taken  for  granted.  Every  tenet,  and  the  grounds  for  believing 
it,  are  examined.  The  disposition  to  which  we  here  refer  is  grow- 
ing. We  think,  whatever  religious  doctrines  may  be  held  by  <ni 
readers,  this  must  be  admitted  by  them.  And  must  not  ihii 
admission  be  necessarily  followed  by  the  further  admiaaion  that 
the  influence  of  the  pulpits  which  once  was  auflScient  to  o«iim 
whatever  was  advanced  firom  it  to  be  received  aa  true,  is  a 
waning  influence? 

n.  The  prevailing  and  increaaing  infidelity  of  the  lower  elisses, 
leading  them  to  treat  sacred  subjects,  preaching  snd  preachers,  with 
scorn  and  ridicule,  which  contempt  has  come  in  the  place  of  tba 
deference  and  veneration  formerly  ahown  by  the  same  classes  to  the 
same  persons  and  things,  yet  further  shows  that  pulpit  influenee  is 
waning.  The  growing  disposition  of  the  labouring  portions  of  tke 
community  to  spend  the  Sabbath  day  wholly  as  a  day  of  physieal 
recreationi  and  their  expressed  wish  to  have  places  of  amnseDest 
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opened  on  that  day,  ia  farther  endenoe  of  the  diminiahing  influenoe 
of  the  pulpit.  * 

III.  The  inereate  of  wickedneas-^of  certain  kinds  especially — 
in  home-life  and  in  the  streets,  together  with  the  continual  coming 
to  light  of  gross  wickedness  that  has  he^n  perpetrated  in  secret,  many 
of  which  wickednesses  we  think  a  careful  observer  must  admit  would 
half  a  century  ago  have  caused  in  this  country  a  degree  of  shame 
which  they  do  not  now  produce,  is  evidence  of  the  decreasing 
influence  of  the  pulpit,  g^at  crimes  being  now  common  in  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  amongst  those  who  regularly  attend  church 
or  chapel,  at  well  as  amongst  those  who  do  not. 

lY.  The  immoral  conduct  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
pablidj  profess  religion,  and  the  increasing  number  of  such,  as  well 
aa  the  increase  of  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  shame,  and  of  boldness 
and  hsrdihood  in  crime  manifested  by  such  persons,  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  over  them  is  a  decretuinff  influence. 
The  evident  formalism — and  nothing  beyond  it— of  many  regular 
attendants  on  preaching,  and  the  small  amount  of  good  fruit  brought 
forth  by  such-*that  amount  being  in  many  cases  a  lessening  one— 
shows  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  to  be  diminishing. 

y.  This  is  an  intensely  busy  age ;  the  whirl  of  trade  is  constant, 
and  competition  in  all  occupations  and  professions  is  great  and  tense. 
To  a  close  observer  it  is  evident  that  the  mBids  of  many  constant 
church  and  chapel-goers  are  filled  with  secular  afiairs,  even  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  The  attention  is,  in  a  measure,  drawn  therefrom 
during  the  short  space  of  time  which  is  allotted  to  public  worship; 
but  only  to  revert  thereto  with  renewed  vigour  immediately  afler 
that  worship  is  concluded.  Oar  own  observation  leads  us  to  believe 
that  this  secular  spirit  is  increasing,  and  consequently  that  pulpit 
influence  is  increasing. 

YI.  The  increasing  rage  for  ritualism,  dirersity,  and  richness  of 
vestments,  incense,  music,  a  variety  of  postures  during  worship,  Ac, 
shows  the  diminUhing  influence  of  the  pulpit. 

YII.  The  lack  at  the  present  time  of  preachers  of  great  abilitiea 
and  eloquence  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  waning.  We 
think  that  whatever  religioas  denomination  our  readers  may  belong 
to,  they  must  admit  the  deficiency  of  the  present  period — ^when 
eompared  with  former  ones— in  preachers  of  great  ability.  There 
being  thus  a  lack  of  powerful  preaching,  the  pulpit  has  necessarily 
lost  influence. 


M .  B.  B.,  while  attempting  to  prow  tlia  negatm  of  ili0 
now  being  diBcnsaed,  establisheB  oar  own  ar^rnment;  forkeeon&na 
^  the  inflnenee  of  the  world  orvr  oar  souki  k  on  Ae  Bcsme.  We 
Mune  the  pulpit  for  the  fa«lt  of  tha  pew."  Aa  them,  aeeonding  feB 
both  our  own  showing  and  that  of  M.  D,  B..,  the  inftaence  of  tb 
werid  of«r  ns  la  on  the  increase,  the  inflnenee  of  Ae  pnlpit  ia  nes* 
sarilj  on  the  deerease ;  for  ilie  iofioenee  exerted  hj  the  polpit— 
when  a  legitimate  one — is  eertaiolj  sBtagoniBtio  to  ^he  inflaenfleflf 
the  world.  As  to  blaming  the  pulpit  for  tim  fnikt  of  the  pew*  ilii 
not  neeefisary  foe  proring  the  affirmaitiTe  of  tiie  qneaftion  hefota  m, 
to  show  that  it  is  the  hearera,  not  the  pveaehara^  wha  are  ha  iadi 
The  terms  of  the  queation  relate  to  a  simple  faet,  fant  do  not  at  all 
revpeet  the  canaea  thereof.  Pnlpit  inflnenee  mi^  he  waaiiiig  iam 
the  want  of  ability  and  power  in  preacbera,  or  firafm  weridHneaa  aai 
indttferenee  in  their  hearers.  The  fault  being  in  the  pew  ia  ne  eti- 
denee  that  pnlpit  inflnenee  is  not  waning.  Of  ike  aeren  zesacai 
whxeh  we  hare  given  for  beliering  that  pnlpit  inflaenea  ia  wania^ 
six  of  them  attribute  fault  to  the  hearers.  It  woold  be  poaaalik  ftr 
pnipit  influence  to  be  wamng  withont  any  firalt  in  pxeaehes«»  li.  D.B* 
unintentionally  admtta  that  whidn  we  eontend  for^-*-l&ai  pidpit  it- 
flnenee  ia  on  the  wane.  8.  8. 

noAnrx  jlbticzx. — ^n. 

Whsv  demand  exoeeda  supply  we  may  be  pmUbf  sura  thai  ^st 
wlttdi  is  so  demanded  is  not  unpopubBr ;  and  wimtaver  then  ia  a 
dieraand  for  is  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  improved  and  befctefoi 
beeauae  competition  ia  inoreased,  and  a  larger  aaeoaufe  of  theqgM 
and  eflbrt  is  gifen  to  the  produetioa  of  the  daaired  artidew  9ov 
it  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  ministry  of  every  one  of  oar  ehnreh«a  th«e 
ia  »  complaint  timi  men  do  net  devote  theoaaelvea  in  anffieieBt 
MBBbwa  to  the  weak  of  pceparag  to  ooenpy  the  pa^it?  and  ia 
almoat  all,  the  aid  of  pioos  laymen  ia  eaUed  into  leq^nasitieo  to 
aupply,  in  part,  the  defieieney  felt,  and  eftoft  eomplaaed  ef.  Tik 
pMEoity  ia  the  numerioal  forea  of  poreaeheia  is  taking  pkaee  in  dea» 
pite  of  the  highly  fjaronrabie  teraaa  now  offered^  net  onlf  in  tha 
Oktank  bat  among  Dissentexo,  to  man  of  thought  and  polpitpaM- 
Inflnenee — ^wkieh  ia  moral,  aoeiai,  and  politieal  anpraaaey— na  n» 
deabtedOy  an  obysot  of  ambition  to  msoiy,  and  pnipit  inflawiaa  is 
perhaps  the  moat  direct  and  effective  of  any;  y  et  sq  gisaih  ia  tbt 


fJfflUMid  for  til*  exercise  over  tiiem  of  pulpit  inflwunee  among  aua, 
tiiai  the  8i:q>ply  iall«  short  of  the  demand.  Tliere  can  be  no  proof 
ao  patent  as  this,  that  pulpit  influence  is  not  on  the  wane—- that  it 
is  yet  the  mightiest  moral  lerer  in  the  world— that  it  is  the  Tery 
chosen  instmment  of  God  for  the  overthrow  of  wickedoeasr  the 
eonTenioa  of  men«  and  the  butldiug  up  of  saints. 

I  note  as  another  fact  showing  that  *'  Pul^t  inflnancw  ia  not  on 
the  wane,"  the  popularity  and  extensive  sale  of  seoemon-litezature. 
It  must  be  reoolleeted,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  that  a  sermon,  ia  a 
spoken  disoonrse.  Its  essence  ia  that  it  is  oratorieaL  In  tiua 
way  it  inoreaaee  ita  effeotivenesa  to  the  hearer,  but  its  power  is 
oommansurately  deoreasad  to  the  reader.  It  loses  all  the  cbacm  of 
dsliTeiy,  all  the  personal  element*  all  the  fire,  passion,  and 
enthnaiaam,  and  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sermoaa  of  merit 
•ell  excellently.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  sermona  by 
Spurgeon  selling  is  tens  of  thousands.  Millions  of  them  have 
already  been  sold.  X  have  noticed  volumes  of  sermona  by  Caird« 
Guthrie,  Yaughan,  Dale,  Kerr,  Macleod,  Tr^ftch,  lianae^ 
Liddon,  Melville,  Beeehev,  announced  aa  having  attained  a  citou^ 
latiott  of  many  thonaands.  Even  the  sermons  of  infsrioir  iMn 
generally  pay  their  expeasee,  snd  often  afford  profits  devoted  to 
ehariiable  objects,  ^agaainea,  too,  frequently  incliide  in  their 
psgea  sermons  aa  a  portion  of  their  contenta ;  while  not  a  few 
periodioala  are  alnaoat  entirely  devoted  to  tha  reprodaetioft  of 
lennons  delivered  by  clergymen  belofiging  to  diffensU  aectia—  of 
the  Christian  church. 

To  gain  an  idea  of  the  real  force  of  thia  ftust  the  reader  should 
bethink  himself  of  the  difference  between  read  and  spoken  dia* 
courses,  and  he  may  get  a  pretty  fair  analogical  notion  of  its  worth ; 
by  comparing,  if  he  kaa  the  opportunity,  the  infrequenqr  with 
which  atag^plays,  for  inetanee,  are  exposed  for  general  sale,  and 
how  aeldom  they  are  purchased.  They  are  made  to  be  performed 
as  Bermona  are  intended  to  be  delivered.  Bead,  both  loae  mach, 
but  the  pereenlage  of  playa  bought  would  bear  no  comparison  with 
that  of  aemuHM.  Even  muaie^hall  songs»  popular  aa  these  often 
are  for  a  time^  do  not  attvaet  many  pavcdiaaers  oempared  to  those 
who  hear  them.  Semmne,  therefore^  mi^  be  aaid  to  have  a  vitafity 
in  them^  wbidi  enables  them  to  survive  is  power  that  kind  of 
Mai  whieh  ia  meat  fatal  to  deKvcred  matter.  Beaidee  aH  thia^  k  il 
■et  a  faot  that  eiNm  mwfapepefa  havetakeii  t^raporliagi 
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matters  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  likely  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  their  customers  and  to  extend  their  sale  P  Looked  st 
in  this  light,  it  seems  that  pnlpit  literature  has  a  peculiar  ebam 
for  people,  and  moves  them  to  purchase  it  readily,  eren  whea  £- 
rested  of  one  of  its  special  elements — ^personal  deliTery. 

Or  take  again  another  fact  which  tells  powerfully  in  behalf  of 
tbe  negatiye  of  this  question.  Let  the  reader  note  for  how  short 
a  time  a  theatrical  star  can  keep  up  the  attendance  of  a'  full  home 
— eren  with  all  the  canning  puffery  the  stage  can  employ,  and 
compare  that  with  the  regularity  and  fulness  of  attendance  Tolon- 
tarily  given  to  the  ministrations  of  even  ordinary  preachers.  Hov 
frequently  must  even  onr  music-hall  favourites  run  off  into  the 
provinces  to  get  a  hearing  and  give  breathing-time  to  their  ad- 
mirers, as  compared  with  those  who  labour  from  the  pulpit  to  affect 
men. 

Let  me  try  again  to  bring  this  idea  home.  Number  our  theatres, 
music-halls,  &c.,  which  are  devoted  to  the  amusement — ^as  distin- 
guished, let  us  say,  from  the  absolute  besotment — of  the  people, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  our  tabernacles  call  together  greater 
crowds  and  attract  them  more  regularly,  too,  than  these,  notwitii* 
standing  their  pomp  of  advertising  and  their  plentiful  use  of  the 
critic  and  the  reporter.  No,  the  pulpit  is  not  on  the  wane,  or  soeh 
facts  would  not  be  patent.  The  preacher  is  still  a  power  in  the 
land  and  still  wields  a  special  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people-— an  influence  too  before  which  all  other  influence  pales  sad 
fades. 

A  higher  and  holier  argument  yet  remains.  The  influence  of 
the  pulpit  is  the  influence  which  has  changed  society  and  indoctri- 
nated it  with  the  very  spirit  of  its  civilization.  It  has  suffused  tiie 
very  soul  and  conscience  of  man  with  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  gospel,  so  that  many  who  imagine  that  they  are  free  from  die 
influence  of  the  pulpit,  and  deny  all  reverence  for  and  to  it,  are  yet 
under  the  dominion  of  that  public  opinion  which  the  pulpit  hai 
formed,  and  those  historical  impulses  which  the  pulpit  has  set  is 
motion.  Even  the  wicked  feel  restraints  that  issue  firom  the 
pnlpit,  though  they  withhold  their  feet  from  the  sanctuary ;  and  tbe 
infidel,  who  doubts  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit,  prides  bimself  in 
practising  the  morality  which  the  pulpit  has  so  promulgated  as 
to  make  a  habit  of  the  soul.  M.  S.  A.  may  say  what  he  chooses  in 
depreciation  of  the  pulpit  and  its  oocupiera,  but  the  intelUgsBt 
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reader  will  concede  that  facta  are  yet  in  favour  of  the  adrocates  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  pulpit  to  affect  men's  lirea  and  arouse  their  con- 
sciences, to  quicken  their  moral  feelings,  and  to  lead  them  to 
seek  the  regeneration  of  their  hearts.  F.  C.  A. 


Alohxxt. — Alchemy  is  the  art  of  changing,  by  means  of  a  secret  chemi- 
cal procees,  base  metals  into  precious.  Probably  the  ancient  nations,  in 
their  first  attempts  to  melt  metals,  observing  that  the  composition  of  dif- 
ferent metals  produced  masses  of  different  colour  unlike  either — ^for  instance, 
a  mixture  like  gold  resulted  from  the  melting  together  of.  copper  and  zinc, 
— arrired  at  the  conclusion  that  one  metal  could  be  changed  into  another. 
At  an  early  period  the  desire  for  gold  and  siWer  grew  strong,  as  luxury  in- 
increased,  and  men  indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  these  rare  metals  from  the 
more  common.  At  the  same  time  the  lore  of  life  led  to  the  idea  of  finding 
a  remedy  against  all  diseases,  a  means  of  lessening  the  infirmities  of  age,  of 
ranewin^  youth,  and  repelling  death.  The  hope  of  realizing  these  ideas 
prompted  the  efforts  of  sereral  men,  who  taught  their  doctrines  through 
mystical  images  and  symbols.  To  transmute  metals,  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  find  a  substance  which,  containing  the  original  principle  of  all 
matter,  should  possess  the  power  of  dissolTing  all  into  its  elements.  This 
general  solvent,  or  menHruum  universale,  which,  at  the  same  time^  was  to 
possess  the  power  of  removing  all  the  seeds  of  disease  out  of  the  human 
body,  and  renewing  Ufe,  was  called  the  philosopher's  stone,  lapis  philosopho' 
rum,  and  its  pretended  possessors  adepts.  The  more  obscure  the  ideas 
which  the  alohemuts  themselves  had  of  the  appearance  occurring  in  their 
experiments,  the  more  they  endeavoured  to  express  themselves  b^  symboli- 
cal language.  Afterwards  they  retained  this  phraseology  to  conceal  their 
secrets  from  the  uninitiated.  It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  pos- 
sessed particular  chemical  and  metallnrgical  knowledge,  although  the  origin 
of  alchemy  cannot  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  them.  Several  Grecians 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  and  initiated  in  their 
chemical  knowledge.  The  fondness  for  magic,  and  for  alchemy  mors  parti- 
cularly, spread  afterwards  among  the  Bomans  also.  When  true  science 
was  persecuted  under  the  Soman  tyrants,  superstitions  and  false  philo- 
sophy flourished  the  more.  The  prodigality  of  the  Komans  excited  the 
desire  for  gold,  and  led  them  to  pursue  the  art  which  promised  it  instan- 
taneously and  abundantly.  At  a  later  period  chemistry  and  alchemy  were 
cultivated  among  the  Arabians.  In  the  eighth  century  the  first  chemist,  com- 
monly called  Geber,  flourished  among  them,  in  whose  works  rules  were 
given  for  preparing  quicksilver  and  other  metals.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
monks  devoted  themselves  to  alchemy,  although  they  were  afterwards  pro- 
hibited from  studying  it  by  the  Popes. 
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OUGHT  THE  TENTTEE  OP  LAND  TO  BE  EADICALLY 

CHANGED  P 

▲FFI&ICITITE   i.STICLX.— 1. 

"  Hi  [Mr.  Gobden]  eaw,  for  example,  l^at  bo  ultiflMEto  bonofit 
wovld  ensue  to  the  znasB  of  the  x»eo|4e  by  the  mboHtkm  of  all 
taxes  on  food,  unless  what  he  called,  by  a  pardonable  melBf»ber» 
free  trade  in  land  were  also  established.  By  this  be  meant  the 
remoYal  of  tiiat  artifioial  scarcity  of  marketable  land  which  ii 
directly  traceable  to  certain  Tunrpations  in  the  real  or  preanned 
interest  of  the  aristoeracy,  by  which  the  deyolation  of  land  is  k- 
gnlated  according  to  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  by  whidi 
estates  are  restrained  under  the  coyenants  of  a  striet  settlement 
Thus,  iDL  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  in  the  last  speech  which  he 
made,  he  regretted  his  age  and  failing  physical  energies,  since  he 
was  now  debarred  from  entering  on  an  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  those  onstoms  and  privileges  which  make  land  the  monopoiy 
of  the  rich  and  condemn  the  English  peasantry  to  hopeless  lalKHir." 
— Prtfaoe  to  **  Sp^ecket  qf  Richard  Cobden,"  yoL  L 

f  OB  the  purpose  of  opening  this  question  in  the  afBRBaMye,  I 
do  not  now  touch  the  article  of  D.  A.,  reserving  for  myaelf  the 
treat  of  oyertuming  his  illogical  statements  'in  my  reply.  I  only 
make  this  remark,  vie.,  that  he  has  directed  his  Bttacka  against  the 
exeellent  explanatory  statement  of  Mr.  Mill  appended  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Land  Tenure  Beform  Aesociation,  and  has  over- 
looked the  question  at  issue  here.  I  hope,  however,  to  appfy 
myself  to  the  real  question  for  debate,  viz.,  wheUier  or  aoi  ik» 
present  system  of  land  tennre  should  be  radically  changed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necef  sary  to  ascertain  some  of  ths 
leading  features  of  l^e  present  system  of  land  tenure— b  syshua 
which  results  in  the  pauperizing  of  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  pops- 
lation,  and  keeping  in  the  chains  of  ignorance  and  servitude  those 
human  beings  who,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  working  of  this 
system,  are  raised  but  little  above  the  animal  creation. 

I  start  with  these  two  propositions, — (1)  That  the  land  of  the 
nation  belongs  to  the  nation ;  and  (2)  that  it  exists  for  the  natioosi 
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good,  end  not  lor  iho  purpoia  of  being  monopolicod  by  one  okoi 

of  pMDMBl. 

Ao  ijotom  of  lead  teniiM  under  whioh  we  liye  was  made  bjr 
laadUden — tine  «)«§  tHio  are  «T6a  nov  the  Bteonxeet  in  tbe 
SoBte  of  CoBHHMiB— to  owell  tbeir  oirn  dignity  and  pride^  asuL 
wjliioat  the  oKghteit  intention  to  benefit  the  great  mau  of  the 
people ;  and  not  onlf  oo*  but  to  this  Juggeniaut  they  eren  aaorifioe 
the  iateroats  and  wiahee  of  aome  landholdeca  themielTea,  in  ovdai^ 
if  poBsiUe,  atyi  to  prop  np  a  landed  ariatooraoy. 

It  woald  be  iroiae  than  naeleae  to  say  mnoh  about  the  i^atem 
of  land  teiRim  whteh  exiated  befoee  the  reign  of  Charlea  IL, 
heeanie  that  aonareh  deatroyed  all  Idnde  of  tenure  exoept  that 
whinh  ia  called  free  aocage,  or,  in  other  words,  freehold.  Thia 
mooaroh,  howoTer,  did  not  effeot  this  improTemeat  out  of  any 
EBgard  to  the  mass  of  his  snbjeets,  who  were  then,  and  are  now, 
dqKiTed  of  their  inteieat  in  the  hu&d.  On  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  make  np  the  deficiency  which  would  accrue  to  him  by  the  aboli- 
tion^  these  antiquated  tenures  to  whioh  I  hare  refezredt  he  im- 
posed apen  his  subjects  a  tax  upon  beer,  &o.  (our  first  excise), 
thas  auLkaag  the  mass  pay  for  the  benefit  of  ike  lew;  for  the 
sdrantage  derived  fiom  l^e  measure  was  an  advantage  to  the 
feir  and  not  to  the  maoy.  But  the  £e?olntion  of  1688  oame 
OB,  and  thia  was  esaentiaUy  a  revolution  by  the  towns  against 
the  oonntry  gentiemen.  One  result  of  it  was  that  a  tax  waa 
imposed  on  the  land  of  4b.  in  the  pound.  But  the  land  waa 
rated  for  the  tax  at  a  ^ed  valuation  amo^  2>y  the  landlords 
tiemsehes.  The  sum  may  hare  represented  a  proper  amount 
at  that  time,  but  notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
▼sloe  of  land— espeeially  whore  immense  towns  have  sprung  up 
upon  it-«this  ^nation  has  neror  been  raised,  so  that  the  nominal 
4a.  in  the  pound  does  not  now  actually  represent  Is.  at  the  highest ; 
while  ia  those  yaat  towns  built  on  the  land  the  real  raluation  is 
■OBwthing  lose  than  Id.  in  the  pound.  This  fact,  which  is  un- 
queBtieniU>le,  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  readjust- 
ment of  our  present  system,  in  order  to  place  the  heaviest  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  best  able  to  bear  it.  While  all  other 
monopolies  have  been  swept  away,  this  monopoly  in  land — the 
greateat  of  all-Hitill  remains. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  rights  of  the  landed  proprietors 
were,  in  tunes  past^  legally  limited  by  what  are  called  '*  rights  of 
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oominon  "  enjoyed  by  the  neighbooring  mhabitants.  Little  by 
little,  howeyer,  have  the  inhabitants  allowed  their  righta  of  eOHmta 
to  eeaee ;  but  now  eren  oommoners  hare  oome  to  their  aenaet,  tee- 
ing, as  the  facts  are,  that  the»e  rights  of  common  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  landowners,  in  many  instances  by  nothing  less.tliaa 
downright  usurpation.  •  But  also  to  a  great  extent  by  the  laTOorite 
and  insidious  methods  of  private  Acts  of  Padiament,  of  wlueh  ao 
one  hears  anything  until  they  are  passed*  and  often  by  taking 
refage  with  the  Enclosure  Commissioners ;  and  the  latter  are  now 
pursuing  the  same  course  on  their  own  account,  and  dividing  anumgtt 
themselves  every  year  thousands  of  acres  which  ought  to  be  left 
open  for  the  enjoyment,  or  cultivated  for  the  benefit,  of  those  who 
are  thus  being  dispossessed  of  their  rights.  A  celebrated  apesker 
has  said,—-*'  While  this  process  of  absorption  has  been  going  on 
a  set  of  laws  has  been  in  force,  made  by  landlords,  and  intended 
to  make  sure  that  no  land  which  once  got  within  their  grip  should 
ever  get  out  of  it." 

Although  some  relaxations  of  the  restraints  against  alienation 
have  been  made,  yet  it  may  still  be  truly  said  that "  the  laws  of 
the  landed  tenure  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
together  the  largest  possible  landed  possessions  in  the  families 
which  already  hold  the  lands." 

Of  the  rule  of  descent  of  land  by  primogeniture  it  is  only  neoss- 
sary  to  state  what  the  rule  is,  the  Government  having  almost 
undertaken  to  destroy  it.  This  rule  operates  as  follows, — ^When- 
ever a  man  dies  intestate  leaving  real  estate  his  eldest  son  is  ea> 
titled  by  law  to  the  whole ;  and  if  the  other  brothera  and  sisters 
be  not  otherwise  provided  for  out  of  the  personalty  they  are  left 
destitute.  If  the  eldest  son  is  dead,  but  has  left  an  eldest  son, 
such  grandson  of  the  deceased  in  like  manner  sucoeeda  to  the 
whole  lands  exclusively;  and  so  on  following  in  suocession  the 
eldest  sons  of  eldest  sons,  and  their  next  eldest  one  by  one  in  tiieir 
order  of  seniority.  But  when  the  male  line  is  exhausted,  their 
females  do  not  succeed  in  the  same  way  singly  and  by  seniority, 
but  altogether  succeed  jointly. 

This  custom  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be  condemned  for  the 
flagrant  injustice  it  works. 

The  usual  method  of  baying  up  land  is  by  putting  it  into  what 
is  called  strict  settlement,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
^  JQggle  ;-*The  peer  or  head  of  the  family  being  tenant  for  hfei 
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and  the  Inheritance  being  entailed  upon  his  eldest  aon,  who  ia 
about  to  niany»  the  father  and  son  take  the  neeesaary  legal  steps 
(which  they  can  always  do  jointly)  for  nnsettling  the  estate,  and 
obtaining  the  absotnte  dominion  over  it.  They  then  proceed  to 
resettle  it,  making  the  father,  as  before,  tenant  for  life;  then 
the  son  is  reduced  in  his  turn  to  a  tenant  for  life  also,  after 
the  father,  instead  of,  as  before,  being  tenant  in  tail  or  foil  pro* 
prietor.  Thns  the  landowner  has  only  a  life  interest  in  what  is 
galled  his  property;  he  can  neither  sell  it,  nor  bequeath  it,  nor 
even  grant  leases  for  more  than  twenty-one  years.  The  landlord 
himself  is  denied  the  full  use  of  the  land,  for  fear  that  some  of  it 
should  go  out  of  the  family. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  mode  of  dealing  with  landed  pro- 
perty should  cease.    There  is  no  other  legitimate  end  of  landed 
property  than  the  interest  we  should  all  hare  in  the  proper  appli* 
cation  of  the  land  to  the  wants  of  the  human  race.    The  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  question  is  not  a  difficult  one.    There  are  laws 
forbidding  restraint  of  trade  and  restraint  of  matrimony,  and 
why  should  there  not  also  be  laws  restraining  this  power  of  tying 
up  lands  for  generations  f    The  laws  by  which  land  can  be  settled 
on  a  series  of  persons  one  after  another,  ending  with  one  who  is 
perhaps  unborn,  and  until  this  unborn  child  comes  of  age  the  land 
cannot  be  sold,  nor  any  change  be  made  in  the  order  of  descent,  are 
Iniquitous.    I^ow  whether  any  other  kind  of  property— in  the  funds, 
for  instance— should  be  allowed  to  be  bequeathed  in  this  manner 
need  not  now  be  considered ;  but  the  land  is  too  precious  to  the 
wliole  community  to  be  detained  by  legal  fetters  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  cannot  make  the  least  use  of  it.    Land  tied  up  from 
alienation  stagnates  in  the  hands  of  the  idler,  the  spendthrift,  the 
incapable.    Allow  it  to  be  sold,  and  they  are  soon  obliged  to  part 
with  it  to  the  skilful,  the  energetic,  the  enterprising.    If  the  law 
allows  land  to  be  private  property,  it  should  be  as  marketable  a 
commodity,  sold  and  bought  with  as  little  restriction  as  any  article 
of  commerce. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  waste  lands  and  their  ad- 
ministration. I  shall  use  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  mora 
capable  of  stating  the  matter  than  myself.  After  adverting  to  the 
qnestion  whether  the  whole  of  the  Isnded  property  should  be  taken 
bj  the  State,  and  be  by  the  State  managed,  he  says,— 

**  The  administration  of  the  waste  lands  is  as  mueh,  I  think,  aa 
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we  are  eqiikl  to.  At  all  erentfl,  I  ^nk  we  liad  belter  ttske  a 
begiaain^with  tltat,  a&d  givef  a  tboioiigii  trial  to  collaatiye  befiixfr 
we  snbitttnte  for  it  i&diyidoal  manai^eaieiit.  And  aince  I  liave 
been  led  to  speak  of  the  waste  landa,  I  '^iU  explain  what  ooooernB 
them.  The  greatest  stickler  for  the  rights  of  pro{>ertT  will  hardly 
deny  tiiat  if  land  be  gift  of  natore  to  ns  all,  and  is  ttlowed  to  lie 
the  priTste  jvoperty  of  soma  of  us,  it  is  in  order  that  it  naybs 
eoltivated.  Every  defenoe  of  the  iaatitatioii  of  landed  imiygtj  I 
have  met  with*  deldares  that  to  be  its  object.  Why,  tken,  ahoud 
an7  land  be  appropriated  that  is  not  cultivated  ?  ^  Obaorve,  by 
cnltiTated,  I  do  not  mean  ploughed  up.  Pasturage  m  aa  neeeaaarv 
in  the  country,  even  more  necessary,  than  oora  land ;  and  wooa- 
land  is  necessary  too.  I  do  not  make  war  against  paries,  tbay  aie 
already  very  productive  pasturage,  abnoat  the  best  sheep  paatnrcs 
we  hsve ;  and  the  extreme  beautjr  of  many  of  them,  a  kind  of 
beaufy^  found  in  no  country  but  this,  and  which  is  our  chief  eom- 
pensatioa.  for  liie  paleness  of  our  sun  and  sky,  should  makm  as 
priae  them  as  a  national  benefit.  I  ahoold  be  aoriT  to  aee  the 
trees  out  down  and  the  ground  laid  out,  as  farms  are  laid  out  now, 
iu  ugly  squares  of  cornfield  without  even  hedgerows  to  sepaiats 
them.  I  own,  however,  that  I  do  not  think  the  possessors  ahooU 
have  power  to  bar  out  the  public  from  the  sight  and  en|07meaft  of 
this  beauty.  With  reaaonable  reservation  for  privacy,  X  thbik  that 
parks  should  be  open  to  the  public  ai»  to  the  ccedit  of  the  owxier^ 
m^ny  are  now." 

But  now  as  to  the  really  waste  lands.  I  do  not  aay  that  all  ought 
at  once  to  be  put  into  cultivation,  but  it  is  perfiastly  eeataia 
that,  oaltivated  or  not,  they  ought  to  brioag  to  the  nataon*  If 
a  waste  is  not  to  be  cultivated,  no  man  in  the  world  ahoald  he 
allowed  to  enclose  it,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  out.  But  h 
be  allowed  to  be  cultivated,  then  it  ought  not  to  be  divided 
landowners,  but  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  nation, 
tiiat  some  landowners  had  at  one  time  a  legal  right  to  oaltiTite 
eommon,  but  have  not  exercised  that  right  for  two  or  time 
llien  the  right  has  lapsed. 

But  it  so  happens  that  no  one  has  this  right  of  ooltiTatioaw 
that  in  general  any  landowner  who  wishes  to  cultivate  nmat  go  to 
Parliament ;  but  before  he  can  do  so,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  get 
the  consent  of  all  the  oommoBers*— thoae  who  have  rigkis  of  roiBiiMinj 
soeh  as  the  use  of  spontaneous  prodnee,  &o.,  and  it  is  to  the  pahfie 
spirit  of  some  of  these  commoners  who  have  refiised  to  aaaeiit  to  the 
landowness*  proposition,  that  several  of  our  eomaons  are  atill  «»• 
endoaed.  But  suppose  the  oommoneca  do  not  i»iw*Pf^  tfcsA  the 
iMdownexB  haire  reoourse  to  another  plan,  via^  thqr  ^ifrtf  ^  ^^ 
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their  annaal  bill,  and  dlfide  ii  aonng  the  laodawuan,  «o  th»t  tha 

90^000  familica  who  own  the  caltiTated  part  of  thia  kingdom^  have, 

notwithstanding  that  they  ha^e  no  right  to  it«  moie  land  foroed 

npon  them  bj  the  operation  of  these  Enolosnze  CommissionerSp  to 

the  extent  of  thousands  of  aoies  evarj  year*  thna  oyerridinK  the 

rights    of  the  oosunoners.     The  aotoal   cost   of  this  to- tbe 

ooamoners  is  very  great.    Consider  the  oondition  of  the  pi:e«ent 

generation  of  raral  labourers ;  thej  had  onoe  a  sabstantial  benefit 

from  the  waste  landi»  the  majority  ooonpied  eotti^es  by  the 

side  of»  or  near  to^  some  oommon  or  greeny  and  eonld  feed  a  e^iw  or 

n  few  geese  npon  it.    Tme  it  waa  bat  little,  bat  the  man  ooold  oall 

it  his  own,  he  did  not  absolately  depend  for  daily  food  on  daily 

wngea  or  parish  assistanoe.    fie  was  something ;  this  right  and 

oonaeqaent  partial  independenoe  was  wrenehed  firom  him»  and  he  is 

nothing,  his  moral  status  is  gone.    He  is  ultiautaly  Ibroed  to 

migrate  into  large  towns^  and  ftom  the  faot  of  his  being  driven 

there,  he  helps  to  pauperiae  it    Or,  when  his  oommon  was  taken 

away  he  had  to  sell  his  eow  or  geese,  and  sink  into  the  dependent 

degraded  oonditaon  of  an  English  agrieoltoral  iabouier.    He  often 

got  no  oompensation  at  all  for  b«ng  thus  roughly  deprived  of  his 

rights;  "when  he  did,  if  it  were  eren  a  little  bit  of  the  land,  he  was 

soonoheatedoatofit,orpersQadedtosellit.  The  money  was  qu'okly 

spent,  and  his  children  were  no  better  for  it.    Th^  would  ««aTe 

been  mueh  better  for  the  eow  and  the  geese.  In  modem  Snoloi^ure 

Bills  there  are  sometimes,  though  by  no  meanit  always,  a  few 

wretched  acres  reset  red  for  recreation  and  garden  allotment*,  by 

wlueh  last  phrase  are  meant  small  patoheB  of  gronnd,  not  gwcn  to 

tike  labourers,  but  which  they  ore  aUawed  to  hire  at  enoraious 

rents."    Here  a  radical  change  is  dearly  necessaiyv  bat  there  was 

before  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  brought  in  by  GoTomment 

this  session,  and  whidi  was  considered  a  great  reform  on  the  system 

j-uet  alluded  to.  This  Act  provides  that  when  a  common  is  enclosed 

m  tenth*part  shall  be  reserved  for  recreation  and  allotments,  pro- 

•^ided  that  t^is  tenth  does  not  eaceeed  iO  mer^f^    Thus  out  of  a 

oosamon  waste  of  2,000  or  3,000  aores,  fifty  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 

people  (to  whom  certain  rights  in  the  whole  MMf),  sad  the  re- 

niBinder  to  go  to  the  90000  fimiKes.    Surdy  a  more  iaiquit«>us 

pga^naoBL  was  neter  made ;  a  pruTiei*>n,  the  eiaet  eoBferse  of  that 

QStfaed  would  be  Jieaier  to  juauee*  J^oimpsofsmeat  muit  be  asked 
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here,  but  a  radioal  change  demanded.    There  most  be  no  more 
endoiorea  unless  for  the  benefit  qf  the  people. 

This  latter  tfcate  of  things  is  quite  capable  of  aooompliihmeat, 
there  need  be  no  injustice  to  lords  of  manors ;  let  them  be  pud  s 
just  compensation  for  their  rights  as  lords  of  manors,  let  the  com- 
monen  also  receive  just  compensation  for  their  rights,  and  then  let 
the  land  itself  be  Tested  in  some  public  body  in  trust  for  tbe  nation. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  would  be  a  general  surrey  of  all  waite 
lands,  when  it  has  been  reported  what  they  are;  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  situation ;  authorize  a  competent  person  to  consider 
and  report  what  portion  of  them  should  be  kept  open  for  the  enjoj- 
ment  of  lorers  of  natural  freedom  and  beauty,  and  what  part  shonld 
be  cultivated  ybr  the  benefit  qf  the  poor ;  and  let  the  first  thought  be 
for  the  most  depressed  part  of  our  working  population,  the  wretehedlj 
paid,  down-trodden,  semi-panperijsed,  agricultural  labourers.  '*  The 
experience  of  allotments  has  shown  how  much  the  occupation  of 
land,  CTcn  on  the  most  extortionate  terms,  can  do  for  theee  neglected 
creatures.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  allotments  have  generallj 
been  the  worst  land  in  the  parish,  but  the  produce  they  raise  from 
it  is  prodigious,  and  enables  them  to  pay  exorbitant  rents.  Let 
them  have  it  at  rents  that  are  not  exorbitant,  and  when  they  hire 
had  it  long  enough  to  show  that  they  are  capable  of  managiog  it 
properly,  let  them  have  long  leases  at  fixed  rents ;  and  when  i 
labourer  has  shown  that  he  knows  how  to  make  good  use  of  a  little 
land  give  him  more.  When  possible,  make  the  engagements  with 
associations  of  labourers,  combining  their  labour,  that  the  greet 
principle  of  co-operative  industry  may  have  a  fair  trial  on  the  land. 
By  these  improvements,  honestly  conducted  by  persons  who  desire 
their  success,  a  new  life  may  be  breathed  into  oar  unfortunate  agii* 
cultural  population,  while  a  fair  share  of  the  valoe  isiven  to  tin 
lands  by  reclamation  would  go  in  relief  of  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country. 

But  another  branch  of  the  subject  now  arises.  Land  is  limited 
in  quantity,  while  the  demand  for  it  in  a  prosperous  country  ia  con- 
stantly increasing  progressively ;  and  its  value  rises,  not  through  the 
exertion  or  expenditure  of  the  owners,  to  which  no  objectioD  could 
be  made,  but  by  the  mere  wealth  and  population.  The  incomes  of 
the  landowners  are  growing  while  they  are  sleeping,  through  the 
general  prosperity  produced  by  the  labour  and  outlay  of  othrr 
people.    But  the  question  comes.  Does  not  all  property*  whether 
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land  or  not,  rise  in  ralae  with  the  inoreftse  of  property  P  ^  No," 
answers  a  great  political  economist ;  "  all  other  property  flaotoates 
in  Talae,  now  np,  dow  down.  Idqfy  ang  one  to  tkow  any  kind  of 
properijf  not  partaking  of  the  soil,  and  sofficiently  important  to  be 
worth  coDsidering,  which  tends  steadily  upwards  without  anything 
being  done  by  the  owners  to  give  it  increased  valne.  So  far  firom 
it,  that  the  other  of  the  two  kinds  of  property  which  yield  income^ 
vis.,  capital,  instead  of  increasing  actually  diminishes  in  ralue  as 
society  adranoes.  The  poorer  the  country,  or  the  further  back  we 
go  back  in  history,  the  higher  we  find  the  interest  of  money  to  be. 
Jjond  alone — ^using  land  as  a  general  term  for  the  whole  material  of 
the  earth — has  the  privilege  of  steadily  rising  in  value  from  natural 
cause*,  and  the  reason  is  that  land  is  strictly  limited  in  quantitf ,  the 
supply  does  not  increase  to  meet  the  constant  increaseof  thedemand." 
It  is  unjust  to  the  utmost  that  this  increase  in  value  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  landowners.  It  is  the  height  of  injustice  that 
"  because  certain  families  or  their  progenitors  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ago  happened  to  own  land  over  which  this  great  capital,  or 
other  large  towns,  have  since  extended  themselves,  the  estates  of 
those  families  should  now  be  worth  millions  of  money,  to  which  they 
liave  contributed  nothing,  either  by  work  or  expenditure,  except 
signing  leases.  •  .  •  Let  us  prevent  any  more  gigantic  fortunes 
from  being  built  up  in  a  similar  manner."  The  public  has,  there- 
fore, the  right  to  impose  special  taxation  on  the  land  equivalent  to 
its  special  advantsge.  Of  course  to  those  landowners  who  object, 
I  admit  that  the  nation  should  have  the  power  of  taking  the  land 
off  his  hands  at  its  present  selling  value.  If  this  be,  as  no  doubt  it 
will  be  said  to  be,  *'  confiscation,"  a  favourite>ord  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Tories,  then  every  railway  act  is  a  gross  confiscation.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  landowners  would  prefer  to  retain  their  lands 
even  on  these  altered  conditions,  but  should  they  not  be  content 
the  original  off<fr  will  stiU  be  open  to  them ;  they  can  accept  the  sum 
first  tendered  with  any  additions  for  improvements  since  made  by 
themselves.  By  this  means,  if  the  country  remain  prosperous,  a 
considerable  revenue  would  in  time  be  obtained  by  the  State,  from 
the  increasing  value  of  land.  No  doubt  it  would  not  begin  to  come 
in  immediately,  time  must  be  left  for  the  increased  value  to  accrue* 
But  the  State  might  grant  to  any  landowner  who  should  desire  it,  a 
lease  of  its  prospective  rights,  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  from 
the  claim  of  the  State  on  the  increase  of  his  rental,  either  at  a  fixed 
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aanuBl  rent*  wideh  would  giro  to  t&a  State  a  part  of  the  pecnmaiy 
Voneftt  at  onoet. or  tko  landholder  might  commute  tlie  oloim  fern 
extra  aaeeetsion  duly  payable  on  any  vaoanoy  ooouring  diuing  ih» 
torn  agreed  on« 

Another  branoh  of  the  anbjeet  relates  to  the  great  estates  hdd  bj 
pvblio  bodies  and  endowed  institntione.  Of  all  tiie  abuses  in  tlut 
eenntry  ths  abuses  of  endowed  institutions  are  perhaps  the  greatsit 
It  is  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  and  the  nation  begins  to  feel— snd 
justly  so, — that  all  of  them  ought  to  be  taken  to  by  the  nation  sad 
imdioally  ohanged.  '*This  means  that  their  lands  should  be 
either  managed  for  them  by  the  State,  or  taken  away  altogether; 
sueh  of  them  as  are  fit  to  be  oontinued  reoeiying  m<mey  endow- 
ments  instead.  If  this  were  done  a  great  extent  of  landed  poi* 
sessions  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  and  with  all  tks 
defeels  of  State  management,  management  by  endowed  inatitutions 
is  generally  so  mueh  worse,  that  even  after  giving  them  fuU  eon* 
pensation,  to  whidi  many  of  tiiem  are  by  no  means  entitled,  a  cos- 
sidernble  snrphit  would  be  probably  resHsed  for  the  State.  .  .  . 
One  may  walk  Ibr  several  miles  across  London  without  oncse  taking 
his  foot  off  the  property  of  some  endowed  institution.  I  have  seen 
it  estimated  &at  a  fifth  part  of  London  belongs  to  thesi.  It  ii 
well  known  how  great  a  hindranee  the  obstinate  selfishness  of  tht 
owners  of  house  property  opposes  to  that  most  urgent  reform  tiw 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  If  thon 
lands  were  assumed  what  facilities  would  be  afforded  for  thal^  si 
well  as  for  open  spaces,  public  gardens,  co-operative  buildings,  sni 
sanitary  measures  generally,  for  all  improvemei^ts  that  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  poorer  classes." 

The  above  constitute  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  eonvinesd 
mm  that  a  great  radieal  change  in  the  tenure  of  land  ia  neessssiy, 
aad  must  cene  sooner  or  later. 

The  nation  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  question  is  now  £uxlysf( 
afioat  by  the  Land  Tenure  Befonned  Association.  It  ia  to  be  hoped 
tiiat  this  Assooia4ioa  will  eommence  an  agitation  throughout  tlis 
eountry  lik«  that  initiated  by  Biehard  Oohden  on  anotiier  questioa ; 
and  that  it  will  not  let  the  subject  drop  uoftil  it  meet  with  a  soeoisi 
similar  to  that  obtained  by  its  prsdeosssor,  tiie  Anti-Com-Lsw 
Leagoe, — freedom  of  land  being  tiie  neoessaiy  supplement  of  fise* 
domof  Ibod. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Land  League,  if  it  lake  n  desiddl 
eourse,  will  be  thoroughly  supported  throughout  the  countxy.  HX 
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▲FFIBMATIVX  ABTIOLS.—T. 

This  dUeiusion  does  sot  lead  us  quite  bo  far  back  as  the  Ascidian 
origin  of  man.  We  may  or  may  not  accept  of  Darwinism  pure  and 
simple  on  this  side  of  the  debate ;  but  we  only  require  to  commence 
with  man,  not  with  the  Ascidial,  solitary  or  social.  How  man  de- 
veloped, into  the  homan  form,  throug^h  what  stages  he  passed  in 
this  course  of  development  we  are  not  called  upon  either  to  deter- 
mine or  interpret.  Whether  he  was  an  ape  before  he  took  his 
present  shape,  or  had  begun  in  lower  form,  is  no  part  of  thts  ques- 
tion. In  the  question  he  is  given  as  man.  Was  he,  as  man,  in 
his  original  state  savage  or  civilized  P  In  what  condition  does  man 
appear  to  us  in  the  prehistoric  age  P 

Take  first  his  religion.  That,  according  to  all  reports,  is  in  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  racd  a  very  sad  and  savage  thing.  It  is  a 
blood-thirsty  and  self-torturing  issue  of  fear.  The  haggard  rites 
of  immolation  and  destruction  which  are  practised  in  worship  —or 
what  is  called  worship —in  savage  lands,  are  woeful  evidences  of  a 
disposition  quite  at  variance  with  every  idea  of  civilized  life.  This 
Fetish-worship,  which  to  imaginary  gods  sacrifices  all  the  realities  of 
love  and  friendship,  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  shadowy  tradi- 
tions which  precede  history,  and  the  peculiaritiet  of  it  reappear 
frequently  on*tbe  earlier  pages  of  history,  or  those  which  detail  the 
entrance  of  a  new  region  into  the  historio  group.  At,  for  instance, 
the  revelations  made  in  Livingstone's  recent  explorations  in  Africa. 
Of  course  I  might  readily  harrow  the  feelings  of  the  reader  were 
I  writing  for  rhetorical  effect,  by  quotaticms  from  writers  of  works 
of  travel  about  lands — 

'*  Where  damn^  rights  are  done» 
That  bathe  the  rooki  in  blood  and  veil  the  aun.^' 

But  that  is  noc  at  all  wquircd  in  this  caae^  for  we  ase  reasoning  out 
the  qaestion^and  tft»fhet  of  what  I  h«fv  stated  oanae*  be  doubted. 
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We  can  trace  in  religion  the  Fetish  worship  of  the  olden  tiiMi 
through  many  gradations  and  many  varying  forms,  and  we  see  the 
same  or  similar  acts  of  worship  done  in  the  savage  tribes  of  oat 
own  day.  Hence  we  reason,  that  if  now  and  passing  beyond  the 
historic  boondary  in  space,  going  into  the  unhistoric  lands  of  vn* 
civilized  races,  we  see  Fetishism  and  savageism  invariable  coo* 
oomitants — that  when  we  pass  beyond  the  historic  boundary  in  tims, 
going  into  the  prehistoric  lands  of  uncivilized  races  we  see  Fetish- 
ism in  active  operation,  and  hear  of  little  that  shows  the  prevalenee 
of  higher  influences — we  csnnot  but  assume  that  savageism  reigned 
there,  and  that  man  developed  from  the  savsge  state  of  a  Fetish- 
worshipper  into  that  of  a  mythologist  when  triumphant  thought 
investigated  the  sky, — 

**  And  wheeled  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  heaven ; " 

and  when  the  epithets  of  the  rude  science  of  the  time,  being  figura^ 
tive  came  to  be  regarded,  as  the  names  of  beings,  and  legends  began 
to  be  framed  for  combining  science  with  religion. 

The  marvellous  a£9uence  of  human  speech,  and  yet  its  inherent 
infirmity  as  being  an  issue  and  representative  of  sense,  entailed  on 
mankind  a  long  period  of  transitionary  worship — as  polytheisn— 
before  the  idea  of  a  supreme  personality  was  attained  and  developed 
into  that  of  an  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  One.    Then  nian,-« 

"  Under  a  cope  of  rariegated  sky 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  eveiy  god." 

As  we  see  in  the  case  of  "  the  unenlightened  swains  of  pagsa 
Greece  ": — 

"  In  that  iair  dime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
"With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  cbanoed  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Wliich  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fiincy  fetched, 
£?en  from  the  Mazing  ohanot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute^ 
And  filled  the  illumined  grores  with  raTlshment. 
The  nightlj  hunter,  lifting  up  his  ejes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
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CaSM  on  the  kmelj  wandeivr  who  beftowod 

That  timely  hght  to  •hare  hie  joyoui  iport* 

And  henoe^  a  beeming  goddeu,  with  her  nympbf, 

Acrote  the  lawn  and  through  the  darkiome  grove 

(Not  unaooompanied  with  tuneful  notea 

Bj  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  care), 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  ae  moon  and  ttars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  crowded  heareni 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

The  Naiad.    Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  zephyrs  fanning,  aa  they  passed,  their  wings, 

Lacking  noti,  for  bre^  £sir  objects  whom  they  wooed 

With  gentle  whisper.    Withered  boughs  grotesque, 

Stripped  of  their  leavea  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 

7rom  deep  or  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 

In  the  low  vale  or  on  steep  mountain  side  j 

And,  sometimes,  intermiied  with  stirring  horns 

Of  the  live  deer  or  goat's  depending  beMd,— 

These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 

Of  gamesome  deities  i  or  Pan  himself, 

The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god  I" 

Tlufl  exquisite  pieee  of  vene  gives  us  &  glimpse  into  the  manner 
in  which  religion  derelops,  and  the  sensations  of  men  get  trans- 
formed into  myths,  and  polytheism  gains  entrance  into  the  spirit. 
The  striking  similarity  of  all  myths  which  the  study  of  this  topic 
by  Bryant,  Ghrote,  Muller,  Coz,  &c.,  has  revealed,  goes  clearly  to 
show  that  the  savage  man  has  dereloped  into  the  civilized  mythist, 
and  that  in  the  religion  of  the  race  there  has  been  such  a  progress 
as  shows  that  man  has  developed  from  the  savage  state. 

Science  proves  our  thesis  still  more  plainly.  What  a  progress 
is  revealed  in  astronomy  since  the  Chaldean  shepherds  saw  in  the 
hearens  the  shadows  of  fate! — in  geology,  since  no  man  knew  aught 
of^the  earth  but  as  a  subject  for  tillage ;  and  fossils— those  miracles 
of  prehistoric  epochs — seemed  by  us  strange  toys  manufactured  by 
the  gods  in  their  play  hours ;  of  electricity,  since  the  thunder 
appeared  to  echo  forth  the  wrath  of  Jore,  till  now  that  it  is  used  to 
conyey  **  cotton  quotations  "  and  columns  of  "  Beuter."  Then  notice 
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the  growth  of  ihm  matBoemf  how  thej  have  all  ynndl  tiuroagh  the 
age  of  gaess  and  sttppositioB,  of  mde  iheocy  tmi  TOOf^  hypotheni, 
into  that  of  doae  induetaoiiy  elear  in^^eatigalion^  moawMred  experi- 
ment and  ultimate  promioB.  BUmology  waa  kaponible,  for  ia- 
stance,  until  ages  of  travel  and  looomotion,  noticing  ezploren,  aad 
obsenrant  notera  of  facta ;  ph jaiologj  is  only  aa  yet  in  ita  growth, 
and  the  details  of  its  progress  are  among  the  triumphs  of  our  own 
time  and  land ;  geology,  almost  the  youngest  of  ''the  new  births  of 
time," — though  already  showing  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  giant— 
is  only  a  great  infant  engaged  in  the  aohool-work  of  atudying  ths 
object-lessons  of  the  universe :  these  are  all  aigna  of  progress  ia 
man — they  issue  from  man'a  reflective  nature  in  queetions  and 
return  to  him  as  discoveries,  and  then  they  go  forth  in  inrentioa 
and  art,  utilizing  nature  for  man's  behoof  and  adding  to  ths 
amenities  of  civilization. 

[Knowledge  ia  the  great  diateguishiag  eharaeteristic  betweea 
barbarism  and  eiviliaaston.  Baiboriam  is  haman  natnre  in  ita  most 
rude  and  degraded  oonditloii ;  dvilisatioa  ia  kumaa  nature  edu- 
cated, elevated ;  and,  aa  it  progresses,  edneatiim  naeeaaarily  diffen 
in  hind  and  degree  aa  new  elemeota  arise  rofoiring  saeh  enltiTS- 
tion  of  the  mind  aa  will  suit  its  possessor  for  ^  right  discharge  of 
the  various  duties  of  ihe  improved  order  of  diings,  aooh  cultift' 
tion  as  may  unfold  and  improve  those  facultiea  with  which  man  is 
endowed,  and  shall  lead  to  the  right  employment  of  discovery  sad 
invention  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man'a  eatate* 

Aa  in  the  tillage  of  the  earth  we  employ  now  a  better  cliffmislrr^ 
than  in  former  yeara,  ao  in  the  culture  of  the  apirit  we  uaa  •  boUs 
edncation— and  thia  education,  in  fact,  ia  the  root  of  chriliaatifla 
Savageiam  ia  man  uncultured ;  civilization  man  cultured.  Tha  hd 
that  man  requires  to  be  educated,  proves  that  ignomneo  is  hit 
natural  condition ;  that  there  are  certain  latent  powera  and  piia* 
ciples  possessed  by  him»  which,  it  is  the  objiect  of  edncatioa  to 
develop  and  regulate — ^that  ia,  in  Isct,  to  eiviliie.  Did  man  aot 
devdop^  edueatton  would  be  a  farce,  psogreaa  a  name,  and  eivilisa- 
tion  a  dieau.  It  ia  beeanae  man  ia  educable  that  aavageiBm  eaascs 
and  civilication  begina.  Man  mvst  have  developed  firom.  the  aatage 
atate.  P.  O.  &  thiaka  that  oireaniataaiieea  have  bean  devdflped.bat 
Iha^  man  haa  not  (p.  12I).  But  oiroonataneea  are  the  educators  of 
man»  aad  man  ie  the  chaoiger  of  cirenmstancea  They  aetaad  r^ 
■atsintaally  on  eaeh  ether,  and  aliacatioaa  is^y  or  bqgjBt cfangi 
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iBtbe<i4her.  Bvwy  ^cfilopmwil  **  of  iacfwrtion,  tfade^  comaeree, 
liiniy/*  nicttM^  A«.  (|^  181),  imam  kom  iMD'a  tiioaghi»  and  hmm 
avolTM  a  new  dsreki|niieBt  therein ;  ao  tiialt  in  N^ity — qnito  in 
opptMatian  Ip  tha  opiaioii  of  P.  O.  8.-^'*tlie  defolopBieBt  of  tho 
denentftof  cmlisecl  Hlb  "  it  a  eonaaqiiemee  of  tiio  deff^opment  of 
nan,  and  ia,  in  faet»  tbo  meaaure  of  hi*  derelopment.  Sarageiaa 
iuKi  few  arts,  oODveaiatteaa,  or  hixariaa,  becanae  ^e  neonaaitieB  of 
Ilia  MErage  ara  few,  and  hia  mind  baa  not  opened  to  feel  the  want 
of  *'  the  elementa  of  dviliied  life." 

P.  O.  S.  eanaoi  peaMbly  be  right  in  bia  diatfaietion  between  ih» 

ciriliaatiott  of  natore  and  the  eiTiliaation  of  man ;  they  are  oon- 

coButHita,  and  go  en  atop  by  atep,  nature  enoooraging  man  to 

thooghl  and  effbrtt  nan  gaining  fhnn  natnra  new  reaonreca  and 

anbjeeting  nature  to  fxeah  apecnlation  and  experiments.    People  of 

every  degree  are  '*  better  off/'  m  the  phraae  ia,  now  than  they  were 

in  anj  preriona  tiane.    From  peaaant  to  peer  the  eonditiona  of  life 

are  improting,  the  focma  of  thinking  an  marked  by  many  impror^ 

menta,  nnd  in  the  aympa^ea  of  men  great  ehangea  for  the  better 

are  taking  plaee.    Thia  improrement  oi  condition  has  not  only  re- 

•nlted  ftom  freah-grown  thonghta  and  newly  deTeloped  deeirea  in 

the  minda  of  men,  but  haa  canned  new  impnlaee  and  iaapirationa  to 

be  felt  in  men.    One  thing  in  regard  to  this  matter  ia  Tery  erident* 

the  atandnrd  of  eomfert  iarery  mueh  altered,  and  men  are  not  eon» 

tented  to  lire  in  the  vile  and  eomfortleaa  eonditiona  of  aaTageiam. 

£rery  ago  haa  elerated,  bo  to  apeak,  the  platform  of  o^iatenee.  We 

are  now  aonaihly  engaged  in  a  oonfliet  with  ignoranee  and  tin.  In  the 

aarage  atate  men  know  little  of  such  oonfiieta.    We  are  not  only 

learning  but  nnleaming ;  we  are  throwing  off  the  slough  of  aaragery, 

and  are  donning  the  garb  of  erriliaation,  aa  the  hut  and  the  wigpram 

are  going  ont^  cottage  and  mansion  are  eoming  in,  and  along  with 

them  aone  coming  the  feelinga  of  home-life  and  social  sympathy  and 

oo-operation  which  oonstitttte  eirilisatioii. 

The  rei^y  to  8.  8.  ia  short  and  eaay.  Scripture  aupfdiea  ua  with 
a  notiee  of  the  creation  of  nmn  ;  but  the  Bdenio  man  Adam  waa 
only  om^t  tad  hia  help-meet  was  prorided  tcr  him  for  his  Bdenieiifi^ 
Of  the  race  erected  by  Ood,  male  and  femab,  we  hear  in  the  miYj  \ 

Bcripinrea  oidy  incideatally ;  aa  when  Cain  went  forth  and  took  a 
wifeof  the eornmon  r«ee;  and  when  we  find  ^the  sona  of  GM,**  tho 
Adamio  race  disiiDguished  from  **  the  children  of  men,"  the  nom* 
Adamio  tribes.  He  speaks  of  Adamie  man,  as  if  he  alone  were  man. 
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u  moMifctiM^.  Bat  the  Seriptnret  obyiously  imply  otiier  and  outer 
families.  The  fall  of  Adam  waa  not  neceaaarilj  the  &U  of  ik$  not 
only  of  kU  race  or  deaoandanta.  He  had  apeeial  priTilegea  whi^ 
othera  had  not,  but  he  kept  not  hia  firat  estate,  and  being  in  honour 
did  not  abide  therein.  Other  races  hare  toiled  upward,  and  hoa, 
their  ooeTal  creation  on  the  aixth  day  with  the  creatoica  of  lbs 
earth,  and  haa  riaen  to  the  power  of  his  natore  ao  fkr.  8.  8.  aeeois 
to  imply  that  an  agrieoitaral  life  is  a  cinlized  one.  He  haa  only  to 
look  at  Devonshire,  8uffolk,  and  other  agriooltoral  or  paatonl 
conntiea  of  England,  and  compare  them  with  the  great  mannfSM*- 
turing  districts  of  England,  to  see  how  progress  oomea  in  witk 
all  the  civilizing  inflnencea  of  commerce  and  the  arta,  and  falls  awsj 
among  those  who  are  contented  to  remain  adieripU  glelM,  bondamea 
to  the  aoil.  These,  aa  they  are  nearer  to  the  sarage  atate,  are  inferior 
to  thoae  who  toil  in  the  service  of  civilication. 

Even  were  the  premises  of  8.  8.  granted  to  their  inUaat,  thef 
would  not  bear  out  his  theory  of  the  primary  civilisation  of  maa- 
kind.  He  would  only  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  Adam  wu 
possessed  of  a  civilised  nature,  and  he  would  require  to  concede 
that  all  mankind,  having  fallen  in  and  with  Adam,  had  lapsed  into 
savagery  and  gone  astray.  Hence  mankind  required  to  be  raised 
from  this  savageism  to  the  newness  otlife  of  civilisation,  or,  aa  8.8. 
might  aay.  Christian  civilization."  "  Oris  '*  lakes  a  similar  view  to 
that  of  8. 8.,  and  eodeavoura  to  get  out  of  thia  difELeulty  by  aaaeiting 
that  Chriatianity  ia  civilization.  This  it  may  be,  aa  a  pattern  and 
an  aim  towarda  which  civilization  may  reqnira  to  toil,  or  aa  he  etUi 
it,  a  possible  "  life-influence,"  to  elevate  his  nature.  That  Cknt 
tianity  is  civilization  will  not  stand  the  test  of  history.  That  sC 
mankind  were  at  creation  Adama  in  their  intelligenoe,  moral  nature 
and  apecifio  qualities,  is  nowhere  noted  in  8criptare.  In  fact,  we  are 
led  rather  to  believe  that  the  race  had  gone  on  in  a  aavage  atate  kt 
a  long  period,  until  at  length  the  Divine  Being  thought  fit  to  biiaj^ 
a  form  of  moral  culture  into  operation,  and  so  to  induce  oivilizatios 
among  men.  But  man  relapsed  into  sin,  and  sunk  tiU  the  Deloi^ 
swept  away  those  who  had  '*  taken  no  good  "  from  the  exceptional 
civilizing  ouroumstances  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  Hnaua 
progress  ia  a  fact  to  which  8cripture  and  hiatory  alike  teatiff ,  and 
hence  we  muat  conclude  that  man  has  developed  from  the  ssvage 
sUte.  F.  T. 
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KBOATIYB  ABTICLB.— v. 

Muck  has  abready  been  said  in  support  of  our  position  in  this 
debate,  and  in  oontinning  the  disonssion  we  will  endeaTour,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  avoid  going  over  the  aame  ground  as  that  traversed 
by  our  predecessors,  who  have  already  so  ably  and  so  appropriately 
advocated  the  negative  of  this  question.  Bevelation,  history,  ez<* 
perience,  observation,  and  reason  are  all  witnesses  capable  of  giving 
evidenoe  in  this  ease.  We  must  consider  the  credibility  of  these 
witnesses,  and  examine,  oross^esamine,  and  re-examine  them,  that 
we  may  learn  what  testimony  they  give  upon  the  subject  before  us. 

There  is  but  one  Being  from  whom  we  can  derive  any  authorita* 
tive  declaration  of  the  way  in  which  man  was  first  called  into  exist- 
ence, or  of  the  state  in  which  he  lived  during  the  time  that  imme- 
diately followed  his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  life.    That 
being  is  the  Creator  Himself.    He  has  left  us  a  doeument,  the 
whole  of  whieb  was  written  by  His  own  direction,  under  His  own 
Divine  guidance  and  teaching  (8  Tim.  iii.  6 ;  2  Peter  i.  21).    The 
Darwinians  may  put  forward  scientific  speculation  as  a  witness  to 
testify  in  favour  of  their  senses ;  but  we  will  produce  this  document 
— this  Divine  revelation — which  contains  an  authoritative  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  first  human  being,  and  a  concise  narrative  of 
the  life  of  mankind  during  the  earliest  ages  of  man's  existence. 
The  autlienueity  and  credibility  of  this  document  cannot  be  dis* 
proved  by  our  opponents,  and  we  will  briefly  notice  some  portions 
of  the  testimony  which  it  gives  upon  this  question.    *'So  God 
created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He 
him  "    (Gen.  i.  27) ;  and  can  we  believe  that  a  creature  made 
"  in  the  image  of  Qad  "  was  created  in  a  savage  state  P    If  our 
opponents  can  believe  it,  we  cannot  for  one  moment  do  so.    What- 
ever be  the  precise  idea  attached  to  the  expression  "  in  the  image 
of  God,"  we  cannot  believe  that  the  ignoble  savage  represents  the 
state  of  the  man  who  was  created  '*  in  the  image  of"  "  the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity."    J.  8.  Mill,  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  by  B.  E.  C,  says  that,—**  In  savage  life    •    •    •    every  one 
tmata  to  his  own  strength  or  cunning,  and  where  that  fiiils  he  is 
generally  without  resource.*'    What  1  the  creature  made  "  in  the 
image  of  God"  created  such  a  man  as  thatP    Surely  this  is  a 
rtdwetio  ad  ^wHwm*  '' And  the  Lord  Gk>d  too]^  the  man,  and  put 


him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it  **  (Qta,  vL  IS). 

This  Terse  shows  that  in  the  state  in  which  man  was  created  lie 

was  not  intended  to  lire  a  nomadic  life ;  he  was  to  live  in  Eden,  to 

stej  there,  aad  to  onltivate  the  garden*    ''And Adam  gav* imbms 

to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  tiM  air,  and  to  every  beaat  ef  As 

field" (G«n.  il  20),  ''and  whrntwever  Adam  eaUad  ewmy  Irnmf 

evwoltifv  that  wns  the  name  thetwtf"  (ver.  19>.    Wovldanmide* 

vekyped  savage  him  had  the  abiUtir  to  do  this?    We  thak  nat 

''And  he  bnilded  a  city,  and  called  the  oifcj,  aftar  the  wumm  of  )m 

SOD,  Enoch  "  (Gkn.  ir.  17);    From  this  vetae  we  infer  tiist  even  la 

the  earliest  period  of  human  life  upon  the  earth  maalrind  was  & 

posed  to  eettle  down  in  fixed  habitctioiiSy  eongregKting  tofcelher  si 

eUiaens^  many  &milies  residing  together  oontinnoaslj  in  the  samfl 

neighbourhood.    Cain  migrated  from  the  land  of  hia  nativity  (sad 

why  did  he  thus  migrate  F),  but  he  did  not  oontinve  a  waadtitf 

firom  place  to  place  aU  his  days  i  he  provided  for  himself  a  hesKi 

and  built  not  merely  a  house,  but  a  city,  that  he  and  oifaen  mi^ 

live  together  in  one  place.    This  affords  evidence  tisBt  the  hmaa 

race  was  not  then  living  in  a  savage  state.    We  may  also  tmcc  it 

the  Bible  narrative  many  signs  of  a  life  unlike  that  of  a  aavsgs 

state  soon  altar  the  deluge.    Nimrod  had  a  kingdom  (Oen^  x.  10)  s 

Asshur  built  cities,  one  of  whioh<-Besen — ^waa  "a  great  citf " 

(Gen.  X.  12) ;  and  a  multitude  who  migxated  together  to  the  liunl 

of  Shinar,  probably  because  the  rapid  increase  of  tiie  population 

necessitated  their  removal  from  their  former  abode-^joined  togetliff 

in  the  construction  of  one  work,  vis.,  the  erection  of  a  dty  and  s 

tower  (Gen.  zi.  4).    We  also  read  that  Tubal-cain  was  "  an  ii- 

struotor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  "  (Gen.  iv«  tt) ;  horn 

which  it  appears  that  even  in  those  early  days  thcve  were  wwiawa 

employed  in  manufacturing  implements  made  of  metala  aooh  ss 

"brass  and  iron."    These  things  are  inconsistent  witii  the  idea  d 

a  aavage  state,  as  described  by  B.  S.  0.  and  J.  S.  ICll  $  and  w 

think  that  every  aineere  and  candid  believer  in  the  anthentioily  aoJ 

credibility  of  the  Bible  must  admit  that  man  has  not  develops! 

firom  the  savage  state. 

History  affords  instances  of  nations  degeneratiag  horn  a  eifiNmd 
into  a  barbaric  state ;  but  it  gives  no  example  of  a  aataon  j/sais 
mtoutfy  devdoping  from  a  savage  into  a  civiMasd  atate.    All  seek 
developments  have  been  prodnoed,  net  by  aa^  innate  teudaasy 
towards  a  mounting  upwards  m  the  scale  of  civiliHitiDiH  hnm  hy  Ih* 
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iifoeiMe  of  m  fiiaioiD  with  a  more  eiviliaid  imoe*  or  Vy  tiie  poirer 
Merted  by  rovoalcd  re^g[ioii>  Sxperiraoo  and  olwsif  aUm  oaiuiot 
deterttn  the  barharia  tribes  now  dweUkig  on  thii  eaith  any  inaola 
feodeBey  towarda  a  piogreaBire  doyekpaieat  from  a  aavage  to  m 
oiriliaed  alata.  lateroomsonioatiOB  betnoea  savage  tribes  and* 
omlized  nations,  and  the  oonunaniestioa  of  Christiaaity  to  the 
fcrmev,  eanrt  a  poiferfol  iBterest  in  raising  the  samge  tribea  into 
a  mose  oiriliaed  >stBfee.  True  religion  in  the  heart — ^r^gion  as  le* 
Tsaled  by  God  to  man,  is  of  sueh  a  natue  that  it  'cannot  coexist 
with  a  liring  in  an  absolutely  sars|{e  state.  The  effisct  we  ha^* 
rsferred  to  as  being  produced  upon  the  savage  nations  of  the  earHi 
by  the  introduction  of  Cbristianity,  and  by  intercourse  with  eiiiliaed 
pso|[^  (how  slowly  this  effect  is  produoed,  how  many  a  relapse 
there  has  been,  and  how  many  tribes  seem  not  to  be  susceptible 
of  such  a  derelopment!)  would  not  have  been  produced  if  thoae 
cvriliring  influences  had  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  If 
all  mankind  had  been  originally  in  a  savage  state  there  would  have 
been  none  to  bring  them  under  the  inflnenne  of  these  etvifiaing 
agencies,  and  thia  we  think  affords  a  strong  argument  in  support  of 
the  aisertion  that  man  has  not  developed  from  a  savage  state. 

History,-  experience,  observatioi^  and  reason*  each  testify  that 
there  is  in  all  created  life  an  inherent  tendency  towards  degenersoy 
aad  deterioration.  This  tendency  may  be  neutralised  by  the  power 
exerted  by  the  working  of  other  influences;  nevertheless  this  in- 
herent tendency  is  still  there,  an  essential  attribute  of  things  ereated. 
in  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us.  Geological  facts  confirm  the 
Moiaio  account  of  creation,  and  not  the  theory  of  progressive 
development.  The  geologist  finds  vestiges  of  vegetable  life  deeper 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  than  the  first  trace  of  animal  life,  and  it 
appears  from  hia  researches  that  whilst  the  work  of  creation  was 
gomg  on  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life  were  formed  first,  and  maopr 
the  highest  of  all,  was  created  last.  This  confirms  the  Moeaio 
narrative.  Sut  do  we  find  evidence  of  any  similar  progression 
taking  place  after  the  work  of  creation  was  complete  P  No  I  Com- 
pare the  fossil  creatures  of  the  geologist  with  their  representatives 
of  the  same  order  as  found  on  the  earth  at  the  present  day.  The 
tsUest  iems  and  pines  now  to  be  found  are  but  diminutive  speei«' 
sums  eompared  with  those  whioh  the  geologist  exhumes  from  the 
boweb  of  the  earth;  the  mammoth  has  degenerated  to  the  elephant » 
tfasflMsalhammisjiowiepMsentedby  the  sloth;  the  iohih^osaums 
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and  the  plesiosaarofl,  where  are  they  P  In  like  manner  the  hnaaa 
nee  hag  degenerated  in  longeyity,  stature*  prowess,  &o.  The  aeea- 
mnlated  stores  of  centuries  gathered  together  hy  experienee.  ohser- 
▼ation,  and  history,  have  vastly  added  to  the  materials  upon  wMdi 
the  mind  of  man  may  operate,  have  greatly  increased  the  nuaber 
and  brillianey  of  the  beacons  by  which  the  course  of  thought  may 
be  directed ;  and  taking  cognizance  of  the  experience,  Slc^  of  oer 
forefathers,  we  may  apply  the  lessons  of  their  lives  to  our  benefit ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  at  the  pieaeat 
day,  in  the  most  highly  civilised  society,  is,  per  m,  a  more  capable 
workman  than  it  was  in  bygone  days.  Whieh  had  the  greatest 
intellectual  ability — Socrates  or  Comte?  Which  hsd  the  moie 
powerful  mind — Plato  or  J.  S.  MillP  Which  had  the  stouter  mental 
constitution — ^Aristotle  or  Sir  William  Hamilton  P  Which  had  ths 
greater  capacity  for  intellectual  labour — Pythagoras  or  DeseaiteiP 
In  estimating  the  amount  of  labour  performed  we  must  not  merely 
look  at  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  but  must  also  eoosider 
the  difficulties  surmounted.  The  ancients  were  like  the  Hebretn 
to  whom  the  task  was  assigned  of  making  bricks  without  the  strar 
being  provided  for  them ;  whilst  modems  are  like  labourers  with 
the  straw  provided  for  them,  ready  at  hand  for  their  use ;  ikt 
ancients  were  like  mariners  traversing  unknown  seas  without  com* 
pass  or  chart^-the  modems  are  like  sailors  with  a  compass  hy 
which  to  steer  the  vessel,  and  a  chart  to  point  out  the  rocks  sad 
quicksands  in  the  route.  But  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  sad 
we  believe  that  the  vigour,  capacity,  and  piowess  of  the  ind^vidail 
mind  has  degenerated  since  then.  The  accumulated  stores  of 
science  and  art,  history  and  experience,  which '  are  common  pro- 
perty, have  vastly  increased ;  but  the  power  of  ^e  workman  has 
diminished.  The  abundance  and  accessibility^ '  df  the  maliriab 
upon  which  the  workman  operates  enable  him  to  produce  greater 
results,  although  his  own  capacity  for  work  has  decreased. 

The  moral  nature  of  man  has  not  now  developed  to  a  higher 
state  of  excellence  than  that  of  the  early  ages  of  society.  The  di^ 
fusion  of  knowledge,  the  more  genersl  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  more  strict  enforcement  of  discipline  and  legal 
restraint,  have  added  a  little  outer  polish  to  civilised  society,  vad 
diverted  the  channel  in  which  vice  rans,  but  the  moral  nature  of 
man  is  no  better  now  than  it  was  oentnries  ago,  ."  Geoigius  **  refen 
to  the  days  of  19oah,  and  the'eynlHion  of  man  at  thai  tims^  bat 
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when  we  reriew  the  hiitory  of  Paris  Bince  1790,  or  consider  the 
rereUttons  of  criminal  life  in*  our  own  country  in  recent  times — 
the  Eltham  murder,  the  Bayswater  tra^^edy,  and  the  mode  of  life 
thereby  brought  to  light ;  the  fearful  immorality  just  disclosed  at 
Wigan,  &c.t — we  cannot  find  any  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  moral  nature  of  man  was  any  worse  then  than  it  is  now. 
When  were  dishonest  practices  so  prevalent  in  business  trsnsactions 
as  at  the  present  time  P  When  was  there  so  little  confidence  in  the 
mercantile  world  P    Was  there  ever  such  a  lack  of  fairness,  straight- 
forwardness, integrity,  and  consideration  for  the  interests  of  others, 
in  the  deaHngs  of  man  with  man,  as  there  is  at  the  present  day  P 
We  think  not.   Hundreds  of  men  are  known  to  make  money  by  con- 
fessedly dishonourable  practices,  many  habitually   indulge  their 
lusts,  and  unlawfully  gratify  their  licentious  desires,  yet  pass  through 
•oeiety  without  a  stigma  being  attached  to  their  character,  but  this 
is  itself  a  deep  stain  and  a  foul  blot  upon  the  honour  of  the  social 
circle  in  which  they  move.  The  world  at  large  commonly  maintains 
an  association  with  such  persons  instead  of  branding  them  with 
infamy,  and  thus  shows  the  extreme  impurity  of  the  moral  nature 
which  lurks  beneath  the  outer  garb  of  refinement.    The  words  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  Matt,  xziii.  25—33  are  strictly  applicable  to 
ciTilized  society  in  the  present  day.    We  believe,  althongh  there 
i0  now  a  greater  outer  polish  in  the  manners  of  civilized  nations, 
that  the  inner  moral  nature  of  man  has  grown  more  depraved ;  and 
we  maintain  that  mankind  has  degenerated  and  deteriorated  with 
the  progress  of  time,  instead  of  having  developed  from  the  savage 
rtate. 

There  are  not  many  salient  points  in  the  two  articles  that  have 

appeared  on  the  affirmative  of  this  debate,  that  we  can  lay  hold  of 

for  the  purpose  of  criticism,  but  it  appears  that  both  our  opponents 

fail  to  observe  that  the  accumulation  of  observations,  experiences, 

and  facts  does  not  constitute  human  development.    The  stores  of 

ntan's  learning  have  improved  in  accuracy  and  quantity,  but  the  man 

hitttfelf  has  deteriorated  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  B.  E.  0. 

remarks :  "It  is  quite  evident  that  man  as  a  human  being  was  not 

in.  the  early  ages  the  social  and  civilized  being  he  is  now,"  and  this 

ire  freely  admit.    There  is  much  that  is  artificial  in  the  civilization 

oF  the  present  day ;  the  civilized  state  in  which  man  originally  lived 

'WMB  natural,  not  artifiotal ;  real,  not  assumed.  We  may  with  equal 

ecmfidence  assert,  that  "  It  is  quite  evident  that  man  at  a  humi|u 

1871.  p 
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beioft  ITM  Boi  in  tiie  eariy  ag<M,"  living  in  tlie  nne  atato  of  <irirtwiw 
as  the  Abongiffea  of  Auatoalia  or  Nav  Zaaland,  tke  N^gnm  of 
AfVica,  or  tha  Bed  Indians  of  Ammoa.  IWra  are  iha  aoeiisatab 
and  thaaaaenliili  of  cmliaation ;  a  lavge  propoortion  of  Um  aaeidiByi 
of  oiviliEaiion  by  which  we  are  now  anrronoded  are  of  a  oompm- 
livelf  laodetn  origin,  bnt  the  esientiala  of  civilisation  were  finmdin 
the  eariiett  ag^ee  of  society. 

The  ar«rament  of  B.  E.  G.  from  the  terms  iodioating  progretSb  kt> 
does  not  count  (or  much,  becanse  they  are  far  from  being  words  of 
modem  origin.  We  would  direct  attention  to  (he  fact  that  aavsi^ 
tribes  are  spoken  of  as  being  cfebased,  degraded  people,  a  degenerate 
race,  ».«.,  they  are  not  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  piimevHl 
type  of  msn,  they  arc  not  looked  upon  as  those  who  have  stood  slill 
during  the  progressive  development  of  those  actmnd  tfaeniy  bat  sve 
by  common  consent  regarded  as  those  who  have  snak  down  lower 
than  the  original  standard  of  hmnanity.  They  are  not  looked  apon 
as  those  who  have  retained  their  primitive  condition,  bnt^  as  the 
aforementioned  words  imply,  they  are  considered  to  be  a  people  who 
have  descended  from  the  base  upon  which  they  originally  stood  to  t 
lower  place  in  the  ranks  of  humanity ;  a  race  who  have  taken  a  step 
downwards  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  a  class  who  have  deeliaed 
from  the  position  oocnpied  by  their  ancestors. 

"  Greorgius  "  criticises  L.  T.  B.  for  arguing  as  though  theqnastiaB 
wero^  "  Is  man  self-civilized  P  "  and  maintains  that  nan  may  have 
developed  from  the  savage  state  without  being  self-civiliaed,  bat  lie 
does  not  inform  us  how  that  could  have  been  accomplished.  We 
have  taken  up  the  position  that  contact  with  more  civilised  natioas. 
and  the  influence  of  true  religion,  are  the  agents  by  means  of  whidi 
barbaric  races  have  been  civilised ;  that  if  man  had  been  onginallT 
in  a  savage  state,  true  religion  would  have  been  incompatible  witb 
such  a  state  of  life,  and  as  there  would  have  been  no  more  civilised 
race  to  influence  the  savage  tribes,  these  civilising  influences  woald 
have  been  absent ;  and  thus,  if  man  had  been  originally  in  a  savage 
state,  he  would  either  have  been  Belf*civiliaed,  or  wonld  have  cca- 
ttnued  in  that  savage  condition.  If  our  opponents  would  maintain 
the  affirmative  of  this  debate,  let  them  overthrow  the  precediag  oat- 
line  of  one  of  our  leading  arguments,  or  else  show  that  the  eon- 
dusion  is  not  logically  deducibie  from  the  premises. 

*'  Gcorgius,"  writing  on  the  subject  of  aneieai  as  coaparod  with 
modern  morality,  refers  to  the  iniquity  in  the  daya  of  Noah  ami  of 
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remote  from  the  era  of  man's  fini  eKistenee,  aad  eren  if  tlie  atate 
of  aodetj  be  oonaiteed  in  oempariaon  wiUi  iti  ooadition  in  the 
preienii  daj*  we  ftar  ibat,  as  preriooslj  mainteinad*  there  is  no 
resl  iraproFement  in  tiM  hmer  moral  aatare  of  man,  thoagK  tiiere  be 
m  great  difflercnee  in  the  oircnmataneea  nnder  whtoh  boman  immo- 
rdity  manifests  itself.    The  qnolation  given  by  *^  C^eorgina  "  firom 
P.  Ton  Scblegel  teUs  agamst  bis  own  posation.   In  it  Sehlegel  says 
that "  The  lioentioosness  of  Boman  manners,  too,  was  really  gigantic , 
so  tiiat  the  moral  cormption  of  the  GreelES  appesrs  in  oempsrison  a 
mere  infant  essay  in  the  sebool  of  Tiee."  The  Orseks  were  a  nation 
more  anoient  than  the  Somans,  and  their  immorality  was  less  than 
that  of  the  Bomans  who  oame  after  them.    It  seems  evident,  that 
the  more  remote  of  the  heathen  nations  were  not  so  fearfnlly  simk 
in  gross  immorality  as  those  whiob  were  of  more  reeent  origin ;  and 
Sohlegel,  as  quoted  by  "Georgins/*  gives  a  testimony  whieh  sup- 
ports this  assertion  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomana,  and  thus 
siffords  evidence  of  that  inherent  tendency  in  onr  humanity  to  dete- 
rioration whieh  we  have  previously  spoken  oi.    Ghntianity  has 
exerted  a  mighty  power  in  restraining  the  open  praetioe  of  immo- 
rality, but  in  heathen  nations,  where  its  power  has  not  been  felt,  the 
tendency  of  man  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  depths  of  moral  de- 
pravity is  clearly  seen.  And  also  where  revealed  religion  is  unknown 
the  systems  of  religion  are  found  to  decline  more  and  more  from  the 
truth  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures.    The  moet  anoient  forms  of 
l&eathenism  contained  more  points  of  similarity  to  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion  than  the  pagan  systems  of  comparatively  modem 
origin.    The  Persian  religion  was  more  like  that  of  the  Bible  than 
tbe  Greek ;  the  Greek  mythology  was  not  so  debased  as  the  Boman ; 
and  that  of  India,  when  Sanscrit  was  the  language  of  the  people,  was 
not  80  degraded  as  the  Brahminism  of  the  present  day.  ^ 

Some  of  the  arguments  of  **  Georgius,"  which  we  have  not  directly 
noticed,  are  met  by  the  previous  portions  of  this  article.  We  think 
-we  have  said  safficient  to  abow  that  we  have  good  reasons  for  main- 
taining that  man  has  not  developed  from  the  savage  state. 

ATFIBMATITB  ABHOLB. — TI. 

L .  T.  B.  strives  to  jest  at  Comte  and  Darwin's  (ante,  p.  361)  pro* 
greas  and  positivism,  but  these  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  tbi» 
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queition  before  us.  As  an  introdaction  to  the  paper  the  remaib 
may  pass,  bat  as  ailment  they  are  fatile.  I  doubt  much  if  kU 
history  of  the  debate  is  more  raluable  than  his  jesting.  "Ihe 
Origin  of  Man  "  has  been  a  topic  of  philosophical  inquiry  from  the 
earliest  time ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  forms  a  theme  for  the  r^ 
flection  of  Job  and  his  friends,  the  pions  ecstasies  of  the  psalmist, 
and  the  sermonizing  of  his  ecclesiastical  son,  as  well  as  for  the 
guesses  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  the  thonghtfnl  among  the 
Itomans.  Indeed,  Horace,  Oyid,  and  Juvenal,  give  us  some  rather 
curious  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  The  schoolmen,  of 
coarse,  took  their  history  and  philosophy  from  the  Bible— as  they 
understood  it;  and  drew  thence  a  most  amazing  tisane  of  "old 
wiyes'  fables,"  which  they  incorporated  into  creeds  and  aystem^, 
and  handed  down  as  strictly  bound  round  the  souls  of  believers, 
as  the  tradition  of  the  elders  among  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Jem 
of  Nazareth.  L.  T.  B.  takes  the  old*fashioned  theme  under  Ids 
•care,  and  will  recall  us  to  the  age  of  scholastic  quillets,  and  ezordie 
the  science  of  the  present  day.  So  he  thinks  to  frighten  us  from 
pursuing  the  question  by  references  to  the  Contrie  Social^  tke 
French  Beyolntion,  and  all  the  old  bug-bears  of  the  oonserratiTe 
anti-socialist  party,  as  if  a  search  into  '*  the  descent  of  man  "  winl^ 
cause  the  descent  of  nations. 

The  theory  of  a  "  Descent  of  Man,"  in  L.  T.  B.'s  jocular  sense,  ^ 
under  the  designation,  the  Fall,  supported  by  8.  S.  Of  course,  thot 
if  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  with  all  its  disastrous  coBS^ 
quences,  we  come  at  once  to  mankind  in  a  savage  state,  from  vhirJ) 
he  would  require  to  progress  and  develop,  and  I  do  not  see  thst 
this  does  anything  at  all  to  disprove  the  development  of  man  froB 
savagism  to  civilization.  If  sin  is  savagery,  tiien  men  who  iate 
fallen  into  sin— however  this  has  occurred— are  in  a  savage  state;  skI 
if  Christianity  is  civilization,  those  who,  from  a  consciousneas  of  sis 
or  any  other  cause,  have  accepted  Christianity,  have  developed  from 
the  savage  into  the  civilized  state. 

8.  S.'s  further  argument,  that  degradation  is  as  possible  ss 
progression,  is  of  as  little  avail ;  for  if  degradation  is  possible,  ss^ 
men  have  become  degraded,  and  have  subsequently  advanced 
from  the  degradation  of  aavsgism  to  the  position  of  civilization  ia 
which  we  now  find  men,  the  proof  is  ours,  that  man  has  developed 
from  the  savage  state. 

I  am  not  an  original  observer  myself,  but  I  have  read  with  intcreei 
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some  of  the  mosfc  tnutworthy  works  on  the  aubjeot ;  and  I  think 
that  if  any  one  takes  a  sarrey  of  the  evidenoe  addacible  on  this 
point,  he  will  not  long  hesitate  to  accept  the  affirmatiye  of  this 
question. 

The  foUoiring  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  regarding  pre»historic 
man  bearing  on  this  question. 

Savans,  who  have  investigated  the  pre-historio  OTidenoes  of  human 
existence  have  come  to  somerery  determinate  conclusions  upon  this 
subject  They  have,  for  instance,  arranged  the  eyidenoes  of  man's 
condition  drawn  from  the  museum  of  creation  into  four  great 
divisions,  as  follows :— I.  The  Palsdolithic  Period  or  era  of  drift, 
when  man  shared  the  earth  with  mammoths,  csye*bears,  wool- 
haired  rhinoceroses  and  other  extinct  animals.  II.  The  Neolithic 
Period,  or  era  of  polished  stone,  weapons  made  of  flint,  and  instru- 
ments of  Tarious  sorts  beautifully  polished  and  formed  for  use  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  III.  The  Bronze  Age,  in  which  the  metallic  arts 
took  their  rise,  and  inf^enuityand  industry  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms  and  cutting  instruments  of  various  kinds.  lY.  The 
Iron  Age,  when  metallurgy  had  so  advanced  that  articles  of  necessity 
were  framed  of  iron,  and  those  of  ornament  were  made  of  bronze ; 
when  to  the  sense  of  need  there  had  been  added  the  sense  of  show 
and  ornament.  The  conclusions  which  these  savans  have  reached, 
and  which  we  have  now  enumerated,  are  established  by  an  array  of 
facts,  many  in  number,  and  of  high  importance,  and  showing  traces 
of  pre-historic  times,  and  giving  rise  to  a  well-grounded  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  time  the  archnology  of  man  may  be  as  perfectly 
surveyed  as  the  archsology  of  mammals  and  of  monoliths. 

In  Kent's  hole,  in  the  caves  of  Lidge,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  the  rudely  chipped  implements  of  flint  that  lie  beside  the 
remains  of  extinct  mammals  gives  indubitable  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  palaeolithic  man ;  and  the  river-gravels  of  France  and 
England  give  witness  to  the  same  fact.  That  palsoolithic  man  was  a 
savage  of  a  very  low  order  is  seen  from  the  rudeness  of  these  im- 
plements, and  Uie  little  skill  in  adapting  them  to  diflerent  uses  they 
display.  But  by  and  by  we  find  traces  of  grinding,  which  do  not 
appear  in  those  weapons  which  are  found  in  the  lower  drift-gravel, 
but  are  palpable  in  those  of  the  upper  level-drift.  These  wsapons 
are  seen  along  with  the  remains  of  animals  which  we  have  no  historio 
evidence  for  supposing  to  have  been  denizens  of  Europe  except  in 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  numerical  inferiority  of  man  as  com- 
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pared  to  tke  uumali  ftmong  whose  remains  his  relics  axe  ionA, 
sapports  the  eanelnsion  of  his  being  of  a  low^,  savage  type.  Tbi 
absence  of  the  remains  of  any  domestic  aniaal,  as  the  dog  sad 
the  hone,  among  the  debris  of  the  ralleys  of  Y^zere,  Dordogne»iad 
other  localttiee  explored  by  Lartet  and  Christy ;  the  entire  abseass 
of  potsherds  or  spinning-wheels  gives  testimony  to  the  waoiof  do* 
meslidty  and  of  ^e  industries  connected  with  comfort*  and  prore 
that  the  early  inhabitants  of^Enrope — where  ciriliaation  now  reaches 
its  highest  marks,  were  savage  men. 

'*  The  earliest  traces  of  man  of  which  we  have  aathentie  reeord 
prove  "  that  men  dwelt  in  csves»  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing*  bsd 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  bow,  the  spear  and  fire,  and  thM 
tbey  had  as  yet  not  trained  the  dog  to  aid  them,  nor  subdmed  the 
horse  to  their  service. 

The  usMS  of  polished  stone  made  a  step  in  advance.  Theynndf 
beantifnl  stone  axes  and  implements  of  bone.  The  revelations  of 
the  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark  show  us  that  they  had  wideaed 
their  range  of  food,  and  therefore  had  increased  both  their  kaov* 
ledge  of  their  neighbour  denizens,  and  their  skill  in  capturing  theoL 
This  perhaps  is  the  period  of  Lacnstrine  abodes,  and  was  probaUj 
an  era  of  cannibalism,  of  which  traces  are  met  with  in  Seotiaad, 
Scandinavia,  Belgium,  and  Greece.  Then  come  the  periods  of 
grave-galleries  and  iufituli,  which  show  the  rise  of  affection  and 
perhaps  some  glimmering  of  a  hope  of  immortality ;  at  any  rste, 
give  token  of  a  sense  of  superiority  to  the  creatures  on  whom  they 
fed  and  whom  they  hunted.  These  were  probably  herdsmen  and 
farmers,  and  had  made  deeided  derelopment  from  their  rude  pro- 
genitors. 

The  Bronse  Age  brings  us  into  a  different  set  of  life  forms  sad 
sort  of  civilization.  The  men  of  that  period  produced  axes,  adaes, 
knives,  articles  of  ornament,  spear  and  arrow-heads,  and  even 
SK  ords.  l^eir  bronze  sickles  show  Ihat  they  cut  their  com  inatesd 
of  plucking  the  ears,  and  it  is  known  that  they  cultivated  the 
bean  ss  well  as  oats.  It  must  have  been  an  age  of  some  faizuiy, 
for  the  long  hair-pins  prove  that  they  dressed  their  hair ;  rasois 
indicate  that  they  shaved ;  and  ornaments  for  personal  deooraticn 
indieafb  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  charm  of  beaaty,  aad 
were  probably  alive  to  the  delights  of  love  in  other  than  a  gross 
sense.  Pottery  and  stone-cutting  begin  to  prove  domesticity  and 
industry,  and  their  wrought  sword-hsndles  are  not  unfipsqusaUy 
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higUj  deoonted.  Grold,  glass,  amber,  &c.,  are  also  known  to  hftvo 
been  employed  by  them  in  the  heightening;  of  their  personal  oharm^i. 
They  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  probably  preserved  the 
asbea  in  urns.  * 

Bronse  ecmsists  of  nine  parts  of  eopper  to  one  of  tin.  Tin  is  not 
a  widely-spread  metal,  so  that  bronae  implies  commerce  and  metal- 
Inrgy.  *'fiars  of  tin  have  been  found  in  the  lake-dire  11  ings  of 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and  ihotilds  for  making  rarions  implements 
have  been  found  in  Ireland,  where  bronze  articles  are  frequently 
found-oin  the  South  of  England,  and  in  Norway.  Commerce  im- 
plies either  barter  or  coinage,  and  metallurgy  implies  mastership 
and  workmen.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  tomb-oarring  gives 
evidence  not  only  of  the  growth  of  taste  and  the  increase  of  skill, 
but  also  gives  token  of  lasting  affection — the  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  dead." 

When  we  reach  the  Iron  Age  we  touch  on  the  hem  of  the 
garment  of  Clio.  History  may  be  said  to  bo  written  at  first  with 
"  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock."  Coins  appear  in  this  age 
and  weapons  of  war  and  husbandry.  We  have  improved  much  siace 
ibeii,  but  iron  wedded  to  steam  affords  hope  of  even  greater  civili* 
nation  than  has  preceded  this  time  of  invention,  art»  manufacture, 
and  trade. 

If  we  read  aright  the  prehistoric  records  of  the  immeasurable 
pasty  we  think  they  distinctly  prove  that  man  appeared  ou  the  f»tage 
of  Sofopean  life  at  least  as  an  uncultured  savage,  having  a  keen 
atruggle  for  existence  among  the  other  animals  by  the  huoting  of 
whieh  he  for  the  most  part  subsisted.  We  find  that  as  they  sub* 
dued  the  wild  creatures  they  took  to  the  domestication  of  some, 
and  thus  were  led  to  engage  in  pastoral  pursuits.  To  this  they 
subsequently  added  agriculture.  Then  there  would  be  alternate 
peace  and  war,  for  property  invites  attack  and  impels  to  defence. 
Metallic  industries  were  brought  to  the  aid  of  war  and  agriculture, 
and  barter  as  the  agency  of  exchange  led  to  the  development  of 
commerce,  and  the  introduction  of  many  forms  of  manufacture. 
To  bronae  iron  succeeded,  and  the  speed  of  commerce  made  barter 
difficult  and  coinage  necessary.  Industry  and  commerce  occasioned 
other  necessitiea,  and  the  recording  pen  was  taken  up  by  the  hand 
of  history. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  evidence  for  the  progress  of  man 
£eiom  the  mde  aavaga  state  of  tha  eontender  for  life,  wiUi  the  wild 
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creatures  of  the  ioe-plain  and  the  forest,  as  a  hanUman  very  im- 
p,erfectly  armed  and  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  then  passiai; 
onwards  through  the  various  grades  of  pastoral  and  agricnltnnl 
life  till  manufactures  arose,  industry  hegan,  commerce  was  insti* 
tuted,  and  competition,  which  commerce  evokes,  set  men  on  the  way 
to  go  onward  to  the  institution  of  law,  legislation  and  civilization- 
may  serve  to  show  on  what  grounds  the  affirmative  may  be  main- 
tained. But  besides  and  beyond  all  this,  there  is  the  great  proof 
contained  in  the  very  wori  progreM.  Who  have  progressed? 
Mankind — and  from  what  have  they  progressed  F  From  what  dse 
than  an  inferior  condition?  That  inferior  condition  must  have 
been  one  in  which  civilization  did  not  exist,  or  else  the  distinetion 
between  savsgery  and  civilization  would  be  obliterated.  The  proof 
therefore,  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  man  has  developed  from  the 
savage  stste.  £.  C. 
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This  question  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  will  influence  our 
reflections  on  the  events  that  may  happen,  and  the  results  that  may 
be  arrived  at,  during  our  lifetime.  If  we  can  so  far  discriminate 
as  to  know  the  signs  of  the  times  and  anticipate  the  results  of  the 
future  vt  ithout  the  aid  of  those  professing  prophetical  editors  of 
almanacks,  then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  grapple  with  the  visible 
around  us,  and  consequently  as  the  thing  afieots  us  get  a  taste 
of  the  pleasant  or  the  melancholy  side  of  human  life.  The  questioa 
under  consideration,  fully  understood,  is  one  that  will  also  in- 
fluence us  very  much  in  judging  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  we 
(Object  to  the  form  in  which  it  has  already  been  taken  up.  It  gives 
no  substantial  groundwork  for  debate,  as  it  supposes  man  really  to 
have  existed  in  a  savage  state.  Had  it  been.  Has  that  portion  of 
mankind  which  has  sunk  to  the  savage  state  developed  from  it? 
then  it  would  have  been  obvious  to  all,  as  few  will  dare  to  deny, 
that  there  are  savages  now  living  on  the  earth  that  have  been 
savages  since  shortly  after  the  creation.  The  question  is  alto 
apt  to  confuse  in  its  present  form ;  and  that  is  to  be  seen  on  page47» 
where  "  Georgius  "  accuses  L.  T.  B.  of  having  grounded  his  atgn- 
ments  on  the  question.  Is  man  ^e^civilized  ?  We  do  not  wish  to 
reflect  on  the  conductors  of  the  magazine  for  allowing  the  qaestioa 
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to  come  before  their  readers  in  tucli  a  loose  state.  The  able  dis- 
charge of  their  doty  in  times  past  is  sufficient  proof  that  they 
possess  discrimination,  quite  able  to  justify  their  leadership  in 
thouf^ht ;  and  the  reputation  of  a  man,  it  has  been  said,  should  at 
times  sustain  him  as  preriously  he  has  sustained  it.  However,  to 
the  question,  if  possible. 

At  the  very  start  we  are  brought  up  sharp  by  the  difficulty 
Already  referred  to,  namely,  the  supposition  that  man  has  in  times 
past  reaUy  been  savage.    But  the  Bible  comes  here  to  our  aid,  as 
we  find  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  "  And 
God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness."    With, 
this  before  us  that  question  really  sinks  out  of  existence.    For  if 
vre  csll  man  savage  at  that  early  period  of  the  world's  history  then 
we  impute  a  state  of  savagism  to  God.    We  not  only  are  guilty  of 
falling  into  such  an  error,  but  we  break  ia  pieces  the  primary 
foundation,  the  head  corner-stone  of  all  spiritual  faith ;  as  GK>d  is 
no  more  love,  he  is  cruel,  brutal,  a  being  of  like  psssions  to  ours ; 
one  unfit  to  rule  the  earth,  one  unfit  to  be  the  centre  of  all  exist- 
ence.   Had  God  been  savage  he  would  not  have  "  so  loved  the 
world  as  to  sacrifice  his  only  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son."    He 
would  have  let  sinners  perish  without  a  needed  intercessor,  for  we 
cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  savage  heart  is  capable  of 
showing  such  magnanimous  mercy  as  that  which,  if  the  Bible  is 
trustworthy,  God  has  displayed  from  the  creation  of  the  world. 

But  to  a  later  period ;  even  immediately  preceding  the  fiood,  we 
find  that  the  entire  race  of  men  were  not  savages.  Noah  lived 
then.  Impute  savagism  to  that  patriarch,  and  deduce  proof 
if  yon  can.  And  even  after  the  flood,  instead  of  being  savage 
the  entire  population  of  the  earth  (Noah  and  his  family)  were 
civilised ;  not  in  such  a  degree  of  social  civilization  as  exists  in  some 
countries  in  the  present  day,  but  in  a  state  of  civilised  morality  that 
but  precedes  the  social.  This  we  may  advance  as  a  proposition  to 
Ij.  T.  B.  when  he  says,  **  neither  reason  nor  history  supports  the 
idea  that  all  mankind  were  originally  savage  "  (p.  870).  In  fact,  as 
we  have  shown,  it  is  the  very  opposite ;  and  we  ask  "  Georgius  "  or 
any  other  to  prove  from  historical  records  that  the  entire  population 
of  the  earth  has,  at  any  time,  been  completely  in  a  savage  state. 

We  admit  that  there  are  savages  on  the  earth,  that  there  have 
been  savages  since  the  days  of  Gain,  if  brutality,  cruelty,  the 
mastery  of  the  soul  by  the  evil  passions,  coniptitute  a  state  <^ 
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ssfagism.  Bat  tfaoagli  it  has  been  skowa  that  these  miiat  hsTt< 
degenerated  from  a  civilised  state,  the  entire  popnlatioa  of  the 
ewrth  was  never  in  a  state  of  complete  savagtBin.  This,  therefoie. 
brings  ns  to  the  real  question  at  issue ;  nsMely,  has  that  portion  of 
numkind  which  has  sunk  to  the  savage  staAe  dev^oped  from  it? 
We  saj  decidedly  not.  We  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  thst 
when'a  nation,  not  man  entire,  was  verging  from  a  state  of  aavagiam 
those  who  could  read  and  write  were  looked  upon  as  wondefs ;  bat 
as  civilization  advanced,  and  the  arts  and  soienees  became  known, 
the  primary  step  was  taken  by  many,  bo  that  those  wkoooiild  read 
and  write  when  others  could  not,  to  retain  their  position  had  to 
ascend  to  the  higher  branches  of  education ;  and  thus  it  hss  bean  in 
all  times,  one  part  of  mankind  has  been  in  a  better  condition  than 
another.  The  children  of  Seth  were  better  than  those  of  Cain ; 
the  ancient  Eomans  were  more  civilised  then  the  Gauls,  the  PielSk 
or  the  Scots ;  and  the  modem  European  can  bo«st  that  hia  civil* 
isstioo  is  not  the  same  as  those  tabes  which  exist  in  central  Afciea 
and  Polynesia. 

"  Georgius  "  says  (page  48)  that  the  sciences^  &o.,  of  past  i^ges^ 
compared  with  those  of  modem,  show  an  "  unquestionable  advance 
of  civilization  in  recent  times."  Is  that  true  if  we  look  at  archi- 
tecture P  We  find  it  is  not.  The  moderns  have  no  style  of 
architecture  which  they  can  call  their  own.  Architects  wonder  si 
this.  But  their  wondering  brings  no  result ;  as  when  a  building  of 
any  magnificence  or  substantiality  is  about  to  be  erected,  the  style 
chosen  is  generslly  one  that  has  existed  for  ages.  Surely,  theii»  the 
modem  age  has  developed  nothing  for  ihe  seienoe,  and  still  less  te 
the  srt  of  srohiteeture ;  and  if  the  originators  of  those,  s^leg,  hnving 
shown  such  intellectual  power,  such  beautiful  oonception  of  £sini^ 
be  called  savages,  that  designation  being  given  them  proves  IJm 
people  of  the  present  day  to  be  much  lower  in  intelleotu^  aUi^. 
Our  modem  faiths,  what  are  they P  "They  have  been  knowA  te 
thonaands  of  years."  Our  laws,  are  they  better  than  those  deiiversd 
to  the  children  of  IsrselP  Do  they  tend  more  to  an  adfinaad 
morality  P  Are  they  such  that  the  people  know  and  pmetiaeP  And 
with  all  our  modem  meohanism  for  the  4eteetiott  of  erime^  and  the 
enforcing  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  are  we  in  advanee  of  ^b» 
HelHrews,  or  hss  man  entire  such  laws  and  sn^  moral  and  oivil 
ferees  as  the  Enropean nations  posssssP  No.  Thsieawtheteihea 
of  Central  Afirtea  and  Polynesia  in  a  savage  state. 
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Ib  TCgttd  to  SB  infBrenoe  Proteior  Mkiiie  draws  from  a  eom* 
pamoB  of  a&cient  Soman  and  modem  Britisk  laws,  we  tlunk  it  no 
proof  tliai  the  kwt  of  the  preaeiit  lime  are  in  adrance  of  ike  then 
Boman  kiwe,  nor  ia  it  regarding  the  higher  morality.  Sueh 
inamance  oompaniea  aa  now  cxiat  neeeaaitate  apeoial  lawa  of  the 
atricteat  kind,  from  the  fact  that  there  aeldom  exiata  one  of  theae 
ofioea  without  haTing  one  or  two  defanltiDg  direetora  conneoted 
with  it.  If  anck  offlksea  did  not  exist  in  the  compared  time  what 
woold  be  the  nae  of  looking  for  lawa  to  regulate  the  working  of 
them.  Lawa  are  generally  laid  down  for  the  time,  for  the  neoea- 
mtiea  of  the  State ;  and  if  law  aa  a  whole  ia  to  be  taken  aa  aa 
**  indeac  of  the  praotical  morale  of  the  people  "  the  non^exiatenee  of 
certain  lawa  ia  no  proof  that  theae  lawa  were  required ;  rather  does 
it  give  na  an  argnment  in  oor  favour  by  ahowing  that  craft  and 
cnnning  had  not  gained  anch  ahold  upon  the  people,  whoae  morality, 
aa  a  matter  of  ooorae,  mvat  be  considered  to  have  been  higher. 

The  '* improvement  of  the  intematiooal  law"  we  think,  prorea 
only  that  had  rogaes  and  Tagabonda  not  exereiaed  their  mode  of 
trading,  Ac.,  the  improTameat,  not  being  neoeaaary,  would  nerar 
haTo  been  made. 

Tarn  to  the  political  qoeation  under  diaeuaaion  in  theae  pages. 
Look  at  Franee  and  Oermany,  consider  the  Snaaian  menaces  of  a 
few  montha  aince,  and  believe  '*  Georgiua  "  to  apeak  the  truth  when 
he  aaya  (page  60),  "  the  inereaaiag  aTcraioa  to  war  and  lore  of 
peace  ahow  the  moral  auperiority  of  the  preaent  over  the  paat,"  and 
you  will  have  a  mnpo^V  idea  of  conaiatenoy.  Did  **  Georgins  " 
when  he  aaaerted  that  the  "greater  reapect  for  life  and  property, 
and  the  toleration  of  diverae  opiniona^  ahow  the  moral  auperiority  of 
the  present  orer  the  past  ?  "  Cimsider  that  not  long  ago  reason 
sufficient  was  given  to  disprove  the  first  of  the  two  aaaertiona  by 
the  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland ;  and  atill  further  by  the  readineas 
with  which  a  man  or  woman  in  America  points  a  revolver  at  a 
fellow-ereatnre,  and  ahoota  him  or  her  with  aa  little  humanity  and 
JQat  aa  naturally  aa  they  would  partake  of  one  ai  their  meala. 
Begarding  the  *'  toleration  of  dtverae  opiniona,"  let  *'  Gbovgina  " 
play  "Boyne  Water"  in  the  hearing  of  an  Lriah  Soman  Catholic, 
and  aee  if  that  will  be  tolerated.  Theae  things  auggeat  to  ua  that 
if  we  k>ok  into  the  bone  of  life  we  will  aee  the  fleah  around  it  in  a 
laoented  and  ghastly  atate ;  or,  to  quote  **  Georgiua "  aligktly 
aketed  ^ago  6S),  "wo  IM  oonvineed  tkat  few  who  atrip  wuderm 
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society  of  the  rhetorioal  tinsel  with  which  some  poets  and  historiim 
hare  gilded  it  aad  then  gaze  upon  it  in  all  its  naked  deformity  will 
be  inoUned  to  deny '  the  former  times  were  better  than  these.' " 

Again  (page  63),  **  Georgias  "  says,  "  We  cannot  indeed  trsee 
with  oertsinty  the  history  of  all  European  nations.  •  .  .  Bat  we 
do  know  that  they  were  once  very  far  beneath  the  present  standard 
of  ciyilization,  and  therefore  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  eyen  the  most  cultiyated  nations  which  now  or  eyer  have 
peopled  the  earth,  arrired  at  their  high  civilisation  by  a  gradual 
process  of  development  from  the  savage  state."  Here  he  leaves 
man  and  takes  up  particular  nations,  thus  aiding  in  giving  us 
another  argument  in  our  favour,  that  only  a  portion  of  mMnUmi 
has  fallen  to  the  sayage  state  while  the  remainder  were  enjoying, 
perhaps  not  the  high  civilization  of  our  day,  but  a  condition  that 
placed  them  ever  above  those  whom  we  caU  sayage. 

Further  down  he  would  like  it  to  appear  that  the  triumphs  of 
modern  science  and  engineering  skill  give  an  argument  in  favour 
of  thsir  side  of  the  question ;  but  he  forgets  that  with  all  our 
governmental  mechanism,  &e„  that  constitute  a  civilised  state  there 
still  exists  a  portion  of  mankind  in  a  savage  condition ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  on  this  pcMut 
is,  that  man  as  a  whole  has  not  developed  from  the  sayage  stale ; 
that  the  state  of  society  remains  as  it  was^in  every  age  of  the 
world's  history ;  that  is,  the  land  still  giyes  place  to  wise  and  foolish, 
sayage  and  civilized. 

"Greorgius"  again  says  (page  54),  such  nations  as  the  tribes  of 
Central  Africa  and  Polynesia  are  savage.  Well,  if  they  are  savagb 
and  he  maintains  that  man  has  developed  from  the  savage  state  he 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  those  men  are  not  human  and  come  under 
the  term  man.  But  what  are  they  if  they  are  not  human  P  Thef 
haye  surely  man's  body ;  the  breath  of  life  and  the  soul  to  be 
sayed,  yet  the  conclusion  "  Georgias  "  drives  us  to  is  that  they  are 
not  a  part  of  those  whom  he  designates  man.  They  are  xoMfei, 
merely  sayages.  No  more,  and  nothing  else,  than  perhaps  objects 
to  illustrate  the  theory  of  Darwin. 

•  In  another  place  '*  Greorgius  "  says  the  scanty  records  of  the  early 
history  of  the  world  all  go  to  proye  that  at  one  time  the  whole 
human  race  were  in  the  condition  of  those  nations  of  Africa  and 
Polynesia.  He  quotes  from  the  Bible  to  suit  his  yiews,  and  vbea 
the  Bible  does  not  suit  his  yiews  he  throws  it  aside ;  but  he  is 
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simly  well  enough  arquaintpd  with  the  contents  of  the  BBored 
book  to  know  that  if  the  record  of  man's  early  moral  and  social 
condition  does  not  fill  yolnmes,  yet  we  have  the  essence  of  man's 
history,  and  that  goes  t->  prove,  and  dearly  too,  that  man — a  portion 
of  mankind — was  no  more  savage  than  '*  Georgius  "  is  himself;  and 
though  sins  and  superstitions  did  exist  pretty  largely  in  the  first 
part  of  the  world's  history,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  man  from  a  savage  state.  The  sins  and  superstitions  then 
prevalent  "  Georgius  "  woald  try  to  make  us  believe  elearly  indicate 
the  savage  condition  of  man  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  flood ;  but 
the  nations  that  people  the  earth  in  the  nineteenth  century  are  not 
free  themselves  from  sins  t»  revolting  and  superstitious,  as  childish, 
as  those  which  existed  among  the  fathers  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
The  police  reports,  the  newspaper  press,  and  the  popular  literature 
tell  us  this,  while  they  drive  us  to  a  conclusion  we  would  fain  never 
have  arrived  at ;  as  that  oon<  lusion  is,  that  such  sins  and  super- 
stitions as  are  prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  world  at  the  present 
day,  and  of  which  we  have  dnily  records,  go  to  establish  man  is 
not  developed  from  the  savage  state ;  or,  according  to  the  reasoning 
of  *'  Georgius  "  the  nation  to  which  he  himself  belongs  is  savage. 
Though  the  sins  which  are  prevalent  in  the  present  day — "Georgius  " 
perhaps  is  hsppy  in  the  thijtight,  are  not  savage  sins  but  civilized 
sins.    What  is  the  diflerencf  P 

On  page  57  hecontenda  that  Europe  has  really  developed  out  of 
this  savage  condition.  We  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to  say  that 
those  who  now  possess  a  kuov^  ledge  of  the  higher  branches  of 
education  are  above  thirne  trho  can  only  read  and  write,  and  hold 
that  only  a  small  pnrt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  really  in 
what  we  might  call  a  civilized  state,  that  is,  so  far  as  morali^  is 
concerned. 

But  now  we  must  close  this  already  too  lengthened  paper. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  Ir-t  ua  point  out  that  we  have  shown : — 

(I.)  That  by  imputing  navagism  to  man  at  the  creation  the 
foundation  of  all  spiritual  fait  >  ia  thrown  down  by  taking  away  love, 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Creator. 

(II.)  That  man  enr.ire  i\AA  never  been  in  a  complete  state  of 
•avagism,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  developed 
from  a  state  in  which  he  never  was* 

(III.)  That  throu|(h  ihe  ngCii  a  portion  only  of  mankind  has 
been  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  that  which  we  call  saragism* 
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(IV.)  That  the  arte,  tddng  arehiteotiir»  m  aa  «saaple,]i«wjiet 
developed  further  in  "  ^eee  latter  times." 

(Y.)  That  oar  faiiht  have  still  the  sane  fonndaftioB. 

(YL)  That  oar  lairs  are  aot  in  advaaee  of  the  aaeient  lam; 
and.  taJcen  as  A  wliolet  do  not  show  the  praetioal  aiorals  of  the 
people  of  bygone  ages  to  he  less  pure  than  those  of  tibe  people  sf 
the  presoit  day. 

(YII.)  That,  though  engineering  skill  has  dosM  a  great  deal  to 
bring  man  and  men  together,  yet  there  still  exist  savages. 

(YIII.)  That  the  sins  and  superstitions  of  former  agea  do  aot 
prove  a  state  of  savagism ;  or,  if  they  do  and  be  compsred  witii 
those  which  are  prevalent  in  the  nineteenth  eentnry,  they  only  go 
to  establish  those  bossted  civilised  nations  as  being  in  a  muah  lover 
condition. 

These  proofs  we  consider  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the&et 
that  man  has  not  developed  from  the  savage  state.  N.  B. 


JOHK  HOWABD, 
As  SxBN  BY  Bbhthax  ani>  Oasltsb. 


A  COHTIUST. 


c< 


Look  upon  this  picture  and  on  that." 


**  HoWASD  abated  the  jail  fever ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  he  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  far  more  distressixig  fever 
which  rages  just  now — what  one 
may  call  the  benevolent  platform 
fever.  Howard  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  unlucky  fountain  of  that  tumul- 
tuous, frothy,  ocean-tide  of  benevo- 
lent sentimentality,  'abolition  of 
ptmishment,'  all-absoil)mg  'prison 
discipUne,'  and  general  morbid  sym- 
pathy, instead  of  hearty  hatred  for 
scoundrels,  which  is  threatening  to 
drown  human  society,  as  in  deluges, 
and  leaver  instead  of  an  edifice  of 
society  fit  for  the  habitation  of  men, 
a  continent  of  fetid  ooze,  inhabitable 
only  by  mud  gods  and  creatures  that 
walk  upon  their  heUy."— "  MotM 
Prijtaiu:    Th9  LaUer  Dajf   Pan- 


"2fy  venerable  friend  (Jobs 
Howard)  was  mueh  better  tmfkjtd 
than  in  arranging  words  and  sea* 
tences.  Instead  of  doing  what  fo 
many  could  do  if  they  would,  what 
he  did  for  the  service  of  mankind 
was  what  scarce  any  man  ooold  hare 
done,  and  no  man  would  do  bat 
himself.  In  the  scale  of  moral 
deeert,  the  labonrs  of  the  Iqjv- 
lator  and  the  writer  are  as  fiur  belov 
his,  as  earth  is  below  heaven.  His 
was  the  trulv  Chrittian  choice ;  Ok 
lot  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  kasi 
of  that  which  selfish  nature  cowets, 
and  the  most  of  what  it  ahrinks  from. 
His  kingdom  was  of  a  better  worid. 
He  died  a  nnrtjr  after  Irnng  in 
apostle."—'*  Tkt  Aseopfiieoe  ;  or  Of 
ItupecUon  (a  ^Hem  of  Hiaom  JDu- 
ctjpRRe.**)    Sy  Jertmy  BeMm. 
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Cb  igssasisi 


THE  POETEY  OF  JOHN  HENEY  NEWMAN. 

"TSU  DBXAM  OF  OSB0KT1V8." 

{Continued flvm p,  962,) 
We  give  the  following  analysis  of  "  The  Dream  of  G«rontiuB/' 
from  the  pen  of  the  present  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford : — " '  Gerontius '  is  a  religions  drama  which  describes  a  dying 
Catholic,  not  apparently  a  man  of  any  special  or  exceptional  holi- 
ness, but  one  who  has  struggled  worthily  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  is  now  before  the  gates  of  death.  He  still  is,  as  he 
ever  has  been,  a  dutiful  and  pious  son  of  his  mother  Church ;  but 
his  senses  are  shaken  by  pain,  and  by  his  human  terror  of  the 
grave ;  his  senses,  moreover,  half  spiritualized  as  the  strength  of 
the  flesh  ebbs  away  from  them,  detect  on  the  air  around  and  in  the 
foul  within,  hostile  and  malignant  emanations  bent  to  poison  his 
latest  breathings,  and  to  beat  down  that  sacred  hope  which  falters 
more  and  more  as  it  approaches  its  fulfilment.  Slill  he  is  «upported 
against  these  unseen  enemies  by  faith;  and  when  his  earthly 
destiny  has  accomplished  itself,  departs  in  peace.  Immediately  he 
finds  that  he  is  borne  along  by  some  protecting  power,  through 
sneering  demons  and  sympathizing  angels,  up  to  the  Throne  of 
Judgment  itself.  The  dramatic  element  is  made  up  of  a  colloquy 
between  him  and  this  glorious  creature  to  whom  he  has  been 
entrusted.  In  order,  however,  to  make  head  against  the  monotony 
which  would  ensue  if  this  were  all,  the  dialogue,  as  it  proceeds,  is 
from  time  to  time  relieved  by  the  choral  hymns  of  the  seraphs 
whom  they  pass,  interrupted  by  the  malevolent  utterances  howled 
at  them  by  demons  who  would  fain  impede  their  progress ;  and 
solemnly  closes  with  a  lyrical  valediction  sung  by  that  immortal 
guide  over  the  awe-stricken  soul ;  which  then  is  left,  after  having 
been  at  once  cheered  and  blasted  by  a  single  glimpse  of  the  Most 
JHigh,  to  cleanse  itself  from  those  disfiguring  stains  which  forbid  its 
immediate  entrance  into  heaven.  Of  the  doctrines  involved  in  this 
strildng  production  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  there  is 
nothing  except  the  bare  idea  of  Purgatory  (a  theological  and  not  a 
poetical  blemish),  which  need  prevent  any  Christian,  or,  indeed,  my 
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one  who  belieyes  in  the  proTidence  of  God,  from  yalaing  it  accord- 
ing to  its  deserts.*  It  is  built  mainly  upon  those  noble  foanda^ns 
which  were  laid  eighteen  hundred  years  ago»  and  which  are  still 
the  common  inheritance  of  Christendom,  the  common  centre  of  our 
European  civilization."  f 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  poem  in  detail.  As  a  picture 
of  vague,  shadowy,  overwhelming  horror,  nothing  can  be  more 
£u)ely  conceived  than  the  opening  scene.  Gerontius  is  there  intro- 
duced awaiting  in  fearful  and  anguished  expectancy,  the  coming 
of  man's  last  inevitable  foe : — 

'*  Jesu  !  Maria  ! — ^I  am  near  to  death, 

And  Thou  art  calling  me ;  I  know  it  now. 
Kot  by  the  token  of  this  faltering  breath, 

This  chill  at  heart,  this  dampness  on  my  broir, 
(JesUf  have  mercy !  Maiy  pray  for  me !) 

'Tis  this  new  feeling,  never  felt  before, 
(Be  with  me,  Lord,  in  my  extremity !) 

That  I  am  going,  that  I  am  no  more. 
'Tis  this  strange  innermost  abandonment, 

(Lover  of  souls !  Great  God !  I  look  to  Thee) 
This  emptying  oat  of  each  constituent 

And  natural  force,  by  which  I  come  to  be. 
Fray  for  me,  O  my  friends  !  a  visitant 

Is  knocking  bis  dire  summons  at  my  door, 
The  like  of  whom,  to  scare  me  and  to  daunt, 

Has  neyer,  never  come  to  me  before ;  'tis  he ! 
*Tis  death, — O  loving  friends,  your  prayers ! 

.     .    .     .    As  though  my  very  being  had  given  way. 
As  though  I  were  no  more  a  substance  now, 

And  could  fall  back  on  nought  to  be  my  stay, 


*  "  To  appreciate  the  poetic  beauty  and  the  surprising  imaginative  power  of 
this  short  drama,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  accept  the  distinctively  Bonac 
doctrine  on  Purgatory ;    and,  saving  a  few  occasional  expressions,  and 
setting  aside  the  grotesque  and  gratuitous  machineiy  of '  demons,'  I  suspeet 
that  in  substance  this  '  Dream  *  only  puts  into  shape  the  conviction  <d 
innumerable  men  and  women  who  are  as  fervently  frotestant  as  cam  be 
conceived,  but  who  find  in  some  such  belief  as  is  here  embodied  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  myst«ry  of  life  and  death.    And  the  same  may  he 
said  of  the  whole  volimie  (of  Dr.  Newman's  Poetry)  itself.    It  is  only 
occasionally  Boman.  or  even  Athanasian.    Everywhere  else  it  is  simply 
the  expression  of  thoughts  and  emotions  common  alike  to  Anglicsn  and 
Boman;  to  Jew,  to  Christian,  and  to  Hindoo.     Only  the  Mahocnadaa, 
looking  forward  to  a  sensual  Paradbe,  wotUd  find  little  or  nothii^  in 
common  between  Dr.  Newman  and  himscdf." — J,  IL  Capes,  ia  **  JW- 
m^Ufy  JUvUw,"  March  1, 1868. 

t  **  Leotorea  on  Poetty."  by  Sir  F.  H,  Doyle. 
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(Help,  loring  Lord !  Thoa  raj  sole  B«fuge,  Thoa,) 

And  turn  no  whither,  hot  must  needs  decaj 
And  drop  from  out  this  uniyersol  frame 

Into  that  shapeless,  scopeloBs,  blank  abjss, 
That  utter  nothingness,  of  which  I  came  i 

This  is  it  that  has  come  to  pass  in  me : 
Oh  horror !  this  it  is,  my  dearest,  this  ; 

So  pray  for  me,  my  friends,  who  have  not  strength  to  pray." 

The  "  assistants  "  ministering  around  the  bed  then  offer  up  their 
prayers  for  the  dying,  according  to  the  prescribed  Roman  formulary. 
Gerontius  liimself,  also,  during  the  brief  interval  of  calm  that 
succeeds  this  inward  wrack  and  tempest,  prays  fervently  and  recites 
liis  creed ;  thereafter  he  exclaims : — 

**  Bouse  thee,  my  fainting  soul,  and  play  the  man ; 
And  through  such  waning:  span 
Of  life  and  thought  as  still  has  to  be  trod. 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 
And  while  the  storm  of  that  bewilderment 
Is  for  a  season  spent, 
And  ere  afresh  the  ruin  on  me  fall. 
Use  well  the  interraL" 

Then  again,  his  prayers  and  confession  of  faith  scarce  ended,  the 
agony  with  redoubled  force  seizes  upon  him,  the  mental  horror  of 
annihilation,  as  at  the  first,  being  now  aggravated  by  physical  sensa- 
tions of  the  most  appalling  nature,  and  by  apparitions  in  baleful 
^ise : — 

"  I  can  no  more ;  for  now  it  comes  again, 
That  sense  of  ruin  which  is  worse  than  pain. 
That  masterful  negation  and  coUapse 
Of  all  that  makes  me  man ;  as  though  I  be^t 

Over  the  dizzy  brink 

Of  some  sheer  infinite  descent ; 

Or  worse,  as  though 
Down,  down  for  ever  1  was  falling  through 
The  solid  framework  of  created  things. 
And  nneds  must  sink  and  sink 
Into  the  vast  abyss.    And,  crueller  still, 
A  fierce  and  restless  fright  begins  to  fill 
The  mansion  of  my  soul.    And,  worse  and  worse. 
Some  bodily  form  of  ill 

Floats  on  the  wind,  with  many  a  loathsome  curse 
Tainting  the  hallowed  air,  and  laughs,  and  flaps 
Its  hideous  wings, 

And  makes  me  wild  with  horror  and  dismay. 
O  Jesu,  help  I  pray  for  me,  Mary,  pray ! 
Some  angel,  Jesu ;  such  as  came  to  Thee 
1871.  Q 


InTliMMeini«B0ii7    •    •    • 

Mary,  pnqr  forme!  JoMpb,  pray  hit  me  I 

Mary,  pray  for  «ie ! "  * 

The  "  assistants "  pray  and  intercede  agaia,  TOcenoting  ibe 
deliyerances  wrought  by  God  for  His  suffering  saints  of  old,  ii 
related  in  tke  Scriptures.  Finally,  Gerontins,  worn  out  with  the 
long-protraoted  agony,  calmly  resigns  his  sool  into  the  haads  of 
his  Maker.    In  faint  and  broken  accents  he  mnrmnra, — 

"  NovUnma  hora  est :  and  I  fain  wcmld  sleep. 
The  pain  has  wearied  me.    .    .    .    Into  Thy  haiKl%' 
O  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  "... 

And  so  with  this  last  act  of  resigned  faitii,  he  departs.  Amid  the 
deep  stillness  that  now  reigns  afcer  that  stormy  death-bed  se^ie, 
the  Toice  of  the  priest  is  heard  toning  forth  the  solemn  words, 
" Proficiscere,  anima  Christiana,  de  hoe  mundo;'*  the  sentenoe 
beginning  that  sublime  prayer  with  whidi  the  Church  of  Bome 
commends  the  departing  soul  to  its  creating,  redeeming,  and  sancti- 
fying God,  which  bids  it  speed  upon  its  way  "  unto  Monnt  Zioo, 
unto  the  living  God,  the  heaTenly  Jerusalem ;  and  to  an  innumer- 
able company  of  angels ;  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
firstborn,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven."  The  prayer  ii 
ended ;  "  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past,"  and  hereupon  the  seeood 
and  most  original  part  of  the  poem  commences.  Gerontios  again 
appears  upon  the  scene,  waking  up  suddenly,  as  from  a  tranee,  ia 
the  disembodied  state;  in  awe  and  wonderment  at  the  change  whiek 
has  come  over  him ;  a  change,  the  stupendous  nature  of  which, 
scarce  realized  at  the  moment,  begins  slowly  to  dawn  upon  his  in- 
telligenoe,  not  as  yet  wholly  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  worid 
of  sense,  but  still  vaguely  haunted  by  certain  material  impreaaicHu 
derived  from  that  world,  so  long  the  sphere  of  its  exercise,  impres- 
sions lingering  on  in  the  memory  and  consciousness  even  after  the 
stroke  of  death !  The  soliloquy  in  which  Gerontius  indulges  oa 
finding  himself,  as  he  believes  at  first,  aU  alone  in  the  vast,  myste- 


*  The  whole  death-scene  of  Gerontius,  as  hers  d^ioted,  bears,  we 
remark,  a  etrikingly  saggestive  resemblauce,  as  regude  its  primary  eon- 
oeption,  to  the  picture  drawn  in  the  apocryphal  gospeb  of  the  death- 
Boene  of  "Joseph  the  Joet,*'  the  hasband  of  Mary,  who  ie  there  in  ^^^ 
manner  represented  as  overwhelmed  with  dreai  and  aa^oish  in  has 
last  hour. 
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rioni  region  of  infinity,  is  in  onr  Mtimation  the  fijMSt  and  most 
striking  conception  in  the  whole  poem ;  bringiBg  oat  net t  folly,  as 
it  does.  Dr.  Kewman's  peenliar  power  as  the  dariung  and  subtle 
apeenlator,  no  less  than  as  the  man  of  high  poetio  imagination.  In 
regard  to  this  solUoqny  of  Geroai&an,  thus  eowiwujnmg,  a  disem- 
bodied sonl,  with  his  own  awfal  personality,  the  Osferd  Professor 
of  Poetry  remarks  :-^ 

"The  whole  of  this  speech  ie  so  real  and  so  plsoiiblc^  fthal  we  accept  it 
at  once  as  the  natural  continuation  of  his  earthly  career,  aad  eeem  to  fed 
with  him  that  his  actual  position,  howercr  new  and  prerioiiisllf  nnimagined, 
nothing  in  it  to  awaken  either  surprise  or  confosion.*' 


"  I  went  to  sleep,  and  now  I  am  nefinshV 
A  strange  refreshment,  for  I  feel  in  me 
An  inexpressiye  lightness,  and  a  sense 
Of  freedom,  as  I  were  at  length  myself, 
And  ne'er  had  been  before.    How  stiU  it  bl 
I  hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time — 
No,  nor  roj  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  poke ; 
Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next. 
I  had  a  dream ;  jes,  some  one  softtj  said, 
*  He's  gone,'  and  then  a  sigh  went  round  the  zoom ; 
And  then  I  surely  heard  a  priestly  Toice 
Cry  *  Snbv^niies'  and  they  knelt  m  prayer ; 
I  seem  to  hear  them  still ;  but  thin  and  low, 
And  fainter  and  more  faint  the  accents  coms^ 
As  at  an  ever- widening  interval. 
Ah !  whence  is  this  ?    What  is  this  sererancc  ? 
This  silence  pours  a  solitariness 
Into  the  Tcry  essence  of  my  soul; 
And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet. 
Hath  something  too  of  sternness  and  of  pain ; 
For  it  drives  beck  my  thoughts  upon  their  spriqg 
By  a  strange  introversion ;  and  perforce 
I  now  bcffin  to  feed  upon  myseU^ 
Because  I  have  nought  else  to  fted  upon. 

*'  Am  I  alive  or  dead  ?    I  am  not  dead, 
But  in  the  body  still ;  for  I  possess 
A  sort  of  confidence,  which  clings  to  me. 
That  each  particular  organ  *  holds  its  place 


•  This  theory  of  a  latent  semi-consciousness  in  the  case  here  supposed. 
Dr.  Newman  afterwards  proceeds  to  support  and  illustrate  analogioiuly  by 
the  example  of  a  notable  physical  phenomenon,  as  in  the  passage  where  the 
angel  asks  Gerontius, — 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  those  who  after  loss 
Of  hand  or  foot  still  cried  that  they  had  pains 
In  hand  or  foot,  as  though  they  had  it  stUl  ?  " 
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As  beretoPore,  combining  with  tho  rest 

Into  one  symmetTy,  that  warps  xne  round 

And  makes  mo  man ;  and  surely  I  could  moTe, 

Did  I  but  will  it,  every  part  of  me : 

And  yet  I  cannot  to  my  sense  bring  home. 

By  very  trial,  that  I  bare  the  power. 

'Tis  strange ;  I  cannot  stir  a  hand  or  foot, 

I  cannot  make  my  fingers  or  my  lips 

By  mutual  pressure  witness  each  to  each, 

Nor  by  the  eyelid's  instantaneous  stroke 

Assure  myself  I  have  a  body  still. 

Nor  do  I  know  my  yery  attitude, 

Nor  if  I  stand,  or  lie,  or  sit,  or  kneel.*' 

Evea  wbile  in  the  acfc  of  uttering  this  soliloquy,  Gerontiaa  wakn 
to  the  perception  that  he  is  not  alone,  but  is  held  fast  in  the  em- 
brace of  bis  guardian-angel,  by  whom  he  is  borne  at  lightoiog 
speed  straight  upward  to  the  throne  of  Judgment ;  amid  the  htf- 
monious  hymning  of  the  heavenly  choirs,  with  their  triumphsnt 
hallelujahs  heralding  the  way,  and  the  harsh,  hellish  howlini;  of 
demons,  storming  in  impotent  rage  and  malice  at  being  baulked  of 
their  looked  and  longed  for  prey — the  soul  now  delivered  for  tnr 
from  all  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  fiendish  outcry,  the  "  fierce  hubbub,"  f  strikes  upon  the  inward 
sense  of  Gerontius,  to  whom  the  angel  thus  explains  the  cause  of 
the  tumult : 


And  then  goes  on  to  explain, — 

"  So  is  it  now  with  thee,  who  hast  not  lost 
Thy  hand  or  foot,  but  all  which  made  up  man. 
So  will  it  be  until  the  jo.yous  day 
Of  resurrection,  when  thou  wilt  regain 
All  thou  hast  lost,  new-made  and  glorified." 

*  **  When  the  veil  is  rent  and  the  prison  doors  are  open  at  the  prsftaw 
of  Qod's  angel,  the  soul  goes  forth  full  of  hope,  sometimes  with  erideofe^ 
but  always  with  certainty  in  the  thing,  and  instantly  it  passes  into  the 
throngs  of  spirits,  where  angels  meet  it  singling,  and  the  devils  flock  vitt 
malicious  and  vile  purposes,  desiring  to  lead  it  away  with  them  into  theif 
houses  of  sorrow ;  there  they  see  things  which  they  neter  saw,  and  beat 
voices  which  they  never  heard.  There  the  devils  charge  them  with  xnaoT 
sins,  and  the  angels  remember  that  themselves  rejoiced  when  they  wen 
repented  of.  Then  the  devils  aggravate  and  describe  all  the  circuoistani^s 
of  the  sin,  and  add  calumnies ;  and  the  angels  bear  the  sword  forwini 
still,  because  their  Lord  doth  answer  for  them.  Then  the  devilf*  rife  ^ 
gnash   their  teeth ;  they  see  the  soul  chaste  and  pnre^  and  tbej  aiv 
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•*  We  are  now  aniTed 
Cloie  on  the  Judgment  court ;  that  lollen  howl 
In  from  the  deaions  who  assemble  there. 
It  is  the  middle  region,  where  of  old 
Satan  appeared  among  the  sons  of  God, 
To  oast  his  jibes  and  scoffs  at  holy  Job. 
So  now  his  legions  throng  the  Testibule, 
U  ungry  and  wild,  to  claim  their  property, 
And  gather  souls  for  helL    Hist  to  their  ory  !'* 

To  the  wondering  exclamation  thereupon  of  Gerontiof, — 

"  How  sour  and  how  uncouth  a  dissonance !  ** 

the  angel  rejoins  :— 

"  It  is  the  restless  panting  of  their  being ; 
Like  beasts  of  prey,  who  caged  within  their  bars, 
In  a  deep  hideous  purring  Eaye  their  life. 
And  an  incessant  pacing  to  and  fro." 

This  demoniac  chorus,  with  its  hideous  music,  as  onomatopsBicallj 
represented  by  the  jarring  and  jangling  rhymes,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  least  admirable  part  of  the  poem,  bordering,  as  it  does,  too 
closely  on  the  grotesque,  perchance  even  on  the  ludicrous,  and 
degenerating  at  times  into  a  coarseness*  and  offensiveness  of 
language  little  to  be  expected  in  the  refined  scholar  and  poet— 
though  possibly  such  language  may  be  justified  to  his  own  mind  as 
the  appropriate  utterance  of  the  characters  represented.  What, 
for  instance,  can  be  less  worthy  or  to  be  expected  of  Dr.  Newman 
than  the  following  P 


«  The  mind  bold 
And  independent, 
The  purpose  free. 
So  we  art)  told. 


Must  not  think 
To  have  the  ascendant. 
What's  a  saint  P 
One  whose  breath 


n>hamed ;  th^y  see  it  penitent,  and  they  despair ;  they  perceiTC  that  the 
toTigue  was  refr'iined  and  sanctified,  and  then  hold  their  peace.  Then  the 
aoal  passes  forth  nnd  rejoices,  passing  by  the  devils  in  scorn  and  trinmph, 
being  securely  carried  into  the  bosom  of  the  Lord,  where  they  shall  rest 
tilt  their  crowns  sre  finished,  and  their  mansions  are  prepared  t  and  then 
tliey  shall  feast  and  sing,  rejoice  and  worship,  for  ever  and  erer  "^'(Bishop) 
Jeremy  Taylor,  **  ffol^  Difin^y 

*  "  The  songs  of  the  demons  are  yet  more  coarse  than  blasphemous; 
And  remind  u«  somewhat  in  style  and  spirit  of  those  parts  of  **  Paradise 
I>*t>9t"  in  which  Milton  has  so  far  degraded  his  msjesty,  and  lowered 
]ii!9  genius,  as  to  put  coarse  witticisms  and  low  slang  into  the  mouth  of 
the  rebel  angels." — London  Quarterly  Review^  July^  1868,  "  Newmmn^t 
Poem$:* 
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Doth  the  air  taiat 
Before  hie  death ; 
A.  bondle  of  bonei 
Whioh  fools  adore» 

Ha!  ha! 
When  life  is  o'er ; 
Which  rattle  and  atink, 
B*en  in  the  lleeh. 
We  crj  nia  pardon  I 
No  fleah  hath  he ; 

flk!  ha! 
For  it  hath  died» 
*Ti8  crucified 


Day  by  day, 
.Aireah,  afresh. 

tfa!  ha! 
And  tneh  fndgs^ 
As  priettlioi^  pnite^ 
Is  bis  guerdon. 

Ha!  ha! 
Before  the  Jodge, 
And  pleads  and  atonas 
For  spite  and  grudge^ 
And  bigoi  mood. 
And  envy  and  hate. 
And  greed  of  blood." 


The  repnlBiTenew,  however,  of  these  diabolical  creationB  of  the 
poet's  fancy  is  redeemed  by  the  passage  wherein  the  guardian 
angel  explains  to  Q«rontios  why  the  hellish  outcries  by  which  they 
are  assailed  are  now  ineffective  and  contemptible— a  passage  finely 
oondaifed  and  Tigoronily  expressed  :— 

« In  Ay  trial  state 
Gnrou  hadst  a  traitor  nestling  dose  at  home, 
Oonnatural,  who  with  the  powers  of  hell 
Was  lesgued,  and  of  thy  sens^  kept  the  keys, 
And  to  that  deadliest  foe  uvlooked  thy  heart. 
And  therefore  is  it,  in  respect  of  nwn, 
Those  ftdlen  ones  show  so  majestioaL 
Bat  when  some  child  of  grace,  angel  or  saint. 
Pore  and  upright  in  his  integrity  * 
Of  natmre,  meets  the  demons  on  their  raid, 
They  scud  away  as  cowards  from  tlte  fighL 
Tea,  oft  hath  holy  hermit  in  his  cell, 
Not  yet  dbburdened  of  mortality, 
Moeked  at  their  threats  and  warlike  overtares ; 
Or  djing,  when  they  swarmed  like  fliee. 
Defied  them,  and  departed  to  his  Judge.** 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  demoniac  howling  is  the  aageBe 
hymning,  and  here,  with  all  due  deference  to  so  high  an  anthoti^. 
we  oamiofck  we  oonfess,  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the  Oxkttd 
professor  of  poetry,  who  finds  little  or  no  poetic  merit  themn. 

•ALalmisai.    QT.  Hence,  <*  Odes,'*  book  i,  22: 

**  Integer  rita  scelerisque  purus." 

IBioiH  «  Fanidise  Lost,"  book  ix.,  292  :-- 

^From  ab  and  Uame  ealirv.*' 

(7b  be  eOHHnmed,) 
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Tke  letter  Wortkiett*  Lihrary.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  Auxavdxr 
Ballooh  Gbosabt,  Blackburn.  [Printed  for  private  circulation 
onfy.)  II.  TAtf  Po0/R«  of  Thomas  Wtukboume,  B.D.  With 
Memorial-IntroductioQ  and  Notes. 

"Thx  Fuller  Worthies'  Librsry"  consists  of  rare  works  of  intrinsio 
worth  and  interest,  prirately  printed,  and  strictly  limited  in  their 
istae,  carefully  and  worthily  edited,  with  introdaotions  combining; 
bio|^;raphtcal  research  and  informing  criticism,  all  done  as  "a  labour 
of  lore,"  and  not  for  the  i^eneral  market.   This  fact  girest  of  course, 
the  turn  our  reriew-notice  is  to  take.    We  wish  to  describe  the 
works,  to  note  their  worth,  to  give  some  idea  of  their  authors,  to 
snatch  here  and  there  a  ^ood  thing  out  of  the  editor's  prefaces,  and 
by  a  specimen  of  ^  hat  they  contain,  supply  just  such  an  amount  of 
information  as  mif^ht  be  got  by  having  a  peep  into  the  books  for  a 
nt^ht,  in  a  friend's  study,  when  the  talk  was  going  round  about  the 
rarities  it  contained.    Slight  as  they  may  be,  they  may  take  the 
reader  into  districts  of  literature  he  may  not  readily  be  able  to 
▼isit;   and  they  will  afford  a  knowledge  of  facts  in  letters  not 
within  everybody's  reach.    A  chance-occurring  copy  of  Wash* 
bourne's  '*  Divine  Poems,"  has  almost  always  been  readily  picked 
up  by  bibliophilists  of  the  right  sort,  at  prices  rarying  from  two  to 
three  guineas,  because  they  are  full  of  quaint  tonehes  and  tender 
fancies,  melody  of  phrase  and  felicity  of  epithet,  and  a  fresh,  rich 
snbstanttveness  of  thought.    Mr.  Grosart,  in  his  reprints,  has  put 
these  songs  of  Zion,  sung  in  Charles's  time,  within  reach  of  100 
ubscribers  to  his  quarto  edition,  and  of  160  to  those  of  hii  small 
paper  copy ;  and  has  opened  up  an  opportunity  to  readers  and 
lovers  of  BSi-red  poetry,  to  give  the  memory  of  the  singer  the  reoog* 
nition  of  which  it  i«  worthy.    Our  notice  cannot  add  to  the  number 
of  the  copies  procurable,  but  it  may  add  to  the  reader's  aequaint- 
anee  with  the  history  of  the  literature  of  his  ooinitry»  and  bring 
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before  him  an  addition  to  the  holy  lyrics  of  oar  land.  Eren,  thoe- 
fore,  though  they  ahoold  never  purchase,  procure,  or  see  tiiese 
poems  in  their  substantive  form  as  a  volume,  they  will  owe  to  Mr. 
Ghrosart's  kindly-affectioned  sympathy  with  letters  all  they  msj 
learn  regarding  him,  or  peruse  of  his  poems  here. 

Thomaif  Washboume,  D.D.,  son  of  John  Washbourne,  Esq.,  of 
Wyohenford  Court,  Worcestershire,  and  Elinor  Lygon,  of  Madrei- 
field,  was  bom  1606.  He  was  probably  educated  at  the  free  school 
Worcester,  and  went  thence  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  He  took 
his  degrees  B.A.  1625,  M.A.  1628,  and  B.D.  1636.  In  1640  be 
became  rector  of  Dumbleton,  In  Gloucestershire;  in  1643  he  was 
presented,  by  Charles  I.  it  is  said,  to  a  prebendary  ship  in  Grloucester 
cathedral,  but  was  kept  oat  of  possession  for  some  time,  and  wu 
presented  to  it  again  in  1660,  in  which  year  he  was  created  D.D.i 
and  became  vicar  of  the  mother-church  in  Gloucester,  St.  Mary  de 
Lode's,  which  he  held  till  1668. 

Dr.  Washboume  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fell 
the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  became  the  mother  of  many  child- 
ren to  the  royalist  preacher-poet,— for  royalist  he  was.     As  the 
editor  says,  '^  The  '  Divine  Poems '  reveal  that  Dr.  Thomas  Wash- 
boume was  out-and-out  a  royalist  and  a  churchman.    His  was  ihe 
fine  loyalty  to  principle  that  transfigured  the  monarch  with  its  radi- 
ance, and  made  sacred  the  man  in  the  king.    He  was  none  of  your 
hungry,  greedy,  self-seeking  abjects  who  crawled  to  the  foot  of  tlie 
throne  on  the  Bestoration,  and  msgniGed  their  own  deserts  at  the 
cost  of  tmer,  if  less  loud  men."    In  1650  be  submitted  to  Jauc 
Walton's  *'  Bishop  Sanderson  "  a  case  of  conscience,  as  to  whether 
he  might  subscribe  the  "  ^ew  Engagement,'*  which  he  was  reqaired 
to  do,  or  risk  the  resignation  of  his  living—"  the  main  subsistence  ** 
of  his  "  family,  a  wife,  and  five  or  six  small  children."    He  si^ed 
the  engagement  apparently,  and  remained  at  Dumbleton.    In  1654 
he  issued  "  Divine  Poems,"  written  by  Thomas  Washbourne,  B.D,. 
not  from  "  any  itching  to  be  in  print,"  *'  but  a  very  jealous  afieclion 
to  be  doing  good,"  "  in  the  hope  that  the  reading  of  them  may 
make  some  pious  impressions."     He  is  no  pretender  to  extrt- 
ordinary  *'  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;"  "  yet  he  is  modestly  confident  thst 
as  these,  his  meditation,  now  running  in  verse,  streamed  for  the 
most  part  from  the  sanctuary,  the  fountain  of  the  sacred  Scripture\ 
so,  in  some  measure,  they  derive  a  tincture  from  these  holy  waters;'* 
and  *'  he  believes  they  will  not  displease  the  charitable  and  the 
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conscientiooB  Chmtian."  In  1655  he  printed  a  "  Funeral  Sennon/' 
preaebed  on  the  death  of  Charles  Cocks,  Esq.,  a  membe>*  of  the 
family  to  whom  he  owed  the  living  at  Dumbleton.  In  1661  he 
published  a  Sermon  "  preached  at  the  cathedral  church  of  Glou- 
cester, Maj  29tb,  1661,  being  the  anniyersary  of  His  Majesty's 
birthday  "  and  restoration ;  it  is  entitled  "  The  Bepairer  of  the 
Breach."    Dr.  Washbourne  died  6th  May,  '1687,  aged  80. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  summing  up,  by  the  editor,  of 
the  estimate  of  his  life  and  works,  from  the  closing  pages  of  the 
*'  Memorial  introduction." 

**A  shadow  lay  across  his  life:  a  soft,  tender  melancholy  touched 
his  '  spirit.'  Fallen  on  '  evil  days/  he  shrank  from,  not  faced  or 
wrestled  with,  difficulty.  He  was  8tr>>nger  on  his  knees  than  on 
hia  feet    It  was  meet  that  it  should  be  so :  for    .    .    . 

"  *  OKmes  80  dire. 
Bent  knees,  not  lifted  arms,  require.' 

"  He  was  superbly  true  to  '  the  king '  as  he  '  feared  God.'  That 
he  wad  penetrative  enough  to  discern  the  sham  lojalty  of  many  of 
his  associates,  his  '  Epistle  Dedicatory  shows ;  none  the  less  did 
he  abide  faithful.  And  yet  you  do  not  come  on  him  among  the 
'  intriguers '  of  the  palace :  you  do  not  find  even  the  *  gossip '  of  the 
day  bandying  his  name :  you  do  not  hear  his  voice  in  the  clash  and 
clangour  of  ecclesiastico*  political  controversy  :  you  look  in  vain  for 
'  Thomas  Washbourne,'  on  any  of  the  old,  venal,  sycophantic 

J)amphlets  on  '  Divine  rights '  of  ki^gs  to  '  govern  wrong.'    He 
ooks  to  me  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  class  royalist  as  you  meet 
with. 

«*  Conitant  as  the  northern  star, 

Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament.' 

"  It  only  remains  to  say  of  the  '  Divine  Poems,'  now  happily  re- 
printed, that  while  it  were  absurd  to  claim  for  them  the  highest 
inspiration  of  the  true  '  Makar,'  the  inefiable  light  of  the  poetic 
faculty,  whereby  the  highest  things  are  glorified — they  yet  deserve 
recognition  and  acceptance  as  a  small  but  definite  and  actual  addi- 
tion to  the  treasury  of  England's  sacred  verse.  The  careful  and 
loving  student  will  come  on  quaint  touches  and  tender-coloured 
fancies,  and  occasional  melody  of  wording,  and  felicity  of  epithet, 
that  remind  of  '  The  Silurist,'  and  place  vVashbourne  in  a  niche 
with  the  •  singers  '  of  '  The  Temple  *  and '  The  Synagogue.' " 

This  extract  taken  alone,  eloquent  though  it  is,  however,  would 
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but  in  show  the  point  of  yiew  from  which  the  Editor  kolEe.  We 
mnst  glance  back  for  this  to  the  opening  eentenees,  to  finelj  gene> 
roaa  in  tone,  bo  ezquuitel;  tooched  with  Eliaabethaniaaiy  and  iMug 
these  before  the  reader,  who,  on  pemaing  theai»  will  anzelj  gteti 
Mr.  Grosart  with  loud  thanks. 

*'  If  it  be  tme — and  few  who  really  know  the  facto  will  be  ftond 
to  dispute  it — that  many  generations  had  to  paas  before  either  hio- 
graphic  jnatice  or  historic  recognition  waa  rendered  to  the  n%k^ 
and  tme  men  of  the  Comaonwealfch  of  England— who  wen  as 
really  as  *  of  old '  the  '  sword  of  Grod '  for  stem  and  terrible  work— 
equally  most  it  be  admitted,  that  names  of  kindred  greatness  and 
yenerableness  and  trueness,  on  '  the  other  side,'  have  partaken  of 
the  tarnish  and  the  shame  indelibly  belonging  to  that  sorrowfol 
period  of  the  Bestoration  of  1660.  It  ia  well  that  at  tbia  "lalsr 
day'    .    .    . 

<  When  time  hath  fitried 
The  skirts  of  mist,  and  to  our  yinon  desred. 
In  luminous  distinction,  sU  unsphered. 
The  adrene  circles  of  the  chnrch  and  world.* 

The  foremost  thinkers  and  writers,  irrespeetire  of  party,  hare  come 
to  recognize  what  of  brain-power  and  heart-worth  were  on  eithsr 
side :  and  to  concede  to  each  the  usual  mixture  of  lo'ty  and  meao, 
pure  and  stained,  single-eyed  and  self-seeking.  '  Paritan ' — applied 
earlier  and  later — ^has  long  been  emptied  of  ito  scorn  and  eleaaacd 
of  its  opprobrium ;  and,  in  turn,  the  generalization  of '  the  royaliats 
no  longer  hides  from  us  that  there  were  within  their  ranks,  in  State 
and  Church,  men, — ay,  and  women— if '  lady '  were  more  honouring 
I  should  giye  it  freely,  of  fine  patriotism,  and  beautiful  aliegianee 
to  conviction  and  peerless  integrity,  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  :— 

'Who  dreamed  of  honour,  and  had  heart  to  die^ 
For  their  own  braye  and  glorious  dream,' 

*•  That  they  loved  '  not  wisely '  but '  too  well  '—that  the  objects 
of  their  splendid  loyalty  were  falser  and  so  baser,  than  ever  heathen 
knee  bowed  to— abates  nothing  of  our  homage,  if  it  thrill  to  woadcr 
and  deepen  our  sorrow." 

Of  the  "  Divine  Poems  "  we  shall  now  quote  the  under-gircB 
speeimens,  founded  on  Isaiah  IviL  16,  and  on  Malaehi  iiL  17 


timely.  These  will  show  kow  ihia  Mored  singer  drew  from  the 
fououin  of  Scripture  as  from  wells  of  living  water;  springing  up 
unto  cferlasting  life. 

**  God's  Two  DwiLf^mee. 

**  Lord,  Thoa  hott  told  u«  that  there  \i% 
Two  dwelliogfl  which  belong  to  Thee» 
And  ihote  two — that's  the  wonder — 
An  faa  asnader. 

"  The  one  the  highest  heaven  is. 
The  mansions  of  eternol  bliss ; 
The  othe/s  the  contrite 
And  humble  sprite. 

*'  Not  like  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
Who  t^ink  it  much  below  their  birthy 
To  come  within  the  door 
Ot  people  poor. 

"  No,  such  is  thy  humility, 
THat  though  Thy  dwellini?  be  on  high, 
J  hon  dost  Thyself  abase 
To  the  lowest  pUce. 

"  Where  ere  Thoo  seest  a  sinful  soul 
Deploring  his  offences  foul. 

To  him  Thou  wilt  descend^ 
And  be  his  friend. 

**  Thou  wilt  come  in,  and  with  him  sup, 
And  from  a  low  state  raise  him  up, 
Till  Thou  ha9t  made  him  eat 
Bkst  angel's  meat. 

"Thus  Thou  wilt  him  with  honour  crown, 
Who  in  himi^elf  is  fir<>t  cast  down. 
And  hu'ibled  tor  his  sins, 
That  Thy  Iotc  wins. 

"  Thowih  Heaven  he  hiffh  ike  (fate  ie  2ow,  ^ 

Amd  he  that  rome*  in  there  mnet  iuw. 
The  lofty  looks  shall  ne'er 
Have  entrance  there. 

^  O  God,  since  Thou  deliffht'st  to  rest 
In  the  humble  oontrile  bre!*t. 
First  make  me  so  to  be, 
Then  dwell  with  me." 
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"God's  Jewels. 

^  You  that  of  Gk>dliiie8Be  do  make  mook, 

And  those  that  are  religious,  jeerc. 
As  if  they  were  your  laughing-stock. 

Know  that  ere  long  God  will  appear 
To  judge  this  wicked  world  ;  and  then 
They  will  he  found  to  he  the  only  men. 
**  Though  now  you  tread  them  underneath  your  feete^ 

And  no  more  reckoning  of  them  make. 
Than  of  the  dust  that's  in  the  street. 

The  time  shall  come  when  G-od  will  take 
Them,  for  His  richest  jewels,  and 
Pyize  them^  a*  t*wer€  the  tignet  on*t  rigU  hand. 

"  Yea,  to  your  shame  and  wonder  He  will  raise 

The  Talue  of  them  ahoye  all 
That  ye  can  think  is  worthy  praise. 

Or  whatsoe'er  thou  precious  call : 
Ooid  19  hut  drotse,  pearh  pebbles  are 
To  what  theif  thall  be  :  there  is  no  compare. 

*'  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  they 

DeriYe  tiieir  luster  from  His  face  ? 
If  ot  Sol  himself  shines  at  midday 

With  so  illustrious  a  grace !  , 

For  every  grace  which  they  have  here 
Shal  be  a  glory  in  the  highest  sphere. 

**I  care  not  then  how  I  am  vilified. 

Or  what  the  world  doth  make  of  me ; 
Let  men  at  pleasure  me  deride, 

So  that  I  may  God's  jewel  be : 
For  though  I  now  am  trampled  down, 
Hee'le  make  me  up  a  diamond  in  His  crown** 

^TO  THB  COWON  PbUIVKABB,   FALSELY  CALLBD  A  GoOD 

Fbllow. 

"Cannot  friends  meet  but  they  must  drink  t'  excess  P 
Must  all  your  mirth  conclude  in  drunkenness  ? 
Accurst  be  he  brought  it  in  fashion  first. 
Before  you  were  content  to  quencli  your  thirst, 
And  not  exceed  three  or  four  oup3  at  mo«t ; 
Now  you  oarouee  till  all  your  reason's  lost, 
And  like  to  over-heated  Dutchmen,  yee 
Drink  till  ye  fight,  and  fall  to  snieker-tnee,* 


means  a  combat  with  small  knives;  it  is  a  sort  of 
Dutdiified  plurase  for  cut  and  thrust.  From  the  Dutch  we  derived  a  laj^s 
proportion  of  our  drinkinj(- terms.  In  Tom  Nash's  «*  Pieroe  PdonOess  "  it 
is  said  *'  Superfluity  in  drink  is  a  sin  that  ever  since  we  have  mixed  oar- 
aelvea  with  the  Low  Countries  is  counted  honour*hle,"  The  reader  may  set 
this  fertae  topic  illustrated  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Old  Dramatists  oa 
Drink,"  in  MeUdra,  April,  1867. 


THB  TOPIC. 
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He  that  inTites  his  friend  t*a  drunken  feast 
Keeps  out  the  man  and  entertains  the  beast : 
k  feist  'tis  not,  but  a  \fhse  Bacchanal, 
Where  the  beast,  man  a  sacrifice  doth  fall 
Worse  than  a  beast  he  is,  for  no  beast  will 
Be  made  to  drink  a  drop  more  than  his  fill ; 
Bat  man  his  belly  makes  a  tun,  his  brain 
A  bog,  and  drinks  till  up  he  comes  again, 
Yile  man,  whom  God  next  t'angels  did  oreate, 
Below  a  Bruit  thus  degenerate  I 
For  sham*,  giveo'er  this  unmanlike  sin, 
Which  too  l3ng  hath  thy  daily  practise  bin ; 
Bedeen  thine  honor  drowned  in  ale  and  wine, 
And  thy  soul  settled  on  the  lees  refine ; 
When  thy  debauched  life  thou  shalt  correct, 
Thou  happier  daies  in  England  matst  ezpeot. 


iaDljje  SDopir. 


HAVE  THB  MINISTRY  BIGHTLY  EMPLOYED  THB  BOYAL 
PEEBOGATIVE  IN  THE  ABOLITION  OP  PUBOHASE  ? 


Atsibhatiye. 
PuTTnro  aside  the  question  of 
politics.  Liberal  or  Conservative,  and 
looking  at  the  matter  fairly,  I  pay 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  step  taken 
by  the  Ministry  was  not  only  right, 
according  to  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  that  term,  but  quite  justiflable  ; 
and,  as  one  of  the  public,  I  hig)il\ 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  under  the  circumstances. 
The  House  of  Commons  having  ap- 
proved of  the  abolition  of  pun-hase 
by  passing  the  Bill  in  its  original 
shape,  the  House  of  Lords  ou^ht 
to,  as  I  think,  have,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  approved  of  the  scheme,  as 
one  to  which  thtir  consent  was  asked 
more  on  the  ground  of  etiquette 
than  absolute  necessity.  Besides, 
the  House  of  Lords  ought,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  have  known  the 
power  which  the  Mii  istry  |  oseessed 
of  employing  the  Bo}al  prerogative 
if  necessaiy  ;  for,  no  doubt,  it  was 


their  want  of  that  knowledge  which 
induced  them  to  act  as  they  did  in 
rejecting  the  measure,  and  thna  of 
assuming  a  power  which  it  aftw- 
wards  turned  out  was  useless.  I 
have  well  thought  about  this,  and 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion. 
There  will,  however,  bo  writers  on 
the  negative  side  of  this  topic,  whose 
opinions  I  shall  be  glad  to  read. — 

S.  D.  BOBJENT. 

The  Boyal  Prerogative  has  not 
been  unjustly  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  Abolition  of  Purchase.  It 
has  been  used  to  do  nothing  new. 
It  has  only  reproclaimed  tLe  su- 
premacy of  law  over  bad  custom. 
Purchase  in  the  army  is  illegal ;  has 
always  been  so.  However  much  it 
may  tiave  been  winked  at,  even  con- 
nived at  by  persons  of  position,  the 
act  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 
The  Boyal  Prerogative  has  merely 
been  used  to  reiterate  and  rehearse 
the  law,  to  announce  its  obb'gationF» 
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and  the  determination  of  the  Grown 
to  see  that  the  law  ahoiild  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter  to 
the  detriment  of  pablio  buiinoM. 
GQie  House  of  Commons  was  not 
leaQj'  asked  to  abolish  pnrehase,  bat 
to  condone  the  offenoe  of  purahaae, 
and  to  provide  that  those  who  had 
acted  on  the  oiutom  of  purohase 
without  personal  sense  of  its  il- 
legality, should  suffer  no  peonniaiy 
loss.  They  were  asked,  in  short,  to 
provide  ways  and  means  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative 
without  undue  hurt,  to  present 
holders  of  what  might  be  called  the 
nominally  transferable  stock  of  the 
anny.  Even  though  the  Act  had 
passed  both  Houses,  the  Soyal  Pre- 
rogative would  have  been  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  so  much  of  the  Act 
as  implied  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
It  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
with,  for  the  Sovereign  is  the  chief 
of  the  armed  force  ox  the  country. 
—P.  G. 

Very  far  from  it.  Sovereignty  in 
onr  day  has  been  gradually  declining 
into  a  glittering  cipher  before  the 
prominent  figures  among  the  factors 
of  the  State;  and  this  audacious 
act  of  bringing  forward  a  nullity  as 
an  entity,  and  galvanizing  into  a 
sudden  spasm  of  political  energy  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  was  one 
of  a  most  reprehensible  kind  in  a 
minister ;  for  either  Ist,  it  was  be- 
traying the  country  by  evoking  the 
superiority  of  the  Crown  to  Parlia- 
ment and  tho  nation;  or  2nd,  it 
was  bringing  the  Crown  into  jeopardy 
by  causing  invidious  comparisons  to 
be  instituted  between  this  and  other 
occasions  on  which  the  Boyal  Pre- 
rogative might  have  been  exercised, 
or  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  tho 
nation  against  the  exercise  of  a  long 
disused  power  at  a  time  when  it 
might  be  used  as  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  personal  action  of  the 
Crown  in  politics.     It  had  also  the 


appearance  of  a  politieal  trick- 
nnderhand  proceediiur  g  aa  if  the 
MinislTy  had  aaid,  u  Pariiament 
wiUfl  the  abolilMu  of  parofaase^  oar 
Boheme  will  carry ;  but  if  Parliament 
does  not  will  it^  still  our  seheme 
wil  carry  either  wayi  •'will  ys^ 
mil  ye,*'  the  Cabinet  ahali  not  be 
fruatraitod.  Aa  e  high  exercise  of 
political  tyranny,  Om  ection  of  the 
Ministzy  ou<ht  to  be  ooadaensd^ 
end  as  a  low  exeroiae  of  politsBal 
triokfflry,  it  ought  to  be  condemns^ 
not  condoned.  The  reputation  of 
our  Ministers  ought  to  be  such  that 
trick  and  tyranny  ought  to  be  on- 
feared  for.from  them. — S.  J.  D. 

This  affair  of  the  Royal  Preroga- 
tive baa  been  sadly  mismanaged.  On 
the  best  view  I  can  form  of  the 
proper  course  of  procedure  I  should 
say  that,  on  the  reif*ction  of  the  Bill 
by  the  Lords  it  ought  to  have  bsee 
proposed  in  the  Commons,  '*That 
seeing  the  custom  of  purchaae  in  the 
army  which,  though  originally  end 
even  yet  illegal,  haa  grown  into  a 
use  and  wont  pnjudicial  to  tiie 
interests  of  the  Cifown,  the  membeta 
of  the  House  of  Commons  do  eon- 
sider  it  advisable,  and  do 
recommend,  that  a  Boyal 
tion  of  the  law  aa  it  at 
exists  shonld  be  made,  tint  ell  eotaef 
purchase  should  be  hereafterdselawd 
to  be  null  and  Toid,  and  an  oflkaee 
against  the  Crown ;  and  this  House 
pledges  itself  on  effect  being  gjfai 
to'  this  its  reoommendatton.  to 
make  such  provision  aa  is  joat  and 
reasonable  for  the  relief  of  thoae  wlio 
may  be  exposed  to  loss  or  injviy 
by  the  step  taken."  n  Had  this  been 
done,  and  the  House  had  earned  the 
motion,  the  action  of  the  OabiBst 
would  have  been  brought  into  oob- 
formity  with  the  constitutioD.  A»  it 
is,  the  country,  because  the  eieitiBB 
of  the  preroptihre  thus  haa  eneUsd 
it  to  gain  its  ends,  applauds  tbe 
deed ;  but  a  similar  use  might  be 
made  of  this  old-fashioned 


tire  for  aids  not  is  oonforastty  with 
the  wiafaM  of  the  odnntrj,  sad  then 
should  have  reason  to  zepent 
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954.  Which  are  the  four  hooks 
-whioh  have  heen  descrihed  aa  '*  the 
four  most  irfluential  books  of  modem 
times?"— 8.  S. 

955.  Which  is  "  the  most  influen- 
tial newspaper  in  Scotland  ?  " — S.  S. 

AirawzRS  TO  QxrssTioirs. 

955.  The  5ooiS»iiian,  estahlished  in 
1817  hj  Charles  MacLaren,  one  of 
8ootland*s  many  self-tanght  heroes 


in  the  toil  of  thought,  who  edited 
the  paper,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  when  it  was  nnder  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  B.  MacOuUoch,  the 
shrewd  political  economist  of  Ghd- 
loway,  for  thirty  years.  Thereafter 
the  editorship  was  passed  on  to 
Alexander  Baesell,  the  ablest  of 
Scotland's  politicians.  The  best 
subediting  probably  of  any  paper  in 
the  country  is  supplied  to  it  by  W. 
E.  Findlay.  P.  H. 


^iterarg  Itotes* 
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There  is  in  the  press  to  be  issued 
October,  an  interesting  work, 
Anthropology,  or  Science  of  Man," 
by  Charles  Bray  (of  whom  a  Me- 
moir appeared  in  the  British  Con- 
troftTMiaUH^  Oetober,  1867.) 

''A  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Terms,"  by  the  Eer.  Orby  Shipley, 
is  in  preparation. 

John  Milton's  copy  of  Benedict's 
edition  of  **Pindar,"  published  1620, 
bought  by  him  in  1629  and  dili- 
gently annotated,  indexed,  &c.,  dur- 
ing 1680,  when  Cambridge  t'niyer- 
sity  was  dismissed  on  account  of  the 
plagne,  has  been  recently  sold. 
When  are  we  likely  to  hear  of  his 
first  folio  of  Shakspere,  that  which 


he  had  been  reading  just  before  he 
took  up  this  Pindar,  which  brought 
£41? 

A  catalogue  of  10,000  Bdooa- 
tional  Works  has  been  published. 

A  Sketch  of  English  Literature 
for  Schools,  by  Prof.  Heniy  Morlsy, 
is  announced  for  NoTember. 

'*  Anthropometry  *'  is  the  title  of 
a  new  work  on  Man,  issued  by  A. 
Qaetclet,  the  Belgian  statistician. 

<*A  Life  of  St.  Chiysostom:  a 
Sketch  of  the  Church  and  the  Bm- 
pire  in  the  Fourth  Century,"  by 
the  Ber.  W.  B.  W.  Stephens,  is 
about  to  be  published. 

Lieut.-OoI.  Francis  Cunningham, 
editor  of  "Maasinger"  and  **Mar- 
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lowe,*'  has  in  the  press  three  rolames 
of  a  handbook  for  London,  an  en- 
largement and  contin  nation  of  the 
well-known  book  by  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham. 

Earl  Busseil  is  about  to  publish 
**  A  Sketch  of  our  Military  Power 
during  Three  Centuries,  1570 — 
1870. 

A  Memoir  on  Bernardino  Telesio, 
and  the  Cosentine  Academy  and 
the  reform  of  natural  science,  is  in 
the  press,  by  Prof.  fVanoisco  Fio- 
rentino,  of  Florence. 

"Papers  on  Electricity'*  are  in 
preparation,  being  selections  from 
the  contributions  of  Sir  William 
Thomson,  D.C.L.  It  is  announced 
that  a  "Life  of  Gkorge  Grote"  will 
shortly  appear. 

Scotland  is  about  to  test  its  lite- 
rary calibre  again  by  issuing  the 
St,  James* s  Magazine y  in  celebration 
of  the  Scott  Centenary,  of  which 
No.  1  will  contain  a  record. 

The  Government  of  Bavaria  have 
isRaed  eight  volumes  of  **  A  History 
of  Science,"  and  yet  another  dozen 
are  in  preparation. 

A  new  volume  of  poems,  by  Jas. 
Ballant vne,  author  of  "  The  Gaber- 
lunzie'sWaUet,*'  and  the  biographer 
of  Koberts,  the  artist,  is  in  the  press. 

A  reprint  of  a  review  of  "  The 
Life  of  John  Wesley,"  with  a  new 
introduction  by  the  author.  Count 
C.  F.  M.  de  Bern  neat,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  is  to 
be  issued  by  the  Wesleyan  Book- 
room,  from  the  Hevue  des  Deux 
3dondea, 

**  A  History  of  Jerusalem,"  from 
the  days  of  Herod  until  now,  by 
Walter  Besant  and  E.  H.  Palmer, 
is  among  the  promised  fruit. 

Canon  Kingsley's  "Poems,"  re- 
visedand  enlarged,  are  in  the  press. 

Deutsch  von  Benno  Tschischwitz 
has  sought  to  rival  Bodenstadt  and 
Gildemeister  by  the  issue  of  a  Ger- 
Hian    translation   of   "Shakspere's  I 
Sonnets."  I 


<<  Historical  Essays,"  firomi  the 
magazines,  by  B".  A.  Freeman,  are 
reprinting. 

A  complete  uniform  edition— in- 
cluding unpublished  MSS.— of  Haw- 
thorne's works  is  in  preparation. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  has  in  the 
printer's  hands  a  classical  novd. 

**  A  Dictionary  of  Typography  and 
its  Accessory  Arts"  will  soon  be 
published. 

Beaders  of  our  recent  articles  oo 
the  "Metaphysics  of  Thebm"  may 
like  to  pursue  the  theme  in  an  able 
paper,  contributed  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Knight,  of  Dundee,  to  the  BrUkk 
Quarterly  Review. 

M.  Edwin  Tross,  of  Paris,  has 
just  published  the  first  part  of  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  Ha- 
guenot  songs  of  the  sixteenth  cm- 
tury,  between  1525  and  1597, 
edited  by  M.  Henri  Bordier,  and 
prove  the  existence  of  a  really  fine 
and  vigorous  school  of  Protettact 
religious  poetry  in  France. 

Dr.  Thomas  Nicholas  has  in  the 
press  a  volume  on  the  "  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Counties  and  Fa- 
milies of  Wales,"  with  iUustntion* 
of  th^  castles,  ko. 

A  work  on  Mary  Stuart,  of  Soot- 
land,  by  Professor  Petit,  of  Beaovais, 
is  nearly  ready.  It  is  intended  to 
prove  a  complete  justification  of 
the  Queen.  M.  Charles  de  Flandrc^ 
of  Edinburgh,  is  translating  it. 

George  Grote  on  *'  Aristotle"  wiB 
bo  seen  through  the  press  just  as  he 
left  it  by  Prof.  Aiex.  Bain. 

"  Centenarians  "  is  the  snbjeet  tA 
a  work  by  W.  J.  Mans,  now  nearly 
ready. 

E.  F.  Hughes,  of  Portland,  Vic- 
toria, Australia,  has  written  an  eptf 
poem  on  "  The  Millennium,*'  in  ten 
books. 

The  works  of  Thomas  Love  Pea- 
cock, author  of  "  Headlong  Hall,'* 
"Crochet  Castle,"  &c.,  are  to  be 
republished  under  the  editorship  of 
Lord  Houghton  and  Mr.  Cok^  CLB. 


GEOEGE  BERKELEY,  D.D..  BISHOP  OP  CLOYNE. 

liaal  Saaii§m. 

^Antaent  learning,  «xact  science,  polished  sooietj,  modern  literature, 
and  tiie  fineaiis,  oontributed  to  adorn  and  enrioh  the  mind  of  thi^aeoom- 
plished  man.  All  his  oontemporaries  agreed  with  the  Satirist  [}?ope]  in 
ascribing — 

" « To  Berkeley  everj  yirtue  under  Heaven.* " 

Sir  Jamet  Mackintosh. 

"  Tbuth  is  not  to  be  vindicated  or  attained  b j  repressinf^  any  of 
the  elementa  of  the  philoaophical  spicit — its  candour — ita  doubt  in 
order  that  it  may  know—its  faith  and  many  donbts^-and  its  deep 
conviction  of  the  metaphysical  ignorance  that  underlies  all  onr 
practical  knowledge.  Faith  and  patience  are  needed  amid  the 
variety  and  discord  which  are  the  natural  issues  of  all  inquiry  by 
intelligent  beings  who  ar  j  in  the  circumstances  and  endowed  with 
the  limited  faculties  of  man.  This  variety  and  discord  necessarily 
accompany  those  approximations  to  trutb,  at  opposite  angles  by 
individuals,  which  seem  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  means  for 
its  gradual  disclosure  to  society.  The  orthodoxy  that  is  true  can- 
not lose,  but  must  gain,  by  this  trustful  patience ;  and  by  a  recog- 
nition of  the  plain  historical  fact  that,  in  like  manner  as  ciril 
governments,  reoognising  that  the  period  of  compulsory  obedience 
to  the  rational 'instincts  is  of  the  past  hare  gradually  been  relaxing 
their  central  authority  over  individniUs,  •  encouraging  personal 
energy  and  the  activity  of  voluntary  associations,  and  supplying 
the  oonditions  for  their  free  development-Hso,  an  analogous  gradual 
relaxation  in  the  matters  of  opinion  on  which  good  and  wise*  aufsn 

*  **  The  workaof  George  Berkeley^  D.D.,"  by  A«  C.  Fraser.  *<Th«i^fe 
and  Xisltert  of  Gvoige  BeiMey,  D.D.,"  by  JL.  Oj  JCraaer.  Oxford  1 3lhe 
GLsrcfURnt  Press. 
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differ  may  be  required,  in  the  regulation  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
those  yarious  communions  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  seek  to 
pervade  with  Christian  life  the  aotire  and  educated  mind  of  these 
times.'* 

Professor  Alex.  C.  Eraser  in  the  foregoing  quotation  ezpreMet 
a  great  and  Taluable  yerity.  The  advantages  of  free  thought  have 
never  been  more  thoroughly  borne  witness  to  than  in  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Netherlands."  There  the  principle  of  toleration,  or 
rather  the  higher  and  nobler  "  right  of  private  judgment,"  vis 
first  practically  realized,  so  that  Holland  became,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  William  the  Silent,  the  nursery  of  intellectual  freedom  ia 
Europe.  Hence  it  was  honoured  by  being  the  birth-plaoe  of 
modem  philosophic  thought — that  thought  on  whose  early  pages 
are  written  the  names  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Bayle.  We  quote 
from  Professor  Eraser  the  following  epitome  of  the  progress  of 
metaphysical  speculation  from  the  time  of  Descartes  to  the  days  of 
Berkeley : — 

'*  That  same  country  of  Holland,  afterwards  the  refu^  of  Lock 
and  Bayle,  was,  about  the  very  time  of  Spinoza's  birth  in  16^  the 
retreat  of  Bene  Descartes,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  TourraiVr 
and  heir  of  an  easy  fortune,  who  had  quitted  Erance  and  his  friends 
in  order  that,  without  disturbance,  he  ndght  meditate  in  tbe 
Netherlands  on  the  deepest  and  truest  meaning  of  thia  strange  life 
in  which  he  found  himself.  This  votazy  of  philosophy  wss  « 
voluntary  exile  there,  in  the  course  of  metaphysical  sp^mlaaom 
for  twenty  years.  The  traditional  studies  of  the  universities  in  los 
youth  had  repelled  Descartes  from  the  old  philosophy  of  the 
schools.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  common  founcCatioiis  of 
current  opinion,  and  the  common  methods  of  constructing  seienoe. 
His  mind  revolted  against  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  age  wu 
favourable  to  his  project  of  conducting  an  intelleotual  reformadoa : 
and  his  'Methooe,'  'Meditations,'  and /Principia'  were  auceo* 
sively  discharged  upon  the  world,  during  tJie  boynood  of  Spinoa. 
They  produced  a  profound  sensation,  and  were  the  duef 
causes  of  the  favourite  modes  of  thought  at  the  time  when  tke 
young  Jew  was  passing  into  manhood.  There  would  be  no  end  of 
illustrations  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  instances  of  men,  sad 
women,  too,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  introduoed  to  a 
new  world  by  those  revelations  of  his  refleotive  discoveriea,  whtdi 
Descartes  issued  from  Holland.  Eor  instance,  one  of  his  boolvr 
soon  after  its  appearance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Nicole  Malebraachf » 
then  a  youth  not  known  to  himself  or  others  for  speculative  geniai* 
though  he  became  the  greatest  intellectual  light  of  E^mnee  ia  tbe 
last  part  of  that  century.     To  Malebranohe  Descartes  opened  t 
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new  world,  awakening  in  him  bo  great  an  enthnsiasni  that  he  was 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  the  book  aside,  on  account  of  the 
nenrona  agitation  and  palpitation  which  it  induced.  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden  was  another  iatelleotnal  conauest  of  the  illustrioua 
Frenchman.  She  allured  him  from  Holland  to  Stockholm  that 
she  might  enjoy  the  light  of  bis  personal  presence — a  movement 
£iital  to  Deaoartes,  whose  constitution  was  unfitted  for  the  cold  air 
of  Soandinayia,  in  which  he  died  a  few  months  after.  It  was  under 
the  inflaence  of  Descartes  that  Spinoza  became  absorbed  in  philo« 
sophieal  study,  being  charmed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  claimed 
scientific  insight,  instead  of  blind  deference  to  traditional  authority, 
aa  the  only  ground  for  reasonable  belief. 

"  M.  Saisset  finds  the  seeds  of  unconscious  Spinozism  in  Descartes. 
The  intrepid  Frenchman,  after  denuding  himself  of  all  his  belieiii 
except  one — ^for  the  sake  of  intellectual  discipline  implied  in  doing 
so,  and  as  the  means  of  eliminating  errors  which  had  grown  up  in 
his  education — professed  to  reconstruct  his  knowledge,  by  means 
of  demonstration,  in  a  system  of  necessary  truth.  Now,  an  intel* 
lectual  construction  by  absolute  demonstration  must  be  a  scheme 
of  purely  abstract  notions  manufactured  by  the  mind  out  of  its  own 
resources,  and  is  not  a  systematic  apprehension  of  real  facts.  The 
relations  of  abstract  notions  only  can  be  demonstrated ;  those  of 
facta  we  are  induced  by  probable  reasons  to  belieye.  Cartes- 
ianism  represented  a  shadowy  universe — a  universe  of  extension 
and  thought,  void  of  finite  powers  and  substances,  and  was  thus  a 
scheme  of  fatalism  in  germ.  It  put  the  human  mind  on  that  weary, 
endless  round  of  reflex  demonstration,  in  which  so  many  have  since 
followed,  always  busy  in  fruitless  toil.  The  agency  of  secondary 
causes,  in  things  and  persons,  is  hardly  recognisable  in  the  Car- 
tesian manner  of  conceiving  things,  and  an  easy  and  almost  inevi* 
table  step,  M.  Saisset  would  say,  must  conduct'  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  French  master  to  the  conception  of  a  universe  consisting  of 
only  one  substance  and  power. 

**  That  step  was  virtually  taken  by  his  greatest  disciple — ^Male* 
braaehe,  who  combined  essential  Spinozism  in  thought  with  deep 
mysticsl  Christianity  in  heart.  Malebranche  could  find  no  resting 
place  for  his  beliefs,  as  long  as  the  objects  of  consciousness  were 
viewed  either  as  representations  emanating  from  without,  or  as 
merely  transient  states  of  consciousness  within ;  and  he  sought  by 
attributing  ideas  to  Gk>d  Himself,  the  *  place  of  spirits,'  to  find  a 
sure  ground  for  science.  In  this  Divine  Ideal  or  intellectual 
world,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  discern  the  true  meaning  of  things ; 
and  his  piety  was  gratified  by  the  conviction,  that  in  so  doing  he 
was  holding  communion  with  God,  in  complete  abstraction  from 
the  mialeaomg  appearances  of  sense  and  imagination.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  reason  and  religion  were  reconci&d  by  Malebranche. 
Deity,  to  whom  all  real  causation  is  referred  on  his  system,  is  iJms 
revealed  in  the  universal  reason,  and  constitutes  science.  He 
anticipates  Berkeley  in  his  philosophical  annihilation  of  matter, 
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iAd  Spinosa  in  hig  renohitien  of  all  eauses  in  the  infinite.  SoieMe, 
iinih  Malebranehe^  i9  wemng  in  God  ;  wilting  is  Qrod  acting  inu. 
itkny  readers  ttnst  reeoUect  ^e  tragteal  end  of  this  great  cpiritoal 
jAtBoaepher  in  fVanoo  in  1715,  Berkeley,  liien  becoming  famooa  fiir 
Ma  bystem  of 'hnmateriaHsni,  which  he  had-^^iven  to  the  world  a  few 
years  beforci  visited  Mriebrasehe  at  Bans.  He  fonnd  the  a^^ 
father  in  his  cell»  cooking  in  a  pipkin  a  medtoine  for  an  iaflanaaa- 
lion  of  the  Inngs,  from  wnich  ho  was  snffering.  The  cont«ffsa^on 
naturally  tnmed  on  the  new  system.  The  issue  was  fatal  to.  poor 
Malebranohe.  In  the  heat-  of  the'  debate  he  raised  his  voice  so 
Mgh,  and  gave  way  so  fVeely  to  the  '  natural  impetuosity  of  amaa 
of  genius  and  a  Frenchman/  that  he  brought  On  a  violent  insfaaae 

of  ui^  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  a  few  days  after 

The  doctrine  of  the  '  Ethics  '  is  the  scientific  side  of  that  etenal 
religion  of  love,  which  on  its  practical  or  devotional  side,  Spinoea 
traces  in  the  'Tractatus/  as  a  golden  thread,  all  through  the 
tttArvels  of  sense  and  imagination  with  which  he  thought  ke  lonnd 
it  blended  in  the'  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  of  GhiisiaaBs. 
Perennial  religion  is  with  him,  simply  love  to  God  and  man,  and 

Idve  to  man  through  the  love  of  God The  '  Demtm- 

Stration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Gk>d,  in  answer  to  Spinoaa,' 
etc.,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  is  widely  known  among  theologieal 
'Students.  The  theological  thought  of  England  at  this  time  is  to 
be  found,  in  one  of  its  phases,  in  that  book,  and  in  the  remarinble 
'  Correspondence  '  of  its  author,  at  one  time  with  the  author  of  the 

*  Analogy,' and  afterwards  with  Leibnitz;' and  in  another  pkaae, 
A  few  years  later  in  the  '  Analogy '  itself,  in  the  'Divine  Analogy '  ^ 
Bishop  Brown,  and  in  the  '  Dialogues '  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  .  .  . 
The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Bishop  Berkeley  is  proH^ssedly  a 

'Systenl  of  experimental  theology,  in  wnioh,  by  the  elimination  oi 

the  material  world,  as  a  secondary  cause  hypothetically  assumed. 

•without  warrant  from  facts,  the  presence  and  agency  of  God  is 

aUeged  to  be  brought  as  near  to  us  as  the  presence  and  power  dmsr 

'fellow  men.   At  the  Berkeleyan  point  of  view,  we  all  find  ouraclvea 

continually  in  the  very  presence  of  Gk>d,  who  gives  realitf  to  ihe 

world  of  sense,  of  which  He  is  the  cause  and  substanee,  and  in  a 

'^mannfer  the  soul ;  while  we  are  not  ourselres  lost  in  Deity,  nn'we 

'  Seem  to  be,  when  we  keep  company  with  S^noaa,  or  even  wi& 

Malebranehe.    We  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  with  0«d, 

who  is  the  animating  spirit  of  matter,  and  whose  mind  and  mMung 

are  expressed  throughout  the  oosmical  order ;  but  we  are  not -our- 

'  Selves  essentially  Divine.    Berkeley anism,  in  the  deep  intmlion 

'  of  its  author,  is  not  the  paradox  of  an  idle  hour,  but  a  wfHmat  of 

practical  theologieal  thought,  professedly  founded   on  ooiumb 

sense.    In  its  largest  view  it  is  a  soienee  of  religion,  baaed  ok  nint 

its  author  supposed  to  be  the  true  metaphysioal  interprrtati— a  of 

irhat  we  experience  in  seiMe."* 

*  *  ITafth  BrHUh  Rwi^w,  May,  1863,  artido  <*H.  Saisseft  and 


DetQftrW«  produced  his  great  phUotophioal  writiogf  booq  after  ^ 
lie  was  {&itf,    Spinojsa  annoaneed  fait  philotophy  still  earlier,  andt 
died  whea  he  was  forty.    Home's  greatest  work  of  speoiilatios* 
apiPfiared  when  he  was  twenty -aeveo.    Berkeley  offered  his  philo- 
sap%'  a^ftxi  earlier  age  thm  aay  of  theee.    Intfact  his  is  the  jno^tf. 
extmerdinary  instance  of  original  redeoti«'e  .preeocity  on  records* 
Locke,  in  contract  with  this,  was  hardly  known  as  an  a«tbor  tilt  he 
was  jJmcst  sixty.    Kaot  was  almost  the  same  age  when  he  pub- 
lished ithe  £r»t  of  the  three  great  critical  works  which  contaim  hii 
phildeef hy."    Hobbes  was  neariy  sixty  when  his  *'  De  Cire  "  wae 
published,  and  Reid  was  considerably  over  fifty  whea  his  '*  Inquiry" 
appeared.    Hegel,  on  the  other  hand,  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
hie  system  when  he  was  thirty,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  earliest  book 
is  characterized- as  **  the  perhaps  unmatched  work. of  a  boy  iu  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age."   Hamilton's  estimate  of  Cousin  appeared 
in  .bis  forty -first  year,  and  Ffasers  critique  op  Leibnits  whei^he 
wee  t^ieaty-seven*    "  The  qualities  of  the  precocious  philpsophers 
are  obrionely  different  from  these  of'  the  others.    If  ardent,  pre^ 
cocity  has  suoceediog  in-  burning  its  wey  more  into  the^heavti  of 
things,  the  more  tardy,  phlegmatie,  and  sober  are  usually 'mote 
attentlye  in  .their  reasonings  to  the  limitations. and  compron^ses  of 
ottjr  hauMA  cendttioo/' 

The  biography  of  Bisliop  Berkeley,  besides  affording  "  apleessdt 
excursion  into  some  of  the  dimly  discernible  society  of  thatoldea 
tiner^in  Ireland,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  America — in  the  days 
of  Williain  and  Aone,  and  the  first  two  ^Georges ;"  aud  beixi^tthp 
nanatiTe  of  one  whose. heart-  was  neUe  and  whose  life  wee  per^» 
introduces  us  to  a  thinker  of  notable  inflKieneein  the  peegresftrAf 
philosophy,  not  only  in  the  excitement,  of  Hume,  and  Beid/  aM 
KAAt,  but  even  in  the  stir  of  the  first,  speculations  in  Americau 
metaphysics^  through  Drw  Samuel  Joh^MOi^of  iStreitford»  Gonnectiewtii 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  not  at'  all  wanting  in  power  oveMha 
thinkers  of  our  own  time. 

'*  TIfe  ingenious  and  acute  metaphysieal  worice  of  the  late  Fto^ 
fessor  Ferrier  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example.  .  .  .  The 
atfikingly  candid  speculations  of  the  late  Professor  Grrote  of  Cam* 
bridge^  which  contain  some  of  the  nuMt  interesting.  Bngliah.  con- 
tribntione  to  the  higher  'philesopby  of^  thiatgenMation,  hevo  ^9iafi^  a- 
tendency  to  Berkeley's  point  of  yiew.  Dean  Mansel's  learned  and 
oloesly  reasoned  worka  in  pbileaophy,  besidfle  revising,  metaphysieal 
discussion  in  England,,  heyo  oec^diQueUy  approached,  the .  specular. 
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tion  of  Berkeley,  bringing  ralnable  critical  light.  The  anidnoiii 
sseal  and  subtlety  of  Mr,  Collyns  Simon,  his  book  on  "  The  I^atme 
and  Elements  of  the  Material  World,"  and  his  Tariona  essays  since, 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  not  only  m  these  islands  bat 
also  in  Germany.  Some  chapters  in  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  '*  Exanmia- 
tion  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,"  and  passages  in  his  otiber 
writings,  show  how  much  in  the  new  conception  of  the  aesnUe 
world  is  appreciated  by  a  fair  and  able  thinker  of  phenomensliit 
tendencies.  Dr.  J.  H.  Stirling,  by  directing  reflection  to  fre&h 
aspects  of  questions  which  Berkeley  raised  by  implication,  has  pre- 
pared some  for  looking  at  the  perennial  philosophical  problon  with 
a  fresh  eye.  Nor  must  Berkeley's  own  uniyeraity  be  forgotten, 
where  philosophy  is  now  cultiyated  by  men  who  are  not  unworthy 
of  its  fame,  and  who,  either  as  expositors  or  as  adyerse  critics,  hare 
not  forgotten  its  greatest  name  in  metaphysics." 

A  competent  authority  says  on  this  same  topic  :— 

*'  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  number  of  English  essays  and 
books  upon  Berkeley  and  his  philosophy  which  haye  recently 
appearea.  It  may  not  be  so  well  known  to  our  readers  tbst 
Berkeley's  doctrines  are  at  present  yery  widely  disoosaed  in  Ger 
many.  A  great  deal  of  the  discussion  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
exertions  of  that  feryid  Berkeleian,  Dr.  T.  Collyns  Simon,  who 
according  to  a  German  critic,  '  reist  in  Deutschland  umher,  um  mit 
alien  Mitteln  des  Worts  und  der  Schrifl,  Propaganda  fur  seines 
Meister  zu  maohen,'  [endeayours  on  all  sides  in  Germany,  by  all 
means  of  speech  and  script,  to  excite  a  propaganda  for  bis  master] ; 
bat  the  interest  shown  on  the  subject  must  rest  on  a  deeper  basiiB. 
Of  German  dissertations  on  Berkeley  we  haye  seen  the  following ; 
M,  Hoppe  in  Bergman's  '  Zeitschritt,'  y.  Heft,  2, 1870 ;  Friehetr. 
y.  Eeichlin-Meldegg,  in  Fichte's  '  Zeitschrifb,'  lyi.  Heft.  2, 1870; 
T.  OoUyns  Simon  and  H.  Ulrici,  in  Fichte's  '  Zeitaohrif^'  IviL, 
Heft.  1,  and  F.  Friederich's  '  Ueber  Berkeley's  Idealiamua,'  187a 
To  these  must  be  added,  as  the  most  important  of  all,  Prof.  F. 
IJeberwe^'s  translation  of  Berkeley's  '  Principles  of  Human  Know* 
ledge,'  with  a  short  preface  and  some  yery  yaluable  notes,  pdb- 
lished  in  Heimann's  cheap  series  of  philosophical  works,  BohSt 
1869.  The  growing  interest  felt  in  Berkeley  is  aiso  to  be  seen  in 
the  larger  amount  of  space  given  to  the  criticisms  of  his  declines 
in  the  more  recent  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  such  ai 
Freiherr  y.  fieichlin. — Meldegg's  EinUUxmg  stir  Piiioupi^ 
Wim,  1870."» 

Begarding  the  annotated  translation  into  German  of  Berkelej's 
"  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  by  (alas,  that  we  should  haTC 

*  British  Quarter^  Seview,  April,  1871.  Article  on  '*  Profsseor  Fcaiv*i 
edition  of  Bishop  Berkel^'s  Works,"  note,  p.  485. 
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to  flay  the  late  I)  Dr.  Friedriok  Ueberweg,  the  learned  hifltoxian 
of  philosophy  and  Kant'a  anccesaor  in  the  chair  at  Xonigaberg, 
we  may  state  that  it  has  not  only  had  a  wide  circulation  in  Ger- 
many, but  has  also  elicited  a  large  amount  of  critical  discussion  in 
that  eouDtry  on  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  realism  of  the  Irish 
philosopher.  The  issue  of  Dr.  Fraser's  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Berkeley,  accompanied  by  a  careful  and  thorough  biography* 
Uas  already  excited  great  interest  in  philosophical  circles  in  this 
country  and  in  America.  It  engaged  some  of  the  last  days  of 
Ueberweg.  Ulrici  has  already  giren  it  a  welcome*  and  there  is  great 
likelihood  that  it  will  occupy  a  considerable  share  of  interest  among 
the  loTers  of  metaphysical  speculation.  On  these  and  other  grounds 
we  think  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  some  account  of  the  philo* 
aopher,  of  his  times,  and  of  his  writings. 

''  It  is  curious  that  a  life  so  good  and  beautiful  in  its  devotion  to 
a  few  great  designs,  so  powerful  in  modem  thought,  and  every  way 
80  uncommon  as  Bishop  Berkeley's,  should  have  been  aUowed  by 
his  contemporaries  to  pass  away  without  any  tolerable  interpret 
tation  or  even  record  of  it.''  It  is  almost  as  curious  that  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  the  professor  of  philosophy 
in  a  Scottish  university  should  have  been  selected  to  meet,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  met,  the  want  **  which  negleoted  opportunities  have 
made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  supply,"  and  should  have 
acquitted  himself  in  such  a  masterly  manner  of  the  arduous  task ; 
and  that  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford  should 
have  been  the  first  to  risk  the  issue  of  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  subtle  philosophical  Fellow  of  Trinity  GoUege* 
Dublin.  Here  is  a  rare  union  in  the  region  of  intelligence  of  the 
three  universities  in  a  good  work — a  literary  intertwinement  of 
the  shamrock,  the  rose,  aud  the  thistle,  which  is  alike  honourable 
to  all  the  countries  and  universities  concerned.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  the  Oxonian  Syndics  for  their  judgment  and  enterprise,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  praise  sufficiently  the  painstaking  perseverance, 
the  indomitable  persistency  and  thoroughness  6f  the  editor  and 
biographer  of  the  Plato  of  Ireland,  who  has  read  and  written,  and 
iraTelled  in  the  elucidation  of  the  great  theme  with  a  most  praise* 
worthy  and  valuable  diligence.  If  his  great  predecessor  illustrated 
Beid  and  his  writings,  he,  on  his  part,  has  given  to  Berkeley  the 
fresh  immortality  of  a  copious  biography,  aud  to  his  philosophy  a 
new  lease  of  influence  and  popularity.     An  ingenious  reader  of 
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tlMse  two  poMieatioag  ■  containing  as  thay  do,  memotn,  tast,  tnd 
annetatioofl  of  epoch-makinf^  thinkera«*-n>iylit  easily  dnw  out  eom- 
paviaona  and  coatraats  of  mueh  dalicaey  of  equipoise,  after  tiie 
faahion  of  Dryden  and  Addiaon,  or  Jeffrey  and  Hallaoi,  He  niglit 
amy  that  while  Hamilton  accepted  Stewart's  "Memoir  of  Bm^r 
firaaer  has  given  a  fresh  biography  of  Berkeley ;  that  if  the  soitt 
of  Hamilton  are  more  original  and  forth-reaching,  those  of  Fitter 
are  more  expository  and  less  ambitiouB;    that  if  the  reftmnses 
quoted  by  Hamilton  are  more  nnmeroos  •  and  recondite,  they  are 
lass  germane  to  the  matter,  and  more  ahowily  given  than  those  by 
Eraser ;  and  that  if  Eraser's  Dissertations  are  only  introdnstoiy, 
they  are  helpfal  and  consistent  with  the  designs  and  philosoiAy  of 
Ina  author,  while  Hamilton's  not  nnfreqnently  bewilder  the  reader, 
and  often    contradict  the  system  of   thought  to  which  th^  ar» 
attached  aa  supplements.    Hamilton's  is  much  more  the  wo^  of 
a  scholarly  recluse,  to  whom  philosophy  was  all  in  all{  Ftaser'i 
that  of  one  to  whom  life  haa  interests,  and  for  whom  pctsoosl 
character  has*  charms  ;}Fra8er'B  haa  a  wider  human,  HandltanTia 
closer  philosophical  attractiveness ;  Hamilton's  ia  more  compartly 
and  expressly  academical  than  Eraser's,  which  haa  olaima  on  ibe 
general  reader  as  well  as  on  the  inquiring  student.    Both,  homtnij 
are  coafessedly  great  achievements,  and  supply,  by  two  aneeasnfe 
occupants  of  the  same  chair,  the  history  of  two  closely  related 
chapters  of  metaphysical  speculation  with  a  fulness  and  ooiBprr 
hensiveneps  not  often  given  to  the  lives  and  thonghta  of  men  iHioie 
chief  claim  to  notice  is  that  of  investigators  of  human  thooght,  its 
reach,  and  its  power. 

George  Berkeley,  son  of  William  Berkeley,  of  Thomastown,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  was  bom,  according  to  tradition,  in  Dyscrt 
Castle  or  to^er,  about  two  milea  below  Thomastown,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Nore,  18th  March,  1686.  His  father  seems  to  have  been  aa 
immigrant  to  Ireland  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Berkeley  of  SlnttOD, 
who  became  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1672.  He  served  at  first  in  the 
Gustomf,  and  afierwards  held  a  militavy  oiBoe.  His  rmAfet, 
who  seems  to  have  been  Irish,  was  related  to  Archbishop  Uaber 
and  to  General  Wolfe.  "George  Berkeley,  gent.,  aged  deven 
years,  entered  the  second  class  "  [of  bis  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Or* 
mond's  Free  School  or  College,  of  Kilkenny]  "  July  17,  ICStr" 
then  under  Dr.  Hinton,  subsequently  Archdeaeon  of  Cbsbal; 
and  "Mr.  George  Berkeley  left  the  first  class,  January^  170^ 
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aad  wu  entered  in  the  u&iTenity  of  Dublin,  2Ist  Maroh,  aged 
fifteen."  The  uniTeraiiy  was  then  under -the  ProToi^  of  Dr. 
Peter  Browne^  af lerwarde  a  man  of  phikeophieal  note,  as  author  of 
*  The  Frooedure  and  Limits  of  the  Understaadiag*"  an  antagonist 
of  Berioeley  and  a  precursor  of  Hume  and  Butler.  During  liia 
early  years  at  Trinity  our  precocious  youth  was  under  the  tntalage 
of  Vioe*Provo8t  Dn  John  Hal],  professor  of  Hebrear,  &o.,  of  whose 
tesehing.  Berkeley  retained  grateful  remembraaee. 

At  seiiool  and  at  college  he  had  the  companionship  of  his  life- 
friend,  Thomas  Priori— ono  of  the  founders  of  the  Dublin  (afler- 
wasds  the  Boyal  Insh)  Society,  and  among  his  compeers  were 
Samuel  Madden — afterwards  editor  of  Tie  QueriH^  author  of t 
"Memoirs  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  the  good  unole  of  Oliren 
Goldsmith<^Thomas  Conterini ;  William,  the  only  son  of  Aroh- 
biihop  Palliser,  of  Cashel,  a  yovth  of  great  promise^  Edward 
^V^f  subsequently  Berkeley's  predeeessor  in  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne,  &o. 

Bmm  his    childhood    Berketoy  had  "  a    remarkable  turn  of 
thought."    Ordinary  people  did  not  understand  him  and  laughed- 
at  him*    Soon  after  his  entranee  be  began,  to  be  looked  upon  as 
either  the  greatest  genius  or  the  greatest  dnnee  at  college.    Those 
who  were  slightly  acquainted  with  him  took  him  for  a  fool ;  but 
those  who  shared  his  intimate  friendship  thought  him  a  prodigy  of 
learning  and  a  manrel  of  goodness  of  heart/'    "  He  pursued  his 
studies  with  extraordinary  ardour,  full  of  simplicity  and  enlhu* 
siam/'    He  was  made  a  scholsr  in  1702.    In  the  spring  of  1704 
(the  year  Locke  died),  he  became  B.A.    He  took  his  Master's . 
degree  in  the  spring  of  1707,  and  after  a  severe  examination,  passed 
with  unprecedented  applause,  in  presence  of  nobility,  gentry,  and 
high  officials,  he  attained  a  fellowship,  9th  June,  1707.    He  fint 
appeared  in  print  in  a  modest  way,  a  short  time  before  he  took  his 
M.A.  degree.    Early  in  1707  two  traote*-one,  an  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate arithmetic  without  the  help  of  Euclid  or  of  Algebra :  and 
the  other  consisting  of  thoughts  on  some  questions  in  mathenmtiDs^ 
both  written  in  Latin,  and  published  in  London — were  attributed 
on  the  title-page  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin^ 
Ever  sincoi  snd  without  divpnte,  they  have  been  assigned  to 
Berkel^."    Though  pnUisked  in  1707,  they  were  written,  as  the* 
prefiMe  informs  us,  nearly  thrrey ease  liefove—perimpent  an  eavly 
stage  in  his*  studies  for  a  f^lewsbip^    Tiie  allnsiens  to  Baoen» 
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DeMcartef ,  Malebitmche,  Locke,  Netrton,  Sir  W.  Temple^  and  tke 
philoBopbical  tnuoBactions,  confirm  what  we  now  know  from  otber 
aonrces  of  the  direction  of  his  early  reading.  The  "  Arithmetiet,'* 
is  dedicated  to  William  PalliBer,  and  the  "  Miscellanea  Matfae- 
matioa  "  to  his  young  friend,  Samuel  Molyneux,  the  son  of  Loeke'i 
**  fiiend  and  disciple." 

Partly  through  the  influence  of  William  Molyneux,  the  coiRir 
pondent  of  Locke,  and  one  of  the  intellectual  forces  of  that  age,  the 
*'  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  "  was  early  brought  under  the 
notice  of  thoughtful  men.    Esekiel  Burridge,  a  natire  of  Cork  and 
a  member  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  author  of  a  **  History  of  the 
Bscent  Changes  in  Affairs  in  England  in  1697,"  in  1701,  issued  i 
translation  of  Locke's  '*  Essay  "  in  Latin ;  Molyneux  had  in  1680 
published  a  translation  of  Descartes V  Meditations,*'  Hobbes*  objec- 
tions to  them,  Descartes'  rejoinder,  and  a  memoir  of  the  French  philo- 
sopher.   Malebranche's  *'  Becherche  de  la  Yerite,"  issued  in  1674 
was  known  by  most  of  the  students  of  Locke,    liorris'a  "  Ideal  or 
Intelligible  World,  1701-4,"  was  probably  in  the  hands  of  readisg 
men  early.    The  controversy  on  natural  philosophy,  originatbg  to 
the  rival  systems  of  Descartes,  and  Newton  was  throwing  Aristotle 
into  the  shade.    Newton's  "  Fluxions,"  and  Leibnits's  '*  Caleulos,** 
Molyneux's  *'  Dioptrics,"  and  Newton's  **  Optics,"  were  engaging 
attention.     The  mathematical  controversies  of  Hobbes   and  the 
'*  Oxonians,"  the  early  efforts  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  the  attadu 
of  Bayle  and  Leibnits  on  the  "  De  Origine  Mali "  of  William  Sing, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  must  have  engaged  the  academic  circles  of 
the  Irish  capital,  while  Swift  had  brought  over  to  Ireland  echoei 
of  the  wit  and  interests  in  the  literature  of  the  era  of  Addison, 
Prior,  and  Pope. 

In  a  commonplace  book,  which  Professor  Frsser  publishes  hom 
"The  Berkeley  Papers,"  a  small  quarto  Tolume  in  Berkeley's 
handwriting,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  set  down,  often  as  if  for 
further  private  consideration,  stray  thoughts  which  occurred  to  him 
in  the  course  of  his  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  "apparently  in  1705  and  some  follow- 
ing years,"  we  find  notes  on,  and  notices  of,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portsnt  questions  agitated  by  the  thinkers  of  his  day.  "  It  is  a 
biographical  document,  of  great  ralue  to  those  whose  coneeptioB  of 
biography  comprehends  analysis  of  the  progressively  unfoldime  of 
individual  human  minds.    It  contains  thoaghts  self-originaladi  or 
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immediately  ocoasioned  by  reading  partly  in  natural  philoiophy  and 
maihematica,  chiefly  in  psychology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
theology."  In  it  we  feel  that  Berkeley's  mind  laboors  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  neir  thought,  with  which  it  is  eyidenUy  charged, 
and  the  consciousness  of  which  calls  out  cFor  and  anon  the  flush  of 
philosophical  enthusiasm— '*  the  spirit  of  scientific  independence, 
the  parent  of  all  diseoTery,"  that  '*  which  moyes  all  who  leare  their 
mark  on  the  course  of  human  thought."  This  commonplace  book 
helps  us  also  to  trace  some  of  Berkeley's  reading  in  his  early  years 
at  college. 

**  The  promotion  of  societies,  literary  and  philosophical,  was  a 
work  in  which  through  life  Berkeley  seemed  fond  of  engaging." 
One  such  academical  enterprise  which  the  Berkeley  papers  record 
deserres  to  be  mentioned :  "  Sarly  in  1705  it  seems  Uiat  Berkeley 
and  some  of  his  college  friends  formed  a  society  to  promote  their 
inrestigations  in  the  new  philosophy  of  Boyle,  Newton,  and  Locke." 
The  MS.  commences  with  these  words  in  Berkeley's  own  hand- 
writing :  "  Mem.  The  following  statutes  were  agreed  to  and  signed 
by  a  society  consisting  of  eight  persons,  Jan.  10,  a.]>.  1705."    The 
statutes  are  then  giren  in  the  handwriting  of  another,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  are  left  in  the  dark  about  Berkeley's  associates  at  these 
Thursday  evening  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  New  Philo- 
sophy, and  also  Tery  much  as  to  the  questions  they  discussed,  and 
the  conclnsions  (if  any)  which  they  reached. 
.  Three  other  years  elapsed  before  Berkeley  was  prepared  to 
nnonnce  to  the  world  the  great  thought  which  his  common- 
place book  proYca  to  us  he  had  been  labouring  with  for  years. 
••  He  presented  it,  at  first,  under  cover,  in  a  one-sided  way — ^un- 
satisfactory so  far  as  it  went.    The  '*  Bssay  towards  a  new  Theory 
of  Vision,"  with  Berkeley's  name  on  the  title-page,  appeared  early 
in  1709,  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.    The  second 
edition,  with  a  few  alterations  (not  subsequently  reprinted,  but 
which  reappears  in  Fraser's  coUeotion  of  his  works),  followed  before 
the  end  of  that  year.    Both  were  issued  in  Dublin.    The  work  was 
re-issued  annexed  to  "  Alciphron  "  on  its  first  appearance  at  Dublin 
and  London  in  March,  1732— the  latest  issue  of  the  essay  in  Ber- 
keley's lifetime.    "  It  is  virtually  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  conception  of  extension  in  space."    It  was  also  the 
first  elaborate  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  our  apparently  imme- 
visual  perceptions  of  space,  and  of  bodies  existing  in  it  apart 
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fkon  our  orgaaiBin*  are  aetnally  euggestioiiB  induced  by  tfa»  eoMfant 
aaaeciatioiis  of  yitible  idaaa,  and  of  oertaki  organio  aanspitioBa  wJneb 
aecompa&y  ykioa  wkh  objeeia  pxeaeated  to  our  avtval:  ex- 
perience." "  The  '  Esf  ay '  ia  a  profeaaed  appeal  to  pure  ooaaeMi- 
neaa."  It  is*  an  aaalyaia>  inuaediatdy  'of  what  we  axe  cooaoMBa  of 
in  «aeifig»  and  by  anggeation  of  what  we  are  conflciona  of  in  to«ch." 
It*  18* "  in  ahovt,  a  profeaaedaeeosnt  of  the  faeta*  the  whole  hottn  aai 
nothing  bat  the  faeta  of  whiob  whieh  we-  are  Tianally  oenaeioQak" 
"  It  ia  a  contribatioft  to  the  psyekdogical  aaalyaia  of  the  facta  of 
viaion,  and  noi  a  deduction  from  merely  phyaical  experimenta*  ia 
optiea,  or  the  phyasology  of  the  eye."  That  yiaible  objecta  are-  a 
syatem  of  arbitrary  signa  of  tangiblamaiter  ia  the  eondnaion  of  thia 
eaaay."  ^'  Nothing  in  the  compaaa  of  indttetlre  reaaeoing  '*  (renariES 
Sir  William  Hamilton*  "  Beid'a  Works,?  p^  18it»  nole) ''  appaart 
more  aatisfaetory  than  Berkel^'a  demenatratiott  of  the  n«oeacitf 
and  manner  of  our  learning,  by  a.alow.{voceaa  of  obaervation  aad 
oompariaon  alone,  the  coimezkm  between  .the  pereeptioM  of  iriaMB 
and  touch,  and,  in  general,  all  thattrelatea  to  the  diatanee-and  mag* 
nitode  of  external  thinga." 

This  essay  ia  a  rare  inatanee  -of  whai  Farrier  called  the  tne 
fonetion  of  apeonlation  aa  "  the  power  of  seeing  true  facta  and  of 
umMBting  fdlte  onea."  The  qneetiott'Of:ihe  eaaay  o<anea  to  tliii: 
What  is  really  meant  by  oar  ^asMt^.thingfriQ  ambient  apaea  P  B»- 
keley 's  answer,  when  developed,  may  be  paitjthus :  **What>  befoce  va 
reflected,  we  had  supposed  to  be  a  seeing  of  real  thbga,  ia  not 
really  extended  thinga  at  all,  but  oaly  seeing  aomethmg.tbat  ia 
atantly  connected  with  their  extensioni  what isTolgarJiy  called aeekig 
them  ia  in  fact  reading  about  them;  when  we  are  erery  day  oamg 
our  eyes,  we  are  Tirtually  interpreting  .a  book ;  when  by  aighl  wa 
are  determining  for  ouraelTea  the- aetnal  diatancea,  aiaea* ahapea»  and 
situation  of  thinga,  we  are  tranalating  the  worda  of  the  unirvKSal 
and  divine  language  of  the  aenaesw"  "  When  we  aeem  to  be  aeativ» 
we  are  really  reading  an  illnminated  Beak  of  G<od»  which*  in  litcuri 
truth,  ia  a  book  of  prophecy^" 

'*It  is  worthy  of  remurk  that  the  "  ^w  Tbaoiy  "  haa  beaa 
generally  accepted,  ao  far  aa  it;  waa  nndemtqod  alike  by  the 
foUowera  of  Hartley  and  by  the  aaaeaiatea.and  aucoeaaona  of  Aad* 
Among  British  psycholegbta  ilhaarreeommended  itadf  to. 
phyaical  rattonaliata  «id  aenaatiftnaliata^  to  .th^adiieaatoa  of 
pznicipleaf  and  to  thoae  who  woidd  jcxplaui)  by  thoilavaiof  loealal 
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MBOeiatioii  iHut  their  nrals  attribote  to  the  ahsolate  ooostitation 
ef  intelligeace.  "  This  one-dootviae,"  «b  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  remwlu, 
"  hM  been  reoognieed  and  upheld  with  siDgnlar  unuumity  hj  the 
reflden  of  all  lohoolg  of  philoeophieal  thought." 

**  Ihat  the  essay  towards  a  new  theory  of  vision  attracted  some 
sttention  on  its  appearance,  we  may  infer  from  its  reaching  a 
seoond  edition  before  the  end  of  the  year."    With  this  pioneer  in 
1709,  in  1710  Berkeley,  in  a  "  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Homan  Knowledge,"  boldly  announced  the  great  conception  of 
which  for  years  he  had  been  fall.  This  book  is  a  systematic  assault 
Qp<m  soholastio  abstraction,  especially  in  abstract  or  unperceived 
matter,  space  and  time."    "  He  finds  philosophers  all  taking  for 
granted  the  existence  ^f  a  dead,  unperoeived,  and  unimaginable 
something  of  indefinite  power  and  capability."    "Then  to  this 
unknown  somethiog-^under  the  name  of  matter — they  attributed 
indefinite  powers  [as  space,  time,  and  number],  and  under  cover 
of  iU  powers,  some  of  them  pretend  to  explain  the  human  mind, 
and  supposed  that  all  the  conscious  life  in  the  universe  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  dark  abstraction."  "  They  imagined  an  abstract 
substaDce  as  thing-in-itself,  which  they  regarded  as  the  real  thing, 
and  what  they  felt  and  saw  they  assumed  to  be  the  substitutes  of 
that  reality  which  we  could  never  reach  to  a  knowledge  of  in  itself, 
Beason,  Berkeley  asserts,  is  at  war  with  these  assumptions.    They 
are  empty  words  {vana  imaginei).    Beason  requires  us  to  return 
to  what  is  concrete,  and  to  abide  there.     Beyond  this  we  can 
find  nothing,  because  beyond  thb  nothing  exists.    All  that  exists, 
or  can  exist,  is  the  experience  of  persons.    The  actual  universe 
must  be  made  up  of  that,  whatever  is  not  so  resolvable  muet  be  an 
abstraetion  and  therefore  a  delusion.    The  universe  regarded  as  a 
congeries  of  efieots,  and  in  its  ultimate  cause,  consists  and  can  con- 
sist only  of  living  persons,  the  ideas  or  phenomena  which  they  have, 
and  the  voluntary  activity  which  they  exercise.    It  follows  that 
the  unirersally  acknowledged  ultimate  cause  cannot  be  the  empty 
abstraction  called  matter.    There  must  be  living  mind  at  the  root 
of  things.    Mind  must  be  the  very  substance  and  consistence  and 
cause  of  whatever  is."    "  But  how  do  we  know  that  it  is  true  P 
This  Berkeley  plainly  supposes,  is  not  so  much  to  be  argued  from 
premiaea  as  accepted  through  inspiration— through  its  own  intui- 
tive light.  '  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,' 
he  says,  "  that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them."  *'  Such," 
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he  adds,  "  I  take  tbis  important  one  to  be — ^that  all  the  Gh<nr  of 
heaven  and  fumitnre  of  the  earth,  in  a  word,  all  those  bodies  wldeh 
compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  hare  not  any  sabBistenee 
without  a  mind ;  that  their  esse  is  to  be  peroeired  or  known,  thai 
consequently,  so  long  as  they  are  not  actually  peroeired  by  me.  or 
do  not  exist  in  my  mind,  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they 
must  either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of 
some  eternal  spirit ;  it  being  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  involving 
all  the  mystery  of  abstraction  to  attribute  to  any  single  part  of 
them  an  existence  independent  of  a  spirit.  That  the  universe  most 
be  the  personal  experience  of  living  mind  is  thus  proclaimed 
all  the  light  and  evidence  of  an  axiom" — an  intuition  of 
which  flashes  upon  us  by  inspiration.  "  Berkeley's  '  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  *  is  the  most  systematically  reasoned  expon* 
tion  of  his  pectdiar  philosophy  which  his  works  contain.*'  **  It  is  the 
fullest  explanation  of  substance  and  power — ^the  two  oentzal 
conceptions  of  Berkeley's  philosophy  —  which  he  has  giren," 
and  yet  it  bears  the  marks  of  an  unfinished  work.  As  first  pub> 
lished  it  was  called  "  Fart  First,"  but  part  second  never  appeared,  nor 
does  any  other  work  of  his  enable  us  to  conjecture  what  form  his 
speculations  would  have  taken*  There  is  indeed  philoeophiesl 
room  for  a  supplement,  though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
conjure  up  even  in  fancy  a  continuation  of  the  **  principles." 

Our  own  notion  is,  that  the  theory  of  Berkeley  is  much  less 
intricate  and  far-fetched,  much  more  forthright  and  simple  than  is 
usually  supposed.  I  apprehend  that  the  skeletonio  logic  of  it  would 
run  somewhat  thus :  Grod  envisages  his  ideas  in  creation  as  reaHty 
— the  universe ;  man  perceives,  by  ideas,  creation  as  reality.  The 
Deific  ideas  are  reality,  reality  impresses  man  as  ideas ;  ideaa-^ss 
envisagements  of  reality — are,  therefore,  all  man  knows ;  they  are 
man's  perceptions  of  realities.  Hence  to  man  esse  est  pereipi^  but 
in  God  pereipi  est  esse,  aud  ideas  are  the  common  terms  in  wbidi 
the  creative  will  and  purpose  of  Grod  are  written,  and  in  which  man's 
experiences  are  registered.  Ideas  are  the  forms  of  reality  U  aaa, 
but  they  are  the  forms  of  reality  in  Deity.  There  is  no  wutiier, 
however  diaphanous  or  coloured,  between  tiie  works  of  Grod  and  the 
soul  of  man.  As  ideas  creation  is  (esse),  as  ideas  creatioii  is  seen 
(pereipi).  Ideas  are  the  direct  issue  of  the  power  of  God,  and  God 
is  the  Supreme  Gause'-the  creative  because  ideative, 
all-evolvmg  One. 
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**  The  oontentB  and  language  of  the '  Principles  of  Haman  [Know- 
ledge '  prove  that  Berkeley  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  Locke's 
essaj,  published  twenty  years  previously,  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  as  Berkeley's  treatise. 
It  is,  in  fact,  mainly  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Locke's  work.  The  term  idea  is  a  characteristic  of  Locke  as  of 
Berkeley,  in  both  it  stands  for  (he  immediate  object  of  consciousness, 
alike  in  external  and  internal  intention,  in  memory,  imagination, 
and  generalization.  With  both  the  only  objective  universe  of 
which  we  are  directly  aware  consists  of  the  ideas  that  we  are 
conscious  of,  and  by  both  this  is  assumed  as  a  self-evident  truth. 
Berkeley's  whole  theory  of  substance  and  cause,  matter  and  mind, 
space  and  time,  is  a  bold  and  subtle  modi6catIon  of  Locke's  theory 
of  ideas.  He  naw  the  total  of  the  world  as  cause.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  Professor  Fraser  is  convincing  and  instructive,  as  has 
been  acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  by  a  learned  critic : — 

"  The  philosophy  of  Berkeley  is  not  so  much  a  theory  of  matter 
as  a  philosophy  of  causality  ;  and  the  great  service  which  Professor 
Fraser  has  aone  to  the  history  of  philosophy  is  that  he  has  so  far 
made  it  clear  that  the  one  important  criticism  which  Berkeley  has 
brought  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  the  one  doctrine  of  his  which 
has  been  most  fruitful  and  most  pregnant  with  results  to  after- 
philosophy,  is  his  explanation  of  the  word  cause,  and  the  place 
which  he  assigns  to  causality.  Berkeley's  polemic  against  abstract 
ideas,  his  theories  of  vision,  and  his  discussions  about  the  nature 
of  ideas,  are  all  subsidiary  to  this  one  great  doctrine  of  the  meaning 
and  place  of  causality.  ,  .  .  Hia  philosophical  writings,  con- 
taining new  and  striking  thoughts,  some  of  them  only  now  bearing 
fruit,  upon  the  sreat  metaphysical  problems  of  universals,  substance, 
causali^^,  and  the  organism  of  the  universe,  cannot,  without  danger 
of  misconception,  be  compared  at  length  with  a  system  which  thinks 
itself  competent  to  classify  all  metaphysical  systems  according  as  they 
contain  some  one  or  other  theory  of  perception.  We  repeat,  then, 
Berkeley's  philosophy  is  by  no  means  merely  a  theory  of  matter  or 
a  doctrine  of  sense-perception — it  is  a  philosophy  of  causality — 
of  substance  and  causality  if  you  will,  but  of  substance  as  subordi- 
nate to  causality.  .  .  Berkeley's  whole  philosophy  is  a  combination 
of  two  currents  of  speculation— that  of  Locke  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  English  mystics  on  the  other .  In  his  earlier  writings  the 
influence  of  Locke  is  predominant,  but  gradually  loses  power  until  at 
last  it  almost  succumbs  to  the  influence  of  the  PJatonists ;  but,  from 
first  to  last,  we  have  the  attempt  to  combine  what  is  real  and  deep  and 
true  in  the  old  spiritual  philosophy  with  the  clearness,  consistency, 
and  relation  to  physical  science  which  nominalism  and  the  Ba- 
conian method  can  bring.    Berkeley  seeks  in  metaphysics  direct 
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spiritual  intaition ;  in  pliyBics  to  aboliali  what  would  prevent  tiiis 
intaition.  *  .  .  He  wished  to  Iceep  to  the  spiriliul  intuition  irki^ 
wa8  the  one  good  thing  in  these  mystical  doctrines,  but  he  wished  to 
bring  it  out  of  dreamland,  and  make  it  serviceable  for  everj-day  woA 
and  endeavonr  .  .  .  He  wishes  to  conserve  and  give  vahe  to  tin 
fondamental  tmths  which  he  unahaped  in  the  sehoutstio  realism,  bf 
applying  to  them  the  oleamess  and  methods  of  nominalism."* 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  view.  Dr.  Eraser  remarks,  "Be^ 
keley's  theory  of  physical  causation  anticipates  Hame  while  it 
consummates  Bacon,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  true  conceptioii  of 
physical  induction.  In  his  account  of  sense-perceptions  he  aniiei- 
pates  the  spirit  of  the  presentative  psychology  of  !Reid  and  Hamilton; 
and  in  his  new  central  conception  itself  he  more  than  anticipates  the 
Copernican  point  of  view  of  Kant." 

The  year  in  which  the  Essay  on  Vision  was  published  was  tliat 
in  which  its  author  first  appeared  in  a  new  character.  On  Ist  Feb., 
1709,  Berkeley  received  ordination  as  deacon  in  the  old  chapel 
of  Ttinity  College.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  St.  George  Isbe. 
then  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Mathematiff 
in,  and  Provost  of,  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  a  member  of  the 
JSoyal  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  its  transactions ;  he  had  israed 
a  volume  of  "  Sermons,"  and  had  been  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Berkekj 
was  presented  by  Nicholas  Eonter,  a  Senior  Eellow»  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Baphoe,  and  the  uncle,  as  it  happened,  of  Berkeley '0 
future  wife,  who  vouched  for  his  learning  and  good  character. 
Where  he  received  priest's  orders. has  not  been  discovered,  Berke- 
ley's ecclesiastical  services  about  this  time  were  confined  to  aa 
occasional  sermon  in  the  college  chapel.  As  a  preacher  his  dtscooriei 
were]carefully  reasoned,  and  in  beautifully  simple  language  they  oeoa- 
sionajly  present  great  thoughts  without  any  marked  theologieallnsi. 

In  1711  he  preached  three  ohanoteristio  commonplaces,  as  tke 
discourses  delivered  in  Trinity  CoUege  chapel  are  called,  fron 
Bom.  xiii.  2,  on  '*  Passive  Obedience,  or  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
not  Besisting  the  Supreme  Power,  Proved  and  Yindioated."  Some 
false  accounts  of  their  purport  induced  him  to  publish  them  in  ITtl 
They  passed  into  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year,  and  were  rt- 
issued,  corrected,  and  enlarged  in  1T18.  On  the  death  of  Queen  AoBe 
these  discourses  were  quoted  against  his  interests  to  the-meabiri 

*  Article— "Professor  Fraser^a  Sdition  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  Wsskt"  v- 
the  Sritiah  Quarterlsf  XevieWf  April,  1871. 
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of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  proying  that  he  was  a  Jacobite,  bat 
his  friend,  Mr.  Molynenx,  set  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 

This  was  rery  necessary.  Two  years  proTiously  Dr.  Henry 
Sacheyerell  had  preached  those  two  sermons  which  led  to  hij 
impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours ;  sermons  which 
had  excited  hot  controversy,  and  turned  out  a  Whig  ministry. 
The  opinions  expressed  in  Berkeley's  discourses  practically  amount 
very  much  to  what  Hobbes  had  formerly  taught — ^that  the  supreme 
cirH  power,  wheresover  placed,  ought  not  to  be  forcibly  resitted* 
but  he  bases  this  inference  on  the  idea  thatgoyemment  is  of  divine 
right.  He  had  been  brought  to  consider  this  topic  by  the  perusal 
of  Locke's  "  Treatise  on  Gt>yemment,"  yet  the  argument  is  so  con« 
ducted  as  to  show  "a  philosophical  field  above  Toryism  and 
Liberalism,  where  those  superior  to  party  on  either  side  may  meet" 
— ^the  field  of  reason  and  conscience.  Professor  A.  C.  Fraser  supplies 
us  with  this  brief  epitome  of  the  main  idea. 

"  The  discourse  is  interesting  for  its  ingeniously- argued  defence 
of  non-resistance  as  a  duty  opposed  to  the  sin  of  lawlessness,  but 
especially  for  the  most  distinct  and  reasoned  account  in  Berkeley's 
writings  of  his  general  theory  of  moral  obligation.    '  Self-love,'  he 
represented  (sect.  5),  'as  the  deepest  and  most  universal  motiye  of 
human  action.    We  call  actions  good  or  evil  as  they  are  fitted  to 
promote  or  hinder  our  own  happiness.    For  distinguishing  eternal 
good  from  present  enjoyment,  we  must  refer  them  by  means  of 
reason  to  universal  law.    Now  it  is  a  truth,  evident  by  the  light 
of  nature,  that  there  is  a  sovereign  omniscient  spirit  who  alone  can 
make  us  for  ever  happy  or  for  ever  miserable  (sect.  6).     The 
nniyersal  laws  of  nature  must  accordingly 'be  referred  to  the  nature 
of  God,  and  the  end  which  He  designs  to  Accomplish  by  haman 
actions.    This  end  must  be  the  good  of  men  (sect.  7),  who  are  thus 
commanded  to  promote,  by  the  concurring  actions  of  each  indi- 
vidual, the  general  well-being  of  all  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages 
of  the  world.    The  rational  dedaotion  of  the  goodness  of  actions  ia 
thus  founded  on  their  essential  fitness  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
mankind.    Submission  to  the^  supreme   authority  is  afterwards 
dadueed  as  one  of  the  most  important  consequences  from  these 
principles.    The  chief  divisions  are  unfolded  in  sect.  2,  3. 

**  The  same  theory  of  the  duty  of  absolute  nnlimited  submission  to 
supreme  civil  authority  as  a  fundamental  article  of  ethics  is  enforced 
in  jSerkeley's  '  Discourse  to  Magistntes/  published  nearly  a  quarter 
oi  a  century  later,  which  should  be  compared  with  this  Discourse." 

Xn  1710  Berkeley  was  nominated  Sub-Lecturer  in  Trinity  Col- 
le|{9.  In  this  office  his  chief  duty  was  to  teach,  expound,  and 
examine  upon  Porphyry's  '^Introduetion  to  the   Categories  of 

1871.  a 
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Aristotle/'  in  which  the  opinions  of  Plato  are  brought  into  eoft* 
fonnity  with  and  are  made  explanatory  of  the  Pielectio  of  tbe 
Stagyrite  ;  and  to  lectore  on  logio  to  such  pupils  as  were  plaesd  in 
his  charge.  In  Noyember  of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  jouor 
dean  of  the  College ;  an  himonrable  o£B«e»  to  which  he  was  ffrsp' 
pointed  in  Kovember,  1711.  He  was  chosen  junior  leecvEer  ia 
Gireek  in  November,  1712'*-duzing  which  latter  year  he  pud  s 
short  yisit  to  England,  where,  though  really— 

**  Pasaing  rich  CftL  forty  pcmrndt  c^ysu*," 
he  probably  superintended  the  issue  of  tho  work  soon  to  benotsd. 
In  1713  Berkeley  was  again  in  London.  In  Dean  Swift's 
"Journal  to  Stella/'  we  find  him  reporting  that  on  Sunday,  I2tk 
April,  1718,  he  "went  to  Court  on  purpose  to  present  He 
Berkeley,"  one  of  the  "men  of  worth  in  the  world."  ToLcBd 
Berkeley  of  Straiten,  he  notes  "  that  Mr.  Berkeley  is  a  nrf 
mgenious  man  and  a  great  philosopher,"  whom  he  has  meatioDeil 
and  whose  books  he  has  presented  to  all  the  ministers.  On  16tb 
April,  Swift  "went  and  dined  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot"  (author  of 
"  The  History  of  John  Boll,")  "  and  with  Mr.  Berkeley,"  and  oa 
the  Slst  April,  he  "dined  in  an  Alehouse  witii  Thomas  Fand!, 
author  of  'The  Hermit,'  and  Mr.  Berkeley,  jast  about  the  time 
when  he  the  most  gigantic  power  in  litorstare  in  that  age  was  to  W 
banished  from  the  London  of  his  adoration  to  the  DubUn  of  Ui 
abhorrence.  He  had  been  in  London,  howerer,  earlier  than  ApA 
for  he  had  got  acquainted  with  Steele,  and  had  promised  his  aid  in 
The  (TiMire^um,  which  was  oommenoed  on  12th  March,  17I3»iad 
on  14th  March,  the  first  of  fourteen  Essays  contributed  to  it  ibf 
Berkeley  appeared,  "  the  rate  of  pay  being  a  guinea  and  a  diimer." 
In  these  Berkeley  claims  to  be  "  a  free* thinking  anti-Free-thinker,** 
not  feeling  it  necessary  to  admit  that  all  firee- thinking  is  confined  to 
what  were  th«i  regarded  as  negative  not  posiUre  thinkeis.  ^ 
this  time  too  he  became  acquainted  with  Pope,  Addison,  Ailatliu/t 
Oay,  and  Prior.  By  Addison  Berkeley  was  introduced  to  ]]t. 
Clarke,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Ji 
Westminster,  in  the  philosophical  exposition  of  truth  and 
An  unsatisfactory  metaphysical  debate  took  place  betwe«t 
and  the  author  of  the  argument,  A  priori,  the  oorrespondflsit  sf 
Leibnita  and  Butler.  It  is  Ughly  prabable  that  this  Tisit  tor  3^ 
land  hadi-ameng  ita  other  purpoaea,  the  iasue  from  that  press  of  aiMV* 
work  of  much  importanee,  witieh,dnriiig  171%  laas.giwa  ii  As 
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light,  viz.,  "  Three  Dudogues  between  Hylas  and  PhilooouB."  The 
design  of  which  is  plainly  to  demonetrate  the  reality  and  perfection 
of  human  knowledge,  the  incorporeal  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the 
imitiediate  providence  of  a  Deity  in  opposition  to  sceptics  and 
atheists.  Also  to  open  a  method  of  renderiDg  the  science  more 
easy,  nsefnl,  and  compendioos."  We  quote  from  Professor  Fraseir 
some  remarks  and  facts  regardiup^  this  work  -.'^ 

*'Tbis  work  i^t  the  gem  of  British  metaphysioal  literature. 
Berkeley's  claim  to  be  the  great  modern  master  of  Socratic  dia- 
logue rests,  indeed,  upon  'Alciphron,'  wbioh  sarpaases  the  oon- 
yersations  between  Hylas  and  Philonons,  in  expresi^ionof  indiyidoal 
character,  and  in  general  dramatic  effect.  Here  the  oonyersational 
form  is  adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  way  of  treat  lug  the  chief 
objections  to  the  theory  of  matter  which  is  contained  in  the  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge.'  Bat  the  clearness  of  'thought 
ami  lanflTuaj^e,  the  occasional  colouring  of  iancy,  and  the  glow  of 
practical  human  sympathy  and  earnestness  that  pervade  the  subtle 
reasonings  by  which  the  fallacies  of  metaphysics  are  inexorably 
pursued  through  these  discussions,  place  the  following  dialogues 
almost  alone  in  tho  modem  metaphysical  library.  Among  those 
who  have  employed  the  English  language,  except,  perhaps,  Hume 
and  Ferrier,  none  approach  Berkeley  in  the  art  of  uniting  deep 
metaphysical  thought  and  ingenious  {(peculation  with  an  easy, 
gracefol,  and  transparent  style.  Our  surprise  and  admiration  are 
meveased  when  we  recollect  that  this  charming  production  of 
reason  and  imagination  came  from  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  that 
country  was  scarcely  known  in  the  world  of  letters  and  philosophy. 

**  The  essay  on  '  vision,'  and  the  treatise  on  the  *  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,'  may  be  said  to  comprehend  between  them  the 

early  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Berkeley According  to 

Berxeley,  tne  popular  and  philosophical  conception  of  matter  are 
both  absurd— the  former  because  adulterated  by  the  latter.  .  .  . 
Berkeley  argues  against  both ;  against  the  former  for  assuming 
the  absolute  existence  of  which  we  are  conscious,  whieh,  so  far  as 
we  know,  must  be  ideas,  inasmnoh  as  they  can  be  known  to  exist 
only  while  they  are  perceiyed  or  imagined ;  against  the  latter  for 
asauming  the  abstract  or  absolute  reality  of  unintelligible  material 
substance,  existing,  as  it  were,  behind  the  immediate  objects  or 
ideas  of  our  conscious  experience.  .  .  .  Our  sense-consciousness 
is,  on  Berkeley's  principles,  the  only  material  world  to  which  our 
sustioAS  have  any  reference,  or  with  which  either  praetieally  or 
specnlatiyely  we  can  have  any  eoncern.  .  .  .  This  was  the 
pnilosophy  of  substance  and  power  which  Berkeley  had  proposed 
in  his  '  Irrinciples '  instead  of  the  old  rnsterialism — the  latent 
eceptieism  and  atheism  of  whieh  last  left  the  sentiments  of 
xeyevenee  and  loye,  alouff  with  fistth  said  imaginalioii,  im* 
eatisfisdy  deeply  rooted  as  ail  these  are  in  the  nature  of  man. 
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"  The  'Dialo^ei '  discriBB  what  Berkeley  ref|rarded  as  the  nuMt 
plauBible  objeotionB,  popular  and  philosophicaC  to  hia  doctrine  of 
sensible  things. 

"A  carious  circumstance  connected  with  the  first  publicatioa 
of  the  *  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  was  the 
appearance,  in  mis  same  year,  of  the  '  Glavis  Uniyersalis,  or  Demon- 
stration of  the  Impossibility  of  Matter/  of  Arthur  Collier,  in  wbich 
a  theory  is  maintamed  similar  to  Berkeley's  as  regards  the  merely 
ideal  or  phenomenal  existence  of  the  sensible  world.  A  more 
ourioQs  coincidence  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  speculatire 
thought,  than  the  production,  simultaneously,  without  concert  or 
apparently  even  knowledge  on  the  part  of  either  author  of  the 
opmions  of  the  other,  of  a  theory  which  implies  so  great  a  rerola- 
tion  in  the  philosophical  point  of  yiew  for  such  questions.  It  goct 
to  proye  that  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Iiockian  epoch  in 
England  contained  elements  fayourable  to  such  a  result.  .  .  . 
Berkeley's  philosophy,  owing  to  its  own  comprehensiyeness,  not  less 
than  to  the  humanity  of  bis  sympathies  and  the  beauty  of  his  style, 
is  now  recognised  as  a  striking  expression  or  solution  of  the  proUems 
of  modem  thought,  while  Collier  is  condemned  to  the  obscurity  of 
a  mere  reasoner  of  the  schools." 

The  *^  Three  Dialogues  "  were  dedicated  "  to  the  Kight  HoDOur- 
able  the  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,"  a  "  cousin  "  of  the  author'i 
by  natural  relationship,  according  to  report,  as  to  a  person  worthy 
of  respect  as  haying  added  to  his  other  distinctions  ''  the  know- 
ledge  and  relish  of  Philosophy."  The  second  edition,  whidi  is 
simply  a  reprint,  appeared  in  1725,  and  a  third,  with  importsnt 
additions — the  last  in  the  author's  life-time — "printed  by  Jacob 
TouBon  "  in  1734,  conjointly  with  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Principlef 
of  Human  Znowledge." 

Berkeley  had  been  introduced  by  Swift  to  Mordaunt,  JSarl  of 
Peterborough,  the  hero  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  and 
the  most  restlessly  yersatile  of  diplomatists.  The  Earl  haying  beea 
appointed  Ambaesador-extraordinary  to  Victor  Amadeus,  ^og  of 
Sicily,  took  Berkeley  with  him  as  chaplain  and  secretary.  *'  Ten 
months  in  France  and  Italy  with  Lord  Peterborough  must  hare 
been  life  in  a  new  world  to  the  subtle  analyst  who  had  so  lately 
been  introduced  to  the  wits  of  London."  Being  a  EeUow  of  the 
College  he  required  a  Queen's  letter  to  enable  him  to  reside  abroad, 
and  on  Noy.  6th,  1713,  this  leaye  was  granted  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  sent,  signed  Bolingbroke.  During  a  month  apoii  ia 
Paris  he  was  present  at  a  disputation  in  the  Sorbonne,  yisitad  and 
diseoursed  with  Malebranche,  and  saw  the  body  of  the  kte  Kisf 
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James  II.  He  passed  on  to  Sicily,  crossing  Mount  Cenis,  carried 
in  open  ehairs  by  men,  life  often  depending  on  a  single  step,  on 
New  Year's  day,  1 714.  He  stayed  at  Turin  a  few  days,  resided  three 
months  at  Leghorn,  where  he  preached  several  times  in  the  Factory 
Chaprl.  The  death  of  the  Qaeen  on  the  1st  of  Aug.,  1714,  sud- 
denly transformed  the  whole  aspect  of  things  in  England.  Peter- 
borough was  recalled,  and  Berkeley,  with  his  chance  of  Church 
preferment  considerably  lessened  by  the  fall  of  the  Tories,  returned 
to  England  in  Aug.,  1714.  In  1716  he  accompanied  St.  George 
Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  to  the  Continent  as  travelling 
tutor,  and  while  at  Paris,  as  the  story  goes,  he  was  the  occasioning 
cause  of  the  death  of  his  illustrious  rival  in  metaphysical  sagacity, 
Malebranche.  Here  is  the  amusing  (and  rhetorically  heightened, 
we  may  well  suppose),  version  of  the  story,  given  by  De  Quincey  in 
his  "  Eisay  on  Murder  Considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts." 

*'  Malebranche,  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear,  was  murdered. 
The  man  who  murdered  him  is   well  known;    it  was  Bishop 
Berkeley.    The  storv  is  familiar,  though  hitherto  not  put  in  a 
proper  light.    Berkeley,  when  a  young  man,  went  to  f  aris  and 
called  on  r^re  Malebranche.    He  found  him  in  his  cell  cooking. 
Cooks  have  ever  been  Kgenug  irritahil^,  authors  still  more  so ;  Male- 
branche was  both :  a  dispute  arose ;  the  old  father,  warm  slready, 
l)eoame  still  warmer ;  culinary  and  metaphysical  irritation  united 
to  derange  his  liver ;  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died.    Such  is  the 
common  version  of  the  story ;  '  so  the  Whole  ear  of  Denmark  is 
abused.'    The  fact  is,  that  the  matter  was  hushed  up  out  of  con- 
sideration for  Berkeley,  who  (as  Pope  remarked)  had  '  every  virtue 
under  heaven,'  else  it  was  well  known  that  Berkeley,  feeling  him- 
self nettled  by  the  waspishness  of  the  old  Frenchman,  souared  at 
him ;  a  tum^up  was  the  consequence ;  Malebranche  was  noored  in 
Ihe  first  round,  the  conceit  was  wholly  taken  out  of  him,  and  he 
would  perhaps  have  given  in ;  but  Berkeley's  blood  was  up  now, 
and  he  insisted  on  the  old  fVenchman's  retracting  his  doctrine 
of  Occasional  Causes.    The  vanity  of  the  man  was  too  great  for 
this,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  impetuosity  of  Irish  youth,  com- 
bined with  his  own  absurd  obstinacy." 

At  this  time  Berkeley  travelled  over  **  most  parts  of  Europe,"  but 
no  special  information  gleams  out  of  the  darkness  about  this  and  the 
next  year.  He  was  at  Bome  Jan.,  1717,  and  on  the  7th  examined 
the  Vatican  Library,  and  a  record  of  his  sojourn  in  Italy  in  1717- 
18  is  partially  given  in  four  small  volumes  of  note-books,  from 
which  Professor  Fraser  reprints.  ''The  Itinerary"  displays 
careful  observation,  wide  reading,  and  a  considerable  and  exact 
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Boholarsldp^  but  it  is  too  leogthy  OTen  for  epitomising  hen.  la 
April,  I7I7,  heoommniuoatedy  throagh  Dr.  Arbatbnofe*  tothaEoyal 
Society,  some  "ObservationB  and  Bemarka  on  the  Eruption  of 
Fire  and  Smoke  from  Mount  Yeauyius."  At  the  close  of  1717  a 
Soyal-  Letter,  signed  by  Joseph  Addison,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
procured  a  renewal  of  his  leave  to  travel  and  remain  abeead; 
thougli  he  had,  in  his  absence,  been  chosen  Senior  Fellow  of  Lis 
college;  and  this  leave  was.again  esctended  in  1719.  In  1720  the 
Academy  of  Scieooes  at  Paris,  proposed,  as  a  subject  for  a  prise 
essay,  "  The  Nature,  Principle,  and  Import  of  Motion."  At  Lyons 
Berkeley  wrote  upon  this  aubjeet,  bat  it  is  not  known  that  he  pie- 
sented  his  Essay  in  competition.  The  Academy  prize  was  gained  by 
Jean  Pierre  de  Crousaa,  subsequently  a  pretty  distinguished  Freneh 
philosopher  and  logician.  Berkeley  poblished  his  tract  ahoztly 
after  his 'return  to  England-— in*  1721— and  republished  it  in  173S. 

.  .  .  "'The  De  Motu'  contains  a  theory  of  causation- 
efficient  and  physical.  Abstractions  and  misuse  of  language  an 
accused  of  mystifying  our  notion  of  Power.  The  notion  is  refeixed 
to  our  consciousness  of  personal  activity  or  volition^ the  cmly 
example  in  our  experienee  of  a  cause  properly  so  called.  Throu|^- 
out  th\B  tract,  Berkeley  reiterates  and  applies  ^  the  favouxita 
doctrine  of  his  Priociples  and  Dialogues^-that  activity  belongs  to 
minds  or  f&rsons  exclusively ;  and  that  the  supposed  relation  of 
causation  among  sensible  things  is  really  one  of  sign  and  signifi- 
cation,  not  of  cause  and  effect.  The  movements  of  the  material 
world  are  thus  a  natural  language,  originating  in,  and  inspired  by, 
supreme  mind.  .  .  .  If  we  remember  that  physical  cansatioD 
means  only  the  order  according  to  which  sensible-  changes  take 
place — that  it  is  only  natural  language — we  may  speak  of  motaoos 
transmitted  by  mechanical  causes.  But  caUtration,  properly  so 
called,  belongs  to  metaphysics  or  primary  philosophy,  and  active 
causes  can  be  drawn  forth  £rom  the  shades  in  wluch  they  ase  in- 
volved only  by  contemplation  and  reasoning." 

On  Berkeley's  return  to  England  he  found,  himself  in  tlw  aidit 
of  the  national  turmoil,  agitation,  and  misery,  consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  and  the  extravagant  expectatkms 
of  a  secular  millennium  founded  on  it,  and  his  ardent  th«a|i{hts 
found  vent  in  the  ''  Essay  towards  preventing  the  ruin  of  Qivat 
Britain,"  which  was  published  anonymously  in  London,  in  1781 
but  reissued  ^rith  aeknowledgment  in  1738.  In  this  pamphlet  be 
enlarges  on  "  Beligion,  Industry,  Frugality,  and  Publio  8piBi»* 
and  inveigha  against  fiishionable  infidelity,  selfisknese, 
and  extravagance,  in  a  bold  and  steikmg  manfter.    SimrUf  j 
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his  retarn  Berkeley  renewed  his  intercourse  witb  Clarke,  be- 
came acquainted  with  Seeker  and  liis  old  school- fellow  Butler,  and 
was  brought  into  personal  contact  with  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the  "  Principles."  Pope,  too,  intro- 
duced him  to  Boyle,  Earl  of  Bmrlington  and  Cork — the  architec- 
tural Earl,  who  inherited  the  ancestral  love  of  science  and  of  art, 
who  being  appointed  Lord-Lieatonaat  of  Ireland,  took  Berkeley  in 
his  suite  as  one  of  his  chaplains,  Aug.,  1721.  On  14th  Nov.,  1721, 
Mr.  Berkeley  had  the  Grrace  of  the  House  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Diyinity,  and  on  20th  Nov.  he  was 
nominated  Divinity  Lecturer  and  appointed  University  Preacher. 
In  Feb.  1722  he  was  nominated  Dean  of  Dromore,  a  non-resident 
axvpointment ;  and  on  4th  June  he  was  chosen  Hebrew  Leetuxer, 
and  so  seemed  to  be  making  his  way  in  his  native  land. 

A  romantic  incident,  with  which  Swift  is  closely  connected, 
beloni^s  to  Berkeley's  history  in  1723.  Swift's  Vanessa  died  in 
1723,  leaving  to  Berkeley  (whom,  introduced  by  Swift,  she  had 
only  seen  once),  and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  reversion  of  her  fortune ; 
having  revoked  for  this  purpose  a  will  made  in  Swift's  favour.  This 
cmezpeeted  trust,  though  it  made  Berkeley  rich,  involved  him  in 
annoyances  which  lasted  many  years. 

In  April,  1724,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  nominated  Berkeley  to  the 
living  of  Ardtree  and  Arboe,  and  almost  simultaneously  Dean  of 
Derry — a  deanery  this  in  which  residence  and  ecclesiastical  work 
were  required,  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  preferment  in  the  Irish 
Church.  But  scarcely  had  he  held  it  a  year  when  this  "  one  of 
the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue,"  as  Swift 
aays,  absorbed  in  a  project  for  the  civilization  of  America  by  the 
institution  of  a  Christian  university,  sought  to  resign  his  deanery 
and  went  o£f  to  London  to  have  it  taken  from  him.  His  immediate 
pnrpose  there  was  to  gather  associates  and  money,  and  to  obtain  a 
Boyal  Charter,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  publish  "A  Pro- 
posal for  the  better  supplying  Churches  in  our  Foreign  Planta- 
tions, and  for  Converting  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity,' 
by  a  College  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called 
the  Isles  of  Bermuda"— 'Shakspere's  "still- vexed  Bermoothes. 
In  this,  his  plan  for  a  great  western  university,  was  clearly  un- 
folded and  eloquently  enforced.  And  so,  at  the  close  of  his  fortieth 
year,  with  the  self-sacrifice. of  anew  life«enthusiasm  in  his  heart, 
we  may  shut  up  the  story  of  his  psst  years —and  part  with  him  for 
the  present. 
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IS  CHEISrS  EEIGN  UPON  EAETH  TO  BE  A  SPHtlTUAL 
OE  A  TEMPOEAL  ONE— OE  BOTH  P 

TBMPOBAL. — I. 

LoBD  Bacon  speaks  deprecatinglj  of  "  that  fury  of  controrenj 
which  raises  such  tamults  in  the  Churches."    Eoij,  however,  it 
not  necessarily  a  concomitant  of  controversy ;  nor  is  oontroveriy 
that  alone  which  raises  tumnlts  in  the  Churches.    In  oalmJy-eon- 
dncted  controversy  there  is  great  advantage.  Vague  and  unguarded 
phrases  are  noted,  incorrect  premises  are  pointed  out,  flaws  ia 
reasoning  are  exposed,  conclusions  that  are  more  sweeping  thaa 
the  grounds  on  which  they  are  built  are  shown  to  be  partially  base- 
less;  and  assertions  which  take  the  form  of  reasoning  are,  in 
general,  detected  as  fallacies;  and^thus  the  ideas  of  each  party 
become  clearer,  their  premises  receive  more  atteation,  their  reason* 
ing  is  brought  into   closer  harmony  with  the  facts  or  grounds 
afforded  by  the  subject,  and  truth  is  seen  more  clearly  by  having 
been  placed  under  the  double  light  of  search  and  research.    It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  the  "  fary  of  controversy  "  arises,  unlea 
through  folly  on  some  one's  part.    A  man  of  one  idea,  who  has 
convinced  himself  by  a  frequent  treading  of  the  same  course  of 
argument,  that  he  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  his  opinion  being  that 
alone  to  which  argument  can  lead,  finds  himself  suddenly  shown 
to  be  in  error,  feels  his  self-esteem  chastised,  and  then  blurts  out 
his  rage  as  if  it  came  from  a  love  of  truth  instead  of  the  idolatry 
of  self  and  sect.    Another,  who  has  boasted  of  the  irrefragibility 
of  his  reasonings  discovers  that  the  impregnability  of  hia  strauc* 
hold  has  been  assumed  rather  than  provided  for,  and  when  the 
antagonist  breaks  through  the  serried  file  of  his  defences,  he  lacia 
nobility  of  spirit  to  confess  his  error  and  admit  his  mistake ;  aadt 
smarting  under  painful  personal  impressions,  employs  the  fury  of 
controversy  to  raise  a  dust  in  which  he  may  escape  from  the  igno- 
miny brought  on  him  by  his  rashness.    Many  other  illustratioDB 
might  be  given  of  the  proneness  of  men  to  complicate  invcstiga- 
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tions  into  speonlatiye  opioions  by  their  self-loTe  and  their  ad- 
herence to  ereed§  and  forms;  and  their  readineBs  to  aconie 
others  of  a  design  to  disparage  truth  when  they  merely  feel 
that  they  hare  been  found  in  a  false  position,  or  have  been 
assuming  instead  of  proying  their  confession  of  faith.  But  we 
must  forbear  from  such  a  theme,  as  it  lies  with  us  only  to  notice 
this  tiiiat  we  may  remark  that  many  read  controyersies  on  religious 
questions  with  the  prejudice  about  the  fury  of  controyersy  and 
tumults  in  churches,  quite  groundlessly  misleading  them.  Contro- 
yersy is,  in  fact,  the  shaking  of  the  lamp  of  reason  so  that  it  may 
shine  out  and  blsze  more  brightly  for  the  disclosure  and  the  reyeal- 
ing  of  the  truth  yisible  in  the  clear  light  so  raised.  Properly  con- 
ducted, controyersy  is  the  friend  not  the  foe  of  faith. 

I  haye  introduced  the  foregoing  remarks  to  indicate  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  not  to  confound  together  the  yital  and  the  accidental, 
the  real  and  the  imaginary  in  controyersy,  and  so  to  lead  those 
who  read  to  look  at  the  thoughts  submitted  to  them  in  the  light  of 
reason,  not  in  the  o£f-grated  twilight  and  gloom  of  mere  creeds. 
To  the  Scriptures  read  thoughtfully  we  appeal.  We  haye  no 
connexion  with  any  special  sect  which  upholds  the  dogma  of  a 
personal  reign ;  we  haye  no  acquaintance  eyen  with  the  books  in 
which  such  a  doctrine  is  expounded.  We  belieye  it  is  written  in 
the  Bible  so  plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  reading  may 
understand.  To  reasoning  and  the  Scripture  we  trast  in  our  effort 
to  proye  that  the  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth  will 
be  a  personal  one,  and  not  merely  a  spiritual  but  impersonal  one. 
That  it  shall  be  spiritual  we  do  not  deny,  nay  rather  we  belieye 
it  profoundly ;  but  we  belieye  that  besides  reigning  and  ruling  in 
the  hearts  of  men  by  His  Spirit,  He  will  reign  in  person  upon  the 
earth  in  the  latter  day  to  the  joy  of  all  the  righteous  and  the  dis- 
may of  the  impenitent. 

The  first  matter  to  be  thought  of  on  this  subject  is  this, — Is  it 
possible  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  reign  personally  on  the 
earth? 

We  reply  in  tbe  afErmatiye  P  It  is  possible  that  our  Lord  may 
personally  reign  on  the  earth,  because  he  has  already  blessed  the 
earth  with  His  presence,  and  been  a  dweller  in  the  home  of  man. 
He  came  then  to  His  own,  though  His  own  receiyed  Him  not. 
He  came  then  to  this  world  of  wickedness  and  sin  as  One  whose 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.    He  came  then  tp  draw  all  men 
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unto  Bim,  to  bring  tUem  to  love  .and  fear  (3od,  and  to  pratlke 
rigbteouBneM.    He  came  then  as:  a  messenger  fiom  His  Ftfciia, 
taking  on  Himself  '^the  form  of  a  aerrant."    He  cametkbto 
enfi^r  and  to  die*    He  came- then  to  be  sabjeet  to  the  iroesof  lifo 
and  the  pains  of  death,  bat  also  to  show  forth  His  power  om 
death  and  the  grave.    He  oame  then  to  seek  and  to  save.    If  tke 
great  Son  of  GU>d,  even  tiie  first-begotten  of  the  Fatheiv  Aill  U 
grace  and  truth,  conld  condeseend  to  forego  the  glories  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  take  unto  Himself  the  fashion  of  a  man,  it  cannot 
be  impossible  for  Him  to  c<mie  to  reigm  in  glory  and  triamph  ont 
His  people  and  among  His  saints.    If  He  oonld  so  hnmble  Hin- 
self  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  it  cnmot  be  impossible  that  He^ 
having  drawn  men's  hearts  nnto  'Him,  will  consent  to  sit  <»  tlie 
throne  prepared  for  Htm  by  the  Pather.    We  argue,  then,  tbat  it 
is  possible  that  Jesns  Christ  may  reign  upon  the  earth  in  glarjtaA 
greatness  over  those  who  have  been  redeemed  by  His  grace  tn^ 
made  new  creatures  by  His  power,  and  we  add  beudes,  Uus  soa- 
sammate  reason,  "  with  Gh>d  all  things  are  possible." 

God,  in  the  ever-present  prospect  of  the  earth,  whieh  He  as  tfl- 
seeing  and  knowing  is  alone  able  to  take,  says,  "  I  have  set  mj 
king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion."  He  has  promised  to  give  to 
Jesus  "  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  pBrt> 
of  the  earth  for  a  possession."  The  pious  soul  may  well  eKcUiin. 
''Will  God  in  very  deed  dweU  witiiman  upon  the  earth?"  sad  cill 
upon  his  spirit  to  "  behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cu- 
not  contain  Him  "  !  But  God  Himself  gives  the  reply, "  Hath  He 
said,  and  will  He  not  do  it ;  hath  He  spoken  and  shall  He  n^ 
make  it  good  P  "  Therefore  it  is  true  that  the  time  approsehei 
when  Jesus  Ghrist  shall  be  exalted  '*  far  above  all  principality  u^ 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  nsaed 
in  this  w  orld  and  in  that  which  is  to  come."  Then  shall  He  reigi 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  (the  faithful)  for  ever,  and  of  His  kingdoa 
there  shall  be  no  end."  The  angels  promised  that  He  should  he 
seen  in  great  glory,  returning  as  He  had  departed,  that  He  iBif(bt 
take  unto  Himself  His  great  power  and  reign.  Everything  is 
Scripture  seems,  when  read  reasonably,  to  induce  us  to  leeslve  it 
as  highly  probable  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  come  and  reign  in  tbe 
earth  in  power  and  great  gloxy*  in  a  world  renewed  and  refiMhioBfd 
for  the  great  King. 

Thn  second  query  whioh  suggests  itself  is,— >Is  it  prabaUe  tb^ 
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Jmob  Christ  shi^  oome  to  retga  upon  ike  Mvtbia  penonP  To 
this  likewise  we  answer  in  tke  afirauitiire*  We  sty  it  is  paoobable, 
first)  because  the  porpose  of  Christ's  oenaing  to  ^e*  earth,  at  all 
would  not  be  serv^ed  if  He  did  not  oome  to  reign  upon  the  earth. 
He  came  to  defeat  the  prineipailtLes  and  powers  of  the  earth,  to 
overoome  the  prince  of  this  wodd,  to  ronf,  min,  and  destroy'  the 
enemy  of  man  and  the  rebel  against  God.  He  oame  to  do  this  in 
the  Tery  earth  where  tilie  fall  had  been  bresght  on,  where  the 
wickedness  of  man  had  increaeed  and  risen  np  before  Him  as  an 
abomination,  where  the  evil  had  been  done.  It  is  probable^  there- 
fore, that  He  will  complete  and  perfeet  here  tbe  glorious  work  He 
began  at  His  Fint  Adrent,  and' at  His  Second  Advent  will  glorify 
Himself  upon*  the  earl^.  For  this  He  has  Himsdf  taught  us  to 
pray  in  these  beautHolly  touching  and  simple  words,  "  Thy  king- 
dom oome.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  iu  hearen." 
Oould  He  Himself  teaoh  us  to  pray  for  that  which  was  never  to  be, 
never  likely  to  be  P  Woold  He- lead  us  to  pray  for  what  He  never 
intended  to  fulfil  P  Surely  no  !  Then  it  is  probable  that  Jesus 
Christ  shall  personally  reign  upon  the  earth. 

Then  they  would  by  force  have  taken  Him  and* made  Him  a  king 
in  a  sudden  and  short-lived  fit  of  enthusiasm ;  but  hereafter  they 
will  with  a  sustained  and  endoring  spirit  of  gladness  welcome  Jesus 
with  joy  to  His  kingdom.  In  this  probability  we  may  rejoice, 
especially  as  He  permits,  nay  enjoins  us  to  pray,  Come  quiekly, 
Xiord  Jesas. 

It  is  probable,  in  the  second  place,  that  our  Lord  will  personally 
reign  upon  the  earth,  beoaute  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  He 
shall  do  so.  In  the  Soiiptures  men  are  exhorted:  "Eepent  ye, 
therefore,  and  be  converted,  thai  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out 
'token  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  &om  the  presenee  of  the 
Xiord ;  and  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which  b^are  was  preached 
Tmto  you ;  whom  the  Heavens  must  receive  unPU  the  Umet  of  the 
rceiittttion  of  all  things,  which  GK>d  hath  spoken  by  the  month  of 
all  Ids  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began  (Actaiii*  19—21).  Here 
it  ia  evident  that  Jesns^  w4io  had  beforetime  been  resident  in  the 
earth,  will  come  again  ttom  heaven  to  earth  to  be  present  at  and  to 
superintend  the  restitution  or  restoration  of  all  things — the  com- 
plete triumph  of  good  over  evil,  of  holiness  over  sin,  and  the  perfect 
triumph  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
saints. 
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I  would  be  inclined  to  saj,  in  the  third  pkoe, — ^It  is  oertain  that 
Jeiiu  OhriBt  will  reign  penonallj  on  the  earth.  Job  belieTed,  yon 
know,  that  he  wonld  stand  before  his  Bedeemer  in  his  flesh  npoa 
the  earth,  and  this  is  expressly  given  to  us  as  a  rerelation  from 
Gk)d  in  the  vision  of  John  at  Fatmoa.  I  dare  not  attempt  tn  ex- 
position of  that  holy  and  sablime  vision  here,  bat  read  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  intended  to  be  read,  it  is  of  a  renewed  eiitli 
John  speaks  as  being  the  place  of  Christ's  personal  reign.  There, 
in  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament  of  salvation,  as  in  the  bst 
disconrses  delivered  to  His  disciples  after  His  passion,  God  saena 
to  be  speaking  of  "  the  things  pertaining  to  His  kingdom.'*  There 
he  appears  to  be  seen  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory  in  re- 
splendent personal  majesty,  "when  the  kindreds  of  the  natiou 
shall  worship  before  Him."  It  is  a  glorious  vision  of  the  Kiagi 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise,  the  only  true  God, 
gracing  with  Hie  ineffable  presence  the  earth  as  its  Lord,  and 
dwelling  in  the  midet  of  the  righteous  as  their  exceeding  joy.  I( 
is  a  glorious  hope  that  is  thus  offered  to  those  who  regard  God  u 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  that  they  shall  see  Him  and  be  with 
Him  and  be  like  Him. 

In  some  rough,  crude  fashion,  I  have  shown  in  the  faioe  of  these 
objections  which  would  represent  it  as  impossible  that  Chiiit 
should  reign  upon  the  earth,  that  good  reason  may  be  entertained 
that  it  is  not  so  doubtful  as  they  seem  to  think.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  likelihood  or  probability  of  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  great  power  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  I  hafe 
appealed  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  evidence  for  the  certunty  of  that 
second  coming  in  glory  to  reign  over  the  just'On  the  earth. 

I  have  written  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  own  feeling,  and  not 
from  book-lore  or  creed  forms.  I  have  attempted  to  keep  before 
my  mind  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  I  presnni 
that  they  are  the  final  appeal  in  this  case.  "  To  the  law  and  to 
the  teatimony  **  let  us  go  in  our  researches  in  no  vain  effort  to  read 
our  creed  into  them,  but  in  an  honest  endeavour  to  see  the  tmft 
that  is  in  them,  and  let  us  each  make  it  the  aim  of  his  soul  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  our  own  hearts  nov, 
assured  that  if  we  do  so,  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  be  made  onn 
in  the  City  of  the  Great  King.  G.  J.  C. 
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IS  PULPIT  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  WANE  ? 

▲PFIBXATIYB  ▲BTICI.B.^III. 

Thb  phenomenon  which  we  call  reaction  is  as  well*known  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  Each  one  of  ns  is  well  aware  that 
if  he  is  in  particolarly  good  spirits  one  day,  he  is  very  likely — ^all 
but  certain  to  feel  rather  flat  upon  the  next  Individoals,  oommu- 
nitieSf  modes  of  life,  and  forms  of  work,  all  testify  in  tarn  to  the 
power  exerted  by  the  law  of  reaction,  which  is  one  of  the  necessary 
concomitants  of  the  vicissitude  which  attaches  itself  to  all  that  this 
plsnet  holds.  In  asserting  that  pulpit  influence  is  at  present  on  the 
wane,  there  is  no  implication  that  other  phases  which  are  fuller  will 
not  again  show  themselyes.  During  the  revolution  of  ages,  and  the 
onflow  of  farther  changes  on  the  condition  of  humanity,  the  preacher's 
voice,  now  too  often  monotonous,  or  utterly  impotent  to  reach 
the  ear,  far  less  the  heart  of  man,  may  ring  through  the  air  with  a 
new  force  and  energy ;  nay,  so  grei|^  may  be  its  potency,  that  the 
very  rocks  and  stones  may  send  up  echoes  which  seem  as  if  even 
inanimate  matter  was  not  insensible,  and  shook  with  a  responsive 
thrilL  This  may  be,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  this  must  be  in  the 
future,  and  through  the  present  decadence  and  prostration  in 
religious  life  there  breathes  a  whisper  of  a  more  eloquent,  and 
therefore  a  life-inflaenoing  era,  which  will  place  the  preacher,  let 
his  stand  be  the  platform,  pulpit,  tree-stump,  or  even  chair,  in  a 
position  of  prominence  very  different  from  that  which  he  now  occu- 
pies. The  depression  is  but  temporary,  and  still  there  remains 
much  power  in  the  pulpit,  though  it  is  manifestly  inadequate  to 
grapple  as  it  should  with  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves, 
and  which  check  the  growth  of  vital  Christianity  amongst  us.  We 
have  sufficient  proofs  extant  amongst  us,  in  the  case  of  men  whom 
it  would  be  invidious,  perhaps,  to  single  out  by  name,  which  indicate 
that  a  sudden  resuscitation  of  the  too  generally  dormant  vigour 
whioh  ought  to  eharacterize  pulpit  ministrations,  may  be  nearer  at 
hand  than  we  should  suppose.  The  interval  (if  interval  it  be  called, 
for,  throughout  it  there  has  not  been  lacking  a  suocession  of  men  of 
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eamestneas  and  devotion,  who  might,  with  reason,  like  Paul, 
"  magnify  their  office  ")  which  separates  us  from  those  days  whea 
last  in  our  land  the  inflaences  of  the  pulpit  were  reiy  oonapicuou ; 
the  intenral  is  not  a  wide  one.  Those  days— say,  that  we  reckon 
back  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  to  the  times  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  and  their  friends  and  followers-^had  been  preceded  by  a 
period  of  darkness,  and  evangelical  light  shone  forth,  largely 
if  not  entirely  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the  new  energy  whidi 
was  divinely  infused  into  the  pulpit.  TfsMte  htm  followed  Hit 
period  another  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  oharaeceriaed  by  laiper, 
for  nerer  were  the  religious  world  so  actiye,  but  amidst  all  tUa  a^ 
tivity  we  find  with  regret  that  the  ministrtftioiiB  of  tiie  pvipit  trask 
men's  hearts  very  little,  and  do  not  notably  influence  their  heads. 
We  have  not  fallen  into  a  period  of  darkness ;  no,  theve  is  an 
dance  of  light  which  is  shed  upon  every  department  of  life. 
fore  in  that  respect  we  are  placed  in  an  anomdous  position,  diftr- 
ing  from  our  ancestors,  because  the  progress  of  humanity^  neaeiaBy 
has  seemingly  rendered  impossible  such  a  reaction  as  oeonrnd, 
for  instance,  after  the  Puritan  ardour  had  evaporated  tiixoi^Kiat 
our  land.  Much  of  the  light  whidi  inediates  us  ie,  to  barxew  a 
simile,  either  of  the  phosphoresoenteort,  beautiful,  bat  indiealive  of 
decay,  or  it  is  merely  artifii^ial,  dependent  like  the  lamp,  fe 
instance,  upon  its  oil  and  wick,  and  either  of  these  failing  ewldalf 
plunges  us  in  unexpected  gloom.  We  are  Tery  apt  to  be  deeaived, 
therefore,  in  our  judgment  of  the  religious  condition  of  eur  naliaa, 
and  in  our  judgment  also  regarding  what  should  be  oneof  tilieefaicf 
well^prings  of  Chrbtian  life,  that  is,  the  pulpit.  Many  a  dundi 
(underBtan<Hng  here  by  **  church  **  an  aggregate  of  ^Ckriatiaas  ef 
any  denomination),  would  point  trium^iantly  at  tkia  or  tkat 
exterior  eircumstance  as  a  proof  that  its  eondifcion  was  reaHy  ibmI 
"  healthy.*'  Possibly,  above  all,  one  may  hear  triumplittatly  a- 
toUed  the  "  wonderflLl "  sermons  whidli  are  there  deliTered»  ai  te 
rate  of  100  to  160  annually.  Bat,  listening  to  this,  one  xceaUa  tk 
story  of  the  old  dame,  who,  when  asked  by  some  one  as  ahe  left  Ife 
church  if  the  sermon  was  "  ^bne,"  replied  f^t  **  it  had  not  begv 
to  be  done."  A  resultkss  sermon  does  an  injury  to.  tlie  man  whs 
preaches  it»  even  though  he  be  sincere,  and  aolinitoua  to  d»  lua  bast, 
for  be  fkils  to  obtmn  his  due  fruition;  to  the  listener  wvMlyikr 
injury  is  not  merely segative ' bu<; positive.  Peeple  gor  uwmf^mB  m 
often escd,  '<  pleased  with^  the  seiwm.'*  Mmmd  wUk  the  ssiii-J 
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and  why  P  because  they  aro  pleaaed  and  thBrefore  qaite  aatiafiad 
with  themaalTM— 4iothuig  has  been  touched  upon  in  the  discourse 
whieh  could  strike  a  barb  into  the  "  impassiye  conscience,  awaken* 
ing  memories  of  past  good  or  eyil,  and  stimukting  the  listener  to 
resolves  or  future  efforts.  Alas!  alas!  is  it  not  true,  that  "the 
heart  whieh  said  to  itself,  'How  healthy  am  IT  had  already 
iaUen  into  the  fatallest  form  of  disease." 

Some  there  are  who  cannot  see,  when  they  compare  our  age  with 
those  which  hare  preceded  it,  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  has 
markedly  declined.  Any  opinion  in  the  matter,  which  should  be 
based  to  any  extent  upon  what  remains  in  the  form  of  printed 
sermons,  would  be  certainly  a  partial  one.  Though  the  preachers 
of  other  times,  the  majority  at  least,  might  even  in  this  respect  be 
imder  no  appr^ensions  when  pitted  against  their  successors,  and 
the  fact  is  too  well-known,  that  the  reproduction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  .eertain  discourses  obtainable  on  the  book-shelf,  has  given 
more  repute  to  the  nineteenth  century  divine,  nay  perhaps  enabled 
him  to  do  more  good,  than  his  best  arranged  original  thoughts. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  practice  is  scarcely  one  which  should  be  re- 
commended, and  its  prevalence,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  has 
somewhat  to  do  with  the  decline  of  pulpit  influence.  Here  and 
there  a  man  is  found  who  can  use  judiciously  the  armour  and  the 
weapons  of  another,  but  most  by  the  transference  spoil  what  they 
borrow,  or  if  they  endeavour  to  re-animate  the  relics  of  the  past 
with  superadded  fire,  remind  one  painfully  in  the  pulpit  of  the  ass 
who  habited  himself  in  the  lion's  skin.  But  as  to  the  pulpit  vigour 
of  the  past,  who  can  doubt  it  who  has  read,  not  religious,  but  even 
ordinary  history  P  Take,  as  an  example,  the  seventeenth  century 
in  Great  Britain,  especially  the  middle  of  it,  and  we  see  what  the 
influence  of  the  pulpit  led  men  to  do ;  men,  too,  of  all  conditions, 
from  the  peer  to  the  clown.  Whether  this  influence  was  in  any 
measure  harmful  is  another  question,  which  does  not  concern  us 
here.  We  have  several  descriptions  of  the  efforts  of  preaching  in 
those  days ;  none  more  able  than  that  proceeding  from  the  pen  of 
Carlyle.  Like  much  that  he  writes,  it  must  be  conceded  even  by 
an  admirer  that  the  argument  he  bases  on  the  facts  spreads  too 
far*  Because  Puritanism  of  that  particular  type  passed  away,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Puritanism  is  extinct,  and  incapable 
under  some  new  form  of  working  much  for  the  worldly  good. 

"Yes,''  he  says;  *'  the  sermons  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
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in  spite  of  printers,  are  all  grown  dnmb.  In  long  rows  of  litde 
dampy  quartos,  gathered  from  the  book-stalls,  they  indeed  stiad 
here  bodily  before  ns ;  by  human  volition  they  can  be  read,  bot 
not  by  any  human  memory  remembered.  Yet,  did  not  the  honoor- 
able  Houses  of  Parliament  listen  to  them  with  rapt  eamestoess  u 
to  an  indisputable  message  from  Heaven  itself?  No  most  astoaidh 
ing  review-article,  or  tenth-edition-pamphlet,  of  our  day  can  hsre 
half  such  brilliancy,  such  spirit-eloquence,  such  virtue  to  prodooe 
belief,  which  is  the  highest  and  in  reality  the  only  literary  soceeif, 
as  these  poor  little  dumpy  quartos  had.  All  Puritanism  has  grown 
inarticulate,  its  fervent  preachings  and  prayings  are  sunk  into  one 
indiscriminate  moaning  hum.  So  much  falls  silent,  human  speeeli, 
unless  by  rare  chance  it  touch  on  the  eternal  melodies  and  harmo- 
nize with  them,  human  action,  interest,  if  divorced  from  the  etemil 
melodies,  sinks  all  silent.'*  Yes,  most  assuredly,  it  was  their  oontaet 
with  the  "  Eternal  Melodies  "  which  gave  these  preachers  their  power. 

The  imaginative  mind  can  easily  call  up  a  vision  of  those  dsjf, 
contrasting  most  singularly  with  the  scene  which  meets  the  eje 
now  in  most  places  of  public  worship.  The  Puritan  preadier 
stands  in  plain  black  gown,  or  with  no  gown  at  all  —that  he  hss 
deeply  pondered  his  theme  we  may  feel  sure,  yet  it  is  unlikely  thit 
he  has  even  a  scrap  of  a  note.  The  people,  taking  little  note  of 
each  other,  listen  with  rapt  attention,  many  of  them  standing,  while 
occasionally  there  rises  the  deep  hum  of  approbation  which  was  not 
an  unfrequent  accompaniment  to  a  discourse ;  perhaps  there  wxf 
be  now  and  then  a  slight  murmur  of  dissent.  The  voice  ceases,  bot 
the  audience  disperse  but  slowly,  and,  scattering,  as  they  leave  iltf 
portal,  the  service  from  which  they  have  just  departed  is,  if  not  ftt 
general  topic  of  conversation,  at  least  the  most  prominent  oae. 
Again  and  again,  daring  the  following  six  days,  will  that  aermoa  be 
not  only  spoken  of,  but  actually  embodied  in  human  life.  It  ii  t 
sermon,  whatever  may  have  been  its  errors,  which  has,  at  least, ef!eeted 
something— it  is  not  a  mere  flood  of  words,  for  what  thepreaeher  (A 
he  spoke,  and  those  who  heard  believed  that  he  said  true  things. 

But  how  is  it  with  us  nowP  Unless  the  preacher  is  vety  popalsr 
indeed,  standing  to  hear  him  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  We  need  to 
have  a  cushion  to  sit  upon,  a  comfortable  support  for  our  feet^  sad 
we  inquire  minutely  whether  in  our  particular  position  we  hsve 
secured  dae  ventilation,  with  an  absence  of'*  draughts."  The  senace 
is  a  part,  with  moat  modem  church-goers, — a  very  proper  ptft 
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of  the  routine  of  the  serrioe,  affording  some  Blight  interest,  or  it 
may  be  a  good  deal  if  the  preacher  is  a  man  of  mark,  or  at  all 
eccentric  or  original ;  possibly  there  may  be  contained  in  it  some 
reference  to  passing  events,  a  "  skit "  upon  the  peeuliaritiea  of  some 
neighbouring  preacher,  or  remarks  upon  recent  scientific  discoyeries 
which  elucidate,  or  are  thought  to  obscure,  Bible  facts.  That  each 
listener  has,  whether  he  will  or  not,  an  intensely  personal  interest 
in  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit  would  be  perhaps  conceded  by  the 
majority  as  a  sufficiently  well-known  truism;  yet  how  few  there  are 
impressed  with  any  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  hearing,  or  leaye 
the  edifice  with  any  resolve  induced  by  the  sermon.  Tedious  it 
may  have  been,  and  in  that  case  the  listener  (if  the  name  be  not  a  mii- 
nomer),  slept  or  thought  of  other  things ;  if  it  actually  contained, 
as  some  sermons  really  do,  sound,  practical  truths,  why,  then,  it  is 
too  common  for  the  individual  either  to  quarrel  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  set  forth,  or  to  apply  them  to  the  case  of  some 
other  person  amongst  the  audience.  Indifference,  or  a  temporary 
feeling  which  is  almost  as  unfavourable  to  the  preacher's  success  as 
stolidity,  is  becoming  the  nearly  universal  response  to  the  words 
which  flow  from  the  pulpit.  Even  more  emphatically  than  the 
Israelites  of  old,  it  may  be  said  of  our  people,  that  the  Divine  mes- 
senger comes,  and  his  discourse  is  as  a  "  pleasant  song  "  to  some, 
while  others  are  totally  insensible  to  the  "  voice  of  the  charmer," 
skilful  though  he  be. 

And  yet  if,  as  we  have  said,  the  hearers  have  changed,  so  has  the 
speaker.  Too  often  we  see  too  plainly  that  he  is  speaking  against. 
time,  filling  out  as  best  he  can  the  space,  varying  from  twenty  to 
fifty  minutes,  which  the  custom  of  his. sect  requires  that  he  should 
take.  His  discourse,  or  his  essay — the  latter  would  be  a  fitter  phrase 
frequently — may  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  neatly  written ; 
yet  though  this  practice  is  not  to  be  condemned,  for  such  a  com- 
position coming  from  some  men  is  better  than  their  crude  off-hand 
thoughts,  there  must,  at  times,  be  a  lack  of  freshness  and  vigour. 
Modern  preaching,  too,  is  speculative  enough,  yea,  dogmatic,  but 
only  occasionally  practical.  We  have  heard  of  the  consternation 
which  spread  through  a  fashionable  assemblage  when  a  strange 
preacher  announced  as  his  text :  "  Putting  away  lying,  speak  every 
cuui  truth  with  his  neighbour ;"  and  a  large  portion  of  Scripture 
is  fljstematically  tabooed  by  most,  for  fear  lest  the  sermon  should 
be  thought  personal,  or  old-fashioned.    The  poet's  obserration  of  a 
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emitnry  ago  has  maaj  ezempUficAtiona  in  modern  polpiU,  where  we 
now  MOy  not  only  the  nutter,  bat  the  manner  of  the  preftcher,  veqr 
different  from  what  we  desire.    There  are  fltill— 

*' Being!  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  ihip. 
And  then  skip  down  again,  pronounce  a  text, 
Cry  hem ;  and  reading  what  they  ne? er  wrote. 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  thmr  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  dose  the  sosne." 

And  we  hare  also  those — 

"  Who,  decent  in  demeanour  while  thej  preach, 
That  task  perform*d,  relapse  into  thems  elves ; 
And  liaviug  spoken  wisely,  at  the  dose 
Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye, 
Whoe'er  was  edified,  themsdves  were  not." 

The  fonr  particnlars  which  M.  D.  £.  begins  by  insisting  npos,  si  s 
pDoof  that  pulpit  influence  is  not  on  the  wane,  do  merely,  aa  I  thia^ 
tianafer  the  fault  from  the  preacher  to  the  hearer.  They  do  not 
disprove  the  statement  that  sermons  fall  with  little  effect  on  modem 
ears,  but  explain,  with  some  truth,  why  this  is  so.  Unquestioiiahly 
there  is  no  man  who  has  considered  the  subjeot  at  all  carefallj 
who  would  not  be  prepared  to  grant  that  the  pew  is  in  fault  as  well 
aa  the  pulpit,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  share  of  blame  due  to  each 
is  a  matter  of  nicety.  And  I  would  remark  finally,  we  should  be 
adding  grave  error  if  we,  as  some  recent  writers,  explained  the  osase 
of  the  wane  of  pnlpiti  nfinence  by  attributing  it  to  anything  effete  is 
Christianity,  or  an  inapplicability  in  its  system  to  ^e  needs  of  la 
enlightened  age.  The  Author  of  the  mighty  plan  for  the  aalvatkA 
of  man  has  chosen  to  work  by  human  inatrnments,  tatd  their  sn^ 
cesses  and  failures  must  alternate  at  times.  Other  agencies  sie 
extenaively  in  operation ;  agencies  whieh  do  not  displace  or  nulli^T 
the  task  of  the  preacher,  and  which  yet  demonstrate  that  Chxisti- 
anity  is  fully  adequate  to  all  the  requirements  of  modem  times.  I 
look  confidently,  at  no  very  distant  day,  for  an  infusion  of  new 
Yigoor  into  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  though,  for  the  tiaie,  I 
am  oonvinoed  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  denressioa.         Aujuioa. 


IVBGATIYE  ABTICLS.— III. 

I  CANNOT  understand  for  my  part  how  this  question  arose.  If 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  spread  of  infidelity — ^infidelity  has  prevailed 
in  all  ages  in  some  form  or  other — if  it  is  to  be  debated  because 
formalism  abounds  in  our  churches,  that  might  have  beea  objected 
at  any  tune  as  a  fault  and  an  error :  if  it  is  to  be  brought  under 
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conflideratioQ  because  the  criticism  of  Strauss,  Kenan,  Colense, 
Eowland  Williamfi,  Bansen,  &c.,  have  been  agitatini^  the  churches, 
it  might  be  shown  that  in  all  ages  criticism  has  acted  as  a  stimu- 
luii  to  the  life  and  energy  of  the  Charch ;  if  it  is  to  be  raised  into 
a  controTersj  because  Darwin,  Huxloj,  Tyndall,  &o.,  have  brought 
the  doctrines  of  religion  face  to  face  with  the  dicta  of  science,  it 
might  be  affirmed  that  the  contest  between  knowledge  and  fakh 
has  been  perennial  in  the  Church ;  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  matter  of 
question  because  Mormon  ism  and  Posilivism  have  arisen  amongst  us, 
it  might  be  shown  that  error  is  no  new  manifestation  among  men;  and 
hence  none  of  these  would  give  us  the  reason  for  such  a  discussion. 

I  question  very  much  if  the  rery  fact  that  such  a  topic  has  been 
proposed  for  debate,  and  brought  before  the  members  of  Christian 
churches,  is  not  the  very  best  proof  that  could  be  given  that  pulpit 
influence  is  not  declining.  Men  are  not  jealous  about  what  they 
care  nothing  for.  Men  do  not  anxiously  inquire  abont  the 
probable  causes  of  circumstances  which  they  regard  as  ineritable, 
and  have  no  feh  interest  in  keeping  from  occurring  or  recurring. 
It  is  only  of  things  that  are  important  in  their  estimation  that  they 
seek  to  gain  certain  knowledge.  The  very  interest  taken  in 
Christian  life  and  work  in  the  churches  is  exciting  the  minds  of  the 
clergy  to  ask.  Can  it  be  that  our  pulpit  ministrations  are  failing  in 
their  efficacy  and  deteriorating  in  their  character  P  and  is  urging 
the  laymen  of  the  churches  to  ask  if  their  souls  are  growing  callous 
under  the  ministry  of  the  word  P  I  should  myself  regard  this  eager 
questioning  upon  the  subject  as  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  due 
importance  was  being  attached  to  pulpit  influence,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  This  wise  questioning  and 
prudent  interrogation  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  into  a  doubt  of 
the  valne  and  efficacy  of  the  pulpit  influence  of  the  day,  any  more 
than  an  experimental  testing  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation 
ought  to  be  thought  of  as  a  soeptioism  of  Newton's  wondrous 
demonstration.  Disbelievers  or  imbelievers  should  not  quote  this 
debate  as  if  it  indicated  any  thing  like  progress  towards  the  cold 
domains  of  doubt ;  it  is  a  query  originating  in  Christian  earnest- 
neas,  and  indicates  a  godly  jealousy  against  human  infirmity  in  the 
doing  of  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

I  should  deny  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  waning,  from 
the  most  patent  facta  of  human  liSs.  No  questions  excite  more 
interest  than  those  which  refer  to  religion ;  no  topic  can  bring,  and 
keep  together  large  cLisaos  of  people  regularly  so  well  as  those 
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which  Charoh  life  tonches  upon.  There  are  no  centres  of  aetioii 
10  oonBtantlj  and  so  successfally  engaged  in  work  as  those  Iwhiek 
are  indehted  to  the  Church  for  Uieir  organization.  To  no  formi  of 
association  do  men  cleaye  as  strongly ;  in  none  do  they  work  mon 
harmoniously ;  in  none  do  they  more  persistently  continue  si  to 
Ghnroh  organizations.  To  no  work  do  men  giye  leas  hesitttioglT 
in  labour  and  in  money  than  to  the  means  of  usefulness  managed 
by  the  churches.  It  is  true  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Ttrioaf 
agents  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  schemes  of  the  rarious  sectioni 
of  the  Church  to  plead  for  greater  earnestness,  zeal,  and  contri- 
butions, and  to  call  attention  to  the  smallness  of  the  contributionBin 
comparison  to  the  work  to  be  accomplished ;  but  there  is  really  so 
Christian  work  of  importance  undertaken  by  the  churches  in  whkb 
progress  is  not  marked.  Funds  are  rising,  agents  are  increasiog, 
facilities  are  becoming  greater,  encouragements  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  and  eren  the  number  of  schemes  undertaken  are  gettini^ 
more  and  more  in  number,  and  while  each  thrires  the  others  loie 
little  or  nothing. 

I  cannot  agree  therefore  with  the  desponding  view  taken  by  S.S. 
"  The  spirit  of  inquiry,"  I  think,  is  a  great  adrantage  to  the 
Church,  and  likely  to  give  greater,  not  less,  influence  to  the  pulpiti 
if  rightly  used ;  the  spread  of  "  infidelity  "  I  deplore,  but  I  tnce 
it  rather  to  the  growth  of  population  and  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
men's  home-life,  than  to  any  diminution  of  pulpit  influence.  I 
question  much  "  the  increase  of  wickedness."  We  know  more  of  it ; 
for  the  newspaper's  correspondents  are  now  eyery  where  aboat, 
and  always  on  the  alert,  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
sins  and  shames  of  every  locality.    How  much  more  "  immonl 
conduct "  would  abound  among  the  people  who  profess  religioa 
and  attend  our  churches  if  they  did  neither,  it  would  be  hird  to 
tell.    The  whirl  of  trade  is  very  intense ;  but  it  might  be  more 
selfish  if  pulpit  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  did  not  restrain  it. 
Situalism  has  its  good  points  as  well  as  its  bad  ones ;  and  sootfi 
at  least,  of  its  advocates  practise  it  as  a  sign  of  their  homage  to 
their  Maker.    The  outcry  of  the  lack  of  good  preachers  is  a  coo* 
mon  one  in  every  age,  and  is  pre-eminently  false  of  ours,  for  «e 
have  a  large  catalogue  of  good  preachers  in  every  denominatioe. 
The  reasonings  of  8.  8.  are  far  from  conclusive,  and  we  maiattia 
that  on  a  full  and  fair  review  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  of  Chriftiaa 
life,  it  will  be  found  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  gaining,  ^ 
waning.  E.  W.  X 
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OUGHT  THE  TENUEE  OF  LAND  TO  BE  EADIOALLY 

CHANGED  P 

KBOATIYB  ABTICLB.-^!. 

Thb  courtesj  of  controversy  has  not  been  very  knightlily  obsenr^d 
by  H.  X.  in  his  paper  on  land  tenure.  He  Iisb  altogether,  in  lo 
far  as  argument  is  concerned,  ignored  the  paper  published  on  the 
affirmative  side  by  D.  A.  He  has  sneered  at  that  article,  it  is  true ; 
but  a  sneer  is  not  a  reply,  still  less  is  it  an  argument.  That  paper 
by  D.  A.  took  up  the  principles  of  the  Land  Tenure  Beform  Asso- 
ciation, as  expounded  by  the  greatest  political  economist  of  the  age, 
J.  8.  Mill ;  principles  of  which  H.  K.  approves,  and  with  which 
he  sympathises ;  and  yet  he  refuses  to  regard  that  paper  as  an 
element  in  the  controversy,  and  wares  aside  D.  A.  with  a  superla- 
tively haughty  sweep  of  his  sword-arm,  reserving  to  himself  as  a 
treat  the  delight  of  making  mincemeat  of  his  antagonist,  after  he 
has  made  show  of  his  prowess  and  trotted  himself  out  a  bit.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  adds  anything  to  the  courtesy  of  this  mode  of 
doing  things  that  in  the  same  breath  he  sets  aside  the  advocacy  of 
the  Land  Tenure  League,  advanced  by  J.  S.  Mill,  with  eqnal 
hauteur,  as  seemingly  quite  unequal  to  that  which  H.  K.  is  able  to 
present  to  the  reader  in  his  line  of  exposition  and  defence.  As 
one  who  feels  along  with  D.  A.  the  impolicy  of  any  radical  change 
in  the  tenure  of  land,  I  think  it  right  to  express  my  opinion  that 
the  papers  of  opponents  ought  to  receive  respectful  attention  from 
their  antagonists. 

However,  discourtesy  need  not  dismay  truth,  nor  disconcert  her 
advocates  ;  and  those  who  seek  to  maintain  the  right,  may  pass  on 
their  way  through  th^  fray  of  controversy  "  without  fear  and  with 
a  manly  heart,"  notwithstanding  the  neglect  of  the  etiquette  of 
debate  by  those  who  think  to  weaken  the  weight  of  argument  by  a 
show  of  contempt  for  it. 

If  Mr.  Mill's  is  an  "  excellent  explanatory  statement "  of  that 
qnestion  which  '*  is  now  fairly  set  afloat  by  the  Land  Tenure  Beform 
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AsBOciation  "  on  account  of  tbe  raising  of  which,  in  H.  K.'b  opinion, 
the  nation  ought  to  he  thankful " — and  that  question  is  this  rery  one 
which  we  are  discussing — Ought  the  tenure  of  land  to  be  radieallj 
changed?  I  do  not  see  how  H.  K.  can  assert  that  D.  A.  "has 
OTerloolred  the  question  at  issiie  here ! "  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  debate  now  inaugurated  has  taken  its  rise  from  the  prograsimie 
of  the  Land  Tenure  Keform  Association,  and  that  it  was  meant  to 
discuss  the  principles  that  league  propounded  in  regard  to  land  and 
property  in  land ;  and,  therefore,  in  commencing  a  discussion  on 
tpch  a  subject  it  was  a  very  appropriate  and  honest  form  of  debate, 
to  take  confessedly  the  best  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Land 
Tenure  He  form  Association  available,  and  found  on  that  the  ohjee- 
tions  to  any  radical  change  in  land  tenure. 

I  attach  some  importance  to  this  observation,  because  I  notice, 
in  debate,  it  is  a  very  frequent  course  adopted  to  depreciate  the 
adyersary  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader  by  a  sort  of  assumption  of 
superiority,  and  so  to  put  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  the  way  of  ae- 
cepting  as  truths  the  statements  made  by  persons  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  so  happy  an  immunity  from  error,  and  such  a  oapaeity 
for  seeing  the  proper  state  of  the  question.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  I  might  easily  have  left  H.  K.  to  be  disposed  of  by  D.  A.  Bot 
'it  operates  on  the  whole  argument,  and  it  becomes  me,  as  the  nazt 
to  step  into  the  arena,  to  assert  the  right  of  every  one  in  this  knightly 
encounter  of  wits  to  consideration  and  courtesy  for  himself  and  his 
arguments.  Brow-beating  lawyers  and  contemptuous  advocates 
may  adopt  such  practices  when  they  know  they  have  a  bad  case,  hot 
anch  a  Bupert  of  debate  as  H.  K.  should  have  been  abore  the  petti- 
fogger's makeshift ;  and  should  not  only  don  a  clear  panoply,  bat 
do  good  doughty  deeds  of  prowess  in  the  conflict  of  reason  in  a 
straightforward  and  honourable  fashion,  not  condescending  to  the 
trickeries  of  the  cross-examiner  or  the  Old  Bailey  practitioner. 

Here  we  close  our  preliminary  objection  to  H.  K.'s  artide ;  but 
more  remains  to  be  said ;  and  first  let  us  examine  the  firtt  of 
H.  £.'s  two  starting  and  startling  propositions  :  — 

"  I.  That  the  land  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the  nation." 

Is  not  this  ambiguous  as  a  lawyer's  opinion  ?  What  is  meant  by 
"  the  Isnd  of  the  nation  P  "  Does  it  signify  the  nation's  land?  If 
80  this  recondite  proposition  becomes  the  Tery  harmlesa  asaeitkMi, 
The  nation's  land  is  the  nation's  land.  The  preposition  <if  ia 
transmutable  into  the   possessive  case,  and  this  ease,  whether 
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expressed  by  *b  or  by  of,  eignifiea  bolongiog  to.  Bat  where 
is  the  nation's  land,  or  the  land  of  the  nation?  Will  H.  K. 
kindly  point  it  oat?  Before  he  does  this  perhaps  he  will 
define  "the  nation"  of  proprietors  of  which  he  speaks,  for 
nation  is  a  vagne  and  flactaating  term,  and  those  who  form 
the  nation  of  to-dny  shall  certainly  not  form  the  nation  of 
to-morrow,  any  more  than  it  is  the  nation  of  yesterday.  If  H.  K. 
means  Kterally  that  the  land  in  which  a  people  resides  is  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  dwell  on  it,  then,  as  there  are  eyery  day 
changes  in  the  persons  forming  the  people,  so  also  mast  there 
he  constant  divisions  occarring  in  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
no  two  days  woald  the  same  quantity  of  property  be  one's  own. 

"A.  nation,"  Sir  William  Temple  says,  "properly  signifies  a 
great  number  of  families,  derived  from  the  same  blood,  bom  in  the 
same  conntry,  and  living  under  the  same  government,"  but  he  does 
not  say  possessing  the  same  property,  or  sharing  among  them  the 
same  land.  If  the  nation  signifies  in  H.  K.'s  idea  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  land,  can  he  rightfully  maintain,  even  as  a  theory,  that  all  the 
land  on  which  any  number  of  people  are  bom  and  dwell,  belongs  to 
all  those  who  are  born  and  dwell  on  it  P  If  the  nation  merely 
signifies  the  landowners,  then  the  land  of  the  nation  (of  land- 
owners) belongs  to  the  nation  (of  landowners)  is  both  true  and  trite, 
but  what  does  it  mean  P  It  is  singular  that  unmeaning  phrases  like 
these  can  be  bandied  about  as  pure  issues  of  good  sense,  and  be 
mouthed  as  if  they  were  indisputably  full  of  most  cogent  and  irre- 
fragable tmth.  It  is  true  that  "  All  A  is  All  A  " — only  where  the 
"  All  A  "  of  the  subject  is  the  *•  All  A  "  of  the  predicate,  and  wo 
cannot  get  beyond  that  assertion.  If  the  proposition,  "The  land  of 
the  nation  belongs  to,"  that  is,  is  the  land  of  "  the  nation  "  is  to  be 
accepted,  it  must  mean  that  the  land  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
nation  belongs  to  the  whole  nation  ;  but  we  still  want  to  know  if 
it  means  all  the  land  that  belongs  to  the  nation  belongs  to  all 
together,  or  each  separately,  of  the  nation  ;  and,  again,  what  docs 
nation  mean,  and  what  does  belongs  signify  P 

Oh,  these  glib  aphorisms  often  thus  melt  away  in  the  glance  of  the 
sunlight  of  reason;  and  H.  K.'s  aphorisms  make  us  feel  with  Byron: — 

"  I  wish  he  would  explain  his  explanation." 

That  the  land  of  the  nation  belongs  to  the  nation  is  by  no  means 
a  historic  fact.    The  la*id  has  been  conquered  and  reconquered ;, 
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the  land  has  been  gifted,  and  willed,  and  told.  The  land  liai  kid 
the  capital,  energy,  induatry,  and  thoaght  of  thooaands  used  upon 
it  to  make  it  OBefol,  profitable,  and  productive.  The  land  hu 
changed  not  only  ita  owners  but  ita  yery  nature.  The  land,  astfas 
soil,  has  never,  even  in  fiction,  belonged  to  the  people ;  but  that  the 
land  cultured  and  laid  out  as  it  now  is  belongs  to  the  people  is  as 
palpable  a  mis-statement  as  could  well  be  made.  The  land  that 
has  been  conquered,  or  gifted,  or  improved  into  profitableness  by 
the  effort  and  forethought  of  others  cannot  belong  to  all  the  people; 
not  even  although  we  should  consent  to  the  sheerest  Bed  Com- 
munism as  the  basis  of  society.  Before  the  nation  could  rightMj 
even  then  possess  the  land  each  would  require  to  guarantee  thit 
he  could  and  would  use  for  the  best  behoof  of  all  every  inch  of 
land  committed  to  his  charge,  and  would  need  to  give  aorety  thst 
none  of  the  usufruct  should  be  lost  or  misapplied.  The  first  propo- 
sition of  H.  K.'8  political  economy  of  the  land  question  will  not 
stand. 

How  fares  it  with  proposition  second  P 

That  stands  thus, — "  II.  It  (the  land)  exists  for  the  national  good, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  monopoliaed  by  one  class  of 
persons." 

Here  we  have  two  single  propositions  rolled  into  one :  1.  Tbe 
land  exists  for  the  national  good.  2.  The  land  does  not  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  being  monopolized  by  one  class  of  persona.  These 
two  are  conjoined  by  H.  K.  apparently  to  heighten  the  oontrsst 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  things.  Neither  singly  nor 
unitedly  do  we  feel  inclined  to  take  exception  to  the  meaning  tJief 
ought  to  convey ;  but  we  must  point  out  the  oracularity  of  H.  £•« 
and  object  to  it  "  The  land  exists  for  the  national  good."  Here 
is  a  revelation!  Does  every  land  exist  for  some  national  good? 
How  great  a  benefactor  H.  H.  would  be  if  he  could  point  out  the 
national  good  for  which  many  parts  of  the  land,  nay  many  landi, 
exist.  Again,  what  is  the  national  good  for  which  the  land  exists? 
Many  men  have  reasoned  anxiously  regarding  the  national  good, 
and  many  good  men  have  differed  about  it.  Will  H.  K.  make  the 
mystery  plain  P  As  it  is  settled  that  the  national  good  is  the  par* 
pose  for  which  the  land  exists,  the  national  good  must  be  a  known 
item,  and  we  should  all  be  «o  happy  to  find  a  solution  of  that  vexed 
question  from  H.  £.'s  highly-favoured  and  fertile  brain. 

These  two  things,  it  appears  from  H.  H.'a  statement,  wers  pie* 
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ordained  together,  the  land  and  the  national  good,  and  he  ought 
certainly  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  preordination. 

We  notice  that  no  one  e7er  attempted  to  say  that  the  land  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  being  monopolized  by  one  class  of  persons,  nor 
eyenfor  one  class  of  persons.  His  statement  of  this  in  the  nega- 
tive form  is  eyidently  so  done  to  imply  that  some  one  has  affirmed 
that  the  land  does  exist  for  the  purpose  of  beiog  monopolized  by 
one  class  of  persons,  and  so  is  a  suggestio  falsi.  He  does  not  re- 
quire to  prove  that  the  land  ought  not  to  be  monopolized  by  one 
clsss  of  persons ;  for,  first,  no  one  has  affirmed  that  it  should  be ; 
and,  second,  as  a  matter  offset  the  land  is  not  monopolized  by  any 
one  class  of  persons.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  denied  of  the 
land  of  Britain  that  it  is  in  reality  monopolized  at  all  in  any  other 
way  than  that  in  which  all  property,  even  H.  K.'s  own  body  is 
monopolized,  that  is,  possessed  exclusively  until  a  value  in  exchange 
has  been  given  for  it  or  its  products  or  results  ;  and,  io  the  .second 
place,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  no  country  whatever  do  a  greater 
number  of  difiering  classes  possess  an  interest  in  the  land.  Hence 
we  object  to  H.  K.'s  form  of  arguing  from  the  untrue  as  if  it  were 
the  true. 

H.  K.  next  proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  system  of  land  tenure 
under  which  we  live  was  made  by  landowners  "  (p.  191).  History 
gives  quite  a  different  version  of  the  affair.  History  shows  that 
the  original  charter  of  almost  all  lands  is  written  on  a  sword's 
edge.  That  these  swords  have  been  possessed  and  used  by  a  better 
people  than  those  whom  they  displaced,  that  they  had  the  skill  of 
mastery  and  employed  it  upon  those  who  could  not  make  proper 
use  of  the  land  that  lay  around  them ;  and,  therefore,  that  hardihood 
and  enterprise  in  olden  times,  as  now,  acquired  land  and  the  right 
to  see  to  its  culture.  But  as  the  developments  of  enterprise  and 
hardihood  have  changed,  so  have  also  the  methods  of  acquiring 
lands ;  and  hence  the  constant  passing  of  land  from  the  old  inheritors 
from  the  sword  of  conquest,  or  the  gift  of  a  Sovereign,  to  the 
captain  of  industry  and  the  leader  of  men.  Land  is  not  in  general 
used  "to  swell  the  dignity  and  pride  of  a  landed  aristocracy  without 
the  slightest  intention  to  benefit  the  great  mass  of  the  people " 
(p.  191).  Land,  like  everything  else  in  this  country,  is  put  to 
usury,  is  made  profit  of,  is  compelled  to  be  productive.  This 
advantages  the  people  by  giving  them  employment  and  food ;  and 
thus  enables  many  by  labour,  effort,  and  thought,  to  pass  into  the 
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class  of  landowners,  and  so  serves  to  displace,  not  "prop  up  a 
landed  aristocracy." 

H.  £.  becomes  oracular  again  at  p.  193,  thus : — *'  There  is  no 
other  legitimate  end  of  landed  property  than  theinterestweshoidd 
all  have  in  the  proper  application  of  the  land  to  the  wants  of  the 
human  race."  Formerly  he  was  only  national  and  anti-dasa,  now 
he  is  cosmopolitan  and  anti-national.  There  is,  as  he  phrases  it, 
one  and  one  legitimate  end  only  of  landed  property,  and  when  we 
ask  what  that  is  we  find  our  reply  in  the  word  Interest.  "Yes  I  the 
interest  we  should  all  have,  which  may  mean  either — the  interest 
which  we  all  morally  ought  to  feel  in  and  about — or — the  interest 
which  we  all  legally  ought  to  possess  and  exercise  so  as  to  take  part 
"  in  the  proper  application  of  the  land  to  the  wants  of  the  human 
race."  H.  K.  probably  meant  to  say  that  land  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  that  we  all  had  our  interest  in  iti 
being  do,  and  that  this  gave  us  a  clue  to  the  proper  administration  of 
land.  If  he  did,  we  all  say  much  the  same.  We  say  that  the  land 
tenure  of  the  present  time  is  advisable,  because  it  secures  the  best 
administration  of  land  for  the  public  good.  If  H.  K.  did  not  mean 
this,  he  suggests  a  fallacy — that  each  person  has  an  equal  interest 
in  the  land,  interest  being  used  in  the  sense  of  original  possessory 
right. 

H.  K.  has  a  panacea,  of  course,  for  all  the  ills  the  land  laws 
make  men  heirs  to.  He  says  '*  if  the  law  allows  land  to  be  private 
property,  it  should  bo  as  marketable  a  commodity — sold  and  bought 
with  as  little  restriction  as  any  article  of  commerce."  This  tcemi 
plausible,  but  is  entirely  fallacious.  The  law  allows,  nay  conatitntes, 
land  to  be  private  property ;  the  law  also  allows  it  to  be  a  market- 
able commodity  under  certain  regulations,  which  have  been  found 
to  be  requisite  for  the  proper  use  of  it ;  but  there  is  no  potaible 
form  of  law  by  which  land  could  be  "  sold  and  bought  with  as 
little  restriction  as  any  article  of  commerce." 

If  H.  £.  wishes  to  purchase  a  pound  of  cheese  or  sugar,  he  goes 
into  the  shop,  pays  the  price,  takes  personal  possession  of  die 
goods,  and  walks  away.  But  if  he  wishes  to  buy  a  gold  watch*  he 
would  most  probably  like  some  certainty  that  it  was  good  gold,  and 
he  would  insist  upon  its  bearing  the  "  Hall  mark,"  and,  besidas, 
he  would  most  probably  seek  a  guarantee  for  the  workmanahip. 
Why  is  not  the  one  article  sold  and  bought  with  as  little  restcietioo 
as  the  other  P    Is  it  not  because  (he  characters  of  the  articles  dVer 
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in  their  nature  and  circnmstanceB,  not  that  the  mere  act  of  porchafie 
is  different  ?  If  a  man  purchases  a  landed  property  he  cannot  carry 
it  away  and  secure  its  possession  by  personal  seizure  of  the  thing 
purchased.  Hence  he  requires  the  boundaries  to  be  named,  the 
rights  of  it  to  be  defined,  the  burdens  on  it  to  be  specified,  and  all 
the  other  matters  on  which  security  of  tenure  depends.  Again,  it 
is  of  importance  to  the  State  who  has  tax  liens  on  the  property  to 
know  exactly  to  whom  it  must  look  for  the  settlement  of  these 
claims,  and  hence  there  arise  other  restrictions  of  registration,  &c„ 
on  the  disposal  of  landed  property.  The  necessity  for  being  able, 
in  any  case  of  disputed  ownership,  of  trespass,  exchaoge,  Ac,  to  know 
precisely  what  are  the  limits  of  estates,  and  what  rights  in  them 
hare  been  passed  by  purchase,  make  it  adyisable  that  written 
statements  of  the  particulars  of  purchase  should  be  had  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  easily  referred  to ;  and,  therefore,  on  all  these,  as  well 
as  on  many  other  grounds,  it  is  impossible  that  H.  K.'s  fine  scheme 
that  land  should  be  sold  and  bought  with  as  little  restriction  as  any 
article  of  commerce  could  be  consummated. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  grocer  had  a  cheese  which  could  not  be 
removed  from  his  shop,  which  was  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers, 
and  which  required  to^be  used  for  the  rarious  purposea  of  its 
Tarioua  purchasers  at  yarious  times  and  in  various  ways ;  does  H.  £. 
think  that  the  purchase  and  enjoyment  of  a  pound  of  cheese  would 
be  had  under  such  circumstances  as  they  may  be  had  now.  Bat 
the  ease  of  the  land  is  even  much  more  complex ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  complexity  and  the  value  of  the  rights  attached  by  purchase 
or  possession,  so  do  the  restrictions  on  their  passsge  from  one  to 
another  increase.  H.  K.  will  merit  the  thanks  of  the  world  when 
he  forwards  to  Parliament  a  bill  by  which  land  may  be  sold  and 
bought  with  as  little  restriction  as  a  penny  roll  or  a  pineapple. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  his  paper,  H.  K.  proceeds  (see  pp.  193^6) 
as  if  the  question  had  been  "  Ought  the  tenure  of  {toasW]  lands  to 
be  radically  changed  P  "  This  is  by  no  means  the  question  at  issue ; 
that  is,  ought  the  tenure  (that  is  the  terms  on  which  possessory 
rights  are  held  or  transferred)  of  land  to  be  radically  chancred  P 
Here  the  two  specific  terms  are  tenure  and  radically.  Land  must 
be  held  on  some  terms,  and  that  constitutes  tenure,  and  the  tenure 
of  land  must  be  changed  with  the  changing  times ;  but  we  are 
asked  ought  these  to  be  changed  from  their  base  or  foundation^ 
ought  they  to  be  fundamentally  altered? 
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We  contend  thst  the  tenure  of  land  should  be  retained  in  opposi- 
tion to  Communistio  tendencies  and  designs ;  and  that  no  radical  or 
fundamental  change  should  be  made  in  them  because  all  oUier 
forms  of  properly  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  analogy  of  property 
in  land,  and  any  interference  with,  the  model  form  of  property-right 
would  unsettle  and  destroy  far  more  than  it  could  put  right.  If 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  process  of  time  may  be  con- 
fiscated by  the  nation,  what  good  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  in  consequence  of  the  ezoess  of 
demand  over  supply  enhancing  it,  should  not  be  intercepted  and 
he  transferred  into  the  coffers  of  the  State.  If  wheat  is  bought  at 
C38.,  and  rises  by  scarcity  to  728.,  why  should  the  wheat  speculator 
retain  his  gain,  and  the  land  possessor  be  mulcted  of  the  increue  in 
the  value  of  his  property  from  the  same  cause  ?  Similarly  with  til 
property.  There  can  be  no  radical  change  in  the  tenure  of  land 
made  except  upon  principles  involving  Communistic  views,  and  these 
are  all  summed  up  in  Proudhon's  aphorism,  "  Property  is  thef^  '*— 
not  landed  property  alone,  but  all  property.  Are  we  prepared  for 
this  P    We  think  not.    Then  H.  K.  cannot  be  our  guide. 

B.  G.  C. 


Sha£8PSbe  Ain>  Tobacco. — Godthe  did  not  smoke,  neither  did  Shak- 
rpere.  I  caDnot  recall  a  single  alluBion  to  tobacco  in  all  his  plays ;  ero 
Sir  Toby  Belch  does  not  add  the  pipe  to  his  burnt  sack.  But  Shak^pere 
hated  every  form  of  debauchery.  The  penitence  of  Casaio  ia  mom  pio* 
minent  than  was  his  fun.  *' What !  drunk  P  and  talk  fustian  and  speak 
parrot,  and  discourse  with  one'a  shadow.*'  Shakspere  held  drunkeoneBs 
in  disgust.  Even  Falataff  is  more  an  intellectual  wag  than  a  aot.  What 
actor  could  play  Falstaff  after  riding  forty  milea  and  being  well  thxaahcd  ? 
Yet,  when  Falataflf  sustains  the  evening  at  the  Boar*s  Head,  he  has  riddea 
to  Gkidshill  and  back,  forty-four  miles !  No  palsied  aot  he.  Hamlet's 
disgust  at  hia  countrymen  is  well  known.  "  Grim  death,  how  fool  aad 
loathsome  ia  thine  image,"  is  the  comment  on  the  drunken  Kit  Sly.  Is 
short,  when  you  look  at  the  smooth,  happy,  half-feminine  face  of  Shakspestt 
you  see  one  to  whom  all  forms  of  debauchery  were  ungeniaL  A  courtier 
certainly,  and  a  lover  of  money.  The  king  had  written  against  tobacco, 
and  Will  Shakspere  set  his  watch  to  the  time.  Baleigh  and  CWliban 
Jonson  might  smoke  at  the  Mermaid — Will  kept  hia  head  clear  and  hU 
doublet  sweet. — Cope*§  Tobacco  PlatU, 
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AFFIBHATIYB  ABTICLB. — VU. 

Ok  the  earliest  pages  of  history  man  emerges  upon  our  view  as  a 
savage  being.  History  is  not  written  until  a  certain  amount  of 
civilization  has  been  attained,  and  hence  we  may  be  sure  that 
history  being  only  a  late  achievement  of  our  race,  man  was  not 
civilized  before  the  era  of  history.  History  is  a  record  of  man's 
doings  and  his  progress  ;  so  that  if  we  trace  the  progress  made  by 
man,  step  by  step,  back  to  the  un-historic  period,  we  shall  see  how 
little  civilization  has  advanced  when  history  had  begun  her  records. 
Here  and  there  a  little  civilization  shines  oat  of  the  great  darkness 
— ^like  lighthouses  at  night  set  on  and  pouring  forth  their  rajs 
from  some  few  islands  in  the  sea — ^but  the  very  brightness  of  these 
rays  gives  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  gloom  in  which  the  rest  of 
humanity  lay.  The  historian  looks  round  upon  the  scene  of  the 
nations,  communities,  or  tribes,  which  meet  his  views  and  observa- 
tions regarding  them,  shows  us  only  a  succession  of  acts  of  cruelty, 
rapine,  and  plunder;  of  marauding  forays,  in  which  neither 
popular  discipline  nor  commanding  skill  is  displayed;  of  im- 
prorident  self-indulgence  and  debauchery  followed  by  the  grim 
endurance  of  famine ;  the  former  being  pursued  with  dexterous 
cunning  and  unprincipled  disregard  for  others,  and  the  latter  by 
paasive,  if  not  stupid,  immobility  of  feeling  rather  than  nobility  or 
hardihood  of  spirit.  They  have  no  history,  they  are  moved  by  no 
past  beyond  that  which  the  memory  of  the  passions  retains  a 
notice  of;  and  only  contemporary  events  stir  or  move  them ;  they 
form  a  community  not  by  compact  or  law,  but  by  passion  and 
need.  They  appear  before  us  in  the  pages  of  the  early  historians 
like  spectres  wandering  in  the  dim  darkness  in  a  confused  inter- 
mixture of  war,  famine,  fire,  and  revelry ;  and  the  photograph 
which  he  is  able  to  take  of  them  is  blurred  by  movement  and  in- 
distinct from  defect  of  light ;  so  that  the  picture  rather  resembles 
the  wild  extravaganza  of  a  fever- dream  than  any  definite  reality. 
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They  have  no  annals,  and  bat  few  traditions,  and  the  Ttnou 
generations  of  men  pass  away  as  Homer  represents  them,  like  Ha 
leayes  of  a  tree,  leaving  no  mark  and  tracing  no  memory,  but  oalj 
leaving  a  vacancy  for  the  new  oomers ;  or,  as  some  one  else  his 
remarked,  the  successive  generations  of  savage  races  yanish  (rem 
the  earth,  leaving  as  little  trace  of  their  having  existed  on  it  as  the 
track  of  a  ship  upon  the  great  waters.  "  In  nations  where  then 
is  hardly  the  use  of  letters,"  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  "  Joumej 
to  the  Hebrides,"  remarks,  "  what  is  once  out  of  sight  is  lost  for 
ever.  They  think  but  little,  and  of  their  few  thoughta  none  are 
wasted  on  the  past,  in  which  they  are  neither  interested  by  fiesr 
nor  hope.  Their  only  registers  are  stated  observanoes  and  psse- 
tical  representations.  For  this  reason,  an  age  of  ignoranoe  is  an 
age  of  ceremony.  Pageants,  and  processions,  and  commemoratioaf 
gradually  shrink  away  as  better  methods  came  into  use  of 
recording  events  and  preserving  rights.  The  lessons  of  time  and 
the  experience  of  ages  do  not  exist  for  savage  nations,  henoe  1^ 
evidence  of  the  uprise  of  history  is  proof  that  *'  man  baa  developed 
from  the  savage  state." 

All  the  notices  which  history  gives  us  of  man  in  bia  early  or 
pre- historic  condition,  as  far  as  regards  his  moral  and  social  ooa- 
dition,  their  manners  and  customs,  the  state  of  their  intelligence, 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  their  modes  of  procuring  and  employ- 
ing food,  the  way  in  which  they  treated  their  wives  and  children, 
the  plans  on  which  they  built  their  dwellings,  and  the  forms  in 
which  they  waged  war,  made  treaties,  and  indulged  in  their  fes- 
tivities, agree  in  showing  us  man  in  a  savage  state,  and  every  one 
of  these  notices  links  in,  with  perfect  accuracy,  to  the  discovoiei 
made  by  explorers  of  geological  dibtis,  &c.,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
afford  no  other  conclusion  than  that  in  pre-historic  times  man  vu 
what  he  has  been  for  many  ag^s  after  history  began — a  being  in 
process  of  development  from  a  savage  state.  These  fSaota,  not  only 
of  geology,  but  of  history — ^mutually  corroborative  of  eaeh  other 
— are  also  farther  supported  by  the  facts  brought  before  us  in  our 
own  day  by  travellers  among  the  African  and  Indian  savages,  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  the  nomadic  Tarfcarst  ^.,  the  statementa  nsde 
on  the  best  authorities  regarding  the  comparatively  fixed  and  on- 
progressive  social  state  of  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Hindoosi 
the  Persians,  the  Turks,  Ac. ;  and  all  that  we  have  learned  of  the 
deadening  effects  of  absolutism  and  despotism  aa  compared  with 
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civilization,  freedom,  and  law.  Science,  history,  and  obserration 
are  therefore  at  one  in  their  common  deelaration  of  the  fact  that 
man  has  developed  from  the  savage  state  at  the  very  least,  though 
perhaps,  not  the  very  lowest. 

Had  man  been  created  and  had  he  continued  in  a  civilized  con- 
dition, it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  been 
so  long  without  developing  inventions.  He  must  have  desired  to 
record  his  ideas,  to  register  his  doings,  to  emblazon  what  was 
famous,  and  to  praise  the  worthy.  He  must,  therefore,  early  have 
been  in  possession  of  letters  and  literature,  of  arts  and  sciences,  and 
man  would  not  now  have  been  driven  hither  and  thither  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine  about  the  alleged  discoveries  of  the  present  day. 
The  non-progress  of  civilized  man  is  therefore  a  difficulty  our 
opponents  require  to  explain.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  that  man 
in  a  civilized  condition  could  have  failed  to  reproduce  ideas  and 
record  facts,  when  we  find  that  even  now  the  greatest  desire  of 
man  is  to  commemorate  the  dead  and  the  deeds  he  did.  When  we 
combine  this  negative  proof  of  man's  non-civilization  with  the 
facts  unexplained,  and  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  man's 
civilization,  of  the  evidences  of  savagery  and  barbaric  taste,  habits, 
customs,  &c.,  revealed  in  the  strata  of  the  earth— as  described  by 
Lubbock,  Lyell,  &c.,  plainly  prove  that  man  could  not  have  been 
created  and  continued  in  a  civilized  state,  and  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  our  ancestors  must  have  developed  from  a  savage  state. 

P.  O.  S.  thinks  this  question  concerns  man,  not  his  circum- 
stances. True,  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  it  is  only  through  man's 
circumstances  that  we  get  a  knowledge  of  what  he  is.  History 
and  science  only  tell  us  the  circumstances  of  man,  that  we  may 
infer  what  he  is ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  history-less  and  science- 
less  man  to  have  been  civilized. 

"  Samuel "  thinks  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  little  changed, 
and  argues  thence  that  man's  civilization  is  little  affected  by  out- 
ward circumstances;  but  the  same  argument  applies  here  as 
refers  to  P.  O.  S. ;  we  can  only  know  these  things  by  the  proofs 
afforded  to  us.  Oar  laws  are  growing  more  mild  and  just ;  our 
habits  are  improving ;  our  condition  is  undergoing  great  changes 
for  the  better ;  every  such  change  is  an  evidence  that  man  is  only 
even  now  rising  from  the  savage  state ;  that  he  has  not  already 
attained  to  civilization,  nor  is  he  yet  perfect.  On  the  whole,  then, 
the  affirmatives  have  it.  D.  M.  S. 
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NBOATIVB  ABTICLB. — Til. 

The  researches  and  achievements  of  science  are  undoubtedly 
^eat  and  glorious,  and  the  revelations  disclosed  to  the  mind  of 
man  through  its  study,  have  heightened  his  aspirations  and  iUnmi. 
nated  his  nature.  The  field  of  mental  speculation  which  seienoe 
presents  to  us  is  so  infinitely  wide  that  one  discovery  of  its  wonders 
only  "marshals  the  way"  to  the  discovery  of  wonders  more  intri- 
cate and  marvellous,  consequently  the  pursuits  of  the  votaries  of 
science  can  never  become  exhausted.  But  though  such  laudable 
expressions  can  be  truthfully  bestowed  on  this  important  branch 
of  education,  yet  it  is,  like  every  other  accompaniment  of  humsn 
progression,  subject  to  lamentable  abuse.  The  attitude  science  has 
taken  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  man  cannot,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  matter  of  wonder  or  surprise. 

The  question  under  discussion  unavoidably  leads  to  the  mingling 
of  arguments  taken  from  sacred  history  and  divine  revelation,  with 
facts  which  have  checkered  the  fluctuating  course  of  humanity.  To 
avoid  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  in  this  debate  would  simply  bring 
the  question  to  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  for  there  is  no  other 
source  of  reliable  information  given  relative  to  the  creation  of  man; 
besides,  the  truth  of  the  Bible  has  been  proved  unmistakably  in 
so  many  ways,  both  human  and  divine,  and  its  close  relation  to  the 
national  and  individual  prosperity  of  man  at  the  present  daj,  that 
any  comment  upon  its  influence  and  veracity  in  this  place  la  quite 
needless. 

One  important  leading  fact,  which  forms,  we  may  aay,  the  key- 
revelation  in  solving  the  question  under  discussion  is  notably  por- 
trayed in  the  tendency  of  his  nature.  Man  is  far  more  prone  to  de- 
cline into  error  than  to  rise  from  error  into  truth.  For  example  of 
this  fact  we  do  not  require  to  look  any  further  than  around  our 
own  fair  isle.  Do  we  not  And  men,  brought  up  under  the  purest 
influences  of  religion  relaxing  from  their  high  position,  and  faliiog 
into  the  most  sensual  and  degrading  state  P  Our  lists  of  mortality, 
our  prisons,  our  literature,  our  asylums,  our  hospitals,  all  too  pain- 
fully bear  proof  of  the  mighty  load  of  guilt  man  labours  under. 
We  find  even  men,  long  noted  for  their  piety  and  Christian 
consistency,  subsequently  becoming  morally  sick  under  the  baaefal 
atmosphere  of  sin,  and  adopting  the  strangest  ideas  of  God  and 
religion.    We  also  find  men  distinguished  for  their  genioa  and 
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learniag  leading  most  incompatible  and  infamous  lives.  On  the 
other  hand  we  see  men  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  education  strenuously  following  the  dictates  of  morality 
and  religiou.  When  such  varied  traits  can  be  seen  in  the  nature  of 
man,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  What  was  the  primary  cause 
of  such  moral  degradation  P  Without  any  other  assistance  than  that 
of  our  own  consciences  we  receive  a  conclusive  answer.  The  cause 
of  man's  depravity  must  have  been  the  committal  of  an  act  contrary 
to  the  established  laws  of  purity  and  obedience.  Man  muat  have 
possessed  a  tbue  idea  of  morality  before  be  could  possibly  become 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  disobedience  and  guilt.  Ignorance  (in 
the  sense  necessarily  assumed  in  this  debate)  could  not  have  been 
an  attribute  of  man's  primeval  condition,  because  a  knowledge  of 
what  18  right  must  be  had  and  felt  too  before  what  is  wrong  can  be 
committed. .  Certainly  ignorance  is  one  of  the  results  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  truth;  but  it  is  surely  an  outrageous  syllogism 
to  maintain  that  ignorance  developed  iu  man's  original  state,  because 
that  would  constitute  it  a  peikcifle  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  radically  forced  into  subordination.  We 
Bee  that  man  can  be  blinded,  misled,  and  deluded,  through  the 
agency  of  error,  when  possessed  of  the  full  grasp  of  the  intellect^ 
80  much  so  that  it  can  laUneh  its  victim  into  irremediable  despair. 
If  sin  can  cause  such  a  bk^siiiig  effect  over  man,  even  when  in  the 
full  power  of  his  mental  faculties,  how  is  it  possible  that  man  ever 
conld  have  raised  himself  from  a  condition  the  very  principles 
of  which  darken  his  understainding  and  corrupt  his  nature  P  To 
maintain  that  man  was  originally  under  the  total  influence  of  a 
power  which  can  exercise  such  terrible  feats  on  his  enlightened 
nature,  and  to  believe  that  man  raised  himself  from  such  a  state  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  profound  stretch  of  the  imagination  ever  accom- 
pliahed. 

Saragism  it  a  state  consisting  of  pure  ignorance,  possessing  the 
most  gross  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  utterly  foreign  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  Therefore  a  savage  is  a  being  that  knows 
no  laws  of  truth  and  consistency,  and  is  accordingly  capable  of  falling 
into  a  state  of  degradation  more  loathsome  than  that  of  the  brute ; 
for  while  brutes  are  led  and  restrained  by  an  unerring  law,  a  savage 
being  in  the  possession  of  a  free-will,  but  without  the  true  powers  of 
reason,  knows  no  limits  of  degradation.  Man,  therefore,  could  not 
raise  himself  from  such  a  condition  into  his  present  state.    We 
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eanno6  discover  any  such  inconsistency  in  any  other  exhibition  of 
God's  creative  hand,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  our  feelings  to  harbour 
such  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the  more  glorious  maater-pieee 
of  creation. 

The  supporters  of  the  affirmative,  by  maintaining  that  man  has 
developed  from  the  savage  state  affirm  that  he  has  developed  into 
a  moral  and  accountable  creature.  Then,  we  ask,  in  what  respect  do 
the  "  moral  and  accountable  beings  "  of  the  present  day  differ  from 
their  savage  predecessors  that  lived  in  the  first  ages  P  Man  in  his 
present  .state  has  certainly  an  advantage  over  man  in  his  primeval 
state  in  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  experiences  of  the  past.  Bot 
80  far  as  his  natubb  is  concerned,  we  must  admit  there  is  no  visible 
change.  The  modem  man  labours  under  the  same  pernicious  in- 
fluenoesi  and  cherishes  the  same  impure  thoughts,  as  the  anriwit 
Accordingly,  the  only  difference  between  the  modem  nation  and  the 
ancient  is,  that  the  one  possesses  knowledge  acquired  from 
an  acquisition  the  other  could  not  possibly  obtain.  If,  then, 
snan  was  in  a  state  of  savagism,  the  civilized  nation  has  developed 
from  pure  ignorance.  How  knowledge  can  be  the  offspring  of  igoo- 
ranoe  is  a  mystery  which  mental  philosophy  has  still  to  unraveL 

The  supporters  of  the  affirmative  lay  the  stress  of  their  argomeats 
on  the  fact  of  progression  man  has  made  in  lbaenino.  But  haste 
advancement  been  purely  owing  to  the  gradual  improvement  in  \et 
mind  and  life  P  or  has  it  been  the  means  of  changing  his  degnded 
propensities  P  To  both  of  these  questions  we  unhesitatingly  reply 
in  the  negative.  We  oould,  for  illustrations  of  the  sameneea  in  the 
nature  of  man  civilized  and  man  savage,  point  to  hundreds  of 
inventions  which  have  originated  through  no  other,  nor  poasiUj 
could,  than  through  the  medium  of  man's  absolute  deprsvitf. 
Workmanship  of  the  most  ingenious  nature  has  been  executed  to  bo 
other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  vanity,  sttperBtition>  lad 
cruelty.  As  the  human  family  increased,  divine  history  inlbraa  ni. 
crime,  sensuality,  and  idolatry  advanced^  and  ultimately  the  widked- 
ness  of  man  became  so  great,  that  the  anger  of  God  was  so  kindkd 
against  man  that  it  roused  Him  to  destroy  the  world  with  a  flood. 
How  many  civilized  nations  of  the  present  day  oould  we  put  fonmd 
to  substantiate  the  fact  that  civilization  and  degradation  go  Jaad 
in  hand  together.  There  are  nations  considered  to  be. tine  vcsy 
heights  of  progression  and  fashion,  that  oannot  be  said  to  htn 
emerged  into  the  childhood  of  religion.     The  whole  aafooi  of 
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Inimimity  impresses  us  with  this  trntb,— man  is  not  capable  of  raismf; 
Iiimself  into  a  civilized  state,  the  ideal  of  his  mind.  His-endearours 
in  acquiescing  to  the  admonitions  of  morality'vividly  ponrtray  his 
utter  inability  to  accomplish  that  which  he  aspires  to  ;  proving  that 
both  his  nature  and  mind  are  obscured  from  the  desired  manifesta- 
tions  of  God.  It  has  been  well  «aii  :  "Give  earthly  immortfility  to 
sinners,  and  this  fair  world  is  instantly  converted  into  a  'Pande^ 
monium ;  remove  the  fear  of  death,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of 
any  other  hell  than  this  earth  :  even  now  the  thoughts  and  imagi* 
nations  of  the  hearts  of  worldly  men  are  evil  continaally,  prone  to 
mere  animal  gratifications,  averse  to  all  spiritual  contempiation» 
bent  on  encroachment,  intent  on  aggrandisement,  mortally  hating 
all  and  sundry  who  present  auy  obstacle  to  headlong  indulgence. 
These  are  genuine  and  characteristic  features  of  unrenewed  human 
nature,  and  all  the  restraints  arising  from  fear  of  punishment,  porerty, 
and  disgrace,  are  daily  found  to  be  insufficient  to  repress  the  ebul- 
lition of  these  fiendish  and  beastly  propensities  !  Such  being  man'a 
present  state,  under  a  true  knowledge  of  himself,  and  of  the  nature 
of  his  Maker,  where  is  the  consistency  of  God  creating  man  in 
darkness  and  ignorance,  then  subsequently  to  bestow  on  his  mind  a 
knowledge  of  his  depraved  state  P  If  man  has  developed  from  a 
savage  state,  he  affords  an  exception  to  the  wonderful  oonsistenoy 
of  God  unfolded  throughout  the  whole  world. 

Of  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  cause  of  his  exile  from  the  etate 
in  which  he  was  created,  we  have  a  record  given  iu  the  Bible.  The 
words  spoken  by  our  all-wise  and  powerful  Creator  after  He  had 
finished  His  six  days  work  of  creation, — '*  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness."  Being  created  in  the  image  of  €k>d  man 
was  a  pure,  moral,  responsible  creature,  free  from  every  deformity 
and  imperfection.  Man's  influence  on  nature,  his  power,  his  reason, 
the  rariations  he  displays  in  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  bear  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  hmguage  of  Scripture — man 
being  the  crowning  act  of  transcendent  power. 

To  hold  that  man  was  created  in  a  savage  state,  is  to  deny  tint 
man  ever  possessed -power  to  exercise  his  reason  abi«ht^  and  to 
assume  that  he  has  raised  himself  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  interminable 
barriers  to  the  attainment  *bf  perfection.  To  maintain  that  man 
was  created  with  reason,  yet  in  a  state  of-savagism,  thereby  de- 
priving him  of  the  power  to  exercise  his  reason,  is  simply  to  beliere 
an  impossibility.    Of  what  use  is  Teason  to  man  if  he  be^nol Aee  to 
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exercise  it  P  Man  in  a  savage  state  can  scarcely  be  called  fxkx,  for 
he  is  placed  under  absolute  dklusiok.  Why  was  reason  giren  to 
man  P  Undoubtedly  because  man  is  a  bxspoksiblb  being — ^tbe 
object  of  divine  goodness—reason  is  essential,  both  in  directing  his 
actions  and  in  possessing  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  Maker. 
Now  it  is  notorious  that  all  savage  nations  possess  an  ipsa  (the 
egress  of  reason)  of  a  Deity,  but  invariably  the  idea  is  erroneoas. 
God,  in  bestowing  reason  on  man  consequently  created  him  ae- 
countable.  To  argue,  then,  that  man  developed  from  the  savage 
state,  is  certainly  to  assame  that  God  has  failed  in  attaining  from 
man  the  object  desired — a  true  idea  of  Himself  and  subservience  to 
His  will.  Without  exception,  savages  possess  an  idea  of  s 
Deity,  but  their  ideas,  like  their  worship,  are  most  iU iterate  and 
obscene.  How,  then,  since  we  can  discover  not  even  one  solitaiy 
instance  of  a  tbub  idea  of  God  in  all  the  savage  world,  can  mso 
have  developed  from  the  savage  state  P  We  can  produce  example 
over  example  how  man  can  fall  into  a  state  of  saragism,  but  we 
can  find  no  example  of  how  man  can  emerge  from  such  a  state  bj 
his  own  power.  Such  a  fact  is  conclasive  that  man  coald  not  hare 
developed  from  the  savage  state. 

Man  being  the  objbct  of  God's  spiritual  ooodnbss  must  hare 
been  created  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  character  of  God. 
The  fact  of  God  creating  man  bbsponsiblb  confutes  the  bare  pos- 
sibility that  man  in  his  primeval  state  worshipped  falsx  eons. 
I^othing  that  is  foul  and  despicable  can  be  the  handiwork  of  tke 
Creator  of  man,  in  whose  sight  "  even  the  heavens  are  impore," 
The  cause,  therefore,  of  man's  degradation  is  not  throui^h  aoj 
influence  wrought  by  God.  All  the  imperfections  that  bligKt, 
darken,  and  obscure  the  beauties  of  his  nature,  are  the  resulu  of 
his  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  To  study  the  structure  of  mso, 
the  power  he  possesses,  the  works  he  accomplishes  in  his  taus9 
state,  clearly  shows  that  his  nature  has  been  tainted  by  aiiisx:,f. 
For  look  at  man  in  hb  present  state ;  is  not  every  sin  he  commiti 
purely  owing  to  his  own  actions  P  Accordingly  man  in  his  preseat 
state  affords  a  clear  and  elaborate  commentary  on  the  question  bov 
he  was  created,  and  how  he  became  what  he  now  ia. 

Consulting  our  heart  only,  we  believe  that  man  is  m9i«  tliifi 
salines  and  ammonia ;  and  short  as  his  term  upon  earth  is  decreed 
to  be,  he  yet  achieves  enough  during  his  career  to  prove  that  the 
alliance  between  his  soul  and  the  elements  of  the  inorganic  worid  is 
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no  more  than  incidental :  we  therefore  beliere  that  the  one  shall 
BurviTe  the  form  of  the  other,  and,  listening  to  the  voice  of  nature, 
we  declare  that  within  the  prison  of  clay  he  now  inhabits  there 
dwells  a  true  indiTiduality— a  spirit  indeed,  of  which  physical  force 
is  only  a  faint  emblem — harder  than  the  strong  rock ;  stronger  than 
the  winds;  speedier  in  flight  than  the  L'ghtning's  flash,  and  yet, 
withal,  gentler  than  the  dove, — ^a  spirit,  in  short,  which,  as  it  is  not 
of  earth,  is  from  heaven. 

"  Immortality  and  responsibility  are  necessary  to  each  other ;  they 
form  the  opposite  ends  of  a  pole,  balanced  on  man's  life.  E^spon- 
sibility  points  to  immortality,  and  immortality  completes  what  re- 
sponsibility begins. 

"  Let  science  pursue  her  course,  illuminating  with  her  splendours 
the  darkness  of  our  earthly  home.  To  science  belong  matter  and 
form,  however  diversified — time  and  space,  however  extended ;  but 
the  mystery  of  existence  is  wrapped  up  within  the  impenetrable 
folds  of  the  infinite.  Science  can  test  the  properties  of  all  earthly 
substanoes — analyse  and  combine  them  with  ever-recurring  wonders. 
Gk)d,  eternity,  and  spirit,  are  words  not  to  be  found  in  her  nomen- 
dature.  To  science  God  is  simply  a  force,  man  a  phenomenon, 
while  eternity  is  unknown."  * 

Man,  in  his  present  state,  may  be  compared  to  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  edifice.  Though  the  moss  of  time  has  concealed  the  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  the  structure,  and  though  ivy  has  grown  over 
its  windows,  obscuring  the  light  of  day,  yet  in  its  very  ruins  it  points 
back  to  a  time  when  it  stood  in  the  completeness  of  its  grandeur. 
So  it  is  with  man.  Though  the  corrupting  influence  of  disobedience 
has  deformed  his  frame  and  chequered  his  soul  with  impurity,  yet 
what  remains  of  the  glory  of  his  nature  surely  discloses  that  he  once 
lived  in  the  sunny  regions  of  bliss,  and  smiled  under  the  breath  of 
Heaven.  C.  B. 

*  "  Development  or  Creation,"  p.  68. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION .• 

The  English  Constitution  is  anomalous  and  unique.  Yet,  the 
long  continuance,  the  regularity,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  working 
of  this  singular  machine  prove  it  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  ends  for 
which  it  is  intended.  On  paper  a  machine  might  be  dratrn  the 
plan  of  which  would  lead  us  to  think  it  bettor  than  the  one  of  which 
we  have  so  long  experienced  the  advantages.  But  the  length  of 
time  during  which  our  constitational  machine  has  stood,  and  in 
which  period  so  many  other  governing  machines  have  fallen  to  ruin 
(some  of  them  being  in  appearance  more  promising  than  our  own) 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  performed  its  work  so  well,  are  proofs  of 
its  good  quality.  We  propose  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  its  ex- 
cellences  and  advantages,  hoping  that  our  readers  will  feel  as  mueh 
interest  in,  and  derive  as  much  advantage  from  studying  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  o^  this  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  as  we  ou^ 
selves  have. 

I.  The  Legislature,  This  is  not  the  Sovereign  alone,  but  tiie 
SoveteigUt  Lords,  and  Commons  combined.  Each  of  the  houses  has 
the  power  of  either  affirming  or  negativing  the  decisions  of  the 
other.  The  Sovereign  can  affirm  or  negative  the  decisions  of  botL 
Any  question  may  ba  considered  and  deliberated  upon  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Any  member  in  each  house  may  propose 
what  he  thinks  proper.  Though  the  Sovereign  has  the  exclosive 
right  of  assembling  parliament,  yet  the  period  is  fixed  beyond 
which  the  head  of  the  State  cannot  refuse  to  convene  it.  And  as 
very  injurious  consequences  might  follow  if  laws  that  greatly  affect 
public  liberty  could  be  enacted  in  parliaments  abruptly  summoned, 
it  is  established  that  the  writs  for  assembling  a  parliament  must  be 

*  The  writer  of  this  essay  has  not  scrupled  in  many  places  to  use  the  Toy 
words  of  a  well-known  writer  on  our  constitution,  those  words  bein^  motv 
expressive  than  an j  which  he  could  himself  change  them  for.  After  the 
introductory  remarks  his  work  has  been  little  more  thau  to  select,  abridge, 
and  arrange  matter  made  ready  to  hand.  Yet  he  flatters  himself  ^t  evex 
this  slight  task  with  so  interesting  and  important  a  subject  may  not  be 
without  its  value. 
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tBBued  at  least  forty  days  before  its  first  meeting.  It  is  also 
enacted  that  the  Sovereign  cannot  abridge  the  term  of  prorogation 
that  has  been  fixed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  rebellion,  or  of  danger 
from  foreign  invasion,  and  even  then  a  notice  of  fourteen  days 
must  be  given. 

No  member  of  either  house  can  be  questioned,  or  called  to 
account  in  any  place  out  of  parliament  for  anything  said  in  it.  And 
as  interest  as  well  as  fear  might  impose  silence,  it  is  enacted  that 
clerks  in  the  revenue  offices,  crown  pensioners,  and  others  cannot 
be  elected  members,  while  persons  accepting  office  under  the  Crown 
thereby  vacate  their  seat,  though  they  may  be  re-elected. 

The  effect  of  the  division  of  the  English  legislature  into  three 
Parts,  is  that  those  parts  are  a  mutual  restraint  on  each  other. 
Instances  of  this  restraint  having  been  exercised  may  be  given. 
Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  Commons  tacked  certain  bills 
which  they  particularly  wanted  to  have  passed  to  their  money- 
bills.  The  forcible  use  thus  made  of  their  privilege  of  granting 
money  would  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium  between  them  and 
the  Croirn.  The  Lords  undertook  to  maintain  that  equilibrium,  and 
made  it  a  standing  order  of  their  house  to  reject  on  the  sight  of 
them,  all  bills  that  are  tacked  to  money-bills.  • 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  strong  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  framed  and  carried  a  bill  abridging  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  in  calling  parliaments,  and  judging  themselves  of  the  proper 
times  of  doing  it.    The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Commons. 

II.  The  Sovereign,  1.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
sovereign  is  the  source  of  all  judicial  power.  The  judges  are  his 
or  her  substitutes.  Everything  is  transacted  in  his  or  her  name. 
The  Sovereign  can  pardon  offences,  that  is,  remit  the  punishment 
that  has  been  awarded  to  those  offences.  The  Sovereign  is  the 
fountain  of  honour,  the  distributor  of  titles  and  dignitaries,  the 
creator  of  peer^,  baronets,  and  knights,  and  the  disposer  of  offices 
in  the  courts  of  law  and  elsewhere.  The  Sovereign  alone  can  coin 
money,  has  the  prerogative  of  regulating  weights  and  measures,  is 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  appoints  the  bishops,  is  the 
generalissimo  of  all  the  sea  and  land  forces,  levies  troops,  equips 
fleets,  builds  fortresses,  sends  and  receives  ambassadors,  contracts 
alliances,  declares  war,  and  makes  peace. 

It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  that  the  Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong, 
which  signiGes  that  his  or  her  person  is  above  the  reach  of  all 
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courts  of  law,  and  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  As  a  countcrbslssce 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  Commons  of  exclusive]  j  granting  supplies, 
it  is  customary  with  them  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  to 
grant  the  Sovereign  a  revenue  for  life.  This  enables  him  or  her  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  affords  all  necessary  inde- 
pendence, while  it  does  not  abridge  the  influence  of  the  Commonf 
with  respect  to  any  great  exertions  of  the  sovereign  power. 

Again,  parliament  can  establish  as  numerous  a  standing  army  ti 
it  pleases,  but  immediately  another  power  comes  forward  to  take 
tlie  absolute  command  of  it,  fill  all  the  parts  in  it,  and  direct  all  ill 
motions.  Parliament  may  lay  new  taxes,  but  immediately  another 
power  seizes  on  the  produce  of  them. 

When  parliament  is  dissolved,  the  laws  passed  by  it  continue  in 
force.  The  Sovereign  is  supplied  with  the  power  necessary  for 
executing  them,  but  is  bound  by  the  laws  equally  with  the  subjects. 

2.  The  restraints  placed  by  the  constitution  on  the  Sovereign. 
The  Sovereign  is  head  of  the  Church,  but  can  neither  alter  the 
established  religion,  call  individuals  to  an  account  for  their  religtooi 
opinions,  nor  profess  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  Any  prince 
professing  this  religion  is  declared  incapable  of  inheriting,  poiKsi- 
ing,  or  enjoying  the  British  Crown.  The  Sovereign  is  the  first 
magistrate,  but  can  neither  make  any  change  in  the  maxims  and 
forms  that  are  established  by  law  or  custom,  nor  influence  in  anj 
case  the  decision  of  causes  between  subject  and  subject. 

The  Sovereign  alone  has  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  bat 
cannot  alter  the  standard.  The  Sovereign  has  the  military  power, 
but  cannot  raise  troops  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Tliif 
consent  is  given  only  for  a  year  at  a  time,  and  the  taxes  for  their 
payment  are  allowed  for  only  the  same  period.  Even  military 
offences  and  desertion  can  be  punished  only  by  the  annual  renewal 
of  the  Mutiny  Act. 

Though  the  Sovereign  cannot  be  arraigned  before  judges,  yet  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown  can  be  impeached  by  the  Commons  for  the 
employment  of  the  public  money  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  dedared 
intention  of  those  who  granted  it,  for  an  abuse  of  power,  or  for 
anything  done  contrary  to  the  public  welfare. 

III.  I%e  Lords,  The  peers  of  Great  Britain  bear  in  real  weight 
and  numbers  no  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  people,  but  ai  s 
compensation  they  have  the  advantage  of  personal  honourf ,  and  of 
an  hereditary  title.    Also  by  established  ceremonial  the  House  of 
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Lords  has  a  pre-eminence  over  the  Houae  of  Commons,  the  latter 

heing  the  lower,  while  the  former  ia  the  npper  house.    In  the  upper 

house  the  throne  of  the  Sovereign  is  placed.    Here  the  Sovereign 

meets  the  parliament,  the  Commons  being  at  such  a  time  required 

to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords.    The  peers  also  act  as  judges  in 

case  of  impeachments  brought  by  the  Commons.    When  the  latter 

having  passed  a  bill  send  it  to  the  Lords,  a  number  of  their  members 

accompany  it,  but  the  Lords  send  bills  to  the  Commons  by  some  of 

their  assistants  only.    In  a  conference  between  members  of  the  two 

houses,  the  Commons  are  uncovered.    All  bills  that  have  passed 

both  houses  remain  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  the  royal  pleasure  is 

signified.    The  Lords  are  members  of  the  legislature  by  virtue  of  a 

right  inherent  in  their  persons,  and  sit  in  parliament  on  their  own 

account,  and  for  the  support  of  their  own  interests.     On  this 

account  they  have  the  privilege  of  giving  their  votes  by  proxies, 

which  privilege  the  Commons  have  not,  they  being  themselves 

proxies  for  the  people.    When  any  of  the  Lords  dissent  from  the 

resolutions  of  their  house,  they  may  enter  a  protest  against  them  in 

the  journals  of  the  house,  containing  the  reasons  of  their  dissent. 

IV.  The  Hottse  of  Commons, 

1.  Its  freedom  of  election.  The  writ  sent  under  the  great  seal 
of  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  directing  them  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  election  of  members,  being  received  by  them,  they 
must  three  days  after  its  reception  send  their  precept  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  boroughs,  ordering  them  to  make  the  election  within 
eight  days  after  the  reception  of  the  precept,  giving  four  days  notice 
thereof.  Candidates  practising  bribery  are  punishable.  No  peer 
or  lord-lieutenant  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  election,  neither 
are  the  electors  allowed  to  be  overawed  by  the  army. 

2.  Its  privileges.  All  bills  for  f^jcanting  money  must  have  their 
beginning  in  this  house.  The  Lords  cannot  take  such  into  con- 
sideration but  from  a  bill  being  presented  to  them  by  the  Commons. 
The  latter  are  so  tenacious  of  this  privilege  that  they  do  not  allow 
any  alteration  to  be  made  by  the  Lords  in  money  bills.  The  Lord.-^ 
must  either  accept  them  as  they  are  or  reject  them.  The  privilege 
possessed  exclusively  by  the  Commons  of  originating  money  bills, 
and  granting  supplies  counterbalances  the  extensive  prerogatives 
of  the  Sovereign.  The  latter  can  command  armies  and  equip  fleets, 
but  cannot  maintain  them  without  the  will  of  the  Commons.  The 
Sovereign  can  bestow  places  and  emoluments,  but  cannot  pay  the 
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Qolaxies  attached  to  them,  without  the  Commons.  The  SojeMgn, 
oan  declare  war»  but  caunot  carry  it  on  withoat  the  Commona.  As 
has  been  justly  remarked,  "  The  royal  prerogative  destitute  of  the 
power  of  imposing  taxes,  is  like  a  ship  completely  equipped,  but 
from  which  the  parliament  can  at  pleasure  draw  off  the  water,  and 
leaye  it  aground,  and  also  set  it  again  afloat  by  granting  Bubsidies." 
It  being  customary  to  grant  a  revenue  for  the  life  of  the  present 
Sovereign  only,  each  successor  to  the  kingly  station  finds  a  throne, 
a  sceptre,  and  a  crown,  but  neither  power  nor  dignity,  and  before 
an  actual  possession  of  these  is  given,  the  parliament  have  the 
power  of  taking  a  thorough  review  of  the  State,  of  correcting  aboaes 
that  may  have  crept  in,  and  thus  of  bringing  back  the  constitation 
to  its  first  principles. 

The  Commons  are  the  sole  judg.^s  of  the  amount  of  subsidies  to 
be  raised,  and  also  of  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  them.  They 
need  not  come  to  any  resolution  whatever  regarding  them  until  the 
safety  of  the  subject  is  fully  provided  for,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  privilege  of  having  the  sole  right  of  taxation,  have  in  process 
of  time  applied  it  to  a  nobler  use  than  the  mere  preserratioa  of 
property.  They  have  succeeded  in  converting  it  into  a  regular  and 
constitutional  means  of  influencing  the  motions  of  the  execatiTe: 
By  means  of  this  right,  they  have  gained  the  advantage  of  being 
constantly  called  to  concur  in  the  measures  of  the  Sovereign,  of 
having  the  greatest  attention  shown  by  the  latter  to  their  requests, 
and  of  having  the  highest  regard  paid  by  the  same  to  engagemeats 
made  with  them. 

Y.  The  people.  The  people  have  the  right  of  property,  of  per- 
sonal security,  and  of  locomotion.  These  rights  are  every  English- 
man's inheritance — his  birthright.  As  a  consequence  the  Soverei^ 
can  take  from  his  subjects  nothing  of  what  they  possess,  nor  can 
any  individual  take  aught  from  another  individual.  When  any 
person  is  charged  with  a  crime  a  magistrate  issues  a  warraat  to 
apprehend  him,  but  this  warrant  is  simply  an  order  for  the  party 
to  be  brought  before  him.  The  magistrate  must  then  hear  the 
case,  and  take  it  down  in  writing.  If  on  this  examination  it  appears 
that  the  crime  laid  to  the  person's  charge  was  not  committed  by  liim 
he  must  be  set  at  liberty.  If  the  contrary  appears,  he  is  in  eases 
of  great  importance  committed  to  prison  for  trial  at  the  next  sessions 
or  assizes.  In  less  serious  cases  he  must  give  bail  for  his  appearance 
to  answer  to  the  charge.    At  the  trial  a  grand  jury  is  composed  of 


more  than  i^welve,  axul  less  than  twenty-four  of  the  moat  consider- 
ahle  penona  in  the  ooonty  or  town.    The  fonetioa  of  this  jury  is 
to  examine  the  evidence  given  before  the  magistrates  in  support  of 
every  charge.    If  twelve  of  the  number  do  not  concur  in  the  opinon 
that  the  charge  is  well-gronnded  the  accused  is  at  once  set  at 
liberty.    If  twelve  of  the  jury  do  concur  in  this  opinion  the  prisoner 
is  detained  for  trial.    When  brought  to  the  bar,  the  bill  of  indict^ 
ment  is  read  in  his  presence.    A  petty  jury,  is  composed  of  twelve 
men,  who  are  chosen  to  hear  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
prisoner,  and  decide  upon  his  guilt  or  innocence.    The  fate  of  the 
prisoner  being  thus  in  the  hands  of  this  jury,  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  he  should  have  a  share  in  the  choice  of  them.    This 
the  English  law  allows  him,  by  granting  him  the  privilege  of 
challenging  or  objecting  to  those  of  them  whom  he  may  think  ex- 
ceptionable.   He  has  the  privilege  of  challenging  the  jury  in  two 
ways.    First,  if  he  has  reason  to  think  that  the  officer  who  formed 
the  panel  is  not  indifferent  in  the  cause,  that  he  has  an  interest  in 
the  prosecution,  or  that  he  is  related  to  the  prosecutor,  or  to  the 
injured  party,  he  may  request  to  have  tho  whole  panel  set-  aside. 
Secondly,  he  may  object  to  any  individuals  of  the  jury  on  the. 
ground  of  their  being  legally  incapable  of  serving,  on  the  ground 
of  their  having  been  convicted  of  crimot  or  on  that  of  their  having 
an  interest  in  the  convictipn  of  the  prisoner,  or  of  their  being  re- 
lated to  either  the  prosecutor,  or  his  attorney,  or  counsel,  or  of 
their  being  of  the  same  soetety  or  corporation  with  him.    Farther, 
the.  lav  allows  the  prisoner,  independently  of  these  grounds   of 
dballenge,  to  object,  without  shewing  any  cause,  to  twenty  jurors 
suooessively,  and  when  the  prisoner  is  an  alien,  one  half  of  the  jurors 
must  also  be  aliens. 

When  the  jury  is  formed,  and  the  jurors  have  taken  their  oath, 
the  prosecutor  produces  the  proofs  of  his  accusation,  when  the 
prisoner  may  question  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  also 
produce  witnesses  for  his  defence.  He  is  also  allowed  the  assistance 
of  counsel  to  discuss  any  point  of  law  as  well  as  to  investigate  the 
fact  itself.  When  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner  have  closed  their 
evidence,  and  the  witnesses  hare  answered  to  the  questions  put  by 
their  own  party  in  the  case,  by  the  opposite  party,  by  the  bench. 
and  by  the  jury,  the  judge  in. an  address  to  the  jury  sums  up  the 
evidence  that  has  been  advanced  on  each  side.  He  shows  what  is 
the  hinge  of  the  question  under  consideration,  and  gives    his 
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opinion  both  as  to  the  eridence  given,  and  as  the  point  of  law 
which  is  to  guide  them  in  their  decision.  This  done,  the  jury 
withdraw  to  consider  their  verdict  in  which  they  must  be  unaoi* 
mous.  The  opinion  which  the  judge  delivers  has  no  weight  but 
such  as  the  jury  choose  to  give  it,  and  their  verdict  must  decide 
both  on  the  fact  and  on  the  criminality  of  it.  If  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  is  Not  Guilty  the  prisoner  is  liberated,  and  cannot  on  any 
plea  be  tried  again  for  the  same  offence.  If  the  verdict  is  Guilty 
the  judge  pronounces  the  punishment  which  the  law  appoints.  He 
must  not  judge  according  to  his  own  discretion,  he  must  adhere 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  however  criminal  in  itself  a 
fact  may  be,  it  passes  unpunished  if  it  be  not  a  case  provided  for 
by  the  laws. 

The  trial  of  every  prisoner  must  be  public.  The  judge  cannot 
change  either  the  place  or  the  kind  of  punishment  prescribed  by 
the  sentence  ;  and  should  even  the  sheriff  take  away  the  life  of  a 
prisoner  in  a  way  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  law  he 
would  be  guilty  of  murder. 

The  judges  cannot  be  deprived  of  their  office  but  on  an  accusation 
by  parliament,  therefore  the  effect  of  interest  with  the  Sovereign, 
or  with  those  who  surround  that  exalted  personage  can  scarcely 
influence  their  decisions.  Their  commissions  continue  in  force 
notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  which  has  the  effect  id 
preventing  their  being  influenced  by  the  heir  to  the  throne.  As 
they  have  no  power  to  pass  sentence  till  the  matter  of  fact  has 
been  settled  by  a  jary  nominated  in  effect  by  the  common  ehoiee 
of  the  parties,  private  views  and  respect  of  persons  are  banished 
from  our  courts  of  justice.  The  admirable  institution  of  trial  by 
jury  places  the  judicial  authority  out  of  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  even  placed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  judge  himse]£ 
Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  public  power  cannot  exert  h 
till  they  have,  as  it  were,  received  the  permission  of  the  adminis* 
trators  of  the  laws,  and  these  cannot  administer  the  law  till  they 
have  received  permission  from  the  jury.  The  consequence  is  that 
no  man  in  England  meets  the  individual  who  has  power  to  dedde 
on  his  death  or  life,  juries  being  not  a  permanent  body,  and  there- 
fore having  had  no  time  to  study  how  their  power  may  be  used  to 
promote  their  private  ends.  They  are  selected  from  the  people  for 
the  occa<<ion,  perhaps  never  before  filled  the  position,  and  do  not 
know  that  they  ever  will  again.    Torture  ia  not  lawful  in  Englaiid, 
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and  thougli  no  man  can  under  any  pretence  be  tried  a  second  time 
for  the  same  offonce,  yet  if  any  one  has  been  found  guilty  on  proofs 
vhich  are  strongly  suspected  of  being  false,  a  new  trial  is  granted. 
The  law  of  habeas  corpus  requires  that  every  prisoner  shall  either 
be  brought  to  trial  or  be  set  at  liberty,  thus  prerenting  a  con- 
tinuous imprisonment. 

The  very  fact  of  the  gorernment  of  England  being  a  monarchy, 
and  that  an  hereditary  one,  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  whole  mass  of  the  executive  power  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  individual.  One  person  in  the  state  being 
made  very  great,  and  far  above  all  others,  an  effectual  check  is  put 
to  the  struggles  and  pretensions  which  are  common  in  republics ; 
and  no  individual  has  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  that  \j 
way  of  intrigues,  by  favours  conferred  on  the  people,  services 
rendered  to  them,  or  by  any  other  means  he  can  raise  himself  to 
the  head  of  the  State.  The  very  greatness  of  the  English  monarch 
is  therefore  a  preservative  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  com- 
petition with,  or  rivalling  of  that  exalted  personage  is  hopeless, 
and  therefore  not  attempted. 

In  most  of  the  ancient  free  states,  the  share  of  the  people  in  the 
business  of  legislation,  was  simply  to  approve  or  reject  the  pro- 
positions made  to  them,  and  give  the  final  sanction  to  them.  It 
was  a  function  of  the  executive  to  prepare  and  frame  the  laws,  and 
propose  them  to  the  people.  They  thus  possessed  that  branch  of 
the  legislative  power  which  may  be  called  the  initiative,  or  the 
prerogativ^e  of  putting  that  power  in  action.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  the  people,  through  their  representatives,  possess  the 
initiative  in  legislation.  The  necessities  of  the  state,  and  the  wants 
of  the  Sovereign,  put  that  exalted  personage  under  the  necessity  of 
frequently  having  recourse  to  parliament,  and  as  we  have  seen  the 
parliament  is  not  bound  to  wait  for  such  propositions  as  the  exe- 
cutive may  choose  to  propose  to  them.  Any  member  is  at  liberty 
to  propose  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  an  inquiry  into  real  or  sup* 
posed  abuses,  or  the  production  of  papers  and  correspondence  to 
throw  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the  executive.  The  greatness  of 
this  privilege  will  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  even  in  Scotland 
previous  to  its  union  with  England,  all  propositions  laid  before 
parliament  were  made  by  persons  called  Lords  of  the  Articles.  In 
Ireland,  again,  previous  to  its  union  with  Britain,  all  bills  were 
prepared  by  the  Sovereign  in  council,  and  laid  before  the  Irish 
parliament  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  for  their  assent  or  dissent. 
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When  the  timet',  has  arriyed  at  which  the  oommission  given  by 
the  people  to  their  delegates  expires,  they  exercise  the  power  of 
re-electing  those  of  their  representatives  whose  condact  they  ap- 
prove of,  and  of  rejecting  those  of  whom  they  hare  cause  to  com- 
plain. Every  subject  in  England  has  the  right  of  presentiog 
petitions  to  the  Sovereign,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
has  also  the  privilege  of  brmgiog  his  complaints  and  observations 
before  the  public  by  means  of  a  free  press.  The  English  laws  do 
not  allow  a  man  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime  for  merely  pnh- 
lishiog  something  which  is  disagreeable  to  another.  Panishment 
is  appointed  only  for  him  who  has  printed  that  which  is  crtminal 
in  its  nature,  and  that  punishment  can  be  awarded  only  on  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  Neither  the  courts  of  justice,  nor  any  judges 
whatever,  are  authorized  to  take  any  notice  of  writing*  intended 
for  the  press.  They  are  confined  to  those  which  are  actually 
printed.  Thus  both  the  governors  and  governed  are  sensible  that 
their  actions  are  liable  to  be  exposed  to  public  view.    G^ovemon, 

'therefore,  dare  not  venture  on  those  acts  of  partiality,  those  secret 
connivances  at  the  acts  of  particular  persons,  or  those  vexations 
and  illegal  prfactices  which  they  are  too  apt  to  be  guilty  of  when 
acting  out  of  the  public  sight.  They  are  conscious  that  their 
wrong-doings  would  be  immediately  divulged. 

There  is  a  reciprocal  interaction  between  the  privilege  of  a  firee 
press  and  the  right  of  ultimate  redstance  to  unoonatitutiottal 
government.  Thus  the  press  might  be  free  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  people,  but  without  the  right  of  a  resistance  which  would  over- 
awe those  who  attempt  to  violate  the  constitution  that  fireedom 

'  would  be  a  mere  shadow.  So,  again,  the  right  of  resistance  would 
be  deprived  of  much  of  its  efficacy  if  the  means  afforded  by  a  free 
press  for  effecting  with  celebrity  a  general  union  amongst  the  people 
did  not  exist. 

Both  the  tiizane,  the  parliament,  and  the  people  of  England, 
have  powerful  safbguards.  And  as  a  compensation-balanee  w 
pendulum  in  a  watch  or  clock  ensures  aoeuracy  of  movement  ia 
the  time-keeper,  so  the  principle  of  compensation  which  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  English  Constitution  cftuses  that^^eneraUe  and  valu- 
able machine  to  work  with  regularity  and  with  comfort  unspeek- 
Hble  to  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  8:  S. 
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GEOHGE  DANIEL, 
SiTisisT,  Gbitic,  Antiquabian,  Dbauatibt,  Slg. 

If,  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  1864,  a  man  witk  any  literary 
taste  or  curiosity  had  been  walking  down  the  Strand,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  wonld  have  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and,  entering  the  well-known  literary  auotion-rooms  of 
Messrs.  Sotheby  and  Company*  wonld  have  witnessed  the  sale  of 
one  of  the  best  libraries  of  rare  books  then  in  eziatence — the  library 
of  George  Daniel,  the  intelligent  antiquarian  and  diligent  dramatic 
author.  All  sections  of  the  literary  world  were  represented  at  that 
ten  days  sale.  That  great  depository  of  literature — the  British 
Museum — which  is  from  time  to  time  drawing  to  itself  all  the  valu- 
able relics  of  the  past,  was  eager  to  select  some  gold  from  this  pri- 
Tate  mine,  and  exhibit  it  in  the  public  literary  mint.  Several 
wealthy  English  merchants,  whose  early  lore  for  learning  had  not 
been  altogether  lost  in  the  all-absorbing  enterprises  of  commercial 
life;  and  some  English  ladies,  wishful  to  possess  original  copies  of 
books  which  hare  done  so  much  to  establish  our  national  literary 
fame,  had  sent  their  representatives ;  and  the  Americans,  always 
eager  to  promote  their  own  education  by  the  study  of  our  litera- 
ture, crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  enrich  their  museums  and  colleges 
with  some  literary  gems  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Never,  per- 
haps, had  a  single  private  individual  succeeded  in  collecting  so 
ouriouB  and  valuable  a  library  as  George  Daniel  had  done ;  and  to 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  long-continued  perseverance 
of  his  researches,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  many  singular  and  useful  works  which  might  stiil  have 
been  secreted  from  public  view. 

The  time  at  which  his  library  was  sold  was  very  opportune — the 
Tercentenary  of  Shakspere's  birthday  had  just  been  celebrated  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon ;  and  the  public  had  shown,  by  the  interest  it 
bad  taken  in  doing  honour  to  one  of  England's  greatest  sons,  that 
true  genius  and  ^gent  workuig  are  valued  by  an  intelligent  people 
in  all  future  time. 

George  Daniel  -had  looked  forward  with  no  small  amount  of  plea- 
rare  ta'  the  opportunity  he  hoped  would  have  been  afforded  him  of 
iakiog  part  in  honouring  his  favourite  bard  and  teacher  at  thi^  great 
festival;   but,  while  the  Hter&ii  were  celebrating    Shakspeiis's 
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memory,  his  genial  spirit  had  passed  away  from  his  companions.  In 
July,  three  months  after  the  national  celebration,  George  Darnel's 
collection  of  books  (the  result  of  long  and  anxious  labour),  were  dis- 
persed far  and  wide  among  the  wealthy  and  the  learned.  Iiooking 
orer  the  voluminous  catalogue]  the  eye  rests  on  a  vast  number  of 
literary  jewels,  many  of  them  unique.  Here  is  a  collection  of  aeventf 
black-letter  ballads,  telling  us  of  the  manner  in  which  men  thought 
and  acted  in  the  golden  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  describing  the 
tuui'naments  in  the  times  of  James  I.,  or  expressing  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  exemplary  Edward  YI.  And  there  is  no  literature 
that  places  our  ancestors  so  vividly  before  the  student  of  history  ai 
their  national  ballads.    This  singular  collection  was  sold  for  £750. 

Here  is  a  French  missal,  as  valuable  as  it  is  beautiful,  commenc- 
ing with  a  calendar,  in  which  arc  depicted  in  twelve  miaiatures 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  month,  executed  in  the  highest  style 
of  art ;  each  page,  like  the  offices  themselves,  decorated  with  an  ad- 
mirable border,  upon  a  lilac-tinted  ground,  composed  into  robes  and 
ribbons,  twisted  into  love-knots  and  fanciful  shapes,  ornamented 
in  the  best  taste,  with  the  devices  and  mottoes  of  the  family  for 
whom  it  was  executed."  This  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
French  art  ever  submitted  for  sale  by  auction ;  it  sold  for  £250. 
The  early  folio  editions  of  Shakspere's  works  were  George  Daniel's 
very  highly-prized  and  valuable  relics.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  pur- 
chased one  edition  for  £716,  and  several  others  were  sold  for  sums 
ranging  from  £300  to  £400. 

The  whole  amount  realised  by  this  remarkable  sale  was  betweea 
£15,000  and  £16,000.  Of  the  sedulous  and  devoted  accumulator  of 
these  treasured  stores,  few,  we  think,  would  be  unsolicitous  of 
knowing  something,  for  that  he  was  not  only  a  lover  but  a  maker  of 
books,  a  man  of  strong,  original,  and  varied  genius. 

While  the  French  Bevolution  was  raging,  and  the  Engliah  natioD 
was  anxious  and  disturbed;  George  Daniel  was  born  1789»  in  Ifon- 
don.  He  was  descended  from  Paul  Daniell,  the  head  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  those  noble  Huguenots,  who  were  the  Freock 
apostles  of  freedom,  and  he  certainly  inherited  no  small  share  of 
their  spirit.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  his  father,  a  man  of  aame 
ability,  died.  The  legacy  he  left  his  son  was  a  library,  and  among 
these  streams  of  "  life-blood  "  George  passed  his  early  years.  He 
was  not  forced  to  read,  he  took  to  learning,  and  this  early  lorv  of 
study  was  a  prominent  feature  in  his  character  throughout  Iife«  He 
had  not  the  benefit  of  a  univenity  education ;  he  was  self-ednsaled 
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He  Talaed  learning  not  because  it  was  a  means  of  subsistence,  but 
as  being  the  best  promoter  of  happiness.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  that  field  which  must,  hereafter,  bring  the  richest  harvest 
— ^the  field  of  thought.  He  followed  the  path  of  his  fayonrite 
authors  ;  "  fancy's  own  child,"  Shakspere,  was  best  known  to  the 
world  during  his  lifetime  as  a  proprietor  in  the  Globe  Theatre^ 
Blackfriars ;  Milton's  genius,  though  it  budded  early,  blossomed 
late ;  it  burst  not  out  into  the  fruit  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  till  fifty- 
seven  winters  had  clouded  his  brow.  It  was  beneath  the  feet  of 
o\ir  great  poets  that  Greorge  Daniel  sat ;  knowing  that  from  them 
some  of  the  best  lessons  are  to  be  learnt.  Genius  is  often  awakened 
by  some  great  public  event,  generally  affected  more  or  less  by  it. 

It  was  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson  thac  first  called  his  poetic  talent 
into  action ;  and  when  once  the  fountain  had  begun  to  flow  it  con- 
tinued  gaining  strength;  until  the  youth  who  wrote  the  naval 
hero's  elegy  became  the  dramatic  author,  the  critic,  and  the  poet. 
Love  lightens  work,  takes  the  sting  out  of  labour,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  this  lover  of  literature  become  an  earnest  worker 
in  a  difBcult  literary  path.     In  1812  he  produced  "  The  Times,  a 
Prophecy,"  and  a  small  volume  of  "  Miscellaneous  Poems."    In 
1815  George  Daniel  produced  "  The  Modem  Dunciad,"  a  clever 
satirical  poem,  and  a  work  of  which  a  critic  remarked  that  "  This 
modem  Pope — whoever  he  may  be — ^has  produced  a  "  Dunciad  " 
which  the  stinging  bard  of  Twickenham  would  not  be  ashamed  to 
own.  The  bard  sparer  neither  poet  nor  courtier ;  and  in  the  office  of  a 
satirist  he  speak^'  with  the  boldness  of  a  Juvenal ;"  it  passed 
through  five  editions  id  a  year.    Shortly  afterwards  two  farces  of 
his  were  perform{l|d  respectively  at  the  Lyceum  and  Drury  Lane 
Theatres;  in  the  year  1833,  however,  he  discontinued  writing 
dramatic  works.   '\For  a  long  period  the  readers  of  "  Cumberland's 
Minor  Theatre  "  ijfere  entertained  by  the  smart  and  witty  prefaces 
which  appeared  before  the  several  plays  published  in  that  series,  and 
some  of  the  finest,  briefest,  ineisive,  and  decisive  theatrical  and 
dramatic  criticisms  which  have  been  written,  combining  the  acumen 
of  Hazlitt,  the  perceptiveness  of  Lamb,  the  taste  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  the  epigrammatic  skill  of  Home-— they  are,  indeed,  criticisms 
in  eaaenoes,  and  were  signed  "D.  G."  (which  are  his  initials  re- 
versed).   Besides  these,  he  also  wrote  the  annual  orations  for 
Mr.  Harley,  the  comedian,  to  deliver  .at  the  anniversaries  of  the 
Dmry  Lane  Theatrical  Fund.     His  "Merrie  England  in  the 
1871.  X 
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Olden  Timea,"  which  appeared  in  two  vols.*  8ro.,  in  1842,  is  & 
book  full  of  instractive  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  and  aparkkt 
with  amusement  and  wit  for  the  curious.  Here  he  describee  to 
QB  the  fairs  of  bygone  days ;  takes  us  to  the  old  inns,  and  nn* 
folds  the  long  scroll  of  histories  and  mysteries  connected  wiili 
them;  relates  to  us  how  old  customs  rose  and  then  fell  iaU> 
disuse ;  so  pleasantly  does  he  tell  the  story  of  the  paat,  that  we 
sometimes  wish  old  Time  would  roll  us  backward  rather  than  for- 
ward. In  this  work  the  good-humoured  antiquarian  shows  himseif 
to  be  a  warm-hearted  philanthropist.  Greorge  Daniel  had  an  interne 
love  for  the  Euglish  dramatists  and  the  British  stage ;  he  knewthit 
the  every-day  life  of  our  anoestors^their  manners  and  eastonH 
in  a  word,  themselves,  are  depicted — not  in  the  wars  that  they 
fought  or  the  dogmas  they  upheld — but  in  their  social  gatheringi 
and  festive  sports :  for  if  we  would  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
people  we  must  enter  their  homes,  and  obsenre  their  actions  tiiere, 
and  not  number  the  thousands  who  fight  in  their  battles,  or  the 
courtiers  who  buzz,  like  so  many  flies,  round  their  king.  When 
George  Daniel  would  write  us  the  social  history  of  two  centuries 
he  takes  us,  not  to  palaces  and  parks,  but  to  the  old  inns  at  Sonth- 
wark  and  Holbom,  or  strays  with  us  into  country  fairs ;  pictani 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  sitting  with  his  pipe  under  the  shade  of  the 
Queen's  Head  Tavern,  in  the  Lower  £oad,  in  merrie  Islington;  or 
io  the  old  Homsey  Wood  Tavern  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont 
to  hunt  in  the  days  of  yore.  We  ourselves,  in  these  days  of  civilisa- 
tion, borne  on  by  hurry  and  bustle,  cannot  but  look  baok  witk  an 
inward  sigh  to  those  good  old  times  when  "Queen  Bess"  sported  ia 
the  fields  of  Homsey,  and  occasionally  rode  through  the  pictfy 
village  of  "  Iseldune." 

Though  most  of  his  writings  teU  of  bygone  times,  some  of  thtm 
have  reference  to  himself  and  his  family.  "  The  Missionaij,**  a 
poem— a  small  quarto  issu^  in  1847— refers  to  his  second  son,  'wink 
in  early  hfe,  left  his  native  country  for  America,  and  af^  a  pros- 
parous  commercial  career,  was  appointed  an  adjutantogeiMnd  m 
the  Confederate  army,  and  lost  his  life  in  promoting  the  inteceate  ef 
the  Southern  cause,  which  he  strongly  espoused.  He  also  isaaed 
"  Yirgil  in  London  and  other  Poems/'  in  1836,  and  "  Democritai  is 
London,"  in  1852. 

In  his  habits  George  Daniel  was  the  ideal  of  a  literary  jbbb.  1b 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  in  Canonbujy  Square  there  ma  a- 
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room,  overlooking  the  garden.  Sitting  here,  Burrounded  by  some 
of  his  favourite  books,  and  a  bust  or  two  of  some  celebritj  in  the 
world  of  thought,  he  was  wont  to  pore  over  his  well-loved  Shak- 
spere,  and  draw  from  the  ever-flowing  fountain  which  emanates 
from  those  immortal  pages  the  vivid  representations  of  human  cha* 
racter,  which,  while  they  tae  full  of  interest  and  attraction,  contain 
precious  gold  found  in  no  other  human  literature.  Here,  too,  he 
wrote  his  books,  edited  editions  oT  old  ballads,  and  stored  his  mind 
with  singular  facta ;  and  when  tired  of  these  things  strolled,  as 
Francis  Bacon  and  Abraham  Cowley  did,  round  his  garden. 

He  was  the  companion  of  many  literary  men ;  for  years  the  well- 
proportioned  figure  and  merry  face,  the  ready  wit  and  instructive 
stories  of  the  old  gentleman  were  welcomed  by  the  mentberB  of  the 
Urban  Club ;  and  those  who  could  spare  an  hour  in  the  evening 
were  often  to  be  aeen  about  six  o'clock  listening  to  his  tales  of  the 
past,  as  he  sat  taking  his  choip  and  half  a  pint  of  sherry  in  the  Sir 
Hugh  Myddleton  Tavern,  adjoining  Sadler's  Weils.  How  well 
do  we  ourselves  remember  those  evenings,  when,  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  he  woald  make  our  fireside  bright  with  stories  of  the 
lUerttti  and  political  leaders  of  the  past,  or  describe  his  interviews 
-with  Charles  Lamb  and  his  associates,  or  entering  the  field  of  poll* 
tics  would  give  his  judgment  on  the  events  of  fifcy  years  ago  I 

He  had  many  friends  at  the  British  Museum ;  and,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  services  rendered,  he  bequeathed  to  it  a  valu- 
able casket,  made  of  Shakspere's  mulberry  tree,  which  was  originally 
presented  to  Garriok,  the  actor,  by  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
George  Daniel's  interest  in  the  drama  somewhat  decreased.  The 
stage  was  not  what  it  used  to  be,  at  least  not  to  him. 

In  a  private  work,  published  for  his  family,  he  has  appended  a 
collection  of  original  hymns,  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind 
-which,  if  it  had  been  trained  to  this  slyle  of  writing,  might  have 
enriched  the  song  books  of  the  Christian  church.  They  breath  an 
evangelical  spirit,  tell  of  a  large  acquaintance  with  Scripture  facts 
aad  doctrines,  and  no  doubt  they  are  the  fruit  of  much  patient 
thooj^  and  atody. 

While  dining  one  Sonday,  in  April,  1864,  at  the  house  of  his 
son.  Dr.  Daniel,  in  Stoke  Newington,  he  was  seiaed  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  died  a  few  days  thereafter.  His  remains  lie  in 
High  gate  Cemetery,  his  memory  lingers  with  us  still.    A.  C.  T. 
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S  New  View  of  Causation,  by  Thomas  Sqtdre  Barrett. 

Examination  of  Oilleepie'e  Argument^  d  priori,  by  T.  S.  Barrett 

London :  Provost  &  Co. 

Thb  publication  of  the  "  New  Yiew  of  Causation/'  though  not 
suggested  has  been  determined  by  the  controyersy  in  the  course  of 
which  the  "Examination  of  Gillespie's  Argument"  was  issued. 
"  A  circumstance,  of  recent  date,  has  helped  to  determine  me,"  says 
the  author,  "  to  risk  publication  without  farther  hesitation.  List 
year  (1869),  I  was  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gillespie,  on  the  subject  of  his  '  Argument  h  priori  for  the  exu- 
tence  of  a  Great  First  Cause,'  and  it  resulted  in  my  publishing 
[semi-]  anonymously  an  examination  of  that  gentleman's  positioiis. 
My  stand-point  was  not  that  of  an  assailer  of  all  possible  theology, 
but  merely  that  of  a  demurrer  to  the  h  priori  method  of  paroof 
which  I  hold  to  be  radically  inconclusive."  "  There  is  Intelligenoe 
in  the  Universe,"  argnes  Mr.  Gillespie ;  "  and  it  must  either  have 
existed  from  eternity,  or  have  begun  to  be.  And  if  it  begun  to  be 
it  must  have  had  a  cause ;  for  vjhatever  begins  to  be  must  have  a 
cause"  This  Mr.  Barrett  believes  to  be  an  error,  and  "  the  only 
effectual  method  of  showing  its  error  is  to  make  a  thorough  ioquirj 
into  the  nature  of  causation  in  general ;"  which,  in  this  work,  he 
proceeds  in  his  own  fashion  to  do. 

Mr.  Barrett  appears  to  have  devoted  much  study  to  the  topie, 
although  it  does  not  seem  that  he  has  given  much  individual 
thought  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  he  has  undertaken  to 
supply  a  new  view  of.  We  admire  his  diligence,  patience,  and 
aouteness  as  a  reader,  and  as  a  collector  of  those  brief,  teUing, 
striking  sentences  which  hold  in  themselves  the  esseneee  of 
volumes  ;  but  as  a  reasoner  we  have  failed  to  find  any  "  new  twv 
of  Causation"  in  the  book— anything  that   is  not  oontained  ia 
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"Hamilton's  Law  of  the  Conditioned  or  Spencer's  'Uniyersal 
Fostnlate.' "  The  work,  which  is  "  Dedicated  to  Alexander  Bain, 
George  Henry  Lewes,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  writings  emi- 
nently haye  contribated  to  the  right  method  for  philosophical 
inqniries,"  consists  of  three  chapters,  prefaced  by  a  careful  syllabns; 
each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  appendix  containing  a  catena  of 
authorities  on  the  points  discussed,  and  the  book  is  furnished  with 
a  careful  index,  and  is  altogether  exceedingly  carefully  got  up  with 
cross-references  of  the  most  unexceptionable  sort.  Indeed,  the 
work  is  quite  a  model  of  what  a  philosophical  publication  ought  to 
be  in  all  that  concerns  ease  of  reference  and  readiness  of  consul- 
tation. 

Of  the  three  chapters  the  first  comprises  "The  Litroduction ;" 
the  second  supplies  an  "  Historical  Epitome,"  and  the  third  presents 
"  The  Problem  Solved."    The  introduction  is  brief  and  straight^ 
forward,  and  has  attached  to  it,  as  a  note,  a  pretty  exhaustive  cata- 
logue of  works  having  reference  to  the  theory  of  causation,  and  a 
few  other  references.    The  "  Historical  Epitome  "  commences  only 
with  the  theory  of  causation  in  modem  times,  and  takes  no  notice 
of  tiie  elaborate  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophical  sects,  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  causation.    Of  course,  these  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  obsolete  and  crude  hypotheses  of  speculative  philo- 
sophers; but  yet,  as  carefully  thought  out  distinctions  between 
principles,  causes,  and  conditions,  the  notions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
are,  even  yet,  not  unworthy  of  attention.    Baconian  causation  does 
not  include  all  causes,  and  Hume's  "  Theory  of  Causation  "  does 
not  exhaust  even  human  causation — ^the  causative  force,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  will.    A  good  account  of  the  older  views  on  causation 
is  to  be  found  in  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  causation,"  by 
£.  E.  Scott,  of  Aberdeen,  1810;  and  a  very  valuable  and  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  proper  understanding  of  this  subject  is 
contained  in  Maine  de  Biron's  "  New  Thoughts  on  the  Belations 
between  the  Bodily  Powers   and  the   Moral  Nature  of  Man," 
1884.    Jouffry  and  Cousin  are  also  writers  of  merit  on  this  special 
topic— -a  topic  which  lies  at  the  root  alike  of  physical  and  of  meta- 
physical science. 

The  notes  which  follow  chapter  second  are  well-chosen  and  in- 
forming ;  and  a  "  Synopsis  of  Opinions  on  Causation  "  is  valuable 
as  a  condensed  bird's-eye  view  of  a  large  amount  of  reading. 
Of  course,  the  great  interest  to  a  student  of  thought  is  aroused 
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hf  ohapler  third,  whic^  encosrages  ns  to  find  there  "  the  problem 
solTed.**  The  mind,  we  believe,  thoogh  it  yearns  for,  very  seldoin 
gUBB,  finalities ;  and  if  this  topic  of  topics  in  science^  whether  of 
smid  or  matter,  is  herein  distinctly  solred,  Mr.  Barrett  has  claimA 
on  human  love  which  words  dare  hardly  estimate.  We  shall  not 
forestall  a  verdict.  We  shall  place  before  the  reader  the  mcst 
important  portions  of  t§iis  the  most  important  portion  of  tlie  work ; 
and  we  solicit  for  them  the  reader's  most  painstaking  study. 

**  Necessity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  key  to  the  difficulty.     .    .    . 
Between  events  no  necessaxy  connection  can  be  perceived.    Ye; 
nevertheless,  the  prevailing  belief  is,  that  there  is  such  a  necessitj 
in  every  case  of  causation.     .     .     .     The  idea  of  nece^^ity  is  an 
essential  portion — a  sine  qua  non — of  the  causal  notion.    As  neces- 
sity cannot  be  perceived  m  phenomena,  it  is  plain  that  the  idea 
cannot  haye  originated  from  the  contemplation  of  physical  events. 
.    .    .    This  primary  mental  idea  of   necessity  which  moat  be 
developed  before  the  notion  of  causality  can  arise,  is  what  is  called 
by  metaphysicians  '  logical  necessity.'    It  is  a  perception  of  what 
Professor  Bain  calls  the  '  Law  of  Consistency.'    It  is  seen  that 
certain  thioga  mu&t  accompany  certain  other  things ;    otherwiaa 
there  would  be  involved  an  incoDststency  or  contradiction.     .    .    . 
This  once  possessed,  its  transference  to  phenomena  is  easy.     .     •    . 
Are  we  justified  in  transferring  the  attribute  of  necet^sity  from 
axioms  and  demonstrated  propositions  to  the  relation    between 
natural  events  P    .     .    .     We  are  so  used  to  witness  certain  oanft> 
binations  of  phenomena,  that  habit  induces  the  conviction  of  oer- 
tainty.    .     .    .    If  we  divest  ourselves  of  our  acquired  knowledge 
and  beliefs,  and  imagine  ourselves  observing,  for  the  first  time,  any 
succession  or  correlation  of  events,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  nodiiair 
in  them  or  their  conjiincti<m  to  tell  us  of  power  or  neoesaity.    It 
is  only  by  witnessing  the  same  combination  of  phenomena  several 
times,  that  we  get  the  idea  of  invaiiabilityv  aud  thence  that  of 
necessity.     .     .     .    We  do  not  know  the  efficient  cause  of  any- 
thing, we  only  know  secondary  or  conditional  causes,  which  pro- 
perly speaking,  are  not  efficient  causes  at  all.    ...    '  Law  is 
merely  the  name  we  give  to  ^eneisali2ation»o<or  in  logical  lanjTiagr 
to  universal  propositions  which  we  believe  to  be  true.'    .    .     . 
law,   as  latiDf  does  not   involve  necessity,  whatever  the  popular 
opinion  on  the  point    may  be.     .     .     .    There    is,    however,    a 
necessity'  flowing  from  a  law— the  necessity  of  implication  or 
sistency— the  necessity  that  if  a  law  is  true  every  iaatanoa 
under  or  included  in  it,  must  be  in  a^eement  with  it.    •    •    . 
This  logical  or  conditional   necessity  is  the  necessity  by  wluch 
cause  and  efiect  are  connected  in  our  minds.    If  a  law  is  true;,  every 
instance-under  it  is  necessarily  in  accordance  with  it.     ...     In 
sfaontytheijifbrringof dfocrisiromlawsyOroflawsfnoBi   ' 


bears  a  cloi^e  resemblance  to  the  working  ont  of  an  equation  in 
algebra — the  steps  of  which  prooesa  are  connected  together-  bgic  ii»* 
aeoesaitj  of  implication  or  consistency.  Laws  and  phenomenat 
canses  and  efifects,  are  bound  together  in  our  minds  by  precisely 
the  same  subjectiye  necessity.  Nor  can  we  imagine  any  other  sort 
of  necessity.  .  .  .  A  true  and  scientific  analysis  of  causation 
ought  to  consist  rather  of  an  exhibition  of  what  tne  idea  should  he' 
thim  of  what  it  actually  is.  .  .  .  The  simplest  idea  of  causation, 
and  probably  the  first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  that  of  mere  invari- 
ability and  COD  junction.  .  .  .  The  real  cause  is  the  sum  of 
all  the  necessary  antecedents.  ...  At  this  point  the  idea  of 
causation  enters  a  higher  phase.  The  original  popular  notion  of 
one  cause  to  one  efiect  passes  into  the  correcter  ana  more  scientific 
theory  of  every  effect  being  the  result  of  many  causes.  This  may 
be  considered  the  view  more  generally  prevalent  among  men  of 
science.  Indeed,  the  word  cause,  at  this  stage  ofprogress,  generally 
disappears  altogether.  .  .  .  Men  of  science,  as  a  rule,  now 
prefer  the  term  ^  conditions '  instead  of '  causes.'  .  .  .  There  is 
a  latent  feeling  in  our  minds,  on  contemplating  the  operations  of 
nature,  that  if  we  only  knew  all  the  essential  conditions  or  causes 
of  a  phenomenon,  we  should  be  able  to  see  the  connection — the 
necessity  of  the  connection — as  clearly  as  we  see  the  connection 
between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogiam.  •  .  . 
The  necessity  connecting  the  cause  and  the  effect  is  logical,  and  at 
the  same  time  conditional.  .  .  .  The  further  this  process  can 
go,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  to  our  minds — the  firmer  is  our 
idea  of  the  stability  and  in  variableness  of  the  phenomenon.  This  is 
the  true  ^  necessary  connection '  between  cause  and  effect.  It  is 
the  logical  necessity — the  necessity  of  implication.  Of  any  other 
kind  of  necessity  we  have  no  knowledge,^  and,  indeed,  not  the 
slightest  conception." 

These  passages  are  terse  and  pertinent,  clearly  expressed  and 
plain ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  ^  touch  the  point.  They  to  a 
certain  extent  explain  our  idea  of  causation,  but  not  causation  itaelf. 
We  must  be  logically  consistent  in  thought,  and  therefore  neces^ 
sarily  believe  in  causes  ;  but  is  Nature  also  logical  in  act,  and  does 
it  exert  causes  P  Is  our  idea  the  image  or  the  interpretation  of 
causation?  Is  it  Knowledge?  Or  is  it  merely  a  faith  which 
enables  us  to  co-ordinate  and  reconcile  thought  and  experience  P 
Mr.  Barrett  does  not  seem  to  believe  with  G.  H.  Lewes  thaft 
**  Seienee  disclaims  all  attempts  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
causation,"  or  whence  this  bookP  but  he  eliminates  cause  firam 
nature,  and  assigns  it  to  mind,  at  least  to  logical  thought.  Our 
notion  of  science  is  different,  we  think  that  the  supreme  aim  of 
•eieaoe  is  to  know  causes-rimmediate  and  remote ;  that  it  inTss^ 
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tigates  the  properties  of  things  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
vegnlate  the  transference  of  influences  by  which  change  is  effeeted, 
or  by  bringing  those  things  which  we  know  to  be  changeable 
under  certain  influences  that  are  known,  within  the  range  of  in- 
fluences unknown,  that  we  may  learn  thence  the  nature  of  the 
unknown  influences  which  are  thus  tested.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
beliere,  that  we  think  causes  and  laws  because  we  have  intelli- 
gence, and  we  assume  intelligence  in  the  universe,  and  we  find 
the  true  causes  and  laws  of  the  universe  exactly  in  proportion 
as  our  thoughts  coincide  in  the  Divine  designs  of  the  intelligence 
who  is  the  cause  and  law  of  aU. 

The  entire  universe  of  experienced  sensation  which  constitatee 
the  realm  of  nature  is  a  panorama  of  change.  The  influence  which 
changes  an  antecedent  into  a  consequent  state  is  not  sensationally 
experienced,  the  cause  is  not  seen.  Is  then  that  change  an 
illusion,  or  is  it  causeless?  The  physical  philosopher  will  noi 
admit  that  aU  science  is  illusion ;  nor  will  the  metaphysical  philo- 
sopher accept  the  statement  that  changes  have  no  cause.  He 
asserts  that  science  is  the  mind's  interpretation  of  sensation,  and 
that  cause  is  the  essence  of  that  interpretation ;  that  if  you 
eliminate  cause  from  science  you  destroy  it,  and  that  if  you  accept 
science  as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  you  must  grant  cause,  not  as  a 
necessity  of  thought  only,  but  as  an  indispensable  operative  energy 
constantly  at  work  amid  Nature's  changes.  Thought  interprets 
nature,  to  thought,  through  thought,  by  thought.  '*  Mens  agitat 
molem," — mind  moves  the  mass  of  existence.  The  permanent  per- 
meation of  nature  by  an  intelligence  which  has  settled  the  chioae- 
teristics  of  things,  fixed  the  conditions  of  sequence,  and  arranged 
their  variabilities  and  their  invariabilities,  though  striven  hard 
against  is,  and  must  be,  assumed  in  science  as  an  interpretation  of 
nature.  Otherwise  sensation  is  a  surface  of  foreign  letters,  chani^- 
strewn,  on  the  page  of  experiments,  which  cannot  be  read,  because 
it  expresses  nothing.  Only  as  issues  of  mind  are  sensations 
capable  of  being  transformed  into  science,  and  the  idea  of  cause  is 
indispensable. 

**  Cause,"  as  we  apprehend  it,  is  not  sequence,  but  consequenee, 
consecutive  co«linking  of  issues  with  origination,  of  result  with 
effective  impulse ;  eventuation  or  the  outcoming  of  one  or  mose 
consequents  from  one  or  more  correlated  antecedents,  what 
Browning  calls  "  a  chain  of  consequence."    It  is  true  that  we  do 
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not  perceive  in  causation  anything  more  than  the  ohaage  cansedi 
hut  it  is  equally  true  that  we  irresistibly  believe  that  the  change 
caused  originates  in  and  takes  place  on  account  of  the  exercise  of 
some  potency  in  the  antecedent,  bringing  about  the  consequent. 
We  haye,  in  fact,  in  Causation  these  following  conceptions : — Ist. 
An  AnUQe^ent  or  antecedents ;  2nd,  The  properties  of  that  ante- 
cedent or  those  antecedents  as  possibilities  of  influence ;  3rd,  The  act 
of  change  called  the  effect ;  4th,  The  consequent  or  consequence  ; 
5th,  The  possibilities  of  change  implicit  in  them,  on  a  connection 
being  established  between  these  and  the  antecedent ;  and  6th,  The 
operant  energy  of  the  preceding  on  the  succeeding.    Given,  the 
non-conduction  of  the  properties  of  the  changtn^  element  into 
that  of  tbe  changeahle  element,  these  elements  would  remain  un- 
changed.     They  might  exist    in  co-equal  simidtaneity,  or  eren 
come  before  the  mind  in  sequence,  but  not  in  consequence,  in  cor- 
related  causative    succession.     This    co-operant    interaction    of 
properties  in  antecedent  and  consequent,  though  we  otJinot  perceive 
we  must  believe.     We  cannot   imagine  a  connection  without  a 
nexue.     Uniform  antecedence  and  consequence  is  not  a  full  regis- 
tration of  all  that  the  idea  of  causation  implies.    We  require  to 
introduce  an  omitted  particular,  and  say  causation  is  uniform  cor- 
related antecedence  and  consequence.     Our  perceiving  of  sequence 
is  not  the  reason  of  our  forming  the  idea  of  cause.    The  sequences 
are  many,  which  we  perceive  and  to  which  we  never  attribute 
causative  efficiency.    We  only  regard  causative  consequence  when 
we  believe  that  an  interpenetration  of  power  from  one  to  another  has 
taken  place.    The  casual  nextis  is  the  action  of  the  properties  in 
each  case  of  the  agent  on  the  patient  in  transitive  operancy. 
CaiiBe  is  conceivable  in  thought,  it  is  not  perceivable  in  sensation  ; 
but  we  always  do  feel  that  there  is  involved  in  cause  an  issue  and 
a  reception,  a  forthgoing  and  a  receiving,  a  dependence  of  a  change 
effected  on  an  a  priori  impulse  effecting  the  change.    Consecution 
differs  in  kind  altogether  from  succession ;  the  latter  being  mere 
following  in  form,  number,  &o,,  while  the  former  is  following  after 
an  impulse,  from  an  antecedent  by  which  change  is  brought  about. 
Succession  gives  statics,  but  consecution  gives  dynamics.     The 
inference  that  we  make  of  an  ^ference  from  the  antecedent  is  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  the  (difference  in  the  consequent   We 
know  that  there  is  a  moment  of  non-action,  a  moment  of  action,  a 
moment  of  reaction,  and  a  moment  after  the  reaction,  and  that  the 
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t0mit  is  ahaiigi»-^t&at  ooninon  or  sympathy  of  properties  we  naoe 
came. 

We  think  the  book  before  ne  ie  a  bandy  oompend  of  strikiBg 
definitioDt  of,  remarks  upon,  and  thoughts  regarding  cansatioii; 
wo  think  the  author's  own  share  of  the  work  derer,  clear,  and 
pertinent,  as  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  causation  now  stminx 
for  mastery  among  what  are  regarded  as  positire  thinkers ;  and 
we  commend  the  book  as  a  good  contribution  towards  the  farther 
discussion  of  the  question.  But  remembering  Dr.  Thojnas 
Brown's  youthiul  "Enquiry  into  l^e  Belation  of  Cause  asd 
Effect,"  and  G.  H.  Lewes's  denials  of  the  sensational  jMr<;0p/u»i,  not 
the  intellectual  conception  of  cause,  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Barrett  has  reached  or  giren  any  new  due  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  If  we  are  not  greatly  at  fault  in  our  perceptions,  the 
conclusion  intended  to  be  deduced  from  his  work  has  been  reached 
long  before  in  these  words^-"  The  truth  is  that  power  is  merely  a 
term  for  human  ignorance ;  the  mind  feels  uneasy  and  dissatisfied 
in  contemplating  the  unaccountable  gap  between  an  antecedent  and 
a  consequent,  and  readily  adopts  any  hypothesis  that  will  put  a 
bridge  over  it."  This  we  quote  from  I%e  Fenny  CychptBdiavnda 
the  word  *'  Causation  "  where  an  able  notice  of  the  subject  ocenn. 
The  writer  urgee  the  query — "  Is  there  a  third  co-efficient  in 
causation  P  "  To  this  we  reply  there  is  no  third  sensationally  pe^ 
ceived  co*efficient  in  it,  but  there  is  a  distinct  intellectually  ecm- 
ceived  one  that  is  indispensable  because  it  is  real ;  in  faot»  that 
akme  is  cause — the  effluence  and  influence  of  change. 

The  great  interest  of  any  yiew  of  causation  is  its  relation  to  the 
greatest  problem  of  being,  the  Being  of  God.  Hence  the  connectioa 
between  the  new  yiew  of  causation  and  the  examination  of  Gil- 
lespie's argument  a  priori  for  a  Great  Ifirst  Cause— €k)d.  ^ 
examination  is  acute  and  telling,  but  the  acceptance  of  his  theory 
of  causation  seems  to  us  to  set  before  us  an  endless  chain  of  oana^ 
less  causation,  inconsequent  consequence.  We,  on  the  coalraiTf 
think  that  a  law  divine  links  things  together  in  constant  causatite 
activity ;  and  we  regard  intuition,  experience,  science,  and  fintli,a* 

**  The  world's  great  altar^staira 
That  slope,  thiongh  darkness,  op  to  Gen." 
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956.  Can  any  of  yoar  readers 
inform  me  what  would  be  the  proper 
course  of  study  for  a  person  desirous 
of  entering  the  legal  profession  as  a 
barrister  ?  What  are  tlie  best  books 
tx>  read,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion concernirg  this  matter  as  might 
be  useful  ?  A.  P.  D. 

Akswebb  to  QuESTioirs. 

949.  Thoir.BS  Erskinc,   Bsq.,    of 
Xiinlathei),    Forfarshire,  N.B.,  was 
educated  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Speculative 
Society,  both  ordinary  in  1812  and 
extraordinary  in  181 5.  Here  he  de- 
lirered    two  memorable  essays  on 
"The  Effects  of  Opinion,"  and  on 
"The  Great  Keign  of  Henry  IV." 
(of  Navarre),  and  opened  in  the  affir- 
mative  the  questions,  **  Was  Napo- 
leon Justified  in  Executing  the  In- 
cendiaries of  Moscow  ?  *'     •*  Ought 
Unanimity  to  be  Bequired  of  Juries 
in  Ciyil  Cases  P  "    He  waa  called  to 
the  Scottish  Bar  as  an  Advocate  in 
1810.    It  is,  however,  not  as  a  law- 
yer, however,  but  as  a  theologian 
that  he  has  exerted  influence  on  man. 
'H.e  was  profoundly  versed  in  Greek 
and  Biblical  literature,  and  was  an 
earnest  believer  in  the  personal  mil- 
lennial reign  of  Jesus  Christ.   A  few 
years  after  bis  admission  by  the  Fa- 
caltv  of  Advocates,  he  issued  a  small 
woTK  entitled  '*  Remarks  on  the  In- 
ternal Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Be- 
▼ealed  Beligion,"  a  treatise  which  is 
cogent  in  reasoning,  and  powerfnJ 
in  atatement,  and  remarkable   for 
the    nnteohnical    character    of  its 
dietion  and  illustration.    To  this 
aaocceded  an  **  Essay  on  Faith,"  an 


able  work  having  striking  merits  as 
a  religious  book.  Then  came  "  The 
Unconditional  Freeness  of  the  Gos- 
pel," a  treatise  which  contains 
opinions  which  are  held  to  be  un- 
scriptural  and  dangerous  by  many  of 
the  Scottish  clergy.  It  excited  an 
animated  controversy,  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  what  has  been 
variously  called  the  Bow  and  the 
Gtairloch  Heresy.  '*The  Brazen 
Serpent,  or  Life  coming  through 
Death,"  "The  Doctrine  of  Election 
Illustrated,"  are  others  of  his  works 
which  have  affected  many  powerfully. 
He  was  an  old  and  valued  friend  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  on  whose  nomi« 
nation  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  TJni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Erskine  in 
1866.  His  chief  disciples  were  J.A. 
Scott  and  F.  D.  Maurice,  Campbell 
of  "  Bow,"  Story  of  "  Boseneath," 
Dow  of  "  Irongray,"  E.  Irving,  Ac, 
but  many  nowuphold  as  the  true  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  the  doctrine  which 
was  adjudged  strange  and  heretical 
in  and  about  the  years  1825 — 1835, 
when  Erskine  was  in  the  heyday  of 
authorship.  He  subsequently  drew 
off  from  active  interest  in  the  public 
proceedings  of  religious  bodies,  and 
though  he  retained  his  opinions  in 
their  essence,  he  altered  them  some- 
what in  their  form.  He  died  early 
in  the  present  year.  His  works  are 
in  process  of  re-publication  by 
Messrs.  Edmonstone  and  Douglass, 
JBdinburgh,  in  a  uniform  (and  not 
very  expensive)  edition. — F.  Y. 

950.  An  account  of  the  Gairloch 
or  Bow  heresy  is  contained  in  the 
JSeUetieSeview,  July ^  1630;  notices 
of  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  me- 
moirs of  Edward   Irvuig,    Henry 
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Storj,  &?.  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  not  an  *'Acoount  of  the 
Bow  Movement"  separately  pub- 
liaked.  la.  the  reoords^of  the  Charoh 
of  Scotland  about  1828  —  1832 
notices  of  this  strange,  eventful 
episode,  will  be  found  in  its  darker 
shades. — F.  Y. 

951  (No.  2).  Bichard  Winter 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  bom 
in  London  July  6th,  1794.  His 
early  education  he  got  in  several  of 
the  abounding  schools  iu  the  metro- 
polis— not  noteworthy  for  much. 
He  became  latterly  a  pupil  of  Mill 
Hill  Grammar  School,  whence  he 
proceeded  as  a  student  to  the  dis- 
senting college  at  Hoxton.  After 
undergoing  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Albion  Independent  Chapel,  Leeds, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  thereof 
January,  1815.  Of  Congregational- 
ism in  Leeds  he  soon  became  the 
master-spirit,  the  most  noted  dis- 
senting clergyman  in  England* 
And  yet,  curiously  enough,  we  have 
been  told,  in  his  first  year  of  minis- 
terial life  he  almost  suffered  ship- 
wreck. He  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  crowds  flocked  to  hear 
him,  he  was  young,  eager,  earnest, 
and  he  was  gratified  at  the  influenoe 
exerted  by  his  pulpit  power.  On 
occasion  of  an  execution  in  Leeds  he 
preached  an  open  air  sermon,  to 
which  10,000  listened.  He  was 
asked  to  publish  it,  and  did  ;  when 
the  critics  fastened  upon  it  and  with 
bitter  carping  almost  ^  snuffed  him 
out."  The  crowds  ceased  to  flock, 
the  regular  frequenters  faltered,  and 
the  pews  had  great  gaping  vacancies 
in  them.  It  seemed  as  if  his  splen- 
didly-b^nn  career  would  end  in 
smoke  and  darkness.  But  he  was 
made  of  other  material  than  that 
which  accepts  failure  as  possible. 
He  bore,  he  aspired,  he  studied,  he 
worked,  he  dutifully  did  what  came 
to  him,  and  he  conquered — exchang- 
ing the  day  of  small  things  for  a 


fame  not  easily  equalled — both  as 
preacher  and  author. 

But  he  was  long  before  he  ven- 
tured again  to  yield  to  the  fasci- 
nation of  type.  Hifl  first  sermon 
was  published  when  he  was  twenty- 
one,  he  was  thirtj-nine  when  liis 
first  volume  of  sermons  waa  given 
to  the  press.  **They  are  nor,**  a 
competent  authority  informs  uf, 
"commonplace  sermons.  They  dis- 
play a  vigorous  mind  and  original 
manner  of  thought  and  expression, 
well  calculated  to  arrest  attention.*' 
Meanwhile  he  gained  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  the  town  of  Leeds 
''by  mingling  wisely  in  its  putdic 
matters,  and  in  the  encouragement 
of  its  literary  and  other  insiita- 
tions,"  and  had  gathered  around 
him  *'an  excellent,  select,  and  at- 
tached congregation.*'  Thereafter 
he  issued  "Nugs  Literarie,"  or 
Literary  Trifles— infelieitoualy  sug- 
gesting the  diversiona  of  idle  hours — 
though  the  essays  in  the  volume 
exhibit  research,  speculation,  satire, 
disquisition,  and  criticism  of  such  a 
sort  as  to  quicken  and  sharpen  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader.  A  Soot<^ 
gentleman  had  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  an  association  in  Scotland  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  given  in  prizes 
for  the  best  essay  on  missions.  To 
Dr.  Harris  the  first  prize  was  awarded, 
and  B.  W.  Hamilton  gained  the 
second.  For  "grasp  of  inteDact, 
beauty  and  energy  of  style,  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  for  eloquenee 
kindling  into  poetry  *'  it  is  a  remark- 
able work ;  while  the  philosophy  of 
missions,  expressed  in  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  Scripturea,  is  to 
interwoven  with  the  tissues  of  iospi- 
ration  as  to  glow  in  divine  radiance. 
The  authority,  soope,  and  enoours^e- 
ment  of  miBsions  are  dilated  on  with 
comprehensiveness  and  power.  In 
1844  a  patriotic  churchman  of 
Manchester  offered  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  most  valu- 
able essay  on  "The  Best  Method 
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of  extending  the  Benefits  of  Sdnca- 
tion  to  the  People  of  England,  con- 
aistently  with  the  principles  of  oi?U 
snd  religions  liberty."    The  adju- 
dicators unanimously  awarded  the 
prize  to  B.  W.  Hamilton—- who  had 
by  this  time  attained  the   doable 
doctorate    of  LL.D.,  D.D.,  unso- 
licitedly.    This  is  a  highly  yalnable 
and  complete  consideration  of  the 
topic,  notable,  as  theadjudicators  say, 
for  intellectual  power,  practi(»l  and 
sound  sentiment,  and  compactness  of 
argument.  It  is  a  far-seeing,  human- 
hearted  treatise,  to  which,  after  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  agi- 
tation England  has,  at  last,  given 
some  heed.    Following  close  on  this, 
in  1845,  he  issued  a  second  volume 
of  sermons  of  an  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive character,  though  George 
OiifiUan  speaks  of  their  "  irreeular 
gorgeousness."    He  calls  him,  how- 
ever, *'the  Hsslitt  of  the  pulpit." 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  Congre- 
gaiiouBl  Lecturer,  and  delivered  an 
elaborate  series    of  discourses    on 
"  The  Bevealed  Doctrine  of  Future 
Howards  and  Punishments."      He 
published  "  Pastoral  Appeals"  and 
a  series  of  domestic  prayers  entitled 
**  The  Little  Sanctuary."    He  also 
-wrote  a  biography  of  his  friend  the 
Her.  John  Ely,  author  of  "  Winter 
Xectures,"  Ac.,  a  preacher  of  con- 
Biderable  pith  and  eloquence,  and  a 
xxum  of  great  worth  and  ability.    Dr. 
Saxnilton  was  an  advocate  for  the 
"  Intercommunity  of  Churches,"  on 
'vrhich  subject  he  delivered  a  remark- 
able discourse.    A  memoir  of  Dr. 
Hichard  Winter  Hamilton,  who  died 
18th  July,  1848.  was  published  by 
Ber.  W.  H.  Stowell  in  1850.    This, 
however,  we  have  not  read.    If  we 
have  not  forgotten  our  reading,  a 
good  article  appeared  not  long  after 
Samilton's    death    in    the    Eolec' 
tie  JienieWf  and  from  this  a  good 
deal  of  our  impression  of  the  man  is 
taken,  though  we  have  not  read  it 
sinoe  the  time  of  its  publication. 


He  was  "  rather  above  than  under 
the  middle  size  in  stature,"  as  an 
eye  witness  describes  him,  "  dressed 
veiT  carefully  in  clerical  costume, 
with  a  brow  not  at  all  remarkable 
for  either  height,  breadth,  or  expres- 
sion; with  eyes  completely  sunk  in 
spectacles,  pale  fsood,  and  corpulent ; 
making  altogether  an  odd  sort  of 
composite  figure."  He  had  quite  a 
pulpit  genius,  his  quick,  short, 
imagination-fringed  sentences  struck 
the  mind  with  the  glow  and  heat  of 
enthusiasm  and  fervour.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  finely-touched  spirit 
who  taught  that  self-reliance  is  the 
soul  of  virtue  and  the  talisman  of 
success.  He  taught  a  full  and  free 
orthodoxy,  but  was  a  man  of  genuine 
toleration.  He  had  humour  and 
poetry  in  him,  and  a  fine  spiric  of 
independence.  The  only  objection, 
perhaps,  to  which  in  style,  B.  W. 
Hamilton's  sermons  are  open  is  that 
they  are  asthuatie — too  full  of  short, 
terse  sentences,  difficult  to  link 
together  in  thought.        B.  M.  A. 

951.  (No.  3).  Benjamin  Bed- 
dome,  M.A.,  son  of  the  Bev.  J. 
Beddome,  of  Bristol,  was  bom  at 
Harley  in  1717;  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  became  the 
subject  of  deep,  religious  impressions 
duringhis  apprenticeship, and  under 
Mr.  Foskett.  of  Bristol,  studied 
divinity.  In  1740  he  was  called  to 
the  Baptist  ministry  at  Bourton, 
where  (though  he  was  invited  fre- 
quently to  remove,  once  to  Good- 
man's Fields,  the  most  influential, 
independent  congregation  in  Lon- 
don) he  spent  a  ministry  of  fifly-five 
years,  beloved  and  honoured.  He 
excelled  in  catechetical  teaching,  and 
is  the  author  of  "  A  Catechism  of 
Divinity  (1752),"  of  great  value,  and 
many  of  his  hymns  have  acquired  a 
valued  plaoe  among  our  collections 
of  poetry  for  use  in  public  worship. 
He  died  at  Bourton  in  1795,  his 
sermons,  published  after  his  death, 
are  the  most  popular  of  village  ser- 
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moQB  belongii^g  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thej  are  practical  and 
evangelical.  The  Bev.  Robert  HaU, 
no  mean  judge  of  pulpit  eloquence^ 
says,  *'  As  a  preacher  Mr.  Beddome 
was  uniyersallj  admixed  for  the 
piety  and  unction  of  his  sentiments, 
the  facility  of  his  arrangement,  and 
the  purity,  force,  and  simplicity  of 
his  language,  all  which  was  recom- 
mended by  a  delivery  perfectly 
natural  and  graceful."  A  notice  of 
Beddome  will  be  found  in  ''Bippon's 
Begister,'*  vol.  i. 

Jabez  Buntin^n,  D.D.,  who  has 
been  called  the  Hercules  of  Metho- 
dism, and  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  distinguisheid  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  John  Wesley,  was  bom  in 
Manchester  1778.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  the  ministry,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  annual  con- 
ference in  1820.  To  this  post  of 
honour  he  was  again  appointed  in 
1828, 1886,  and  1844.  He  became 
the  great  authority  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  government  and 
polity  of  Wesleyanism.  In  1834 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Tlieo> 
logical  Lntitmtion  for  the  training 
of  ministers  for  the  pulpits  of  the 
Methodist  body ;  and  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Missionaxy  Society.  He  retxred 
from  officud  and  ministerial  duty 
in  1857.  His  admirers  then  po- 
vided  for  him  an  annuity  of  £200 
per  annum.  This  kindly  and  fore- 
thoughtful provision  he  did  not 
long  live  to  enjoy,  as  he  died  in  June^ 
1868.  BLis  published  works  were 
few,  and  consisted  mainly  of  ser- 
mons ;  as  '*  A  Great  Work  Described 
and  Beoommended,"  1805,  "  Justi- 
fication by  Faith,*'  1812,  which  went 
through  many  editions ;  '*  Memo- 
rials of  Bev.  Bich.  Watson,  with  a 
I^eral  Sermon,"  1888,  Ac.  He  was 
an  doqaent  preacher  and  public 
speaker.  In  the  causes  of  religion 
and  philanthropy,  he  was  energetic 


and  wise.  As  an  administmtor  lie 
did  much  for  the  improvement,  pcoi- 
perity,  and  consolidation  of  the 
various  schemes  of  the  denominitioD 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  wu  a- 
thusiaetic  in  stimulating  among  the 
miniatry  of  that  body  a  seal  in  the 
attainment  of  high  professional  edn- 
cation,  and  in  many  other  ways  he 
advantaged  the  religions  life,  aodsl 
condition,  and  educational  progicss 
of  the  ooontry.  Men  of  all  partiei 
and  sects  respected  him,  and  tl- 
tended  his  remains  to  their  resting 
place  in  the  burial  ground  near  the 
City  Road  Chapel,  in  London,  in  ad- 
miration of  his  long,  pure,  consistent, 
and  beneficial  effbrts  for  theevang^ 
lization  of  mankind. — ^E.  F.  M. 

954.  I  do  not  know  the  speriil 
hooka  specially  referred  to  in  thf 
inatrnctive  and  intereetixig  psper  oo 
Profeaaor  Fraser  (p.  82),  on  which 
this  question  is  founded ;  but  I  ms; 
give  my  reply  as  regards  this  matter, 
and  if  any  ground  of  difibrenoe  ex- 
ists, some  other  contributor  may  set 
the  question  a^  rest.  Of  *'the  foor 
most  influential  hooka  of  moden 
times  we  mutt  name,  I  should  thiak, 
as  the  first,  Bacon's  ''Novum  0^ 
ganoiL"  This  is  one  of  the  boob 
which  have  moved  the  inteOeeti 
that  have  moved  the  world.  On  its 
issue  it  drew  forth  "  the  warmest  er 
pressions  of  admiration  frcm  the 
ablest  vum  in  Burope."  It  was  Ae 
first  (eff'eotive)  attempt  *^io  syftens* 
tizo  the  true  method  of  diaooveiy," 
and  on  it  rests  the  reputation  of  the 
"•Fatherof  Modem  Philoaophy.'*  Hm 
aeoond,  I  should snppose^is  Newtoa*i 
**Prinoipia"  (1687),  ''the  pnblies- 
tion  of  which  is  the  most  remavkabie 
epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  (moden) 
acieDce."  The  third,  of  course,  « 
that  named,  Smitii'a  "Wealth  of 
Nations  "  (1776),  one  of  the  gi«M 
wox^s  on  poUtieal  pfaifoaopbynrfaieh 
the  woild  has  prodooed,  that  work 
indeed  which  laid  the  femidMlmi  ^ 
thesdeneeofpottlicaleooix0Biy.  B 
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"produced."  sajs  Sir  James  Ifiaok- 
intosh,  "  an  immediate,  general,  and 
irrerocable  change  in  some  of  the 
mOBt  important  parte  of  the  legis- 
lation of  all  dvilued  states."  The 
fourth,  we  presume,  is  Kant's  "  Gri- 
tiqae  of  Pure  Beason,'*  the  greatest 
work  of  the  most  influentiid  meta- 
physician of  all  time.     That  work 


has  transformed  philosophy,  and  has 
given  such  a  force  to  intellectual 
speculations  as  to  hare  changed  the 
entire  aspect  of  all  the  questions 
on  which  metaphysics  has  employed 
itself.  I  know  of  no  four  works  to 
bo  compared  with  these  in  power 
and  worth. — B.  M.  A. 


^iterarg  ^aitB. 


Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
have  just  issued  "  The  Bridge  of  His- 
tory oyer  the  Gulf  of  Time,"  by 
Thomas  Cooper  the  Ohartist,  who 
urged  on  by  the  interest  taken  in 
the  sketch  of  him  in  our  "  Toiling 
Upward,"  has  commenced  an  **  Au- 
tobiography," which,  in  nineteen 
chapters,  is  brought  down  to  1849. 

«*  Psalms  of  Life,"  by  Miss  S. 
Doudney,  are  in  the  press. 

FrofSsssor  Ewald  has  nearly  ready 
Vol.  I.  of  "  The  BibHcal  Theology 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments/* 
The  same  learned  critic  has  issued 
ft  review  of  the  first  7ol.  of  "  The 
Speaker's  Commentary,"  which  is 
something  less  than  favourable. 

George  BUiot  is  again  to  give  us 
ft  story  of  iBnglish  proTinciaf  life  to 
fighten  the  days  of  December. 

Lamartine's  "Unpublished  Me- 
moirs "  are  in  process  of  being  trans- 
Iftted  by  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 

Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales" 
hftTe  received  large  accessions  of 
interest  from  the  discoveries  and 
reeearches  of  the  Old  Bnglish  Text 
Society  and  their  coadjutors. 

"  Past  and  Present,"  or  social  and 
relsgious  life  in  Scotland,  by  H.  G. 
Keid,  wiU  soon  appear. 

Mr.  Chorley  is  editing  a  second 
aerieB  of  the  "  Letters  of  Miss  Mit- 

A  monograph  on  the*' Pensionary, 


De  Witt,"  has  just  been  issued  by 
M.  L.  Brine. 

Max.  Moltke,  of  Leipsic,  is  issuing 
a  Shakspere  Library  for  the  people. 

A  companion  work  to  "Self- 
help,"  on  "Character,"  by  Samuel 
Smiles,  is  anuodbced. 

B.  H.  L.  Palgrave  is  engaged  on 
a  work  on  the  local  taction  of 
Great  Britain. 

Biographical  essays  on  Ghray, 
Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Cow- 
per,  Samuel  Johnson,  Boswell,  the 
Napiers,  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds — con- 
tributed by  the  Bev.  Whitwell 
Blwin,  B.A.,  to  the  QtutrUrly  JZe- 
view — ^are  to  be  published  in  two 
volumes. 

A  memoir  of  the  late  Professor 
A.  De  Morgan  is  in  preparation  by 
his  widow. 

"A  History  of  the  Birmingham 
Free  Libraries,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Lang- 
ford,  has  been  published  by  the 
Library  Committee. 

Kossuth,  it  is  said,  has  forsaken 
politics  for  science,  and  has  just 
made  as  his  first  offering  at  the 
shrine  of  the  latter,  a  contribution 
on  "  The  Changes  in  the  Colours  of 
the  Stars."  Does  he  wish  to  hint 
theseby  that — 

"  It  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  our- 
selves, 
That  we  are  underlings  "  f 
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The  historian  of  Henry  of  Navarrot 
the  hero  of  Ivry,  is  dead. 

Bibliography  and  MSS.  are  to 
haye  a  literary  organ,  entitled  the 
Librarian, 

Hensleigh  Wedgwood's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  EngUsh  Etymology"  is 
to  be  issued  in  a  rerised  and  ex- 
tended form. 

A  Tolune  of  the  Sermons  of  the 
late  Ber.  T.  Toke  Lynch  has  just 
been  published  this  autumn. 

A  contribution  in  the  ne^tive  of 
the  question,  '*  Do  Classics  Train  the 
Mind  better  than  Studies  in  Modem 
Literature  ?  '*  is  to  appear  in  a  series 
of  essays,  by  Henry  Svreet. 

"A  History  of  the  Ballantyne 
Press  and  its  Connexion  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart.,"  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  Scott  Centenary  celebration 
is  to  hare  its  history  written,  and 
the  proceedings  thereof  fully  re- 
corded,  under  the  care  of  Thomas 
tJsher,  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
Committee. 

Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  author  of 
"Questions  of  the  Day,"  "Lec- 
tures read  at  a  Mechanic's  Insti- 
tute in  the  Country,"  died  9th 
August. 

W.  M.  Kosetti  is  preparing  the 
Toluroes  of  Select  Poetry  (1)  from 
American  poetry ;  (2)  from  English 
poets,  beginning  with  1600  and 
coming  down  to  our  copyright 
period  ;  (3)  from  humourous  poetry. 
An  American  antiquarian  quar- 
terly journal  has  been  commenced. 

A  German  translation,  under  the 
auspices  of  Drastan,  of  Berlin,  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor's  recently  pub- 
lished work  on  primitive  culture,  is 
proposed. 

Messrs.  C.  and  A.  de  Bothschild 
have  nearly  ready  '*The  History 
and  Literature  of  the  Israelites." 

The  Chancellor's  Gold  Medal  at 
Cambridge  has  been  gained  by  H. 
B.  Madden,  of  Trinity  Hall,  for  the 
best   poem   in   Heroic   rerse,    on 


"Sedan."  H.  Bw  Phillips  gained 
the  Porson  Prise,  though  a  non- 
collegiate. 

Diokens*  **  Works  "  are  to  be  ismed 
in  penny  numbers  weekly,  and  ia 
parts,  having  the  old  green  ooren, 
monthly. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of 
John  Quinoy  Adams  are  about  to 
he-issued  by  his  son. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Fr«idrich  TJeber- 
weg,  Professor  of  Philosophy  is 
(Kant's)  University  of  KonigBbeig, 
author  of  "A  System  of  Logic," 
«A  History  of  Philosophy,"  Ac, 
translator  of  Berkeley,  &c.,  is  aa- 
nounced.  He  is,  like  Sohweglar,  too 
early  lost  to  us  by  a  prematoze 
death. 

Mr.  James  Grant  has  **  A  His- 
tory of  the  Newspaper  Press"  oearfy 
ready. 

''Hospitalism,"  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Simpson,  is  to  be  edited  by 
Mr.  L.  Tait,  Birmingliam. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  is  far  advanced 
with  a  book  on  <*  The  Philosopbv 
of  Scientific  Method." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  will  shortfy 
issue  a  work,  prepared  under  his 
direction,  **  On  the  Laws,  Maanen^ 
and  Customs  of  Primitive  Baoee^ 
Ancient  and  Modem." 

It  is  reported  firom  Gh«enock  that 
Allan  Park    Paton,  noreliat    and 
poet,  librarian  of  the  Watt  Mona- 
ment,  has  discovered  thai  an  old 
folio  copy  of  ''North's  Translatioa 
of  Plutarch's    Lives"— which  hm 
been    recently   presented    to   the 
library— is  the  book  which  Shak- 
spere  used  in  the  composition  of  his 
Boman  plays.     It  has  the  initisls 
"  W.  S.,"  with  the  motto,  Vhi  wl 
vivM,  on  the  top  of  the  titie-pegsk 
The  phuses,  apparently,  xnoat  read 
are  those  which  form  the  groand- 
work  of  these  plays.   The  only  mar- 
ginal note  is  "Brute— Brutus'*— « 
suggestion  of  the  excUmation  of 
CflBsar  while  he  fell,  of  whieh  no 
mention  is  made  in  <*  Plutarofa." 


|fl0bjern  pjefapj^sitians* 


GEOBGE  BERKELEY,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  CLOYNE  * 

Ideal  Realism, 

"  LiPB  is  rich  almost  in  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  its  emotional 
activity ."  Emotion  has  various  intensities,  and  is  subject,  in  general, 
to  modifications  of  elation  and  depression.  Sustained  emotion, 
especially  at  its  loftier  heights,  is  rare ;  as  the  pulse  and  the  throb 
of  the  blood  vary  with  the  varying  complexities  of  human  interest, 
so  also  do  the  emotions  quicken  and  glow,  or  slacken  and  cool  as 
the  interests  of  life  change,  and  the  purposes  of  the  soul  alter.  An 
emotional  state,  which  is  at  once  fixed  and  high,  sympathetic  and 
intense,  is  called  enthusiasm — that  is  in  spiritment  with  a  divine 
and  passionate  impulse  to  efiect  some  great  purpose  in  a  noble 
manner. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  very  light  and  life  of  a  noble  spirit.  That,  much 
more  even  than  love  of  fame  inclines,  and  enables  its  possessor — 

"  To  soorn  delights  and  live  laboriouB  days.*' 

When  the  energies  of  a  great  soul  are  sublimed  to  the  rapture  and 
enthusiastic  heat  of  an  intense  desire  to  accomplish  any  lofty 
purpose,  or  to  fulfil  any  object  on  which  the  entire  love  of  the  heart 
is  fixed,  the  extraordinary  fervour  of  the  emotion  suffuses  the  whole 
prospect  of  life  with  an  enchantment  that  is  unspeakable.  A  vivid 
imagination  and  a  generous  heart,  a  high  trust  and  a  holy  sympathy 
distil  their  potent  charms  through  all  the  activities  of  an  enthusiast's 
nature.  Objections  vanish  and  obstacles  disappear,  valleys  are 
exalted  and  high  places  are  made  plain,  before  the  eye  of  an  earnest 
and  determined  character,  in  whom  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine  has  originated  a  distinct  plan  of  effort  and  of  life.  Genuine 
enthosiasm  is  moral  as  well  as  intellectual:  and  "without  it, 
Seneca  says,  "  nothing  truly  great  was  ever  achieved."  The  rapture 

•  *«  The  works  of  George  BrnktSLtj^  D.I).,"  by  A.  G.  Fraser.  '*Tbe  Life 
and  Xjetters  of  Qeorge  Berkeley,  D.D./'  by  A.  0.  Fraser,  Oxford:  The 
Clarendon  Pretf. 

1871.  T 
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of  the  poet,  the  heroism  of  the  warrior,  the  deTotedness  of  the 
martyr,  the  ardour  of  the  patriot,  the  exalted  meditations  of  the 
philosopher  are  nil  modes  in*  which  enthusiasm  manifests  itself.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Berkeley  partook  of  ahnost  all  these,  and  was  at  once 
romantic,  ennobling,,  sympathetic,  and  thoughtful. 

"  It  is  difScxdt  for  us  now  to  see  the  balo  of  romance  with  whidi 
America  was  at  first  invested  in  the  minds  of  many,  or  to  feel  as  a 
sensitive,  poetical  nature,  full  of  ardent  philanthropy  might  have 
felt  amid  the  coarseDess  and  corruption  of  European  society,  when 
a  fair  virgin  soil,  and  ample  resources  for  a  simple,  virtuous  people, 
were  seen  across  the  ocean.  America  was  in  Berkeley's  days  partly 
what  India  is  in  ours,  full  of  attractions  to  beoeroleooe.  Tlie 
Christian  associations  of  the  early  part  of  last  century  sent  their 
missions  to  America.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  founded  in  1701  with  this  immediately  in  view.  Ber- 
keley's verses  on  the  *  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and  Leannng  in 
America,'  express  his  own  feeling  of  the  contrast  between  the 
'  decay  of  Europe/  and  the — 


ux 


—— ^  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Whefo  vature  guides,  and  virtue  rales. 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools.** 

It  was  to  Berkeley,  '*  a  land  of  blue  skies,  rich  fruits,  coral  atrandf, 
and  a  virtuous,  innocent  race.    Bermuda's  summer  isles — 

" '  Where  Ariel  has  warbled  and  Waller  has  strayed,* 

"  He  imagined  to  be  well-situated  as  a  place  of  meetiDg  for  studeirtB, 
eoloinial  and  native  Indian,  both  from  the  continent  Mid  from  the 
ialands  of  America,  being  distant  only  about  580  Biflea  izom  Caps 
Hatteras,  the  nearest  point  on  the  mnnland^and  neariy  aa  far  €rea 
the  ialesof  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

"He  was  at  first  disposed  to  tmsi  to  voluntary  libecalky." 
Upwards  of  £25,000  were  thus  raised,  and  a  great  deal  asore  anght 
have  been  so  gained.  But  he  at  kst  depended  on  the  €k>TenunCBfc. 
"  Berkeley's  endewrour,  from  the  first,  waa  to  obtain  a  iihaifcr." 
He  found  a  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  dlstinguialied  Venetian  friend*  the 
Abbe  Goaheri,  to  the  ear  of  George  I.,  and  "  as  eaiiy  as  Jime,  1725. 
a  potent  passed  the  seals  for  ereeting  a  College  in  liie  Island  of  Ber- 
mudas for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  ani 
other  heath*»n8  on  the  continents  of  America,  and  constttutzog  Dr. 
Berkeley,  Dean  of  Londonderry,  Principal  of  the  said  College/' 

"  On  the  11th  of  May,  1726,  with  only  two  dissentient  Y<xce8,  tiie 
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House  of  Commons  addressed  the  King  in  fayoor  of  such  a  grant 
for  St.  Paul's  College,  in  Bermudas,  as  might  seem  to  his  Majesty 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.    Sir  Sobert  Walpole  acoordiagl j  pro- 
mised £20,000.    The  charter  authorised  the  erection  of  a  college  to 
be  governed  by  a  president  and  nine  fellows,  who  were  to  form  the 
corporation.    Berkeley  was  named  the  first  president,  and  his  Dublin 
associates — William  Thompson,  Jonathan  Bogers,  and  James  £ing 
— ^the  first  fellows.    They  were  all  allowed  to  keep  their  preferments 
at  home  for  eighteen  months  after  their  arriysl  in  the  island.  Ber- 
keley spent  the  four  years,  1724 — 8,  in  preparation  for  his  new 
emigration   scheme.     It  was  in  these  years  that  he  occasionally 
attended  the  court  of  Caroline  at  Leicester  Fields,  when  she  wag 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  at  St.  James's,  or  at  Siensington, 
not  because  he  loved  courts,  but  because  he  loved  America.  Clarice 
was  still  officiating  in  his  parish  church  in  London,  and  Butler  did 
not,  until  1725,  go  into  the  seclusion  of  his  Durham  rectory. 
Sherlock  was  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  Hoadley  was  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.    Caroline  liked  now  and  then  to  hear  a  thedogicial 
debate.    She  had  a  philosophical  interest  in  theological  questions^ 
and  a  political  interest  in  the  Universities  and  the  Church.    Years 
before,  when  Princess  of  Wales,  she  had  acted  as  a  royal  go-between 
in  the  famous  controversial  correspondence  of  Clarke  and  Leibnitz. 
And  now,  when  Berkeley  was  staying  in  London,  she  was  glad  to 
include  Clarke,  Hoadley,  along  with  Sherlock  and  himself,  in  her 
weekly  gatherings,  and  to  hear  Hoadley  supporting  Clarke,  and 
Sherlock  supporting  Berkeley.    It  was  from  a  hope  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  his  college  that  Berkeley  was  persuaded  to  what  he 
thought  the  drudgery  of  bearing  part  in  these  fruitless  debates  with 
Clarke." 

During  these  years  Berkeley  occasionally  rambled  in  the  rural  parts 
of  England.  On  his  visit  to  Lord  Pembroke  at  Wilton*  his  company 
was  so  agreeable  that  he  had  to  leave  the  place  by  stratagem*  A 
^ood  many  business  embarrassments  in  making  provision  for  his 
absence  required  time  and  thought,  skill  and  legal  arrange- 
ments.   Another  change  threatened  his  scheme : — 

"  In  the  writings  of  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  about  this  time,  we 
meet  occasional  playful  allusions  to  Bermuda,  in  prose  and  verse. 
Xn  September  Pope  exults  with  Swifts  that  they  may  live  where 
they  please,  'in  Wales,  Dublin,  or  Bermudas/  In  November, 
Arbuthnot  refers  to  the  cry  for  war  in  London,  produced  by  the 
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stoppage  of  trade,  and  proposes  to  rig  out  a  privateer  for  the  Weit 
Indies.  '  Will  you  be  concerned  ?  We  will  build  her  at  Bermndag, 
and  get  Mr.  Dean  Berkeley  to  be  our  manager.'  The  proposed 
'  manager '  was  as  bent  as  ever  upon  his  enterprise,  through  all  the 
discouragements  of  1727,  and  the  vexatious  embarrassments  of  the 
Yanhomrigh  business.  George  I.  died,  and  Greorge  II.  was  pro- 
daimed  in  June.  He  has  again  la  mer  it  boire.  But  within  s 
month  he  had  a  new  warrant  for  his  grant,  signed  by  the  yoonf^ 
King,  and  the  lost  ground  was  then  recovered." 

After  this  unravelment  of  his  affairs,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
begin  his  missionary  voyage  over  the  Atlantic  in  May.  Causes  of 
delay  again  occurred,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  let  Aug.,  1728,  he  married  Anne,  daui&hter  of  Joha 
Forster,  who  had  been  Eecorder  of  Dublin,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Fleas,  and  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Hoase  of  Commons ;  niece 
of  Nicholas  Forster,  Bishop  of  Baphoe,  who  had  admitted  Berkeley 
to  Holy  Orders,  a  lady,  her  husband  says,  "  whose  humour  and 
tone  of  mind  pleases  me  beyond  anything  that  I.'knowiQ  her  whole 
sex."  "All  that  one  can  now  discover  of  Mrs.  Berkeley  mtkef 
her  worthy  of  her  husband.  She  shared  his  fortunes  when  he  was 
about  to  engage  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  moral  movementi  of 
modem  times,  and  when  in  love  with  an  ideal  academic  life  in  the 
Bermudas  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  preferment  and  sociil 
position  at  home,  in  order  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
great  continents  of  the  West.  Beport  bears  that  she  was  herself  of 
the  school  of  the  Myntics  or  Quietists ;  and  that  her  favourite  writen 
were  F^v.^lon,  Madame  Guy  on,  and  their  English  disciple,  Hooke, 
the  historian  of  Borne." 

On  6th  Sept.,  1728,  Dr.  Berkeley  set  sail  from  Gravesend  ss  i 
pioneer  of  human  civilization.  19  one  of  the  intended  fellows  of  the 
proposed  college  were  in  the  party  which  consisted  of  hia  wife  and 
her  friend,  Miss  Handeock,  John  James,  an  Englishman  of  good 
family,  afterwards  Sir  John  James,  Richard  Dal  ton  of  Linoolnshire, 
the  common  friend  of  Berkeley,  Benson,  Seeker,  and  Smibert,  sa 
English  artist,  whom  Berkeley  met  in  Italy. 

"He  bought  land  in  Americn,  but  he  never  arrived  in  Bermods." 
"On  the  23rd  of  January,  1729.  the  *  hired  ship  of  250  tons,' is 
which  Berkeley  and  his  party  sailed  from  Gravesend,  was  viaibltf  in 
the  Narraganaett  waters^  on  the  western  side  of  Bhode  Island.  It 
was  making  for  the  secure  and  beautiful  harbour  of  Kewporti  iftef 
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a  voyage  of  rather  more  than  four  montlis  from  the  Thames  .    .    . 
l^ew^port  was  then  a  floorishiBg  town,  nearly  a  century  olJ,  of  the 
first  importance,  and  an  emporium  of  American  commerce.    It  was 
in  those  days  the  maritime  and  commercial  riral  of  New  fork  and 
Boston.     Narragansett  Bay  formed  its  outer  harbour;   and  the 
inner  harbour,  on  which  the  town  was  built,  was  well  protected 
from  the  ocean.     .    •    .    One  lingers  over    the    picture  of  the 
pious  philanthropist  (who  aimed  at  establishing  the  American  civil- 
ization of  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  university  and  the  Cburoh);  his 
newly-married  wife,  her  fnend,  and  their  three  companions,  wend- 
ing their  way  from  the  ferry -wharf  of  Newport,  with  their  colonial 
escort,  on  that  far-off  winter  day  in  the  beginning  of  1729.    .    .    . 
The  island  in  which  Newport  is  situated  is  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  it  was  Berkeley's  home  for 
nearly  three  years — years  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, on  the  faith  of  which  he  left  England    .     .    .    The  island 
contained  about  eighteen  thousand  inhatdtants  when    Berkeley 
landed  in  1729.     Of  these  fifteen  hundred  were  negroes,  freemen, 
and  slaves ;  for  many  of  the  Newport  merchants  then  engfiged  in 
the  slave  trade.    A  few  native  Indians,  too,  might  still  be  deen  in 
the  island,  and  a  larger  number  on  the  opposite  or  Narragansett 
ehore.    This  little  state  was  colonised  by  !B:)ger  Williams  in  1636. 
•     .    .    .    At  the  time  of  Berkeley's  arrival  the  population  of 
Newport  was,  accordingly,  a  motley  one.    The  slave  trade  brought 
negroes  to  the  place.  The  white  inhabitants  were  of  many  religious 
sects— Quakers,  Moravians,  Jews,  Episcopalians,  Congregation- 
alists,  Presbyterians,  sixth  principle  and  seventh  principle  Baptists  • 
and  as  many  others  besides.    .    .    .    Berkeley  and  his  wife  seem 
to  have  lived  in  the  town  of  Newport  for  the  first  fire  or  six 
months  after  their  arrival.     ...    In  July  or  Aut;ust,  1729,  Ber- 
keley,  with  his  wife  and  child,  removed  from  Newport  to  the 
pleasant  valley  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  he  had  bought  a 
farm  and  built  a  house.     His  three  friends,  James,  Dalton,  and 
Sniibert,  soon  afterwards  went  to  live  in  Boston.    Berkeley's  farm 
was  a  tract  of  land  of  about  ninety-six  acres.    He  bought  it  from 
Captain  John  Anthony,  a  native  of  Wales,  then  a  wealthy  grazier 
in  IRhode  Island,  whose  daughter  afterwards  married  Gilbert  Stuart 
father  of  the  American  artist.    It  adjoined  a  farm  which  belonged 
to  the  missionary  Honey  man,  from  whom  Honey  man's  Hill  in  the 
neighbourhood  takes  its  name.    In  this  sequestered  spot  Berkeley 
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planned  and  built  a  commodions  house.  He  named  his  island-home 
Whitehall,  in  loyal  remembrance  of  the  palace  of  the  Engliih 
kings  from  Henry  YIII.  to  James  II.  It  was  in  the  farm-home 
of  Whitehall  that,  at  the  age  of  forty -four  he  li^i^an  domestie  Ufe, 
the  father  of  a  family.  .  .  .  The  house  at  Whitehall  may  8t31 
be  seen,  in  its  green  yalley,  near  a  hill  which  commands  %  wide  new 
of  land  and  ocean,  and  neighbouring  islands.  It  stands  a  little 
off  the  road  that  runs  eastward  from  Newport,  about  three  Dihi 
from  the  town  .  .  .  The  tradition  is  that  much  of  *'  Alciphron" 
was  studied  in  the  open  air,  at  a  faTOurite  retreat,  below  a  project- 
ing rock,  commanding  a  view  of  the  beach  and  the  ocean,  with 
some  shady  elms  not  far  off  .  .  •  Soon  after]  Berkeley  settled 
at  Whitehall,  he  took  an  active  share  in  forming  a  philosophicfll 
society  in  Newport,  where  he  found  persons  not  unqualified  to 
consider  questions  which  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  wbo 
could  see  that  his  philosophical  system  implied  no  distrust  of  the 
senses,  nor  disregard  of  reason  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Among  the 
members  were  Col.  Updike,  Judge  Scott  (a  grand-uncle  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott),  Nathaniel  Kay,  Henry  Collins,  Nathan  Townsend. 
the  Bev.  James  Honeyman,  and  the  Itey.  Jeremiah  Condy,  John- 
son of  Stratford,  and  Mr.  Sparrow  of  Narragansett,  were  occasional 
members.  The  society  seems  to  have  been  very  sacceffsful.  One 
of  its  objects  was  to  collect  books.  It  originated,  in  1747,  the  Bed- 
wood  Library,  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  in  Newport  at 
the  present  day.  .  .  .  In  the  delightful  seclusion  of  this  studious 
life,  the  recluse  in  Bhode  Itdand  was  not  forgotten  by  his  friends  in 
England.  He  continued  to  correspond  with  Prior  in  Dublin,  and 
also  with  friends  about  Court  in  London,  praying  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Bermuda  claims.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  his  arriyal  in  New- 
port Berkeley  was  visited  by  the  Bey.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  epis- 
copal missionary  at  Stratford,  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  and 
acute  thinkers  of  his  time  in  America.  His  name  must  always  be 
associated  with  Berkeley.  .  .  .  The  "Principles  of  Human 
Kno^ledfie*'  had  early  fallen  into  Johnson's  hands,  and  he  hid 
in  consequence  formed  a  hi^h  notion  of  Berkeley's  philosophical 
genius  and  aims.  He  hastened  to  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  h^ 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  Bhode  Island.  A  correspondence  and  a 
succession  of  visits  followed.  .  .  •  He  was  a  convert  to  ^ 
new  principle,  which  he  regarded,  when  rightly  understood,  as  the 
true  philosophical  support  of  faith.    ...    In  his  own  worio  he 
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■fik^ted  ftud  applied  thk  pkilotophy  wiih  a  foroe  aad  deamMi 
wkicb  entitle  liim  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  thinken  of 
Ammca." 

"  ^ew  England  at  tluB  time  poueBsed  in  Jonatlian  Edwards  the 
most  subtle  reasoner  that  America  has  produced,  and  what  is  not 
generally  known,  an  able  defender  of  Berkeley's  great  philosophical 
conception  in  its  application  to  the  materiai  world.  Edwards  was 
bom  in  1703,  at  Windsor,  in  Connecticut,  and  he  spent  a  youth  of 
derout  meditation  there,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  riyer.  He 
was  one  of  Johnson's  pupils  at  Yale  College,  and  when  Berkeley  was 
at  iEhode  Island  Edwards  was  a  pastor  at  Northampton  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  wonderful  power  of  subtle  ratiocination,  and  the  sublimely 
fervid  if  confined  piety  of  this  extraordinary  man  have  left  their  mark 
upon  successive  generations  of  American  theologians.  His  cele- 
brated "  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will "  did  not  appear 
until  1754 ;  but  it  is  in  his  earlier  writings  that  he  unfolds  his  views 
about  the  nature  of  sensible  things.  He  does  not  name  Berkeley, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  met." 

But  we  must  return  from  the  consideration  of  philosophy  and 
the  philosophers  of  transatlantic  repute,  to  note  the  progress  of  ike 
enterprise  which  had  brought  Berkeley  to  Bhode  Island.  That 
had  come  to  a  crisis.  The  estate  had  been  purchased,  and  the 
money  was  due ;  but  Sir  B<.  Walpole  had  never  entered  into  the 
project  with  heartiness.  He  had  political  rather  than  religious  aims. 
When  pressed  about  the  money  by  Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of 
London,  he  replied  :  "  If  you  put  this  question  to  me  as  a  minister, 
I  must  and  can  assure  you,  that  the  money  shall  most  assuredly  be 
paid  as  soon  ss  it  suits  the  public  convenience ;  but  if  you  ask  me 
as  a  friend,  whether  Dean  Berkeley  should  continue  in  America, 
expecting  the  payment  of  £20,000,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to 
return  to  Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations."  So 
were  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  ten  years  blighted  and  crushed 
by  the  cash-question,  which  is  so  omnipotent  in  England,  and  he 
was  taught  that  "  events  are  not  in  our  power ;  but  it  always  is,  to 
make  a  good  use  even  of  the  very  worst."  "  Far  beyond  the  verge 
of  that  great  whirlpool  of  business,  faction,  and  pleasure,  which  is 
ealled  the  world,"  he  was  led  to  think ;  and  to  these  reflections  we 
owe  his  best  work,  '*  Alciphron."  It  "  was  written,  as  it  seems,  in 
1781.  Its  first  pages  represent  Berkeley  in  the  last  year  of  his 
family  life  at  WhitehalL    The  whole  book  represents  his  studies 
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iherOt  in  the  librarj,  in  the  field,  and  on  the  aea-ehore.  Abovt 
October  or  November  he  and  his  family  sailed  from  Boston,  ind 
Dean  Berkeley  reappeared  in  London  in  Feb.,  1732 — the  romaaee 
of  his  life  dashed,  and  the  memory  of  it  only  left  to  brightoi  hit 
imagination,  yet  sober  his  expectations  in  and  from  this  world. 

*'  The  vision  of  the  America  of  the  future,  civilized  and  enlightened 
by  a  Christian  university,  which  had  filled  his  imagination  during 
the  best  years  of  middle  life,  were  dissolved."  "  The  failure  affected 
the  whole  following  period  of  his  life.  After  his  retnni  from 
America  one  sees  signs  of  a  less  buoyant  spirit.  There  are  boob 
not  unfrequent  complaints  of  failing  health.  And  a  greater  dis- 
position to  recluse  study  is  shown  than  since  he  left  Trinity  College 
in  the  spring  of  1713;  the  tranquil  and  domedtio  influences  of 
Bbode  Island  were  favourable  to  this."  Still  "  Berkeley's  practicdi 
interest  in  religious  learning  in  New  England  ceased  bat  with  his 
Hfe.  ...  In  the  summer  of  1732,  accordingly,  we  find  BerkeLej 
employed  in  providing  for  Yale  College,  at  Newhaven,  a  rimng 
seminary  of  learning  in  America.  As  one  part  of  tke  firnits  of 
his  liberality,  he  made  over  to  it  his  farm  of  ninety*Biz  acres  at 
Whitehall,  for  the  encouragement  of  Greek  and  Latin  aoliolsnhip." 

Two  instruments  of  the  conveyance  are  preserved  in  the  areihivei 
of  the  College. 

The  rent  of  the  farm  was  appropriated  to  three  scholanhips 
whicb  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  promoting  Greek 
and  Eoman  learning  in  America.  "A  great  incitement,"  sajs 
President  Class,  "  to  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics." 

Besides  the  conveyance  of  Whitehall,  Berkeley  made  a  donatioB 
of  books  to  the  library  of  Yale  College,  with  the  help  of  some  of 
the  Bermuda  subscribers.  They  were  sent  from  London  in  May  of 
1733.  This  was,  according  to  President  Class,  the  best  collection  of 
books  which  had  ever  been  brought,  at  one  time,  to  America,  am- 
sisting  of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  valued  at  about  five  hundred 
pounds." 

Berkeley  also  presented  to  Harvard  College  a  collection  of  boob 
in  1733,  for  ivhich  the  thanks  of  the  president  and  fellowa  were 
voted.  That  collection,  however,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1764.  To  Trinity  Church  at  Newport  he  also  gave  a  hand- 
some valuable  organ,  which  stills  holds  its  place  in  the  sacred 
edifice.    An  offer  of  a  similar  instrument  to  the  church  at  Berkekf 
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in  MaMaohnsetts,  was  rejected,  as  the  people  of  that  Poritanic 
place  regarded  the  organ,  as  many  of  Hie  Scotch  do  still,  as  "  an 
inrention  of  the  Devil  to  entrap  the  sools  of  men." 

*'  On  Friday,  the  18th  of  Pebmary,  he  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  anniTersary  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary^- 
le-Bow.  The  office  was  usually  confined  to  bishops,  but  it  was  on 
this  occasion  appropriately  offered  to  the  Dean  of  Derry.  The 
sermon  was  published  by  desire  of  the  Society  in  1732,  and  re- 
published in  the  "Miscellany,"  1763. 

*'  The  Christian  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  moral  obligation  of 
diffusing  it,  is  the  subject  of  this  missionary  sermon.  .  •  .  Ber- 
keley saw  in  the  Christian  religion  something  meant  for  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  which  therefore  could  not  consist  in  subtle  and 
nice  notions.'  The  time  when  divinity  began  to  be  treated  as  an 
abstract  science,  marked,  he  thought,  the  beginning  of  its  loss  of 
spiritual  power  over  its  professors.  Doubtless  the  making  religion 
a  notional  thing  hath  been  of  infinite  disservice.  Its  holy  mysteries 
are  rather  to  be  received  with  the  humility  of  faith  than  defined 
with  the  accuracy  of  human  resson.  He  recommended  religion  in 
the  broad  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  sober 
and  reverent  tone  of  the  Anglican  Church,  without  theological 
leaning  towards  a  particular  school. 

The  following  excerpt  from  this  sermon  will  show  the  style  of 
discourse  which  he  used  in  the  pulpit  :— 

"  That  hnman  kind  were  not  designed  merely  to  sojourn  a  few 
days  upon  this  earth ;  that  a  being  of  such  excellence  as  the  soul 
of  man,  so  capable  of  a  nobler  life,  and  having  such  a  high  seuBe  of 
things,  moral  and  intellectual,  was  not  created  in  the  sole  view  of 
being  imprisoned  in  an  earthly  tabernacle,  and  partaking  a  few 
pains  and  pleasures  which  chequer  this  mortal  life,  without  aspiring 
to  anything,  either  above  or  beyond  it,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  as 
well  of  natural  religion  as  of  the  Christian.  It  comes  at  once  re- 
commended by  the  authority  of  philosophers  and  evangelists.  And 
that  there  actually  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  strong  instinct  and 
dedre,  an  appetite  and  tendency  towards  another  and  a  better  state, 
incomparably  superior  to  the  present,  both  in  point  of  happiness 
and  duration,  is  no  more  than  every  one's  experience  and  inward 
feeling  may  inform  him.  The  satiety  and  disrelish  attending 
sensual  enjoyments,  the  relish  for  things  of  a  more  pure  ana 
spiritual  kind,  the  restless  notion  of  the  mind  from  one  terrene 
ODJect  or  pursuit  to  another,  and  oflen  a  flight  or  endeavour  above 
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them  all  towards  somethin$(  tiDknown,  aiid  perfectire  of  its  naftme, 
are  bo  many  Bigns  and  tokens  o£  this  better  atate*  which  in  Uw 
Btyle  of  the  gospel  is  termed  eternal  life.  .  .  .  What  tliii 
eternal  life  was,  or  how  to  come  to  it,  were  points  unknown  to  the 
heathen  world.  •  .  .  Bnt  when  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  Grospe),  there  could  remain  no  ^JBpok 
about  the  chief  end  and  felicity  of  man,  no  more  than  there  conid 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  after  the  express  declaration  of  our 
blessed  Lord  in  the  words  of  my  text, — '  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  may  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Chriflt,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent.'  .  .  .  The  metaphysical  knowledge  of  God, 
considered  in  his  absolute  nature  or  essence,  is  one  thing,  and  to 
know  Him  as  He  stands  related  to  us  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier,  is  another.  The  former  kind  of  knowledge  (whaterer  it 
amounts  to)  hath  been,  and  may  be,  in  Gentiles  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians, but  not  the  latter,  which  is  life  eternal.  .  .  •  Whoso- 
ever is  a  sincere  Christian  cannot  be  indifferent  about  bnnging  orer 
other  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ ;  but  every  one  cf 
us,  who  hath  any  claim  to  that  title,  is  indispensably  obliged  in 
duty  to  God,  and  in  charity  to  his  neighbour,  to  desire  and  pro- 
mote, as  far  as  there  is  opportunity,  the  conversion  of  heathens  aod 
infidels,  that  so  they  may  become  partakers  of  life  and  immortalitj. 
.  .  .  In  my  present  discourse  I  shall,  first,  consider  in  general 
the  obligation  tnat  Christians  lie  under,  of  bringing  other  mea  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  onl^  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ.    And, 

"  Secondly,  I  shall  consider  it  in  reference  to  this  laudable  Society, 
instituted  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

"  And  under  each  iuoA  I  prapM>ae  to  ohviate*8Uch  diffieolties  si 
may  seem  to  retard,  and  intermix  such  remarks  as  shall  appear 
proper  to  forward  so  good  a  work.  .  .  .  The  Christian  religion 
was  calculated  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  therefore  cannot  bs 
supposed  to  consist  in  subtle  and  nice  notions.  From  the  time 
that  divinity  was  considered  as  a  science,  and  human  reason  en* 
throned  in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  the  hearts  of  its  professors  seem 
to  have  been  less  under  the  infiuenoe  of  grace.  From  that  tine 
have  grown  many  unchristian  dissensions  and  eontroveniies  of  mca 
knowing  nothing  but  doting  about  questions,  and  strifes  of 
words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  aurmisea,  perrene 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of  truth '  (1  Tiai* 
vi.  4,  6.)  Doubtless  the  making  religion  a  notional  thing  hath 
been  of  infinite  disservice.  And  whereas  its  holy  mysteriM  sie 
rather  to  be  received  with  humility  of  faith  thiui  defined  and 
measured  by  the  accuracv  of  human  reason ;  all  attempts  of  this 
kind,  however  well-in tenaed,  have  visibly  failed  in  the  event ;  and 
instead  of  reconciling  infidels,  have,  by  creating  disputes  and  heats 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  given  no  amall  advantage  to 
its  enemies. 

"  To  conclude ;  if  we  proportioned  our  seal  to  the  importance  of 
things ;  if  we  could  love  men  whose  opinions  we  do  not  approve ;  if 
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we  knew  the  world  inore/andliked|it  less ;  if  we  had  a  due  sense  of 
the  divine  perfection  and  onr  own  defects  ;  if  oar  chief  study  was 
the  wisdom  frofo  aboye,  described  by  St.  Paul ;  and  if,  in  order  to 
all  this,  that  were  done  in  places  of  education  which  cannot  be  done 
so  well  out  of  them, — I  say,  if  these  steps  were  taken  at  home, 
while  proper  measures  are  carrying  on  abroad,  the  one  would  yeiy 
much  forward  or  facilitate  the  other.  As  it  is  not  meant  so  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  foreign  attempts  should  wait  for  domestic 
smccess,  but  only  that  it  is  to  be  wished  they  may  co-operate. 
Gertaiuly,  if  a  just  and  rational,  a  genuine  and  sincere,  a  warm 
Tigorous  piety  animated  the  mother- country,  the  influenoe  thereof 
would  soon  reach  our  foreign  plantations,  and  extend  throughout 
our  borders.  We  should  soon  see  religion  shine  forth  with  new 
lustre  and  force,  to  the  conyersion  of  infidels,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  the '  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high 
tiling  that  f  xalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bring- 
ing into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.' "  (2  Cor. 
X.  6.) 

Berkeley  had,  during  his  sojourn  at  Hhode  Island,  given  himself 
diligently  to  those  studies  and  reflections  which  were  suitable  to  hia 
aim  as  the  introducer  of  a  scholarly  and  obriatianized  civilization 
into  America,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  perform  his  part 
aright  in  the  realization  of  his  magnificent  moral  scheme.    His 
studies  and  thoughts,  however,  were  not  to  be  utilised  there.    He 
brought  back  to  Europe  the  fruits  of  calm  reflection  and  imper- 
turbed  study,  and  immediately  placed  before  the  reading  world, 
''perhaps,"  as  Boswell  said,   "the  most  ingenious   and  excellent 
performance  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language."      This  was 
"  Alciphron,  the  Minute  Philosopher,"  a  defence  of  religion  against 
the  systems  of  the  atheist,  the  fatalist,  and  the  sceptic,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  modelled  after  Plato,  and  written  fetr  away  from  the 
movements  of  the  world  in  his  leisurely  seclusion  of  Ehode  Island. 
Dr.  Hurd,  our  earliest  philosophical  critic,  regarded  it  as  in  style 
one  of  the  three  works  in  the  English  language,  written  in  the 
dialogue  form,  which  deserved  praise : — the  other  two  being  Shafbes* 
bnry's  "  Moralists,"  and  Addison's  "  Treatise  on  Medals."  Though 
the  work  rapidly  obtained  recognition  and  approval,  yet  as  it  is 
based  on  the  author's  "Fxinciples  of  Human  KnowledKe,"  and 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  his  peculiar  theory,  it  was  greatly 
misanderstood,  not  only  by  friends  but  foes.    We  select  from 
Professor    Eraser's  prefatory   introduction  these    few    passages, 
illustrative  of  the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  history  of  its  in- 
ception among  the  learned  and  the  religious : — 
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" '  Alciprbok  ;  or,  the  Minute  Philosopher/  publiflhed  in  1732, 
is  the  largest  and  probably  the  most  popular  of  Berkeley's  works. 
Its  popularity  is  due  at  once  to  its  matter  and  its  form.  •  .  . 
Dialogues  that  are  better  fitted  than  any  in  our  lany^uage  to  enable 
the  English  reader  to  realize  the  charm  of  Cicero  and  Plato. 
.  .  .  Alciphron  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  Englisli  Deism, 
from  the  time  of  Hobbes ;  but  with  more  particular  reference  to 
what  was  said  or  written  by  Collins,  Mandeville,  and  Shaftesbmy.  as 
well  as  to  the  explanation  and  defence  of  theological  knowledge  by 
BiBhop  Brown  [Browne].  ...  In  March,  1732,  very  soon  after 
Berkeley's  return  from  America,  the  first  edition  of  '  Aloiphron' 
was  published  in  Dublin — ^with  the  '  Essay  towards  a  new  theorr 
of  Yieion'  annexed,  printed  for  G.  iRisk,  G.  Swing,  and  W. 
Smith,  booksellers,  in  Dame  Street;  and  a  second  Followed  in 
London,  'printed  for  J.  Tonson,  in  the  Strand,'  some  months 
later  in  the  same  year.  .  .  «  A  French  version  appeared  at 
the  Hague  in  1734.    ... 

"  The  first  of  the  seven  dialogues  is  introductory ;  the  two  next 
are  ethical ;  the  fourth  is  a  defence  of  the  presence  and  proTidenoe 
of  God,  as  the  foundation  of  practical  morals;  and  in  the  three 
last,  the  spiritual  and  civilizing  advantages  of  Christianity,  with 
other  proofs  of  its  being  divine,  as  well  as  objections  to  its  evidence 
and  mysteries,  are  discussed.  Berkeley's  ingenuity  and  fancy  are 
employed  here  in  defending  practical  morality  and  moral  order, 
against  ethical  theories  founded  on  selfinhness,  like  Mandeville's, 
or  on  enthusiastic  sentiment,  as  he  regarded  Shaftesbury's  ;  while 
his  metaphysical  philosophy  is  engaged  for  the  support  of  tbeism, 
and  in  the  refutation  of  objections  to  its  development  in  the 
Christian  form.  The  social  utility  of  faith  in  virtue  and  in  a  future 
life ;  the  supreme  Intelligence  and  goodness  which  governs  the 
existence  in  which  we  participate  when  we  become  conscious ;  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Christian  evidence  for  the  reasonable  demanda  of 
faith  or  action;  and  the  possibility  and  practical  value  of  the 
mysteries  of  theology,  are  all  argued  in  the  light  of  ethical  or 
metaphysical  philosophy,  and  of  experience  of  the  world.  •  •  . 
In  the  discussion,  Alciphron  and  Ly sides  represent  'minute 
philosophy,' or  free-thinking;  the  former  in  its  more  intellectual 
and  generous  aspect,  and  the  latter  as  adopted  by  shallow  men  of 
the  world  who  live  for  pleasure.  Euphranor  and  Crito  advocate 
morality  and  religion.  Dion,  who  personates  Berkeley,  is  mostly  a 
spectator  in  the  controversy.  .  .  .  Berkeley's  *  Alciphron '  mav 
rank  with  the  *  Analogy '  of  Butler,  and  the  *  Pensees  of  Pascal, 
as  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  last  and  preceding  centurv  in 
religious  philosophy.  The  '  Minute  Philosopher '  was  the  object 
of  various  attacks  soon  after  its  appearance. 

"The  fourth  dialogue,  along  with  the  new  theory  of  Tisiaa 
which  it  involves,  occasioned  the  'Letter  from  an  AnonymoBi 
Writer,'  in  The  Daily  Fo»t  Boy,  to  which  Berkeley's  yindieation 
and  explanation  of  that  theory  is  a  reply. 
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"The  attack  upon  the  'Fable  of  the  Bees/  in  the  second 
dialoKne  called  out  Mandeville,  whose  '  Letter  to  Dion/  occasioned 
by  his  book  called  '  Alciphron '  (1732),  complains  of  misrepre- 
sentation, and  takes  refuge  under  cover  of  its  own  ambiguous 
principles. 

"  A  flippant  attack  upon  the  whole  performance  followed,  in  a^ 
tract  entitled  '  Bemarks  on  the  Minute  Philosopher ;  in  a  Letter 
from  a  Country  Clergyman  to  his  friend  in  London.'  The  so-called 
*  Country  Clergyman  *  was  John,  Lord  Hervey,  the  •  Spopus  '  of 
Pope,  and  a  familiar  figure  at  the  court  of  Queen  Caroline,  the 
inner  life  of  which  has  been  disclosed  in  his  curious  and  sagacioua 
memoirs.  .  .  .  Among  other  tracts  due  to  the  publication 
of  '  Alciphron,'  there  is  a  curious  one  dated  '  near  Inverness, 
August,  1732.'  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  entitled  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Beverend  D— — 
B— — y,  from  the  scandalous  imputation  of  being  the  author  of 
a  late  book  entitled  *  Alciphron,  or,  the  Minute  Philosopher.'  To 
the  vindication  are  subjomed  '  the  predictions  of  the  lato  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  concerning  the  book,  together  with  an  appendix  and 
an  advertisement;  which  is  a  squib  occasioned  by  Dial.  y. 
sect.  22.' " 

To  the  "Alciphron  "  (from  Greek  dX«4,  might,  and  ^povtsy  Under- 
standing) Berkeley  had  appended  his  "  Essay  towards  a  new  theory 
of  Vision,"  and  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  new  book  he  had 
explained  and  applied  that  theory  in  vindication  of  the  constant 
immediate  presence  of  Ood  as  the  Providence  of  the  Universe." 
On  the  9th  of  Sept.,  1732,  an  anonymous  critical  letter  appeared  in 
The  Dublin  Daily  Tost  Boy,  This  letter  alone,  among  the 
criticisms  to  which  "  Alciphron"  gave  rise,  moved  Berkeley  to  reply. 
We  owe  to  it  his  "  Theory  of  Vision  Vindicated  and  Explained," 
which  appeared  in  Jan.,  1733.  Though  ostensibly  a  defence  and 
restatement  of  his  "  Theory  of  Vision,"  it  is  substantially  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principles  on  which  Berkeley's  earlier  metaphysical 
and  theological  system  was  based.  This  tract  was  at  first  mis- 
understood, then  overlooked,  and  next  omitted  from  the  collected 
editions  of  the  Bishop's  works.  For  nearly  a  century  it  was 
scarcely  ever  referred  to,  and  yet  as  a  brief,  explicit,  synthetical 
exposition  of  that  theory  which  was,  at  first,  analytically  pre- 
sented to  the  philosophical  public,  it  is  of  high  interest,  great  value 
and  notable  importance.  "  The  ultimate  aim,"  as  Professor  Eraser 
points  out, ''  of  the  '  Theory  of  Vision,'  as  here  vindicated,  is  to 
restore  belief  in  the  divine — by  teaching  us  that  even  the  sensible 
forms  of  nature  are  the  expressions  of  Deity ;  that  man  is  so  con- 
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stitiited  that  he  caxinot  help  interpreiifig  them  ;  and  that  he  maj, 
by  reflection,  find  in  them  a  perpetual  reninder  of  that  diTine 
essence  in  existence  of  which  he  is  always  apt  otherwise  to  lose 
the  conscioosness.  A  similar  aim  is  manifested  in  '  Siris'  (as  we  shill 
see  anon).  This  philosophy  virtually  implies  that  the  senaihle 
world  is,  for  each  of  us,  the  phenomenal  expression  of  an  extetoal 
Will  and  absolute  intelligence."  The  work  exhibits  a  considerable 
amount  of  intelligent  reading,  carefully  reflected  On,  and  a  keen, 
clear  yision  in  regard  to  the  proper  consequences  of  the  speculatioiis 
prevalent  at  that  time. 

During  the  year  immediately  subsequent  to  Berkeley's  return 
from  Ehode  Island,  he  seems  to  have  made  hia  chief  residence  in 
London,  though  he  probably  visited  Dublin,  and  perhaps  went  to 
Oxford  to  see  his  friend  Seeker  receive  the  degree  of  LLJ), 
Queen  Caroline  commanded  (as  the  phrase  is)  his  atfeendanoe  at 
the  palace  to  discourse  with  him  on  his  transatlantic  experiences. 
Hoadly  seemed  scarcely  to  like  this  and  decried  him  aa  a  maa  of 
disordered  intellect,  but  Sherlock  rebutted  this  accusation,  and  pre> 
sented  to  her  Msjesty  a  copy  of  "  Alciphron  "  as  a  proof  that  he 
was  no  mere  visionary.  BecoUecting  the  pleasant  eonversalioBS 
she  had  held  with  him,  charmed  with  the  book,  and  atoicably 
disposed  towards  him  from  her  high  appreciation  of  his  charaetBr, 
the  Queen,  when  she  heard  that  the  rich  deanery  of  Down  Ind 
fallen  vacant,  sought  the  place  for  him  and  seeured  the  nominaAioft. 
But  this  result  of  the  royal  inflaence  oflTended  the  Duke  of  DotmI, 
then  lord-lieutenant,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  forego  t^ 
claim  of  priority  and  patronage. 

In  Jan.,  1734,  Berkeley  was  nominated  in  sucoessioD  to  hia  old 
coUege  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Synge,  Bishop  of  Cloyne — ^'^  when  1m 
shone  as  a  star  amid  the  comparative  darkness  of  the  Irish  CfaoNh 
in  the  eighteenth  century."  The  Duke  of  Dorset  had  reoomneiidad 
this,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  approved  of  it,  and  the  Q«otm.  **  Wd 
expressly  enjoined  "  Bishop  Hoadley  of  Dublin  *'  not  to 
Berkeley.  The  King  assented  to  the  advancement  proposed, 
those  who  had  opposed  his  being  Dean  of  Down  thereby  made 
a  bishop.  Gout  intervened  and  delayed  his  eonseeration.  ThM 
being  an  aristocratic  diseaae  quite  befitting,  if  it  neither  fitted  aer 
benefited,  the  episcopal  dignity  he  had  attained. 

Objections  began  now  to  be  taken  to  the  doctrines  of  BeiMcy. 
In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Peter  Browa'a 
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"Dirine  Analogy  of  Things  Natnnl  and  Hitman,"  Berkeley's 
opinions  are  eontroverbed.  In  another  work  entitled  "  An  Inqoiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  Homan  Sonl,"  by  Andnw  Baxter,  a  native 
of  Old  Aberdeen  in  Scotlaod,  a  seetion  is  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  Dean  Berkeley's  "  Soheme  against  the  Existence  of  Matter  and 
a  Material  World/'  m  whidi,  after  hariag  been  examined,  it  is  stated 
to  be  shown  to  be  inconclusive.  Thns  '^  Berkeley/'  as  Profoss<»f 
FVaser  says,  "  throagh  Baxter,  Hume,  and  Beid,  first  awakened 
reflection  in  Scotland."  Kot  that  this  was  really  the  first  critical 
examination  given  in  Scotland  to  the  theories  of  Berkeley ;  for  in 
the  early  days  of  his  authorship  the  members  of  the  Bankenian 
Club,  the  immediate  antecessor  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Bdinburgh, 
took  an  interest  in  his  views  and  corresponded  with  him ;  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  his  reasonings  had  been  nowhere 
better  understood  than  by  this  dub  of  young  Scotchmen  ;  and  the 
present  paper  is  written  within  160  yards  from  the  place  where 
one  of  the  members  of  this  literary  club  first  studied  long  ago 
the  thought-compelling  sentences  of  Berkeley's  **  Aloiphron." 

In  the  spring  of  1734  Berkeley  became  involved  in  a  controversy 
which  in  its  intention,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  to  have  been 
one  with  free-thinkers,  but  which  became  in  the  end  a  contest 
against  the  mathematicians,  Baiter  had  objected  that  his  con- 
eeptions  of  matter  and  space  must  lead  the  author  "  to  suspect 
that  even  mathematics  may  not  be  very  sound  knowledge  at  the 
bottom ; "  and  mathematics,  being  the  essence  of  certainty,  any 
theory  which  induced  such  an  idea  must  itself  be  false.     This 
caused  Berkeley,  for  amusement,  to  employ  some  of  his  early 
hours  "  in  thinking  of  certain  mathematical  matters  "  which  might 
aid  him  in  combating  a  form  of  religious  scepticism,  reputedly 
prevalent  among  mathematidaxES  founded  on  the  existence  of  in- 
comprehensibilities in  religion.    The  thoughts  suggested  to  him  in 
these  reflective  houn  are  of  high  interest  at  this  time.    He  takes 
objection  at  the  first  outset  to  man's  notions  of  incomprehensibility 
OS   a  ground  for  religious  doubts  by  contending  that  the  main 
idea  of  sdence — "Force — is  as  incomprehensible  as  Grow"— the 
chief  idea  in  religion.    We  cannot  sensibly  image  either  of  them. 
"  Fluxions  are  regulative,  not  speculative  (just)  as  the  first  prin* 
ciplea  of  religion  are ; "  and  "reasoners  who  can  accept  mysteries^ 
and  even  what  seem  to  be  contradictions,  in  their  own  province  are 
inconsistent  in  rejecting  religion  merely  because  it  makes  a  sioiilar 
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demancl  apon  them.*'  These  ideas  were  broached  in  the  "Analyst.** 
*'  The  Analyst,"  by  the  author  of  the  ''  Minate  Philosopher/'  vat 
first  published  by  J.  Tonson  in  the  Strand,  in  March,  1734— the 
month  in  which  its  author  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne, 
and  within  the  period  of  his  residence  in  London,  after  his  return 
£rom  America.  He  was  then  engaged  with  the  freethinkers.  The 
Analyst,  addressed  to  Dr.  Halley,  belongs  to  that  discossion.  It 
is  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  as  regards  the  mathematician,  bat 
yirtually  an  analogical  vindication  of  the  [myateriea  of  religious 
faith.  Mathematicians,  so  Berkeley  argues,  unreasonably  complain 
of  the  scientific  incomprehensibility  of  religion — seeing  that  their 
own  science  is  itself  ultimately  incomprehensible,  and  contains 
conclusions  supported  by  reasonings  which  are  speculatiyely  in- 
sufficient." **  Mathematicians,  in  short*  accept  in  their  own  aciaaee 
what  they  reject  in  Christianity :  fiuzions,  like  Christianity,  when 
resolved  into  their  first  principles,  involve  concessiona  which  trans- 
cend human  understanding ;  and,  as  expounded  by  Newton,  oootaia 
reasoDings  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  logic,  although  mathe- 
maticians are  ready  to  receive  them  on  his  authority ! " 

''The  publication  of  the  'Analyst'  was  the  signal  for  a  mathe- 
matico-metaphysical  or  mathematico- theological  controversy  which 
lasted  for  years,  whioh  gave  rise  to  more  than  thirty  pamphleta  and 
articles,  and  in  which  some  of  the  chief  of  British  mathematictans 
of  the  time  were  involved."  James  Jurin,  M.D.,  under  the  name 
of  Philalethes  Cantabrigiensis  was  the  first  to  reply,  in  hia  '^  Geo- 
metry no  Friend  to  Infidelity,"  to  Berkeley's  analogical  reaaoning, 
and  argumenium  ad  homines,  Berkeley  rejoined  in  a  "Defence  of 
Free-thinking  in  Mathematics,"  which  appeared  early  in  1735.  Dr. 
Jurin  pirried  the  blow  in  the  same  year  in  his  "  Freethinker  no 
Just  Thinker."  While  Berkeley  was  thus  engaged  with  Jurin,  he 
had  also  to  meet  an  attack  by  a  professor  and  mathematician  of 
Dublin,  Mr.  Walton,  to  whom  Berkeley  replied  in  an  appendix  to 
his  defence  against  Jurin,  and  afterwards  in  a  combination  of 
reasoning  and  sarcasm,  called  "  Heasons  for  not  BiCplying  to  Mr. 
Walton's  full  Auswer,"  in  which  he  afiects  to  treat  his  opponent  aa  a 
convert  in  disguise.  This  "Analyst ' '  controven^,  in  which  Berkeley 
was  engaged,  wss  afterwards  prolonged  by  the  mathematicians 
among  themselves.  It  engaged  Pemberton  and  Benjamin  Bobini. 
The  world  owes  one  of  the  best  productions  of  Colin  MacLaoriii, 
the  Edinburgh  Mathematical  Professor,  to  the  "  Analyit^"  vis^v,hif 
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"  Treatise  of  EloxioDs/'  1742 ;  a  work  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  method  which  had  preyiouslybeen  developed  in  an  obscure  and 
concise  manner,  was  deyeloped  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
geometers.  To  this  controversy  also^a  fact  not  noticed  by  any  of 
Jieid's  biographers— we  owe  the  first  published  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Eeid,  "  An  Essay  on  Quantity/'  1748. 

After  launching  the  "Analyst"  on  the  sea  of  speculation,  Berkeley 
set  off  to  his  new  bishopric  in  Ireland.  On  Sunday,  19th  Af  ay, 
1734,  Berkeley  was  consecrated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Dublin,  by  Dr.  Theophilus  Bolton,  Archbishop  of 
Gashel,  assisted  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Forster  [his  wife's  uncle],  Bishop 
of  Baphoe ;  and  Dr.  Charles  Carr,  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  Cloyne  is 
upwards  of  160  miles  from  Dablin ;  and  before  autumn  had  set  in 
he  had  settled  down  in  the  manse-house  there  to  his  duties  and  his 
studies.  The  diocese  occupies  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county  of  Cork.  It  contained  then  forty-four  churches,  and 
about  14,000  Protestants.  There  were  nearly  twice  as  many 
Catholics.  The  cathedral  and  the  bishop's  residence  were  in  the 
village  of  Cloyne,  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  and  contained  about 
1 ,600  inhabitants.  It  consisted  o f  four  streets  which  met  together  in 
the  centre  about  three  miles  east  of  Cork  harbour.  The  cathedral  is 
large  but  not  handsome ;  the  residence  is  a  large  irregular  build- 
ing in  the  east  portion  of  the  village,  from  which  it  is  screened  off 
by  a  dose  growth  of  shrubs  and  trees ;  annexed  to  this  was  a  large 
garden  and  about  400  acres  of  farm  land,  50  of  which  Berkeley 
retained  for  culture  in  his  own  hands. 

Berkeley  was  a  recluse  student,  and  the  retirement  of  Cloyne 
suited  him  well  in  this  respect.    He  was  far  from  all  the  great 
centres,  and  having  leisure  and  inclination  for  meditation,  he  began 
to  interest  himself  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.    Ecclesiasti- 
cally he  was  perhaps  the  first  among  the  holders  of  the  episcopate 
to  propose  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
without  being  obliged  to  attend  chapel  or  divinity  lectures.    Politi- 
cally he  abstained  from  partisan  politics,  but  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  social  economics ;    hence  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
justly  says,  **  Berkeley,  though  of  English  extraction,  was  a  true 
Xrishman,  and  the  first  eminent  Protestant,  after  the  unhappy  con- 
test of  the  Bevolution,who  avowed  his  love  for  all  his  coantrymen." 
The  *'  Querist "  is  the  first  in  chronological  order  of  Berkeley's 
tracts  on  the  "  Social  and  Economical  Condition  of  Ireland,"  written 
1871.  z 
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when  he  was  Bishop  of  Cloyae. — These  traota  show  hit  esJseBmt 
Aoquaintance  with  trade,  agriculture,  finiuioe,  and  the  arts  of  li& 
The  ^fit  edition  was  issued  aaonyn^auslj,  under  the  editorsh^of  liis 
college  friend  Dr.  Madden,  at  Dublin,  in  three  soooessiTe  parti»  is 
1735,  6,  and  7.    It  was  written  with  the  design  of  e&oours^ 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  vx  co-operation  with  the  Dublin  Societf 
to  Promoting  Useful  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  had  reeeotly  been 
founded  by  Prior,  Madden,  &c.,  in  Dublin;  and  "it  appears  to 
have  had  no  small  effect  that  way."    It  was  one  of  the  tiacts  re- 
printed in  1761,  by  E.  and  A.  Foulis,  in  Glasgow,  under  the 
adrice  of  Prancis  Hutcheson,  and  formed  one  of  the  books  read  bj 
the  .students  of  Adam  Smith.    There  was  an  appreciable  aaieDd- 
lAent  in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  Isit 
century,  which  was  greatly  due  to  "  the  mauly  patriotism  of  Swifti' 
and  the  thoughtful  philanthrophy  of  his  friend  Bishop  Berkeley- 

In  1736  Berkeley  issued  a  **  Discourse  Addressed  to  Magistntei 
and  Men  in  Authority,  occasioned  by  the  Enormous  Lioense  ui 
Irreligion  of  the  Times."  This  discourse,  which  was  first  piinted 
by  Palkner  at  Dublin,  and  repubhshed  in  1738,  is  a  defence  of  s 
national  religion.  In  it  the  bishop  argues  that  one  great  doty  of 
the  magistrate  is  the  regulation  of  the  opinions  of  Bomty,  beeaaie 
by  these  opinions  the  actions  of  men  are  determiiMd.  Wbes 
**  License  is  taken  for  the  end  of  Government  and  popular  haaMir 
for  its  origin,"  men  are  apt  to  transgress  all  precepts  human  so^ 
diyine  in  their  self-conceit  and  self-indulgence.  Henee  thevgh 
thought  should,  nay  must,  be  free,  yet  a  system  of  xeligiooa  belief 
which  has  been  tested  by  ages  and  found  useful  in  premofciBg  the 
happiness  of  the  race,  ought  to  be  steadily  maintained  by  tbe 
supreme  power  in  society.  Freedom  of  thought  doea  Bot  infer  • 
boundless  freedom  of  speeoh,  an  open  contempt  of  laws,  and  a  pie- 
scribing  from  private  judgment  against  public  authoritj,  thia^ 
never  borne  in  any  well-ordered  state,  and  which  form  tim  erjisc 
distemper  of  our  times." 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  discourse,  which  seems  to  kavc 
been  delivered  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  the  stimulant  to  the  only  speeel 
which  Berkeley  delivered  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  was  the  is* 
stiiution  in  Dublin  of  a  society,  of  which  he  had  heard  anoog  tihe 
rnmours  and  echoes  of  tilings,  called  Masters,  established  §at  cbr 
popularising  of  blasphemy,  impiety,  and  profaneness ;  bat  we  ihiak 
Bericeley  must  have  been  greatly  misinfonned  on  this  peiat,  aaJ 
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tkat  his  denunciation  was  perhiqM  too  hastj,  if  not  also  a  little  too 
liot  It  IB  a  contribution,  howeyer,  to  tlie  debate  on  the  formation 
and  publication  of  opinion  which  deaerves  perusal  and  requurea 
conBideration. 

About  the  time  when  Berkeley  was  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  a  romanee,  written  it  is  now 
Imown  by  Simon  Berington,  a  Catholic  priest,  bearing  the  title  of 
"Gaudentio  di  Lucca,"  and  advocating  a  purer  cHilization  than 
Europe  afforded,  appeared,  and  was  for  some  time  attributed  to 
Bishop  Berkeley,  whose  amiability  of  character  somewhat  answered 
to  that  of  the  hero  and  the  Utopian  traveller. 

For  some  time  Berkeley  had  been  failing  in  health,  being  afflicted 
with  an  almost  habitual  colic,  and  while  he  was  himself  thus  suffer- 
ing, there  fell  upon  Ireland  a  terrible  time  of  £unine  and  disease. 
Death  was  frightfolly  busy  around  him  in  1739-i2.  Study  of 
G^reek  lore  and  eastern  literatare,  medical  trusts,  and  philosophical 
treatises,  alternated  with  philanthropic  efforts  to  reduce  disease  and 
induce  self-help  among  the  Irish ;  and  **  the  Cork  frost  of  1739-40  " 
was  the  occasion  of  a  chain  of  thought  the  moat  curious  of  any  ev«n 
in  the  experience  of  Berkeley. 

In  1744  Berkeley  comes  more  prominently  into  the  light  than  he 
has  done  since  he  had  settled  in  his  "  serene  corner  at  Cloyne. 
His  medical  experiments  [and  experience]  in  Imokilly  determined 
the  course  of  his  reading  in  a  way  very  charaoteriatio  of  him.    He 
had  been  devoted  to  tar-water  for  years."    He  had  heard  of  it 
from  the  Indians  in  I^arragansett,  and  he  had  employed  it  success- 
fully in  Cloyne.    But  the  most  lasting  effect  of  Berkeley's  tar-water 
onthuaiasm  has  been  the  curious  and  beautiful  work  of  speculation, 
which  in  the  spring  of  1744  he  offered  to  the  world—"  A  Chain  of 
Philosophical  Eeflections  and  loqairies  concerning  the  virtues  of 
tar- water,  and  divers  other  subjects  oonneoted  together  and  arising 
one  from  another."  This  work  cost  him  more  thought  and  researeh, 
he  used  to  say,  than  any  other  he  ever  undertook.    No  one  who 
examines  its  contents  can  be  surprised  to  hear  this.    The  book  is 
fall  of  fruit  gathered  in  the  remote  byewi^s   of  science  and 
philosophy.    Berkeley's  growing  inclination  towards  Platonism, 
and  his  affectionate  study  of  Greek  philosophy,  partly  shown  in 
''  Alciphron,"  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  these  philosophical  re- 
flections.   "A  second  edition,  in  which  the  name  'Siris'  [from 
Greek  Sieris,  a  chain]  was  given  to  it  by  its  author,  appeared  a  few 
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weeks  after  the  first ;"  so  great  was  its  popularity,  not,  howerer, 
from  its  philoBopliical  tenets,  bat  because  of  its  medicinal  promise 
— ^its  suggestion  of  the  discorery  of  a  new  and  yet  a  true  elixir  of 
life. 

" '  SiBis  '.—Berkeley's  *  Chain  of  Philosophical  Befiections  and 
Inquiries '  presents  his  metaphysical  philosophy  in  its  latest  form, 
as  it  was  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age.  ...  It  pro- 
claims that  sensible  existence,  and  indeed  existence  as  such,  centres 
in  conscious  intelligence.  ...  In  one  view  'Siris'  may  be 
looked  at  as  a  gracefully  contrived  commonplace <book,  into  which 
the  learned  meditation  of  Berkeley's  whole  previous  life,  regarding 
the  sensible  world  and  its  spiritual  cause  were  gathered,  and  ia 
which,  with  earnest  and  eloquent  reiteration,  they  are  expressed, 
more  in  a  contemplative  than  in  an  argumentative  spirit  and  form. 
It  is  a  chain  of  aphorisms,  in  which  the  connection  is  produced  by 
the  quaintest  and  most  subtle  associations.  The  speculations  of 
the  deepest  thinkers,  ancient  and  modern,  blend  themselves  with 
the  successive  links,  and  the  whole  forms  a  series  of  studies,  as  well 
in  physical  science  as  in  Greek  and  Eastern  philosophy.  .  .  . 
During  the  sixteen  years  which  preceded  its  publication,  Berkeley 
lived  much  alone  among  his  books,  first  in  Bhode  Island,  and 
afterwards  in  his  secluded  diocese  of  Cloyne ;  for  the  most  part 
too  in  indifferent  health.  In  his  studv  Plato  and  the  Neoplatonisla 
became  his  favourite  companions ;  while  out  of  doors,  amon^  the 
poor  of  his  diocese,  he  was,  in  these  early  years  of  his  reaidenee,  as 
we  gather  from  his  correspondence,  surrounded  in  an  usual  degree 
by  suffering  and  disease.  ...  At  Cloyne  the  sufferinga  of  his 
neighbours  suggested  the  remedv  of  tar-water,  of  which  he  bad 
heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  as  he  tried  it  in 
different  kinds  of  disease,  seemed  to  grow  under  his  hand  into  a 
universal  medicine.  '  I  do  not,'  he  m<Mlestly  conjectures,  '  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  a  panacea ;  I  only  suspect  it  to  be  so— time  and  tiial 
will  show.'  The  mere  suspicion  of  a  discovery  so  wonderful — siu> 
tained  by  many  alleged  facts  and  by  ingenious  reasoning — ^was 
enouj^h  to  set  Berkeley's  thoughts  agoing  about  the  probaUe 
physical  cause  of  tar- water  being  the  cure  for  our  corporeal  iUs  in  this 
prison  of  the  body.  Tar,  to  begin  with,  is  produced  from  the 
vegetable  world,  in  modes  described  (sect.  10-28).  This  leads  him 
on  to  an  inquiry  into  vegetable  life,  especially  in  those  orijaaiains, 
such  as  piues  and  firs,  from  which  chiefly  tar  is  produced  (sect. 
26-32).  We  are  thus  in  the  opening  part  of  '  Siris,'  conducted 
through  the  region  of  vegetable  physiology  and  botany,  in  o<Hn- 
pany  with  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  Jonstonus,  John  Evelyn,  and 
that  '  curious  anatomist  of  plants/  Dr.  Nehemiah  Grew.  .  .  . 
Meditation  upon  the  acid,  spirit,  or  vegetable  soul,  sheathed  in  its 
thin  volatile  oil,  so  readily  withdrawn  from  tar  by  water,  opens  the 
way  to  more  general  questions  about  acids  or  volatile  salts.    .     .    . 
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A»  the  aoid  spirit  or  salt,  that  mighty  isstrnment  in  the  hand  of 
natare,'  is  supposed  to  reside  in  air,  and  to  be  diffosed  throagh 
that  whole  element,  the  train  of  thoaght  next  passes  throogh  the 
atmosphere.    .    .    .    We  pass  accordiDgly  (sect.  152)  from  the 
physical  examination  of  air  to  the  physical  and  semi-metaphysical 
speculation  of  this  invisible  fire  or  sether — the  vital  spirit  of  the 
whole  sensible  universe,  the  principle  which  corresponas  in  nature 
— the  macrocosm,  to  the  animal  spirit  in  man — the  microcosm, 
.    .    .    Vital  fire  is  the  physical  chain  by  which   all    sensible 
changes  are  concentrated.    This  fire   or  sether — this  'luminous 
spirit  '<— is  corporeal  and  physical,  not  incorporeal  and  metaphysical 
(sect.  206-213),  although  it  is  all-pervading,   and  governed    by 
wonderful  laws.    .    .    .    Sir  Isaac  Newton's  elastic  eether  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  this  invisible  animated  fire  or  ssther.    .    .    . 
Thus    far    Berkelev's    chain    is   physical.    .    .    .    All   sensible 
phenomena,  with  all  their  merely  pnysical  or  instrumental  causes, 
presupposes  the  perpetual  operation  of  intelligence  (sect.  231-288 ; 
see  also  sect.  153, 155, 160, 161).    Philosophy,  properly  so  called, 
must  be  spiritual  and  not  mechanical :  the  facts  and  laws  of  physical 
science  are  but  the  sensible  or  contingent  expression  of  divine  tnonghts 
(sect.  251-264).    Active  intelligence  is,  in  short,  with  Berkley, 
the  only  summary  or  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  universe. 
Supreme  mind  alone  is  the  '  golden  chain '  of  a  Catholic  philosophy. 
.     .    .    The  last  hundred  sections  of  'Siris'  are  probably  the 
nearest  approach  by  native  British  mind  in  the  last  century  to 
philosophy  according  to  a  conception  of  these  ancient  and  modem 
sages.    In  each  section  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  found,  and  the 
grains  multiply  as  we  advance.    .    .    .    God,  or  Supreme  Mind, 
is  thus,  (as  it  were)  the  intelligible  soul  of  the  world,  by  whose 
perpetual  and  pervading  activity  all  things  are  conneotea  in  the 
unity  of  a  golden  chain— the  complicated  links  of  which  human 
science,  with  weak  and  faltering  hand,  tries  to  display  in  their  true 
order.    .    .    .    Thus,  by  a  chain  of  many  links,  we  pass  from  the 
one  extreme  of  ^oss  sense  to  the  other  extreme  of  pure  intel- 
ligence :  the  relations  or  truths  of  which  last  are  a  new  and  really 
divine  object  of  contemplation.    .    .    .    Theology  and  philosophy 
gently  unbind  the  ligaments  that  chain  the  soul  down  to  the  earth, 
and  assist  her  fiight  toward  the  sovereign  good.    Let  us  then  rise 
from  our  fallen  state  by  meditating  with  the  theological  philosopher 
on  that  contrast,  and  yet  correlation  of  sense  and  intelligence, 
being  and  knowing,  the  many  and  the  one,  changes  and  the  per- 
manent, the  individual  and  the  universal,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
whatever  is,  and  which  in  these  and  like  modes  of  conception,  has 
engaged  the  deepest  thinkers  in  distant  ages  and  countries. 

*'  What  then  is  Grod  P  This  is  the  next  question  which  the  train 
of  thought  suggests.  It  leads  to  a  restatement  of  the  theory  of 
power  and  causation  which  runs  through  and  is  the  very  essence 
of  Berkeley's  philosophy.  A  cause  is  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
effects,  and  the  supreme  mind,  how  closely  connected  soever  with 
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the  vniTerse  of  sensible  phenomena  in  which  IBm  ideas  axe  ex- 
pressed, is  not  to  he  oonfonnded  with  those  phenomena.  He  is  a 
reaHr  existing  spirit,  distinct  or  separate  front  all  corporeal  vod 
sensiole  things.  ...  In  the  remaining  sections  of  '  Hirie  *  he 
moves  throughout  m  company  with  Pisrmenides  and  Plato, 
Plotinus  and  Proclns,  and  not  without  many  allasions  to  tiie 
cnrions  Hermiftic  lore  which  seemed  somehow  to  hare  a  fascinaftioQ 
for  him  in  his  old  age.  In  the  ideas  of  Plato  he  thinks  he  dissent 
the  beginning  of  a  coarse  of  thought  which  reconciles  Philosophy 
with  Theology.'  ...  *  The  Platonic  idess  are  not  like  those 
of  Locke,  or  like  Berkeley's  own  ideas  or  phenomena  of  sense 
whose  e»se  is  percipi  inert,  inactive  objects  of  perception.  They  are 
.  self-existent,  necessary  uncreated  principles,  r^or  are  thi^  sbstraet 
general  ideas.'  Plato  s  universais  are  tne  most  real  beings  iatel- 
lectnal  and  unchangeable;  and  therefore  more  real  than  the 
fleeting,  transient  objects  of  sense,  which,  wanting  stabilitTt  can- 
not be  objects  of  science,  much  less  of  intellectual  knoWledge.' 
'We  are  asked  to  try  in  this  manner,  to  rise  even  above  the 
thought  of  a  Unirersal  Spirit,  the  supreme  cause  of  life  and  moHos, 
or  of  a  universal  mind,  enlightening  and  ordering  all  things ;  and 
to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  tenet  of  r6  cy  or  r6  aytiBh 
— the^9i«  /^e^^a^iff^— the  first  hypoetasis  in  the  Divinity — by  parti- 
cipatioii  in  which  all  besides  was  supposed  to  exist,  the  finite  spiriti 
of  men  included.'  'What  is  rd  ly,  thus,  in  a  manner  common  to 
ounielves  and  Gknl  f  Is  it  not  personality  P  It  seems  that  per* 
sonality  is  the  indivisible  centre  of  the  soul  or  mind,  whieh  is 
unical,  so  far  forth  as  she  is  a  person.  Here  we  find  oniseiTiis 
returning  into  Berkeley's  early  philosophy  of  spiritual  or  personal 
phenoroenalism — a  universe  of  ideas  or  phenomona  ultimately 
dependent  upon  persons.  Bat  rd  iv  Thb  Ome — the  abstract  per< 
sonality  seems  to  exclude  intellect  or  mind,  to  which  it  is  aas«iBed 
to  be  prior.'  ...  *  Intellect  abstracted  from  life,  is,  howtever, 
as  barren  as  personality  abstracted  from  intellect.  Both  mst 
participate  in  life.  The  supreme  substance  and  cause  must  be 
a  living  or  conscious  spirit.'  'Supreme  being  must  be  diyiiw 
thought  in  a  living  person.'  With  this  trinity  in  the  wry  esacBis 
of  being  '  Siris '  concludes.  The  closing  paragraph  is  noble  and 
worthy.  '  The  eye  by  long  use  comes  to  see,  even  in  the  darkest 
cavern ;  and  there  is  no  subject  so  obscure-  but  we  may  diseem 
some  glimpse  of  truth  bv  long  poring  on  it.  Truth  is  the  ery  cf 
all ;  but  the  game  of  a  few.  Certainly,  where  it  is  the  chief  paanen, 
it  doth  not  give  way  to  vulgar  cares  and  views ;  nor  is  it  contented 
with  a  little  ardour  in  the  early  time  of  life ;  active  perfaapa  to 
pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to  weigh  and  revise.  He  tiutt  wo«ld 
make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well 
as  youth,  the  latter  growth  as  well  as  first-fruits,  at  the  alSir  of 
truth. 

'"Cujusvis  est   errare;  nullius  nisi  iosipientis  m 
severare.' " 
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C'  Anj  one  may  err ;  none  but  a  fool  perseyeres  in  error/') 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  '*  Siris/*  a  tar-water  contro- 
versy eniued,  productive  of  writings,  not  less  numerous  or  bulky 
than  those  yielded  by[the  "  Analyst "  controversy  some  years  before* 
The  infection  spread  to  other  countries.  "  Siris  "  was  soon  trans- 
lated, in  whole  or  in  part,  into  French,  German,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese ;  its  doctrines  were  discussed,  and  tar-water  establish- 
ments were  set  agoing  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Fielding,  who  speaks  of  its  discoverer  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  oi 
scholars  and  best  of  men/'  tried  tar- water,  with  good  results,  for 
his  dropsy;  and  many  others  found,  or  believed  they  derived 
beneOt  from  the  medicinal  uses  of  tar-water.  Berkeley  himself  wag 
00  coDfident  that  he  sung  of  it,  averring  that  he  "  who  drinks  tar- 
water  will  drink  it  again  "  in  despite  of  those  who  endeavoured — 

"To  faraish  the  reyolTing  moons 
With  pamphlets,  epigrams,  lampoons, 
Against  tar- water." 

In  1745  the  Jacobite  rebellion  under  Prince  Charles  Stuart 
excited  Ireland  almost  as  much  as  it  stirred  Scotland,  though 
Ireland  has  not  so  embalmed  that  adventurer  in  song  as  Scot- 
land has.  This  induced  Berkeley  to  write  a  **  Letter  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Cloyne,"  disauadiog  them  from  revolt.  The  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  who  had  become  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  gratified 
at  the  kindly  and  patriotic  act,  "  made  an  oflPer  to  the  Doet/rr  of 
changing  his  bishopric  of  Cloyne  for  that  of  Clogher,  which  was  of 
much  greater  value/'  but  he  declined  the  preferment,  and  even 
when  the  primaey  had  become  vacant  and  he  was  offered  the 
flupreme  seat  he  refused  to  accept  of  it,  being  anxious  to  show  an 
example  of  one  churchman  who  could  see  without  envy  mitres  given 
to  others,  and  preferments  bestowed  on  them  without  discontent. 
Among  the  changes  in  the  church  he  remained  quite  devoted  to 
art  and  music,  to  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  his  paatoral  and  episcopal  duties.  Now  and  again  he  gleams  in 
on  one  with  a  paper  on  Lough  Neagh,  or  on  earthquakes,  a  note 
to  a  friend  or  a  letter  to  a  fellow  prelate ;  or  we  hear  of  his  owni 
2iiB  wife'Si  or  his  children's  health,  but  we  know  of  no  part  he  took 
in  the  public  life  of  the  country  or  of  any  prominent  action  he  took 
a  share  in  till  in  1749  he  issued  one  of  his  most  eharacteristic  pro- 
dnotiona— "  A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  in  which  he  condenses  the  spirit 
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of  the  Querist,  in  aa  appeal  to  the  Soman  Catholic  Clergy  of  In- 
land to  preach  the  gospel  of  work  and  self-reliance  to  the  people  of 
that  country.  For  this  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  dergj 
whom  he  had  bo  paternally  addressed,  in  which  they  undertook  to 
comply  with  his  advice  as  that  of  "  the  good  man,  the  polite  gentle- 
man, and  the  true  patriot."  In  1750  he  published  "  T^*^wm  <|f 
Patriotism "  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  they  were  republished  in  a 
small  tract  as  if  by  a  lady  —probably  Mrs.  Berkeley ;  and  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  1752  in  "  A  Miscellany,  containing  sereral 
tracts  on  various  Subjects,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  This  con- 
tained all  his  minor  productions  and  farther  thoughts  on  tar- water ; 
and  to  it  was  prefixed  ''An  Ode  to  the  Author  of  Siris,"  by  the 
E[ight]  R[evd.]  T[he]  L[ordJ  B[ishop]  0[f]  N[orwich],  Dr. 
Hayter,  which  also  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  Oet^ 
1762,  in  the  original  Latin,  with  an  English  translation.  In  it 
Berkeley  is  spoken  of  as  one  who,  like  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham, 
Newton  and  Boyle — 

**  Displayed 
The  laws  which  heaven,  earth,  air,  and  seas  obejed ; 
Hast  taught  what  quickening  flame,  what  actirc  soul, 
Peirading  nature,  animates  the  whole.'* 

Before  this,  however,  he  had  left  Cloyne,  where  he  had  so  laoj^ 
enjoyed  the  conscionsncBs  of  dutifolness,  in  which  he  had  reaivd 
and  educated  such  children  as  had  been  spared  to  him ;  for  death 
had  visited  his  family  cradle  and  nursery  frequently.  In  Feb.  1751 
his  favourite  son,  a  young  snd  promising  artist  died,  and  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  alone  were  left  to  him.  Ill  health  was  gaining  on 
him,  and  friend  after  friend  began  to  be  summoned  from  life.  He 
determined  on  taking  his  son  Henry  to  Oxford  and  to  spend  his 
closing  days  there  in  learned  retirement.  He  proposed  to  exchaii|re 
Cloyne  for  an  Oxford  principalship,  snd  not  sacceeding  in  this  he 
offered  his  resignation  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  George  II. 
declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not. 
He  put  the  living  in  commission  under  his  brother,  Bev.  Bobert 
Berkeley,  as  vicar-general,  and  left  Cloyne,  Aug.  4th,  1752.  He 
passed  from  Cork  to  Bristol  and  was  conveyed  thence  on  a  horse- 
litter  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  taken  a  house  in  Holywell  Street. 
Here,  diseased  and  suffering,  he  shrank  from  society,  though  here 
probably  he  revised  his  "  Miscellany  *'  and  read  the  proofs.    Of 
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his  mode  of  life  we  haTe  little  record.  One  scene  is  viyid  and 
marked.  On  the  evening  of  14th  Jan.,  1753,  Berkeley  was  resting 
on  a  couch,  sorronnded  by  his  family.  His  wife,  at  his  request, 
had  been  reading  aloud  the  lesson  on  the  Burial  Service,  and 
Berkeley  had  been  interjecting  remarks  upon  it.  He  had  lapsed 
into  silence.  His  daughter  began  to  bestir  herself  to  make  the  tea. 
She  went  to  offer  him  some.  He  did  not  stir.  By  a  sudden  palsy 
of  the  heart  he  had  been  taken  away,  as  it  were,  with  the  triumphant 
exclamation  of  St.  Paul  in  his  ear,  "  O  Death,  where'is  thy  sting ! 
O  Graye,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  "  and  in  the  sublime  aspiration  for 
adoption  into  the  family  of  God  with  which  the  collect  closes,  in  his 
heart. 

On  Jan.  20th  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church, 
where  a  suitable  inscription  marks  the  spot.  His  body  rests  in 
Oxford,  and  now  Oxford  has  produced  his  noblest  monument,  the 
works  of  Berkeley,  edited  by  Professor  Fraser. 

This  work— of  which  we  frankly  confess  the  previous  pages  are 
but,  HB  it  were,  a  shadowy  abstract  and  epitome,  because  the  main 
passages  of  it  are  but  abridged  from  the  learned  professor's  volume 
— ^is  three,  yea,  four  times  ^  worthy  of  the  amiable,  reflective, 
patriotic,  philosophic,  and   holy   thinker,  whose  memory   illus- 
trates the  history  of  metaphysical  research  in  Ireland;   of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  whence  it  issues  so  beautifully  and  perfectly 
printed  as  a  work  which  the  Syndicate  has  sanctioned,  arranged 
for  and  provided  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  one  whose  very  dust  is 
dear  to  the  speculatire  thinker ;  and  of  the  great  university,  who,  as 
curators  of  the  memory  of  Berkeley,  have  had  it  so  embalmed ;  of 
the  philosophical  literature  of  the  British  Islands,  of  which  it  is  so 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  a  part ;  and  of  the  worthy  and  erudite 
professor  who  has  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life,  thought, 
travel,  toil,  correspondence,  and  acquirements  to  set  this  volume 
forth  lovingly,  to  be  lovingly  studied.    The  Scottish  professor's 
edition  of  the  famous  Irish  philosopher  produced  by  the  wealthiest 
nnirersity  in  England — tria  juncta  in  tmo — merits  the  best  thanks 
of  the  reflective  world,  diligent  and  appreciative  study. 
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IS  CHRIST'S  EEiaN  UPON  EAETH  TO  BE  A  SPIRITUAL 
OR  A  TEMPORAL  ONE-OR  BOTH? 

SFIBITUAL. — II. 

G.  J.  C.  BUPL0T8  three  arguments  ia  his  attempt  to  show  thai 
Chriflt*8  reign  upon  earth  will  be  a  temporal  one.  First,  be  argues 
that  it  is  possible  that  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ  can  reign  personaHj 
on  the  earth.  Now  as  to  the  possibUity  of  Christ's  reigning  per^ 
sonallj  on  the  earth,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a  difierenee  of 
opinion  on  that  point,  between  G-.  J.  C.  and  his  opponents.  B«t  we 
cannot  see  that  the  jpossibilitsf  of  an  oeenrrence  affords  the  aligbtest 
efidence  of  either  the  certainty  or  the  probability  of  snchan  oeenr- 
rence being  a  reality.  There  are  things  innumerable  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  do,  which  things  nevertheless  it  is  oertssn 
He  never  will  do.  It  is  a  possibility  for  the  Lord  to  asTe  derilsr 
yet  that  they  never  will  be  saved  is  a  certainty. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Lord  to  bring  forth  from  the  earth  abuWmt 
crops  of  com,  without  any  seed  having  been  sown,  but  wb  believe 
not  only  that  such  an  occurrence  is  extremely  improbable,  but  that 
**  it  is  certain  that  ib  will  not  take  place,  notwithstanding  its  pomi- 
bility.  It  is  possible  for  one  half  of  the  buildings  in  London  to  frH 
to  the  ground  in  one  night,  but  it  is  neither  certain  nor  probable 
that  they  will  do  so.  It  is  indeed  true  that  what  is  not  possible 
cannot  take  place,  yet  from  the  possibility  of  an  ocairrenoe  ao 
argument  can  be  drawn  for  either  the  certainty  or  the  probability 
of  that  oeenrrence.  We  might  adduce  instances,  ad  M|^iCiiin»  of 
the  possibility  of  occurrences  which  are  neither  certain  nor  proba- 
ble. The  argument  in  favour  of  Christ's  personal  reign  upon  the 
earth,  drawn  from  the  possibility  thereof,  is  but  an  imponderaUe  in 
the  scale,  and  therefore  adds  to  the  weight  of  evidence — nothing. 

The  second  argument  of  G.  J.  C.  for  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
is  its  probability.  He  argues  that  "  the  purpose  of  Christ's  eoaing 
to  the  earth  at  all  would  not  be  served  if  Ke  did  not  come  to  reign 
upon  the  earth."    "  He  came,"  G.  J.  C.  tells  us,  "  to  defeat  the 
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priDeipftlities  and  powers  of  the  earth,  to  oyereome  the  prince  of  this 
world,  to  rout,  min,  and  destroy  the  enemj  of  man  amd  the  rehel 
against  God."  It  is  tme  that  Christ  came  to  do  this,  and  He  has 
ahready  done  it.  ''  For  this  pizrpose,"  the  apostle  John  tells  ns, 
**  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  He  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil "  (1  John  iii.  8).  '*  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested,"  not^if  to  be  manifested.  The  Son  of  God  has 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  deyil.  The  works  of  the  deril  were  the 
deprivation  of  man  of  his  innoeency,  the  making  of  him  a  sinner, 
the  bringing  of  him  tinder  the  power  of  iniquity,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering him  deserving  of,  and  liable  to,  eternal  misery.  These 
works  of  the  deril  the  Son  of  God  has  destroyed  by  wooing  out  a 
righteousness  for  the  sinner's  justification,  by  delivering  him  from 
the  power  of  iniquity,  by  saving  him  from  hell,  and  eventually  by 
eradicating  sin  from  bis  nature.  Having  thus  at  His  first  coming 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  devil,  it  is  not  necessary  for  Christ  to 
reign  personally  for  the  destruction  of  those  works,  and  therefore 
not  probable  that  He  will  do  so. 

For  the  probability  of  Christ's  personal  reign,  G.  J.  C.  adduces 
Acts  iii.  19 — 21 ;  and  P^alm  ii.  8. 

The  signification  of  the  Scripture  here  first  named  we  take  to  be 
this.  Peter  was  exhorting  the  Jews  to  repent  of  the  sin  of  crucify- 
ing Christ — which  sin  he  bad  just  been  charging  them  with — that 
this  sin  might  be  blotted  out,  that  is,  that  when  roin  came  on  the 
nation,  those  who  repented  might  be  delivered  from  the  general 
calamity  which  was  sure  to  be  terrible  to  the  impenitent,  thus  the 
penitent  would  have  times  of  refreshment,  or  of  ease  and  rest  from 
persecution,  as  was  actually  the  case  with  those  whe  believed  in 
Christ  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  not  only  saved 
from  that  ruin,  bat  also  delivered  from  the  wrath  of  their  implac- 
able enemies.  The  sending  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Terse  20,  does  not  respect  the  coming  of  Christ  personally,  but  His 
coming  by  His  Spirit  in  the  ministration  of  His  word,  and  '^  the 
times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  we  believe  refers  to  the 
accomplishment  of  Scripture  promises  and  prophecies  in  the  cob« 
version  of  both  Jews  and  Grentiles. 

And  this  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  the 
former  of  which  renders  the  words  **  until  the  fulfil liog  of  the  times 
at  all  things,"  and  the  latter  renders  them — "  until  the  times  which 
will  confirm  the  perfection  of  all  the  words  whieh  God  hath  spoken.'* 
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And  some  lexicographers  translate  the  word  teUiosU— perfection  or 
Jkdfilling.  This  scriptore  therefore  afPordii  no  evidence  of  a  tem- 
poral reign  of  Christ.  Neither  does  Psalm  ii.  8  furnish  any  sndi 
evidence.  This  promise  of  the  Father  to  Christ  is  already  to  a 
great  extent  fulfilled.  The  inhahitants  of  this  country  and  of  other 
countries  where  Christ  has  had  a  people  for  his  inheritance  were 
once  heathen,  and  we  believe  that  in  those  lands  which  are  still 
heathen,  Christ  will,  without  a  temporal  reign,  have  a  people  for 
hia  inheritance,  a  people  to  serve  him,  a  people  whose  obedience 
and  whose  praises  he  will  inherit,  and  in  whose  hearts  he  will  reign. 
G.  J.  C.  remarks  that  "  the  time  approaches  when  Jeras  Christ 
shall  be  exalted  far  above  all  principality  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named  in  this  world,  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come."  But  this  exaltation  of  Christ  has  already 
taken  place.  The  very  scripture  quoted  by  G.  J.  C.  shows  this  to 
be  the  case,  for  in  that  scripture  the  apostle  Paul  is  evidently 
speaking,  not  of  the  future  but  of  the  past,  not  of  what  God  will 
do  but  of  what  he  has  already  done,  even  of  what  he  did  when  he 
raised  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  Him  in  heaven,  far  above 
all  angels,  both  good  and  bad,  as  well  as  far  above  all  earthly 
rulers,  as  kings,  princes,  &o.  "  And  hath**  says  the  apostle,  not 
he  will,  no,  but  He  "  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 

G.  J.  C.  tells  us  that  Christ  has  taught  us  to  pray  for  a  spiritoal 
reign  in  the  words,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  wiU  be  done  in  earth* 
as  it  is  in  heaven."  Christ  here  teaches  us  to  pray  for  his  reign, 
but  perianal  is  G.  J.  C.'s  own  addition.  Christ  has  even  now  a 
spiritual  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  for  the  coming,  thai 
is,  for  the  increase  and  completion  of  which.his  people  are  taught  to 
pray,  and  that  His  will  may  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven, 
that  is,  voluntarily  and  cheerfully.  The  third  argument  of  G.  J.  C 
for  the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  is  its  certaiiUy,  for  evidence  of 
which  he  adduces  the  language  of  Job,  *'For  I  know  that  my 
[Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon 
the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  thia  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  But  what  evidence  these  wofidi 
furnish  of  a  temporal  reign  of  Christ  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see.  Chriat 
will  indeed  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,  as  the  judge  of 
all  mankind,  but  not  to  carry  on  a  temporal  reign,  which 
of  government  never  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ.    When  he  was  upon  earth,  men  would  have  made  bin  a 
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king,  but  he  refiued  all  honour  of  that  nature,  and  told  Pilate — 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  that  is,  Christ  meant  it  to  be 
understood  that  his  kingdom  was  not  one  of  worldly  pomp  and 
splendour,  nor  a  kingdom  haying  respect  to  the  outward  estates  of 
nien  as  a  temporal  one  has ;  and  as  Christ's  kingdom  was  then  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  so  we  believe  it  now  is  and  ever  will  be ;  and 
Aots  iy.  11.,  which  G.  J.  C.  quotes  as  evidence  in  his  favour, 
makes  nothing  for  his  argument,  but  simply  teaches  that  as  Christ 
went  to  heaven  in  human  nature,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
attended  with  mighty  angels,  so  he  will  come  to  judgment  in  the 
same  nature,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  attended  with  the  same 
mighty  angels. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  idea  of  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  a 
personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  is  one  which  is  altogether 
contrary  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  word  of  God.  We  believe 
that  the  reign  of  Christ  will  be  ipiriiuaL  We  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  power  of  Satan  will  be  greatly  restrained, 
and  that  this  is  what  is  signified  in  Bev.  xx.  by  Satan  being 
shut  up  for  a  season.  We  believe  that  the  gospel  will  yet  be 
carried  into  all  the  world,  and  that  out  of  all  nations  God  will  take 
a  people  for  himself.  Thus,  "the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  We  believe  that  a 
much  greater  blessing  will  before  the  end  comes,  attend  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  that  much  more  good  will  be  done  by 
it,  than  is  now  done.  We  believe  that  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  agreement  in  judgment,  as  well  as  much  more  loyo  and 
union  amongst  the  followers  of  Christ  than  there  now  is.  We 
believe  that  darkness  and  error  will  be  to  a  much  greater  degree 
dispersed  by  the  light  of  truth.  And  we  believe  that  the  Church 
will  enjoy  a  far  greater  measure  of  liveliness  and  prosperity  than 
she  now  enjoys.  And  when  these  things  take  place,  there  will 
indeed  be  a  glorious  spiritual  reign  of  Christ.  S.  S. 


TBMPOBAL. — II. 

It  is  with  profound  emotions  and  with  strong  conyictions  that  we 
ftpproaoh  the  consideration  of  this  great  question.  From  the  early 
Christian  fathers  down  to  the  present  time  the  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom have  blindly  accepted  as  orthodox  the  doctrine  of  the 
•piritual  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.    Per  contra,  a  small  band  of 
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deroatt  ftod  learned,  and  thooghtful  divinM  have  ra]«cied  the 
dogma  as  a  cobweb  of  Gatholiciam.  Witii  tkat  view  we  fimly  eo* 
incide,  sincerely  belieTiag  that  a  spiritaal  issue  of  homaa  JuaUvy 
and  man's  destiny  bas  no  warranty  in  Seriptnre*  and  is  utterly  <^ 
posed  to  season  as  well  as  to  the  Dime  pnrpoaee  as  rerealed  in  T^ 
word. 

We,  therefore,  aoeept  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
on  eax^h  as  absolutely  certain,  and  beliere  it  is  the  only  possilile 
solution  of  the  great  historical  and  providential  drama  which  all 
the  inspired  writers  foreshadowed  *'  till  the  times  of  the  G^tiks  be 
folfilled." 

In  all  departments  of  human  progress  and  effort  our  age  is  a 
marFelloutt  and  very  exhaustire  one.  In  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in 
other  domains  of  thought,  there  are  CTidences  of  rigid  inquiry  aad 
great  searohings  after  truth.  We  question  old  beliefs,  and  ruddiy  set 
them  aside  as  the  appanages  of  a  dark  age  and  an  effete  Chorek. 
Anon  we  resuscitate  ecclesiastical  fashions  and  dogmas  which  hsTe 
been  entombed  for  thousands  of  years — set  them  up  in  our  high 
places,  and  our  priests  cry  out :  *'  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !  ** 
Again  other  old  lines  of  thought,  rewred  as  eanons  of  faith  fay 
myriads  of  deYotees  cumberingtheir  minds andoonsoienoes,  are  being 
gathered  into  heaps  and  buried  in  obliyion.  In  uprooting  the  tans 
of  error,  let  ns  beware  not  to  injure  the  ripened  wheat.  We 
cannot,  however,  prevent  the  old  dogma  and  the  new  aemeea 
coming  constantly  into  collision.  Then  are,«ll  astir,  **  ringing  oat 
the  old  and  ringing  in  the  new."  The  harvest-time  is  approaoki^g* 
and  it  behoves  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  all  thiaahakksg 
and  heaving  to  take  sides  and  make  a  firm  and  bold  stand.  T%ft 
wise  virgins  will  be  sure  to  trim  their  lamps,  and  make  ready  to 
meet  the  bridegroom.  Let  the  foolish  ones,  therefore,  take  heed, 
and  buy  oil  before  the  market  gates  are  closed.  Again,  and  we  do  aot 
regret  it,  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our  age  have  burst  thrni^h 
the  common  barriers  of  conventional  belief  to  tread  new  fields  of 
thought,  interrogate  the  laws  of  creation,  and  bring  to  light  htr 
secret  mysteries.  Will  it  not  be  in  the  end  all  the  better  for 
truth  P  In  matters  spiritaal  this  strong  perturbed  disposition  kas 
been  happily  evoked,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  dogmas  whkh 
have  flowed  down  the  stream  of  time  unchallenged  to  owt  tkfmm 
are  now  accepted — for  what  they  are  worth.  And  irhen  any  doe- 
trine  is  preached,  or  principle  enunciated  in  our  hearing,  prolbssi^g 
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to  oome  from  the  Divine  hand,  is  it  not  our  soknm  datjto  examine 
with,  due  rererenoe,  bat  with  all  the  faculties  of  our  being  the 
auperscription  which  it  bears?    It  is  sorely  high  time,  thereibre, 
that  our  compromises  with  every  form  of  error  be  laid  in  the  dost, 
aad  that  much  of  the  theology  of  the  so»oalled  fath^s  of  the 
Church  be  showed  as  moth-eaten  and  unscripturaL  Tertullian,  and 
Origen,    aad    Eosebius,  and  Ohrysostom,  and   Augustine,   and 
Grregory,  must  give  plaee  to  the  psalms  ai^  the  prophets,  to  Christ 
and  His  apostles.     The  Athanasiau  Creed  must  give  place  to  the 
Paoline.    Once  more,  we  glory  in  the  names  of  Melancthon  and 
Luther,  of  Cal?in  and  Knox.    They  awoke  as  from  a  long  dream* 
and  emerging  from  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death  they  looked 
back,  and  saw  with  horror  the  thick  incrustations  of  Papal  error 
which  shrouded  God's  ways,  and  beclouded  His  truth,  and  like 
giants  refreshed  with  wine  they  battled  with  priestly  tyranny,  and 
wrestled  manfully  to  overthrow  the  aroh  enemy.    These  grand  old 
thinkers  saw  through  a  glass  darkly,  they  never  attained  to  the 
highest  beaeons,  and  though  their  minds  failed  to  compass  the 
whole  circle  of  inspiration,  nevertheless  they  successfully  worked 
to  emancipate  thought  from  the  trammels  and  toils  which  the 
blackness  and  darkness  of  Boman  Catholicism  had  held  in  its  grip 
fifteen  long  centuries.  Our  reformers  gaaed  on  the  mighty  ocean  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  described  it  after  their  fashion  in  tomes  of  thought, 
— they  explored  slowly  and  laboriously  whole  continents  of  biblical 
love ;  but  sometimes  they  did  their  work  hastily  and  crudely — the 
deep  mines  of  His  law  and  testimony  produced  much  rich  ore  ;  but 
they  scanned  the  domains  of  the  prophets,  and  that  which  they 
explored  is  to  us  still  enveloped  in  the  fog  and  dank  atmosphere  of 
the  harlot  and  apostate  church.  Even  their  mighty  minds  were  too 
beclouded  to  throw  off  entirely  the  nightmare  of  ignorance  and 
error  which  had  daaed  all  the  Christian  ages,  and  still  sat  astride 
like  a  mighty  harlot  on  tiie  vitals  of  apostolic  teaching.   But  thank 
Grod  we  are  nearing  the  solid  land,  and  can  already  descry  the  haven. 
For  three  oenturies  past  the  pillars  of  the  ecclesiastical  earth  have 
been  shaking  to  their  very  basement,  and  at  last  we  behold  with  joy 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Antichrist  overthrown.  The  old  patched 
fkbrie  of  theology  is  disjointed,  and  the  blasphemy  of  the  utteranocis 
of  the  vicar  of  Christ  will  soon  be  entombed  in  the  bottomless  ^t. 
The  nations  are  angry— we  live  in  tl|e  |D>dst  of  troublous  timjM. 
These  are  sure  signs  that  we  i«e  approaching  the  beginning  of  the 
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end,  the  g;reat  harrest-time  of  the  world's  history ;  the  moment  n, 
therefore,  opportune  to  consider  dispassionately  the  question  of  the 
spiritual  yersus  the  temporal  and  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the 
earth. 

To  understand  the  scope  of  the  prophetic  writings  we  most  htn 
a  clear  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  prophecy.  Prophecj,  then, 
is  history  written  beforehand.  Apply  that  principle  to  erery  pro- 
phetic utterance,  and  we  get  the  key  to  unlock  all  the  mysteries 
which  the  prescience  of  the  prophets  unfolded.  Isaiah  and  Jeremtih, 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  especially  sketched  on  canyas  a  vast  amy  of 
pictorial  delineations  haying  reference  to  the  seyeral  politiesl  and 
social  organizations  which  would  rise  and  fall  during  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  pictures  and  hieroglyphics  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
are  so  sequential  and  so  simple  that  we  shall  attempt  to  decipher 
one  of  his  inspired  sketches. 

"  The  whole  of  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel  relates  to  a  remark- 
able dream  which  Nebuchadneszar  had  seen,  and  the  wonderfbl 
and  maryellous  manner  in  which  Daniel  had  recalled  the  yiaios 
and  its  meaning  to  the  King's  mind.  He  had  beheld  "a  Tait 
metallic  image"  of  enormous  stature,  whose  brightneaa  was 
excellent,  and  the  form  thereof  terrible.  The  image's  head  waa  of 
fine  gold,  his  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver,  his  belly  and  hs! 
thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of 
day.  He  beheld  till  a  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which 
smote  the  image  upon  his  feet  and  brake  them  to  pieces,  the  whole 
structure  falling  to  the  ground*  and  the  debris  becoming  like  titf 
chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors.  Then  the  wind  earned  all 
away,  and  no  place  was  found  to  contain  the  residue.  Daniel 
thereupon  explained  that  the  image  represented  four  great  nni- 
yersal  monarchies,  and  that  after  the  fourth  had  ceased  its  power, 
ten  kingdoms,  represented  by  the  ten  toes,  would  arise  out  of  the 
fall  of  the  fourth  monarchy,  and  would  continue  their  reign  until 
the  time  should  come  when  "  the  stone  kingdom"  would  utterij 
destroy  all  preceding  ones,  and  fill  the  whole  earth  with  its  gloiy. 
Daniel  stated  that  this  stone  kingdom  would  be  set  up  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  ten  toe  kingdoms,  and  would  never  be  destroye^t 
and  declared  that  its  administration  and  civil  polity  would  no 
longer  be  left  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  dream  was  really  a  pano- 
ramie  view  of  the  great  historical  and  political  events  which  would 
happen  during  the  existence  of  the  seyeral  empirea  and  kiogdoo* 
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of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  of  Daniers  writings  were  deroted  to 
the  rendering  of  those  great  events  more  clear  to  the  Church  of 
God.  The  four  great  monarchies  which  had  existed  were  the 
Assyrio-Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Im- 
perial Eoman  empires,  the  first  three  lasting  about  200  years  each, 
and  the  last  just  700  years.  At  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
aboat  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centary,  when  the  G^ths  and 
Vandals  and  Germans  of  the  North  subjected  Bome  to  their  plea- 
sure, the  several  Boman  provinces,  one  after  the  other,  became 
distinct  kingdom?,  and  their  consolidation  resulted  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  ten  European  monarchies  which  remained  intact  for 
a  long  period.  What  the  issue  of  the  late  horrible  conflict  would  be 
no  one  could  presame  to  say,  but  all  the  grave  commotions  of  the 
past  fifty  years  pointed  to  the  speedy  break  up  of  the  whole  of 
the  ten  toe  kingdoms.  Was  it  nob  a  marvellous  fact  that  Daniel, 
who  lived  six  centuries  before  Christ,  had  actually  forecast  the 
grand  drama  of  human  destiny  to  the  end  of  the  stream  of  time  P 
His  vast  intellect,  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  had  compassed  the 
whole  series  of  events  which  had  followed  in  succession,  and  he 
warns  us  that  'the  autocratic,  kingly,  presidential,  and  priestly^ 
governments  and  tyrannies  of  men  will  come  to  an  end  in  the- 
course  of  the  present  generation,  and  that  the  several  tabernacles 
of  human  iniquity  will  not  only  fall  to  rise  no  more,  but  that  a 
totally  and  absolutely  new  kingdom  will  be  set  up  in  their  place ; 
a  grand  and  universal  theocracy,  when  conflicts  and  civil  strife 
shall  for  ever  cease,  and  when  He  shall  reign  whose  right  it  is, 
whose  kingdom  will  come  in  all  its  glory,  and  whose  will  or  law 
will  be  observed  on  earth  as  in  hearen." 

Did  Daniel  make  a  mistake  when  he  described  the  origin  of  the 
stone  kingdom  P  the  conquests  of  the  stone  kingdom  P  the  glory 
of  the  stone  kingdom  P  the  temporal  and  universal  power  of  the 
stone  kingdom  P  the  eternal  duration  of  the  stone  kingdom  P 
Daniel's  picture  brings  to  the  front,  as  we  have  seen,  four  universal 
monarchies,  and  how  the  one  should  succeed  the  other,  by  might, 
and  by  power,  and  by  conquest.  His  picture  also  fully,  but  suc- 
cinctly, describes  the  kings  or  ten  kingdoms  built  upon  the  debrU 
of  the  fourth  monarchy,  viz.,  the  fate  of  the  Eoman  power.  Daniel 
distinctly  says  that  "  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of 
heaven  rear  up  a  kingdom  that  shall  never  be  destroyed,"  viz.,  the 
Btone  kingdom.    He  distinctly  declares  that  the  atone  cut  oat  of 
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the  mountain  should  smito  the  image  and  deatroy  it  for  ever,  ud 
that  the  little  stone  should  grow  into  a  huge  mountain  and  fiU  the 
whole  earth.  Can  we  possibly,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  spirit- 
uaUzs  this  stone  kingdom.  Was  the  first  monarehy  he  described 
spiritual  in  its  nature  P  Was  the  second  P  Was  the  third?  Wsi 
the  fourth  P  Were  the  ten  toe  kingdoms  to  be  spiritual  in  their 
conception?  And  why  should  we  spiritualize  the  fifth  uniTenal 
monarchy  P  The  spiritual  view  describes  the  stone  to  be  a  spiritusl 
stone*  the  work  of  destruction  which  it  has  to  accomplish  a  spiritual 
work,  the  kingdom  to  be  set  up  a  spiritual  kiogdom  abore  the 
stars,  the  king  on  the  throne  to  be  a  spiritual  king,  and  the  subjects 
who  shall  acknowledge  fealty  to  him  spiritual  beings ;  and  that 
this  kingdom  was  set  up  eighteen  centuries  ago.  But  all  this  mere 
assertion  really  seems  very  airy  and  very  uneubstantial.  Daniel'f 
ken  brought  into  view  a  real,  personal,  sotive,  tangible,  subetantiil 
king  and  kingdom  and  subjects.  The  platform  on  which  the  etoae 
king  was  to  commence  his  work  was  on  the  earth.  The  conquests 
which  the  stono  king  should  make  was  on  the  earth ;  the  deatroe- 
tion  which  the  stone  power  should  accomplish  was  on  tiie  earth, 
and  the  spread  of  its  power  and  the  glory  of  ita  mighty  acts,  aod 
the  utter  destruction  of  all  human  governments  and  all  humia 
errors,  concerned  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Mt»t 
commentators  declare  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  be  the  little 
stone.  Then,  again,  they  say  Christ  and  His  first  adveat 
m^ai;^  the  revelation  of  the  little  stone ;  but  Daniel*  who  cer- 
tainly is  as  wise  as  most  commentators,  declarea  that  the  tine 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  stone  power  would  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  reigning  of  the  ten  toe  kings.  Now  hamin 
governments,  and  the  European  alliances  and  polity,  still  prertil 
and  flourish,  in  their  decay  even,  and  we  conclude,  therefore,  that 
"  THB  STONB "  has  uot  yct  been  cut  out  of  the  mountain ;  for 
directly  it  is  cut  out  of  the  quarry  it  is  described  as  falling  like  i 
mighty  aerolite  on  the  old  image,  smiting  it  with  an  irresistihk 
force,  and  grinding  to  powder  all  things  that  are  merely  hnmsA' 
Man's  attempt  to  set  up  kingdoms  on  his  own  account  has  had  t 
rather  long  lease,  and  the  end  is  approaching  when  "  the  kingdom 
of  God  "  will  take  the  place  of  "  the  kingdom  of  man."  All  homao 
efforts  to  concrete  and  cohere  into  form  and  shape  and  longefitj 
the  government  of  man  on  a  human  basb  has  constantly  6dled. 
Th^  Assy rio- Babylonian  failed  to  eatabUsh  "  government "  oo  a 
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firm  basis;  the  Persian  tried  his  hand  and  failed.    Then  die 
Asian  autocracy,  "the  roling  power"  which  had  sprang  into  ex- 
istence on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  flapped  its  dark  pinions  and 
lighted  on  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  the  nations 
of  the  world  hare  been  worried  and  beaten  down  and  twmpled 
upon.    Eighteen  centuries  have  rolled  away  sinoe  the  Bedeemer 
of  the  world  visited  the  house  of  Jacob.    He  came  unto  His  own, 
but  His  own  received  Him  not.    They  scorned  His  mission^  and 
huDg  Him  on  a  tree,  but  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead ;  and 
forty-seven  times  in  the  epistles  of  the  several  apostles  Christ's 
second  Advent  is  spoken  of,  when  the  times  of  restitution  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  foreshadowed  by  all  His  holy  prophets,  when  tiie 
glory  of  the  latter  day  shall  be  ushered  in  with  the  i^ut  of  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  angels,  and  He  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  His  father  David,  wear  the  golden  crown,  and  reign  before  His 
ancients  gloriously.    Then  shall  Daniel's  vision  be  realised,—*'  The 
kingdom,  and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  '  for  AN  BVBBLASTiMQ  F088B8SI0N,'  and  they  shall  reign  witii 
Him  for  ever  and  ever."    The  kingdom  will  be  a  temporal  one, 
the  reign  will  be  a  personal  one,  the  saints  will  dwell  on  this  planet, 
the  kingdom  will  cover  the  whole  earth,  the  inhabitants  thereof 
will  be  all  righteous,  and  holy,  and  pure,  and  undefiled,  and  dwell 
in  immortal  bodies  glorified  and  sanctified,  and  infinitely  exalted 
above  all  gods,  speaking  a  pure  language,  and  dwelling  seeurely  under 
the  shadow  of  His  mighty  supremacy.    He  shall  reign,  whose  right 
it  is  to  reign,  "  King  of  kioj^,  and  Loyd  of  Jordg."         g.  !g.  % 

»0M.— f. 

It  IB  generally  admitted  by  Christians  to  be  a  Scriptural  dootnne, 
that  Christ  will  reign  upon  earth.  They,  however,  differ  as  to 
when  it  is  to  take  place,  and  as  to  its  character.  Some  place  it  at 
the  millennium,  and  regard  it  as  a  spiritual  and  temporal  reign  ; 
others  differ,  and  consider  that  it  will  be  a  spiritual  reign  only.  We 
cannot  at  present  call  to  mind  any  section  of  Christians  who  sup- 
posed the  reign  will  be  merely  a  temporal  one. 

We  dismiss  the  point  as  to  the  time,  it  being  irrelevant  to  the 
question  at  issue.  As  to  the  other  point,  we  believe  that  Christ*^ 
reign  will  be  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  In  connection  with  this 
reign  Scripture  predicts  certain  benefits  to  the  human  race,  and 
changes  which  are  to  occur  in  the  world. 
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Some  of  them  are — ^Tbe  cessation  for  a  period  of  the  powers  tnd 
inflaences  of  the  evil  one  (Rev.  xx.  d).  The  rebuking,  and  judging, 
and  ruling  of  people  and  nations  by  Christ  (Isaiah  ii.  4 ;  Micah  ir. 
8 ;  and  Bev.  xii.  5).  The  destruction  of  the  destroying  and  corrupt- 
ing principle  (Isaiah  xi.  6—9).  Wars  are  to  cease,  implements  of 
war  are  to  be  changed  into  utensils  of  husbandry,  and  the  art  o£ 
war  is  not  to  be  learnt  any  more.  Peace,  truth,  and  righteousness 
are  to  prevail  on  the  earth  (Isaiah  ii.  3,  4 ;  Micah  iv.  3~  7).  *'  The 
Lord  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion  henceforth  and  for  ever."  Jeru- 
salem will  then  be  the  metropolis  of  the  world — ^there  Christ  will 
reign  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  whence  will  be  issued  the 
law  and  His  word  for  the  government  of  the  world  (Isaiah  xxiv.23 ; 
Isaiah  Ix.  14, 19,  20,  and  21 ;  and  Isaiah  ii.  3). 

We  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  these  are  spiritual  blessings  at- 
tending the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ.  But  Christ  reigns  spiritually 
at  present  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
know  the  world  does  not  enjoy  these  blessings,  we  therefore  con- 
clude they  are  not  those  blessings  which  are  the  fruits  of  the 
spiritual  reign  only  of  Christ.  In  other  words,  in  order  that  these 
prophecies  may  be  consummated  in  this  world,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  Christ  should  reign  temporally  as  well  as  spiritually  on  the  earth. 

Besides,  the  blessings  are  not  all  spiritual.  Certainly,  the  cessa- 
tion of  wars  is  a  temporal  blessing  very  much  to  be  desired.  That 
this  promise  is  to  be  taken  literally  there  is  no  doubt — do  what  we 
will,  we  cannot  spiritualize  it.  And  so  also  is  the  promise  regard- 
ing the  change  in  the  natures  of  wild  beasts. 

If  we  allow  that  the  former  of  these  promises  shall  be  literally 
fulfilled,  upon  what  ground  can  it  be  urged  that  the  other  part  of 
the  verse  which  says  '*  that  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people,'*  is  to  be  taken  spiritually  P  And  if  we 
say  that  the  latter  is  a  spiritual  promise,  what  right  have  we  to 
take  the  words  ^*  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  "  literally  P  If  we  take  one  part 
of  a  verse  literally,  in  all  fairness  let  us  take  the  other  alao ;  and 
if  we  spiritualise  a  part  let  us  spiritualise  the  whole  of  a  context. 
Here  we  may  remark  that  the  curses  foretold  against  the  Jews 
have  been  literally  fulfilled,  surely  it  must  be  wrong  to  deny  tbem 
their  blessings  by  spiritualising  these  and  similar  passages  wht<^ 
promise  the  spiritual  and  temporal  reign  of  Christ  over  them  and 
the  Ghentiles.    If  some  of  the  blessings  attending  Christ's  reign  will 
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he  temporal — if  Christ  is  to  rule,  judge,  and  rebuke  the  nations — 
then  we  say  that  partly  His  reign  will  be  temporal. 

But  it  will  also  be  spiritual.  There  will  be  a  change  wrought  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Ea6h  will  know  the  Lord.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  men  to  teach  each  other  about  God,  for  all  shall  know  Him 
from  the  least  in  intelligence  to  the  greatest.  Christ  will  reign 
over  them — in  their  hearts  and  over  their  affections.  They  will 
acknowledge  Christ,  and  Christ  only,  as  their  temporal  as  well  as 
their  spiritual  Euler  and  King. 

The  reign  of  Christ  will  be  a  development  of  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
the  latter  being  a  type  of  the  former.  The  whole  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  resumption  of  God's  favour  to  the  Jews  point  to  a 
time  when  Christ  will  be  their  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler.  The 
Jewish  people  even  now  are  earnestly  expecting  a  prince  and  a 
Saviour  who  shall  restore  them  to  their  ancient  theocratic  privileges 
— and  the  earnest  expectation  of  a  whole  people,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  illusion  never  to  be  realized.  The 
fact  that  they  cling  so  tenaciously  to  that  hope,  combined  with  the 
old  testament  prophecies  respecting  them,  are  proofs  that  they  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

The  great  mistake  which  they  made  in  rejecting  Christ  at  his 
first  coming  was  a  very  natural  one  after  all,  and  one  that  was  in 
character  with  all  their  past  errors.  They  never  understood  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  theocratic  government,  nor  the  spiritual 
mission  of  Christ.  Hence  they  conceived  He  would  appear  as  an 
earthly  king  to  release  them  i'rom  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  restore  them 
to  their  former  glory.  They  were  correct  in  supposing  He  would 
appear  in  this  manner  and  for  this  purpose,  but  they  mistook  the 
time.  Christians  are  liable  to  the  opposite  error,  of  believing 
<jhrist's  second  coming  will  be  purely  spiritual. 

Possibly  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the 
Pivine  authority,  and  of  revealing  the  Divine  conquest  over  sin  and 
Satan,  that  Christ  should  reign  temporally  as  well  as  spiritually  in 
the  world.  It  would  indeed  be  a  glorious  thing  to  show  practi- 
cally to  Heaven  and  earth  that  Christ's  reign  on  earth  is  not,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  be  by  some,  incompatible  with  a  temporal  govern- 
ment, and  that  nothing  but  His  reign,  temporally  and  spiritually, 
will  give  to  humanity  what  it  has  so  long  thirsted  after,  and  what 
every  conceivable  form  of  government  has  failed  to  give,  namely, 
perfect  happiness  temporally  and  epiritually.  X. 
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18  PULPIT  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  WANE  P 

AFFIBMATITB  ARTICLB.— IV. 

M.  D.  E.  makes  a  good  introductory  point,  which  we  wonder  he 
did  not  itnproTe  by  the  quotation  of  the  saying  of  the  irate  modem 
and  egotistical  poet,  when  a  critical  friend  suggested  that  such  and 
suoh  pretty  and  elegant  things  in  his  verses  had  been  said  by  tiie 
poets  of  previous  times— "  Confound  these  ancients,  they  have 
stolen  all  our  good  things."  He  evidently  thinks  that  all  who  di£fer 
f^m  him  belong  to  the  class  deiractares,  not  laudatoret.  We  deny 
the  implication.  We  are  called  upon  to  discuss  a  theme  having 
special  interests  in  regard  to  the  present;  and  we  are  naturally 
east  upon  the  past  for  our  comparisons.  The  question  is,  "Is 
pulpit  influence  on  the  wane  P  "  Well,  how  can  that  question  be 
answered  but  by  reference  to  the  past.  Wane  is  to  decrease  after 
having  waxed  or  increased,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  to  the  past 
for  our  comparisons ;  and  we  cannot  accept  the  affirniative  of  this 
question  without  being  involved  in  the  assertion  that  the  pulpit  had 
done  a  great  work  in  the  past.  Had  it  not  done  so  it  could  not  be 
the  degenerate  thing  we  require  to  affirm  that  it  is.  But  we  take 
no  pride  in  affirming  its  degeneracy ;  we  speak  in  sorrow  of  it. 
But  to  be  faithful  we  must  speak  the  truth ;  and  the  truth  is  that 
"  the  influenoe  of  the  pulpit  is  on  the  wane."  In  this  assertion  there 
is  no  fallacy,  the  appeal  is  to  facts,  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Luther, 
Whitefield  and  Wesley,  HaU  and  Chalmers,  d&c.,  bear  witness 
against  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day. 

Eacts  are  all  against  the  pulpit.  Why  have  we  so  many  seeolar 
and  semi-secular  sgencies  for  doing  expressly  what  the  pulpit  aboold 
do-^affect  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  P  Is  it  not  became 
the  pulpit  has  failed  to  keep  the  gospel  and  the  truths  of  the  gospd 
fairly,  fully,  and  faithfully  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  ^at 
we  have  need  of  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Promoting  of  Christian  Knowledge,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  Eeligious  Book  Association,  the  Viotoria  Inatitisleb  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society,  Home  Mission  Funds,  Leagues  AcF 
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The  people  hare  escaped  from  the  influence  of  the  palpit.  The 
pulpit  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people.  There  are  forms 
of  unbelief  current  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  even  among  those 
who  formally  attend  on  pulpit  tninistrations.  The  pulpit  is  a&aid 
to  cope  with  nn  and  is  cont^it  to  prophesy  smooth  thhigs ;  ^he 
pttlpit  does  not  even  cope  with  the  inner  irregularities  of  life^ — 
temper,  habits,  speech,  dress,  drink,  food,  itnd  sanitary  errors. 
That  which  should  criticise  and  affect  the  whole  life  of  man  has 
crept  into  a  corner,  and  dawdles  over  doctrine,  or  drivels  about 
church  furniture  and  modes  of  worship.  The  pulpit  is  one  of  the 
respectable  shams  of  social  life ;  is  like  the  parlour  prayer-book, 
got  up  for  show.  It  preaches  the  impracticable  and  ignores  the 
moBt potent  and  patent  of  the  passions  of  men. 

Again,  what  are  our  Church  Congresses  and  Conferences  for  P 
with  their  numerous  inqniries  into  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the 
masses  from  the  churches,  their  proposals  for  the  inbringing  of  the 
absentees,  that  almost  always  end  in  disappointment,  because  they 
only  talk  about  the  externals  and  do  not  touch  <m  the  great  central 
defect-^the  pulpit,  which  no  longer  proclaims  and  urges  the  whole 
counsels  of  God,  but  pettifogs  and  special  pleads  in  the  very  place 
which  is  set  up  for  the  speaking  of  the  truth—"  Speaking  the  tru«h 
in  love.*' 

Still  again,  may  we  ask  what  is  the]  meaning  of  the  revivaliim 
movement  in  our  day  P  Does  it  not  give  evidence  of  a  vast  lapsed 
multitude  almost  every  Where  ?  But  what  is  "  a  lapsed  multitude" 
in  reality  but  a  crowd  of  home  heathen,  who  have  been  unin- 
fluenced by  the  pulpit — over  whom  the  pulpit  has  ceased  to  h«ve 
effect,  and  who  are  now  sought  to  be  wrought  upon  by  sensational 
converted  clowns,  eoai-beavers,  and  clod-hoppers,  thieves  turned 
theologians,  bruisers  rebaptised,  convicts  on  ticket«of-leave  airing 
their  new  convictions,  and  all  sorts  of  other  forms  of  attfactire 
programmes  copied  from  the  concert-room  cliques.  What  docs  this 
"  fast "  life  introduced  into  religion  mean  P  Is  it  not  a  confession 
that  the  legitimate  pulpit  is  like  the  legitimate  drama,  growing 
e^te,  and  is  taking  on  to  some  new  form  of  refurbishing  its  power. 
The  lapsed  masses  are  evidence  of  a  paralysed  pulpit. 

Bw  M.  D.,  in  regard  to  the  pulpit,  reminds  us  that  preaching  iiti- 
plies  fellowship,  thought,  and  sympathy.  But  so  does  all  public 
apeaking.  The  advocate  requires  to  set  himself  to  undo  tiie 
antagonism  of  his  hearers ;  the  political  agitator  does  the  sadMi 
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They  never  claim  that  the  hearer  should  come  prepared  to  be  eon- 
Yinced ;  they  accept  it  as  the  condition  under  which  they  speak, 
that  they  shall  find  the  minds  and  interests  of  men  opposed  to  them. 
They  oyercome  that  latent  antagonism  frequently ;  why  not  the 
pulpit  orator  as  well  P  They  also  require  to  set  their  faces  against 
and  must  undergo  criticism.  Nnj,  in  their  case  matters  are  greatly 
worse ;  for  they  must  face  criticism  at  the  moment — whereas  the 
courtesies  of  the  church  allow  the  parson  to  say  his  say  without 
even  the  gainsay  of  a  whistle  or  a  hiss.  It  is  far  more  correct 
in  regard  to  political  orators  to  say  that  people  have  far  more 
floating  knowledge  than  they  had  in  bygone  days ;  for  hundreds  of 
political  newspapers  discuss  these  questions  daily,  and  yet  political 
oratory  flourishes  and  pulpit  oratory  falls  flat  upon  hearers,  and  does 
not  even  excite  an  interest  about  hearing.  Why  is  all  this  P  Because 
parliament  and  the  platform  have  risen  with  the  occasion,  and  call 
out  the  best  men  to  occupy  the  attention  of  hearers,  whereas  the 
pulpit  is  the  very  paradise  of  mediocre  minds  and  small  talkers. 

The  pulpit  has  become  a  place  for  twaddle  rather  than  talk,  and 
talk  rather  than  composed  reflection,  and  composed  matter  com- 
mitted to  memory  rather  than  eloquence,  and  eloquence  rather 
than  preaching.  That  which  ought  to  be  highest  and  noblest 
among  the  offices  of  man  has  degenerated  into  wordy  platitude 
which  is  almost  complimented  when  it  is  called  twaddle — weak. 
spiritless,  senseless,  frothy  speech,  which  is  good  for  nothing,  net 
even  for  whiling  away  the  time.  St.  Paul  once  spoke  "  of  the 
foolishness  of  preaching;"  but  he  did  not  use  the  phrase  aa  a 
justiflcation  either  of  foolish  preaching  or  foolishness  in  preaching, 
still  less  for  preaching  the  foolishness  which  so  many  of  our  mo- 
dern parsons  of  all  sects  do.  It  would  be  belter  for  both  the 
church  and  the  world  were  they  to  say  to  themselves  and  their 
hearers : — 

^  We  do  remember  that  our  argument 
Is  aU  too  weighty  to  admit  muoh  talk.*' 

And  give  that  serious  heed  to  the  exposition  of  their  di?ine  thene 
which  should  make  ^it  touch  the  heart,  aflect  the  life.  So  long  as 
pulpiteers  themselves  hold  low  ideas  of  their  duties  and  high 
notions  of  their  privileges,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  uninfluentiaL  It  ia 
quite  preposterous  to  see  how  eagerly  any  one  who  has  showed  a 
fluency  of  the  talking  faculties  hurries  on  towards  the  pulpit,  and 
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while  hiB  opinions  are  in  their  rudest  and  crudest  state,  under- 
takes the  spiritual  guidance  of  a  congregation  as  the  cure  of  souls 
in  a  parish,  his  ovrn  soul  being  much  more  deficient  in  culture  and 
experience  than  those  to  whom  he  assumes  to  break  the  bread  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  life.  The  true  and  truly  effectiye 
preacher  must  have  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  of  thinking  well, 
of  thinking  on  his  legs ;  the  resolute  self-command  to  keep  all 
associations  inconsistent  with  his  own  aim  from  affecting  him; 
the  compact  logical  coherency  of  reflection  which  will  not  stray 
from  the  point  at  issue,  the  ability  to  utter  in  rich,  brilliant,  and 
ornate  speech  the  matter  which  has  exercised  his  mind.  Moral 
earnestness  must  coincide  with  mental  power,  and  emotional  sym- 
pathy must  be  mated  with  verbal  facility  and  felicity,  that  thought 
should  spring  out  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  creation,  and  all 
the  attractiveness  of  a  living  issue  from  the  soul. 

Paul  reasoned  and  persuaded ;  he  employed  intellect  and  emo- 
tion ;  Paul  kept  his  text  before  him,  but  wove  into  the  texture  of 
his  discourse  every  available  matter  which  could  affect  men  towards 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  He  never 
dogmatised  or  egotised;  he  preached  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
He  used  the  proper  means  to  affect,  and  he  was  effective — modem 
preachers  do  not,  and  they  are  ineffective. 

I  think  M.  D.  E.  has  made  a  fallacious  argument  when  he  says 
that  there  is  a  greater  amount  o  pulpit  oratory  now  than  formerly 
^p.  132) ;  for,  Ist,  The  demand  arises  for  sectarian  teachers,  not 
for  religious  orators ;  and  2nd,  If  there  was  a  greater  amount  of 
pulpit  eloquence  we  should  hear  more  of  it,  and  not  less.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  present  age  of  good  preaching  does  not  keep  pace 
with  steeples  and  pulpits.  The  fact  that  high  premiums  are  offered 
for  pulpit  excellence  (p.  132  which  M.  D.  E.  asserts,  will  only 
prove  against  him,  for  the  law  of  supply  is  not  following  the  demand 
— as  indeed  in  things  spiritual  is  not  too  often  the  case.  A  very 
large  amount  of  the  height  of  place  granted  to  the  pulpit  orator 
now-a-days  is  only  the  lingering  tradition  of  what  is  due  to  the 
pulpit  as  a  noble  Christian  agency. 

M.  D.  B.'s  assertion  that  "  the  pulpit  exerts  a  greater  moral 
effect  on  men's  minds  "  than  any  other  form  of  instruction  (p.  133) 
ia  exactly  the  matter  in  dispute.  Were  this  assented  to  this 
debate  could  not  have  even  been  suggested.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  this  is  not  so,  that  men  have  taken  to  all  sorts  of  subsidiary 
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arts  to  fill  the  churohes,  and  «o  make  an  appearance  of  suooeas  for 
pulpit  ministrations  that  they  hare  not  bem  able  to  keep  up.  la 
ever  so  many  forms  there  are  attempts  made  to  ooTer  the  defeoCs 
of  the  pulpit,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  £aet  is  admitted 
and  deplored  by  all  ohurches  in  their  eoclesiastical  reports. 

It  will  not  do  to  blink  this  question.  The  pulpit  must  be,  Ifte 
every  other  ageney,  brought  to  book  and  compared  with  faetk 
Beality  and  not  rhetoric  must  be  the  standard  of  comparisons.  la 
our  time,  the  newspaper  goes  into  every  parish  and  gets  from 
each  parish  news  regarding  its  doings.  The  pulpit  must  hare  its 
share  of  investigation  and  criticism.  Preachers  no  more  than  other 
people  put  their  light  under  a  bushel.  It  must  be  asked,  if  sQ 
the  inducements  of  extensive  influence,  large  ineomes,  and  eoa- 
siderable  social  position,  offered  to  preachers  in  large  towns  oaa  se^ 
cure  such  an  inferior  supply,  what  must  the  preaching  be  in  parishes 
small  and  obscure  be  P  The  reply  cannot  be  that  there  the  pulpit  i» 
brilliant  and  powerful,  for  then  we  should  be  sure  that  the  towas 
would  draft  off  from  these  nooks  and  comers  the  best  men  is 
this  as  in  all  other  occupations.  But  the  anxiety  felt  every  wbwe 
—and  almost  everywhere  ungratified,  as  our  many  empty  sad 
half- empty  churches  prove — for  good  preaching  is  so  express  tkst 
if  men  full  of  the  preacher's  gifts  were  numerous  they  would 
be  discovered.  They  are  not.  Great  preachers,  in  any  sect,  mty 
pretty  readily  be  counted  on  one's  ingers ;  and  the  quantity  of 
mediocre  preaching  is  immense.  If  we  would  revive  religioQ  ia 
the  people  we  must  revive  eloquence  m  the  pulpit-^for  eloqoeaet 
is  certainly  on  the  wane  there.  E.  C. 

▲FFIBUATIYJB  ABTICLB. — V. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  eloquence  ecerts  a  greater  power 
and  influence  over  the  human  mind  than  any  other  form  of 
expression.  It  is  equally  undeniable  that  there  have  been  wok 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  employment  of  eloquence  in  pwaA- 
ing  than  in  any  other  form.  And  it  is,  I  hold,  equally  undeniable,  thst 
there  are  higher  specimens  of  eloquence  to  be  found  in  every  other 
form  of  its  use  than  in  its  pulpit  fordo.  I  put  a  case  ia  pomt,  and 
that  not  a  far-fetched  one.  Take  our  House  of  Commons,  eoiiBiit- 
ing  of,  at  the  utmost,  668  members,  many  of  whom  mtke  no  pn- 
tensions  at  all  to  be  public  speakers ;  and  take  the  thooMiidiof 
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modern  pnlpiteers,  each  of  whom  makes  some  profession  of  being 
able  to  affect  by  speech ;  compare  the  interest  felt  in  the  eloqn«nce 
of  the  two  sets  bj  comparing  the  reports  they  elicit,  and  the  interest 
felt  in  these  reports,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  left  on  any 
reascmable  mind  that  pulpit  eloquence  is  on  the  wane.  It  cannot 
keep  up  to  the  mark  of  other  forma, — the  law  courts  and  the 
benches  of  the  legislature,  even  the  popular  public  platform, 
outstrip  the  pulpit  in  this  power. 

One  great  reason  for  this  doubtless  is  that  the  pulpit  has  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  conform  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  has  re- 
mained in  its  old  traditional  place,  and  has  failed  to  appropriate 
the  growing  experiences  of  the  ages.  When  the  press  and  the 
platform  were  unknown,  the  pulpit  was  the  centre  of  intellectual 
light,  and  the  occupier  of  that  "  coigne  of  vantage  "  was  the  thinker 
for  the  parish — if  he  was  a  dutiful  pastor.  From  him  the  people 
receired  the  principles  of  guidance  in  social,  moral,  and  personal 
life  and  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Inrisible 
Majesty.  He  had  the  whole  field  of  moral,  social,  political,  and 
spiritual  life  before  him  ;  and  he  had  the  whole  region  to  himself. 
Now  the  press  and  the  platform  have  invaded  the  preacher's  pro- 
vince, and  the  preacher  has  not  held  his  own  against  these  com- 
petitors, but  has  confined  himself  within  narrower  limits,  and 
become  more  doctrinal  and  more  dogmatic.  He  has  not  even  con- 
centrated his  efforts  on  the  sphere  left  to  him ;  but  has  made  it  a 
point,  it  would  seem,  [to  give  the  minimum  of  thought  in  the 
maximum  of  words,  to  those  who  listen  to  his  harangues.  Why 
should  we  listen  to  a  disquisition  when  the  matter  can  be  settled 
in  an  epigram,  and  why  should  we  have  the  form  of  syllogistic 
reasoning,  not  only  without  its  reality,  but  with  all  its  prolixity  P 

One  great  reason,  we  believe,  for  the  waning  condition  of 
pulpit  eloquence  is  the  persistent  formality  to  which  most 
preachers  adhere.  Poetry,  novels,  styles  of  law  proceeding,  modes 
of 'parliamentary  address,  letter-writing,  &c.,  have  all  undergone 
changes  in  harmony  with  the  changes  of  the  times ;  but  our  clergy 
still  persist  in  cramping  up  their  expositions  of  Seripture-texts  into 
heads,  divisions,  distributiono,  &c.,  in  accordance  with  the  old 
models  of  orderly  doctrinal  discourses  which  were  set  up  in  the 
days  of  scholastic  logic,  and  suited  well  enough  the  untrained 
attentions  and  memories  to  which  they  were  addressed.  It  does 
seem  strange  that,  as  a  general  rule,  in  following  suit  to  an  old- 
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fashioned  fonn,  almost  the  whole  clergy  of  a  nation  such  as  onn 
should,  despite  the  diversities  of  gifts,  tastes,  and  powers  among  them, 
be  reen  slavishly  following  an  effete  form  of  composing  sermons, 
and  congeal  under  a  frostwork  of  logical  division  the  flow  of  thought 
and  reason  which  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  Scriptures  should 
excite.    Surely  the  Scriptures  themselves,  with  their  Tariety  of 
poetry  and  prophecy,  biography  and  parable,  miracle  and  apologue, 
statute  and  epistle,  hortation  and  song,  threatening  and  promise, 
history    and    philosophy,  ought  to    be    a    witness    against    the 
sameness  of    form  into  which  sermons  are   cast;   but  no!  just 
as  the  division  of  our  Bible-books    into  chapters  and   venes. 
though  they  interrupt  the  sequence,  and  destroy  the  sense,  are 
acquiesced  in  and  allowed  to  so  do,  the  most  of  the  preachers  of  our 
day  practise  still  the  old  complicated  skeletonic  fashion  of  construct- 
ing sermons  like  the  syllogisms  in  our  logic-books.     So  it  cultivates 
narrowness,  exclusiyencss,  restraint,  fastidiousness,  in  the  speaker, 
and  excites  weariness,  impatience,  constraint,  and  disregard  in  the 
hearer.  Who  can  be  otherwise  than  dissatisfied  to  hear  a  text  given 
out — now  from  a  prophet's  glowing  strain,  again  from  a  poet*8  burn- 
ing ode,  now  from  a  historian's  quiet  narrative,  then  from  a  shrewd 
collection  of  proverbial  wisdom,  and  at  another  time  from  a  oom- 
pactly  reasoned  theological  epistle — and  then  whipped  into  the 
formalizing  machine  which  adjusts,  lines,  squares  off,  and  arranges 
the  sermon,  whatever  be  its  subject  or  its  style,  in  the  same 
fashion  and  of  the  same  kind,  no  matter  how  unlike  the  seed  of 
thought  out  of  which  the  sermon  is  represented  as  growing,  all 
must  branch  and  flower  alike,  throw  out  their  stems  in  the  same 
mode,  hold  their  flower  of  illustration  in  the  same  place,  and  bear 
their  fruit  of  personal  application  always  after  the  same  pattern. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  artifice  does  not  succeed,  and  that  men  grow 
weary  of  it  P 

M.  D.  H.  endeavours  to  explain  away  the  fact  of  the  decline  of 
the  pulpit  by  the  suggestion  that  people  read  more.  They  read 
far  more  polities  than  they  read  of  anything  else,  but  that  instead 
of  lessening  the  interest  of  a  public  meeting  heightens  and  intensi- 
fies it.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  with  preachers  P  Ought  not  the 
appetite  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on  in  sermons  as  in  speeches  P 
And  why  do  the  able  leaders  in  newspapers  not  destroy  among  us 
the  influence  of  public  speaking  ? 

M.  D.  R.  must  be  aware  that  all  public  speaking  consbts  in 
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exciting  a  relationship  of  thought,  sympathy,  &c.,  and  that  this  ia 
not  an  exclusiye  characteristic  of  preaching.  Indeed,  in  the 
means  of  securing  this  the  pulp  it  orator,  from  his  peculiar  relation 
to  the  hearers  has  far  less  to  overcome  than  any  ordinary  speaker 
The  great  defect  in  pulpit  ministrations  is  just  this  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  present  time.  The 
preacher  does  not  seem  to  speak  with  the  heart,  and  from  the 
heart.  He  talks  in  the  traditionary  style  of  bygone  days  and 
stultifies  common  sense  by  so  doing.  Unless  the  pulpit  devotes 
more  earnestness  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings prevalent  in  our  day,  and  endeavours  to  address  men  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  common  experiences,  it  cannot  be  but  it  must 
fail  and  wane.  No  criticism,  we  may  remind  M.  D.  £.,  is  so 
fatal  as  the  criticism  of  the  heart  that  is  panting  after  the  water- 
brooks  of  salvation,  and  is  led  up  to  broken  and  empty  cisterns ; 
that  revulsion  of  heart  which  affects  men  when  they  seek  peace 
and  find  tawdry  rhetoric,  creates  the  worst  infidelity,  the  infidelity 
of  despair. 

F.  C.  A.  calls  attention  to  the  popularity  and  extensive  sale  of 
sermon  literature.  But  he  takes  a  very  limited  view  of  the 
matter.  Take  the  entire  number  of  sermons  written,  and  estimate 
the  percentage  of  them  printed,  deduct  those  that  are  still-born, 
those  that  are  condemned,  and  those  that  never  pay  the  paper  they 
are  printed  on  still  less  the  printing, — and  then  compare  with  that 
tbe  amount  of  magazine  contributors,  see  the  large  percentage  of 
these  that  is  re-published  and  the  many  that  pay,  and  then 
recoUect  that  the  magazine-writer  has  no  personal  position  or 
pastoral  relation  to  induce  men  to  buy,  even  when  they  will  not 
ready  and  he  will  see  that  his  argument  is  not  quite  so  irrefragable 
as  he  fancies  it  is. 

On  tbe  whole  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  pulpit 
influence  is  on  the  wane,  and  that  great  need  exists  for  earnest 
efforts  for  its  regeneration.  H.  C.  G. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — IV. 

Those  who  have  written  on  the  affirmative  of  the  question  now 
before  us,  and  who  are  therefore  inclined  to  maintain  that  pulpit 
inflaence  is  on  the  wane,  appear  to  argue  from  so  many  points  of 
view  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  divergent  rays  of  their  reason- 
ings into  any  distinct  focus.    If  we  are  to  argue  upon  each  separate 
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and  indmdual  matter  asaerted  or  brought  forward,  our  counter 
paperB  would  be  too  long  and  would  be  very  deaoltorf.  Bnt  we 
may  take  a  sort  of  generaliaed  view  of  some  of  the  most  prominent, 
taking  them  under  such  headings  as  seem  to  bring  them  diatinetiy 
into  arguable  form.  A  good  many  of  the  more  common  argn- 
ments  used  to  prove  that  pulpit  influence  is  on  the  wane  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  assertion  which  is  implied  in  the  phrase  **  Scepti- 
cism is  on  the  increase ! " 

Now  I  shall  grant,  for  argument  sake,  that  scepticism  ia  on  the 

increase;  though  I  don't  myself  think  so,  for  (1)  the  publieity 

allowed  for  its  advocacy  is  greater  now  than  it  everwaa  befom,  and 

this  makes  it  seem  more  eztensive  than  it  is ;  (2)  the  organs  of 

scepticism  are  all  high  priced  and  in  difficulties  of  circulation  whidi 

imply  small  sales  and  a  restricted  constituency  $  (3)  scepticism  has 

built  no  good  institutes  for  giving  publicity  to  its  teachingp,  and 

this  argues  an  incapacity  to  do  so  either  in  enthusiasm,  self-deniaL 

or  numbers,  and  perhaps  in  all  combined.    But  as  I  have  said,  I 

shall  even  grant  pro  tern,  that  it  is  so,  and  I  affirm  that  that  doss 

not  prove  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  on  the  wane.    It  is  to 

be  observed  that  the  scepticism  of  our  age  is  an  ta^trtii^sceptieian 

in  general,  and  is  not  dogmatic  infidelity.    In  former  days  infideii^ 

was  downright  stolid  unbelief.    It  had  not  been  awakened  to  a 

belief  which  had  been  found  to  be  false  and  had  passed  into  dis» 

belief.    It  had  not  known,  had  not  sought  to  know  belief.    It  had 

no  faith  because  it  was  content  to  walk  by  sight  and  sense.    Now 

scepticism  is  inquiring,  it  seeks  reasons  and  it  endeavours  to  get 

hold  of  arguments.    It  seeks  to  know  and  it  strives  to  get  a  view 

of  both  sides  of  the  question.     Scepticism  now  is  more  the  ressit 

of  not  being  able  to  hold  in  relation  two  ideas  which  seem  to  be  at 

variance  with  each  other — as  for  example  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and 

the  reign  of  law ;  or  not  being  able  to  bring  into  harmony  the 

different  parts  of  a  creed  which  appear  to  be  at  opposition  to  each 

other — as  the  infinite  fore-knowledge  of  God  and  the  responsibility 

of  man  ;  or  not  being  able  to  hold  science  and  religion  together  in 

the  mind  as  a  unity,  the  former  seeming  to  teach  the  operation  of 

blind  and  Irresistible  mechanical  forces  in  contradiction  to  the 

teaching  of  the  other  of  a  Divine  Father,  a  lover  of  purity  and  a 

favourer  of  truth ;  or  not  being  able  to  bring  the  theory  of  Chna- 

tianity  into  association  with  the  experiences  of  every  day  social  liftf, 

or  the  dogmas  of  political  economy  which  is  prevalent  among 
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with  whom  they  ucaally  come  into  contact  while  at  work.  Thi« 
change  in  the  nature  of  acepticiam  haa  doubtleaa  a  cauae.  Educa- 
tion haa  been  spreading,  bat  it  haa  not  gone  deeply  enough  into 
common  life  to  enable  men  to  think  either  in  line  or  in  parallel,  to 
punue  thought  to  ita  iaauea,  or  to  pass  along  the  railway  of  specu- 
lation holding  the  wheels  of  reflection  on  a  double  line.  One  cauae 
of  this  change  in  soepticism  I  hold  to  be  the  consciousness  that  the 
pulpit  has  made  out  a  good  case  in  all  arguments  yet  undertaken 
on  behalf  o(  Christianity.  This  haa  induced  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  modem  scepticism — this  has  led  to  the  more  respectful  form 
of  scepticism  towards  Christianity ;  this  has  compelled  scepticism 
to  attempt  to  explain  away  rather  than  to  deny  the  matter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pulpit  influence  being 
proved  by  the  preaent  state  of  soepticism  to  be  on  the  wane,  this 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  eyidenees  that  can  be  given  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  pulpit  that  scepticism  haa  changed  its  nature  and  its  tactics. 
More  than  this  a  large  proportion  of  the  scepticism  of  the  day  is  a 
sorrowing  scepticism;  those  who  are  unbelievers  would  fain  be 
believers,  and  many  admit  the  moral  beauty  of  the  faith  of  Christ 
though  thej  cannot  attain  unto  faith  in  Christ.  For  this  change  of 
the  relationship  of  the  sceptic  to  Christianity,  the  pulpit  his  worked 
a  great  deal,  and  that  not  unsuccessfully,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  on  the  wane. 

Another  series  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  object  to  our  opinion 
that  the  pulpit  is  not  deteriorating  may  be  summed  up  in  the  terms 
**  Sectarianism  is  increasing."  I  again  so  far^--<but  mainly  even  here 
for  the  sake  of  argument ~  will  admit  that  sectarianism  is  increasing; 
but  that  only  in  a  certain  sense.  I  am  not  for  instance  in  a  position 
to  deny  that^there  may  not  be  new  sects  springing  up  here  and  there 
in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  which  so  far  divide  the  flock  of  God  into 
different  folds.  Dawsonianism  in  Birmingham,  Yoyseyism  in  Lon- 
don, Beecherism  in  Boston,  Hyacintheism  in  Paris,  Dollingerism  in 
Berlin,  &c. ;  broad- churchism  and  narrow-churchism,  high-  churchism 
and  low-churohism  in  conforming  and  non-conforming  churches 
may  be  on  the  increase.  But  I  do  not  recognize  these  things  as 
really  proving  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  on  the  wane. 
Quite  the  contrary.  There  could  be  no  greater  sign  of  the  influence 
of  the  pulpit.  Sects  do  not  spring  up  of  themselves.  Men  of 
power  start  them,  and  unless  there  is  pith  in  them  they  soon  perish 
and  are  forgotten.    It  can  only  be  because  there  is  power  in  the 
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pulpit,  that  the  natural  conservatism  of  men  is  stirred  to  set  abont 
the  formation  of  new  societies,  the  building  of  new  chnrches,  the 
acceptance  of  new  burdens.  In  so  far  as  the  existence  of  sects  is  a 
fact,  the  fact  must  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  pulpit.  Hov 
can  men  believe,  and  be  influenced  to  cast  their  lot  into  a  new 
religious  movement — unless  they  hear,  and  how  can  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  Thus  far  sectarianism  is  shown  to  be  proof 
of  pulpit  influence ;  but  so  also  is  the  fact  that  toleration  is  grow- 
ing among  the  sectaries,  and  that  men  are  not  now  made  aliens  to 
each  other  by  the  holding  of  a  difi*ering  creed.  Men  are  being 
taught  to  see  that  men  can  no  more  be  all  brought  to  believe  in  the 
same  creed  than  they  are  able  to  be  fed  by  the  same  selection  of 
food  from  the  storehouse  of  his  providence — Nature ;  and  they 
are  learning  that  the  infinity  of  God's  truth  is  such  that  men  msy 
appropriate  much  of  it  and  flourish  and  grow  holy  on  it,  though  it 
is  taken  into  the  heart  in  diflcring  terms  and  in  differing  propor- 
tions. The  Christian  zeal  of  sects  is  greatly  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  pulpit,  and  the  favourable  changes  in  the  loving  relations  and 
co-operation  of  churches  and  members  of  churchee,  is  also  not  s 
little  due  to  the  pulpit  influences  existing  in  our  day. 

And  here  we  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportioo 
of  the  meditations  of  our  best  clergy  and  ministers  has  been  given  of 
late  to  the  promotion  of  union  and  communion  among  the  churchef. 
Here  pulpit  influence  is  being  exerted  in  submission  to  the  higher 
leadings  of  Divine  grace,  in  opposition  to  what  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  personal  and  sectarian  interests  of  those  who  are  moving 
to«rards  this  end.    Let  us  not  be  told  then  that  the  influence  of 
the  pulpit  is  on  the  wane— that  can  never  wane  which  is  employed 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate.    Almost  the 
whole  of  the  objections   may  be  summed  up  in  this — that  the 
pulpit  is  less  efficiently  filled  now  than  it  used  to  be.     We  think 
this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  that  for  many  reasons : — (1)  The  greater 
competition  which  exists  between  sects,  and  the  earnest  rivah7  of 
churches,  makes  this  all  but  impossible  to  be  true.    (d).The  greater 
publicity  given  to  pulpit  efi*ort8  on  special  occasions  makes  this  im- 
possible.   (3)  The  increased  demand  for  and  anxiety  regarding  able 
pnlpit  services  is  unlikely  to  leave  unstirred  the  ambition  of  those 
who  are  in  the  ministry,  or  to  caU  for  the  good  ability  to  supply  it. 
(4)  The  greater  care  taken  in  training,  examination,  &e.,  and  the 
publicity  and  frequency  of  the  trials  prior  to  appointment  oaadidtte? 
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hftve  to  undergo,  make  it  very  unlikely  that  incompetent  persons 
should  be  able  to  pass  the  ordeal  necessary.  (5)  The  fairer  field 
there  is  now  for  ability  independent  of  private  friendship  supplies 
encouragement  which  was  formerly  not  to  be  had.  (6)  The  higher 
expectations  of  the  people  naturally  tends  to  induce  higher  aims 
in  those  who  seek  to  answer  to  the  demands  of  their  flocks.  (7) 
The  higher  modern  standard  prevalent  among  the  clergy  themselves. 
And  (8)  the  political  condition  of  our  age :  when  the  clergy  are 
stirred  by  fear  of  disestablishment,  and  those  of  the  noDconformist 
party  are  spurred  on  by  the  hope  that  they  may  accomplish  that 
event. 

In  regard  to  individual  shortcomings  we  agree  with  the  able 
remarks  made  by  Bev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Walter's  £oad,  Swansea, 
as  president  of  the  Congregational  Union  this  year : — 

"  All  ministers  are  not  endued  with  great  intellectual  power ;  the 

education  of  many  has  been  very  imperfect ;  the  |;ift  of  eloquence 

is  not  possessed  by  all;  the  careless  and  the  indolent  may  be 

among  them  ;  and  some  may  be  wanting  in  the  piety,  the  sincerity, 

and  the  earnestness  which  their  noble  work  demands.    No  doubt, 

I  say,  there  are  ministers  in  the  pulpit  who  ought  to  have  been 

content  to  sit  and  listen,  and  learn  in  the  pew ;  and  we  are  sure 

that  there  are  many  in  the  pews  who  ought  to  have  sacrificed  their 

worldly  prospects  of  wealth  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  imperfection  of  ministers  of  religion  to 

excite  our  surprise.    It  is  very  human,  for  is  it  not  the  same  in 

other  professions?    All  members  of  the  medical  profession  are  not 

characterized  by  special  ability.    All  who  paint  are  not  great 

artists.     There  are  feeble  members  in  the  great  guild  of  literature. 

Every  poet  who  begins  the  ascent  of  "  fame's  dread  mountain " 

does  not  reach  the  summit — some  are  obliged  to  spend  their  days 

on  the  mountain  side,  not  far  from  the  plain  from  which  they  first 

started,  while  others  become  giddy  with  the  first  breath  of  fame, 

and  fall,  and  are  crushed  among  the  rocks  below.    And  it  is  said 

by  those  who  ought  to  know,  because  they  are  obliged  to  listen, 

that  the  spirit  of  dulness  is  oftentime  present  in  the  speeches  of 

some  of  our  senators,  producing  pleasant  somniferous  effects,  and 

causing  "  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  man."    But  while  we  acknowledge 

the  imperfection  of  ministers,  we  should  also  consider  that  as.  a 

body,  they  are  faithful  and  earnest  men,  who  fear  God,  love  Christ, 

and  do  their  duty  in  a  brave  and  manly  way.  And  there  are  among 

them  men  whose  hearts  are  large  enough  to  embrace  the  world, 

claap  it  in  their  bosom,  and  malce  and  keep  it  warm  by  the  fire  of 

their  own  love." 

The  social  influence  of  the  clergy  now  alone  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered.   Is  that  on  the  wane  ?    We  trow  not.    In  former  times 
1871.  2  B 
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it  is  tme  the  clergy  in  many  parishes  were  the  sole  obierrable 
workers,  for  all  others  shrank  from  public  appearances,  and  tbete 
was  a  gracefnl  reticence  among  those  who  were  foond  doing  good 
by  stealth,  and  yet  seldom  required  to  bluBh  to  find  it  fame.  In 
our  day  publicity  is  current ;  and  a  regular  hunting  for  news  takes 
place  in  every  parish.  Every  worker  gets  his  meed  of  puUicstyi 
and  often  the  parson  or  minister,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  modestj 
enjoined  on  his  cloth,  delicately  flatters  others  by  getting  them  put 
in  the  foreground  that  they  mAiy  be  miticed  to  do  more  good  still. 
Thus  the  clergy,  in  the  hot  push  for  notoriety  going  on,  often 
neglect  opportunities  of  showing  the  efficiency  of  the  pulpit  when 
they  ought  not  properly  to  do  so ;  and  the  pew  in  such  cases  ua- 
justly  crows  over  the  pulpit. 

I  remark,  en  passant,  that  our  recent  educational  contentioos 
curiously  prove  the  power  of  the  pulpit  not  to  be  on  the  wane. 
The  great  contention  is  to  keep  out  of  the  School-board  if  possible, 
certain  classes  of  clergy  unless  they  are  confronted  by  their 
acknowledged  parochial  rivals.  The  clergy  evidently  fear  each 
other's  power,  and  have  taught  their  people  to  fear  it,  asd  there- 
fore the  education  contentions  show  that  the  clergy  are  powerful— 
not  only  to  excite  jealousy  between  each  other,  but  to  be  considered 
by  their  people  as  possessors  and  depositaries  of  power. 

The  growth  of  sectarianism  does  not  imply  the  dimimitioit  of 
the  influence  of  the  clergy;  neither  does  the  progress  of 
scepticism ;  nor  the  transition  phenomena  of  socisl  life.  Individstl 
influence  is  not  waning,  and  politics  seem  to  give  evidence  thai 
parsonry  is  still  efficient  and  efieotuaL  Independent  therefore  of 
the  arguments  of  opponents,  we  believe  we  amy  affirm  thmt  pelpit 
influence  is  no^  on  the  wane.  S.  M.  S. 


VlCKJXAHXD  FjLBLUMSSTB.— We  read  of  the  *'  Ifercilets  ParlJament "  of 
1886,  of  the  "Wonderful  Parliament"  of  the  same  year,  of  the  ^'I^- 
learning  Parliament"  of  1406,  of  those  known  as  ''Short,'*  in  1610; 
*'  Little,"  in  1663 ;  and  *'  Pensionary,"  in  1661 ;  and  every  schooibof 
knows  of  the  "Long,"  the  '*Bamp,"  and  the ''Barebone'*  ParJiameota. 
Perhaps  the  name  which,  of  all  others,  wUl  cleaye  to  the  session  now  tm^ag 
is  the  *'  Match»tax  Session."  Not  that  this  was  by  any  meaoa  the  oolf 
abortive  measure,  or  that  it  was  the  most  misohicToas  and  unwosfchy ;  bat 
it  appeals  to  an  instinctlTe  sense  of  ridicule,  and  famishes  a  aojEft  of  gnm 
joke,  with  Mr.  Lowe's  suggested  motto  of  '*  JS9  luee  lueellum,"  the  di«  kt 
which  was  actually  struck,  and  the  stamps  prepared,  at  a  cost  of  npvard^ 
trf  *l,0OO.~^Wfiif ^r. 
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OUGHT  THE  TENURE  OF  LAND  TO  BE  BADICALLY 

CHANGED  ? 

▲FFIBMATITB  ABTlCIiB."— ZZ. 

I  AM.  meet  deoidedlj  of  opinion  tkat  if  a  political  and  soeial  reyo- 
lation  is  to  be  prevented  in  this  country ;  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
middle  class  (which  has  been  aptlj  designated  the  backbone  of  the 
country)  from  sinkiag  lower  and  lower,  diminishdmg  in  numbers 
and  influence  as  it  degrades :  if  we  are  to  establish  at  least  a  sen- 
hlanee  of  good  feeling  between  the  tkAl  and  the  poor ;  if  we  are  to^ 
BQBtain  our  reputaticm  aa  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  natioB, 
we  must  make  suck  considerate  changes  in  the  law  of  land  tenure 
as  will  abolish,  or  nearly  extinguish  at  least,  thoee  distinctions 
which  now  separate  the  landowners  frcmi  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Britain.  We  cannot  expeet  to  return  to  days  when  the  "  rillains  ** 
and  even  the  "  smrfs  "  had  small  hoidings  of  their  own^  for  at  that 
tisae  the  laws  of  property  were  loose,  and  scsrcriy  defined.  Nob 
would  we  wish  to  recall  the  times  when  so  imielai  of  Britain  lay 
unenelosedy  and  over  the  extensiTe  dietriots  of  common  and  waste 
land,  men  used  to  go  here  sad  there,  and  having  selected  a  spot  to^ 
suit  their  fancy,  proceeded  to  cultivate  or  fdant  it  as  best  they 
liked ;  or  turned  out  upon  these  without  molestation  each  one  his 
cow,  bis  pig,  or  it  may  be,  hia  sheep.  The  course  of  events  knows 
no  retrogression,  and  in  very  few,  if  any,  particulars  can  we  retiiffi 
to  practices  which  prevailed  in  an  era  when  our  country  was 
sparsely  peopled,  and  only  slightly  brought  under  cultivation ;  when 
our  science,  literature,  and  commerce  were  still  in  their  noviciate. 
The  idea  is  no  doubt  a  delightful  one ;  that  of  every  man  being  his 
own  landlord,  in  so  far  as  he  has  a  heritage  of  his  own,  whdoh  can- 
not be  alienated  against  his  will,  a  solid  interest  in  the  ground  on 
which  he  treads ;  but  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  such  a  division  of 
landed  property  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But, 
despite  modern  progress,  it  is  evident  that,  keezk-sighted  as  we  are, 
as  a  nation  we  have  erred  here,  and  have  satfered  our  legislators  to 
rivet  the  chains  of  our  error  upon  us.    The  growth  of  old  toirns. 
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and  the  formation  of  new  ones  ;  the  pressure  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  acquisition  of  a  competent  income  in  an  agricul- 
tural life  as  compared  with  those  which  accompany  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  business  pursuits ;  the  complications  which  hare 
grown  up,  century  after  century,  occasioned  by  political  changes, 
and  frequent  transfers  of  land  from  one  proprietor  to  another 
through  choice  or  necessity ;  all  these  things  have  rendered  the 
tenure  of  land  so  expensive,  iuconrenient,  and  even  hazardous,  that 
it  is  no  wonder  men  of  moderate  means  have  so  often  recoiled  from 
meddling  with  a  freehold,  and  if  inclined  to  purchase  property  hare 
preferred  to  hold  it  temporarily  on  a  leasehold  tenure.  Even  as  in 
trades  and  manufactures,  the  small  masters  and  isolated  workers 
are  fast  diminishing,  and  in  their  stead  have  arisen  "  firms "  and 
''  establishments,"  often  of  huge  proportions,  unsympathetic,  mer- 
cenary, and  even  cruel ;  not  so  much  from  the  fault  of  individuals 
perhaps,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
them  into  being  and  foster  their  existence ;  thus  it  has  also  been  to 
a  great  extent  with  regard  to  landed  estates.  The  larger  have  had, 
of  late  years,  a  constant  tendency  to  absorb  the  lesser ;  and  though 
I  cannot  assert  that  our  landed  proprietors  are  free  from  blame,  in 
various  proceedings  which  occasionally  tend  to  bring  much  odium 
upon  them,  I  hold  that  the  system  which  has  grown  up  about 
them  and  entangles  them  is  a  palliation,  though  not  an  'excuse  for 
their  conduct.  For  men  have  talked  and  argued  about  the  "  rights 
of  property,"  about  protecting  a  "  family  inheritance,"  until  they 
have  almost  forgotten  that  there  are  many  rights  which  are  stronger 
than  the  "  rights  of  property,"  and  that  there  are  other  things 
besides  a  "  family  inheritance  "  which  need  protection. 

Unquestionably,  whether  you  are  dealing  with  land  as  vendor  or 
as  purchaser,  the  multiform  difficulties  you  have  in  getting  a  good 
title,  in  keeping  it  when  you  have  got  it,  and  in  proving  to  others 
that  it  is  indefeasible,  almost  excite  laughter  at  times,  though  gene- 
rally the  tragic  prevails  over  the  comic. 

If  the  land  has,  as  is  most  likely,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 
different  processes,  if  it  has  been  broken  up  into  portions,  has  been 
under  joint  ownership  or  been  leased  for  fixed  periods, — a  goodly 
array  of  documents  has  accumulated,  of  indentures  of  leases,  assigo* 
ments,  appointments  ;  release,  trust,  and  mortgage  deeds  ;  and  yon 
are  fortunate  indeed  if,  when  making  your  purchase,  or  transferrintir 
what  is  now  yours  to  another,  you  find  that  there  is  no  link  mifsiog 
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in  the  ouriouB  chain  of  connecting  circumstances,  which  join  the 
modern  posseBSor  to  some  shadowy  owner  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
Of)  if  there  is  no  document  missing,  or  no  proof  lacking  that  a 
document  which  you  are  not  supposed  to  possess,  does  exist  some- 
where, and  could  he  seen ;  as  you  read  over  the  long  "  recitals,"  you 
are  painfully  conscious  that  endless  contingencies  may  arise  on 
various  points  named  therein,  where  the  evidence  has  to  be  circum- 
stantial as  to  fact.  That  such  and  such  a  mortgage  at  some  period 
was  really  paid  off;  that  some  unlawful  holder,  who  was  ejected, 
had  really  no  right  to  what  he  claimed ;  that  dijQferent  individuals 
who  are  named  really  died  at  a  certain  time  stated,  and  leaving  or 
not  leaving  such  testamentary  documents  as  are  set  forth ;  that 
another  who  is  thought  to  have  died  unmarried,  had  not  really  left 
some  lawful  [heir  now  unknown,  but  liable  to  turn  up  at  some  awk- 
ward moment — these  and  other  contingencies  are  the  things  which 
plant  thorns  in  the  pillows  of  small  holders  of  land,  and  furnish 
agreeable  fees  and  sufficient  employment  for  gentlemen  of  the  legal 
profession,  whose  opportunity  arises  in  man's  necessities.  And  no 
doubt  a  very  considerable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  radical  altera- 
tion being  made,  is  the  fact  that  a  numerous,  powerful,  wealthy,  and 
generally  respected  body  of  individuals  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  keeping  matters  just  as  they  are.  And  the  confidence  which 
many  petsons  of  education  (as  well  as  those  of  no  education  com- 
paratively, for  these  will  mostly  follow  without  much  demur  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  a  lawyer  suggests)  have  learned  by 
the  force  of  custom  to  place  in  a  lawyer's  opinion,  makes  him  a  very 
dangerous  interpreter  of  the  law,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
some  latitude  is  allowed  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued.  This  has 
been  shown  in  the  operation  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament ;  such 
as  the  special  Acts  of  1835-6,  designed  to  facilitate  the  conveyance 
of  land,  and  also  in  that  known  as  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  and  in  the  Act  to  facilitate  the  Conveyance  of  Eeal  Property ; 
these  being  passed  in  1845.  For,  as  a  writer  on  this  subject 
observes,  no  measure  of  this  kind  will  be  of  any  utility  unless  it  is 
made  not  only  compulsory,  but  so  drawn  that  as  few  loopholes  for 
escape  from  its  minor  provisions  shall  be  left  as  is  possible,  though 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  anything  can  be  made  so  clear  that  a 
legal  investigator  will  find  no  cbance  of  a  quibble  or  an  evasion. 
The  above  Acts  were  passed ;  and  what  ensued?  In  the  words  of 
the  writer  to  whom  I  allude :  *'  the  lawyers  generally  discouraged, 
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■ad  letdBed  to  adopt  the  alterations.  The  same  lengthy  doeimients 
ai.of  old  were  stOl  drawn  ont ;  or  if  the  Btaiates  were  ooeaaoiiBlly 
adopted,  the  ordxnary  number  of  words  was  made  up  by  *  recitale,' 
which,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giting  an  expensive  narratiTe  of  prior 
dealings  with  the  property  oonreyed,  are  really  so  mneh  waste 
parehment.    A  povdy  marketable  title  to  property  is  stfll  th« 
exception,  and  vexatioQs  techniealities,  trouble,  and  costs,  the  role." 
And  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  battles  which  will  hare  to  be  fouglit 
with  tiie  lawyers  before  a  sweeping  and  decisire  measure  of  refonn 
can  be  carzied  out«  are  likely  to  be  almost  as  desperate  as  those 
which  must  be  waged  against  those  who  are  at  present  holding  so 
exteosiye  a  monopoly  of  the  land.    With  resolution  almost  indomi- 
table, the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  contest  the  proposition  that 
land  should  be  as  marketable,  'and  as  easily  transferable,  aa  tables 
and  chairs,  or  sheep  and  oxen.    The  '*  Eegistration  of  Titles  Act  ** 
was  passed  in  1862 ;  by  compliance  with  which,  on  certain  essy 
terms,  the  owners  of  land  can  obtain  certificates,  and  establish  for 
ihmr  property  an  indisputable  title  in  the  future.    Begistrars  and 
clerks  have  been  duly  appointed,  and  an  establishment  opened,  bat 
there  is  scarcely  anything  for  them  to  do.    They  sit  expectant* 
crying,  not  like  Othello,  that  their  '^  occupation's  gone  ;"  but  that  it 
will  not  come  as  yet.    And  why  is  this  P    Partly,  it  is  granted, 
through  the  slowness  with  which  the  English  mind  mores  in  a  neir 
direction ;  the  principal  reason,  howcTcr,  is  the  prejudice  against 
it  which  fills  the  legal  breast — a  prejudice  quite  comprehensible. 
But  is  it  not  astonishing  how  we  patiently  tolerate  those  abuses 
which,  centuries  ago,  our  ancestors  complained  of,  and  strore  to 
abolish  P    The  condition  of  the  law  was  amongst  the  things  whidi 
occupied  the  attention  of  Cromwell,  and  other  great  men  in  tiie 
days  of  the  English  'Commonwealth ;  and  they  were  fully  agreed 
that  some  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to  simplify  tiioee 
transactions  between  men,  in  which  legal  interrention  must  fre- 
quently be  employed.    Cromwell  himself,  who  had  had  deafings 
with  the  lawyers  in  yarious  transactions  connected  with  his  estates, 
and  could  doubtless  speak  from  experience,  called  the  Engish  la«' 
a  ^tortuous,  ungodly  jungle ;"'  and  there  was  a  talk  of  abolishins 
the  Court  of  Chancery.     These  schemes  were  quashed  by  the 
Bestoration,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  flourishes  yet,  though  cer- 
tainly it  has  been  slightly  improred  in  its  mode  of 'procedure  since 
then. 
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I  forbear  to  amplify  upon  another  branch  of  the  subject  whioh 
has  been  ahready  discussed,  namely,  the  methods  by  which  men  now 
contrire  to  tie  up  land  in  certain  families,  irrespectiye  of  the  just 
claims  of  tenants  or  occupiers,  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the 
wishes  of  those  who  may  hereafter  become  the  inheritors ;  these 
practices  should  surely  be  interfered  with,  and  if  not  prohibited, 
only  allowed  in  exceptional  cases.    No  argument  can  be  drawn, 
with  any  fairness,  in  favour  of  these  selfish  plans  from  the  domestic 
history  of  the  Israelites,  under  an  eoonomy  whioh  had  unquestion- 
ably the  Di?ine  sanctions,  and  in  many  of  its  particulars  was 
expressly  of  Divine  appointment.    The  Jews  were  cautioned  to 
guard  strictly,  each  man,  the  inheritance  which  had  descended  to 
them  from  their  fathers,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  mode  of 
divisi9n  which  was  carried  out  amongst  them  when  they  became 
the  possessors,  was  intended  to  provide,  and  did  almost  universally 
provide,  each  man  with  an  inheritance.    Those  resident  in  oities, 
and  who  did  not  care  to  own  or  to  cultivate  land,  reoeived  sane 
equivalent,  which  made  their  position  as  good  as  that  of  tluir 
brethren.    And  yet  there  were  free  labourers  amongst  the  IsvaeHtea, 
besides  the  slaves  they  acquired  from  foreign  nations,  and  these  had 
also  their  own  portions,  but  they  were  able,  in  addition,  to  work 
upon  the  land  of  others,  because  from  its  limited  extent,  or  its 
peeuliaritiiss,  their  proper  allotment  did  not  require  the  whole  of 
their  toil. 

No  sensible  man  advocates  anything  approaching  to  oommuoism 
in  regard  to  the  division  and  appropriation  of  land ;  but  still  I  think 
the  following  changes  are  desirable : — 1.  A  law  by  which  the  quan- 
tity of  land  one  individual  may  hold  should  be  limited,  according  to 
its  value  or  extent.  2.  A  measure  which,  if  not  abolishing  entail, 
should  put  it  upon  another  footing.  3.  Such  a  modification  of  the 
laws  of  title  as  shall  render  conveyancing  as  simple  a  matter  to  the 
ordinary  individual,  as  it  may  be  now  to  those  who  have  made  it 
their  special  study.  And  4.  Some  modification  of  the  laws  whioh 
define  the  position  of  lessors  and  lessees ;  so  that  it  may  no]  longer 
happen  that  at  the  expiration  of  a  term  the  freeholder  reaps 
enormous  gain,  and  the  outgoer  suffers  not  only  the  loss  of  the 
property,  but  has  to  meet  heavy  claims  for  dilapidations. 

J.  B.  B.  a 
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SrieiTtt, 


HAS  MAN  DEVELOPED  FROM  THE  SAVAGE  STATE? 

NB0ATITB  BBFLT. 

Thb  supposed  connection  between  adTancement  in  civilization  and  im- 
proyement  in  morals  has,  by  this  time,  come  to  be  recognized  sis  nothing 
more  than  a  rhetorical  commonplace.  It  is  only  wonderfol  that  the  patent 
contradiction  between  this  theory  and  the  facts  of  history  should  ever  hare 
escaped  notice."  Saturday  Beview, 

"  Man,"  we  have  asserted,  as  we  believe,  has  not  "  developed 
from  a  savage  state."  For  entertaining  this  belief  we  offered  such 
reasons  as  appeared  to  ns  to  show  that  man  could  not  have  been 
fonned  by  a  beneficent  Creator  in  a  savage  state ;  not  only  because 
that  wonld  have  been  an  unbeneficent  form  of  existence  to  give, 
but  also  because  we  have  no  instances  of  human  progress  beiog 
made  unless  through  some  influence  being  exerted  from  a  higher 
source  than  that  of  the  race  by  whom  civilization  is  attained. 
Besides  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  man  was 
originally  formed  in  the  image  of  Grod,  and  was  at  first  divinely 
endowed  with  the  breath  of  the  Deity's  owu  life,  we  have  the 
general  belief  of  man  in  a  golden  age  to  support  our  view  that 
civilization,  in  that  signification  of  it  which  refers  to  the  ekaraeUr 
of  man,  rather  than  to  the  accidents  of  human  life,  is  the  origins] 
condition  of  our  race,  and  that  savagery  or  barbarism  is  a  deterion- 
tion  rather  than  an  elevation  of  the  human  family.  No  history  ac 
all  reveals  man  to  us  in  the  state  of  depravity  and  loathsome  sensu- 
ality in  which  savages  exist.  There  is  always  some  race  or  family 
of  higher  nature  and  nurture,  whose  influence  and  action  exercises 
an  elevating  power  over  the  darkest  nations,  and  incites  them  to 
accept  some  of  the  civilization  of  which  they  are  the  possessors  or 
exemplars. 

Scarcely  any  history  at  all  gives  information  of  the  development 
of  man.  Indeed,  development  is  quite  a  modem  idea.  The  coltaie 
of  individuals,  and  the  subduing  of  masses,  was  considered  enoui^ 
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in  the  ages  of  the  past.  We  speak  of  the  oiTilisation  of  India, 
^Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Borne,  &c.,  but  that  is  certainly  not  the 
civilization  which  we  now  seek.  Civilization  in  that  sense  meant 
only  wealth,  grandeur,  pomp,  luxury,  and  power ;  it  did  not  imply 
culture  or  pure  joy,  lawful  and  conscious  submission  to  rules  of 
duty  known  to  be  best.  The  grandeur  was  allied  to  tyranny,  the 
submission  to  slavery ;  the  luxury  was  purchased  by  helot-labour, 
and  the  offices  of  toil  were  performed  under  the  taskmaster's  lash. 
The  spirit  of  all  the  laws  of  the  ancient  world  was  coercion,  not 
conyiction.  There  was  no  provision  for  development,  and  hence 
all  these  nations  have  sunk,  have  degenerated.  They  are  proofs  of 
the  ability  of  man  to  degenerate  ;  but  not  of  his  readiness  to  be 
oiyilized.  In  civilization  man  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  nor* 
mal  condition  of  his  existence;  in  so  far  as  he  nears  that  he 
becomes  civilized,  in  so  far  as  he  recedes  from  that  he  is  called 
wild,  barbarous,  savage.  Were  savagery  the  normal  state  of  man, 
nobody  would  be  surprised  at  barbarous  conduct ;  but  we  call  that 
inhumane,  nay,  even  inhuman,  evidently  showing  that  we  do  not 
think  it  is  a  kind  of  action  which  belongs  to  man. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  our  superfine  histories  of  the  progress 
of  man  are  based  upon  suppositions ;  and  yet  most  people  talk  of 
these  suppositions  as  if  they  were  facts.  The  convenient  savage, 
who  can  never  be  brought  into  the  witness-box,  and  of  whom 
almost  anything  can  be  asserted,  has  been  so  popularized  in  political 
economy  and  social  economy,  in  picturesque  history  and  travels,  in 
treatises  on  politics  and  morals,  in  questions  regarding  the  origin 
of  society  and  of  cities,  that  people  are  apt  to  forget  that  he  is  little 
else  than  a  lay-figure,  like  a  painter's  model,  or  a  fashionable  mil- 
liner's wire-boddice,  for  fitting  on  whatever  garb  may  be  desired. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  history  of  early  man, 
which  seems  to  be  consistent  in  itself,  starts  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view,  and  presents  us  with  man,  in  the  beginning,  as  formed 
in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God ;  while  the  opposite  idea 
came  in  with  the  originators  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  has 
continued  popular  chiefly  with  those  who  think  that  the  abstract 
proposition  **  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal "  requires  the 
idea  of  the  originally  savage  man  and  his  gradual  civilization  as  a 
basis  and  support.  But  it  is  really  a  very  sad  as  well  as  bad  basis ; 
for  aU  that  we  know  of  real  savages  is  quite  opposed  to  the  notion 
that  they  are  all  free  and  equal,  enjoying  in  common  the  good 
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bonntlea  of  gncioos  nature  in  noblo  oonteatmeat,  rising  by  degrees 
to  maBtery  and  power,  to  ciyie  oomnranity  of  effort*  aodfltatenMiily 
endeavour  after  jostioe,  morality,  and  truth. 

B.  E.  C.  in  his  opening  paragraph  says,  that  on  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  at  the  commencement  of  the  drama  of  history,  "  kingdom 
are  seen,  but  no  one  can  tell  who  founded  them  "  (p.  45i  mute) ;  la 
his  second  he  idefines  ciyilixation,  and  in  the  third  he  quotes  fren 
J.  S.  Mill's  paper  on  civilization,  a  definition,  or  to  apeak  mom 
correctly,  a  description  of  an  [imaginary]  savage  tribe,  as  eea- 
trasted  with  a  civilised  community.  The  former  are  disaocisted 
and  unsocial,  selfish,  and  self-wiUed,  so  that  "  every  one  trusts  in 
liis  own  strength  or  cunning,  and  where  that  fails  he  is  'geaersllj 
without  resource."  In  the  fourth  paragraph  he  affirms  that  ''nuu, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  history,  appears  just  in  that  conditkv 
which  is  here  described  by  Mr.  Mill  as  savage  "  (p.  455).  In  the 
first  and  fourth  paragraphs,  therefore,  there  is  a  manifest  contrt- 
diction.  "  Kingdoms  are  seen  "  and  "  cities  appear  "  at  the  dam 
of  history,  but  yet  men  are  dissociated  and  unsocial,  each  one  look- 
ing to  and  trusting  in  himself.  I  cannot  comprehend  a  ^ssoeiated 
kingdom,  nor  can  I  understand  a  selfish  savagery  assoeiated  in  dif- 
sociation.  It  is,  I  doubt,  only  when  we  get  into  the  dark  ages  of 
ancient  history  that  we  can  lay  hold  of  a  savage,  that  eon  be  le 
manipulated  as  to  give  even  a  slight  semblance  of  truth  to  the  ides 
of  the  early  savage  condition  of  man.  The  developing  savage  in 
history  is  very  difficult  to  find.  Christian  oiviliiation  in  Avmss, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Australia,  to  a  large  extent  also  in  Ainea, 
has  mostly  gone  in  the  direction  of  civilising  the  savage  out  of 
existence. 

Civilization  is  not  a  simple  matter :  it  is  the  co-active  exercise  <^ 
several  separate  and  independent  forces — 1,  Knowledge  orcultnre; 
2,  religion ;  8,  skill  in  control ;  4,  power  to  discipline ;  5,  wealth ; 
6,  numbers.  The  highest  civilisation  is  that  which  incorporates,  ie 
the  best  balanced  style,  the  largest  number  of  these  elements  fi^ 
social  life.  Savagery  is  destitute  of  nearly  aU  these,  and  eeaie- 
quently  there  is  a  want  of  cohesion  in  savage  life.  The  antagomiB 
of  savagery  is  a  selfish,  one-sided  one ;  civilisation  is  a  balanee  of 
antagonisms,  so  arranged  as  at  once  to  secure  and  promote  sUbihftf 
and  progress.  Among  savages  everything  is  unsyatemotie ;  ia 
civilisation  system  is  everything.  It  is  evident  that  man,  if  he 
developed  from  the  savage  state,  must  have  had  a  hard  ilnM)^ 
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Upwards,  tnd  hk  progress  must  hsre  been  remarkably  slow.  If  he 
had  to  acquire  the  use  of  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  if  he  had 
to  learn  the  properties  and  qualities  of  everything  around  him  in 
relation  to  himself  and  his  necessities ;  if  he  had  all  his  information 
to  acquire,  to  store,  and  to  employ,  as  well  as  to  disoorer  a  means 
of  handing  it  down,  if  ho  was  under  the  necessity  of  collecting,  by 
his  own  experience,  or  from  tradition,  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  and 
if  he  f^t  compelled  not  only  to  learn  but  to  register  these  thingSi  It 
must  have  been  a  dreary,  dreadful  time  before  he  learned  much, 
could  make  much  use  of  his  knowledge,  or  make  much  progress  m 
communicating  it. 

llie  same  remarks  would  have  to  be  made  regarding  all  the  other 
elements  of  civUtzation,  singly  and  collectively,  and  so  the  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  would  be  indefinitely  thrown  back, 
so  as  to  Bfford  millions  of  revolving  ages  to  bring  man  to  his  present 
state  of  being.    If  this  were  so,  why  has  neither  tradition  nor 
bistory  treasured  the  doings  of  these  extended  spaces.    ,We  are 
aware  that  science,  evoking  the  remains  of  animals  in  the  dr^,  has 
sought  to  run  back  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  history,  and  preceding 
tradition — an  idea  which  E.  0.  has  illustrated  in  a  condensed  form 
▼ery  ably  in  the  debate ;  \mi  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  notion 
is  brought  forward  to  bolster  up  foregone  oonclosions,  and  scienoe 
iiteelf  warns  us  to  be  wary  in  adopting  hypotheses  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  establishment  of  theories  which  look  fair,  and  are 
thought  of  favourably.     The  drift  theory  would  send  us  quite 
adrift.    It  would  give  us  man  without  manliness,  coherding  with 
the  brutes,  and  would  still  leave  the  initial  processes  of  civilization 
unaccounted  for.    Bat  while  it  seems  to  render  the  retrospective 
history  of  man  somewhat  plainer,  it  has  the  great  fault  of  making 
the  prospective  of  human  life  far  leas  hopeful ;  for  if  the  progress 
of  humanity  is  so  slow  in  its  course  as  to  have  brought  us  in  millions 
of  ages  only  to  our  present  state,  how  long  ,in  the  future  will  it  be 
before  the  golden  age  of  science  and  poaitiviua  can  be  eflfectively 
introduced^even  if  progress  should  now  proceed,  like  our  coal 
ooDsumption,  in  geometrical  ratio,  as  compared  with  the  vast  past  of 
saTagery  behind 'US. 

Hear  what  Professor  Masson  says  on  the  speed  of  human  pro* 
gress  from  Greece  to  Great  Britain: — 

"  True,  their  cosmology  was  in  a  muddle  (perhaps  ours  is  in  a 
muddle  too,  for  as  little  as  we  think  so) ;  but  somehow  ^ey  eon* 
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trired  to  be  such  that  the  world  doubts  to  this  day  whether,  on  the 
whole,  at  any  time  since,  it  has  exhibited,  in  sucn  close  grouping, 
such  a  constellation  of  spirits  of  the  highest  magnitudp.  And  the 
lesson  enforced  by  this  Greek  instance  may  be  enforced,  less  blaz- 
ingly  perhaps,  but  still  clearly,  as  by  the  light  of  scattered  stars, 
by  instances  from  the  whole  course  of  historic  time.  ...  I 
limit  myself  to  the  assertion  that  within  historic  time  we  find  what 
we  are  obliged  to  call  an  intrinsic  co- equality  of  some  minds  at 
various  successive  points,  and  at  long  separated  intervals  ;  and  that 
consequently,  if  the  human  race  is  gradually  acquiring  a  power  of 
producing  individuals  more  able  than  their  ablest  predecessors,  tbe 
rate  of  its  law  in  this  respect  is  so  slow  that  2,500  years  bAve  not 
made  the  advance  appreciable." 

What  we  hold  is,  that  civilization  is  the  natural  state  of  man ; 
that  all  his  instincts  and  aptitudes  are  formed  for'  civilizationt  and 
find  their  full  activity  only,  in  a  civilized  state  of  life  ;  that  civiliza- 
tion has  been  in  a  condition  of  constant  fluctuation,  one  or  other  of 
its  factors  acquiring  predominance,  and  claiming  chief  power.  We 
deny  that  man  was  formed  for  or  in  the  savage  state.  We  hold 
that  savagery  is  a  fallen  condition,  a  state  of  declension,  that  had 
man  been  formed  a  savage  he  would  have  remained  so,  as  there  is 
no  apparent  power  in  savagery  to  get  out  of  that  state  of  itaelf,  and 
without  external  agency ;  and  hence  that  even  though  it  were  to  be 
proved  that  man  was  absolutely  created  a  savage,  we  oonld  not 
admit  that  he  has  developed,  but  that  he  has  been  developed  froa 
that  state.  Man  has  not  been  the  agent  of  his  own  progress.  Mac, 
when  lefl  to  himself,  stagnates  and  degenerates.  It  is  only  whea 
efforts  are  exerted  on  him  that  he  can  be  moved  upward.  The 
spirit  gf  civilization  is  not  an  issue  from  human  nature,  but  baa  s 
bigher  origin,  and  is  imparted  to  him. 

We  maintain  besides,  as  P.  O.  S.  has  ably  brought  out,  that 
civilization  is  in  man  as  a  ruling  and  controlling  influence ;  that  it 
does  not  consist  of  or  exist  in  circumstances,  but  that  it  ccmatitiitas 
a  power  which,  seizing  on  circumstances,  subdues  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  man,  and  penetrates  them  with  his  intelligence.  lCan«  as  t 
civilized  creature,  stands  in  quite  a  different  relation  to  his  snr- 
roundingg,  from  any  other  animal.  It  is  a  civilized  nature  that 
produces  the  circumstances  of  civilized  life  in  law,  letteta,  and 
inventions. 

The  triumphs  of  steam  in  manufactures  and  in  locomotion;  of 
science  in  the  interpretation  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
aun,  or  the  elements  of  aerolites ;  the  perfection  attained  by  art  ia 
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metallurgy,  dyeing,  narigation,  or  warfare,  makes  no  real  impres- 
sion on  the  great  primitive  passions  of  hnmanity,  which  act  swiftly, 
yividly,  directly,  and  form  the  basis  of  character ;  works  little 
alteration  in  those  motives  which  all  men  feel,  and  know,  and  act 
upon  ;  influences  in  a  very  slight  degree  the  great  principles  of  life 
which  everybody  can  comprehend  and  be  moved  by ;  and  which 
are  the  materials  of  civilization.  The  constitution  of  man  is  nol 
materially  changed  by  civili2sation ;  its  applications  and  its  move- 
ments may  be  changed,  but  its  passions,  energies,  feelings,  and 
capacities  retain  their  functions,  and  perform  their  part,  whatever 
be  the  forms  and  conveniencies  among  which  they  are  exercised. 
Man  is  man  alike  in  the  savage  and  in  the  civilized  state ;  but  in 
his  savage  state  he  is  man  depraved,  degraded,  fallen,  not  stirred 
to  noble  issues,  not  moved  to  the  higher  harmonies  of  sympathetic 
life.  A  savage  is  unruly  and  brutal,  if  not  embruted.  Civilization 
is  life,  according  to  rule.  It  is  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
heart,  not  the  mere  use  of  metal,  the  invention  of  luxurious  modes 
of  living,  and  the  general  strife  to  forget  one's  self  and  his  duties, 
in  the  number  and  amount  of  pleasurable  sensations  in  which  one 
can  enwrap  himself. 

L.  E.  X.  admits  this,  the  main  element  in  our  argument,  when  he 
speaks  of  Scripture  as  giving  a  history  of  the  agencies  employed  to 
secure  a  moral  civilization  in  the  world  (p.  116) ;  for  civilization  is 
expressly  moral.  A  so-called  civilization,  which  is  material  only, 
has  in  it  the  very  seeds  of  dissolution,  because  it  has  the  seeds  of 
savagery,  selfishness,  and  cunning  within  itself.  AU  great  mate- 
rial civilizations  have  declined  and  fallen.  They  have  not  had  the 
true  principle  of  progress  in  them — self-reliance  and  morality.  As 
man  becomes  selfish  he  becomes  savage,  and  disorganization  begins. 
We  see  this  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Eome,  Erance,  Spain,  &c.  These 
have  retrogressed,  not  progressed.  Progress  is  only  possible  where 
morality  lies  at  the  root  of  social  life. 

C.  H.,  Hereford,  says,  that  civilization  is  the  result  of  art,  and 
cannot  be  innate  (p.  118),  We  do  not  deny  that  art  concurs  in  and 
completes  the  arrangements  of  civilization  :  but  we  affirm  that  the 
spirit  to  which  civilization  is  due,  of  which  civilization  is  the  mani- 
festation^ is  innate.  Hence  we  deny  that  man  developed  from  a 
savage  state.  "  Do  men  gather  figs  from  thorns,  or  grapes  from 
thistles  P'  Unless  man  had  in  him,  in  his  original  state,  the  civil 
desires  and  aspirations,  he  would  never  have  been  civilized.    His 
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argaments  againet  language,  as  a  meaBore  of  oifilizatiflii  as  wdl  a 
a  necessity  to  its  oommenoenent  and  expansioQ*  do  not  seem  to  vf 
to  meet  the  points  brought  forward  in  behalf  of  the  thesis,  thai  nsa 
did  not  develop  firom  a  savage  state. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  do  not  affirm  that  man  has  ne? a 
sunk  to — never  been  in,  a  savage  state.  Oar  idea  is,  that  whenifcr 
this  has  happened  it  has  been  by  relapse,  by  fall,  by  self-indulgence, 
and  sin.  In  his  original  statb  he  possessed  aU  those  high  desires 
and  pure  notions  which  form  and  constitute  true  civilisation.  Ever 
as  he  grew  and  developed  in  the  proper  path  of  his  li£»'s  design— 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  b^iefit  of  man. — ^he  rose  in  civilization. 
Ever  as  he  declined  from  and  strayed  away  from  the  right  way  of 
life  he  became  savage  and  debased.  He  has  never  yet  readied  the 
height  of  his  destiny,  because  he  has  never  fully  lived  the  life  for 
which  he  was  formed.  Had  man  been  created  a  savai^  he  could 
never  have  formed  the  idea  of  civilization.  Civilization  is  the 
bright  ideal  of  human  life  in  holiness  and  hi^p|»iiiess.  We  see  do 
signs  of  those  creatures  who  were  formed  in  subservience  to  in- 
stinct and  self-indulgence  progressing*  Even  the  horse,  the  dog» 
the  oat,  the  ass,  the  song-bird,  &c.,  progress  merely  because  they 
are  trained  and  kept  to  their  training.  The  ideal  of  their  tnusing, 
however,  is  that  man  is  sovereign  over  them  and  of  the  eaitb— 
sovereign  because  he  is  intellectual  and  nu»al,  and  therefore  citi- 
lized ;  not  sovereign  because  he  is  savage.  The  sovereigaty  of  the 
savage  is  cruelty  and  sorrow,  not  civilization.  We  cannot  belteTS 
that  man  was  given  being  to  as  a  savage,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
assent  to  the  doctrine  that  man  has  developed  from  the  savage 
state.  L.  T.  B. 


Iv  every  man  there  is  a  certain  inevitable  connection  of  opinion.  Wc 
hold  our  views  by  seta  and  eeries.  If  we  esponae  one,  we  have  nncon* 
sciooftly  let  in  along  with  this  a  little,  or  it  may  be  a  long,  train  of  othen. 
A  man  comes  to  a  certain  conclusion  upon  some  greatly  controverted  point 
of  science.  His  eye  has  possibly  never  turned  aside  from  the  straitened 
bounds  of  scientific  matter,  and  yet  his  single  conclusion  here  leads  huD  in- 
sensibly to  a  whole  parcel  of  conclusions  in  religious  matter  or  in  ethical 
matter. — John  Morley* 
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Balaustion's  Adventure;  including  a   Transcript  from  Euripidee. 
By  BoBSBT  Bbownivo. 

London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

'*  Poetry  is  power/'  bat  it  is  also  beauty.    Browning's  poetry  is 
the  poetry  of  power.    It  is  Herakleidan,  and  generally  shows—- 


cc 


The  great  yein-cordage  on  the  fret-worked  brow  " 


of  the  writer.  He  labours  under  and  with,  he  straggles  and  strives 
for,  that  power  by  which  he  may  wreak  his  thought  into  expression. 
The  might  of  strength  is  here,  bat  it  has  scarcely  yet  been  eom^ 
posed  into  beauty,  though  it  is  "  loTely  in  its  strength."  This  is  a 
poem  of  the  heart,  in  which  his  "  late  espoused  saint "  seems  oTer 
to  beam  up  into  presence.  It  is  a  conception  worthy  of  the  mated  ^ 
twaia,  who  not  by  "  the  book  and  the  ring  "  alone  were  '*  hearted  " 
into  mutoal  happiness,  but  by  the  entwining  tendrils  of  poetic 
passion  made  one  and  indirisible.  A  lay  of  wedded  love  and 
wedded  bereaTement,  wedded  fidelity  and  wedded  reanion,  word- 
woyen  enchantment  wrought  into  the  eternal  fabric  of  true  poesy 
out  of  the  heart-grief  and  soul-sorrow  of  one  who  laments  death's 
triumph  in  this  world,  beyond  which  he  beholds  one  high  "enskied 
and  sainted.'*  If  we  are  not  sadly  mistaken  the  poem  now  before 
U8  is  due  to  a  half-unconscious  longing  to  reperuse  the  fine  fable 
of  the  Euripidean  tragedy,  which  contains  the  most  exquisite  scene 
probably  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Greek  drama,  a  favourite  play 
with  Milton.  This  done,  and  all  the  solace  and  the  sweet-thriUiog 
painfolness  of  its  touching  pathos  having  sunk  into  his  soul,  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  stirred  by  a  hunger  of  the  heart  to 
reproduce  this  story  of  a  wife's  resuireotion.  And  what  a  wonderful 
energy  of  thought  has  been  given  to  this  "  Transcript  from  Euri- 
pides " !  Transcript  it  is,  and  not  translation.  The  old  world  poem 
is  reproduced,  with  all  its  spirit  of  life  in  it  so  faithfully  rendered. 
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that  the  scholar  can  hear  the  very  whisper  of  the  Greek  throogh 
the  modern  English — and  feels  it  to  be  truer  to  the  tones  of  the 
singer  of  Salamis,  "  writ  in  remembrance,"  than  the  closest  Terw 
in  words  could  give ;  and  yet  withal,  it  has  the  freshened  full  look 
into  things  which  marks  our  modern  life — soul  wjthin  soul  is  so 
enclasped  as  to  be  one.  It  is  a  unique  picture.  The  old  Grreek 
play  of  "Euripides  the  Human  " — AlkestU — stands  like  a  stately 
pillar  in  the  Parthenon  around  which  the  English  writer  has 
wreathed  whorls  of  the  wild  pomegranate  jQower,  Balaustion,  with 
exquisite  skill  and  delicate  fancifalness.  It  is  a  drama  within  a 
story,  with  a  chorus-comment ;  showing  the  red  calyx,  the  scarlet 
petals,  and  the  rough>rinded  but  delicate  fruit  of  just  such  a 
pomegranate-tree  as  might  be  seen  from  the  Casa  G-uidi  windows 
in  that  fair  Florence  where  Aurora  Leigh  was  born  by  her  who 
wrote  therein  her  highest  convictions,  her  who  is  the  Alkestu  of 
the  English  poet's  sorrow — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

The  Greek  setting  of  the  transcript  is  beautifully  appropriate* 
Ifikias,  the  famous  Athenian  statesman,  had  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  415  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and  been  at  first  successful,  but 
subsequently  the  victim  of  a  series  of  disasters,  had  failed  and  fled, 
been  forced  to  surrender,  and  been  put  to  death  B.C.  414.  The 
power  of  Athens  was  utterly  crushed,  and  new  masters  lorded  it 
over  the  life  of  Greece.  Rhodes,  "  the  rosy  island,"  had  long 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  city  of  Minerva,  as  then  to  them 


"  The  Hfe  and  light 
Of  the  whole  world  worth  calling  world  at  allJ 


The  new  Spartan  regime  at  Athens  was  acquiesced  in  by  many, 
and  those  who  were  unwilling  to  resign  their  fidelity  to  the  city  of 
the  olive  required  to  make  choice  of  exile.  Balaustion,  a  gixi  of 
fourteen,  lived  in  ICamciros,  in  Ehodes,  and  she  inspired  some  of 
her  townsfolk  to  take  ship  and  set  sail  for  the  mainland  and  their 
heart's  home.  This  *'  lyric  girl "  is  the  heroine  of  the  prelude  and 
the  epilude,  and  as  the  darling  of  the  village  bore  a  pet  name — 

"  Although  she  has  some  other  name, 
We  only  call  her  Wild-pomegranate-flower, 
Balaustion  ;  since,  where'er  the  red  bloom  bums 
V  the  dull  dark  yerdure  of  the  bounteous  tree. 
Dethroning  in  the  Bosy  Isle,  the  rose, 
Tou  shall  find  food,  drink,  odour,  all  at  once  { 
Cool  leaves  to  bind  about  an  aching  brow, 
And,  never  much  away,  the  nightingale.'* 
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Their  galley  is  blown  out  of  its  course,  the  reckoning  of  the  master  is 
quite  lost,  a  pirate-vessel  Kiyes  them  chase,  they  fly  before  it  aad 
flight  land,  hoping  it  is  Crete  they  make  strenuous  efforts  under 
the  encouraging  songs  of  Balaastion  to  gain  the  shore  :— 

"  I  sprang  npon  the  altar  by  the  mast 
And  sang  aloft-^some  genius  prompting  me— 
That  song  of  ours  whion  saved  at  Salamis : 
*  O  sons  of  Greeks,  go,  set  your  oountry  free, 
Free  your  wiyes,  free  tout  children,  free  the  fimes 
O'  the  GK>ds,  your  fathers  founded — sepnlohres 
They  sleep  in !    Or  saye  all,  or  all  be  lost ! ' 
Then,  in  a  frensj,  so  the  noble  oars 
Churned  the  black  water  white,  that  well  away 
We  drew,  soon  saw  land  rise,  saw  hills  grow  up, 
Saw  spread  itself  a  sea-wide  town  with  towers, 
Not  fifty  stadia  distant }  and,  betwixt 
A  large  bay  aad  a  small,  the  ialet-bar, 
S?en  Ortugia'a  self-— oh,  looklsss  we ! 
For  here  was  Sicily  and  Syracuse." 

Her^was  the  pirate  in  the  rear,  and  Spartan  Syracuse  in  front; 
they  had  run  "  upon  the  lion  from  the  wolf."  The  SyraouBana  had 
heud  Balaustion's  singing,  and  insisted  on  their  sailing  baok  right 
in  the  pirate's  teeth : — 

*'  And  we  were  just  about 
To  turn  and  face  the  foe,  as  some  tired  bird 
Barbarians  pelt  at,  drive  with  shouts  away 
From  shelter  in  what  rooks,  howeyer  rude. 
She  makes  for,  to  escape  the  kindled  eye. 
Split  beak,  crook'd  claw  o'  the  creature,  cormorant 
Or  oesifrage,  that,  hardly  bai&ed,  hangs 
Afloat  i*  the  foam,  to  take  her  if  she  turn." 

When,  under  the  genuine  Greek  sympathy  for  letters,  a  Syraonaaa 
aage  aaked  if  they  who  sang  the  old  songs  of  Aischulos  knew  aught 
of  the  new  poet,  the  sentimental  and  human  Euripides,  should  that 
be  80  they  would  listen  to  the  same,  and  accept  that  as  a  ransom. 
Ghreat  was  the  joy  of  the  Bhodians  !  .  Their  heroine  has  almost  all 
these  plays  by  heart  :— 

**  Why,  iast  as  snow  in  Thrace,  the  voyage  through, 
Has  she  been  &Uing  thick  in  flakes  of  him  ! 
Fluent  as  figs  at  Kaunos,  Kaunians  said. 
Balaustion,  stand  forth  and  confirm  my  speech ! 
Kow  it  was  some  whole  passion  of  a  play; 
ISoWf  pera4^enture,  but  a  honey-drop 
That  slipt  its  comb  i*  the  chorus.    If  there  rose 
A  star,  before  I  could  determine  steer 
Southward  or  northward—if  a  dond  surprised  s..  *  i 
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HwfiD,  em  I  fidrfy  hoUaod  <  Vkirl  the  sail !—» 
>Bbe  faftd  Aft  finger't  end  both  dood and  star : 
8ome  thought  that  perohed  theie,  tame  and  innaabl^ 
littad  with  wings ;  and  still,  as  off  it  flew, 
*  So  sang  Euripides,'  she  said,  *  so  sang 
The  meteorio  poet  of  air  and  sea, 
Plaaota  and  the  pale  populace  of  heaif  en. 
The  mind  of  man,  anid  all  that's  made  to  aoar  !* " 


'*  Balaustion  10  ready  to  accept  the  task ! "  ahe  exolaiffls  in  joy  :— 

''  SaTe  U8|  and  I  have  courage  to  recite 
The  main  of  a  whol§  play  from  first  to  last ; 
That  strangest,  saddest,  sweetest  song  of  his — 

AoeUmatioBB  of  gladness  arose  on  erery  aide,  and^- 

**  Then,  because  Qmks  are  Greeks,  and  hearts  are  hearts. 
And  poetry  is  power— thsj  all  outbroke 
In  a  mat  joyous  laoghter,  with  mt(^  love; 
Thank  Herakles  for  tibe  good  holiday ! 
Make  for  the  harbour !    Bow  and  let  Toioe  ring, 
'^In  we  row,  bringing  more  Euripides !' 
AU  the  ovowd,  aa  tlMjr  lined  the  harbour  now 
*  More  of  Euripides ! '  took  up  the  ay. 
We  landed ;  the  whole  city,  soon  astir. 
Game  rushing  out  of  gates  in  common  joy 
To  the  suburb  temple ;  there  they  stationed  me 
O'  the  topmost  step ;  and  plain  I  told  the  play. 
Just  as  I  saw  it  1  what  the  actors  said. 
And  what  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw  the  whiles 
At  our  Eamairos  theatre  dean-scooped 
Out  of  a  hill-side,  with  the  sky  aboTC 
And  sea  before  our  seats  in  marble  row : 
Told  it,  and,  two  days  more^  repeated  it, 
Until  tliey  sent  us  on  our  way  again 
With  good  words  and  grsat  wishes." 

Gveat  is  tiie  admiration  she  won,  as  her  repeated  enoore  dums ;  i 
wealthy  Syracosan  sends  her  a  whole  talent  of  gold  in  token  of  ^ 
delight.  This  she  left  on  the  tripod  of  the  fane  of  Herakles,  frr 
die  gloried  not  in  golden  gifts,  but  her  heart  wae  tmuhid  ^ 
saddened  lore  when  the  Athenian  oaptivea  in  tlieiv  yend  qiWT 
serritade,  those— 


**  Whom  their  lord  gmw  kinder  so 
Because  they  called  the  poet  ooonttyman, 
Beat  me  a  crown  of  wiid  jpoaMyr awsrfe  Jleisar." 

Oh,  ezquidte  gift  1  (Ulof  thefieagnii|oeofaoiil.tliaiik»l  Bat<fc«' 
waa  yet  another  mmd»  a  fweeter»  nearer  anddwegeee— •^'** 
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tddiwilh  aonaidttLUiuk  on  the  die«k>  heatMice  la  the  ri^Mihi  a 
loKt^Uglit  in  the  eye,  and  nok  hope  in  the  heart,  thntip** 

**One  man— >cmd  youth,  three  dayv,  each  day 
Qif  ere  I  lifted  up  my  Voice  to  epeak, 
Igaye  ft  downward  glanoe  by  aceidept), 
Was  found  at  foot  o'  tiie  temple.    When  m  tailed, 
Therei  in  the  chip  too,  was  he  found  ai  weU, 
Hafing  a  hunger  to  aee  Athens  too. 
We  rcMbed  Peiraiena :  when  I  landed — lo ! 
He  was  beaide  me.    Antheeterion-month* 
la  juat  commencing :  when,  its  moon  rounds  ^ull, 
We  are  to  many.    O  Earip  idea ! " 

Ah,  there  is  in  these  last  two  words  what  a  heart-leap  of  hope, 
gratitude,  and  admiration,  to  the  aaviour  of  her  fxiends,  and  the 
canse  of  the  good-gift  which  but  a  moon  hence  is  to  be  hen !  Such 
is  the  bye-play-outline,  the  Aramework  in  which  the  transcript  is 
set :  a  famous  Gbeek  giayen  rim,  the  curtain  and  the  proscenium 
in  which  the  grand  old  play  of  the  latest  in  birth  of  the  famous 
Greek  tragedians,  who 


"  The  setting  eon,  with  mnaio  at  theoloee  ;— 
L&e'the  last  taate  of  sweets  is  sweetoat  laat." 


The  plot  of  Alkeatis  ia^fiuniliar  in  oar  ease  n  hoiuehold  words. 
Apollo  tended  the  flocks  of  Admetos,  King  of  Thessaly,  during  the 
nine  years  he  was  obliged  to  serve  as  mortal.for  haying  slain  the 
Cyclops.  He  had  prewuled  upon  the  Fates  to  gnant  to  his  mortal 
master  deliyerance  from  death,  if  father,  motiier,  or  wife  would  die 
for  him.    The  scene  of  the.  play  opena^ 

**  Where  slept  a  silent  palace  in  the  sun, 
With  pUdns  adjacent,  and  Thesealian  peace, 
wbeva  King  Admetoetzaled  the  land;" 


ApoUoi'ie' standing -at  the  portico.    He  it  to  leave,  and  death  is  that 
day  to  enter  the  palace.    Alkestis,  wife  of  Admetos,  is— 

^  WflliDg  todia  instead  of  him  and  watch 
Never  a  sunrise  nor  a  sonseli  more : 
And  ahe'ia  even  now  within  tiie  hoaae. 
Upbom  by  mtying  baadi^  the  fteUa  finame 
GraapingiUlaatof  meoat;  ainee-to-dav 
Deatiny  is  accomplished,  and  she  dies. 

*  AiUhegUriom*motiHki  answers  to  the  lattev  half  of  iE^braaiy  and  the 
former  half  of  March,  in  whidi  Tkt  Mtoi^^cftkf  JFfo«Mf«»was  held  during 
three  days  at  Athens. 
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Deftih  eonfronts  Apollo  in  the  portico,  and  the  contTast  between 
themm-god  and  the  god  of  the  drear  darkness  of  Hades'  hall  is  thof 
toadied  on  the  canvas  of  imagination  hj  Browning : — 

*'  Out  from  the  portico  there  gleamed  a  God» 
Apollon ;  for  the  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
The  quiTer  at  his  shoulder,  all  his  shape 
One  dreadful  beauty.    And  he  hailed  the  honse^ 
As  if  he  knew  it  well,  and  loved  it  much. 
•  •  •  % 

And  we  observed  another  Deitji 

Half  in,  half  out  the  portal— watch  and  ward— 

Dyeing  his  fellow  :  formidably  fixed, 

Yet  futering  too  at  who  affronted  hira, 

As  somehow  disadvantaged,  should  they  strive. 

Like  some  dread  harpy  blackness,  mffl^  wing, 

Convulsed  and  cowering  head  that  is  all  eye, 

Which  proves  a  mined  eagle  who,  too  blind 

Swooping  in  quest  o*  the  quarry,  fawn  or  kid, 

Deecned  deep  down  the  chasm  *twixt  rock  and  rock. 

Has  wedged  and  mortised,  into  either  wall 

O'  the  mountain,  the  pent  earthquake  of  his  power; 

So  lies,  half  hurtless  yet  still  terrible. 

Just  when  who  stalks  up,  who  stands  front  to  front, 

Bat  the  great  lion-guarder  of  the  gorge. 

Lord  of  Sie  ground  a  stationed  glory  there ! 

Yet  he  too  pauses  ere  he  try  the  worst 

O*  the  frightful  unfamiliar  nature,  new 

To  the  chasm,  indeed,  but  elsewhere  known  enough. 

Among  the  shadows  and  the  silences 

Above  i'  the  sky.*' 

**  So  each  antagonist 
Silently  faced  his  fellow,  and  forbore. 
Till  Death  thriUed,  hard  and  quick,  in  spite  and  frar." 

Apollo  jeera  at  death,  and  forewarns  him  that  HeraUea  will  veKse 
the  prey,  and  bring  her  back ;  Death  replies,  and  a  oomment  hf 
Browning  follows  the  lines  of  Euripides  thus  :~ 

"  *  Having  talked  much,  thou  wilt  not  gain  the  more! 
This  woman,  then  descends  to  Hades*  hall 
Kow  that  I  rash  on  her,  begin  the  rites 
O*  the  sword ;  for  sacred  to  us  gods  below 
That  head  whose  hair  this  sword  shall  sanctify  I ' 

And,  in  the  fire-flash  of  the  appalling  sword. 
The  upmsh  and  the  outburst,  the  onslaught 
Of  Death's  portentous  passage  through  the  door, 
Apollon  stood  a  pitying  moment-space : 
I  caught  one  last  gold  gase  upon  the  night 
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Newing  the  world  now :  and  tho  god  waa  gone, 
And  mortala  left  to  deal  vrith  misery ; 
And  in  oame  stealing  slow,  now  this,  now  that 
Old  sojourner  throughout  the  countey-side, 
Sttnrants  grown  friends  to  those  unhappy  here." 

A  matron,  iBsaing  from  the  house,  thus  deacribes  Alkestis  on  this 
supreme  day  :— 

''For,  when  she  felt  the  crowning  day  was  come. 
She  washed  with  riT^-waters  her  white  skin. 
And,  taking  firom  the  cedar  closets  forth 
Vesture  and  ornament,  bedecked  herself 
Kobly,  and  stood  before  the  hearth,  and  prayed : 
'  Mistress,  because  I  now  depart  the  world. 
Falling  before  thee  the  last  time,  I  ask^ 
Be  mother  to  my  orphans !  * 

"  And  ewerj  altar  through  Admetos's  house 
She  visited  and  crowned  and  prayed  before. 
Stripping  the  myrtle-foliage  irom  the  boughs. 
Without  a  tear,  without  a  groan— no  change 
At  all  to  that  skin's  nature^  fair  to  aee, 
Caused  by  the  imminent  eril.    But  this  done^- 
Beaching  her  chamber,  falling  on  her  bed. 
There,  truly  burst  she  into  tears  and  spoke : 
*  O  bride-bed,  where  I  looeened  from  my  life 
Yirginity  for  that  same  husband's  sake 
Because  of  whom  I  die  now— >fiire  thee  weQ ! 
Since  nowise  do  1  hate  thee :  me  alone 
Hast  thou  destroyed ;  for,  shrinking  to  betray 
Thee  and  my  spouse^  I  die :  but  thee^  O  bed. 
Some  other  woman  shall  possess  as  wife-^ 
Truer,  no !  but  of  better  fortune^  say !  *  '* 

We  next  see  as  if  brought  on  the  stage  before  us : — 

«*A]kestis*  self. 
The  consecrated  lady,  borne  to  look 
Her  last— and  let  the  Uviog  look  their  last^- 
She  at  the  sun,  we  at  Alkestis." 

As  she  gazed  on  the  blue  sky,  the  green  earth,  the  home,  the 
friends,  the  children  of  her  living  life,  she — 

''Saw,  with  a  new  sense,  all  her  death  would  do, 
And  which  of  her  survivors  had  the  right. 
And  which  the  less  right,  to  survive  thereby 
For,  you  shall  note,  she  uttered  no  one  word 
Of  love  more  to  her  husband,  though  he  wept 
Plenteously,  waxed  importunate  in  prayer- 
Folly's  old  fashion  when  its  seed  bears  fruit. 


l4liiiir'Bli0  Judged  that  afae  Ltd  boogbfeftlie 
O'  th0  seltor  at  its  Taloe, — nor  pniMd  him  ■ 
3l«r  blamed  benal^  bnt^wilh  indiflhmmtcfp 
S>wliim<jmiio  money  up,  pnfMuo  toJMvo* 
QBm  Irajmr^  wi^  ■  soUtnry  Wlfr«— 
True  porple-^but  in  place  of  all  that  coin. 
Bid  nuide«  hnndxed  othan  happy  too 
If  00  willed  fate  or  fortune  1    Wnat  remained 
To  giro  awaj,  should  rather  go  to  these 
Than  one  with  coin  to.oliid[  and  oontemplata.* 
AdmetOB  bad  his  shaie  and  might  depart, 
The  rsat  was  for  her  children  and  tar  herMH*^ 

Alkestis feakiittleof  the romanoe  of  death,  the-poesionate  bliti 
of  self-sacrifice  bdit  Euripides  j^s  the  death  suie  with  greit 
dramatic  power: — 

^  Then  a  shiTer  ran : 
'  He  has  me— seest  not  f-^hales  me, — who  is  It  f — 
To  the  ball  o*  the  Dead-^ah,  who  but  Hades'  eelf, 
He,  with  the  wines  there,  glares  at  me,  one  gase 
All  tbat  Une  briSianoe,  nmler  the  eye-brow ! 
What  wilt  thou  do?    Unhand  met    Buob  a  way 
I  bare  to  traverse,  sOl  unhappy  one!''*' 

AdmetoB  protests  infinite  love  for  her : — 

"  She  waved  away 
Tbe.blne'^yed  blaek«wing'd  phantom,  bsld  is.  check 
The  adTanoing  pageantry  of  Hades  there. 
And,  with  no  onange  in  her  own  oonntenane^ 
GUie  fixed  ber  eyes  on  the  protesting  man, 
And  let  ber  lips  unlock  their  isentenos^-— soi  " 

Sbe  dwells  most  on  bar  little  daughter's  fiitare  fate  tbus  finely— 

"  *  For  neither  shall  thy  mother  watch  thee  wed, 
Kor  hearten  thee  in  ebildbirth,  standing  by, 
Just  when  a  mother's  preeenoe  help* the  most! 
Ko,for  I  hare  to  die :  and  this  my  ill 
Comes  to  me,  nor  tonaorrow,  no,  nor  yet 
The  third  day  of  the  month,  but  now,  eren  now, 
I  shall  be  reckoned  among  those  no  merer 
Farewell,  be  happy!'" 

Admetos  assures  her  be  will  not  marry  another,  be  will  make  a 
statne  of  her,  and  make  it  bis  bride-bed  comrade ;  be  will,  on  ioB 
death,  be  buried  beside  ber,  be  will  do  all  manner  of  impossibilities ; 
only  the  possibilities  be  will  not  do,  and  renouncing  her^elf-sscrifie^* 
die  as  be  ought,  aeeing  this  is  the  time.  So  sobbing  by  the  bedaidi 
he  stood,  Browning  eays :— 


Bat  Bomebow  child-like,  like  his  children,  like 
Ohildishness  the  world  OTer.    Whtt  was  ncnr 
Li  this  «D]uninoemeot  that  hie  wift  moit  ^P 
What  particle  of  pdn  beyond  the  pact 
He  made  with  eras  wide  open,  long  ago — 
Made  and  was,  if  not  glad,  content  to  make  ? 
Now  that  the  sorrow  he  had  called  for  oama^ 
He  sorrowed  to  the  height :  none  heard  him  aaj, 
Howvrer,  what  would  seem  so  pertinent, 
'  G?6  keep  this  pact  I  find  anrpasa  my  power  s 
Besoind  it,  Moirai !    Gire  me  back  her  life, 
And  take  the  life  I  kept  by  base  ewhange! '  " 

Euripidee  prooeeds  ;•— 

**'Baisethj  laoe  nor  forsake  tbr  children  tbua  I ' 
*  Ah,  willmgly  indeed  I  leave  them  not  I 
Bat^fare  ye  wall,  my  children ! 

<*  *  Look  on  ftfaMn^ 
Look!' 

**  *  I  am  nothingness.' 
'<' What  dost  thoa?    Lear'st    .    .    . 
•••FaroweU!' 

**  And  in  the  breath  she  passed  away 
'  Undone— me  miserable  1 '  moaned  the  king, 
While  friends  released  the  long  snspended  si^ 
'  Gbne  is  she :  no  wift  for  Admetoe  more  I ' " 

Alkestis  is  gone,  Admetos  has  his  dead  taken  into  the  house,  and 
the  choms  sings  commonplaoes  of  comfort.  Herakles  conies  in  intend- 
ing'to  be  Admetos'  gaest.  They  tell  him  nothing  of  the  death,  and 
Admetos  conceals  the  nearness  of  the  grief  in  his  heart,  and  the 
closeness  of  the  bereayement,  so  that  Herakles  goes  and  enjoys 
himself  at  a  capital  dinner,  all  nnwitting  of  the  tmgedj  of  the 
house.  The  strength-god  is  a  favonrite  of  Browning's.  Ha  de- 
scribes him  thus  :*- 

**  There  smiled  the  mighty  presence,  all  one  smile 

And  no  toaoh  more  of  the  world-weary  god. 

Through  the  brief  respite !    Just  a  garland's  grace 

Aboat  the  brow,  a  song  to  satisfy 

Head,  heart,  and  breast,  and  trampet*lips  at  onoe^ 

A  solemn  draught  of  true  religious  wine. 

And, — ^how  should  I  know  ? — half  a  mountain  goat 

Torn  up  and  swallowed  down, — the  feast  was  teoe 

But  brief ;  all  cares  and  pains  took  wing  and  flew, 

LeaTing  the  hero  ready  to  begin 

And  help  mankind,  wnateTcr  woe  came  naxt*** 
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The  funeral  procession  oomes  out  o{|;the  house,  and  a  very  pnttf 
qvarrel  as  it  stands  falls  ont  between  Admetos  and  liia  hAa 
PliereB»  each  aecnslng  each  of  selfishness,  and  showing  much  of  it, 
and  ample  jastice  is  done  to  the  Eoripidian  hnmanneifl  of  tiiit 
Boena.  The  funeral  marches  on  to  the  graye,  and  we  have  a  heart- 
beat of  the  poet's  own  in  these  words  : — 

'*  Wherewith  the  sad  pvoceBsion  wound  away, 
Made  bIowIj  for  the  suburb  sepulchre. 
And  lo — while  still  one's  heart,  in  time  and  tune. 
Paced  after  that  symmetric  step  of  Death 
Mute  marching,  to  the  mind's  eye,  at  the  head 
O'  the  moumerB— one  hand  pointing  out  their  paUi 
With  the  long  pale  terrific  sword  we  saw. 
The  other  leading,  with  grim^  tender  graoe, 
Alkestis  quieted  and  consecrate." 

HevaUea  learns  from  a  servaot  the  true  state  of  the  matter, 
and — 

"  He  plucked  the  chaplet  from  his  forehead,  dashed 
The  myrtle  sprays  down,  trod  them  underfoot  1 
And  all  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  wine 
Withered  away,  like  fire  from  ofi"  a  brand 
The  wind  blows  over — beacon  tliough  it  be, 
Whose  merry  ardour  only  meant  to  make 
Somebody  au  the  better  for  its  blaze, 
And  saTe  lost  people  in  the  dark ;  quenched  now ! 


-<• 


Not  long  quenched !     As  the  flame,  just  hurried  off 
The  brand's  edge,  suddenly  renews  its  bite. 
Tasting  some  richnesB  caked  i'  the  core  o'  the  tn 
Pin^  with  a  blood  fhat's  oil — and  triumphs  up 
Pillar- wise  to  the  sky,  and  sares  the  world : 
So,  in  a  spasm  and  splendour  of  resolve. 
All  at  once  did  the  God  surmount  the  man. 


He  determines  at  once  $— 


"  I  will  go  lie  in  wait  for  Death,  black-stded 
King  of  the  corpses !    I  shall  find  him.  sure, 
Drinking,  heside  the  tomb,  o'  the  sacrifice : 
And  if  I  lie  in  ambuscade,  an(!  leap 
Out  of  my  lair,  and  seize — encircle  him 
Till  one  hand  join  the  other  round  about — 
There  Uvea  not  who  shall  pull  him  out  from  me. 

**  Bib-mauled,  before  he  let  the  woman  go  ! 
But  even  say  I  miss  the  booty — say. 
Death  comes  not  to  the  boultered  bicod— why  thca^ 
Down  go  I,  to  the  unsunned  dwelling-pboe 
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Of  Kor^  and  the  king  than — nuke  demaad, 

Confident  I  shall  bring  Alkestia  baok. 

Be  ai  to  put  her  in  the  hands  of  him 

Mj  host,  that  honsed  me^  nerer  drove  me  off : 

Though  stricken  with  sorrow,  hid  the  stroke. 

Being  a  noble  heart  and  honouring  me  1 

He  departs,  and  Mr.  Browning-^or  Balanation — speaks : — 

"  Gladness  be  with  thee,  Helper  of  our  world ! 
I  think  this  is  the  authentic  sign  and  seal 
Of  godship,  that  it  ever  waxes  glad. 
And  more  glad,  until  gladness  blossoms,  bursts 
Into  a  rage  to  suffer  for  mankind. 
And  recommence  at  sorrow  :  drops  like  seed 
After  the  blossom,  ultimate  of  all. 
Saj,  does  the  seed  scorn  earth  and  seek  the  sunP 
Surelj  it  has  no  othar  end  and  aim 
Than  to  df  op,  once  more  die  into  the  ground, 
Taste  cold  and  darkness  and  oblivion  there: 
And  thence  rise,  tree-like  grow  through  pain  to  joj. 
More  joy  and  most  joj — do  man  good  again." 

Here  again  is  a  tone  from  the  poet's  own  feeling  of  the  heaviness  of 
the  heart  when  the  vacancy  made  by  Death  is  made  palpable  on  the 
retam  from  the  sepulchre  of  "  dear  dust "  : — 

"  New  he  was  made  aware  how  deaf*  is  death, 
How  lovable  the  dead  are,  how  the  heart 
Yearns  in  us  to  go  hide  where  they  repose. 
When  we  find  sunbeams  do  no  good  to  see, 
Kor  earth  rests  rightly  where  our  footsteps  fall. 
His  wife  had  been  to  him  the  very  pledge. 
Sun  should  be  sun,  earth — earth  ;  the  pledge  was  robbed, 
Pact  broken,  and  the  world  was  left  no  world.*' 
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Strong  self-abasement  enters  into  the  consoience  of  Admetos  m 
he  reflects  on  Alkestis*  sacrifice,  his  own  selfish  cowardice,  and  be 
begins  to  feel  and  to  fear  himself  worthy  of  the  scorn  of  Thessaly, 
and  repentance  creeps  into  his  soul.  The  self-upbraiding  soliloquy 
of  Admetos  is  rendered  with  a  splendid  efiicacy  by  Browning.  At 
length,  while  the  chorus  is  detailing  the  sad  necessity  of  death, 
Herakles  appears  leading  a  veiled  female  by  his  side,  whom  he 
says  he  has  won  in  a  prize-fight.  Those  who  have  seen  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Hercules  and  the  bull  at  the  Vatican  may  find  the  full- 
muscled,  rich-blooded  deity  reproduced  for  them*  in  this  word- 
piotore: — 
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** That  fiMnd looked  voughwilhflghluig.  Hadhoitnined 
Wont  brute  to  brawt  was  «f«r  ■tranfled  yot? 
Somehow,  a  TiotoiT— for  thete  stood  the  strength, 
Happytf  as  alwa^  $  sometiines  grave,  perhaps ; 
The  gxeal^ein  cordage  on  the  fret-worked  biow, 
Black-swoUen,  beaded  yet  with  battle-drops 
The  yellow  hair  o*  the  hero ! — his  big  frame 
A-quiyer  with  eaeh  muscle  sinking  back 
Into  the  sleepy  smooth  it  leaped  from  late, 
Under  the  gnat  guaitl  of  one  arm  there  leant 
A  shronded  something,  Utc  and  woman-like^ 
Propped  by  the  heart-beats  'neath  the  Hon-coat. 
When  he  liad  finished  his  surrey,  it  seemed. 
The  hearings  of  the  heart  began  subside, 
The  helping  breath  returned,  and  last  the  smile 
Shone  out,  aU  Herakles  was  back  again. 
As  the  winds  followed  the  saluting  hsad.** 

(To  he  etmHnued,) 


2^e  Best  of  all  Oood  Compai^.    Edited  by  BLUfCBASD  Jbbkold. 

London :  Honlston  &  Sons. 

Hbbb  is  a  capital  idea.  Thia  is  a  series  whicli  Has  been  projected 
to  bring  to  us  as  "  Daily  Companions  "  all  tbe  highest  and  noblest 
thinkers,  writers,  and  poets,  who  haye  illustrated  the  past.  "  Half- 
hours  with  the  Beat  Aathors  "  was  a  splendid  soheme,  and  well 
was  it  carried  out  by  the  Nestor  of  the  cheap  press — Charles 
Knight.  But  those  seasons  of  communion  were  all  too  short,  thej 
only  made  us  long  for  more.  In  that  to  a  certain  extent  lay  their 
value.  This  series  of  "  Days  "  with  the  best  company  is  a  dere- 
lopment  for  the  better  of  that  scheme.  It  is  to  consist  of 
introductions  to  the  companion  of  the  day,  giving  us  so  much  of 
information  about  him  as  shall  enable  us  to  feel  "mt  home" 
in  our  companionship,  and  then  Mr.  Jerrold,  like  a  dextrous  host, 
sets  us  beside  the  great  guest  of  the  heart,  contrives  to  tuia 
towards  us  the  finest  side  of  our  friend,  and  induces  him  to  bring 
out  for  us  all  these  salient  traits  for  which  he  is  remarkable. 

We  have  before  us  two  of  this  series  of  royal  octavo  pamphlets, 
each  containing  about  sixty-four  pages  of  excellently  written  or 
selected  matter,  nicely  printed  and  well-arranged.  Part  I.  consists 
of  "  A  Day  with  Charles  Dickens."  The  cover  contains  a  capitsl 
likeness  (which  ought  to  have  been  reproduced  in  the  work  itself)- 
The  frontispiece  is  a  quarto  specimen  in  facsimile  of  the  penniaB- 
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Bbip  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  work  contains  «0tfm  parts:  I.  Charles 
Dickens,  In  memoriam;  TL  His  Life  vnd  Works ;  lU.  Dickens, 
the  Speaker;  lY.  Charles  Dickens  and  Douglas  Jerrold ;  V.  June 
9th,  1870  (the  death-day) ;  VI.  The  Moral  of  his  Life,  and  VH. 
His  Beqnest  to  Posterity.  The  whole  fofms  a  capital  epitome  of 
Dioken's  life,  including  cvxtioisms  and  specnmejivs  of  his  woiks,  and 
some  remarks  of  ydae  on  the  nature  of  the  novelist's  task  and 
place.  Part  I.  supplies  us  irith  "  A  Day  with  Sir  Walter  Scott," 
well  united  to  this  year— the  oentennial  one.  We  haTe»  L,  Scott's 
Cradle,  i.  e.  Birth-place,  Edinburgh  ;  IT.  The  Lands  of  Scott,  the 
border  lands  of  his  natiye  country ;  HI.  A  life  of  Work>  such  as 
few  but  Seott  could  show ;  lY.  A  Visit  to  Abbotsford,  taken  under 
excellent  guidance ;  V.  Scott,  as  seen  by  his  friends ;  VI.  Sped* 
mens  of  his  Works,  &o. 

These  two  hrochurft  hanre  a  present  interest,  and  they  have 
higher  qualities  than  belong  to  the  mere  ephemertB  of  literature. 
The  idea  is  good,  and  seems  to  be  in  process  of  being  well  carried 
out. 

The  Child  and  the  Booh :  a  Manual  of  Method  for  Sunday  School 
Teachers  and  others.  By  BoBSftT  DnxKiNe  and  Josbph 
Hasbbu;,  A.X.C.    London :  Sunday  School  Union. 

Tfii  Sundi^  school  is  growing  in  importanoe,  and  as  the  educa- 
tion of  England  derelops  it  will  hold  a  higher  place  than  it  has  yet 
done.  The  drill  and  perceptiye  training  of  the  young  intellect  will 
quicken  the  mind ;  but  there  will  still  be  required  a  drill  and  pre- 
paration for  the  training  and  the  restraining  of  the  heart.  The  day 
school  will  make  children  "  wise ; "  the  Sunday  school  will  still  be 
required  to  make  them  "  wise  unto  salvation  "  by  communicating 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  power  upon  the 
character  and  conduct.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to  "  train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  he  must  bring  the  heart  of  that 
child  to  lo^  this  Book,  and  to  lore  it  as  the  work  of  his  Grod  and 
Father.  In  "  The  Child  aod  the  Book  "  many  excellent  and  yalu- 
able  aids  will  be  given  to  those  who  read  it  with  applying  hearts. 
It  takes  up  in  four  parts  the  Child,  the  Bible,  the  Teacher,  and  the 
Class.  On  each  of  these  topics  it  speaks  wise  words,  giyes  kindly 
hints,  and  supplies  Scriptural  instruction.  It  is  a  loving  book  and 
one  to  be  loredt  which  it  is  sure  to  be  if  4>aoe  diligently  read. 
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OHTJBOH  OF  IRELAND  YOUNG  HEN'S  ASSOGIATIOK. 


A  soirSe  in  conneotion  with  thit 
association  was  held,  13th  Oct.,  in 
the  rooms y  Dawson-street,  on  the 
opening  of  session  1871-72.  The 
large  room  was  crowded.  After  tea 
the  chair  was  taken  hy  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Bart. 

The  hon.  sec.  read  letters  of  apology 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Stanford. 

'*  Jerusalem  the  golden  '*  was  song, 
a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read,  and 
prayer  offered  up. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Gregg«  of  Cork,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  He  said :  An 
opening  meeting  of  such  a  society 
was  of  great  importance,  and  he 
hoped  that  all  the  young  men  who 
came  there  were  really  in  earnest, 
determined  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  business  of  the  society,  sharing 
its  adrantages,  and  also,  he  hoped, 
in  its  honours.  There  was  nothing 
more  important  for  young  men  than 
to  form  good  companionships.  Some 
of  the  strongest  friendships  formed  in 
life  began  about  that  time.  There 
was  a  strength,  a  freshness,  and  a 
power  about  them  such  as  did  not 
characterise  the  friendships  of  any 
after  period.  They  were  all  depen- 
dent upon  one  another.  They  were 
constantly  influencing  others,  and 
others  were^ influencing  them;  and 
the  historv  of  that  and  kindred 
societies  could  tell  many  a  tale  of  the 
noble  power  which  companionships 
formed  within  them  had  wielded  m 
moulding  the  good  man's  character 
for  life,  while  in  too  many  cases 
in  the  world  it  was  proved  that  to 
evil  coropanionHhip  could  be  traced 
the  bliglited  youth,  the  blasted  life, 
and  tlie  sinking  to  an  early  and  de- 
graded grave.  He  congratulated  the 
society  on  having  the  patronage  of 


th«r  present  chairman,  who  tooks 
warm  interest  in  the  association,  snd 
encouraged  the  studies  of  the  meiD- 
bers  by  offering  piues.  The  gntH 
secret  of  all  work  waa  to  do  oor 
thine  at  a  time,  and  to  do  it  with 
all  their  energy  and  might;  and  he 
recommended  them,  when  tkej 
wanted  rest  and  recreation,  to  chaiige 
their  occupation,  instead  of  doing 
nothing.  He  hoped  the  young  mca 
of  the  association  were  determined 
to  set  before  them  some  nobl«r 
purpose  in  life  than  killing  time^ 
and  that  instead  of  floating  Uiily 
like  wrecks,  they  should,  Hke  ,tl» 
gallant  ship  ploughing  her  vtj 
through  the  sea,  go  manfully  for- 
ward through  life.  The  reversod 
gentleman  concluded  by  appealiog 
in  eloquent  language  to  young  loea 
to  improve  their  opportunities,  m 
as  to  strengthen  their  charaeten, 
but,  above  all,  to  study  the  cfaa- 
raoter  of  the  Ood-man,  and  imitits 
His  example  throughout  their  Urea. 

An  hour  was  agreeably  oecupi«d 
by  songs  and  resusoitatiooa.  Profisi- 
BorO*Donoghue  presided  at  theptsoo. 

Mr.  W.  Battersby  moved  **TUt 
the  best  thanks  of  the  members  of 
this  association  are  due,  and  berebf 
presented  to  the  Rev.  Robert  & 
Gregg  for  the  excellent  address  witk 
which  he  favoured  them,  and  tbst 
this  association  welcomes  to  ii* 
rooms  the  son  of  the  honoured  and 
beloved  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Drennen  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  vith 
acclamation. 

The  Rev.Mr.  Gregg  returned  thanks, 
and  assured  the  members  that  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  still  took  gnat 
interest  in  their  association. 

Mr.  J.  Frazer  next  moved  "H*^ 
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the  members  of  thU  association, 
gratefully  remembering  the  deep 
interest  which  Sir  Joseph  Napier 
has  always  taken  in  their  progress, 
hereby  tender  to  him  the  most 
cordial  expression  of  their  thanks, 
not  only  ror  the  past,  but  for  his 
most  dignified  oonduot  in  the  chair." 
(Applause.)  Their  president  had 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  association — ^he 
had  always  been  a  most  active, 
industrious,  hard-working,  inde- 
£Utgabl6  supporter.  His  conduct 
there^  however,  had  only  been  in 
consonance  with  the  tenor  of  a  long 
and  brilliant  career  at  the  bar,  in  the 
senate,  on  the  bench,  and  in  the 
graceful  retirement  which  he  had  so 
well  and  worthily  won.  It  had  been 
a  pleasure  to  liim  in  that  leisure  to 
work  for  their  benefit — to  expound  the 
subtle  argument  and  golden  trutlis 
of  that  admirable  work,*' Butler's  An* 
alogy/'  and  many  present  knew  witJi 
what  unwavering  devotion  he  had  car- 
ried through  the  noble  undertaking. 

Mr.  Gamble,  Q.O.,  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  observed  that  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Society  since  its 
establishment,  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  their  progress,  and 
oonld  testify  to  the  great  assistance 
which  they  had  derived  from  their 
right  hon.  president. 

Sir  Joseph  Kapier  said  he  had 
always  taken  a  very  warm  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  association.  Allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  his  lectures 
on  "  Butler's  Analogy,"  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  him  to  know  that  they 
had  been  fruitful  to  a  large  degree. 
Ab  Vice-chancellor  of  their  time- 
lionoured  University,  he  had  awarded 
gold  medals  to  two  of  the'  young 
gentlemen  who  went  through  that 
oonrse  with  him,  and  to  others 
aoademio  distinctions  of  a  lesser 
dq^ree.  The  labour  had  stimulated 
the  energies  of  many,  and  had  proved 
a  work  ot  no  little  benefit  and  pleasure 


to  himself.  He  would  say  to  the 
young  men,  that  while  they  cherished 
evangelical  truth,  they  should  be 
large-hearted  and  liberal,  remember- 
ing; that  the  best  and  wisest  of  them 
might  take]  different  views  of  impor- 
portant  truths;  and  so  when  the 
veteran  battalions  should  have  passed 
away  the  voung  men  of  the  present 
day  would  continue  to  preserve  the 
deposit  of  the  faith  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  'Again,  he  believed  they 
would  yet  have  to  encounter  subtle 
enemies  in  growing  scepticism  and 
in  social  changes.  Against  that  th^ 
must  prepare]  all  their  defences,  and 
above  all,  it  was  important  for  them 
to  cultivate  the  truth  within  them- 
selves, to  be  prepared  at  every  point 
and  corner  to  fortify  themselves.  It 
had  been  ^  privilege  to  help  them 
to  understand  what  wonld  prove  .a 
great  bulwark  in  the  coming  struggle; 
and  the  many  evidences  of  their 
Christianity  comprised  within  that 
volume,  "Butler's  Analogy."  In 
conclusion,  he  alluded  to  friends  of 
the  society  departed  this  life  since 
he  last  addressed  them — Sir  Joseph 
Preston,  always  there  in  his  work 
of  quiet,  unobtmsive  usefulness; 
Mr.  G-resham,  the  constant  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  Society;  Mr. 
Collins,  one  of  their  most  earnest  and 
active  friends;  Mr.  Alexander  Nor- 
man, everywhere  a  Christian  soldier ; 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
honoured  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him-*and  exhorted  the 
joung  to  follow  their  footsteps,  guard- 
ing against  the  bitter  animosities  of 
political  and  polemioal  controversies 
which  distracted  and  divided  them, 
remembering  aflber  all  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  religion  of  love  and 
saving  grace,  with  few  doctrines  to 
be  believed,  bnt  many  duties  to  be 
performed. 

The  doxology  was  snng,  the  bene- 
diction pronounced,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 


^^  Ifnqmrtr. 


QvmiOKS  BSQfozBtirci  Av8wn». 

957.  Wlukt  it  the  b«t  method  of 
zeadiiig  a  Tolume  of  didaotio  eeaeys 
(on  subjecte  not  partiottlailT  ralftted 
to  eaoh  other),  ao  at  to  ooUeot  ma- 
teriala  for  a  oritical  eeaay  thereon ; 
and  what  is  the  best  method  of 
aneanging  (in  theform  of  an  eaeaj), 
snoh  materials  when  ooUeoted?— 
A.M.  C. 

968.  Could  70a  give  me  informa- 
tion as  to  where  I  oould  proonze  a 
goodt  cheap  woric  on  the  '*Pzo- 
mmoiation  of  Qeographioal  Karnes." 
Also,  what  oonme  ot  etady  wonld 
yott  advise  for  a  yonng  mao*  and 
what  books  would  youineommend  P 

AsBWBBS  TO  QussnoNS. 

946.  A.  D.  wiU  find  fbll  infom*- 
tion  on  all  points  relating  to  the 
material  portions  of  his  inquiry,  in 
••The  dvil  Sernee  Ouide,''  by 
B»  Johnson,  pfindpal  of  the  aoad^ 
my,  29,  Gardiner^s  Flaoe,  Dublin. 
London:  Longmans,  Gceen,  and 
Go.,  prioe  8s.  6a.,  new  edition,  oov^ 
«Bcted  to  September,  1871.  It  oon» 
tains  full  pavtioulars  regarding 
ereiry  Goremment  office  in  Bng* 
land,  !8eotland,  and  Ireland ;  the 
NeW'Bflgnlattona  as  to  o^en  oom- 
petbions,  entrance  salanes,  and 
resent  eiamination  papers  on  every 
scdbjeet  on  wiiioh  candidates  are 
tested.  It  is  much  better  to  lefer 
to-  a  work  of  this  description  than 
to  give  brief  and    unsatts&etory 

liable 


to  be  misunderstood.  It  weuld  be 
a  good  thing  if  young  men,  membot 
of  mutoaJP  improvement  sosistiei, 
would  supply  themselves  with 
copies  of  sttob  wMks  for  peni«L 
Theywonld  then,  at  a  small  Biprnw, 
often  open  the  door  to  higherpiO' 
gress  to  many  of  their  members. 

a.  H. 

951.  I  am  under  the  impissmw 
that  *<The  Idtersry  World"  m* 
one  of  the  numerous  penodisils 
edited  by  Mr.  John  iSmbt,  sod 
that  it  had  but  a  ahoH  enttsooe 
among  a  number  of  the  early  eoe- 
temporariee  of  the  JhiUik  Owtrv 
esrsMiftf<..«-&  H  A. 

966.  Aealisfoetoiy  answer  to  the 
questions  of  A.  F.  D.  wouldfill  • 
whole  number  of  this  flugsane. 
The  nature  and  nnndlsr  of  tb* 
books  he  should  msd  dspaa^ 
maHy  on  the  ideal  standard  of 
^gal  knowledgeto whiiA he dm» 
toitlain.  If  hehaveaeooivbieb 
eaa  lise  above  tiie  mere  dtttth  of 
the  law,  his  coniee  of  leading  ua* 
be  very  flOBlenHve.  ItmnstemteMt 
not  only  Bluish  law,  bvteooililii' 
tional  history,  inteniatioiiai  t^ 
Roman  law,  and  geomal  jumpn* 
denoe.  In  ^e  mofrt  speoe  oecoi- 
sarilT  sUotted  to  theee  leplisib  ^ 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  U*t«f 
iAw  best  books  on  thssa  vtfio» 
topies.  I  would  thersfors  rBosa- 
mend  A^  P.  D.  to  puiehsis  **1^ 
AAwma^"  (Cos,  10,  WsiUogCoB 
Stvset,  8trand),.or,  perhspi  hi^ 
still,  Wwren's  weU-haoim  *I«« 
Stndiss.*'--^] 
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WdtitxTxtu  W^oitB* 


Henrr  W.  Baedioi^a  **Life  of 
Jeeus  uxe  Chriat,'*  Ib  to  be  pob- 
litbed  bj  Babwaription  m  a  ihr€  de 

*<Trhe  Parks  of  London"  haye 
found  a  topographer  andthistorian. 

With  the  month  of  fogs,  Noyem- 
ber,  we  are  to  be  gratified  by  the 
appearance  in  the  litsrarjr  firma- 
ment of  Fre§Ughi, 

An  excellent  and  able  series  of 
papers,  which  appeared  in  The 
ScoUmam^  haye  been  repablished 
with  the  title,  *<  A  Sorvej  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,"  by  J.  W.  Mao- 
donell,  ICA. 

Bey.  Justin  Doolittle  has  a  oon- 
•iderable  part  of  a  Chinese  Yocabu- 
lary  in  type,  and  his  MS.  is  com- 
pleted. 

]C.  KoHke— not  the  great  strate- 
gist, but  the  poet  and  publisher  of 
Lelpsic,^bu  just  issued  **Shak- 
i^pere's  Hamlet,  Snglish  and  Qer- 
man*"  the  most  complete  edition  of 
tl^  tragedy  yet  issued,  containing 
as  it  does  the  texts  of  1009  and 
160i,  ail  the  aouroes  of  the  play,  all 
the  yarious  readinffs,  notes,  com- 
mentary, the  whole  literature 
•'  Hamlet"  has  called  forth,  and  a 


Br.  T>.  F.  Strauss  has  repvo- 
dttoed  his  Monograph  on  Ulrioh 
Ton  Hnttco,  in  an  enlarged  and 
xvfisedform. 

Herr  Arnold  Bnge  is  engaged  in 
translatmg  Lord  Balling  (Henry 
Bnlwei'i)  •'Life  of  Lord  Paimer- 
■ton." 

Mr.  Barwin  is  employed  on  a 
work  on  ''Aflimal  Physiognomy." 

<*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Baniel 
Manin  " — a  histoiy  of  the  progress 
of  the  unity  of  Italy,  is  nearly 
ready. 


Mr.  Mswell  has  retiyed  The 
CriHe^  of  which  he  manages  the  pro- 
consular staff. 

••The  Litmry  Life  of  Key.  W. 
Harness  "  is  just  out. 

••A  Page  of  History  before  the 
National  Assembly,"  has  been  writ- 
ten by  General  Troohu. 

The  late  Thomas  BaOantyne, 
editor  of  The  Siateemam^  has  left  a 
fragment  of  an  autobiography 
which  he  had  been  encouragea  by 
Thomas  Garlyle  to  write. 

The  oommittee  of  the  Lord's  B17 
Obaeryanoe  Society,  have  deter- 
mined to  ollbr  prises  fbr  exoellenoy 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of 
the  word  of  God  oonoeming  the 
history  of  that  holy  day,  as  tasted 
by  examination.  The  examination 
inll  be  open  to  persons  betweon  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  tweo^-fiye. 
The  examination  papers  will  be  sent 
out  early  in  October,  1872.  Prises 
of  money  from  £8  to  £1,  books,  and 
ecrtifloatee  of  merit,  mil  beawaffded 
according  to  results.  Communica- 
tions addrwsed  to  Bey.  John  Qrit- 
lon,  20,  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.O.,  will  meet  every 
attention. 

To  Mr.  F.  Griflltfas,  of  Llan- 
gollen College,  has  been  swarded 
a  prise  for  an  exoeUent  sasiy  on 
••The  Atonement  Viewed  in  Eola- 
tion to  Modem  ISieorieB."  Some 
of  our  readers  may  recognise  in  the 
name  given  a  contributor  whose 
initjals  has  frequently  appeared  in 
the  BrUUh  OamiroeeniaUtt. 

Sebastian  Brandt's  •^ITamm- 
schUKm,"  translated  by  Alax.  Bar- 
clay as  » The  Ship  of  Fools,'*>and 
vublished  in  1069,  is  to  boreprinted 
from  the  first  German  edition, 
149i. 
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Qeorge  T.  ThoxnaBoiii  author  of 
a  poem,  **  MemorieB/*  and  "  Tales 
for  the  Chinmej  Corner,"  for 
twenty-three  years  editor  ofDeami'* 
Mmanaok,  and  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  the  MSddletex  Chronicle  and 
the  Farmet's  CM,  died  16th  Oct. 

''Ancient  and  Kodem  Philoso- 
phy/* hy  F.  D.  Maurice,  is  to  'be 
reissued  in  a  new  and  complete 
edition  ;  his  "  Theological  Essays  '* 
are  also  to  be  revised  and  repub- 
lished. 

Miss  M.  F.  Bossetti  has  published 
an  Essay,  entitled  "  A  Shadow  of 
Dante." 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of 
John  Ck>nnington,  with  a  Memoir, 
are  in  preparation. 

W.  H.  Lecky,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in 
Ireland,"  will  issue  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  Swift,  Flood,  Qrattan,  and 
D.  O'Connell. 

A  translation  of  Ueberweg's 
"History  of  Philosophy"  will 
shortly  be  published. 

Murray,  of  ^Ibemarle  Street,  is 
about  to  issue  a  School  Bcarcl  Series 
of  Lesson  Books,  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  Smith,  the  lexicographer. 

George  Groto*s  '*  i^istotle,"  con- 

.  taining  an  Analysis  of  the  "  Orga- 

non,"  fto.,  is  in  the  press,  in  2  vols. 

The  Sarly  English  Text  Society 
will  issue,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  H.  Sweet,  of  Balliol,  Kins 
Alfred's  translation  of  "  Orosius," 
from  Are  contemporary  MS3.,  be- 
longing to  J.  Tollemache,  Esq., 
M.P* 

William  Smith  Edinburgh  is  to 
add  to  his  other  translations 
»  Fichte*s  Select  Works." 

T.  W.  Leyin*s  "Six  Lectures 
on  the  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Oioero,"  hare  been  added  to  our 
literature: 

Andrew  Bissett  has  ready  for 
iasne  "  Essays  on  Historical  Truth." 


"  The  Collected  Works  of  Thee- 
dore  Parker "  are  now  oompkted, 
in  14  Tols. 

Part  YI.  of  "  Bishop  Cokase  oa 
The  Pentateuch  and  Joahoa"  is 
nearly  ready. 

A  poetical  handbook  for  seboolS) 
by  B.  W.  Emerson,  isannooneed. 

**  Memories  of  the  British  Ua- 
seum,"|by  Bobert  Cowtan,  are 
likely  to  mrnish  pleasant  reading. 

Mr.  Edward  Arber,  the  editor  of 
the  admirable  series  of  ''English 
Beprinta,"  has  made  a  bibliogr^hi- 
cal  disoorery  which  entitles  him  to 
much  credit.  In  the  very  raw 
volume  of  Protestant  tracts  of  the 
Beformation  time,  which  "Lari 
Arthur  Horrey,  now  Bishop  of  Bskh 
and  WelLs  found  in  1861,  which 
the  British  Museum  bought  in 
1865  for  £120,  and  has  beea  in  tbe 
hands  of  all  the  beet  bibliographen 
of  the  nation,  Mr.  Arber  hu  for 
the  first  time  identified  thesecoad 
tract  with  the  lost  work  of  tlie 
author  of  the  celebrated  ''Suppli- 
cacyon  for  the  Begnrs"  (ISSIOi 
the  famous  Simon  Fiah,  nanuij, 
the  "  Summe  of  Scripture,"  tru- 
slated  out  of  the  Dutch,  referred  to 
by  John  Fox  in  hit  *'Aetes  sa^ 
Monumentes,"  leaf  987,  ed.  157& 
The  '*  Supplicacyon  "  was  reprintsd 
last  year  for  the  Early  English  IVit 
Society,  and  it  is  presumed  that  thsf 
will  complete  their  "Bepiint"^ 
reissuing  this  work  of  the  sealooi 
promoter  of  the  English  BefionDSr 
tion ;  thoufth  he  latterly  rtverted 
to  the  old  <£uroh. 

The  new  volume  of  Edwsrd  A 
Freeman's  "  History  of  tiie  Kor 
man  Conquest,"  is  entirely  tskio 
up  with  the  reign  of  WiUiaia  the 
Conqueror.  The  fifth  and  htft 
Tolume  will  carry  on  the  skatsh  to 
the  period  originally  deaigDe^  thst 
of  tne  reign  of  Edward  L 


oUtrn  ^ogifians. 


HENRY  ALDRICH.  D.D..  DEAN  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH, 

OXFORD. 

"  Among  the  Lalin  Compendia  [of  Logic]  that  of  Aldrich  has  long 
reigned  almost  exclusively  in  Oxford.*' — The  late  Dean  MameeU 

Ik  a  notice  of  a  work,  of  which  we  intend  to  give  a  thorough 
analytical  review — *'  The  System  of  Logic  and  History  of  Logical 
Doctrine "  by  the  late  Dr.  Friedrich  IJeberveg,  translated  by 
Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  M.A., — we  read,  apparently  on'good  authority, 
tl»e  following  account  of  the  condition  of  logical  study  among 
Uoiversity  scholars  at  the  present  time  :— 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  ignorance  that  pre- 
▼aUs,  amott^  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  of  any  other  logical 
theories  than  those  which  may  be  said  to  be  ^represented  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  If,  for 
instance,  we  take  up  Mr.  Garden's  "  Manual  of  Logic  " — by  no 
means  a  bad  little  book— we  find  that  the  author  is  obvioasly  unac- 
quainted with  any  works  on  the  subject  except  the  ordinary  English 
text-bnok«.  When  in  addition  to  the  three  philosophers  already 
named,  Mr.  Garden  has  mentioned  Archbishop  Thomson,  Mr. 
Chretien,  Dr.  Manntl,  and  one  or  two  others,  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
pretty  well  got  to  the  end  of  his  reading  on  logical  matters.  Mr. 
Garden's  state  of  mind  may  be  said  to  represent  the  state  of  mind 
of  too  many  of  those  who  in  this  country  teach  or  study  logic." 

This  work  of  wide  and  yaried  reading  in  the  history  of  logic,  and 
of  a  scholarly  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  main  elements 
which  differentiate  one  treatise  from  another,  has  been  frequently 
mourned  over  and  complained  of.  This  is  all  the  more  singular 
since  logic,  under  the  impulse  of  Whately,  1826,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  1833  ;  of  William  Thomson  (now  Archbishop  of  York), 
1842,  and  the  late  H.  L.  Mansel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1849,  had  been 
brought  into  greater  prominence  in  the  examinations  at  Oxford  and 
at  Cambridge ;  and  an  agitation  had  been  made  by  Augustus  de 
Morgan,  1847,  and  continued  by  C.  M.  Ingleby,  LL.D.,  1852,  for 
the  restoration  oflogic  to  a  proper  place  among  the  subjects  of  study 
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in  that  UniTersity.  Not  to  speak  of  the  academical  writers  on  logic, 
ff.^r.,  Garden,  Fowler,  Venn,  Sheddeo,  TurreU,  Karalake,  Poste, 
Jevons,  &c.,  to  mention  only  a  few  as  they  occur  to  memory— who 
have  of  late  treated  the  subject  in  one  form  or  another,  we  might 
refer  to  the  extra-academical  logical  influence  of  J.  S.  Mill— a  most 
influential  agency  in  exciting  to  the  renewal  of  the  study  of  the  science 
of  reflective  thought.  Nor  need  we  scruple  to  note  the  effbrti  made 
in  this  magazine  since  1850,  in  bringing  the  culture  of  the  thinVing 
faculty  within  the  reach  of  the  extra-academical  student  in  a  Treatise 
on  '^  The  Art  of  Reasoning,"  which  won  the  favourable  opmion  of 
many  of  the  best  authorities  on  that  topic  on  its  appearance  in  these 
pages,  and  attained,  on  its  republication  in  1853,  a  considerable 
amount  of  highly  flattering  recognition  from  the  chief  reviews,  and 
the  more  notable  of  those  who  hold  the  leadership  in  that  depart- 
ment of  thought.  But  besides  the  concise  though  eomprehenairf 
"  History  of  Logic," — extending  to  upwards  of  60  pages — which  that 
work  contains,  we  may  refer  to  the  numerous  additions  to  the 
history  and  bibliography  of  that  science  contained  in  our  series  of 
papers  on  *'  Modern  Logicians,"  many  of  which  bring  before  the 
reader  memoirs  from  original  sources  of  important  thinkers,  the 
incidents  of  whose  lives  bad  not  been  recorded  elsewhere,  as  well  ai 
supplied  analyses  and  criticisms  of  workp,  sometimes  scaroe,  fre- 
quently expensive,  and  always  deserving  of  reflective  and  attentbt 
perusal.  Our  readers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  extending  their 
knowledge  of  logical  theories  pretty  considerably  beyond  the 
bounded  number  to  which  the  Atkenaum  refers  as  forming  the 
general  average  quantity  of  information  possessed  on  the  subject 
even  by  the  writers  of  our  ordinary  English  text- books  on  Logie; 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  list  of  the  more  important  of  the 
papers  submitted  for  their  perusal  and  study.  The  logie  of  style^ 
of  study,  of  criticism,  of  debate,  of  conversation,  of  novel  writiagt 
of  speculative  thought,  of  definition,  of  opinion,  of  law ;  biogra- 
phies of  W.  G.  Hamilton,  Peter  Bayle,  Thomas  Hobbes,  and  papen 
on  Zeno  the  eclectic,  and  dialectic ;  the  Socratic  dialogue,  the 
Platonic  dialectic,  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  reviews  of  Ph>fessor 
Yeitch's  ''  Life  of  Sir  William  HamUton,"  of  Neale's  "  Analogy  of 
Thought  and  Nature,"  of  Bichard  Lownde's  "  Theory  of  BeUef," 
of  Shirley's  ''  Scholasticism,"  &c.,  besides  the  specific  series  of 
articles  on  "  Modem  Logiciana,"  which  treats  of  Samuel  Bailej  (of 
SheflSeld),  1868 ;  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  1868 ;  George  Bode, 


B.C.L.,  1S65;  Bltfbop  (Jdteph)  Batler,  I8e4;  Willtam  Caifns 
LL.1)..  1865 ;  Augustus  de  Morgan,  1867 ;  A.  C.  Fra^er,  1871 ;  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  1861;  G.F.  Hegel,  1869, 1866, 1867 ;  Dr.  Genrge 
Jardine,  1866 ;  Emanuel  Kant,  1863 ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  1863 ;  J.  S. 
Mill,  1864;  Professor  William  Spalding,  1863;  Dr.  Edward 
Tatham,  1866 ;  Archbishop  Thomson  (of  York),  1865 ;  Archbishop 
Whately,  1862 ;  John  Woolley,  D.C.L.,  1866,  Ac. 

It  is  alleged  on  all  hands  that  this  unhistorical  and  narrow 
method  of  studying  logic  among  Oxford  men,  has  arisen  from  their 
almost  ezclnsiro  adherence  to  the  "  Compendium  of  the  Art  of 
Logic,"  compiled  for  his  own  purposes  aa  a  college  tutor,  by  Henry 
Aldrich,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  "  This  treatise,"  says  J.  8. 
Mill,  *<the  whole  of  whtch^  except  the  mere  teobnioal  account  of 
the  rules  of  the  syllogism,  is  utterly  contemptible,  has  been  foT 
many  years  the  text  book  in  use  at  the  only  academical  institution 
in  England  at  which  ]ogic  forms  any  part  of  the  established 
course  of  edacation — the  unirersity  of  Oxford.*'  .  •  .  Thi* 
treatise  of  Aldrich  is  almost  the  only  work  professing  to  be  ad 
exposition  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  with  which  Dr.  Whately 
appears  to  be  acqnamted.*  Similarly,  Sir  William  Hamilton  ( 1836) 
obserres  that  Dr.  Whately  ^'unfortunately  wrote  his  'SteSAenls 
of  Losric '  in  singular  nnacqnaintaiice  with  all  that  had  been  writtta 
on  the  science  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  with  the  eaeeptioik^ 
apparently,  of  two  works  of  two  Oxford  logicians,  the  "  Inatitntio  " 
of  WaUis,  and  the  *'  Compendium  "  of  Aldrich,  both  written  aboT« 
a  century  ago,  and  neither  of  them  rising  above  a  humble  medt-* 
ocrity  at  the  date  of  its  composition ;  and  Aldrich,  whom  Whately 
unfortunately  regards  as  a  safe  and  learned  guide,  had  himself 
written  his  book  in  ignorance  of  Aristotle,  and  of  all  the  principal 
authors  na  the  science."  f 

In  the  late  Dr.  John  Woolley's  logie  (1840)  it  is  sssd  that  th» 
logic  "of  Aldrich,  addressed  to  an  age  practically  yersed  in  the 
dialectic  art,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  terms  and  modes  of 
thought  now  too  little  understood,  is  necessarily  obscure  to  an  in- 
experienteed  reader ;  and  most  of  his  younger  readers,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  content  themselves  with  learning  his  definitions  by  heart, 
without  ever  thinking  about  their  meaning ;  on  the  other  hand.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said,  that  for  a  very  young  mind  the  elegant  intro- 

*  Wegtmmtet  lUview^  Jannarf ,  1828^  p.  156. 
t  **  Lectures  on  Logic,'*  tgA.  i.,  p.  89* 
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duction  of  Archbishop  Whately  is  hardly  teohnical  enough, 
logic  is  the  logic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  divested  of  the  fonns- 
lity  and  precision  of  the  old  school,  very  attractire  and  engaging; 
bat  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  obscurity,  he  sometimes  appears  to  for- 
get the  necessity  of  discipline.  To  be  read  with  advantage,  be 
seems  to  require  a  previous  cultivation  of  thought,  seldom  to  be 
expected  in  those  who  are  commenciDg  their  logical  studies  in  tbii 
place  [Oxford]." 

The  £ev.  John  Huyshe's  "Treatise  on  Logic"  is  confessedlj 
written  to  conserve  the  idol  of  Oxford,  being  intended  "  to  sssiit 
those  who  wish  to  study  Aldrioh's  "  Logic  "  in  order  to  pass  tbeir 
examination  in  the  Oxford  Schools."    To  render  the  study  of  tbe 
science  as  easy  as  possible,  Aldrich's  '*  Bodiments  of  the  Art  of 
Logic  "  have  been  literally  translated  from  the  Latin  text  of  tbe 
author,  and  liberally  annotated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  £ev.  Thomas 
Smythe  Hill's  edition  of  the  "Artis  Logicte  Budimenta"  with 
illustrative  observations  on  each  section ;  Questions  on  Aldrich  f 
Logic  have  been  published,  with  references  to  the  most  popoltf 
treatises  (1829),  and  a  key  to  these  questions  has  been  issued,  re- 
ducing the  intellectual  labour  required  for  the  mastery  of  the  sit 
of  syllogizing  to  a  minimum,  that  an  easy  pass  may  be  secured : 
abridgments  of  it  have  been  made,  commentaries  on  it  have  ben 
prepared,  and  various  tractates— like  C.  E.  Moberley's,  &c.,  biTf 
been  got  up  in ''  the  hope  that  the  Latin  manual  may  still  be  rr 
tained  in  our  University  without  much  actual  alteration  of  tbe  text 
but  vivified  and  made  practical  by  continual  increase  of  knowled^ 
as  to  both  the  form  of  reasonings  and  their  matter."    On  the  otbff 
hand  supplementary  matter  has  been  aggregated  round  the  ozigisil 
treatise,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  up  more  nearly  to  tbe 
level  of  scholarly  study,  as  in  the  late  Dean  Hansel's  edition,  tbe 
object  of  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  1849> 
from  which  we  quote : — 

''Whatever  variety  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  tbe  absoltite 
merits  of  Aldrich's  "  IjOgic,"  there  are  many  considerations  whieb  re- 
commend a  new  edition  of  that  work,  as  by  far  the  most  convenieo^ 
mode  of  supplying  an  acknowledged  deficiency  in  the  studies'^ 
the  University.  The  majority  of  teachers  will  probably  agree  vit^ 
me  in  regardinff  the  dry  skeleton  of  a  Latin  manual  as  better 
adapted  to  the  discipline  of  beginners  than  any  of  the  more  ele^t, 
but  somewhat  diluted,  essays  of  the  present  day:  to  vhieb  m^ 
be  added  the  consideration  that  Latin  is  the  original  lasgva|;e  of 
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many  of  fthe  teohnicalitiet  of  the  sabject,  whioh  cannot  be  so  oon- 
reniently  learned  through  the  medium  of  a  tranBlation.  Bat 
among  the  Latin  compendia,  that  of  Aldrich  has  long  reigned 
almost  exclnsiyelj  in  Oxford ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  select  any 
rival  manoal  of  such  decided  superiority  as  to  counterbalance  the 
evils  necessarily  attendant  on  all  violent  changes  in  a  long-esta- 
blished system.  Deficient  as  the  work  undeniably  is  in  many  of 
the  promment  features  of  the  scholastic  logic,  its  very  deficiencies 
render  it  in  some  respects  preferable  to  a  more  faithful  exponent.*' 
''  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much  to 
be  added  to  this  or  any  other  compendium,  to  enable  it  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  existing  TTniversity  examinations.  This  will 
at  once  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  had  recent  practice  in  tuition : 
it  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
comparing  the  contents  of  the  book  with  those  of  any  of  the  pre- 
sent examination  papers.  To  this  deficiency,  the  increasing  study 
of  the  original  writings  of  Aristotle  has  not  a  little  contributed. 
But  the  transition  from  the  bare  text  of  Aldrich  to  that  of  Aristotle 
is  far  too  abrupt  to  be  beneficial  to  the  student.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  he  may  recogniae  an  old  friend  in  a  new  dress ;  but  the 
difference  of  language,  order,  and  manner  of  treatment  will  conceal 
from  the  unpractised  eye  most  of  the  passages  in  whioh  his  Latin 
successors  have  attempted  anything  more  than  a  bare  translation 
of  the  words  of  the  Stagyrite." 

The  preceding  passages  show  the  hold  which  Aldrich 's  work  has 
taken  of  Oxford  and  Oxford  men;  and  might  well  justify  the 
inqniiy — Why,  seeing  so  many  papers  hare  appeared  on  logic  and 
modern  logicians,  have  we  not  yet  had  a  paper  on  this  man  of 
men  among  the  logicians  of  Oxford  P  Who  P — what  P— is  Aldrich  P 
This  is  a  question — or  these  are  questions—a  good  deal  more  easily 
asked  than  answered — as  indeed  most  questions  are.  We  might, 
if  we  were  inclined  to  air  a  personal  feeling  of  our  own  in  these 
pages,  admit  and  confess  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  hold  in  high 
esteem  the  **  Compendiam,"  whioh  has  had  so  lengthy  an  influence, 
and  such  a  powerful  and  tenacious  grasp  upon  the  minds  of  the 
guiding  Oxonians.  We  had  read  long  ago,  in  the  dedication  to 
the  "  Introduction  to  Logic,"  of  Edward  Bentham,  D.D.,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  and  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  1770,  the  following  opinion 
— *'  The  learned  Bishop  Fell,  the  elegant  Dean  Aldrich,  both  of 
them  successively  the  glory  of  their  times,  thought  they  saw,  and 
endeavoured  to  remedy,  the  defects  of  preceding  logical  institutions. 
But  their  performances  too  are  antiquated — '  Stant  magni  nominis 
mnbrsB,'  and  we  were  quite  prepared,  after  perusal  of  these  works, 
^  acquiesce  much,  more  in  the  verdiet  of  their  effeteness  than 


in  ihe  verdict  of  commeiuiation  bareiu  oo&toiaecL  Bwithami  ^' 
wan  and  Kett  had  bem  in  vain  presented  to  charm  the  Omimkm 
from  their  i^f^tuatioD,  and  we  had  the  best  anthority  for  believisg 
that  'the  miuimum  of  Aldrich  remained  the  maximum  of  t)» 
schools.*  Jt  had  been  even  affirmed  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamiltop*  tlut 
'  The  CoBipendiam/  a  meagre  12mo.  of  180  pai^es,  to  be  read  in 
a  day  and  easily  mastered  in  a  week,  was  found  too  posderoos  a 
Tolume  for  pupil  and  tutor  and  examiner.  It  was  accordingly 
silgected  to  a  procesa  of  extenuation^  out  of  which  it  cwergsd 
redueed  to  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  original  gnudUty— 
a  skeleton  without  marrow  or  substance." 

In  the  article  on  I^ogic,  contributed  to  Kaight's  '*  English  Gyelo- 
pjedia/'  by  the  late,  able  and  erudite  maUiematician  and  philcso- 
pliical  thinker  Augustus,  De  Morgan,  a  remark  is  made  whisk  cos- 
lid  erably  corroborates  the  statement  made  by  the  writer  in  tke 
Athenat^m,  "  So  bare  are  the  books  on  logic  of  all  account  of  iti 
history,  that  a  mere  list  of  the  names  which  would  he  most  pn- 
mment  in  such  a  history,  by  which  the  student  may  resort  to 
biographical  dictionaries  or  general  hi8t<»'ies  of  philoeophy,  iia 
yaluable  addition  to  such  an  article  as  the  present.  And  yet  it  u 
not  a  little  strange  that  on  turning  to  sueh  a  mulhtm  impan^ 
compendium  of  knowledge  as  *  The  Penny  Cyclopssdia,*  on  whiekso 
many '  Uairersifcy  pens '  were  engaged;  or  lookiog  into  its  imoediile 
ftucoesBor,  which,  though  abridged,  has  also  been  revised,  'IV 
KaticDal  Cyclopedia ;'  or  even  in,  that  highly  elaborated  dietioosiy 
of  universal  knowledge,  'Ohambers'  Encyclopedia  *--*iiot  to  s»es- 
tlon  at  all  *The  Popular  Eacyclopsdia/  which  is  in  a  i^rMt 
measure  a  mere  adaptation  from  the  German — ^the  name  of  tlie 
autiior  of  a  text-book  which  has  held  its  place  for  180  years  n 
Oxford,  and  has  had  the  sanction  of  the  heads  of  that  UnifCfsity 
too  during  all  that  time — is  aot  to  be  found.  Kven  in  the '  Sseyslo- 
piedia  Hetropolitana,' over  the  methodical  plan  of  whioh  Logis  vas 
to  bear  imperious  mlership,  Henry  Aldrieh  holds  no  ^aee  ua^H 
tiie  moTing  mighty  minds  of  benefaetive  men.'* 

Even  in  .other  quarters,  likely  to  give  the  Oxibid  P«i  v^<^ 
memory  the  Peekwater  Quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  had  eBil»lB^ 
'  for  nearly  two  centuries,  we  sought  the  nasie.  In  lfcohert>  Sakey't 
*'  Historical  ^eteh  of  Logic/'  1851*-except  in  a  qtt«taftMB  dm 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  article  on  Logic  in  the  ES»hm§h  Mmim. 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  many-genesmtioned  text^faeok  iro<> 
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these  terms  :^-''  Aboat  thiji  time  appeared  Aldrioh  s  *  Compendium 
Artie  Logics/  "  p.  263,  and  *  Aldrich's  Logic '  appeared  in  1691." 
In  the  Historioal  Introduction  to  Joseph  Derey's  "  Logic,  or  the 
Science  of  Inference"  (1854),  AldricU's  receives  no  mention;  nor 
does  he  figure  at  all  in  J.  D.  Moreirs  "  History  of  Modem  Philo- 
sophy "  (lSii9).  Archbishop  Thomson  merely  cites  him  to  give  force 
to  remarks  regarding  ''the  tenacious  vitality  of  error;'*  George 
Bentham  thinks  that  *'  upon  the  whole  the  commendations  given  to 
Aldrich's  **  Compendium  "  are  probably  greater  than  the  work  is 
deserving  of,"  and  the  learned  and  judicious  Hallam,  after  noticing 
Wallis's  "Institutio  Logiose,"  says  "A  smaller  treatise,  stiU 
much  used  in  ^Oxford,  by  Aldrich,  '  Compendium  Artis  Logio»/ 
1691,  is  clear  and  concise,  but  seems  to  contain  nothing  very 
important."*  One  canpot  Iielp  wondering  how,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  evidences  of  injiignifioance  a  treatine  on  logic  should 
have  held  its  place  so  loDg,  in  the  chief  seat  of  scholarly  training  in 
which  that  science  was  professedly  taught,  of  such  a  character  by 
such  an  author.  We  want  to  know  who  he  wa#,  how  this  state 
of  matters  came  about,  and  any  other  items  of  intelligence  which 
can  gratify  our  awakened  curiosity  in  regard  to  a  text-book  of  such 
singular  longevity,  and  an  author  who  has  held  for  such  a  length 
of  time  the  position  of  the  Aristotle  of  modern  Oxford.  This  will 
lead  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  logic  in  relation  to 
the  City  of  Colleges  on  the  Isis.  This  we  shall  now,  for  a  brief 
space,  do. 

At  the  Keformation,  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  the  scholastic 
metaphysics  became  involved  in  the  doubt  which  darkened  the 
thoughts  of  men,  concerning  all  they  had  held  dear  in  the  past. 
That  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  and  dangerous  period  of  history  in 
which  men  have  to  guide  public  opinion  to  proper  thought  while 
the  cross  currents  of  a  transitory  state  of  things  are  active  and 
flowing.  To  distinguish  between  what  must  and  ought  to  pass 
away,  and  what  is  permanent  and  ought  to  be  held  to  abidingly, 
requires  calmness,  consideration,  balance  of  mind  and  passion,  a 
clear  judgment,  and  a  sound  discretion.  Most  of  the  theologians 
of  the  Boman  Church  maintained  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  as  they 
did  the  dogmas  of  the  creeds  and  sacraments  because  they  were 
old,  saered  in  their  associations  and  much  accepted ;  and  not  a  few 
of  the  more  ardent  of  the  Protestants  declaimed,  against  the  did 

*  **  Literature  of  JEurops^"  vol.  iii.,  p.  302. 
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logic  as  they  did  agaiDst  the  old  futh,  becatise  it  had  been  elerated 
to  a  false  height  and  had  acquired  a  tyrannous  power  orer  humsn 
thought  and  life.  Naturally  enough  the  emancipation  of  the  sonl 
led  to  the  employment  of  the  eager  activity  of  the  spirit  in  all  new 
paths  and  courses,  and  thereupon,  in  speculation,  many  noveUiei 
came  flashing  into  the  mind.  Of  these  the  two  main  forms  dereloped 
into  the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  Cartesian  system  of  scien- 
tific research. 

"  Those  who  clung,"  as  Hallam  obserres,  "  to  the  ancient  philo* 
sophy,  believed  that  Bacon  and  Descartes  were  the  idols  of  a  tran- 
sitory fashion,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  long  ages  would  regain  its 
ascendency ;"  hence  they  opposed  the  introduction  of  any  novel- 
ties in  philosophizing,  and  forbade  any  swerving  from  the  method 
of  logical  teaching  which  had  been  matured  under  the  Aristoteliss 
influences   of  scholasticism.      The    logic  of  Peter  Samus  wu 
greatly  favoured  by  many  of  the  B^formers.    Melancthon  tangfat 
the  Bsmean  dialectic  in  Germany,  Andrew  Melville  introduced  it 
into  Scotland,  and  it  was  prelected  on  in  Cambridge  aa  early  ss 
1590.    He  was,  in  fact,  the  Luther  of  the  Beform  of  Logic  of 
which  Bscon  became  the  Calvin  and  Descartes  the  Zwingle.    His 
system  was  expanded  and  methodized  a  century  after  his  dea^  by 
Milton.    In  the  Yisitntion  of  Osford  under  Henry  YIIL  aebolsstic 
logic  is  reported  as  having  fallen  into  disrepute.    After  the  writings 
of  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes  and  Gassendi  became  familiarised 
among  thinkers,  and  had  affected  the  course  of  their  reflections^ 
logical  science  became  greatly  modified,  and  assumed  many  chsn|;- 
ing  phases.    Lord  Herbert's  (of  Cherbury)  "  De  Veritate,"  (1624)* 
shows  this  in  one  direction,  and  the  **  Port  Eoyal  Logic  "  (1662), 
in  another.    Before, — intermediate  to  these,  however,  many  notablf 
treatises  appeared.    Edward  Brerewood's    "Elementa   Logics,** 
issued  from  the  holder  of  the  Astronomical  Chair  of  Gresham 
College  in    1614;    Dr.   Eichard    Crakanthorpe's    "Logica"    in 
1622.     Franclscus    Burgersdisius    in    1647  published,    at   Csm- 
bridge.  his  *^  Logical  Institutes  connected  with  the  Precepts  of  Irir- 
totle."*    The  "Logic"  of  Smiglecius, — who  gained  no  inconsider. 
able  reputation  in  the  literature  of  the  sciences  by  his  work,  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  1658.    Thomas  White's  translation  of  the  Peripate- 
tical  Institutions  of  Sir  Eenelm  Digby— whose  grandfather,  Bdward 
^^Shy,  in  1589  had  written  a  Befutation  of  Bamus — ^appealed  io 
1656,  the  version  being  made  from  the  Latin  edition  of  1651.  Th» 
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Thomas  White  (Albins,  or  Thomas  de  Albis)  opposed  Joteph 
GlaDTil's  "  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing/'  1661 — published  four  yc&ra 
later  as  "  Scepsis  Scientifica," — in  a  work  entitled  "An  Exclaaiou  of 
Sceptics  from  all  Title  of  Dispute ; "  and  therein  argues  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  syllogistic  theory.    But  Olanril,  in  his  "Plus 
Ultra;  or,  the  Progress  and  Adrancement  of  Knowledge  since 
Aristotle/'  1668,  stigmatizes  the  system  of  the  Stagyrite  in  no 
measured  terms,  though  Philip  du  Trieu's  defensire  exposition  of 
Aristotelian  logic  ("  Manductio  ad  Logicam  ")  had  been  published  at 
Oxford  in  1662,  and  Daniel  Stahl's  "Eegalo)  PhilosophicsD"  appeared 
in  the  same  jear.    Louis  de  la  Forge,  in  hia  "Treatise  on  the 
Human  Intelligence,"  1666,  introduced  Cartesianism  into  logic: 
while  Samuel  Smith's"  Additus  ad  Logicam,"  1668,  reverted  to  Aris- 
totelianism.    After  the  death  of  the  celebrated  logician,  Dr.  Kobert 
Sanderson,  in  1663,  the  treatise  he  had  composed  while  he  was 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  "  a  monument  of  his  industry  and  judg- 
ment," attained  great  popularity,  as  he  himself  had  acquired  much 
renown.    Dr.  John  Fell,  also  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  in  1673 
put  forth  his  "Grammatica  Sationis  sire  Institutiones  Logica," 
and  in  1687  Hobbes's  opponent.  Dr.  John  Wallia,  published  his 
"Institutio    Logics  ad    Communis    usus    Accommodata/'    This 
"  Logic,"  adapted  to  the  weakest  capacity  in  order  that  it  might 
get  into  general  use,  all  but  brought  the  study  of  logic  to  its 
lowest  stage.    In  the  yariety  of  forms  and  methods  proposed,  and 
of  the  competing  treatise  presented,  the  knowledge  of  the  old 
logic  faded  into  an  indistinct  memory,  and  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  its  stern  systematization  of  thought  was  cast  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  of  the  modem  schools ;  and  that  "  energetic 
and  improying  exercise  of  mind  [which  is  gained]  from  the  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  philosophical 
genius  "  was  superseded  by  a  slight  and  superficial  analysis  of  some 
of  the  more  triyial  portions  of  the  science  of  thinking.    There  is 
little  or  no  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science* 
no  deduction  of  the  details  from  these  principles ;  the  parts  are 
agglutinated  rather  than  aggregated,  and  aggregated  rather  than 
co-ordinated.    The  science  does  not  grow  or  deyelop  from  thought 
to  thought,  from  origin  to  result,  but  the  portions  are  put  together 
by  compact  and  joiner- work.    Eyery thing  is  laid  aside  which 
mi^ht  in  any  way  be  regarded  m  superfluous  ;  it  is  a  dry  memoria 
Uchnica  of  the  more  salient  points  of 'the  logic  of  the  olden  time ; 
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but  the  whole  ia  sapleM  aad  sere— a  kortus  stccus  of  d^emaiU 
whoge  connection  is  mechanically,  nofc  vitallj,  still  leu  inteliee- 
tually  arranged.  Bnt  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  spoken  on  this 
subject.    Hear  him  :— 

"  The  original  treatises  of  Aristotle  were  now  fonnd  to  traateeBd 
the  college  complement  of  enidition  and  intellect.  They  were  ae- 
cordingly  abandoned ;  and  with  these  the  various  logical  works  pre- 
viousiy  in  academical  use,  which  supposed  any  reach  of  thought,  or 
an  original  acquaintance  with  the  '  Organon.  The  '  Compendium' 
of  Sanderson  stood  its  ground  for  a  season,  when  the  more  elabo- 
rate treatit^es  (erst  in  academical  use)  of  Brerowood,  CraekaD> 
thorpe,  and  Smigleeius  were  forgotten.  But  this  little  treatiae,  tlie 
oxcellent  work  of  an  accomplished  logician,  was  too  closely  relative 
to  the  books  of  the  '  Organon/  and  demanded  too  frequently  an 
inconvenient  explanation  to  retain  its  place,  so  soon  as  another 
text-book  could  be  introduced,  more  accommodated  to  the  faliai 
and  falling  standard  of  tutorial  competency.  Such  a  text-book  was 
aoon  found  in  the  '  Compendium '  of  Aldrich.  The  dignity  of  its 
author,  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  his  reputation  as  an  inge- 
nious, even  a  learned,  writer  in  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
ensured  it  a  favourable  recommendation :  it  was  yet  shorter  ilwa 
Sanderson's ;  written  in  a  less  scholaatio  Latin ;  adopted  an  order 
wholly  independent  of  the  '  Organon,'  and  made  no  awkward  de- 
mands upon  the  tutor,  as  comprising  only  what  was  either  plain  in 
itself,  or  could  without  difficulty  be  expounded.  The  book — which, 
in  justice  to  the  Dean,  we  ought  to  mention  was  not  orieinally 
written  for  the  public — is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  no  inoonaiaerafaie 
talent ;  but  the  talent  is  perhaps  pnncipally  shown  in  the  author 
having  performed  so  cleverly  a  task  for  which  he  was  so  indiffier- 
ently  prepared.  Absolutely  considered,  it  has  little  or  no  value. 
It  is  but  a  slight  eclectic  epitome  of  one  or  two  logical  treatiaea  iB 
common  use  (that  it  is  exclusively  abridged  from  Waliia  ia  ineor- 
rect) ;  and  when  the  compiler  wanders  from,  or  mistakea.  hia  an- 
thoriticji,  he  displays  a  want  of  information  to  be  expected,  perhaps* 
in  our  generation,  but  altogether  marvelloua  in  his.  It  is  clear  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient,  and  very  little  of  the  modem,  k>- 
gicians.  The  treatise  likewise  omits  a  large  proportion  of  the  waotH 
important  matters ;  and  those  it  does  not  exclude  are  treated  with 
a  truly  unedifying  brevity.  As  a  slender  introduction  to  the  after- 
study  of  logic  (were  there  not  a  hundred  better),  it  is  not  to  be 
despised  ;  as  a  full  course  of  instruction,  as  an  independent  system 
of  tne  science,  it  is  utterly  contemptible.  Yet,  straoge  to  say,  the 
eompeod  of  Aldrich  having  gradually  siq>plaated  the  eoaapoad  of 
Sanderson,  has  furnished,  for  above  a  century,  the  little  all  of  lom 
doled  out  in  these  latter  days  by  the  University  of  Bradwarua 
and  Scotus  [Occam  and  Thomas  Wilson]."  * 


» 
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In  the  appendix  to  the  same  work  he  returns  to  the  same  charge : — 

**  Tkere  was  no  gradation  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the 
new  to  the  old.  Philosophy  was  taught;  philosophy  was  lesrned 
more  by  rote  thnn  by  reason.  .  .  .  Logic  alone  was  studied  in 
a  modem  summary.  But  here  too  the  unphilosophical  character 
of  the  Oxford  philosophical  dincipline  is  apparent.  That  Unirersity 
having  fonneny  adopted,  still  adheres  to,  the  compendium  of 
Aldricb,  not  because  Aldrioh  waa  a  learned  dialectician,  but  an 
academical  dignitary ;  and  the  book,  not  overvalued  by  its  able 
author,  after  leading  and  misleading  Oxford  logicians  during 
former  generations,  at  lust  affords  a  more  appropriate  text  for 
their  coyrection  during  the  present."* 

Henry  Aldrich,  the  logician  par  excellence  of  the  "  Schools  "  at 
Oxford*  who  has  won  for  himself  fame  as  the  possessor  of  an  able 
and  versatile  mind,  being  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  a  diTine,  a 
muaieal  composer,  an  architect,  and  a  controversialist,  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  bearing  the  same  name,  resident  in  Westminster, 
where  the  future  dean  was  born  in  1647.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Collegiate  School  cf  Westminster,  under  that  wonderful  pedagogue 
who  wielded  the  ferule  over  the  destinies  of  the  Westminsterians 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  has  become  the  type  and 
exemplar  in  tradition  and  proverb  of  the  diligent,  learned,  assi- 
duous, and  severe  trainer  of  the  young — Bichard  Busby,  1606 — 
1695.  Here  Aldrich  had  many  illustrious  competitors.  He  was 
aeleoted,  after  examination,  by  the  heads  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  one  of  four  Queen's  Scholars 
at  the  college  of  his  master — Christ  Church,  1662,  being  then  but 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1669.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
took  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Wem,  in 
Shropshire,  about  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Shrewsbury.  He  continued, 
however,  to  reside  for  the  most  part  at  his  college,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  tutors,  and  was  speedily  and 
specially  recognised  as  one  of  the  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
University.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  foster  and  encourage  a  love 
of  classioal  learning  and  literature  among  the  atudents.  He 
printed  annually  an  edition  of  some  Greek  author,  and  presented 
it  to  his  students  for  study,  and  he  is  said  to  have  carried  all  Dr. 
Busby's  thoroughness  into  the  readings  he  held  with,  his  pupils. 

«    «  Bitoasaioiis  in  PhikMophy,"  Appendix  iii.,  a,  p.  918. 
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On  15th  Febmary,  1681,  he  was  insUUed  a  Canon  of  Ghrut  Cborefa, 
and  in  the  following  May  he  passed  his  degrees  as  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  As  Canon,  one  of  his  notable  tastes  was  exer- 
cised to  the  full.  He  took  great  care  in  advancing  the  study  and 
progress  of  music.  The  choir  received  a  large  amount  of  his  regard, 
and  all  its  appointments  were  up  to  the  highest  mark*  He  insisted 
on  the  aid  of  every  one  being  given  to  the  utmost  to  its  efficiency. 
His  musical  taste  is  spoken  of  highly  as  being  formed  on  the  purest 
models.  His  chief  favourites  were  G.  P.  Palestrina,  Master  of  the 
Chapel  to  several  Popes,  whose  Mass  performed  during  the  Conndi 
of  Trent  determined  the  form  of  Catholic  music.  Palestrtna's 
melodies  are  learned  and  grave,  and  affect  with  irresistible  foree 
every  sensitive  mind ;  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  sounds :  and  Giacomo 
Carissimi,  Master  of  the  German  Chapel  at  Bome,  a  first-rate 
oratorio  composer,  who  introduced  stringed  inatruments  into 
ecclesiastical  music.  To  many  of  the  best  performances  of  these 
great  artists  in  melody  Aldrich  adapted  English  words,  and  ao 
added  to  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  cathedral  music  of 
England.  Upwards  of  forty  of  our  finest  church-anthems  we  owe 
to  the  taste,  skill,  judgment,  and  enthusiasm  of  this  earnest  student 
of  the  tuneful  arts.  In  the  collections  of  Boyce  and  Arnold  these 
hold  no  inconspicuous  place,  and  the  service  of  song  in  our  Christian 
congregations  has  been  made  more  rich  and  soul-stirring  by  kia 
efforts. 

At  his  death  he  bequeathed  a  valuable  classical  and  musical  librszy 
to  the  TJniveraity,  and  he  enriched  the  memory  of  Oxford  by  the 
well-known  catch,  *'  Hark  the  bonny  Christ  Church  Bells." 

An  "  ambiguous  syncratism  "  distinguished  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Stuart  Dynasty.  Timid  counsels  and  temporizing  pdiey 
actuated  a  good  many  of  those  who  held  the  leading  places  in  the 
Church.  Jeremy  Taylor's  ''Dissuasive  from  Popery,**  in  1664, 
gave  a  sound  of  some  certainty  concerning  the  Protestant  aveisiiHi 
to  tradition,  and  reverence  for  Scripture,  as  an  authoritative  stan- 
dard of  truth.  Isaac  Barrow  in  many  of  his  sermons  maiotaiaed» 
with  reasoning,  close-knit  and  strong,  the  warfare  against  the  errors 
of  Bome.  Stillingfleet,  Wake,  Tillotson,  and  others,  al^o  acted  aa 
leaders  on  the  Protestant  side.  During  the  critical  reign  of 
James  II.  there  was  great  need  for  stern  and  able  protests  for 
Protestantism.  Not  only  in  writing  and  in  preaching,  but  is 
action,  Aldrich  took  the  side  of  the  opposers  of  the  Bomanixiog 
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policy  of  the  King  and  many  of  his  adnaen.  Macanlay  mentions 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Euglish  Ghnroh  distingniBhed  for  abilHieB 
and  learning  South  and  Pooocke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  at  Oxford. 
"  At  this  time  the  tranquil  and  majestic  city  [in  which  they  held 
office],  so  long  the  stronghold  of  monarchical  principles,  was 
agitated  by  passions  which  it  had  never  before  known."  "The 
Deanery  of  Christ  Choroh  became  vacant  [by  the  demise  of  the 
epigram-famous  logician.  Dr.  John  Fell.]  That  office  was,  both 
in  dignity  and  in  emolument,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  The  Dean  was  charged  with  the  government  of  a 
greater  number  of  youths  of  high  connections  and  of  great  hopes 
than  could  be  found  in  any  other  college.  He  was  also  the  head 
of  a  cathedral.  In  both  characters  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nevertheless,  John 
Massey,  who  was  notoriously  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
and  who  had  not  one  single  recommendation,  except  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  £ome,  was  appointed  by  virtue  of 
the  dispensing  power  [by  which  the  King  could  free  from  the 
penalties  incurred  for  breach  of  the  law] ;  and  soon  within  the. 
walls  of  Christ  Church  an  altar  was  decked,  at  which  Mass  was  daily 
celebrated.''*  *^  It  seemed  but  too  probable  that  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  Anglican  Church  would  shortly  pass  into  the  hands  of 
her  deadliest  enemies."  This  was  scarcely  to  be  tolerated.  Oppo- 
sition was  aroused  in  the  pulpit,  and  religious  controversy  waxed 
warm.  Bishop  Burnet  places  Aldrich  among  the  chief  of  those 
distinguished  divines  who,  as  disputants,  "  managed  and  directed 
this  controversial  war."  Among  his  works,  in  this  connection, 
appears  a  *^  Beply  to  Two  Discourses  concerning  the  Adoration  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  1687-8. 

At  John  Massey's  Deanery,  Christ  Church,  James  II.  lodged, 
while  be  was  endeavouring  to  reduce  refractory  Magdalen  to 
receive  his  nominee,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  resistance  to  which 
order  the  Fellows,  were  condemned  to  expulsion.  The  warfare  so 
raged  and  waged  between  James  and  his  subjects  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  King  James  fled  from  his  throne  amid  the  contempt  of 
his  people,  and  John  Massey,  following  the  example  of  his  royal 
master,  decamped  from  Christ  Church.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  Aldrich  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  from 

*  Macaalay*8  <<  History  of  England,"  People's  Edition,  voL  i.,  p.  860. 
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which  Mass«y  had  fled,  and  wm  instAlIed  17th  June,  1689,  is  Jkta 
of  Christ  Ohvrob,  where  not  only  himself  bat  his  Bchoolmester  bid 
been  students.  Orer  this  tnple«foiinded  csthednd  and  collegiate 
charge  Dean  Aldricb,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  presided,  it 
is  said,  with  dignity,  nrba&ity,  and  assiduity;  disefaarging  the 
dnties  of  his  office  witb  zeal  and  earnestness.  ''  He  was  zealoas  to 
improre  and  adorn  his  college,  to  increase  its  nsefalness,  to  extsnd 
its  reB&arecB,  and  perpetuate  its  reputation."  "  Three  sides  of  what 
is  called  Peckwater  Quadrangle  in  Ohrist  Cburch  CoUege,  and 
the  Cbnrch  and  Campanile  of  All  Saints,  in  High  Street,  Oxford/* 
hare  been  erected  after  designs  by  him  $  and  he  is  also  said  to  have 
furnished  the  plan  and  a  main  portion  of  the  monumental  design  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  whieh  his  friend,  Balph  Bathurst,  the 
eulogist  of  Hobbes,  was  at  that  time  president.  In  this  conneotioa 
we  may  note  that  he  left  behind  him  a  work,  in  Latin,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  which  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1789,  with 
the  title--'*  £lementa  Architeotune  Civilis  ad  YitruTii  Yetemaiqtte 
Disciplinam  et  reeentiorem  presertim  ad  Faladii  exemptu  probe* 
tione  concinnata." 

At  the  suggestion  of  HUotson,  the  chief  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Low  Church  Party,  William  III.  issued  a  Commissioa  to 
certain  eminent  dinnes  "  to  examrne  the  Liturgy,  the  Caaons,  sad 
the  whole  system  of  Jurisprudenee  administered  by  the  Courts 
Christian,  and  to  report  on  the  alterations  whieh  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  make.    Most  of  the  bishops  who  had  taken  the  oaths  were 
in  the  Commission,  and  with  them  were  joined  twenty  priests  of 
great  note.''    Among  these  were  *'  some  dirines  who  belonged  to 
the  High  Church  party.    Conspicuous  among  these  were  two  of 
the  rulers  of  Oxford,  Aldrich  and  [William]  Jane,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Gloucester,  and  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity."  Maeanlay  deecnbes 
the  dean  as  *'  a  polite  though  not  a  profound  scholar ;  and  a  joiml 
hospitable  gentleman.    He  was  the  author  of  some  theologiesl 
tracts  which  have  long  been  forgotten,  and  of  a  '  Compendium  of 
Logic,'  whieh  is  still  used ;  but  the  best  works  whieh  he  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity  are  his  catches."    At  the  first  meetii^  of  the 
Commission  a  sharp  altercation  arose,  at  the  instance  of  Sprat, 
Bishop  of  Bochester,  regarding  the  legalitf  of  sueh  a  eommiseioD. 
Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  irritably  ridiculed  the  doubt.    ^  Sprat  witk- 
drcvt-,  and  came  no  more.    His  example  was  soon  followed  by  Jsoe 
and  Aldrich."    The  latter  continued,  along  with  his  coadjuter,  to 
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act  rigorously  on  the  High  Charch  side.  In  1712  he  was  chosen 
Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Conyocation. 

We  have  no  desire  to  drag  the  reader  throngh  the  interminable 
wastes  of  the  controrersial  theology  of  that  time,  the  mysteries  of 
Whiggery  and  Toryism,  or  the  disputations  of  High  and  Low 
Church,  and  their  relation  to  the  rising  Nonconformity  of  the  age 
of  William  the  Silent ;  and  therefore  we  prefer  to  return  to  more 
congenial  themes,  for  us,  than  the  recording  of  the  ebullitions  of 
religious  sectarianlam,  or  the  intrigues  of  Church  parties  for  Churdi 
power. 

In  1691  he  issued  that "  Artis  Logicro  Compendium  '*  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  students  during  his  years  of  tutorship  in  his 
college.  The  work  was  meant  to  be  a  *' Logic  made  Easy/'  a 
student's  handbook  of  the  technical  details  of  the  logic  of  the 
schools,  containing,  in  the  most  elementary  forms  just  so  much  of 
the  material  of  that  science  as  would,  if  thoroughly  got  up,  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  an  examination.  It  aims  at  giving  the  dogmatic 
portion  of  the  art  of  reasoning  in  a  brief,  concise,  available  form, 
free  from  the  prolixities  of  criticism  and  the  perplexities  of  con- 
troversy. We  propose  to  give  our  readers  a  slight  epitome  of  its 
matter  and  form,  using  for  this  purpose  the  Oxford  edition  of  1844, 
which  professes  to  be  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  1692,  along 
with  a  translation  which  was  issued  in  1827  as  a  literal  one,  com- 
paring the  latter  with  Hills's  1828  illustratively  annotated  edition, 
and  with  the  late  Dean  Mansers  annotated  edition  of  1849. 

I.  Of  the  Operations  of  the  Mind. 

The  operations  of  the  mind  are  in  all  three :  1.  Simple  apprekefi' 
sionj  2.  Judgment;  3.  Discourse. 

1.  Simple  apprehension  is  the  bare  intellectual  conception  of  a 
thing — and  it  is  either  incomplex  or  complex. 

Simple  incomplex  apprehension  is  that  of  one  object,  also  of  seve. 
ral  confusedly  [taken  without  any  order  or  grammatical  reference 
to  each  other].  Simple  complex  apprehension  is  that  of  several 
objects,  but  with  a  certain  order  and  reference,  as  of  a  pen  in  the 
hand. 

2.  Judgm,ent  is  that  by  which  the  mind  not  only  perceives  two 
objects,  but  expressly  pronounces  within  itself  that  they  agree 
with  or  diflfer  from  each  other. 

For  judgment  is  either  o^nnative,  which  is  also  called  composi- 
Hon ;  or  negative,  which  is  also  called  division. 
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The  particle  is,  which  by  affirming  expresses  agreement,— if  not, 
which  by  denying  expresses  disagreement,— is  called  copals :  and  bj 
determining  this  copula,  judgment  differs  from  complex  appreheosioii' 

3.  Discourse  is  the  motion  or  progress  of  the  mind  from  one 
judgment  to  another ;  which  is  also  termed  ratiocination.  To  eadi 
of  the  operations  is  incident  its  own  peculiar  defect.  To  apprehen- 
sion, indistinctness ;  to  judgment,  falsity ;  to  discourse,  an  erroneous 
mode  of  inferring.  .  •  .  Logic,  therefore,  is  an  instrumental  art 
directing  the  mind  in  the  knowledge  of  things ;  and  its  parts  are 
three,  according  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  which  it  directs. . . . 

But,  since  in  teaching  and  disputing,  neither  a  thing  itself,  nor 
the  conception  of  which  it  is  the  subject,  can  conyeniently  be  brouglu 
forward ;  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  vicarious  signs  for  both;  by 
teaching  the  proper  use  of  which  logic  at  the  same  time  instniefei 
the  mind  how  to  operate  properly. 

The  signs  of  this  kind,  receired  amongst  men,  are  words ;  for  a 
word  is  "  the  sign  of  a  thing  or  conception,  holding  by  appointment 
the  place  of  that  thing  or  conception ; "  and  by  its  signification  it 
first  makes  known  the  conception,  and  then  acts  as  a  substitute  for 
the  thing.  .  .  .  Kow  that  which  expresses  simple  apprehension  is  a 
simple  word ;  judgment  is  a  complex  word ;  discourse  is  a  deeompla 
word.  For  every  argument  is  resolvable  into  three  propositions  or 
sentences,  and  every  proposition  in  sense  always,  though  notalvajs 
in  number,  three  words ;  1.  The  subject,  or  that  of  which  wot 
other  thing  is  said ;  2.  The  predicate  or  that  which  is  said ;  3.  Hie 
copula  which  comes  between  both ;  for  the  subject  and  predietie, 
as  far  as  the  sense  goes,  are  always  extremes,  and  are  therefore 
called  the  terms  of  the  proposition. 

And  hence,  therefore,  the  first  part  of  logic  is  said  to  treat  of 
simple  terms  ; — the  second  concerning  propositions ; — ^and  the  third 
concerning  syllogism ^'^hj  which  argumentation  or  discourse  is  ex- 
pressed. 

Simple  terms  can  alone  be  the  subject  or  predicate  in  a  propo- 
sition ;  and  are  therefore  called  categoremaiic,  as  man,  sUme,  Some 
words  are  only  syncategorematic,  or  accompanying  parts  of  the 
subject  or  predicate,  as  all,  no  one ;  some  also  are  mixed,  as  alwap^ 
that  is  at  all  times.  .  .  .  The  logical  (or  pure)  verb,  therefore  i> 
nothing  but  the  copula ;  all  others  are  unions  of  the  participle  sD<i 
ihe  copula. 
I  ^The  logical  noun  is  a  simple  term,  significative,  without  time. 
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Thereafter  there  follows  a  dWision  of  nouns  as  of  three  primary 
and  five  secondary  sorts  : — 

1.  Singular,  as  Socrates,  and  common  to  many,  as  man. 

2.  Definite,  [as  man]  ;  and  indefinite,  as  [not  man]. 

3.  Positive  and  present,  as  observant;  privative  absent,  in  one 
capable  of  having,  as  blind ;  and  negative,  as  absent  through  incapa* 
bility  of  presence,  as,  non-seeing. 

4.  IJnivocal,  having  one  meaning  applicable  to  many,  as,  man ; 
and  equivocal, lark  (a  bird),  and  lark  (mischief);  besides  analogous,  as 
foot  (of  a  man),  [of  any  material.] 

5.  Concrete  existent,  like  just ;  and  abstract,  thought  of  as  justice. 

6.  Absolute,  taken  by  itself,  as  father ;  and  relative,  implied  in 
another,  as  son. 

7.  Agreeing,  able  to  be  said  of  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time, 
as  learned,  and  pious ;  and  repugnant  or  opposite,  as,  black  and  white. 

8.  First  intention,  or  in  its  common  aoceptation,  and  second  in- 
tention specially  adapted  to  a  particular  purpose  [as,  attraction  in 
general,  and  attraction  in  its  grammatical  sense]. 

In  sequence  to  this  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  Formation  of  Fre- 
dicables,  or  words  fit  to  be  predicated  univocally  of  many  :  of  pre- 
dicables  there  are  five,  viz. :  Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Property, 
and  Accident.  These  are,  however,  explained  in  a  way  which  is 
scarcely  either  that  of  Porphyry's  Isagoge  or  Aristotle's  Topics ; 
but  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  language  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
who  was  a  Bealist.  The  "  Predicabilia  "  of  Aldrioh  imply  a  realistic 
logic,  while  in  a  large  portion  of  his  treatise  besides  he  is  a  conoep- 
tnalijt,  if  not  a  nominalist.* 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert  as  a  note  here  a  few  words  on  this  topic 
in  relation  to  a  question  of  high  import  in  our  times :  The  Origin  of  Species, 
Are  Qenera  and  Species  mere  oonoeptions  of  the  human  mind,  or  are  they 
independent  forms  existing  in  Nature  ?  If  Species  are  forms  in  Nature, 
substantial  essences  having  a  real  existence  independent  of  U9,  but  recog- 
nizable by  us  when  we  employ  perception  properly,  then  it  is  probable  that 
Nature  may  have  so  formed  aU  things  in  species  or  sorts,  each  of  which 
possesses  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  itself  by  which  it  is  marked  off  and 
known.  Hence  we  must  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and  accept  the 
Species  which  facts  and  natural  experience  bring  before  ns,  and  we  cannot 
help  ourselves,  the  origin  and  nature  of  species  are  fixed,  we  cannot  alter 
though  we  may  mistake  them.  If,  however,  Genera  and  Species  are  mere 
notions  formed  by  the  mind  from  observing  certain  points  of  similarity  in 
diii'irent  individuals,  and  denoting  these  by  a  given  common  name,  this 
would  not  be  the  case.  If  they  ore  conceptions  formed  in  our  minds  and 
expressiTe  of  the  vum  of  the  nmilarities  observable  in  those  objects  which 
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These  are  respeetiTely  defined  thus :  1.  GrennB,  timtwiiidiiipre- 
dicable  of  many  things  as  the  material  or  common  part  of  Utfir 
essence,  as  animal.  2.  Difference,  the  formal  or  charaoteristic  partof 
their  essence,  as  rational.  3.  Species,  the  whole  of  their  e8ieBce,u 
man.  4.  Property,  what  is  necessarily  joined  to  their  caseace,  u 
Tiaibility.  5.  Accident,  what  is  contingently  joined  to  their  etmeei 
white,  black,  sitting,  &c.  Whence,  1st,  a  predieable  is  fsid  of 
things  in  which  a  universal  nature  exists ;  2nd,  Genus  is  a  logical 
whole,  baying  species  as  its  subjectiye  parts ;  species,  a  metaf^hyneal 
whole,  having  Genus  as  an  essential  pert,  and  Gknua  added  to  dif- 
ference constitute  the  species.  Genus  is  either  highest  or  sabiltern; 
Species,  subaltern  and  lowest ;  Difference,  generic  and  specifio ;  to 
also  is  property,  but  it  is,  besides,  said  to  be — 1,  what  may  be  said  d 
one  species  only,  but  not  of  all  its  individuals ;  2,  what  may  be  ni^ 
of  all  the  species,  but  not  of  it  alone;  3,  what  may  be  said  of  iH 
the  species  and  of  it  alone,  but  not  at  all  times ;  and  4  («hidi  akme 
is  the  predieable),  what  applies  to  all  the  species,  alone  and  tt  iH 
times.*  Accident  is  separable  or  inseparable,  aa  (1)  French-spesk 
ing  (2)  Englishman. 

aie  included  under  our  notion.  Genera  and  Species  are  not  fixed,  and  tboe 
is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  forming  any  number  of  oomples  notion} 
marked  by  peculiar  characteristics  which  may  yet  overlap  and  intodod? 
to  aome  extent  eaeh  other.  In  both  oases  Species  may  be  defined  at  te^ 
j^^reement  in  characters  poseeased  in  common,  but  as  our  notions  of 
realities  out  of  which  our  ideas  of  Species  are  formed  may  not  eoiiiei^ 
with  the  realities  formed  as  species  in  Nature,  there  arises  a  poasibility  of 
fiiUacy  in  discussing  **  the  Origin  of  Species"  by  an  ambiguous  empfejiaat 
of  the  term  Species.  IJogio  here  sets  both  teleologic  and  theologic  tbaogbt 
on  their  guard. 

*  '*  The  distinction  between  property  and  difference  Aldrich  leaTes  ac* 
touched.  Wallis  (whose  view  is  parHdUtf  countenanced  by  Whitdf) 
desoribes  property  as  that  *  quod  ab  essentia  seu  fonna  rei  immediati  fln^' 
as  risibility  is  '  a  rationabifi  fluens  immediati.'  Kow  not  only  do  we  tbiiA 
it  metaphysically  incorrect  to  speak  of  one  quality  as  'flowing'  fp^ 
imother,  (and,  by  the  way,  the  instance  generally  chosen  is  a  very  bad  oi«. 
for  risibility,  or  at  least  ladnrymahilUjf^  seems  to  be  an  earUer  pussuMiwi  of 


our  species  than  rationality,)  but  admitting  it  to  be  correct,  we  esBBflt  ^ 
what  it  has  to  do  with  the  science  of  logic.  Logic,  as  it  is  applieabis  to 
subjects  of  every  description,  regards  all  qualities  as  equal  and  indepaodoBt 
till  it  is  called  upon  for  a  defitniHon,  It  then  selects  the  quaUty  most  iB- 
portantybr  iU  purpose,  that  which  gives  a  distinct  and  appropriate  viev  of 
the  object  with  respect  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  this  qoafity  iaaot' 
diately  assumes  the  character  of  a  difference  ;  all  others  being  thrown  ifl^ 
the  subordinate  class  of  properties.  So  that,  as  various  deftniHona  ef  t^ 
same  thing  will  be  required  m  various  subjecta,  the  same  quality  wiB  •>*»• 
nately  be  difference  and  property.    For  example^  the  definitioB  of  |asp" 
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Dififlion  is  t&e  distincfc  enumeration  of  the  several  things  which 
are  signiBed  hy  a  common  noun ;  Definition  is  to  aesign  concepticxis 
and  words  by  which  things  which  we  wish  to  know  or  to  be  known 
dista&otiy,  may  be  marked  out  and  so  explained.  It  is  either 
(1)  nominal  or  (2)  real,  the  former  giving  the  meaning  of  a  term, 
the  latter  declaring  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Definition  should  be 
(I)  adequate,  (2)  clear,  and  (3)  concisely  appropriate. 

Chapter  Second  informs  us  of  Propositions.  A  legitimate  pro-, 
position  is  (1)  a  sentence  affirming  or  denying;  (2)  signifying 
something  true  or  false ;  and  (3)  free  from  ambiguity.  Its  divisions 
are  various ;  (1)  Categorical,  or  declarative  absolutely ;  (2)  Hypo' 
thecal,  dedsrative  conditionally.  Categoricals  are  pure  or  modal, 
the  former  predicating  simply  the  latter  after  a  manner.  1,  Affir- 
maiive,  or  assertive.  2,  Negative,  or  denying ;  3,  a  true  proposition 
asserts  what  a  thing  is,  and  4,  a  faUe  one  asserts  the  contrary : 

6,  Universal,  or  relating  to  all.    6,  Particular,  referring  to  some. 

7,  Singulaa',  referring  to  one.    Indefinite,  of  doubtful  extent : — as 
in  the  following  table : — 

/  Affirm- 


f*»^«'         As  to 


Universal, 
Particular, 
Infinite, 
.Singolar. 


Propositions  are  f   Cata|{orioal,  >     Pure         As  to   J    Nega-       q_-_ 
as  to  substance,  (.Hypothetical,;    Modul.    Quality,]     tivc,  j"*^ 

I    True, 

V  i\^e, 

The  connection  betvreen  the  extremes  of  a  proposition  is  (1)  Neces- 
sary ;  (2)  Contingent ;  (3)  Impossible.  "  In  laying  down  the  laws 
of  propositions,  thai  only  must  bo  regarded  which  the  structure  re- 
quires, and  not  what  the  sense  admits ;  for  the  former  is  essential 
and  perpetual,  the  latter  variable  and  uncertain."  The  opposition 
and  conversion  of  propositions  is  then  treated  of  in  much  the  usual 
way.  Chapter  third  relates  to  Syllogism,  t.  e.  **  discourse  or  ratio- 
cination expressed  in  Propositions."  "  Since  discourse  is  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind  from  one  judgment  to  another,  there  are  required 
in  it  (1)  something  whence  discourse  may  arise  ;  (2)  something  else 
to  which  it  may  tend ;  and  (8)  that  these  two  things  should  so 
depend  upon  each  other  that  the  one  may  be  known  by  and  through 
the  force  of  the  other:  for  otherwise,  to  know  one  thing  after 
another  is  nothing  more  than  to  judge  repeatedly.     Now  that 


fiition  is  oratio  indicativa.  The  being  true  or  false  (i.  e.,  the  altematiye  of 
being  one  or  the  other)  belongs  as  uniTersally  to  propositious  as  the  diflTer- 
enee  here  expressed,  but  etill  it  is  a  quality  that  does  not  affect  the  conolu- 
•ifaDess  of  a  sjUcigiBiP,  wlule  affirmation  or  negation  essentially  does." 
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whence  an  other  thing  is  to  be  known,  ought  certainly  iteelf  to  be 
first  perfectly  known ;  and  therefore,  being,  sa  it  were,  known  witJi- 
ont  discourse,  is  said  to  antecede,  to  be  laid  down,  to  be  premised; 
and  the  rest  is  thence  said  to  be  concluded,  collected,  inferred  and 
deduced.    But  consequence  is  of  two  kinds :  1st,  Material ;  Sd^, 
Formal.    '*If  the  terms  be  changed,  and  their  disposition  (or 
arrangement)  be  preserved,  the  material  will  often  deceive;  the 
formal  consequence  always  holds  good ;  and  therefore  this  litter 
only  is  regarded  in  Logic ;  the  former,  as  being  changeable  tnd  d^ 
ceptive,  is  neglected.'*    Hence  a  Syllogism  is  '*  a  sentence  in  whid 
certain  things  (premises)  being  laid  down  and  granted,  it  is  neeei- 
sary  that  some  other  thing  (conclusion)  should  result ;  besides  and 
on  account  of  those  things  which  were  laid  down  and  granted*' 
"  The  Syllogistic  Canons  "  are  next  given,  "  the  General  Bales  of 
SjUogism  "  are  noted,  "  the  Modes  of  Syllogisms  "  are  explained, 
and  "  the  Figures  of  Syllogisms  "  are  enumerated  and  exempjified- 
"  Of  the  Demonstration  of  the  moods  **  a  few  illustrations  are  rap- 
plied,  "  the  Validity  of  Eeduction "  is  shown,  "  the  special  ratei 
of  the  Figures "  are  detailed,  and  a   few  observations  on  sneb 
"  other  species  of  argument  "  as  the  Enthymeme,  the  Indnetioi, 
the  Example,  the  Sorites,  and  the  prosy llogism  are  added.   In  i 
passage  often  omitted  in  reprints,  Aldrich's  criticises  illicit  forms  of 
syllogistic  inference.    He  then  proceeds  to  treat  "  of  Hypotbetieil 
Syllogisms,"  "  of  Syllogisms  as  to  their  matter,"  and  '*  of  Metiioi'* 
To  this  follows  an  Appendix  on  **  Fallacies." 

Of  course  very  harsh  criticism  is  possible  on  such  a  treatiie  » 
this  in  respect  to  its  (1)  adequacy  as  an  exposition  of  Logic ;  (-> 
formal  consistency  of  parts :  (3)  material  correctness  in  statements 
(4)  philosophic  completeness  of  view;  (5)  interpretative  ejcprestiteam 
of  language ;  and  (6)  fitness  for  being  adopted  as  a  studeDt*s  elatf 
book.  On  all  these  points  it  is  justly  exposed  to  animadvertka'' 
and  yet  most  of  the  objections  taken  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and 
others  are  really  objections  ah  extra — they  are  derived  from  cod- 
siderations  arising  not  from  the  book  itself,  but  from  its  positioB  a» 
the  traditionary  epitome  of  the  schools.  Specific  criticism  has  been 
employed  in  opposition  to  Aldrich's  definition  of  first  and  second 
intentions,  and  of  the  distinction  betireen  difference  and  proper^ 
to  many  of  his  statements  regarding  the  history  of  logic,  to  bit 
teaching  concerning  the  figures,  especially  the  fourth,  and  obaift^ 
of  serious  ignorance  of  facts  and  errors  in  expositioii  are  laid  9pa*^ 
him    A  large  number  of  these  have  given  oecasion  to  leaned  not* 
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and  excellent  §xeursu9  by  the  ]ate  Dean  Mans  1,  in  relation  to 
which  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  has  quoted  the  proverb, — '*  The  sauce  it 
preferable  to  the  fish."  We  are  of  opioiou,  however,  that  these 
alxnott  frantic  acerbities  of  criticism  arise  from  a  misconception  of 
Aldrich  and  his  times  and  his  purposes :  and  from  his  book  haviog 
been  put  in  a  false  position  by  the  successive  tutors  of  the 
UxuTersity.  His  work  was  evidently  a  makeshift  in  a  transitionary 
age,  and  was  not  expected  by  him  to  be  consecrated  by  tradition. 
When  it  had  served  its  generation,  and  its  credit  had  become  ez- 
Lausted,  it  ought  to  have  been  quietly  superceded  and  placed  among 
the  treatises  emeriti  of  the  past.  Iconoclastic  zeal  has  been  expended 
on  the  idol  when  the  lash  should  have  been  laid  on  the  idolaters.  It 
seems  strange  to  ns  that  such  a  man  as  Aldrich  should  have  allowed 
himaelf  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  "  the  Port  Boyal  Logic,"  a  work 
which  had  appeared  in  1664,  and  from  which  he  might  have  learned 
much.  Bat  his  times  and  circumstances  were  not  favourable  to 
accepting  unprejudicedly  the  tenets  of  a  treatise  emanating  from 
Komanist  authors. 

Upon  this  point  Hallam  is  particularly  moved.  Aldrich  **  alludes," 
he  says, "  to  the  'Art  de  Penser '  in  a  tone  of  insolence,  which  must 
rouse  indignation  in  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  excellent 
work.  Aldrich's  censures  are  in  many  iostances  mere  cavil  and 
misrepresentation;  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  right  in  any." 
And  in  a  note  he  adds,  "One  of  Aldrich's  charges  against  the 
author  of  the  '  Art  de  Penser,'  is  that  he  brings  forward  as  a  great 
discovery  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  a  chiliagou  of  1,996  right 
angles ;  and  another  is,  that  he  gives  as  an  example  of  a  regular 
syllogism  one  that  has  obviously  five  terms ;  thus  expecting  the 
Oxford  students,  for  whom  he  wrote,  to  believe  that  Anthony 
Arnauld  neither  knew  the  first  book  of  Euclid  nor  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  common  logic."  Dean  Mansel  admits  that "  th  e  character 
of  the  book  by  no  means  warrants  the  contemptuous  opinion  of 
tt  .  .  .  expressed  by  Aldrich;"  and  in  reference  to  the  last 
accusation  states  *'  that  the  Port  loyalists  are  right  and  Aldrich 
is  WTOog."  On  the  same  authority  it  is  admitted  that  in  his  account 
of  the  principle  of  certitude  Aldrich  is  not  only  wavering  and  vague, 
but  incorrect. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  the  Aldrichian  "  Compendium ;"  a  work  which 
has  been  justly  judged  harshly  when  looked  at  as  a  chief  and  prince 
of  text-bookst  which  it  has  been  injudiciously  made  \  but  which  is 
mot  altogether  undeserving  of  praise  as  a  popular,  easy,  readable* 
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and  concite  tract  on  tbe  subject  for  young  stadeots  and  smu 
ing  bnt  moderate  culture. 

Among  the  palatial  grandeurs  of  Oxford  tbe  Clareiidon  Plcti 
poBseBses  many  claims  to  regard.  It  was  wbile  pemsiog  the  spka- 
did  edition  of  Berkeley's  works  issned  tbenee  tbat  we  bad  tbiB  pre- 
sent  paper  suggested  to  ns.  Tbe  publication  of  sncb  works  was 
made,  to  a  certain  extent,  possible  by  tbe  bequeaihment  to  Oxford 
UniTersity  of  tbe  copyrigbt  of  Lord  Chancellor  Claieadoa't 
*'  History  of  tbe  Eebellion ; "  by  tbe  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  which  tbat  building  was  erected,  and  tbe  ClarendoD  Press  esta* 
blished.  Bishop  Sprat  and  Dean  Aldricb  were  tbe  Editors  of  thai 
History  for  the  TJnirersity.  Tbe  book  so  edited— though  tb©  re- 
sponsible parties  made  many  alterations,  omissions,  Ac.,  some  of 
which  were  scarcely  justifiable,  was  issued  in  1702,  reissued  ia 
1704,  and  the  buildinfr  due  to  tbe  reyenue  thence  derived  was 
pleted  in  1712.  Its  purpose  bas  been  since  changed,  but  the 
sion  of  it  remains  a  fact  in  history,  and  Oxford  owes  much  to 
Aldricb  for  bis  editorial  labour  and  its  results. 

In  1702  Dean  Aldricb  was  chosen  Prolocutor  of  tbe  ConroostioB 
called  on  tbe  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  and  did  useful  work  as  the 
ruler  of  this  Clerical  Parliament  in  the  performance  of  its  somewhat 
anomalous  duties.  He  received  no  farther  promotion,  hut  closed 
an  exemplary  and  laborious  career,  in  which  he  bad  done  mueh  to 
illustrate  bis  University,  14tb  December,  1710,  just  when  his  party 
seemed  to  be  rising  into  tbe  ascendant,  and  shortly  after  completiBg 
bis  grand  climacteric. 

Dean  Aldricb  seems,  from  all  tbe  accounts  tbat  have  rested  ss^ 
to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  penetration  aad  versatility ;  of  pops- 
lar  talent  and  enlarged  vievrs ;  of  wide  attainments  and  varied  a^ 
complisbments ;  of  great  pith  of  character  and  potency  of  naind : 
of  unexceptionable  ecclesiastical  demeanour,  and  yet  of  a  joyoas 
temperament;  of  admirable  industry  and  rare  modesty;  of  per- 
tinent capacity  and  consummate  sagacity.  He  appears  to  have 
striven  worthily  to  fulfil  every  office  to  which  he  was  called,  and  to 
discharge  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  honestly.  Hiougb  we  dar^ 
not  assert  for  him  an  exceedingly  high  position  as  one  of  oar 
modern  logicians,  we  may  at  least  affirm  that  bis  tractate  kept  ali?f 
^be  possibilities  of  logical  culture  in  Oxford  while  it  was  dying 
out  in  the  sister  University  of  Cambridge,  and  we  hold  (he  opinion 
ttiat  Oxford  may  venerate  though  it  need  not  idolise  tbe  nsme  and 
memory  of  Dean  Aldricb. 
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IS  PULPIT  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  WANE? 

NEGATIVE  ASnCLB. — T. 

Lf  it  not  to  be  expected  that.tlie  pulpit  should  hare  in  these  timee 
the  yaried  and  extoisive  influenee  it  once  enjoyed.  Not  to  go  baok 
to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learniog,  or  to  the  days  of  the  supre- 
ntaoy  of  Latin  as  the  tongue  of  the  learned*  we  find  eauses  in  oper^ 
tkm  in  much  more  recent  times  tending  to  enhance  and  extend  the 
iajAaence  of  the  pulpit  which  are  now  gone  or  £ttt  disappearing* 
J^Tot  to  particularise  too  minutely,  we  may  merely  mention  the 
rapid  growth  of  literature  for  the  people,  and  the  equally  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  readers.  Formerly,  almost  all  that  an 
avenge  Englishman  knew  was  learned  from  the  parson  at  church 
on  Sunday,  and  with  his  weekly  supply  of  mental  provender,  and 
the  coBsciousneea  of  the  discharge  of  some  mysterion  sly -solemn  and 
laudable  duty,  this  enlightened  individual  entered  on  the  duties  of 
the  week  with  the  easy  assurance  induced  by  the  conviction  that  he 
waa  wound-up,  and  could  keep  going  till  the  following  Sunday. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  affirm  that  this  class  is  now  defunct,  or  that  ita 
extant  representativea  are  few  and  rare ;  our  present  business  is  to 
demand  the  admission  of  the  fact  of  the  multiplied  stores  of  infor- 
matien»  not  only  available,  but  actually  in  use*  Every  labourer 
may  have  his  weekly  paper  at  least,  and  many  actually  have  that 
and  more.  Hence  the  pulpit  has  ceased  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of 
inttmetion  which  it  so  long  held. 

Nor  is  this  true  of  one  dasa  only*  Instead  of  the  one  weekly 
seimon  from  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church,  the  British  public  ia 
sow  treated  to  the  thousaoid,  not  weekly  only,  but  daily.  Every 
newapapcff  editor,  every  newspaper  correspondent,  every  magasine 
oantdbator,  every  reviewer  and  novelist,  every  writer  of  every  de- 
sariptkon  haa  hia  pulpit,  and  delivera  his  sermon  in  many  esses  to 
an  andienoe  not  computable  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  not  con^ 
ditioned  by  the  unities  of  place  or  time.    And  thus  facts,  opinions. 
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theories,  are  giyen  forth  in  endless  form  and  variety,  to  the  en- 
lightenment, bewilderment,  and  (speaking  generally)  to  the  no  small 
affliction  of  the  reading  public.  In  this  way  the  teaching  whieh 
formerly  emanated  from  the  pulpit  alone,  now  finds  a  Tent  through 
a  thousand  rival  channels — rivals  with  more  or  less  sueoeas  in  ail 
their  results. 

Bat  has  the  pulpit,  therefore,  lostP  Has  eaeh  one  of  these 
channels  acted  as  a  drain,  conveying  the  influeDce— >the  very  lifr 
blood  of  the  pulpit,  away  from  that  iDstitutionP  We  think  not.  Ik 
is  certainly  not  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  rise  and  growth  of  a 
rival  weakens  an  existing  institution.  Still  less  is  it  self-evident 
that  such  an  institution  is  weakened  by  the  rise  and  growth  of  what 
is  only  a  rival  in  the  sense  of  a  fellow-worker.  The  original  instt- 
tution  may,  though  occupying  a  less  conspicuous  position,  be  really 
more  influential  than  before.  For  as  the  development  of  one 
source  of  industry  only  stimulates  the  growth  of  others,  ao  the 
opening  of  a  new  font  of  instruction  often  incites  its  predeceasoit 
and  contemporaries  to  a  more  active  and  healthy  vitality.  And  ao 
the  growth  of  readers  and  reading  material  has  both  raised  the 
standard  of  pulpit  teaching  and  increased  the  receptive  and  appfe* 
ciative  power  of  the  hearers. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Though  it  is  open  to  every  journalist  to 
write  to  influence  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  th» 
task  is  still  admittedly  the  peculiar  function  of  the  pulpit.  It  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  special  province  of  the  pulpit — a  province  whidi 
neither  press  nor  platform  has  sought  to  monopolise.  Their  office 
undoubtedly  brings  them  into  this  ground,  but  their  presence  thien 
is  not  the  presence  of  the  rival  or  opponent,  but  of  the  co-operator. 
And  whereas  formerly  the  task  of  educating  and  imparting  general 
knowledge  was  either  neglected  or  left  to  the  pulpit,  the  vatioitf 
agencies  above-mentioned  have  assumed  this  responsibility,  snd 
present  to  the  pulpit  the  results  of  their  labours,  thereby  openings 
readier  and  wider  channel  to  the  ingress  of  the  instruction  which 
it  is  the  doty  of  the  latter  institution  more  peouliarly  to  impail 
Hence  we  conclude  generally  that  the  increase  of  so-called  riral 
instructors,  instead  of  diminishing  has  added  to  the  usefblncas  tad 
power  of  the  pulpit.  And  they  are  the  friends  of  neither  the  cat 
inntitution  nor  the  other  who,  by  word  or  deed,  represent  then  st 
mutually  antagonistic,  or  severally  conducive  to  ends  not 
coincident. 
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With  regard  to  the  reipect  paid  to  the  teachiof;^  of  the  pulpit  in 
these  times,  how  standB  itP  Men  now  living  can  remember  what 
may  in  these  so-called  degenerate  times  he  called  the  golden  days 
of  the  clerical  office,  and  the  corresponding  influence  of  its  public 
instruction.  Days  when  Goldsmith's  pastor  and  learned  school- 
master in  one  were  embodied  in  the  clergyman  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  concerning  whom  it  would  be  treason  to  entertain  the  thought 
that  there  might  be  anything  revealed  or  unrevealed  which  he 
might  not  disclose  and  explain,  were  he  only  to  take  the  trouble ; 
and  about  whom  the  wonder  was,  if  wonder  was  lavrful  regarding 
such  a  preternatural  individual,  *'  that  one  small  head  could  carry  all 
he  knew."  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  we  know  not  with  what 
dass  of  conceptions  to  rank  that  staggering  sentiment  uttered  by 
the  Itorthern  farmer,  "  Parson,  a'  knows  nowt."  The  parson  was 
in  fact  looked  up  to  in  all  matters  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  domestic, 
and  no  Chinese  emperor  or  Mahommedan  sultan,  in  wielding  the 
knife  of  the  executioner,  or  in  converting  a  bowstring  into  a  cravat, 
net  with  less  resistance  to  hi»  fiat,  than  did  the  omniscient  pastor 
of  former  days  in  administering  his  little  affairs  of  state.  It  is  not 
BO  now.  The  majority  of  people  have  begun  to  learn  that  the  oocu« 
pant  of  the  pulpit  is  not  after  all  a  miraculous  phenomenon  in- 
capable of  wrong,  or  possessed  of  all  knowledge,  but  a  man  of  like 
passions  with  themselves,  and  bom  as  ignorant.  Hence  the  super- 
stitious reverence  paid  to  the  pulpit  of  former  days  is  now  yielding 
to  rational  respect,  wherever  the  respect  is  due ;  and  wherever  it  is 
not  due,  then  there  are  to  be  found  men  who  so  persist  in  seeing 
things  as  they  are  as  to  withhold  their  reverence.  And  is  this  not 
well  P  If  the  pulpit  has  lost  in  superstitious  awe,  it  has  gained  in 
rational  respect ;  if  it  has  lost  in  unquestioning  assent,  it  has  gained 
in  honest  endeavour  to  receive  what  is  true,  and  to  practise  it,  and 
we  repeat  our  query.  What  well -meaning  person  can  regret  the 
change  P 

But  all  transitions  are  more  or  less  painful,  and  especially  so  to 
the  subjects  of  them.  We  are  told  that  the  eagle  dashes  its  beak 
off  against  the  rocks  in  angry  torture,  and  that  the  chrysalis  is  in 
indescribable  disquiet  till  it  gains  the  freedom  of  the  air  on  wings. 
So  it  is  with  individuals  in  life.  The  growing  boy,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  tailors,  will  display  a  large  amount  of  ankle,  and  an 
elongation  of  wrists,  and  the  youth,  in  this,  is  only  having  prefigured 
in  a  feeble  way  the  pain  experienced  by  the  thinking  man  in  his 
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progressiTe  stages.  And  it  often  happens  that  when  the  tmtha  that 
once  filled  his  mind  (as  clothes  elad  his  body),  seem  to  fi^w  tea  amdii, 
and  fall  off  or  burst  asnnder,  he  feela  as  if  the  fifm  earth  irate 
creaking  underneath  him,  and  the  ezperieneea  of  Korah  ware 
repeating  themselyes  with  interest  on  himself.  If  ha  does  noi  fed 
himself  sinking,  he  at  least  feels  as  if  chaos  were  takiag  poaaeasion 
of  him,  ready  to  hurl  him  into  the  regions  of  old  night  with  acant 
ceremony.  Painful  to  all  men  is  a  period  of  personal  tranaitioa. 
And  to  a  nation  it  is  the  Tiolent  wrenching  asunder  of  ita  §onka 
life,  learing  behind  it  only  apparent  blackness  and  darkness.  Aad 
yet  not  only  progress,  but  often  continued  existaioe  itself  dates 
from  such  a  period,  and  all  the  pain  is  more  than  repaid  by  its 
beneficial  results. 

Now,  without  maintaining  that  any  violent  transition  is  takiag 
place,  or  has  taken  place,  in  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  pnlpit,  we  are  yet  justified  in  affirmingthat  a  decided  modi fice* 
tion  of  them  has  arisen.  And  hence  we  infer  aroae  the  questioii  at 
present  under  discussion.  The  consequences  of  such  a  modificatioB 
manifest  themselres  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  colour  of  plausibility 
to  the  out-cry  "  Fnlpit  influence  is  on  the  wane."  It  is  seen  tiiat 
brisk  young  men  prefer  walking  on  Sunday  to  going  to  dmreh; 
that  fair  readers  of  sensational  novels  give  snre  if  not  alegaat 
expression  to  their  feelings  of  boredom  under  the  sermon  ;  that 
debilitated  gentlemen  ezhaast  their  vocabulary  of  its  riches  to  im- 
press their  ftiendswith  a  feeble  and  inadequate  senae  of  it*  dohssss, 
or,  as  an  amiable  alternative,  abuse  its  length  with  the  view  of 
introducing  a  discussion  on  the  absorbing  topics  of  loxmnaul 
ringlets,  killing  eyelashes,  dimpled  cheeks,  and  pouting  and  invitmg 
lips,  contemplated  with  philosophic  resignation  under  the  alleged 
infliction .  To  such  individuals  a  t>ermon  is  as  good  as  any  otiker 
excuse  for  a  promiscuous  public  meeting,  and  as  for  its  inflveoee 
over  them,  we  trust  we  do  them  lo.  injustice  when  we  place  it  at 
82"*  Fahr.  For  what  good  inflnence  can  either  a  sermott  or  any 
sensible  production  have  over  persons  to  whom  devotion  is  not  even 
a  dream,  and  thinking  something  as  tmreal  as  a  centaur?  It  wovKd 
be  diffieolt  to  induce  them  to  undergo  the  pain  of 
tfaoughtlesaness  to  thought. 

But  some  have  actually  been  at  the  pains.    Tins 
when  we  spoke  of  diminished  superstition  and  inoreaaed  ii 
regard.   And*  in  a  word,  the  state  of  the  matter  teems  to  hethat  ths 
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pnlpit,  as  ibe  pulpit,  has  actualiy  lost,  is  loeiog,  and  it  is  hoped  with 
all  hnmility,  vill  lose  in  these ;  bnt  as  a  medium  of  sensible,  sound 
instruction,  fitting  living  men  and  women  for  the  better  discbarge 
of  their  duties  to  one  another,  and  for  the  great  business  of  their 
being,  we  maintain  that  the  yery  reverse  is  the  faet — ^that  it  ha* 
gained,  is  gaining,  and  promises  to  gain  more  and  more  in  influence. 
For  how  stand  the  facts  P   Frivolous  people  either  withdraw  them- 
selves from  it  or  go  to  be  bored,  and  with  laadable  and  exemplary 
composure,  submit  to  the  respectable  process.   Persons  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  feel  life  to  be  something  more  than  the  possession  of  a 
sensitive,  nervous  system,  and  a  digestive  apparatus,  turn  as  readily 
as  ever  to  its  teaching  for  food  to  their  religious  and  moral  appetite. 
As  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of  pulpit  supply.     Here  a  remark  on 
that  subject  may  not  be  irrelevant.    It  is  with  this  aa  with  every 
thing  else  for  which  there  is  demand— the  supply  accommodates 
itself  to  the  demand.    Hence  in  an  age  of  enlightenment  and  intel* 
lectual  advance,  when  things  and  beliefs  are  tested  less  by  the 
Shibboleths  of  their   party  than  by  their  intrinsic  and  absolute 
value,  it  becomes  necessary  that  matters  treated  of  in  the  pulpit 
should  be  brought  to  a  similar  test.   It  never  could  be  the  intention 
of  Providence  that  the  facts  of  His  universe  should  in  one  depart- 
ment be  investigated,  and  ^in  another  received  without  any  investi* 
gation,  or  that,  after  a  primary  investigation,  they  should  be  held 
as  for  ever  settled  and  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  question. 
If  anything  should  occur  to-morrow  to  insinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  we  are  enlightened  enough  to 
permit,  and  even  to  encourage  an  investigation,  though  it  has  been 
enunciated  with  fulness  and   received  as  true  by  many  generations 
of  men.     Why,  then,  should  we  consider  it  true  wisdom  to  forbid 
a  similar  investigation  into  any  circumstance  suggestive  of  doubt 
regarding  a  volume  purporting  to  be  a  Divine  revelation  ?    The 
intellectual  world  has  put  this  question,  and  it  demands,  and  has  a 
right  to  demand  and  receive,  a  common-sense  answer.    There  are 
now  occupants  of  pulpits,  therefore,  who  have  come  to  see  that 
whatever  loss  such  an  inquiry  may  bring  to  the  extent  of  our 
belief,  that  loss  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  intensity 
which  must  result  from  the  investigation.    It  is  not  affirmed  that 
they  are  anything  but  rare.    We  are  aware   we  have  taken  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  is  chosen  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  pulpit  is 
really  trying  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  time.    And  aa  it 
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is  with  the  intensity  of  faith,  ao  is  it  with  the  character  of  the 
hearers.  !B«ligion  ia  more  honoured  by  the  earnept  faith, — yea»  hy 
the  earnest  douht  of  ten— than  hy  the  unthinkiog  assent  of  a 
million.  And  the  pulpit  has  a  more  real  and  more  abiding  influence 
in  thus  meeting  the  wants  of  the  earnest  (ew,  than  in  embracing 
with  calm  satisfaction  the  indifferent  many  who  honour  it  with  a 
formal  reverence  and  attention.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  pound  of  lead,  whatever  reverent  or  irreverent  im* 
becility  may  be  pleased  to  say  to  the  contrary. 

And  here  let  it  be  afErmed  once  for  all,  that  of  pulpit  efficiency, 
as  of  everything  else  in  this  short-sighted  and  forgetful  world, 
when  the  present  state  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  past, 
the  former  is,  of  course,  found  wanting.  It  is  not  merely  that "  far- 
off  fowls  have  fair  feathers,"  we  could  not  see  their  blemishes  at  a 
distance,  even  if  wo  would,  but  it  is  the  wilful  blindness  of  advocates 
of  the  past  to  ^ hat  is  really  matter  of  history  and  of  fact.  Did  the 
pulpit  of  the  eighteenth  century  exert  a  greater  influence  than 
does  that  of  the  nineteenth  F  We  believe  not !  and  mental  tele- 
scopes are  not  needed  to  confirm  the  belief.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  men  went  to  sleep  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  belief, 
that  time  was  the  **  second-hand**  eighteenth  century.  The  clothes 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  only  large  enough  for  its 
successor  to  walk  in,  that  worthy  individual  went  to  bed,  and 
found  them  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  extended 
posture  that  act  induced.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  declension 
of  pulpit  influence  from  that  level. 

The  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  advance  and  keep  in 
sympathy  with  their  time  is  not  apparent  from  the  public  or 
official  statements  of  their  views  and  sentiments.  All  corporate 
bodies  are  of  necessity  unwieldy,  and  move  with  difficulty,  not 
unattended  with  pain.  A  subtle  thing  like  thought,  or  feeling,  or 
sympathy,  is  not  easily  formulated,  and  hence  the  apparent  absence 
of  advancement  in  matters  relating  to  them.  The  real  advance 
takes  place  in  the  individual  mind  of  each  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  finds  practical  outlet  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  round 
of  duty.  The  very  crudeness  of  all  such  incipient  changes  renders 
their  formal  recognition  difficult,  and  there  is  no  one  who  has  not 
experienced  an  entire  revolution  of  thought  and  feeling  taking 
place  within  himself,  and  yet  refusing  to  put  itself  into  verbal 
expression.    Nay,  such  a  change  may,  and  often  does,  take  pbee 
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withoul;  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  in  whose  experience  it  is 
uTOught.  What  happens  to  the  individual  happens  to  the  corpo- 
ration. The  change  must  be  fully  matured  and  understood  before 
it  can  be  dressed  and  openly  paraded.  Hence  the  slowness  of  the 
public  recognition  of  a  new  principle.  In  the  case  of  preaching* 
when  the  language  as  well  as  the  strain  of  pulpit  orations,  perfectly 
appropriate  in  their  time,  are  beginning  to  look  hoary  and  to  sound 
of  the  past,  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary,  perhaps  it  was  not 
possible,  to  make  a  public  and  formal  declaration  of  the  fact.  Bat 
individual  preachers  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  it,  and  to 
adopt  a  style  and  manner  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
wants  of  their  time.  When  this  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
clergy  and  people,  and  the  principle  of  accommodation  to  existing 
circumstances  has  been  all  but  universally  adopted,  then  we  may 
expect  a  formal  recognition  of  the  fact  in  the  standards  of  churches. 
Whether  or  not  this  recognition  is  ever  given  will  matter  little  for 
pulpit  influence,  for  the  real  influence  in  this  world  is  not  the 
influence  of  abstract  principles,  but  of  living  men.  And  thus  in 
one  sense  theory  always  limps  behind  practice.  But  since  this 
change  is  rapidly,  though  unobtrusively  going  on  amongst  us,  the 
really  earnest  spirits  of  the  time  are  found  to  hail  it,  and  on  all  such 
the  pulpit  has  a  stronger  hold  than  it  ever  had.  On  such  as  refuse 
to  think,  or  who  shut  their  eyes  to  all  that  does  not  accord  with 
their  own  opinions,  the  pulpit  may  not  have  the  hold  it  had,  and  we 
have  seen  that  this  is  no  loss,  but  a  gain.  But  all  who  can  appreciate 
real  influence  will  not  readily  a£Brm  that  the  pulpit  or  any  other 
similar  institution  can  be  in  a  state  of  declension  so  long  as  the 
earnest  few  acknowledge  its  power,  and  the  cry  of  inefficiency  is 
raised  on  the  ground  of  curtailed  extent,  even  if  that  were  in 
accordance  with  fact.  But  in  a  time  when  church-extension  is  the 
rule  everywhere,  and  the  demand  for  preachers  daily  on  the  increase, 
we  fail  to  see  that  the  public  is  on  the  side  of  our  opponents  to  any 
greater  extent  than  are  the  principles  of  truth  and  sound  reason. 

D.  S. 


AFFIBMATIVB  BBPLT. 

Unlbss  that  it  were  in  accordance  with  the  use  and  wont  of  this 
magazine  to  give  the  right  of  reply  to  the  openers — which  is,  in 
general,  a  right  and  proper  thing — ^a  paper  from  me  is  almost  a 
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work  of  sapererogstion.    The  debate  in  my  optaioa  has  been  rezj 
effectively  argued  already,  and  with  a  very  decided  predomioince 
of  argnmentatiye  matter  on  our  side.    It  Ib  worthy  of  remark  that 
many  of  the  writers  of  the  affirmative  had  no  sympathy  with  infi- 
delity, no  antipathy  to  the  pulpit,  bat  spoke  with  sorrow  what  ihej 
felt  in  truth.    Now,  that  itself  is  a  very  great  matter  in  a  question 
like  this ;  for  a  fact  must  be  very  striking  before  it  subdues  a  pre- 
judice, and  must  be  very  flagrant  if  not  all  but  undeniable  when  it  is 
admitted  by  those  who  are  really  disinelined  to  believe  it.     The 
fact  is  that  moat  people  feel  the  listening  to  sermons  a  grievance, 
an  exercise  of  long-suffering,  and  a  plague  to  patience,  which  is 
only  made  bearable  by  the  so-called  respectability  of  the  thing. 
This  debate  has  brought  the  fact  fairly  before  the  consciences  of 
some,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  influence  of 
the  pulpit  is  waning.    The  fact  is,  the  clergy  have  been  stationary, 
while  everything  else  has  been  going  on.    They  have  got  stereo- 
typed,  while  newspapers  and  magazines  aro  putting  them  out  of 
date.    They  are  as  much  behind  the  time  as  an  old  stage-coach  in 
the  age  of  steam^ngines. 

Pulpit  traditions,  ceremoniest  and  forms  have  entangled  them  in 
their  meshes,  and  they  make  void  the  commandments  of  €rod  by 
their  vain  traditions.      Conventional  idioms,  stereotyped  phrases, 
outworn  forms  of  'composition,  and  commonplaces  out  of  which  all 
the  sap  has  gone,  like  the  dried  ferns  of  half  a  century  aga    People 
have  heard  them  till  they  have  become  as  familiar  to  them  as  the 
ticking  of  a  clock,  or  the  rippling  of  water,  and  concern  or  impress 
them  as  little.   "  Good  phrases  are  surely  and  ever  were  commend- 
able," saith  Shakspere's  Justice  Shallow,  aud  worse  even  than  Jus- 
tice Shallow  are  the  parsons  More  Shallow,  who  dilate  in  the  com- 
mendable phrases  of  the  last  century  in  the  pulpits  of  this.    By 
right  of  immemorial  possession  they  reappear  in  every  aermon, 
until  the  language  in  which  sermons  are  preached  have  become 
almost  as  dead  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  that  used  to  be  in  vogue 
from  the  pulpit.    A  sermon  is  the  handiest,  safest,  and  surest  sopo- 
rific many  people  can  find.    Of  course  it  is  quite  right  to  make  a 
sermon  ^ouTK^—but  ought  it  to  be  nothing  else  P    It  was  not  to  soothe 
men's  souls  to  slumber,  but  to  awake  them  out  xif  their  sleep,  that 
the  pulpit  was  instituted.     Not  to  save  men  from  thinking,  but 
to  set  them  in  earnest  a-thinking,  is  the  object  of  its  bein^  among 
the  means  of  grace.    But  the  remoneless  energy  with   which 
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preacliera  tkresh  tJurice-ihreshen  straw  ia  something  altogether 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  one  who  goes  to  ohurch  in  'Unoid 
internals." 

If  preaichers,  «b  a  rule,  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  their  people  about 
the  manrellous  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  taught  them  to  belieye  in 
and  act  upon  the  duties  which  Christ  enjoins,  as  well  as  to  lore  and 
serve  Him,  who  in  His  lore  came  to  save  them,  the  inflaenceof  the 
pulpit  could  never  wane.  Bat  they  make  disquisitions  on  points  of 
creeds,  and  cram  the  phraseology  of  the  schools  into  their  exposi- 
tions of  articles  of  faith ;  they  deal  in  long  statements  about  church 
holidays,  or  chapel  peculiarities,  that  in  fact  their  talk  obscures  the 
blessed  light  of  heaven  God's  book  contains,  and  would  bleach  the 
very  beauty  from  the  rainbow.  They  will  state,  restate,  demon- 
strate, investigate,  ruminate  upon,  expatiate  over,  perorate  and 
orate,  ahout  matters  that  are  as  plain  and  as  indisputable,  as  un de- 
batable and  as  conclusively  admitted,  as  the  multiplication-table, 
and  they  will  dogmatize  and  anathematize  about  matters  of  most 
dubious  Soripturality,  as  if  they  were  as  plain  as  the  sun  in  a 
flommer*8  midday  sky,  and  as  palpable  as  the  pain  of  a  broken  limb, 
and  yet,  though  they  aver  that  reasons  for  these  beliefs  are  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  never  one  do  they  produce.  They  would 
like  to  transform  saith  into  faith.  But  such  things  will  not  do  in 
our  day.  The  pulpit  has  too  long  isolated  itself  from  life  and 
popular  sympsthy ;  if  it  is  to  wax  it  must  work,  think,  stir,  change, 
subdue.  The  preacher  must  lay  aside  his  old-manufactured 
"  skeletons  ;"  and  give  us  vital  thought— something  with  the  life  of 
Christ  in  it. 

In  this  debate  a  good  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  opposition  has 
been  to  admit  the  failure,  but  charge  the  fault  upon  the  people. 
But  the  question  before  us  is  not.  Are  the  people  attentive  to  pulpit 
ministrations  P  or  are  the  hearers  as  docile,  pliable,  sycophantic^ 
and  formal  as  they  were  P  The  question  is  about  the  pulpit,  and  not 
about  the  people ;  about  the  sermons  and  the  influence  of  the 
pulpit,  not  about  books  and  the  influence  of  the  press — nor  about 
songs  and  the  characteristics  of  theatricals.  These  things,  Messrs. 
E.  C.  and  E.  M.  S.,  are  away  from  the  theme.  Stick  to  that,  and 
tell  us,  Is  the  influenee  of  the  pulpit  on  the  increase,  or  is  it  stand- 
ing still,  or  is  it  on  the  wane  ?  You  assert  it  is  not  waning  because 
many  people  go  to  church.  But  is  it  not  confessed  by  all  that 
many  frequenters  of  churches  and  chapels  are  formalists  and  respeo- 
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tabUity-huQters  P  Is  it  not  a  lamentation  among  good  and  pioos 
people  that  they  do  not  get,  as  they  were  wont,  the  sinoere  milk  of 
the  Word  P  Is  it  not  true  that  the  seeker  is  sent  empty  away,  tliat 
the  doubter  is  not  convinced  but  scolded,  and  that  the  man  of  sdence 
and  of  thonght  gains  only  or  chiefly  a  sense  of  con^tMt  from  his 
attendance  on  the  pulpit  and  his  own  specisl  studies  P 

F.  C.  A.  quotes  against  us  the  popularity  of  sermon  literature. 
But  he  has  neither  told  us  why  this  is  bought,  nor  why  it  ia  prof- 
fered. It  is  bought  in  many  cases  to  supply  to  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  hearer  what  is  not  to  be  had  under  the  pulpit  ministratioiis 
of  the  purchaser ;  it  is  bought  in  many  cases  as  an  ease  to  the 
heart  that  is  crying  out,  "  Oh,  who  will  show  us  any  good  P  "  and  ia 
not  a  few  cases  it  is  bought,  like  many  other  kinds  of  books,  beeanse 
the  authors  have  gained  a  name  or  hit  a  taste.  They  are  mann* 
factured  in  some  instances,  because  there  have  always  been  men  in 
the  Church  of  literary  and  philosophical  leanings,  who  are  not 
contented  to  be  merely  preachers  and  aspire  to  be  teachers ;  and 
this  they  seek  to  do  by  books ;  not  a  few  of  our  finest  sermons  are 
products  which  are  actually  got  up  as  so  many  testimonials  of 
fitness  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church,  or  as  means  of  acquiring 
a  leadership  in  the  councils  of  the  Christian  bodies  with  which 
their  authors  are  connected.  It  is  no  less  true  that  very  many 
books  of  sermons  and  of  Scripture  exposition  are  made  to  sell — 
made  to  suit  a  given  taste  and  temper  of  the  time,  not  to  instmet 
or  influence,  but  to  gratify  and  cause  to  buy. 

K,  W.  J.  ingeniously,  and  with  good  fence,  regards  this  debate 
as  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  and  says,  "  Men  are  not 
jealous  about  what  they  care  nothing  for."  But  has  he  not  for- 
gotten what  Dry  den  says : — 

**  Small  jealousies,  'tis  true,  inflame  desire, 
Too  great,  not  fan,  bat  quite  put  out  the  fire'*  ? 

The  truth  is  that  when  jealousy  begins,  there  has  been  a  waning 
of  something  on  both  sides ;  of  guarded  dutifulness  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  loving  regard  on  the  other.  It  is  thus  with  the  pulpit  and 
the  people.  The  pulpit  has  not  dutifully  fitted  itself  to  the  times 
and  necessities  of  a  changeable  intellectuality,  and  the  people,  aeeiAg 
no  care  or  anxiety  evinced  for  increasing  the  closeness  and  eom* 
munity  of  the  preacher's  spirit  with  their  hearts,  have  beoome 
callouB,  and  supine,  and  soporific. 
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We  are  glad  that  thid  debate  h«i9  taken  place,  it  should  make  tu 
all  more  careful  concerning  those  important  matters  with  which  the 
pulpit  deals.  Perhaps  it  may  recall  some  of  us  from  our  regardless- 
ness  for  the  pulpit,  and  perhaps  it  may  show  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  thought  that  the  pulpit  was  above,  or  independent  of, 
criticism,  that  that  is  not  the  case.  It  will  hare  done  little  for  us 
if  it  has  not  induced  us  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  a  great  power 
oyer  the  human  spirit,  and  the  neglect  of  a  form  of  influence  which 
has  many  ties  to  the  heart,  and  perhaps  it  may  lead  us  to  see  to  it 
tliat  though  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  on.  the  wane,  the  spirit  of 
piety  die  not  within  our  hearts,  and  that  we  seek  all  the  more 
earnestly  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  make  us  what  we  should  be. 

M.  S.  A. 

19S0AT1T£   BBPLT. 

Thx  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  can  nerer  fail  to 
be  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  man.  It  is  a  divine  institution,  and 
it  has  a  promise  of  the  Divine  power,  not  only  whensoever  it  is 
exerted,  but  wheresoever  it  is  properly  employed.  It  cannot  there- 
fore truly  wane.  It  is  a  power  of  perilous  import  to  wield  ;  but  it 
ia  also  one  which  brings  a  terrible  responsibility  on  those  on  whom 
it  has  no  efiect.  If  the  sower  must  sow  on  the  hard  and  stony 
heart  of  the  careless  or  the  censorious ;  if  he  must  sow  among  the 
thorny  cares  and  deceits  of  the  worldly  and  the  carnal,  how  can  it 
be  fruitful,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  it  can  prove  efleotive  P 

"  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  .with  observation."  It  is 
silent  in  its  work,  and  secret  in  its  operation,  like  the  growth  of 
oaks,  or  the  speedy  journeys  of  the  light.  It  sprang  as  a  vital 
influence  into  the  corrupt  universe,  and  it  renewed  the  spirit  in 
downcast  Judea,  in  self-opinionated  Greece,  in  haughty  Borne. 
It  went  into  the  recesses  of  ancient  Germany,  and  put  new  might 
into  the  soul ;  it  entered  France,  and  gave  fresh  joy  to  the  human 
heart ;  it  moved  into  Spain,  and  awoke  a  grander  spirit  among  its 
masses,  and  it  crossed  the  sea  into  the  Isles  of  Britain,  when 
instantly  the  vigour  of  a  previously  nnfelt  power  shot  into  society, 
and  civilization  became  a  giant  in  might,  building  cathedrals  and 
reorganizing  society— filling  the  spirit  with  new  aspirations,  leading 
to  new  endeavours,  and  resulting  in  ever-increasing  success. 

When  it  came  it  brought  the  ruling  of  the  tongue,  the  restraining 
of  the  evil  eye,  the  controlling  of  the  temper,  the  subduing  of  the 
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passioDs  to  purity,  and  of  the  spirit  to  prayer ;  it  brought  patiene, 
forbearance,  faithfulness,  hope ;  it  brought  comfort,  and  gladnen, 
and  worship,  and  love.  It  is  even  yet  effecting  good  dally ;  andtiie 
change  which  the  world  has  undergone  since  the  pulpit  has  spread 
before  men  the  principles  of  a  Divine  life  hare  been  great  indeed. 

I  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  numerous  writers  who 
have  taken  part  in  this  debate ;  and  from  the  sustained  animation 
of  the  several  articles  as  they  have  successively  appeared,  I  have 
gleaned  many  admirable  thoughts,  expressed  with  point  and  full  of 
suggestiveness.  On  either  side  there  has  been  a  more  than  ordin- 
ary brevity  of  speech,  and  yet  there  has  been  a  more  than  ordinary 
keenness  of  discussion  exhibited ;  writer  afler  writer  taclding,  as 
it  were,  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  with  much  pertinence  and 
ability.  When  I  compare  the  papers  on  this  topic  with  those  which 
have  been  prepared  on  the  other  questions  under  debate,  I  think 
I  can  see  abundant  proof  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  ia  noi  on 
the  wane  ;  for  it  has  led  to  our  having  a  good  long  series  of  papers 
of  good  quality,  and  much  inter- active  disquisition.  It  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  on  either  side  the  weapons  of  warfare  hare  been 
used  ably  and  yet  kindly. 

The  closeness  with  which  each  writer  has  replied  to  and  engaged 
himself  with  the  arguments  of  his  predecessor  in  the  debate,  leaves 
little  to  be  done  by  him  to  whom  the  reply  formally  falls.  M.  S.  AJt 
paper  begins  a  little  too  flippantly,  perhaps,  on  so  serious  a  subject 
Such  quotations  have  no  relevancy  in  this  debate,  unless  the  balance 
of  dispraise  and  depreciation  is  shown  to  be  on  the  side  of  him  who 
claims  the  award,  and  I  will  only  ask  him  to  remember  that  the 
sneer  against  parsons  is,  in  fact,  a  sign  of  their  power,  for  people  do 
not  sneer  at  and  revile  what  is  already  at  so  low  an  ebb  aa  he 
affirms  preaching  to  be.  So,  again,  the  observation  of  non-chnrdt- 
goers  is  only  available  on  his  side  of  the  question,  when  it  ia  ihowii 
that  all  absentees  from  church  or  chapel  are  so  because  of  a  fnlsre 
of  influence  in  the  pulpit.  Besides  that,  many  non^dturdi  goen 
are  really  under  pulpit  inflaence;  for  its  influence  is  not  only 
exerted  in  the  pulpit,  there  must  also  be  deducted  from  those  wbon 
he  claims  as  adverse,  all  those  who  are,  under  necessity  or 
absent  from  the  house  of  Grod.  Still  again  his  windmill 
may  be  turned  against  himself.  No  influence  can  be  ywiittJ^ 
measured  unless  the  opposition  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  fulrnlatri 
— ^how  if  against  all  the  warring  influences  of  woTldfiness, 
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tion,  weakness  of  heart,  no,  enrirt  habits,  indolence,  spendthriftness, 
leading  to  unfiteesff  for  appearinp^  'm  the  home  of  God,  &c.,  the 
pulpit  holds  the  power  it  does,  ean  its  inflae&oe  be  truly  said  to  be 
on  the  wane  P 

The  spread  of  vice,  however  hardly  it  may  appear  to  press  against 
the  advooates  of  the  power  of  the  pnlpit  is,  in  reality,  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  ia  still  trne  that  "  the  world  is  too  much  with  us ;" 
but  the  pulpit  has  only  the  power  of  persuasion.  God  requires 
that  that  only  shall  be  used  to  bring  men  to  Him,  and  when  we 
reffeet  that  the  natural  man  is  at  enmity  with  God,  we  may  feel 
humbled  but  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  the  pnlpit  is  not  all- 
powerful  in  its  efforts.  M.  S.  A.  confines  the  question  too  much  to 
mere  assemblies  of  people  to  hear  sermons.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  pulpit  is  the  little  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  of 
modem  society ;  and  that  our  moral  agencies,  charttieB,  reforms^ 
Ac,  are  due  to  influences  first  awakened  in  the  spirit  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word? 

I  am  sorry  to  find  S.  8.  on  this  question — it  must  be  oniy  in  a 
transient  fit  of  despondency— on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  much 
to  bewail  and  bemoan  in  social  life,  but  surely  he  might  have  con- 
Bidered  this,  that,  judged  by  almost  the  same  reasonings  aa  he  has 
nsed  regarding  the  pulpit,  the  life  of  our  Lord  night  hav^e  been 
adjudged  to  be  a  failure.  F.  C.  A.'s  argument,  we  hope,  reassured 
him.  It  is  a  very  concise  but  telHng  one.  IL,  W.  J.  may  also 
bring  him  comfort.  '*  Auditor's  "  paper  wanders  very  widely  from 
its  theme.  « 

We  notice  in  the  affirmative  papers  a  general  tendency  to  depre* 
ciate  the  clergy.  I  recall  the  words  of  Egbert  Southey  for  thek 
comfort  and  our  solace : — 

"  Nor  when  the  war  is  waged 

With  error,  and  the  brood 

Of  darknesa,  will  your  aid 
Be  wanting  ia  the  caoae  of  light  and  loye, 
Ye  ministers  of  that  most  holy  Church, 
Whose  firm  foundation  on  the  rock 

Of  Scripture  rests  secure. 

'*  dad  in  your  panoply  will  ye  be  found, 
Wielding  the  spear  of  reason ;  with  the  swosd 
Of  Scripture  gbt;  and  iromyonr  shield  of  troth 
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Such  rmdianoe  shall  go  forth 
As  when,  unahle  to  aiutaiii  its  heaouy 
On  Arthox^B  arm  unTeiled, 
Earth-bom  Orgoglio  reeled,  as  if  with  wine. 
And  from  her  many  headed  breast  cast  down 
Daessa  fell,  her  cup  of  soroeiy  spilt, 
Her  three-crowned  mitre  in  the  dust  deyolred. 
And  all  her  secret  filthiness  exposed  I " 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  this  debate  will  have  a  good  effect 
in  quickened  reflection,  and  bringing  uB,a8E.  C.  says,  to  lookrealities 
in  the  face.  The  pulpit  most,  like  oiher  agencies,  be  criticised; 
bat  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  being  condemned.  I  am 
confident  that  the  pulpit  has  done  great  good,  and  that  it  will  still 
do  more.  I  hare  no  idea  that  the  time  shall  ever  truly  come  when 
its  influence  shall  wane. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  find  the  ministrations  of  the 
word  from  the  pulpit  ineffective,  as  a  topic  for  self-examination, 
Do  yon  go  to  the  pulpit  in  the  proper  frame  of  mindP  Do  you 
thirst  spiritually  after  a  knowledge  of  God's  ways  in  regard  to  sal- 
vation? The  Messianic  prophfit  long  ago  exclaimed,  "  Ho!  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters/'  andtheMessiali  of  whom 
he  spake,  carrying  back  our  thoughts  over  the  waste  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  between  the  prophetic  utterance  and  its  realization, 
reiterates  that  old  invitation  thus — *'If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  Me  and  drink."  To  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  we 
should  bring  a  thirsting  soul— then  the  seeker  will  find  the  longings 
of  his  spirit  gladdened  at  the  wells,  conduits,  and  channels  of  hotj 
culture  and  refreshment  provided  in  the  Zion  to  which  he  rightly 
repairs,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  that,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
High,  the  pulpit  infiuences  shall  become  agencies  to  thoae  dispen- 
sations of  spiritual  grace  which  shall  be  "  as  wells  of  water  spring- 
ing  up  into  everlasting  life."  "  Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear  !** 
(Luke  viii.  18) ;  *'  for  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you ;  for  it  is  your 
life  "  (Dent,  xzxii.  47).  The  sower  soweth  from  the  pulpit  the 
good  seed  of  the  good  husbandman,  into  what  sort  of  hearts  do  ye 
receive  it  F  Does  the  fault  of  the  failure  lie  with  the  seed,  with  the 
sower,  or  with  you  P  As  ye  hear,  so  must  ye  answer.  Be  there- 
fore, we  beseech  you,  less  critical  and  more  open  to  receire  the 
ingrafted  word  ;  yea,  hear  the  word  of  Gk)d  and  do  it ;  then  the 
influence  of  the  pulpit  shall  never,  never  wane.  M.  D.  B. 
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politics. 


OUGHT  THE  TENUEB  OF  LAND  TO  BE  RADICALLY 

CHANGED  P 

NKGATIVB  ABTICLB. — U. 

Sbaxsfbbb  long    ago   had   his    good-humoured   gibe   at   those 

who— 

"  Here  and  there 

Sharked  up  a  lot  of  laadlets  resolntes." 

He  knew  that  these  were  easily  caught  by  any  one  who  would  gi?e 
them  fair  promises  of  mighty  changes.  No  popularity  is  gained  so 
easily  as  that  of  the  man  who  decries  things  as  they  are,  and 
adyoeates  change.  Change  excites  hope  and  cherishes  expectation, 
and  in  the  transition  men  always  calculate  that  adyantage  shall 
accrue  to  them.  In  our  country  the  law  has  allotted  property 
rights,  and  by  landmarks  has  limited  each  right  of  possession. 
Those  who  propose  to  make  the  land  as  common  as  the  light,  are 
either  purposely  misleading  their  hearers, — ^for  what  is  perfectly 
common  would  neyer  be  cultured,  and  would  consequently  become 
worthless  ;  or  else  they  must  be  woefully  misled  in  their  notion, 
that  equal  labour  would  be  willingly  bestowed  by  each  one  on  that 
which  belonged  equally  to  each  one,  or  that  any  method  of  distri- 
bution is  possible  which  would  make  all  men  equal.  Either  way 
they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  The  question  has  been  ndaed 
by  the  possessors  of  hard  cash  in  opposition  to  the  protectionism 
of  high  class ;  but  neither  of  these  haye  any  true  sympathy  with 
the  endurers  of  hard  commons.  Commercial  money-getters  are 
anxious  to  participate  in  the  "  barbarous  splendour  '*  of  feudalism, 
and  hence  their  feud  against  the  land  laws.  The  purse-proud 
soomer  of  the  ten  hours  bill,  inyites  the  man  who  has  not  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  an  acre  of  land,  though  the  whole  acreage  in 
Britain  were  in  the  auction  mart,  to  a  crusade  against  land  tenure, 
not  because  he  wants  the  poor  man  to  get  a  share  of  the  land,  but 
because  he  wants  hia  help  to  get  him  a  share  of  it.  Cash  has 
already  employed  labour  to  lift  it  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
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now  it  wishes  labour  to  gire  it  a  lift  among  the  landed  aristocracj. 
Bat  labonr  will  surely  open  its  weather  eye  before  it  commits  such 
an  egregious  folly !  Not  content  with  being  man-lords,  mammon- 
ists  desire  to  become  landlords,  tiiat  they  may  add  to  their  mono- 
polies, and  gain  the  power  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  with 
fVMtef  jnrtfit  and  to  goeatar  self-glorification.  It  is,  in  faet«  a  oon- 
test  of  cash  against  caste. 

We  contend,  quite  in  opposition  to  H.  K.,  that  the  levellers  ooght 
not  to  be  aided  m  pulling  the  aristocracy  down,  but  ought  to  be 
induced  to  aid  in  lifting  up  the  proletariat.  Instead  of  adding  to 
their  already  insatiate  thirst  for  gain,  the  other  great  gveedefatnd, 
the  attainment  of  rank  and  importance  by  possession  of  the  Imd, 
we  should  leBsen-es  much  as  possible  the  mere  money-power  in  its 
proposals  to  buy  and  sell  everything,  civil  or  sacred,  by  money.  We 
are  much  more  in  need  of  an  aristoeraoy  than  aoethoeracj. 

Out  present  land  laws  as  they  are  well«fitted  Ibv  .the 
in  the  comffry  of  a  powerful,  widely*ramified,  digiii£ed» 
aristocraey,  who  have  the  acoumaiated  fame  and  naaie  of 
to  inflvenee  them  in  their  public  cend»ot ;  and  so  to  l»ep 
among  men  a  high  and  noble  emulatioa,  and  to  inspire  in 
other  chfess  the  full  spint  of  iudustry  and  eaterpsise^  the  si 
ittteresto,  and  the  dosest  imitatioD,  ought  to  be  retaiaecL  aa  thejace. 
W^  require  to  have  as  leadeis  and  thiokeis  amoa^  «a  man  of 
Itfimc  and  education,  who  are  out  of  the  whirl  Mid  eiMJ^ 
diange  of  the  every  day  life  of  maa,  who  have  «^icata«aa» 
eefise  of  duty  and  fame,  to  whom  as  depositeries,  we  may  ibI 
pelftical  power.  The  influeneee  which  affeet  legislatioii 
iii  to  be  those  of  mere  immediate  interest.  We  ahesld  hare : 
flrelOed&csp,  onless  we  wish  to. give  fttU  rein  to  the  giewiagaai 
eager  greed  ef  the  moneyed  elapses  to  s«bdQe<  all  thia^  to  aarkel- 
abTeness,  aad  make  human  life  a  whole  coand  of 
eon  deleted  on  eommercial  praieiples,  inkhorn  in  hand» 
Teckofter  in  pocket,  to  gain  the  atmeet  fcaotieii  of  a 
M  our  transactions.  Uialses  we  vegard  it  as  good — ywa,  4be 
aapreme  good,  to  exile  love,  chanty,  fiuth, 
courage,  eomteney,  priaeiple,  £unily  fepntation,  for  tlie 
way  of  '''buying  in  the  oheapeet  and  ndiing  in  Ibo 
mapket." 


H.  K.  asserts  ttet  ''the   land   of  <be  aatiosi  Mo^s  «a 
MlieBr/'  bat  what  does  he  really  mean  P    Thta  rm  think  ftli  ifa 
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context  of  liia  paper^U»at  the  laod  of  tl^  nation  ought  to  be  passed 
over  to  those  who  haye  the  purchasiog  power  in  tbe  nation.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  goiog  to  inau^;arate  CoxnmxmLw ;  he  is  only 
going  in  for  oonuii«reia]Mm.  If  anj  person  can  make  more — more 
in  the  mere  sense  of  a  greater  quantity  of  prodace  ont  of  the  land, 
or  if  any  one  is  willing  to  give  move— 'more  in  the  mere  sense 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  giyen  gold  for  the  land  he,  it  seems, 
according  to  H.  K.,  skoMld  get  it.  Tkia,  instead  of  ad- 
Tantaging  the  poor  nan,  would  only  mtke  him  more  wretched. 
It  would  tfim  the  whole  greed  of  man  to  the  acqatsition  of  land  as 
a  mark  of  aristocratic  position,  and  would  fill  the  country  with 
the  upstarts  of  speenlations,  of  no  matter  what  imquitous  sort,  pro- 
vided they  were  profitable.  He  would  blot  out  tfee  word  heritage 
from  life  and  civilization.  We  can  think  of  no  proposal  more  fatal 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  If  we  were  to  make  land,  as 
H.  !K.  proposes,  a  mere  chattel,  saleable,  exchangeable,  disposable 
without  restraint,  guardedness,  care,  or  properly  prepared  con- 
veyances, an  object  of  constant  sale  and  resale  by  the  plutocrats, 
we  would  fall  into  a  sad  way  of  life ;  we  would  unsettle  society 
and  we  would  get  into  a  whirl  and  fever  of  competition  for  landl, 
which  would  further  and  beget  schemes  far  wilder  than  those  of 
the  *'  South  Sea  Bubble,"  and  more  destructive  in  its  effects  than 
the  "  railway  mania." 

An  obvious  evil  is  easily  seen.  Landed  estates  would  become 
looked  upon  as  securities,  as  so  much  realized  capital.  As  its  price 
fluctuated,  so  it  would  change  hands,  and  whenever  a  profit  could 
be  acquired  a  new  "  squire  "  would  step  in,  whose  will  and  wish 
would  be  supreme  and  peremptory  so  long  as  he  held  it,  and  that 
would  be  till  the  quotations  rose  so  as  to  make  it  advisable  to  sell 
out.  The  owners  of  land  would  have  little  interest  in,  little  con- 
nexion with  the  people  who  lived  on  these  estates.  The  leading 
men  in  a  district  would  be  those  who  could  speculate  most  freely, 
and  rack  out  of  the  estate  the  largest  profit.  Wealth  would  be  the 
sole  requisite,  and  rank  and  infiuence,  historic  name  and  family 
intercourse,  would  be  but  a  thing  of  the  past.  Gentry  and  gentility 
would  be  swept  away  with  feudalism.  The  grace  of  civilization 
would  fail;  a  leisure-class  with  the  statemanly  faculties  trained 
under  the  influence  of  the  memories  of  the  ancestry  of  the  fore- 
father of  the  land  could  not  exist.  Hear  Shakspere  on  the  necei- 
aity  of  having  for  national  prosperity  a  scale  of  degrees :-— 
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^  O,  when  degree  is  tbaked 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  doBigiiiy 
Then  enteipriae  ia  stok !    How  coold  oommnnitiee. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities 
Peaoefnl  commeroe  from  diTidable  shores 
Primo^eniinre  and  due  of  fttWA, 
Prerogatiye  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  lanrels ; 
But,  by  degrees,  stand  in  authentic  place, 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  stringy 
And  bark  what  discord  follows ;  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancj 

Force  would  be  right,  or  rather  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  tooJ 


t« 


H.  £.  objects  to  primogeniture ;  bat  we  do  not  see  it  acoardiag 
to  his  notion.  The  right  of  primogeniture — the  preferenoe  of  the 
oldest  son  is  incorporated  with  the  earliest  historic  regulations,  we 
know,  for  succession  and  inheritance— the  Mosaic  law.  It  a^Tecs 
with  the  instincts  of  humanity  to  acknowledge  "  the  right  of  the 
first-bom  son  as  the  beginning  of  the  father's  strength,  as  the  first 
bearer  and  continuator  of  the  name.  Besides,  like  the  eminent 
political  economist,  J.  £.  MacCuUoch, "  we  are  well  oonTinced  that 
much  of  the  industry,  and  of  the  superior  wealth  and  ciTilixation  of 
modern  Europe  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  law  of  pri* 
mogeniture  in  determining  the  law  of  succession  to  estates ;  and 
that,  were  it  abolished,  or  superseded  by  the  opposite  cnatom  of 
equally  diyiding  landed  property  among  all  the  children,  or  ereii 
among  all  the  sons,  jihey  would  suffer  unirersally  by  the  change^ 
the  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest ;  while  it  would  most  seriously 
compromise  the  interests  of  every  other  class."* 

J.  E.  S.  C.  is  afraid  of  "  Social  Bevolution  ;"  but  he  does  sot 
think  every  man  can  become  his  own  landlord.  We  do  not  tlimk 
any  possible  plan  of  hastening  a  social  revolution  could  be  devised 
so  good  as  that  of  so  altering  the  tenure  of  land  that  it  wo«ild  be 
impossible  to  have  an  aristocracy  to  stand  in  the  widening  breadb 
between  the  plutocracy  and  the  labourocracy.  We  think  that  the 
best  way  to  precipitate  the  ruin  of  all  classes  is  to  pake  maismoo 

•  *<A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  of  Property  vacant  by  Death,*  I7 
J.  B.  KacCullech,  Esq.,  1846,  p.  Sa 
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the  god  of  thiB  world,  and  profit  his  prime  minister.  The  fact  10, 
tliat  land  can  never  be  adyantageotuly  exposed  to  the  sale  aud 
exchange  that  other  things  are  liable  to.  For  landlordism  carries 
personal  and  moral,  besides  pecuniary  relations  with  it,  and  >  our 
cash-lord  is  worse  than  the  greatest  tyrant  of  the  fields.  Money 
has  no  bowels  of  compassion ;  it  has  no  historic  and  ancestral  fame, 
gathering  aronnd  it  regulative  influences  over  the  hearts  of  men  as 
landlords  and  as  tenants.  Besides,  why  should  we  not  advocate  for 
(1)  a  law  by  which  the  quantity  of  money  (or  any  other  commodity) 
which  one  individual  may  hold  should  be  limited;  (2)  a  measure, 
which  if  not  abolishing  property,  should  put  it  on  another  footing.  In 
short,  why  ought  there  not  to  be  a  law  that  those  who  have  not 
should  share  with  those  who  have,  ctd  infinitum,  and  so  sa?e  the 
trouble  of  changing  the  law  of  land  tenure  by  securing  its  general 
worthlessness  P 

Land  differs  from  every  other  commodity  in  requiring  culture 
expended  on  itself  to  make  it  profitable.     To   be  cultured  it 
must  be  free  from  trespass,  and  to  be  free  from  trespass  it  must 
be   possessed,  and   so   possessed   that  the  right   to  it  is  clear 
and  indisputable.    If  it    were  otherwise,    no    one    would  cul- 
ture it.     There  is  no    form  of  land  tenure  possible  that    does 
not  imply  its  possession  in  some  form    or  other  as   affording 
guarantee    for    the    usufruct.      It    must    be    admitted,    then, 
that  land  must  be  tenanted,  and  so  held  from  some  one  or  some 
authority.    Were  land  the  possession  of  the  community,  it  would 
form  a  great  temptation  to  jobbery,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  corpo- 
rations possessing  rights  in  land  for  common  interests,  or  it  would 
go  to  waste  and  mire,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
commons  of  old.    H.  K.  would  resume  the  land,  and  either  take  or 
buy  it  back ;  but  he  wotdd  only  do  so  to  dispose  of  it  again— for  a 
larger  profit ;  unless  he  were  to  do  so,  the  reform  of  land  tenure 
would  be  of  no  service.    But  H.  K.  forgets  that  while  the  money- 
wealth  of  the  capitalist  can  be  concesJed,  devised,  or  transferred 
from  the  country,  the  land  in  the  last  resort  is  the  security  of  the 
State  for  the  means  of  maintaining  the  rights,  freedom,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.    We  should  leave  the  land  in  its  safe  con- 
dition, and  not  sacrifice  all  to  carping  capitalists.  L.  M. 
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ShntMz. 


HAS  MAN  DEV£LOFSD  FBOM  THE  SATAOfi  SXA9W 

AFFntlCATirS  BBPLT. 

It  is,  of  coarse,  very  unlucky  to  have  this  side  of  the  qnMtuB  to 
naiateia,  as  the  odmm  tkeologicum  is  dead  against  those  who  adro- 
eato  it;  and,  what  is  only  one  step  less  yindictiTe,  ^otiam  is 
outraged  hy  the  notion  that  refined,  civilised,  erect  hipeds  of  the 
fcamanistic  sort,  conld  have  their  descent  from  aarages,  or  aonie- 
thing  far  worse  for  which  Darwinism  is,  it  seems,  the  terrifie  but 
Imef  name.  It  is  not  so  much  that  '^  it  degrades  God  " — to  quote 
their  own  phraic — ^for  these  foolish  people  always  speak  as  if  God 
was  in  constant  danger  of  degradation — that  they  object  to  this 
idea  as  that  it,  as  they  fancy,  degrades  themselyes,  though  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  being  the  case.  The  Iotc  of  noble  btrth  and 
a  high  ancestry,  and  an  anxiety  to  be  thought  at  least  of  decent 
descent,  is  strong  within  those  who  estimate  their  worth,  not  bj 
what  they  do,  as  by  what  has  been  done  by  their  forefathers*  and 
been  giv^en  them  to  enjoy.  It  strikes  such  people  with  oonatema- 
tion  to  be  told  that  they  have  had  a  savage,  rather  than  a  pseudo- 
angelic  ancestry.  Thejf  have  an  adamantine  faith  in  Adam,  and 
they  believe  in  Eve.  They  cannot  assent  to  pre-Adamites,  and 
think  Eve  must  have  been  their  first  mother.  As  if  tkai  would 
make  any  veal  difference  in  Hem,  or  elevate  then  in  the  least 
But  they  may  rest  assured  that  eviery  endeavour  to  "  deraciaale 
their  savagery  "  will  end  in  failure  —themselves  being  witnesaes. 

L.  T.  B.  has  been  so  trenchantly  dealt  with  by  "  Georgius,"  that 
it  wonld  be  gratuitous  cruelty  to  renew  consideration  of  his  paper; 
thongh  we  notice  that  after  six  months'  time  for  refiectiom  he  is 
apparently  uno<Mksoions  of  the  most  eomplete  and  thorough  handling 
he  has  had  from  our  coadjuvant.  He  has  indeed  written  a  fairly 
thoughtful  article ;  and  his  notion  about  Bouaseau  is  not  so  bad. 
Bat  how  he  came  to  get  the  idea  that  savageness  implied  degeoe- 
racy  I  cannot  comprehend.  Has  he  been  confounding  tmvage  witb 
salvage,  because  they  have,  apparently,  the  same  derivation  froai 
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the  FfcaiBh.  If  so,  let  ua  note  to  bim  tluit  Mvage  cones  to  at  from 
sUoaeoia,  mn  inluibitaiit  of  tlie  woods ;  while  salvaga  is  deiired  froa 
isahfo,  I  Mvre  or  secure.  The  laUer  is  the  name  giTea  to  the  com- 
pensation, eonferred  on  those  who  save  property  from  tike  dangers 
of  the  sea»  fire,  pirates,  or  enemies ;  and  is  sometimes  incorreotlj 
used  to  «hemote  the  things  so  saved.  Bat  satage  is  employed  to 
eiffnify  "  A  human  heing  in  his  native  state  of  rodeness ; "  while  civi- 
people  are  those  who  have  succeeded  in  "  casting  their  saTsge** 
'    atill  jaet  as,— 


**  Yaolting  ambition  doth  o'erleap  herself 
And  falls  o*  the  other  ftide." 

6e  does  inaccurate  and  fallacious  reasoning,  whewL  propeily 
probed,  iail  its  user  in  the  hour  of  trial.  If  sm&a§0  were  syacmy- 
mous  with  sahage,  then  man,  heing  only  now  that  whidi  has 
escaped  the  wreck  of  sin— on  our  opponent's  showing — he  can  have 
done  nothing  else,  if  he  has  developed  at  all,  but  done  so  from  the 
savage  state ! 

*'  Oris  "  has  very  mistakenly  assumed  that  we  deny  that  **  man 
had  within  him  immense  powers  of  self-improvement"  (emtet 
p.  467).  That  is  expressly  what  we  affirm,  and  we  also  admit  that 
^  he  requires  a  Iocub  standi  from  which  to  start ' '  (Ibid).  The  savage 
state  is  the  lotfus  standi,  and  all  the  ample  civiliaaticia  he  has 
achieved  is  the  result  of"  the  immense  powers  of  self-improvement " 
within  him,  when  properly  employed  and  *'  developed." 

Again,  *'  Cris,'*  mistaking  the  question,  as  if  it  were  cee  specifi- 
cally opposed  to  Chiistianity,  asks,  in  effect,  a  question  whieh  has 
been  put  before  by  "  E.  D.  Griffin,"  *«  What  natioiu  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  ever  rose  from  savage  to  civiUeed 
^thout  Oltrtstianity  P  "  "  Man,'' '  Oris '  affirms,  ''  is  oiviliaed  jiMt 
in  the  degree  in  which  he  recognises  Christianity;"  and  agata, 
^Hemove  him  from  Christianity,  or  let  his  Christianity  beeome 
dead,  and  you  ensure  his  degradation."  Here,  then,  are  two  notioe* 
able  faults  in  the  reasoning : — fint  it  mistakes  eoncomitsiicy  lor 
causation,  and  argues  that  as  Christianity  has  been  present  m 
modem  civilization,  it  has  been  the  efficient  agent  in  it  whish 
may  be  a  misapprehensiMi  in  so  far  as  Chris tiaaity  might  have  been 
acceptable,  as  coBSonant  to  the  civiliaation  in  progress  in  theworld 
at  that  time ;  and  second,  it  implies  that  there  had  been  no  oivili- 
ssation  prior  to  the  advent  of  Ghristianily,  as  the  cause  baiag  abssnt 
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the  effect  could  nofc  be  present.  Bat  this  is  obTioosly  opposed  to 
facts.  There  was  a  civilization  prior  to  Christianity.  We  need  o&lj 
name  Nineveh,  Athens,  Bome,  Carthage,  &c.,  to  make  that  plain  so 
far  as  civilization  refers  to  external  magnificence  and  grandeur.  If 
we  name  Zoroaster,  Confacins,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cieero, 
and  Cato,  we  shall  have  done  enough  to  prove  that  eiTilisatioo,  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  power,  existed  preoedently  to  Christi- 
anity.  Either,  therefore,  he  must  aver  that  Christianity  causes 
civilization,  and  declare  that  all  prior  progress  was  only  savage- 
ness, — and  then  we  shall  reply,  that  being  so,  "  man  has  developed 
from  the  savage  state,"  seeing  that  his  state  was  a  savage  one  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Chris tianity,^ or  if  he  resile  from  that  task 
he  must  admit  that  civilization  is  possible  without  Christianity,  and 
hence  he  will  throw  doubt  upon  his  proposition,  that  man  is  civil- 
ized just  in  proportion  as  he  recognises  Christianity. 

The  absurdity  of  all  this  arises  from  coming  to  the  debate  with 
a  prejudice  in  the  mind.  If  this  is  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
what  will  become  of  Christianity  P  We  must  uphold  Christiaiiitj. 
and  therefore  we  must  negative  this  question.  In  this  criaia  **  Oris  ** 
comes  forward  and  orates  thus : — ''  Accepting  the  Scriptural  aeooimt 
as  the  true  narrative  of  the  origin  of  man,  as  I  heartily  do,  I  see 
that  the  first  human  pair  were  not  savages"  (ante,  p.  459);  then 
follows  S.  S.  with  the  assertion,  "  respecting  the  condition  in  ^rideh 
man  was  created  there  is  but  one  source  of  information--ihe  Bible." 
Kow  supposing  this  were  granted,  S.  S.  would  obviously  not  hare 
gained  his  case.  For  the  Bible  is  a  revelation ;  evexy  revelatioB 
requires  interpretation ;  and  it  may  not  be  quite  the  fact  that  tte 
interpretation  adopted  or  advanced  by  S.  S.,  is  exactly  so  infalHUe 
as  he  is  inclined  to  believe  it  is.  Unless  there  is  no  other  possible 
interpretation  than  that  which  S.  S.  thinks  he  finds  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  we  have  to  decide, — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures P  But  S.  S.  put  his  argument  thus,  knowing  the  power  of 
prejudice  over  the  human  mind.  This  will  make  it  appear  that  tboae 
who  write  on  the  affirmative  are  sceptics,  and  they  will  sot  be 
listened  to.  We  shall  brand  them  as  infidels,  and  then  we  shall  be 
secure  that  their  reasonings  shall  be  misread.  It  is  not  at  all  iieees- 
sary,  in  maintaining  the  affirmative,  to  doubt  the  Holy  Book.  We 
may  accept  of  its  statements,  and  turn  them  like  cannon  takeft  from 
an  enemy,  against  the  battlements  they  were  intended  to  deiend. 
^' All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  tiMre  is 
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none  righteouB,  no,  not  one/'  are  pretty  clear  intimations  of  a  MTage 
state  being  uniyersal ;  and  when  we  are  told  .that  "  every  imagina- 
tion of  .man's  heart  was  only  evil,  and  that  continually/'  there  was 
not  mnch  room  for  oivilization  in  it.  S.  8.  is  thus  "  hoist  with  his 
own  petard/' 

May  we  ask  8.  8.  this  simple  question  P  Has  the  topic  of  debate 
been  put  down  thus : — Was  man  created  in  a  savage  state  P  Not 
at  all.  We  have  no  concern  with  the  question  of  creation  at  all* 
The  development  theory  may  be  true  or  false,  so  fiur  as  our  question 
is  implicated ;  equally  so  may  [the  theory  of  creation  be.  If  the 
former  is  believed  in,  we  have  to  determine  whether  man,  having 
reached  the  savage  state,  has  since  developed  still  farther ;  or  if  the 
latter  is  accepted,  we  have  to  determine  whether,  having  in  any 
way  got  into  the  savage  state,  he  has  since  got  out  of  it.  8o  far  as 
this  debate  is  concerned,  S.  8.  has  quite  confounded  its  implication. 
Can  he  deny  that  man  ever  occupied  the  savage  state — can  he 
affirm  that  civilization  has  always  been  found  upon  the  globe — can 
he  make  it  clear  that  man  has  not  developed  P  If  he  cannot,  all 
that  he  says  about  Adam  and  Eve,  Noah  and  his  descendants,  &o., 
is  entirely  away  from  the  question,  and  requires  no  more  argument 
from  us  than  is  enough  to  set  it  aside.  He  has  failed,  therefore, 
in  making  out  his  argument  in  prejudice  of  his  opponents,  who  are 
hereby  shown  to  be  under  no  absolute  necessity  of  denying  or 
decrying  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  question  may  be  argued  with- 
out committing  oneself  either  to  commendation  or  condemnation. 

8.  8.  overstrains  the  Scripture  statement  that  man  was  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  by  making  it  signify  that  man  was  formed  a 
perfect  being.  Had  he  been  so  he  could  not  have  fallen ;  neither 
could  he  have  progressed.  He  would  have  required  no  knowledge, 
no  teaching  in  morality. 

'*  No  gOTemmcnt,  no  laws,  no  gentle  manners  mild.** 

As  all  the  facts  go  the  other  way,  it  must  follow  that  S.  S.'s  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  is  incorrect ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  Bible  is  wrong,  or  that  those  who  reject  8.  S.'s  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  branded  as  infidels, 
who  would  throw  aside  the  word  of  God  as  worse  than  old  wives' 
fables. 

P.  O.  8.  understands  that  the  question  "  refers  to  man,  not  to  his 
circumstances."    So  do  we.    It  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that 
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we  can  ttSk  of  *'  0ttriige  emuniffte&eei.''  Mmi's  sartge  tWe 
not  mean  his  sayage  eireomBtmoes.  Nobody  speaks^  thederoli^ 
meDt  of  circumetanoes  as  if  tfaej  were  active  ratiier  thaa  {{nwie. 
He  tliinlcs  man's  natnre  was  deTekped  not  exercised.  Bat  wbt  is 
the  meaning  of  develop  f  Is  it  not  to  make  progress  fioot  an 
inferior,  immature,  or  less  perfect  state,  to  a  more  ^perfeet,  higiwr, 
and  better  one  P  How,  then,  conld  man  at  his  creation  be  developed, 
seeing  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  making  progress  P  Bttt  with  a 
savage  you  may— 

"Take  him  to  develop  if  you  can, 
And  hew  the  Mock  off,  and  get  out  the  man.*' 

F.  Y.  has,  however,  replied  so  fully  and  excellently  to  the 
by  P.  O.  S.  that  he  has  left  little  to  be  desired.  "  Sami^'s ' 
ment  requires  not  only  that  we  should  accept  the  one  man  creaiMB 
theory ;  but  also  that  the  eldest  son,  Cain,  of  this  one  man,  hmnA 
a  wife  neither  created  nor  born,  among  some  men  neither  created 
nor  bom.  For  if  Adam  was  the  one  man,  and  Gain  the  firat-borB  ef 
Adam  and  Eve,  how  he  came  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  siea 
is  a  mystery.  I  prefer  my  history  without  mystery,  unless  whexe 
it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  I  prefer,  therefore,  supposing  ^al 
man  was  created  or  brought  into  being,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  and  in  such  way  as  He  thought  fit — Shaving  capabifiiieK  ef 
progress  in  him,  and,  having  these,  was  left  to  make  that  progreasaa 
the  nature  of  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  man  permitted,  thait 
is,  that  he  had  all  his  capabilities  in  him,  but  had  not  these  devrioped, 
in  other  words  that  he  was  uncivilized.  £.  C.'s  exposition  of  pre- 
historic man  is  excellent  and  appropriate,  and  brings  the  evidence  of 
fact  into  the  question  very  pertinently. 

TT.  B.  thinks  that  the  believing  that  man  was  originaUy  fiscaed 
in  a  savage  state  would  destroy  love  and  faith.  Why  so?  Ereiy- 
thing  is  made  so  that  under  culture  it  grows,  refines,  and  improves. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  less  love  and  fsith  are  to  be  induced  by 
nature,  when  we  compare  the  cultured  with  the  uncultured  parts  oi 
the  earth,  than  if  we  had  no  such  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
effects  of  culture  with  those  of  non-culture. 

To  his  second  point  we  reply  that  if  "  man  entire  has  never  been 
in  a  complete  stage  of  savageism,"  neither  has  he  ever  been  in  a 
complete  state  of  civilization,  so  that  even  this  will  just  make 
argument  of  no  worth  at  all ;  and  his  number  three  (p.  231), 
to  much  the  same  conclusion.    We  assert,  in  opposition  to  hk 
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Munber  fo«r,  that  all  the  arts — aad  the  soiences  as  well,  have 
iaqsrored—eT^n  architecture  in  these  later  times.  There  aay  be 
speeiftl  appHcations  of  the  arts,  bat  there  are  no  arts  in  which  man 
htm  of  late  made  no  progress.  As  opposed  to  number  fire,  we 
mamtain  that  not  only  have  onr  faiths  not  the  same  foundation,  but 
thai  onr  faiths  themselyes  are  changing.  Even  when  we  hold  most 
firmly  to  the  terms  of  onr  creeds,  we  have  altered  the  elements  of 
oar  beliefs ;  and  the  grounds  or  reasons  for  which  creeds  are  acceptedf 
and  on  which  they  are  maintained,  change  from  age  to  age.  Let 
anybody  who  wishes  to  see  this  demonstrated  by  iirefragable  faot^ 
peruse  the  Bampton  Lectures,  and  he  will  see  how  strangely  creeds 
and  their  implications  and  creeds  and  their  defences,  change  witik 
the  changing  times.  Surely  no  one  except  'SL'N,,  will  affirm  that 
our  laws  are  not  in  advance  of  the  ancient  laws.  If  there  is  any 
point  upon  which  superiority  is  certain,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  our 
laws  are  wiser,  more  humane,  more  juafe,  and  better  administered 
than  in  any  former  age. 

C.  K.  sermonises  rather  than  debates.    He  too,  like  S.  S.,  will 
hare  us  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  which  he  adopts  aa 
tantamount  to  the  Bible,  and  as  indnded  in  that  tntth  of  the  Bible 
which  he  avers  is  unmistakably  proved.    The  Bible  may  be  per^ 
fectly  true,  and  yet  not  .one  word  of  the  capital  ideas  of  C.  H.  be 
anything  but  nonsense.     He  confounds  savagoism  with  idiooy 
(p.  289),  affirming  that  "  it  is  a  state  of  pure  ignorance."    It  is  no 
such  thing.    It  is  a  state  in  which  man,  with  all  his  bodily  senses 
and  instincts  keenly  alive  and  in  ezeroise,  seeks  their  gratifieatien 
in  their  rudest  and  most  imperious  forms,  giving  way  mainly  to 
those  whu^  most  nearly  press  and  most  closely  urge  him  ;  a  state 
in  which  man's  intellect  has  not  yet  got  the  idea  of  law  and  reaso» 
as  gmdes  to  conscientious  deahug.    la  this  state  of  sensational,  or 
sensible  being,  we  suppose  man  to  have  made  his  appearance  or 
the  earth ;  his  nature  all  alive  to,  and  quivering  with  the  intensit 
of  the  delights  around  him.    In  this  state  many  evils  might  arise 
consequence  of  his  indulgence  in  immediate  delighta;  and  this, 
giving  him  experience,  famished  the  means  of  correcting  error 
laying  wisdom,  of  gradually  beconung  more  and  more  impr 
and  BO  developing  his  nature  from  savagery  to  civilization.    ^ 
not  require  to  deny,  as  0.  B.  seems  to  suppose  we  do,  either 
tality  or  responsibility.    We  can  hold  both  these,  and  ye^ 
that  man  developed  fh>m  a  savage  state. 
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It  would,  of  ooune,  be  wronf?  in  ui  cloBing  a  oontrorenj  wliick 
hts,  on  the  whole,  been  so  thoroughly  debated,  to  introduce  new 
matter,  and  henoe  we  ahaU  doae  our  atrioturea  on  our  opponents — 
to  whom  we  would  offer  the  following  remarka  :^1)  Hie  goodneaa* 
wiadom,  and  power  of  the  Deity  are  really  in  no  danger  at  the  hand 
of  acientific,  moral,  or  religioua  inquiry ;  and  their  alarm  on  that 
ground  ia  quite  miaplaeed ;  (2)  Truth  ia  the  moat  certain  evidenee 
of  anything,  and  facta  are  the  neareat  approachea  to  truth  that  man 
can  reach  ;  (3)  Whaterer  Scripture  may  be  auppoaed  to  teach,  it 
cannot  teach  what  ia  opposed  to  truth  if  it  ia  the  word  of  God ; 
hence  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  in  accordance  with  fact,  ia 
always  posaible ;  (4)  Man  can  neither  be  injured,  nor  demoralixed, 
nor  degraded  by  learning  the  truth  about  himaelf.  Theae  being 
held  to  be  correct,  we  may  now  add,  in  apecial  reference  to  the 
question  before  ua  (1)  That  the  development  of  man  from  the 
savage  atate,  by  the  exerciae  of  the  powers  within  him  and  the 
providences  around  him,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  glory  of  God ; 
and  (2)  That  the  development  of  man  from  the  savage  state  ia  in 
accordance  with  the  powers  lodged  in  him,  gives  such  a  full  proof 
of  the  progressiveness  and  nobleness  of  man,  that  it  cannot  be 
degrading  to  think  that  he  poaaeaaea  auoh  a  nature.  While  tKfitft 
things  are  to  be  maintained,  and  facts  go  to  prove  that  man  haa  ao 
developed,  we  cannot  refrain  from  accepting  the  affirmative  aa  the 
true  state  of  the  matter. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  men  are  so  eaaily  terrified  by 
namea  aa  bugbeara.  Were  that  not  ao  we  might  much  more  readily 
get  at  the  truth.  We  would  not  be  so  convulsed  by  the  words 
Monboddoism,  Darwinism,  Huzleyiam,  Gomteiam,  and  ao  on.  In 
regard  to  thia  matter  I  would  recall  to  the  reader'a  mind  thia  quo- 
tation from  Archbiahop  Whately 'a  remarka  on  Baoon'a  "  Eaaaya  :*'— 

"  He  who  propagates  a  delusion,  and  he  who  connives  at  it,  when 
already  existing,  both  alike  tsmper  with  truth.  We  must  neither 
lead  nor  leave  men  to  mistake  ralaehood  for  truth.  Net  to  unde- 
ceive ia  to  deceive.  The  giving,  or  not  'correetine,  false  reaaona  lor 
right  conduaions,  falae  grounda  for  right  belief,  »dae  prindplea  for 
rieht  practice — the  holding  forth,  or  fostering,  false  conaoiationa, 
false  encouraffementa.  or  falae  sanctions,  or  conniving  at  their  hmz 
held  forth  or  helieved — are  all  pious  frauds,  lliis  springs  from.  m3i 
it  will  foster  and  increase,  a  want  of  veneration  for  truth ;  it  is  aa 
affiront  put  on  the  <  Spirit  of  Truth.' "  B.  S.  C. 
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Cbt  (gssanist. 

THE  POETEY  OF  JOHN  HBNEY  NEWMAN. 

{Concluded  from  p.  230.) 
"  The  strainB/'  he  observes,  "  as  they  flow  forth  from  the  rarions 
ranks  of  angels  are  not»  if  I  may  use  a  somewhat  pedantic  word, 
differentiated  by  any  intelligible  gradations  of  feeling  and  of  style, 
and,  indeed,  do  not  move  me  much  more  than  those  average  hynma 
which  people,  who  certainly  are  not  angels  yet,  sing  weekly  in 
church."  On  the  contrary,  without,  perchance,  going  quite  so  far 
in  our  admiration,  we  upon  the  whole  incline  rather  to  the  opinion 
of  G^erontius,  who,  ravished  with  the  heavenly  music,  exclaims, — 

"  The  Bound  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  wind — 
The  summer  wind — among  the  lofty  pines ; 
Swelling  and  dying,  echoing  round  about, 
Now  here,  now  distant,  wild  and  beautiful ; 
While,  scattered  from  the  branches  it  has  stirred, 
Descend  ecstatic  odours.** 

Here  the  poet,  speaking  in  the  person  *of  Grerontius — one  to 
whom  time  is  now  no  more—travels  back  in  memory  to  those  far 
off  days  of  his  earthly  life,  when  he  wandered  beneath — 

*'  The  deep  glowing  blue  of  Italy's  skies," 
and  listened,  it  may  be,  amid  the  pine- wood  shades  to  the  fitful  mar- 
muring  of  the  summer  breeze,  like  spirit-music  haunting  the  lonely 
ear.  Let  us  listen  awhile  to  these  angel- voices  echoing  through  the 
depths  of  space.  In  a  melodious  hymn,  an  outpoured  tribute  of 
praise,   the  guardian  angel  sings  the  wonders  of  redemption  and 

grace: — 

<*  O  Lord,  how  wonderful  in  depth  and  height, 
But  most  in  man,  how  wonderful  Thou  art ! 
With  what  a  love,  what  soft,  persuasive  might, 

Yictorious  o'er  the  stubborn,  fleshly  heart. 
GDhy  tale  complete  of  saints  Thou  dost  provide. 
To  fill  the  throne  which  angeU  lost  through  pride. 

"  He  lay  a  grovelling  babe  upon  the  ground, 

Polluted  in  the  blood  *  of  his  first  sire, 
With  his  whole  essence  shattered  and  unsound, 

And  coiled  around  his  heart  a  demon  dire, 
Which  was  not  of  his  nature,  but  had  skill 
To  bind  and  form  his  op'ning  mind  to  ill. 


•  Of  Ezekiel  xtI  6,  6. 
1871.  2  Q 
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*'  Then  was  I  sent  from  heaTen  to  set  a-right 

The  balance  in  his  soul  of  tmth  and  sin, 
And  I  hare  waged  a  long  ratontless  fight, 

BesoWed  that  death-environed  spirit  to  win. 
Which  from  its  fadlen  state,  when  all  was  lost, 
Std-beea  reparohatod  at  ao  dR«d  a  ooat. 

'*  O,  what  a  shifting,  parti-^ooved  soen^ 
Of  hope  and  fear,  of  triamph  and  dismay. 
Of  recklessness  and  penitence,  has  been 

The  hiitorf  oi  that  dtearf,  lifb-loniT  ^7 1 
And  O^  the  giaoe  to  nerve  him  and  to  lead. 
How  patient,  prompt,  and  lavish  at  his  need ! 

**  O  man,  strange  composite  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

Majesty  dwarfed  to  baseness !  fragrant  flower 
Banning  to  poisonous  seed !  and  seeming  worth 

COoakiag  eomiption !  weakness  mastering  power! 
Who  never  aii  so  near  to  crime  and  shame 
As  when  thou  haat  achieved  some  deed  of  name. 

"  How  should  ethefval  oaturea  oonqtrehend 
A  thing  made  up  of  spirit  and  of  clay. 
Were  we  not  tasked  to  none  it  aad  to  tend. 

Linked  on^  to  onethrooghout  its  mortal  da^f 
More  than  the  seraph  in  hia  height  of  plaoe 
The  angel-guardian  knows  and  loves  the  ranaomad  rMe." 

In  lik«t  strains  is  this  hymn,  song  by  one  of  the  sogeJie  ehnmi^ 

**  Valber,  whose  goodness  none  can  know  but  tbsy 

Who  see  Thee  face  to  ikoe. 
Sj  man  hath  come  the  infinite  display 

Of  Thine  all-loving  graee ; 
Bttt  lallen  man,  the  ereataie  of  a  day, 

Skflla  not  Thy  love  to  trace. 
It  seeds,  to  tell  the  triumph  Thou  hast  wrought. 
An  angel*s  deathless  fire,  an  angel's  reach  of  Sioagkl. 

**  It  needs  that  very  angel,*  who  with  awe^ 

Amid  the  garden  shade. 
The  great  Creator  in  His  skskneatf  taw, 

Soothed  by  a  oreatnra^s  aid. 
And  agonised,  as  vietam  of  the  law 

Whii^  He  Himself  had  made ; 
Tor  who  can  praise  Him  im  His  deptii  aad  kskfat 
But  he  who  saw  him  reel  in  that  vtotoneue  ^gnf**^ 

Another  choir  of  angelic  beings  takes  up  and  repeats  Hw  strata 

of  heavenly  hanaoftj : — 


•  Vide  St.  Luke  z^ii.  48.    Called  ebewhere  in  the  poin^  '^the  gnat 
angel  of  the  agony." 
t  In  a  later  version  ihia  line  stands, — 

'*  But  he  who  saw  him  reel  amid  that  solitary  fight*' 
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**  Phiise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height. 

And  in  the  depths  be  praise : 
In  all  His  words  most  wonderful ; 
Most  sure  in  all  His  wajs. 

"  O  loying  wisdom  of  our  Bod ! 
When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 
A  second  Adam  to  tho  fight 
And  to  the  rescue  came. 

"  O  wisest  love  !  that  flesh  and  blood 
Which  did  in  Adam  fail, 
Should  siriye  afresh  against  the  foe, 
Should  strive  and  should  prevail ; 

"  And  that  a  higher  g^ft  than  eraoe 
Should  flesh  and  blood  remie, 
Qod's  presence  and  His  rery  self, 
And  essence  all-divine. 

*'  O  generous  love  !  that  He  who  smote 
Xn  man  lor  man  the  foe, 
The  double  agony  in  man 
For  man  should  undergo ; 

**  And  in  the  garden  secretly. 
And  on  the  cross  on  high. 
Should  teach  His  brethren,  and  inspire 
To  suffer  and  to  die." 

We  have  before  adrerted  to  Df.  Newman's  eonoeption  of 
Purgatory  as  more  spiritual  by  fiar  than  that  of  vulgar  Bomanism, 
with  its  material  flames  and  coarsely  painted  torments,  exceeding 
in  intensity  a  thousandfold  the  whole  accnmnlated  weight  of 
earthly  suffering.*  This,  the  more  spiritual  yiew  of  that  doctrine, 
is  yery  beautifully  brought  out  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  When  then — if  such  thy  lot — thou  seeet  thy  Jodgei 
The  sight  of  Him  will  kindle  in  thy  heart 
All  tender,  gracioos,  reverential  thoughts. 

^  **  The  Bomish  writers  use  no  reserve  in  describing  the  paina  of  the 

Surgatonal  state ;  and  as  they  have  in  the  doctrine  itself  supplied  ta  the 
Ihuroh  an  article  on  which  Scripture  is  silent ;  so,  in  furnishing  the  par- 
ticulars have  they  drawn  largely  upon  that  knowledge  of  the  infernal 
regions  which  their  privileged  commerce  with  invisibles  has  supplied.  '  A 
soul,'  says  the  Bev.  Alban  Butler,  *  for  one  venial  sin,  shall  suffer  more 
than  all  the  pains  of  distempers,  the  most  violent  colics,  gout,  and  stone, 
joined  in  oomplication ;  more  than  all  the  most  cruel  torments  undergone 
Dy  nukleliictors,  or  invented  by  the  most  barbarous  tyrants ;  more  than  all 
the  tortures  of  the  martyrs  summed  up  together.  This  is  the  idea  which 
the  Silhefsgive  of  purgatonr,  and  how  long  many  souls  may  have  to  suffinr 
there  we  know  not/  *'^"  Zdotf*  0/  ikfi^  Mnis"  ifovem.  2. 
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Thou  wilt  be  sick  with  love,  and  yearn  for  £tim. 
And  feel  as  though  thoa  couldst  but  pity  Him, 
That  one  bo  sweet  should  e*er  have  placed  Himself 
At  disadvantage  such,  as  to  be  used 
So  vilely  by  a  being  so  vile  as  thee. 
There  is  a  pleading  in  His  pensive  eyes 
Will  pierce  thee  to  the  quick,  and  trouble  thee. 
And  thou  wilt  hate  and  loathe  thyself;  for,  though 
Now  sinless,  thou  wilt  feel  that  thou  hast  sinned, 
As  never  thou  didst  feel ;  and  wilt  desire 
To  slink  away,  and  hide  thee  from  His  sight ; 
And  yet  wilt  have  a  longing  aye  to  dwell 
Within  the  beauty  of  His  countenance. 
And  these  two  pains,  so  counter  and  so  keen, 
— The  longing  for  Uim  when  thou  seest  Him  not ; 
Thought  of  the  shame  of  self  at  seeing  Him, — 
Will  be  Thy  veriest,  sharpest  purgatory." 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  striking  scones  presented  in  the  whole 
drama,  is  where  Gerontius  is  broaght  before  the  throne  of  judg- 
ment, and  thereupon  flies  in  loving  eagerness  to  the  feet  of  his 
crucified  Lord,  but  as  yet  unpurged  of  his  earthly  stains,  is  scorched 
and  blasted  by  the  soul-searching  light  of  purity  which  emanates 
from  the  Divine  Presence.    The  guardian-angel,  rapt  in  adoration 

at  the  sight,  exclaims  :— 

.     .      .    "  Praise  to  His  name  ! 
The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold. 
And,  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  love, 
Flies  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emmanuel ; 
Bat,  ere  it  reach  them,  the  keen  sanctity. 
Which,  with  its  effluence,  like  a  gloiy  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  seijied 
And  scorched  and  shrivelled  it ;  and  now  it  lies 
Passive  and  still  before  the  awful  throne. 
O  happy,  Buffering  soul !  for  it  is  safe. 
Consumed,  jet  quickened,  by  the  glance  of  Qod.'* 

The  idea  of  this  scene  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 

celebrated  legend  of  that  visionary  enthusiast,  St.  Francis  of  Assin,* 

a  legend  which  is,  indeed,  expressly  referred  to  in  a  preceding  part 

of  the  poem:— 

'*  There  was  a  mortal,  who  is  now  above 

In  the  mid  glory  :  he,  when  near  to  die. 

Was  given  nomtn union  with  the  Crucified, 

Such  that  the  Master's  very  wounds  were  stamped 

Upon  his  flesh  ;  and  from  the  agony 

Which  thrilled  tlirough  body  and  soul  in  that  embrace^ 

Know  that  the  flame  of  the  everlasting  love 

Doth  bum,  ere  it  transform."      .     •     • 

*  The  Founder  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
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After  his  momentary  glimpse  of  the  beatific  viflion,  Gerontiiu, 
strengthened  and  aolaced  by  that  life-giving  rav,  willingly  resigns 
himself  to  his  appointed  purgation.  The  feelings  of  his  soul  find 
utterance  in  a  lyrical  efiasion  full  of  a  sad  and  yearning  melody  :— 
<'  Take  me  away/'  he  exclaims,— 

'*  Take  me  awaj,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 
There  let  me  be. 

And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 
Told  out  for  me. 

There,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  paia, 
Lonei,  not  forlorn, — 

There  will  I  smg  my  sad  perpetual  strain. 
Until  the  morn. 

There  will  I  sing  and  soothe  mj  striclcen  breast, ' 
Which  ne'er  can  cease 

To  throb,  and  pine,  and  languish,  till  possest 
Of  its  sole  peace. 

There  will  I  sing  my  absent  Lord  and  love, 
— Ti^e  me  awaj. 

That  sooner  I  may  rise,  and  go  above, 
And  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  ererlasting  day." 

At  the  invocation  of  the  angel,  the  gates  of  purgatory  unfold  :— 

"  Now  let  the  golden  prison  ope  its  gates. 
Making  sweet  music,  as  each  fold  revolves 
Upon  its  ready  hinge." 

And  the  souls  there  confined  are  heard  chanting  the  90th  psalm, 
that  song  of  mingled  sorrow  and  hope,  wherein  the  fleetingness  of 
man, "  the  creature  of  a  day,"  is  contrasted  with  the  unchangeable* 
ness  of  Him,  who,  Lord  of  eternity's  domain,  has  been  from  age  to 
age  the  refuge  of  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  shore  of  time.  Finally, 
the  guardian-angel  consigns  his  charge  to  purgatory,  with  a  fare- 
well address  of  tender  and  pensive  solemnity,  as  in  the  following 
hymn,  which  fitly  closes  the  drama  :•— 

"  Softly  and  gently,  dearly  ransomed  soul. 
In  ray  most  loving  arms  I  now  enfold  thee. 
And  o'er  the  penal  waters,  as  they  roll, 
I  poise  thee,  und  I  lower  thee,  and  hold  thee. 

'*  And  carefully  I  dip  thee  in  the  lake. 
And  thou,  without  a  sob  or  a  resistance, 
Dost  through  the  flood  thy  rapid  passage  take, 
Sinking,  deep,  deeper,  into  the  dim  distance. 

'*  Angels,  to  whom  the  willing  task  is  given. 
Shall  tend,  and  nurse,  and  lull  thee  as  thou  lieet ; 
And  masses  on  the  earth,  and  prayers  in  heaven. 
Shall  aid  thee  at  the  throne  of  the  Most  Highest. 
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**  Farewell,  but  not  for  ever!  brother  deiiv 
Be  braTo  and  patient  on  th j  bed  of  eonrow ; 
Swiftly  shall  paas  thj  nieht  of  trial  here, 
And  I  will  come  and  waae  thee  on  the  morrow.'^ 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  poetry  of  one  who  plajed  a 
prominent  part  in  the  great  ecclesiastical  movement  of  a  bygone 
day.  Of  that  mOTement,— ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Chorch  of  England, — where  it  has  left  deep  and  abiding  traees,— 
the  poetry  of  John  Henry  Newman  is  the  reflex.  Over  it  a 
brooding  melancholy,  a  Dantesque*  sternness  and  gloom  reigns 
almost  unbroken  throughout.  This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to 
the  source  of  its  inspiration — the  struggle  and  agony  of  a  great 
religious  crisis — ^but  still  more,  probably,  to  the  poet's  own  peculiar 
turn  of  mind,  —  his  self-introspectiveness  and  habit  of  lonely 
musing.t  Such  is  the  poet  of  the  oratory,  one  to  whose  eyes,  is 
to  the  Florentine,  have  been  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit 
world,  to  him  the  only  living  reality — who  of  the  angels  oouU 
say: —"Every  breath  of  air,  and  ray  of  light  and  beat,  every 
beautiful  prospect  is,  as  it  were,  the  skirts  of  their  garments,  the 
waving  of  the  robes  of  t^oee  whose  faees  see  God."  X  S^^  >* 
this  lonely  muser,  even  such  a  one  is  he  who  eoaceived  tiist 
wottdroiiS  effort  of  creative  imagination,  "  The  Dieam  of  GevoB- 
tins.**  B.  C.  H. 

•  «*  Those  who  toe  familiar  with  the  less  known  poeaiB  wliioh  be  (Dr. 
Kewman)  contributed  to  the  *  Lyra  Apostolica,*  or  wiUi  the  more  reeant 
'  Dream  of  Gerontius,*  can  soaroely  fail  to  see  in  them  touches  for  which  no 
other  word  than  Dantesque  can  well  be  found.  Tender  alfeelion  and  pto- 
phetio  steninesi,  subtle  thought  and  vivid  apeedi,  tiie  mingiii^  of  boMfky, 
horror,  grotesqueness,  in  his  vision  of  the  unseen  world — these  all  ramiiMl 
us  of  the  great  poem  in  which  the  Florentine  portrajed  what  *  lies  bdnnd 
the  veU.'  "—2^  Quarterly  itwiew,'*  Aprii,  1869,  <*  JDatOt  AiighisrC* 

t  *'  Earth  must  fade  away  ftctm  our  eyes,  and  we  must  anticipate  that 
great  and  tolemn  truth,  which  we  shall  not  fully  understand  until  we  stand 
before  God  in  -Judgment,  that  to  us  there  are  but  two  beings  in  the  whole 
world,  Gbd  and  ourselyei."— J.  B.  Nttoman's  "  Sermont  on  JSuhjecii  ^tke 
Day."    Sermon  iii.»  **  Our  Lord's  Last  Supper  and  His  First.** 

X  "  History  of  My  Beligious  Opinions." 
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BalaustioiCs  Adventure;   including  a   Transcript  from  Euripides, 
By  BoBSBT  Bbowkivg. 

London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Oo. 

{Conctadedfremp^  894) 

Herakles  asks  Adtnetos  to  keep  this  woobmi  tiU  he  fetums  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  man-eatiog  horses  of  Diomedes.  Bat  Admetos 
recoiled  from  the  temptation,  and  urged  all  be  coald  against  being 
liM«|;htMto  the  |»eril  of  dishonouring  the  memarf  of  hkirifei  and 
exelaiiaed,— 

^'''When  I  betray  her,  though  she  is  no  more, 
Mayldie!' 

And  the  thing  he  said  was  Irae : 
For  out  of  Henkles  a  great  glow  broke. 
There  stood  a  vietor  worth  j  of  a  prise ; 
The  Tiokt-oroiPii  that  withers  on  the  brow 
Of  the  half*baa>ted  olaiosant.     Ob,  he  knew 
The  signs  of  battle  hard  fought  and  well  wod. 
This  queller  of  the  monsters ! — knew  his  friend 
Piaoted  fiftti  SMt»  now,  on  the  loaiVi^  thing 
ThaS  was  Admetos  late !  *  would  die,'  he^new, 
Sre  yet  the  reptile  raise  its  oresi  sgain. 
If  that  was  truth,  why  trj  the  true  friend  more  ?*' 


The  veil  is  lifted)  and  Alkestis  stands  before  him, — 

*'  Bsenghtfram  the  grwre, 
Besousd  frmn  doith  by  force,  though  pale  and  «faint. 
And  Tested  all  in  white^  pore  as  her  mind.'* 

Admetos  is  bewildered  at  the  gift-wife,  ao  rescued  from  the  gripe 
of  death : — 

»  And  Heiwkkaeaid  tttle,  bat  saoagh-- 
How  he  engaged  in  eombafc  with  tluit  king 
O*  the  dMnoBS  t  how  the  field  of  eontest  laf 
By  the  eonib*'S«Blf :  hew  he  sprnog  from  ambuscade, 
GB{*Hed  death,  eanght  hsm  in  that  pair  of  hands.*' 

Alkestis  stands  silent,  and  te  her  husband's  queiiee— 
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^  HenUes  solemnly  nplied, '  Not  jet 
Ib  it  allowable  thou  bear  the  things 
She  has  to  tell  thee :  let  evanish  quite 
That  consecration  to  the  lower  gods, 
"Sip  And  on  our  npper  world  the  thud  day  rise! 

Lead  her  in  meanwhile ;  good  and  trae  thou  art^ 

Good,  tra€^  remain  thoa !    Practise  piety 

To  stranger  guests  the  old  way !    So,  fanweil !  *  ** 

And  thereafter,  as  is  «o  common, — 

"All  the  friendly  moralists 

Prew  this  conclusion :  chirped,  each  beard  to  each : 
'  Manifold  are  thy  shapings,  providence ! 
Many  a  hopeless  matter  gods  arrange. 
What  we  expected,  nerer  came  to  pass : 
What  we  did  not  expect,  gods  brought  to  bear ; 
So  have  things  gone  this  whole  experience  through !  * 


jt 


But  Browning  has  his  moralization,  too ;  he  thinks  some  higher 
philosophy  might  have  been  distilled  from  the  olden  mytli ;  that 
much  of  truth  nught  have  been  gained,  even  if  the  other  side  of 
the  possibilities  had  been  taken.  Here  are  some  of  the  might-he's 
of  the  modem  poet's  thoughts  :— 

**  *  It  were  unseemly  if  they  aped  us  Gods, 
And  mindful  of  our  chain  of  conaequenoe. 
Lost  care  of  the  immediate  earthly  link : 
Forewent  the  comfort  of  life's  little  hour, 
Alien  eternity — ^uultke  the  timed 
Li  prospect  of  some  cold,  abysmal  blank 
They  know,  and  understand  to  practise  with— 
No — our  eternity — ^no  heart's  blood,  bright 
And  warm,  outpoured  in  its  behoof,  would  tinge 
Never  so  palely,  warm  a  whit  the  more : 
Whereas  retained  and  treasured — left  to  beat 
Joyously  on,  a  life's  length,  in  the  breast 
O*  the  loTed  and  loTing — it  would  throb  itself 
Through,  and  suSVise  tne  earthly  tenement. 
Transform  it,  even  as  your  mansion  here 
Is  love-transformed,  into  a  temple  home^ — 
Where  I,  a  God,  forget  the  Olumpian  glow. 
In  the  feel  of  human  richness  like  the  roae : 
Your  hopes  and  fears,  so  bUnd  and  yet  so  sweet. 
With  death  about  them.    Therefore,  well  in  thee 
To  look,  not  on  eternity,  but  time : 
To  apprehend  that,  should  Admetos  die^ 
All  we  ffods  purposed  in  him  dies  as  aura : 
That  lira's  link  snapping,  all  our  chain  is  ket. 
And  yet  a  mortal  glance  might  pieroe,  methinks, 
Beeper  into  the  seemiog  dark  cv  things, 
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And  leum,  no  frait  man'0  life  can  bear,  will  fade: 
Learn,  if  Admetos  die  no«r,  so  much  more 
Will  pity  for  the  frailnees  found  in  flesh, 
Will  terror  at  the  earthly  chance  and  change 
Fnistrating  wisest  scheme  of  noblest  soul. 
Will  these  go  wake  the  seeds  of  good  asleep 
Throughout  the  world  :  as  oft  a  rough  wind  sheds 
The  unripe  promise  of  some  field  flower — true ! 
But  loosens,  too,  the  lerel,  and  lets  breathe 
A  thousand  captiTes  for  the  year  to  come. 
Nevertheless,  obtain  thy  prayer,  stay  £»te ! 
Admetos  lives — if  thou  wilt  die  for  him  ! " 

Bat  the  mystery  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  death,  is  great, 
and  human  hope  and  effort  are  strangely  exposed  to  checks  and 
checkers ;  hence,  after  all,  this  struggle  of  passion  and  purpose, — 

"  60,  the  two  lived  together  long  and  well. 
But  never  could  I  learn,  by  word  of  soribe 
Or  voice  of  poet,  rumour  waits  our  iray. 
That — of  the  scheme  of  rule  in  righteousness, 
The  bringing  back  again  the  GK>lden  Age, 
Our  couple,  rather  than  renounce,  would  die — 
Ever  one  first  fidnt  particle  came  true. 
With  both  alive  to  bring  it  to  effect : 
Such  is  the  envy  gods  still  bear  mankind !  '* 

The  old,  old  story  of  the  Inscrutable,  of  the  Divine  sanctifioation 
of  sorrow,  of  the  heart-yearning  that  is  unappeasable,  and  of  the 
hardness  of  the  pathway  to  contentment  of  soul.  Oh !  the  strange 
mystery  of  our  birth,  of  our  life,  of  our  destiny  I  How  unfathom- 
able by  any  line  of  man's  contriving  to  fathom  the  infinite  depths 
of  destiny  and  death !  The  human  soul  cannot  pry  into  these 
things ;  nor  with  all  its  peering  can  it  find  them  out  unto  perfec- 
tion. It  requires,  however,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  see 
some  shadowy  form  of  the  realities  of  the  life  of  man,  the  purpose 
of  being,  the  forthgoings  of  the  future,  and  the  outburst  of  life 
from  death  in  the  eternal  round  of  being.  Hence  our  debt — oar 
large  debt  to  the  poets — perhaps  expressible  for  all  readers  of  this 
poem  in  these  words  of  its  author  :— 

"  Ah,  that  brave 
Bounty  of  poet's,  the  one  royal  race 
That  ever  was,  or  will  be,  in  this  world  I 
They  give  no  gift  that  bounds  itself  and  ends 
r  the  giving  and  the  taking  :  theirs  so  breeds 
r  the  heart  and  soul  o'  the  taker,  so  transmutes 
The  man  who  only  was  a  man  before, 
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Th«l  he  grows  god-like  in  hit  turn,  «&  giv«*^ 

He  ftleo :  shwe  the  poete'  privilege, 

Bring  forth  new  good,  new  beentjr,  firom  the  tild. 

Ab  though  the  enp  that  give  the  wine,  gave^  too, 

The  God's  proUfie  giter  of  Uie  grape, 

That  Tine,  was  wont  to  find  oat,  ikwn  aTOvnd 

His  footstep,  springing  still  to  bless  the  dearth, 

At  bidding  xk  a  Hamad.    So  with  me : 

For  I  have  drank  this  poem,  i^enohed  mj  tiunt. 

Satisfied  heart  and  sout^-yet  more  remains ! 

Could  we,  too,  make  a  poem  ?    IVy  at  tosst, 

Inside  the  head,  what  shape  the  RMennista  take !  " 


Tke  Bridge  of  Kistory  over  the  Gulf  qf  Time :  a  Popular 
of  the  Historical  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  ChristianUy,    By 
Thomas  Cooper.    Hodder  and  Stoagbton. 

Long  before  he  bad  the  pleasure  of  personal  aoquaintanee  with 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  writer  had  formed  a  strong  dewre  tkat  the  anthor 
of  the  grand  Spenserian  poem  of  the  "  Purgatory  of  Soieidea  " 
might  be  able  to  aooomplish  three  thinp^s :  to  write  his  intended 
companion  poem,  "  The  Paradise  of  Martyrs,"  to  tell  the  stofjof 
his  own  life  of  effort,  change,  and  inflaence,  and  to  publish  his 
yarions  leotores  on  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  That 
desire  is  in  part  realised, — four  books  of  tiie  new  **  Pandiie  '*  hsre 
%eeik  OMiiposed,  an  autobiography  is  parepared  for  Ibe  preaa,  «ad 
Ihe  lectures  on  the  **  Bridge  of  History "  are  now  pkeed  panaa- 
nently  ou  record. 

In  the  sketch  of  Thomas  Cooper's  career  which  appeared  in  Ikis 
ttagazifve  last  year,  his  historical  study  of  the  gospels  and  of  the 
•arly  Christian  writings,  in  the  intogests  of  the  mythical  tlMOsass 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  was  cited  as  havisg  probaUy  led  onwards 
to  an  abandonment  of  those  theories  as  not  sulBcient  to  afford  a 
reliable  and  commonosense  explanation  of  the  indispataUe  faats 
oanneotad  with  the  subject. 

This  supposition  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  published  lectures 
which  trace  the  manifest  presence  of  a  fully*derel<^^  Ckriatiaii 
belief  from  century  to  century,  until  the  times  of  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jes«s.  We  are  thus  *'  led  back  to  tha  rsry 
birth-hour,  with  all  its  supernatural  splandouia,  of  the  Bedeener 
of  the  world.** 

The  lectnvM  hara  |been  characterized  in  the  biographical  akekefc 
referred  to  (British  OonirowrndUtt,  NaTeniber»  IBTO^  pages  dM^. 
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and  it  need  now  only  be  further  said  that  the  penual  of  them  in 
their  book  form  has  fully  confirmed  the  high  of»nion  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  popular  value  therein  expreesed. 

The  colloquial  form  of  the  lectures  has  been  fully  retained,  with 
all  the  diyergences  from  the  main  topic,  which  are  necetsary  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  a  miscellaneous  audience.  Hiese 
''  asides  "  are  usually  allusions,  suggested  during  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  to  subjects  of  present  agitation  and  interest,  often  throwing 
a  reflex  light  upon  the  questions  immediately  under  consideration. 
Now  and  then  exclamatory  phraseology  is  employed  in  them, 
scarcely  befitting  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  the  theme,  bat 
even  a  severe  taste  will  not  often  be  by  these  offended,  and  will  in 
the  end  adopt  much  of  the  Itev.  Paxton  Hood's  estimate  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  ability  and  vocation  as  a  lecturer. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  book  as  composed  of  "  Lectures  ; "  but  in 
point  of  fact  the  series  has  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  one  long 
lecture  of  160  pages.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been  better  to  pre- 
serve the  division  into  two  or  more  discourses,  if  not  to  have  sepa* 
rated  the  stages  of  the  argument  still  more  distinctly  into  iseottons. 
But  this  is  only  a  minor  matter,'  and  we  pass  on  to  indicate  briefly 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  book  is  thus  detailed  by  the  lecturer : — 

'*  Let  me  invite  you  to  aooompany  me,  in  a  march  or  journey  over 
the  Bridge  of  History,  ;which  we  will  conoeive  as  spanning  the 
Gulf  of  Time.  Not  time  to  come,  but  time  past.  Time  is  the 
great  oblivious  gulf  in  which  all  men's  past  deeds,  words,  and 
thoughts  are  alike  entombed,  save  the  slight  thread  of  them  that 
memory  has  recorded.  And  this  slight  thread  is,  in  reality,  the 
slender  "  Bridge  of  Histoij  over  the  Gulf  of  Time  "  of  whioh  we 
are  sneaking,  and  over  which  we  propose  to  travel.  Our  Journey 
wiU  DO  a  retrogressive  and  retrospective  one.  And  this  *'  Bridge  " 
of  which  I  spe&  will  have  to  be  oompoeed  of  nineteen  arches,  repre- 
senting the  nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity.  And  we  will  call 
eweh  of  these  arches  b^^  some  distinguishing;  name,  to  render  it 
rememberable,  and  to  aid  the  process  of  fixmg  the  names  of  the 
events  and  aetors  of  the  different  centuries  in  our  minds." 

Our  own  century  is  represented  by  Mr.  Cooper  as  the  arch  of 
science.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  hold  l^e  life  and 
death  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  indisputable  facts.  Mani- 
feaUy  suoh  a  wide-spread  belief  cannot  have  originated  in  ihe 
century  itself.    We  seek  also  in  vain  for  its  beginnings  on  tlie 
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"  Arch  of  the  French  Revolution."  It  waa  a  mighty  power  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  undiminished  by  the  vamt,  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  for  its  overthrow. 

The  seventeenth  century — "the  Arch  of  Oliver  Cromwell " — was 
distinguished  as  a  Christian  century,  and  it  is  equally  in  vain  to 
seek  for  the  origin  of  our  faith  upon  "  the  Arch  of  Martin  Lutber.' 

In  like  manner  we  pass  over  the  arches  of  "  the  Invenlion  of 
Printing,"  of  "  John  Wyckliffe."  of  "  Magna  Charta,"  of  "  tb« 
Crusades,"  and  of  "William  the  Coraqueror," — all  showing  the 
marked  presence  and  power  of  faith  in  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
gospel  records. 

The  tenth  century  is  "  the  Arch  of  Darkness,*'  but  amidst  all  its 
relic-mongering  the  Waldenses  clung  to  the  story  of  the  cross,  and 
to  the  veracity  of  the  New  Testament  histories,  and  proved  the 
strength  of  their  faith  in  martyrdom  and  suffering. 

"  The  Arch  of  King  Alfred"  shows  a  Christian  king  himself,  and 
learned  men  whom  he  appointed — translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Saxon  tongue. 

In  the  eighth  century — on  "the  Arch  of  Charlemagne" — the 
same  work  was  done  for  the  French  people,  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  was  established,  and  Bulgarian  Christians  fled  from  Eastern 
persecution  to  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  the  borders  of  the 
Pyrenees :  all  facts  manifestly  duo  to  something  stronger  than  a 
mere  belief  in  an  old  fable  about  the  sun. 

On  "  the  Arch  of  Mahommed " — that  great  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  himself  testifies  to  the  historical  fact  of  the  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  prophet  sent  into  the  world  before  himself,  and 
living  and  dying  according  to  the  Scripture  thistories.  The  vene- 
rable Bede,  and  Lady  Hilda,  the  abbess  of  Whitby,  and  Cathbert 
of  Lindisfarne,  testify  to  the  prevalence  of  Christian  belief  in 
England  so  long  ago. 

The  sixth  century  is  "  the  Arch  of  Augustine,"  and  of  the  Chrii- 
tianization  of  England  through  the  pious  and  charitable  zeal  of 
Gregory  the  Great — when  certainly  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
held  to  be  far  other  than  the  refashioning  of  an  old  fable  about 
the  sun. 

The  fifth  century — "  the  Arch  of  Earthquake  "—shows  fierce 
theological  disputes,  yet  all  turning  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
wordSof  Jesus,  and  so  testifying— thus  far  at  least- to  His  historical 
existence. 
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The  fourth  century  is  "  the  Arch  of  Constantine."  His  historical 
existence  cannot  be  disputed,  nor  the  fact  of  Hia  acceptance  of,  or 
conversion  to,  the  Christian  faith :  while  even  Gibbon  estimates 
that  out  of  120  millions,  the  population  of  the  Boman  Empire,  six 
millioup  were  actual  professors  of  Christianity. 

On  the  "  Arch  of  Persecution  "  we  find  that  hundreds  suffered 
death  rather  than  deny  their  faith  in  Christ,  or  part  with  the 
records  of  His  life,  and  the  writings  of  His  apostles :  an  unlikely 
fact  w^ere  Jesus  a  myth,  the  Bible  a  fabrication,  the  whole  Christian 
story  a  new  version  of  the  ancient  myth  concerning  the  sun. 

The  inquiry  is  thus  carried  up  to  the  second  and  first  centuries — 
"  the  Arches  of  the  Fathers  "  and  "  the  Apostles  " — to  the  consider- 
ation of  which  more  than  one  half  of  the  book  is  devoted. 

From  the  second  and  third  centuries  numbers  of  Christian 
vrritings,  of  undisputed  authorship  and  date,  have  come  down  tons, 
some  perfect,  some  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  From  these  all  but 
eleven  verses  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  gathered— being  either 
quoted,  or  distinctly  referred  to,  or  unmistakably  implied  in  them. 

In  the  year  175,  Tertullian,  IrensBUS,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
three  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  *'  fathers,"  were  living — and  by 
them  "the  four  gospels"  were  evidently  known,  accepted,  and 
attributed  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  as  they  are  now 
and  by  us. 

Who  these  four  writers  were  is  known — and  we  find  their  per- 
sonal and  acquired  characteristics  so  revealed  in  each  history,  aa 
fully  to  corroborate  the  association  respecting  their  authorship  of 
the  books  called  by  their  names. 

Here  summing  up  the  results  of  the  inquiry  so  far,  Mr.  Cooper 
says,— and  the  quotation  has  an  autobiographical  as  well  as  an 
argumentative  interest  :— 

**  We  have  now  brought  out  the  evrcumttaniMil  evidence  for  the 
authenticity,  genuineness,  and  authorship  of  ithe  four  gospels,  for 
the  historioed  identity  and  real  human  existence  of  their  authors, 
and  above  idl,  for  the  competence  of  the  Evangelists  to  write  the 
gospels  that  bear  their  names.    ... 

.  .  .  My  own  conscientious  conviction  is,  that  Strauss  has  not 
an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon,  when  he  denies  that  we  know  who 
wrote  the  gospels,  when  they  were  written,  and  where  they  were 
written.  His  "  mythical  System,"  which  held  me  in  bondage  for 
twelve  years,  I  feel  has  utterly  lost  its  hold  upon  me,*-'and  I  say  it 
thankfully." 
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Tlie  alleged  gradual  growth  of  simple  facts  connected  with  a  pare^ 
and  nohle,  and  loving  human  Ufe»  into  the  supernatural  atory  of 
the  Son  of  God»  which  constitutes  the  essential  principle  of  the 
theorj  of  Strauss  and  Benan,  is  met  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
176  there  were  in  existence,  according  to  a  moderate  computation, 
15»0QD  copies  of  the  Greek  gospels.  Clearly  no  miraculous  nam- 
tires,  not  originally  in  the  books,  could  have  then  been  introduced. 
Take  the  instance,  for  example,  of  the  raising  of  Lazams  from  the 
dead.  Could  that  at  any  time  have  been  admitted,  without  detec- 
tion and  exposure,  into  the  histories  of  Christ.  The  gospels  as  at 
present  known  were  in  the  hands  of  IrensQus  in  175  a.  d.  He 
learned  his  Christianity  from  Polycarp,  who  was  the  pupil  aad 
friend  of  the  apostle  John  himself.  In  the  lifetime  of  John  soeh 
a  mythical  story  could  not  possibly  hare  been  introduced  into  the 
gospel  which  he  wrote.  Polycarp  would  have  discovered  the  inter- 
polation and  denied  its  truth  had  it  been  made  in  his  days,  nor 
could  it  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the  active  and  travelled 
IreniBus,  who  was  familiar  with  many  distant  sections  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ohurch  and  their  beliefs.  For  true  histories  believers  could 
die,  but  for  histories  known  to  be  false— as  such  a  story,  were  it 
newly  fabricated  or  developed,  would  be — ^no  one  would  dare  or 
oare  to  die. 

The  testimony  of  pagan  witnesses  to  the  Christian  belief  and  its 
widespread  diffusion,  is  cited ;  the  facts  of  Paul's  career,  nndia- 
puted  by  any  scholars,  however  sceptical,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
early  Christians  and  the  apostles,  are  inquired  into  ;  and  the  whole 
is  shown  to  leave  no  room  for  any  other  common-sense  eondnsion, 
than  that  the  Christian  histories  are  true  records  of  facts,  and  that 
the  character  of  these  facts  is  such  as  to  prove  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
there  was,  in  plain  reality,  "  Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  reeoneiling 
the  world  unto  Himself." 

The  afgument  la  addreaied  to  the  broad,  sturdy  Qonimiia*Meee  of 
inquirers  after  truth,  whom  it  invites  to  the  dosesfe  «T»Biinati<m  M 
the  subject  without  misgiving  ae  to  the  result.  To  all  smhwa 
heartily  commend  Mr.  Cooper's  little  work,  which  we  riiaU  he  glai 
tasee  foUoved  by  others  containing  his  lectures  on  "  Design  in  the 
Animal  Wovld  and  in  the  Geketial  Spaoes,"  andon  th#  '*  JL  ,Pwimi 
Argument,"  Ac,  by  which,  equally  with  those  on  the  **  Bridge  ni 
History,'*  to  many  thousands  of  his  hearers  throughout  the  eomaoy 
have  been  at  once  instructed  and  delighted.    Our 


ably  aid  in  sooli  a  comammafti^a  I  for  in  tlie  fwefaee  tatUs  eaoal* 
lent  Ytfttk  the  autiiar  says :— - 

**'!nie  '  Hi«t(»rical  evidanoe '  haa  only  formed  pavt  of  my  mA  aft 
a  leefcaarer  doriDg  these  last  foorteea  yeare.  The  miraolea.  the 
Tcawcrectioo,  the  perfect  moral  teaching,  and  the  unique  excellence 
of  the  character  of  Christ,  have  also  been  repeatedly  taken  up  and 
treated  in  my  lectures.  And  being  deeply  aware  of  the  tendency 
ter  Atheistic  questioning  in  our  day,  I  hare  also  dealt  with  tlie 
argoments  for  natural  as  well  aa  rerealed  religion.  Thus  I  haTO 
treated  familiarly,  and  in  popular  terms,  not  only  the  *'  Design 
Argument,"  so  fiaely  expounded  by  Paley,  but  also  the  '*  Argument 
a  Priori;' — now,  at  length,  after  all  the  partial  successes  of  Clarke, 
and  Howe,  and  Locke,  and  a  host  of  lesser  names,  so  perfectly  and 
invfniably  eatabliahed  by  my  highly  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  [  W .  H.}; 
(xiU«a{iie*  The  argument  for  God's  existence  from  the  fact;  of  our 
own  moral  nature ;  the  arguments  against  materialism,  and  for  a 
future  state  of  rewards  ancTpunishments,  have  had  also  to  be  taken 
up  and  treated  with  such  poor  ability  as  I  possess  in  order  to  com* 
pMa  the  fall  eourse  of  eridenee.  If  the  samnle  of  my  leoturing, 
whiek  I  now  puhliah,  meeta  with  acoeptanoe,  I  may  try  to  put  tho 
real— all,  aa  yet,  only  ajHfimi— into  writing  for  publication/' 

A  LeUer  to  the  Rev,  Samuel  Davidson,  D,D,,  LLM.y  in  answer  to  hia 
Essay  against  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gk>spel.  "Sj 
Kentish  Bache.    London :  F.  B.  Kitto. 

Thm  Bot.  S.  Davidson,  D^D.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  near  Ballymenat 
m  Antrim,  Irdond,  in  1808,  and  was  educated  in  Belfast  College^ 
18a&-^183a.  LELl835hewaaappointedtothechairof  Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  Presbyterian  Churoh ;  becoming  Congregational  in  his  viewa 
OIL  ohoreh  government  he  resigned  in  1842,  but  waa  almost  imme* 
diately  adopted  by  the  Independents  as  a  theological  professor  in 
Mani^ester  College.  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  LLD.  in  1838.  In  1848,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Hupfield  and  Tholuok*  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  of  the  Uni- 
reraity  of  Halle.  In  1867  doubts  of  his  orthodoay  arose,  and  het 
leaigned  his  chair ;  and  he  haa  since  been  in  disgrace  among  those 
who  were  disaatiafied  with  bis  Congregational  lecture ;  and  though  a 
yolnminous  author  in  theological  literature,  he  haa  been  regarded 
aa  haring  gone  over  to  the  Broad  Church.  It  seems  that  in  July. 
1870^  he  eontrihttted  an  Easay  to  the  Theological  Eetriew-^am 
argan  of  adn»ced  liberal  religioua  opinions,  we  belieire,  on  "  Tha 
Fourth  Cbspel  and  its  Advocates."  To  the  diacussion  of  this  eon- 
tribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  Near  Taetament^  thia  leiliter  by 
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Kentish  Bache  is  deroted.    Of  the  writer  we  know  nothing ;  but  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  is  a  dear,  pointed,  forcLbSe, 
atnd  keen  antagonist.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  find  our  sjmpalliy 
with  him  increased  by  the  curt  and  hostile  manner  he  asaunm  to- 
wards his  antagonist,  whom  he  pursues  throughout  the  letter  aa  if 
he  had  intentionally,  and  of  malice  prepense,  gone  to  the  wraag 
side,  and  charges  home  upon  him  as  a  heterodox  heretic,  who  is 
knowingly  and  persistently  in  error.     We  should  like  to   lyife 
seen  more  of  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of  controversy,  and  somewhat 
more  of  Christian  suavity.    Waiving  this,  however,  without  judging 
as  between  him  and  his  opponent,  whose  contribution  we  have  not 
read,  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Kentiah  Bache  has  supplied  a  oonciae, 
condensed,  pithy,  able,  and  informing  epitome  of  the  evideneea  for 
the  authenticity  and  the  reasonings  in  favour  of  the  genuineneaa  of 
John's  GK>spe].    In  a  very  brief  but  effective  way  he  marahsJa  the 
evidence  and  considers  the  testimony  or  silence  of  Papiaa,  IrenaBOS, 
Hegesippus,  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  TertalUan,  Justin  Martyr,  Sera- 
pion,  the  Muratorian  Canonist,  and  so  establishes  a  catena  of  antho- 
zities  on  his  side ;  and  he  thereafter  proceeds  to  consider  the  Groepel 
in  its  teachings  and  its  tenets,  its  consistency  in  itself,  and  its  har- 
mony with  the  other  Gospels,  acutely  and  clearly.    The  whole  may 
be  read  aa  an  abridgment  of  the  best  works  on  tlie  authenticity  of 
the  canons,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  cheap  and  aTsdlable 
evidences  of  Christianity.    We  would  suggest  that  the  valae  of  the 
work  would  have  been  enhanced  by  attaching  the  datee  at  which  the 
several  authorities  quoted  flourished.    This  may  not  have  been 
necessary  in  addressing  scholars ;  in  a  book  appealing  to  the  peopb 
it  is  indisipensable. 

Thx  HuHAir  Will  as  ak  Aaairr  in  Humak  Ixpaovanxr. — Tbs 
idea  once  conceived  and  verified  that  great  and  noble  ends  are  to  be 
achieved,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  whole  human  speeiea  shall  be 
permanently  benefited,  by  bringing  into  ezeroiae  a  saiBoient  qoantity  of 
sober  thought,  and  by  a  proper  adaptation  of  meana,  is  of  itself  suftdent 
to  let  U3  earnestly  on  reflecting  what  ends  are  truly  great  and  nobia,  either 
in  themselves,  or  as  oonduoive  to  others  of  a  still  loftier  chaiaoUr.  It  is 
not  now  eqaaky  harmless  and  insignificant  whether  we  are  right  or  vroog ; 
since  we  feel  ourselves  capable  of  bofifeting  at  least  with  its  waves,  and 
perhaps  riding  triumphantly  over  them  ;  for  why  should  we  despair  that 
the  reason  which  has  enabled  us  to  subdue  aU  natue  to  our  pozpoess 
should  achieve  far  mors  difficult  conquest,  and  ultiaateli'  find  some  maans 
of  enabling  the  collective  wisdom  of  mankind  to  bear  down  those  obstacks 
whioli  individual  shortsightedness,  selfishness,  and  passion  oppose  to  all 
improvements.>-;Siir  John  HereeheL 
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BIKMINGHAM  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham  and  JSdgbaston  De* 
hating  Socieiies, — Bathor  more  than 
a  year  ago  we  presented  to  our 
readers  in  onr  extract  from  Dr.  J. 
A.  Langford'a  "Centorj  of  Bir- 
mingham Life,"  an  accoant  of  the 
debating  societies  of  Birmingham 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Since  then, 
Dr.  Langford  taking  a  hint  giren 
him  by  one  of  our  contribators,  has 
continued  his  researches  in  the 
same  line,  and  has  brought  together 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest- 
ing information  regarding  the  more 
recent  debating  societies  of  his  birth 
city.  These  he  brousht  under  the 
notice  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edg- 
baston  Society,  at  their  sixteenth 
annual  united  meeting,  in  an  ad- 
dress from  the  President's  chair; 
and  we  select  such  portions  as  seem 
most  interesting,  in  continuation  of 
what  we  haye  already  published  on 
this  topic  in  the  British  Controver' 
siaUtt,  August,  1870,  p.  157. 

In  1835  the  <  <  Literary  Institute" 
was  established.  Many  of  its 
members  are  still  living,  and  are 
good  debaters.  In  1845  the  Eclec- 
tic D  <*^ating  Society  was  formed, 
with  ^i*.  George  Dawson  for  its 
first  president.  The  first  general 
meeting  was  held  Kot.  17.  Mr. 
Dawson,  as  president,  delivered  an 
address,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. Speaking  of  the  new  society, 
he  said : — 

**  Its  primary  design  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
*■  I  »€€h  after  truth,  hy  which  no  man 
ever  yet  teas  injured*  This  search 
we  would  make  in  the  mode  best 
adapted  to  find ;  taking  warning  by 
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the  errors  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent, we  claim  and  give  full  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech.  Having 
nothing  to  fear  we  would  not  banish 
from  our  discussions  religion  and 
politics ;  believing,  that  when  they 
are  excluded,  little  is  left  worthy  of 
serious  attention. 

^  Of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  diaoovery  of  truth  we  hold  free- 
dom to  be  one  of  the  cliief.  We 
watoh  nature;  we  mark  that  full 
development  is  not  attained  whei« 
restraint  is  used ;  that  most  beaute- 
ous things  are  the  freest.  We  have 
seen,  too,  that  freest  nations  have 
been  the  noblest;  that  an  unfet- 
tered press,  with  all  its  faults,  is  yet 
the  truest ;  and  we  learn  that  free- 
dom, even  though  trembling  on  the 
vei^e  of  license,  is  the  condition  of 
the  attainment  of  full  mental  stature 
and  manly  dignity.*' 

Mr.  Dawson  concluded  thus  :•— 
"  We  weep  not  over  difference  of 
opinion,  for  we  know  it  to  be  need- 
ful to  progress  ;  we  sigh  not  for 
unity  of  opinion  now,  for  it  were  to 
us  a  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
state  of  things,  reminding  us  of 
Bishop  Burnet's  notion  of  paradise, 
that'Ht  was  a  level  pUdn,  from  which 
he  forgot  that,  necessarily,  gladsome 
streams,  and  the  verdure  and  fruit- 
fulness  thereby  produced,  must  be 
absent.  We  cannot  quarrel  with 
another  for  differing,  when  that 
very  difference  is  what  we  expect 
and  wish,  for  he  who  would  sur- 
round himself  with  those  only  who 
agree  with  him,  does  but  iu  things 
mental  repeat  the  conceit  of  him 
who  surrounds  his  chamber  with 
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mirron,  that  ererj  turn  may  rereal 
to  him  the  admjieid  eontmir  of  his 
figOTP,  the  ^ce  of  hia  ambrosial 
curls,  the  dignity  of  his  port,  or, 
perchasoe,  the  adorament  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  tailor^s  skilAod 
hand. 

*'  Ckmrteouf,  we  would  honour  all 
men ;  earnest,  we  would  search  erer ; 
kindly,  we  will  bear  aU  things,  and 
think  no  eril.  Let  us  adopt  as  our 
mot  to  that  of  a  celebrated  German — 

'  Fritch,  frei,  frdhlieh,  und  fromm.* 

'*  Let  us  come  with  those  limbs 
of  truth  which  we  hsTc  kept  so 
carefully  embalmed;  let  us  lay 
them  together,  and  who  knows  but 
that  the  sublime  words  of  the  old 
prophecy  may  be  fulfilled  :— *  Then 
taid  he  unto  me,  Prophesy  unto  the 
wind ;  propbcey,  son  of  man,  and 
say  to  the  wind,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  Qod,  come  ftom  the  four  winds, 
oh  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain  that  they  may  lire.  80 1  pro- 
phesied as  he  commanded  me,  and 
the  breath  came  into  them,  and 
they  liTed  and  stood  up  upon  their 
feet.'  That  it  may  be  so  is  my 
earnest  payer.'* 

The  Btrminghsm  Debating  Society 
was  founded  on  Dec  8, 1M6,  with 
Mr.  Qeorge  Jabet  for  its  hon.  sec. 
There  was  also  in  existence  at  this 
time  the  energetic  and  flourishing 
Sdgbaston  Debating  Society ;  and 
they  continued  as  separate  and  in- 
dependent societies  ti)l  the  year 
1865.  The  Birmingham  Society 
neld  a  public  debate  in  Jan.,  1868, 
on  the  then  exciting  question, 
"Whether  it  is  probable  that  the 
late  re-establishment  of  the  Empire 
in  France,  under  Louis  Kapoleon, 
will  be  beneficial  to  that  country  ?  " 
the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Sandford  was 
in  the  chair;  and  the  afBrmatiTC 
was  supported  by  Dr.  Eeslop,  Mr. 
T.  P.  Salt,  and  Mr.  Buokton ;  and 
the  negatire  by  Mr.  George  Dixon 


and  Mr.  J,  A.  Lan|rfbrd.  Dis  de- 
bate was  adjourned  till  Feb.  10, 
and  waa  carried  in  the  nsgatire. 
The  same  society  had  another  public 
debate  on  May  18,  on  the  question, 
**  Whether  it  is  probable  that  Han- 
gary  will  shortly  achieve  her  inde- 
pendenoeP"  Mr.  J.  P.  Turner 
opening  in  the  aflSrmatiTe,  and  Mr. 
T.  J.  Buckton  in  the  negatire.  At 
the  adjourned  debate,  Mr.W.Hsiris 
opened  in  the  afllrmatiTe^  and  Mr. 
B.  Wright  in  the  negsiiva  The 
Sdgbaston  Debating  Society  hdd  s 
public  debate  on  June  S|  on  the 
subject,  "  That  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  is  mainly  attribut- 
able to  the  misgoTemment  of  Sng- 
land;"  Mr.  T.Martineau  openiafr 
in  the  afiirmatiTe,  and  Mr.  W. 
Mathewa  in  the  negatiTe. 

The  two  societies  held  a  joint 
social  meeting  on  June  80,  1853, 
at  the  Kew  Inn,  Kandswoiih. 
The  president  of  the  Birmingban 
Society,  Mr.  G.  Jabet»  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  same  oflloer  of  tbe 
Sdgbaston  Society,  Mr.  8.  Timmini, 
the  yioe-chair.  At  thia  meeting  the 
union  of  the  two  aodetiss  was  sd- 
▼ocated  b^  Mr.  Jabet. 

The  Birmingham  Society  bdd 
public  debate  on  Not.  11.  Subject, 
'*  Whether  a  diplomatic  compromae 
of  the  differences  between  Turkej 
and  Russia  would  be  praftrafafe  to 
war?"  and  on  April  7, 1864|  tbe 
same  society  publicly  debsftcd 
"  Whether  the  establishment  of  s 
Bepublican  form  of  Gorerament  in 
Italy  is  desirable?"  Tlie  Sdr 
hasten  Society  held  a  poblie  debate 
on  May  4^  Subject,  "  Whether  tbe 
Norman  invasion  had  been  praodi- 
cial  to  the  best  interests  of  Kaf  • 
land  ?**  The  Birmingham  Sorictr 
held  one  on  May  26,  Subject. 
**  Ought  Bngland  to  hare  taken  np 
arms  in  the  present  war  in  defence 
of  Turkey  against  Russia? ** 

The  two  societies  hdd  a  jnwt 
publio    debate  on  June  I,  ld»^' 
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The  tubject  diseusseJ  \ra9,  ^  Is  it 
the  duty  of  EngUnd,  at  the  present 
crieis,  to  take  active  meatures  in 
aid  of  the  resuscitation  of  Poland  ?  *' 
The  ai&rmative  was  carried  bj  a 
larn^e  majorit/. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  two 
societies  was  a  matter  of  regret  with 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  both, 
and  the  adrisabilitj  of  an  amalga- 
mation was  freqaently  mentioned 
and  discu8se<1.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
ICdgbaaton  Society,  held  Oct.  31, 
1P56,  the  committee  reported  that 
in  aceordance  with  the  resolution 
pasted  at  thd  lost  annual  meeting 
requesting  them  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  carrying  out  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  societies, 
the  secretary  had  communicated 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Birming- 
ham Society  on  the  subject.  It  was 
afterwards  arranged  that  such  an 
amalgamation  should  be  made  forth- 
with, and  that  the  united  society 
should  be  the  Birmingham  and  Edg* 
boston  Debating  Society.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  Edfcbaston  Society 
was  hdd  on  Nor.  14 ;  the  subject 
discussed  was,  ^  That  it  is  probable 
that  the  present  War  will  farther 
the  progress  of  civilisation  in 
Europe,"  which  was  carried  bv  a 
majority  of  fifteen  to  three  The 
first  meeting  of  the  united  societies 
was  held  on  Nov.  28,  and  the  sub- 
ject discussed  was,  **  That  the  Bank 
Charter  of  1844  is  most  vicious  in 
principle,  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
newed." This  debate  was  adjourned 
to  Dec.  12,  when  the  afllrma- 
tive  of  the  proposition  was  carried 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chair- 
man. 

The  members  for  the  first  year 
were  121,  and  the  number  of  meet- 
ings held  was  11,  and  the  number 
of  sabjeots  discussed  was  9.  One 
pnblio  debate  was  given  this  session 
on  May  3,  on  the  subject,  *'  That  it 
ia  the  duty  of  the  Qovemment  of 
thif  country  to  establish  a  National 


System  of  Secular  Bduoation."  Tno 
a.lSrmative  was  opened  by  Mr.  S. 
Timrainp,  supported  by  Dr.  G. 
Bf.  Ingleby  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Laog- 
ford  ;  and  the  negative  wan  opened 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  jun., supported  by 
Mr.  W.  Hudson  and  Mr.  W.  Bey- 
nolds.  The  majority  was  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative. 

The  President's  address  was  "  On 
Language  as  the  Instrument  of 
Debate." 

From  the  report  presented  at  the 
annual  m'tting  Oct.  21,  1867,  I 
make  the  following  extract :— 

**One  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  debates  of  the  last  year 
is  the  manner  iu  which  they  refleot 
and  represent  the  political  and  social 
questions  which  have  engaged  public 
attention  during  the  period  of  your 
socijty's  meetings.  The  first  dis- 
cussion was  upon  tlie  important 
topic  of  our  interference  in  Neapo- 
<  htan  affairs,  which  waa  followea  at 
I  intervale  by  discussions  on  the 
I  career  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Chinese  War,  and  the  spread  of 
Democracy.  Of  the  social  topics, 
the  important  (juestion  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  of  the 
transportation  of  crioiinalf,  of 
national  educiUon,  and  of  strikes, 
were  the  subjects  of  very  animated 
debates.  The  character  of  Henry 
YIII.,  as  newly  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  recent  work,  was  an  inte- 
resting subject  to  all  students  of 
hbtory;  nor  wilt  the  Shakspertan 
memt>er8  of  the  society  soon  forget 
the  scholarly  debate  on  the  clia- 
racter  of  Hamlet.  The  two  remain- 
ing questions,  '  Whether  oreed  has 
a  greater  influence  than  climate  on 
the  character  of  man,  and  whether 
it  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  a 
future  state  that  there  are  irregU' 
larities  in  this  life  which  may  be 
redressed  in  another,'  produced  de- 
bates whieh  fully  sustained  the 
society's  credit." 
The  members  were  now  116 ;  and 
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the  FreBident*f  (Mr.  C.  M.  Ingleby) 
address  was  on  "  Clothes." 

DuriDg  the  session  of  1858-9 
there  were  134  members,  the  number 
of  debates  was  11,  one  of  them 
being  a  public  one,  on  the  subject, 
'<  Ought  the  future  Goyemment  of 
India  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown  ?  " 
The  affirmatiye  was  carried  akaost 
unanimously.  The  President,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Sanders,  delivered  the  annual 
addrees  Oct.  6, 1868 ;  and  Mr.  J. 
T.  Bunco  was  elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  jear. 

The  next  session  was  a  very  suc- 
oessful  one ;  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  on  Oct.  4,  1859,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  society  numbered 
160  members.  The  number  of 
meetings  was  14,  and  11  subjects 
were  discussed,  but  there  was  no 
public  debate  this  session.  Mr.  G-. 
J.  Johnson  was  elected  president. 

The  society  had  hitherto  held  its 
meetings  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens, 
New  Street ;  but  an  arrangement 
was  made  for  transferring  them  to 
the  Midland  Institute.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  Nov.,  1859.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  Oct.  2, 
at  which  it  was  reported  that  the 
number  of  members  was  150.  There 
were  eleven  debates,  4  political,  1 
politico-economical,  4  literary,  and 
1  moral.  A  public  debate  was  held 
on  April  25,  on  the  subject,  **  That 
it  is  the  Policy  and  Duty  of  Eng- 
land to  assbt,  even  by  arms,  if  neces- 
sary, the  efforts  of  Switzerland  to 
prevent  the  Annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France."  The  debate  was  ad- 
journed to  May  9,  when  the  no|A- 
tive  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  7. 

Mr.  C.  £.  Matthews  was  elected 
president. 

During  1860  the  members  had 
increased  from  150  to  162.  Ten 
subjects  were  discussed ;  5  political, 
1  artistic,  1  scientific,  1  philoso- 
phical, 1  historical,  and  1  ot  general 
interest.  There  was  also  a  public 
debate  Jan.  80,  1861,  <*  That  the 


Works  of  the  English  Kovdilts 
since  the  days  of  Scott  are  supenff 
to  those  of  their  Predeoenors.*' 
The  affirmative  was  earned  bj  a 
majority  of  81. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Oct  8, 
1861,  Mr.  C.  £.  Matthews,  the  n- 
tiring  president,  delivered  an  sd- 
dress  on  *'  Eloquence  and  Oratory, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two." 
Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain  was  elected 
president. 

In  session  1861-2,  the  society 
numbered  155  members,  and  had  9 
private  debates  and  1  public;  of 
these,  4  were  political,  2  social,  1 
philosophical,  1  politico-eoonomioal, 
and  1  personal  The  public  debate 
was  held  on  Jan.  30, 1862  $  sniject, 
'*  That  Lord  Bacon  was  the  *bn|;ht- 
est,  wisest,  meanest  of  Mankind.'" 
The  negative  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  17. 

The  annual  meeting  was  hdd 
Oct.  29,  1862,  when  the  retiring 
president  delivered  his  address  od 
"Provincialism  ;**  and  Mr.  J. Cham- 
berlain was  dected  preaideni. 

The  number  of  members  for 
1862-8  was  159.  There  were  8 
private  debates  and  1  public,  of 
which  3  were  political,  2  p<^tioo- 
economical,  1  social,  1  theologic^ 
1  moral,  and  1  personal.  The  public 
debate  was  held  on  May  31, 1863, 
and  the  subject  was,  *«  That  Mr. 
Kinglake  shows  an  utter  want  of 
historic  judgment  in  hia  indication 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Crimean  Wsr, 
and  betrays  a  petty  and  malicioQs 
prejudice  in  lus  estimate  of  the 
diaracter  and  Conduct  of  Lods 
Napoleon."  The  n<^tive  was  esr- 
ried  by  a  majority  of  4. 

The  annual  meeting  was  hdd  cb 
Oct.  14,  1868,  when  «iie  retiriiv 
president  delivered  an  addnas  on 
'« Difference  of  Opinion."  Mr.  Se- 
bastian Svana,  M.A.,  was  tlaoted 
president. 

In  the  leasion  of  1863-4  tli» 
number  of  mambeia  had  iuonsMad 
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to  176.  Six  eubjeott  were  di»- 
cawedf  2  political,  2  social,  1 
judicial,  and  1  theological.  There 
was  no  public  debate. 

The  annUBl  meeting  was  held  on 
Oct.  19,  1864,  at  which  the  retiring 
president  delirered  an  address  on 
*' The  General  Politics  of  England, 
the  Causes  of  our  Present  Position, 
and  the  Duties  of  the  various  Mem- 
bers of  our  State. "  Mr.  W.  Harris 
was  elected  president. 

The  first  debate  of  the  session 
1864«6  was  a  public  one,  on  the 
eubfect,  **That  Bobert  Browning 
is  a  greater  poet  than  Alfred  Tenny- 
son." The  negative  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  29. 

The  number  of  members  now 
was  174,  and  there  were  8  debates ; 
4  political,  9  social,  and  1  theolo- 
gical. The  annual  meeting  was 
held  on  Oct.  18,  1866,  when  tho 
retiring  president  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  ^'The  Objects  and  Duties 
of  our  Society,  and  against  the 
Bconomy  of  Truth."  Mr.  G.  S. 
Matthews  was  elected  president. 

The  first  debate  of  the  next  ses- 
sion was  a  public  and  a  literary  one, 
"  That  Byron  is  the  greatest  Poet 
of  the'  present  Century."  The 
affirmative  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  81.  A  second  was  held 
Dec.  20,  and  the  subject  discussed 
was,  **That  the  Proceedings  of 
Governor  Eyre,  in  the  Suppression 
of  the  fliUeged  Rebellion  in  Jamaica 
have  bden  hasty,  tyrannical,  and 
unjust:'^  Tho  affirmative  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  2.  A  third  was 
held  oit  Jan.  24, 1866,  on  the  sub- 
ject, *f  Thai  the  present  Mania  for 
Alpitfie  Climbing  ought  to  be  dis- 
countenanced by  all  sensible  men.** 
The  negative  was  earned  by  a  large 
majority.  On  May  2  a  fourth  was 
held,  subject,  **That  the  AnoieHt 
Jews  believed  in  a  Future  State  of 
Bewards  and  Punishments."  This 
was  affirmed  by  Dr.  0.  M.  Ingleby 
and  the  Bev.  G.  J<  Smaouel ;  and 


denied  by  Meskrs.  J.  P.  Turner  and 
G.  J.  Johnson.  The  affirmative 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  26. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  suo- 
cessful  years  of  the  society's  exist- 
ence. The  number  of  members  was 
195,  and  eleven  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed— 2  political,  2  social,  2  theo- 
logical, 1  literary,  3  commercial, 
and  1  *' eomioo-scientifio.**  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  Oct. 
24, 1866,  at  which  Uie  retiring  pre- 
sident delivered  an  address  on  '*  Isr 
duction,"  and  Mr.  W.  Kenrick  wHS 
elected  president. 

In  the  fession  of  1866-7  there 
were  three  public  debates ;  the  finit 
Nov.  7,  **That  Bitualism  is  ioja- 
rious  to  the  cause  of  true  Religion." 
The  debate  was  adjourned,  and  re- 
sumed on  Nov.  21,  when  a  large 
majority  decided  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative.  The  second  was  held 
Feb.  20, 1867,  on  the  subject,  <*Thftt 
the  present  Government  are  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Beform  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
people,  and  ensure  the  support  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons." 
The  negative  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  two.  The  third  was 
held  March  20,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, "That  (excluding  the  drama) 
English  Poetry,  from  the  time  of 
Cowper  downwards,  is  equal  to  any 
in  the  Language.**  The  negative 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two. 

This  session  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  226  ;  8  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed— 5  politioal,  1  theological, 
1  literary,  and  1  general.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  on  Oct.  2, 
1867,  when  the  retiring  pretident 
delivered  an  address  upon  "De- 
bateable  Ground.**  Mr.  J.  P. 
Turner  was  elected  president. 

There  were  three  public  debatei 
in  the  session  of  1867-8;  the 
first  was  held  Nov.  IS,  and  the 
question  was,  "  That  the  course  re- 
cently pursued  by  Garibaldi,  in  re- 
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\ation  to  the  Papal  States  is  im- 
politic and  uDJust?'  It  was  carried 
in  the  affirinative  by  a  majority  of 
4.  The  second  was  held  on  Jan. 
15,  1868,  on  the  subject,  '*That 
the  mode  of  Obserring  the  Sabbath, 
as  enforced  in  this  coontrj,  is  anti- 
Christian."  The  debate  was  ad- 
journed, and  on  its  resumption  on 
the  22nd,  the  negatire  was  carried 
bj  a  majority  of  18.  The  third 
public  debate  was  held  on  April  22, 
on  the  question  '*That  Female 
Suffrage  is  a  Faliacy.*'  A  majority 
of  8  were  in  favour  of  the  negatiTO. 

The  number  of  members  this 
session  was  213.  Ten  sutjects  were 
discussed — 6  being  politioaX  1  theo- 
logical, 1  philosophical,  1  social, 
and  1  politico^economical.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  Oct.  8. 
The  retiring  president  delivered  an 
address  on  **Home  Aspects,"  and 
Mr.  B.  F.  Martinean  was  elected 
president. 

The  public  debates  for  the  ses- 
sion 1868-9  were,  first,  on  Deo.  8, 
"That  a  National  System  of  Com- 

Sulsory  Education  will  be  pro- 
uctive  of  greater  good  if  secular 
than  if  denominational."  The  af- 
firmative was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  40.  Secondly,  on  Jan.  20, 1869, 
when  the  question  was,  **  That  Eng- 
land will  not  long  retain  her  Pre- 
sent Position  among  nations."  The 
negative  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  21. 

The  number  of  members  thb 
session  was  240.  Sine  subjects 
were  discussed — 4  political,  2  poli- 
tico-economic, 2  social,  and  1  on 
education.  The  annuld  meeting 
was  held  on  Oct.  20, 1869,  and  the 
retiring  president  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "  A  Secular  View  of  the 
Sunday  Question."  Mr.  Alfred 
Caddick  was  elected  president. 

There  was  one  public  debate  in 
the  session  of  1869-70,  on  the 
subject,  **  That  Yariation  of  Species 
is  due  to  Development  rather  than 


to  special  Acts  of  Creation."  Tlie 
affirmative  obtained  a  majority  of 
one. 

The  number  of  members  this 
session  was  265.  Seven  subject! 
were  discussed — 1  socisl,  2  theokh 
gical,  1  literary,  1  scientific,  1  face- 
tious, and  1  **spirituaL"  The  annuri 
meeting  was  held  Nov.  2.  The  n- 
tiring  president  delivered  an  addrest 
on  «  The  Stale  of  Europe ;"  and  J. 
A.  Langford,  LL.D.,  was  elected 
president. 

The  society  has  kept  up  the  good 
custom  of  having  every  year  a 
summer  meeting  in  the  country; 
nor  are  these  the  least  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  gatherings  of  its  memben. 
A  IsSrse  number  of  **  pleasant  spots 
and  famous  places"  in  tiie  neiiib- 
bourhood  of  Birmingham  have  thus 
been  visited  during  the  fxistww*  of 
the  society,  adding  to  their  hitto- 
rical  and  tot>ograi»iioal  knowledge, 
as  well  as  supplying  the  mcaben 
with  jovous  remembranoea  which 
cannot  »il  to  be  xegiatored  amopjg 
the  highest  and  purest  of  their 
lives. 

Since  the  amalgamation  of  the 
two  societies  sixteen  years  hare 
elapsed — ^years  of  great  importanee 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  the  history  of  BirmmghaiD. 
During  that  period  the  society  bat 
held  170  meetings,  and  debated 
138  queetiona.  It  has  witneiied 
the  growth  and  devdopment  of  the 
Midland  Inatitute^  the  eeUUiik- 
.ment  of  the  firae  librariaa  and  read- 
ing-rooms,  the  extension  of  popitiar 
education,  and  the  enarmmts  ad* 
vance  of  political  freedom ;  nor  em 
there  be  the  slightest  doubt  thst 
the  firee  discussion  of  all  the  quet- 
tions  which  aff«»ct  human  pn^rm 
and  interests,  which  is  the  pma* 
pie  of  this  society,  has  eoablsd  it* 
members  to  take  a  prominent  and 
usefid  part  in  bringmg  about  that 
change  in  popular  opinum  which  if 
necessary  for  the  estaUiahiiieat  of 
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all  refonna,  moral,  iooial,  Intel- 
lectoal,  p^rioal,  political,  and 
■pirituaL  Thia  tocietj  has  proved 
a  tnimng  school  in  which  the  in- 
telleptoal  athlete  has  prepared  him- 
self for  the  more  Tigorous,  if  not 
the  more  difficult,  contests  of  public 
life ;  and  it  is  a  most  gratifying  fact 
that  in  every  department  of  the 


public  life  of  this  town,  its  members 
are  bearing  an  honourable  and 
active  part. 

May  the  Birmingham  and  £dg- 
hasten  Debating  Society  long  con- 
tinue to  be  what  it  now  is — one  of 
the  most  flourishing  literary  societies 
of  the  town ! 


S^fe*  JfjUTttxrer. 


QUXBTIONS   KSQUISING  ANSWSBS. 

969.  It  is  said  that  the  Hebrew 
word  translated  '*  Harlot ' '  in  Joshua 
Ti.  17,  likewise  signifies  one  who 
keeps  a  place  where  refreshment  is 
provided.  Doe*  the  Oreek  word 
transited  <' harlot/'  in  Hebrews 
zi.  81  and  James  ii.  26,  also  bear 
the  same  signification  F^-Samusij. 

960.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
lines : — 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in 
thoughts  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on   a 
dial"?  S.  L. 

AKBWS&S  to   QUE:iTI0N8. 

949.  A  notice  in  the  book  list  uf 
new  works  issued  by  Messrs.  £d- 
monston  and  Douglas,  Edinburgh, 
may  interest  T.  F.  It  runs 
thus:— <* Thomas  Erskine,  of  Lin- 
latban's,  *  Posthumous  Papers :'  'The 
Spiritual  Order,'  6s.  *  The  ITncondi- 
tional  Freeness  of  the  Qospel,*3s.6d. 
*  The  Purpose  of  Q-od  in  the  Creation 
of  Man,'  6d.''  I  have  heard  it  stated 
tliat  he  projected  the  issue,  and 
edited  the  first  volume  of  the  works 
of  Prof.  A.  J.  Scott,  of  Manchester, 
but  this  I  only  give  as  hearsay. — 
O.  P. 

957.  t  would  suggest  the  following 
as  the  best  methcxl  of  proceeding 


with  such  a  volume  as  described. 
After  carefully  reading  the  series  of 
essays  through,  form  lome  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  the  essay 
whioh  is  to  be  written  upon  them. 
I  would  then  proceed  a  second  time 
through  the  book,  noting  down 
those  passages  which  it  might  be 
well  to  quote,  those  parts  of  each 
e8»ay  which  require  particular  treat- 
ment, and  those  also  which  might 
be  siunmarized  in  brief.  Having, 
then,  determined  as  to  how  much 
space  in  the  critique  should  be  given 
to  each  essay,  the  writer  can  give 
his  views,  taking  the  essays  in  their 
published  order,  or  in  another,  if 
that  appears  more  natural  to  him. 
But  if  his  critical  essay  is  to  be  fully 
analytical,  he  must,  in  writing,  pro- 
duce first  of  all  an  epitome  of  each 
essay,  and  fill  up  and  expand  the 
outline  thereafter. — J.  B.  B.  C. 

958.  Beeton^s  **  Dictionary  of 
Geography  *'  supplies  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  the  names  of  places,  anci- 
ent, biblical,  and  modern,  mentioned 
in  it.  It  costs  7s.  6d.  London : 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.— C.  H.  S. 

959.  The  word  in  both  places  is 
pornSf  and  signifies  a  female  hireling ; 
and  as  the  most  frequent  instances 
of  hiring  were  for  lewd  purposes  the 
word  became  rapidly  deteriorated  to 
its  worst  association.    It  is  probable 
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that  tlie  earlier  use  of  the  word  was 
the  purer  one,  and  contained  none  of 
the  poUating  and  polluted  signifi- 
cancy  it  after wardt  attained.  The 
English  term  has  been  similarly  de- 
moralized.— B.  M.  A. 


960.  James  Philip  Baiky,  bom  at 
Nottingham,  April  22nd,  1816; 
studied  at  Glasgow  1831-4 ;  after- 
wards studied  law.  The  lines  oocor 
in  '*  Festus,"  third  edition,  page  12. 
— B.  M.  A. 


^rteraru  ^oitB. 


The  autobiography  of  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  Chartist,  with  steel  en- 
graving of  the  writer,  is  in  the  press, 
and  is  nearly  ready.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
proceeding  with  his  **  Paradise  of 
Martyrs." 

Derwent  Coleridge  is  engaged  on 
a  ''Literaiy  Biography  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.'* 

Dr.  Drysdale  has  prepared  an  able 
paper  on  "  Life,  and  the  Squivalence 
of  Force." 

The  prize  of  £100,  offered  for  the 
best  essay  on  "  The  Nature  and  Con- 
tents of  Scripture  Bevelation,  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of 
Truth,*'  and  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  students  in  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, and  Trinity  College,  Glen- 
almond,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Home,  M.A.,  Dunfermline. 
Mr.  Home  has  been  a  student  at  the 
United  College,  and  at  St.  Mary*s 
College,  St.  Andrew's,  and  obtained 
the  lector's  prize  (value  £25),  given 
by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  1869, 
for  the  best  essay  on  *'The  Principle 
of  Inseparable  Association."  Mr. 
Home  has  also  studied  at  the  Inde- 
pendent Theological  Hall  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  he  holds  a  Baxter 
Scholarship. 

Tyerman's  "Life  and  Times  of 
John  Weeley  '*  is  to  be  reissued  in 
twelve  parts,  price  half-a-orown. 

The  PhUadelpkian  Ledger  says 
that:— "The    Princess    AHce    of 


Hesse-Darmstadt,  Qneen  Ticloria's 
daughter,  has  written  a  novel,  called 
"  Ways  of  Life,**  which  depicts  social 
li&  among  the  higher  olaaiea  of 
Southern  Germany. 

"  A  Book  of  Parliamentary  Anee- 
dote,'*  compiled  from  autbentie 
sources,  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Jennings 
andW.  S.  Johnstone,  is  about  to 
appear.  The  work  is  deeignod  to 
illustrate,  in  an  anecdotal  fioim,  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  ooiintry 
and  of  distinguished  statesmen. 

Dr.  MargoUouth  has  undertaken 
to  translate  and  edit  Aaron  Peaaro's 
"  Concordance  to  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,"  «  Jacob  Sasportaa,"  "In- 
dex tq  the  Passages  of  Scripture 
mentioned  or  commented  on  in  the 
Jerasalem  Talmud,*'  &o.,  so  as  to 
form  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the 
theology  of  the  Talmud. 

The  Wesleyan  Gonferenoe  Office 
has  begun  the  issue  of  "  The  lives 
of  Early  Wesleyan  Preachers,"  which 
will  form  a  valuable  repertory  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  ReligionofDissent. 

A  posthumous  story,  by  the  lata 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  is  promised. 
'  Miss  Sarah  S.  Hennd  has  just 
issued  the  second  part  of  her  singti- 
larly  able,  interesting,  and  orignal 
work,  "  Comparative  Metaphysics/' 
—on  mental "  S«p." 

**  The  Uncollected  Writing*^  Bs- 
says,  and  Lectures  *'  of  B^  W.  Bi 
son  are  in  the  press. 
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Henaleigh  Wedgevrood's  <'Dio- 
tionary  of  EDglish  Etymology  "  is  to 
be  reissaed,  rerised,  in  five  crown 
parts. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  as  a  protectire 
measure,  has  published  his  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays  (1829—46)  in 
a  ooUected  form,  with  annotations. 

Ber.  Alex.  Balioch  Grosart,  of 
St.  Gkorge's,  Blackburn,  has  just 
distributed  among  his  subscribers 
''  The  Poems  of  John  Norris,"  of 
Bemerton,  the  famous  philosophic 
Norris,  disciple  of  Plato,  and  Male- 
branohe,  antagonist  of  Locke,  and 
precursor  of  Berkeley,  with  a  critical 
mtroduction,  showing  strange  coin- 
cidences of  thought  between,  if  not 
appropriation  of,  his  rerses  and  those 
of  subsequent  writers ;  "  The  Licia ' 
and  other  Love  poems,  and  "  Bising 
to  the  Orowne  of  Bichard  the  Third," 
by  Giles  Fletcher,  LL.D.,  with  Me- 
moir, and  *'  New  Facts  "  in  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  poetical  brotherhood 
of  the  Fletchers  ;  and  the  '*  Poems 
of  Lucius  Carey,  Viscount  Falk- 
land," highly  interesting  in  their 
additions  to  the  amenities  of  litera- 
ture. He  expects  to  be  able  next 
year  to  supply  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Bichard  Crashaw,  the 
complete  poems  of  Andrew  Manrell, 
and  the  complete  poems  of  Bobert 
Southwell,  besides  some  interesting 
Miscellanies. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  "  Conyersations 
Lexicon,"  published  by  Brockhaus, 
of  Leipsic,  bring  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion down  to  our  own  times.  In 
the  fifth  part  are  articles  on  the 
Vatican  Council,  the  '*  Commune  of 
Pans,"  and  "Darwinism;"  while 
the  sixth  contams  articles  on  the 
*' German  Empire,"  the  *»  Franco- 
German  War,"  and  full  accounts  of 
^e  German  army,  navy,  people,  and 
literature.  Why  should  we  not 
have  annual  supplements  to  our 
Enoydopssdias,  bringing  certified 
knowledge  within  attainable  reacb, 


at  the  earliest  period,  in  trustworthy 
and  accessible  forms  ? 

A  Bussian  version  of  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man"  has 
been  pnblished  at  St.  Petersburg,  by 
Mr.  £.  Blagacrietlof. 

The  novel,  "A  Visit  to  my  Dis- 
contented Cousin,"  is  said  to  be 
written  by  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  Mon^ 
oreiff  (b.  1811),  formerly  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh,  Lord  Advocate  for  Soot* 
land,  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
North  British  SevietOj  and  now  Lord 
Justice  Clerk. 

Dr.  C.  Bogers  has  in  preparation 
a  new  annotated  edition  of  Sir  John 
Scott,  of  Scotstarvet's  ''Stagger- 
ing State  of  Scottish  Statesmen," 
which  is  founded  on  a  comparison 
of  the  best  and  oldest  MSS. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  is  engaged  upon  a 
"  Life  of  the  Comte  de  Montalem* 
bert,"  of  whom  and  of  whose  works 
she  wrote  numerous  notes  in  Blaek- 

A  library  edition  of  B.  H.  Home's 
excellent  modern  epic  "Orion," 
originally  issued  in  "  sarcasm  at  the 
low  estimation  into  which  poetry 
had  fallen  "  in  1843,  at  one  farthing^ 
is  announced  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
Green. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Barkas,  F.G.S.,  thft 
learned  bookseller  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  is  preparing  "A  Popular 
Manual  of  Coal  Measure  Palssonto- 
logy;  being  a  popular  illustrated 
guide  to  the  fish,  reptile,  and 
(supposed)  mammalian  remains  of 
the  Northumberland  carboniferous 
strata,  with  233  excellent  illustra- 
tions, and  with  reference  to  the 
chief  fidh  and  reptile-bearing  car- 
boniferous formations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world." 

Wm.  Paterson,  Edinburgh,  is 
about  to  issue,  in  two  vols.,  crown 
4to.,  containing  600  pp.  of  letter- 
press and  112  wood  engravings  from 
the  cuts  in  the  Basle  edition,  in 
Latin,  Alexander  Barclay's  transla- 
tion of  Sebastian  Brandt's  "Shyp 
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of  Fools ; "  an  extremelj  interesting, 
curious,  and  once  widely-popular 
satire,  which,  under  the  alienor?  of 
a  ship  freighted  with  fools  of  all 
kinds,  held  the  mirror  up  to  the 
prevailing  follies  and  rioes  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the 
Beformation.  Barclay  largely  in- 
creased the  matter  of  the  original. 
The  work  is  to  be  edited  by  T.  J. 
Jamicson,  Keeper  of  the  Adrooates' 
Library,  Edinburgh,  who  is  to  pro- 
Tide  a  glossary,  a  biography,  and 
annotations. 

Mr.  John  Pearson,  of  York  Street, 
is  to  follow  up  his  excellent  reprint 
of  the  scarce  old  historical  ballads 
by  a  less  praiseworthy,  though,  as 
possessed  of  a  literary  Talue,  requi- 
site reproduction  of  the  now  rery 
scarce  plays,  Itistories,  and  nofels 
of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  with  life  and 
memoir. 

Edward  Bond,  the  Keeper  of  the 
M8S.  in  the  British  Museum,  will 
edit  next  year  for  the  Chaucer 
Society  the  frsgments  of  the  manu- 
script household  book  of  Elisabeth, 
wife  of  Prince  Lionel,  which  contain 
the  earliest  known  mention  of  the 
name  of  Geoflfrey  Chaucer,  and  pos- 
sibly of  ike  PhilUppa  whom  he  after- 
wards married. 

Gerald  Massey  is  about  to  issue 
his  romantic  but  able  book  on  "The 
Shakepere  Sonnets  "  in  a  lecond  and 
considerably  enlarged  edition,  to 
consist  of  100  copies,  snd  to  be  sold 
to  subscribers  only. 

The  memoirs  of  Prince  Talley- 
rand, often  regarded  as  the  genius 
of  unscmpulosity,  are  at  last  to  be 

g'Ten  to  the  world.  They  were 
ng  withheld,  from  fear  lest  the 
roTclations  they  contain  damaffing 
to  the  First  Empire  might  lead  to 
their  seizure  by  the  Second. 

*<  A  Life  of  Sir  Henty  Lawrence" 
is  in  preparation. 
The  Tersatile  J.  S.  Blackie  has 


just  issued  "The  Four  Phases  of 
Morals — Socrates,  Aristotle,  Chris- 
tianity, and  Utilitariaoism.*' 

The  life  and  miacellaneoua  aasajs 
of  Henry  T.  Colebrooke,  one  of  tbe 
great  lights  of  the  Boyal  Anatio 
Society,  are  to  be  published;  tha 
essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowell, 
and  the  biography  by  the  author's 
son. 

Mr.  Weston  Jamea  HatAdd, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  tbe  Cmm- 
bri^t  Independent  Breee^  died  Not. 
14,  at  the  sige  of  41. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of 
BerUn  has  elected  Dr.  J.  Hntcfaisoo, 
Stirling,  a  foreign  member.  This 
distinction  has  been  oonlmed  in 
consideration  of  Dr.  Stirling'a  work, 
"The  Secret  of  Hegel,"  and  his 
exertions  in  this  country  in  oonnee- 
tion  with  the  Hegel  monument,  in 
which  the  readers  of  the  BriUh 
Conirovereialiei  took  some  interest. 

The  ^reeUm  Herald  annonnoes 
that  Mr.  Hermon,  M.P.,  has  of- 
fered to  gire  £200  to  the  anthon 
of  the  two  best  essays  on  tbe  pfv- 
Tention  of  colliery  disasters. 

Kinglake*s  "  Histoiy  of  the 
Crimean  War"  is  finished,  bat  its 
publication  is  deferred  for  a  time. 

The  earliest  catalogae  of  tiie 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  "the 
Muratorian  Fragment,"  has  been 
editod  by  Dr.  S.  P.  TregeUes. 

A  biography  of  Bobert  Baikes, 
of  Gloucester,  with  notices  of  the 
early  progress  of  Sunday  schools,  is 
in  preparation. 

"A  Manual  of  Anthropology," 
by  Charles  Bray,  is  published. 

The  English  of  Shakspera  has 
formed  the  subject  of  six  leotniesi 
deliTered  to  ladies,  at  Cambridge, 
br  W.  G.  CUurk,  editor  of  "Tbe 
Cambridge  Shakspere." 

Paul  de  Kock,  French  norelist, 
died  30th  August. 
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